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JOSHUA. 

[Hebrew,  r^in?;  Septuagint,  IHS0Y2  NAYH.]  This  book  holds  an  important  place 
amongst  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Genesis  was  prophetic  of, 
and  the  other  books  of  Moses  were  preparatory  to,  the  grand  events^  it  relates. 
Without  the  Book  of  Joshua  the  Pentateuch  would  be  like  an  unfinished  build- 
ing: the  narrative  it  gives  of  the  sudden  transition  of  Israel,  from  the  state  of  a 
nomadic  horde  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  character  and  occupations  of  a  settled  nation 
in  a  land  of  their  own,  was  indispensably  necessary  to  give  significance  and  effect 
to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation.  Accordingly,  in  the  Hebrew  original, 
and  in  almost  all  the  diffei-ent  vei'sions,  the  Book  of  Joshua  uniformly  follows  the 
Pentateuch,  and  serves  to  it  the  same  purpose  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Gospel 
histories.  While  the  Book  of  Joshua  thus  stands  in  close  relationship  to  the  Pentateuch, 
it  has  no  less  important  a  bearing  on  the  subsequent  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  the  source  from  which  alone  the  Israelites  in  after  ages  derived  all 
reliable  information  as  to  their  Divine  title  to  the  possession  of  Canaan,  and  as  to  the 
territorial  possessions  and  relative  boundaries  of  the  difierent  tribes.  The  want  of  a 
historical  record  at  such  an  eventful  era  of  Israelitish  history  would  have  been  a  serious 
defect ;  and  the  sacred  writer  was  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  to  furnish  the 
required  details. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  pious  and  valiant  leader  who 
presided  over  the  interests  of  Israel  at  that  period.  It  does  not  purport  to  be  a  full 
biographical  memoir  of  that  eminent  individual,  recounting  all  his  public  acts  and  his 
gallant  achievements;  nor  does  it  undertake  to  narrate  in  regular  chronological  order 
all  the  events  that  signalized  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan.  The  leading 
design  of  the  book  is  to  exhibit  the  Divine  power  and  faithfulness  in  the  rapid  and 
secure  introduction  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land;  and  as  Joshua  was  appointed 
leader  and  commander  of  the  people  in  that  great  enterprise,  the  main  object  in  narrating 
the  military  campaigns,  and  afterwards  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  measures,  of  that 
faithful,  patriotic  ruler,  was  to  show  how  fully  the  promise  of  God  to  their  patriarchal 
ancestors  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  their  descendants. 

Authorship. — As  to  the  origin  of  this  book,  Scripture  nowhere  asserts  that  it  was 
written  by  Joshua.  A  claim  to  its  authorship  was  advanced  on  his  behalf,  first,  by  the 
Talmud ;  and  as  that  work  is  not  regarded  as  a  high  or  infallible  authority,  ample  scope 
for  speculation  upon  the  subject  has  been  afforded  to  modern  critics,  several  of  whom 
have  not  scrupled  to  advocate  theories  of  the  wildest  description.  The  Geological 
writers,  who  fix  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  at  the  date  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  are  led,  of  course,  to  place  the  composition  of  Joshua  at  a  similarly  advanced 
period.  Accordingly,  De  Wette  (' Beitr.,'  i.,  p.  151)  and  Bleek  (' Eepert.,'  i.,  p.  49) 
maintain  that  this  book,  from  its  close  connection  with  the  Pentateuch,  and  its 
similarity  of  spirit  and  language,  must  have  been  the  production  of  the  author  who 
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wrote  Deuteronomy.  But  Keil  has  very  satisfactorily  shown  that,  while  it  necessarily 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  style  and  phraseology  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in 
those  portions  which  mention  the  commands  of  Moses  and  the  execution  of  them,  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  from  the  absence  of  archaisms,  the  use  of  peculiar  words,  and  the  extent 
of  its  geographical  details,  is  a  separate  and  independent  work  (cf  Hengstenberg's 
'  Balaam  and  his  Prophecies ;'  Hdvernick's  '  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,'  pp.  369-371). 
The  repetition  of  Moses'  prospective  arrangement  as  to  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  the 
actual  selection  of  these  by  Joshua,  together  with  the  relation  of  the  settlement  of 
Keuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  in  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  confirms 
this  view  of  a  different  authorship.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  it  was  written,  some 
(founding  on  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  where  it  is  said  of  Ziklag  that  it  "  pertaineth  unto  the  kings 
of  Judah  unto  this  day")  have  thought  that  this  book  must  have  been  written  by 
Jeremiah  or  a  late  writer;  for  this  form  of  expression  was  not  used  till  after  Solomon, 
and  ended,  of  course,  at  the  captivity.  But  there  is  direct  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the 
reio'u  of  Ahab.  Again,  from  the  mention  of  the  mountains  of  Israel  and  Judah  (ch.  xi. 
21),  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  date  of  its  composition  must  be  fixed  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  and  the  erection  of  the  rival  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  But  this  was  a  general  distinction  recognized  much  earlier,  as 
appears  from  Ps.  Ixxvi.  1,  which  is  universally  believed  to  have  been  composed  by 
David.  And  the  fact  mentioned  (ch.  xv.  63),  of  the  Jebusites  dwelling  in  Jerusalem 
with  the  children  of  Judah,  points  to  a  time  earlier  than  the  era  of  David's  reign. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  phrases  which  appear  to  countenance  the  hypothesis  of  a  late 
composition,  are  found,  from  their  connection,  to  bear  a  restricted  meaning.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  words  "unto  this  day,"  which  occur  several  times  (ch.  iv.  9  ;  vi.  25 ;  viii.  28), 
and  the  use  of  which,  when  applied,  as  they  often  are,  to  public  memorials,  seem  to 
indicate  the  lapse  of  many  generations,  are  found,  when  carefully  examined,  to  refer  to 
a  definit3  or  very  limited  period.  In  ch.  ix.  27,  it  is  said,  Joshua  made  the  Gibeonites 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
even  unto  this  day,  in  the  place  which  he  should  choose" — a  clause  which  limits  the 
composition  of  the  book  to  a  period  previous  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple;  and 
in  ch.  vi.  25,  Rahab  is  said  to  be  dwelling  in  Israel,  "  even  unto  this  day," — which, 
considering  tlie^  average  duration  of  human  life,  could  not  be  a  very  distant  period.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  there  are  various  passages  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  being  a 
contemporary  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he  describes  (ch.  v.  1,  6),  and  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  entered  into  Canaan.  The  popular  and  prevailing  belief  is  that 
Joshua  himself  was  the  author,  and  this  persuasion  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  as  he  did 
record  some  of  the  remarkable  occurrences  which  happened  in  his  time  (ch.  xxiv.  26), 
it  may  be  presumed  he  registered  the  other  contents  of  this  history  also.  This  pre- 
sumption is  supposed  to  be  strengthened  by  the  frequent  and  marked  manner  in  which 
notice  is  taken  of  Caleb,  and  other  persons  and  objects  in  which  Joshua  felt  a  personal 
interest.  Internal  evidence,  however,  seems  to  be  against  this  conclusion ;  and  as  it  is 
clear  that  several  of  the  later  conquests  related  here  were,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  Book  of  Judges,  not  made  in  Joshua's  lifetime,  so  we  must  conclude  that  the 
author  was  one  of  the  elders,  who,  having  outlived  Joshua,  may  have  had  access  to 
the  journal  of  the  great  leader,  and  made  use  of  other  contemporary  dociiments,  so  as  to 
make  this  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord. 

Unify  of  the  Book. — Without  entering  into  a  minute  enumeration  of  the  varying 
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opinions  of  Neologists,  who,  as  De  Wetie,  Eichhorn,  and  Bertholdt,  have  laboured  to 
reduce  this  book  to  a  mere  collection  of  fragments,  or  to  describe  the  processes  by  which, 
according  to  Ewald  and  Bleek,  the  original  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents  were 
moulded  into  their  present  shape,  it  may  suffice  to  remark  that  the  arguments,  or  rather 
dogmatic  assertions,  of  those  critics  have  been  completely  refuted,  and  the  unity  of  the 
book  established,  by  Konig,  Hdverniclc,  Keil,  and  others.  The  first  division  of  the  book, 
comprising  chs.  i.— xi.  inclusive,  forms  a  continuous  narrative,  having  a  natural  introduc- 
tion and  an  appropriate  close;  and  the  second  portion,  though  apparently  containing  a 
gi-eater  number  and  variety  of  materials,  is  still  arranged  conformably  to  the  leading 
object  which  the  services  of  Joshua  were  employed  to  advance.  That  mission,  as  statedv 
at  the  commencement,  was  to  lead  the  people  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land,  and  the  I 
book  was  composed  with  the  express  view  of  showing  how  that  important  trust  was  \ 
executed.  The  remembrance  of  that  pervading  design  of  the  book  will  serve  to  explain 
peculiarities  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  materials : — how  the  sacred  writer 
records  some  things,  while  he  omits  others;  why  he  enters  into  a  minute  and  circum- 
stantial detail  of  transactions  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  gives  merely  a  passing 
notice  of  others  of  a  similar  character  elsewhere;  why  he  continues  in  unbroken  con- 
tinuity tlie  historical  narrative  in  the  first  half,  and  then  leaves  a  long  chronological 
gap  before  entering  on  the  geographical  statements  in  the  latter  part. 

Credibility  of  the  Book. — The  objections  brought  against  the  book,  from  the  miracles 
recorded  in  it,  apply  equally  to  other  sacred  books.  But  a  candid  and  unprejudiced 
reader  will  be  satisfied  that  the  relation  of  miraculous  interpositions,  in  placing  the  people 
of  God  in  possession  of  the  promised  land,  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  great  suspicion  must  have  attached  to  the  account,  if  it  had 
recorded  the  rapid  and  easy  discomfiture  of  so  numeroiis  and  fierce  tribes  as  inhabited 
Canaan,  by  such  an  unwarlike  people  as  Israel,  without  the  intervention  of  superior 
power.  The  occurrence  of  miracles,  like  the  drying  up  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  preter- 
natural prolongation  of  the  day  at  the  battle  of  Aijalon,  is  in  keeping  with  the  ante- 
cedents of  Israel's  early  histoiy,  and,  instead  of  afiecting  its  truthfulness,  tends  to  confirm 
the  account  of  the  divinely-chosen  origin  and  destiny  of  that  nation.  A  difierent  view 
must  be  taken  of  contradictions  and  discrepancies  alleged  to  exist  in  the  body  of  the 
history.  These  contradictions,  however,  are  found,  on  careful  examination,  to  be  either 
entirely  groundless,  or  capable  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation.  Thus,  the  general 
statements  which  here  and  there  are  made  relative  to  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  the 
extermination  of  the  Canaanites  (ch.  xi.  16-23;  xii.  7,  8;  xxi.  43;  xxii.  4),  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fact,  which  is  admitted  elsewhere,  that  in  numer- 
ous parts  of  the  country  the  Canaanites  continued  in  the  full  possession  of  their  ancient 
settlements  (cf  ch.  xiii.  1,  with  xvii.  14-18;  xviii.  3;  xxiii.  5, 12).  But,  in  reality,  there 
is  no  discrepancy  in  such  statements ;  for  not  only  is  it  asserted,  as  plainly  and  fully  as 
language  can  express  it,  that  the  Canaanites  were,  in  several  cities  and  districts,  left  in 
occupation  of  their  territory,  but  the  objection  is  founded  on  inattention  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  respective  statements  are  introduced,  and  on  the  due  consideration 
of  which  it  could  be  clearly  perceived  that  the  Divine  promise  was  fully  verified  by  the 
general  conquest  of  the  land  through  Joshua,  even  though  the  occupation  of  it  was 
not  acquired  all  at  once,  nor  the  native  inhabitants  universally  exterminated  (cf. 
Exod.  xxiii.  28-39 ;  Deut.  vii.  22).  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  record  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  division  of  the  land  should  be  made  soon  after  those  events  occurred ; 
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and,  accordingly,  in  a  similar  way  may  be  disposed  of  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
brought  against  the  character  of  the  book,  from  the  distribution  of  the  whole  laud 
amongst  the  Israelites,  at  a  time  when  large  portions  of  it  were  yet  unconquered.  The 
answer  is,  that  Joshua  was  commanded  to  divide  the  whole  land,  because  the  Divine 
promise  guaranteed  the  possession  of  it  all  in  due  time  to  Israel.  And  in  like 
manner  may  be  met  a  third  charge  of  inconsistency,  founded  on  the  representation 
of  the  religious  state  of  the  people  as  a  pious,  obedient  generation,  compared  with 
the  public  accusation  Joshua  is  described,  in  the  close  of  the  book,  as  bringing  against 
them  for  their  cherished  idolatry.  "  Now  therefore  put  away  the  strange  gods  which 
are  among  you,  and  incline  your  heart  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  (ch.  xxiv, 
23).  This  earnest  exhortation,  however,  could  not  be  addressed  to  the  general 
community  of  Israel,  for  they  were  at  this  time  happily  free  from  national  apostasy, 
but  to  the  "  mixed  multitude "  from  Egypt,  who  retained  a  hankering  after  the  gods 
of  the  Nile,  or  to  those  of  the  Israelites  who,  settling  down  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
Canaanites,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  into  attachment  to  the  Syrian  idols. 
In  regard  to  other  alleged  discrepancies  and  contradictions — such  as  the  different  methods 
pursued  in  the  division  of  the  land ;  the  fact  that  Joshua  is  represented  in  the  early 
part  of  the  history  as  the  sole  director  of  affairs,  while  in  the  latter,  Eleazar  the  high  priest 
is  associated  with  him  in  the  account  of  the  general  circumcision  at  Gilgal;  the  episode 
of  the  Gibeonites;  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites;  and  several  other  parts  of  the 
history,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  which  have  been  impugned — the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  expositions  given  in  the  Commentary  in  the  places  where  those  subjects 
occur.  "Various  testimonies  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  leading  events  in  this  book 
are  furnished  by  classic  or  profane  writers.  Prqcopius,  a  writer  who  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century,  relates  that  numbers  of  the  Girgashites,  Jebusites,  and  other  Canaanitish 
nations,  settled  at  Tangis  (Tangier),  in  Africa.  .  'There,'  says  he,  'near  a  large 
fountain,  appear  two  pillars  of  white  stone,  having  this  inscription  engraved  on  them  in 
Phoenician  characters, — We  are  those  who  fled  from  the  face  of  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nave,  the  robber^  ('  Hist.  Vandalic,'  lib.  ii.)  This  testimony  of  Procopius  is  confirmed  by 
other  writers  of  unimpeachable  authority.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  relates  that  if 
any  of  the  boors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hippo  or  Carthage  was  asked  who  he  was,  or 
of  what  country,  he  answered  that  he  was  a  Canaanite,  (Bochart,  '  Chanaan,'  lib.  i.,  ch. 
xxiv.)  And  Eusebius,  the  church  historian,  also  asserts  that  the  Canaanites,  who  were 
routed  by  Joshua,  led  colonies  into  Africa,  and  settled  at  Tripoli,  ('  Chronicon,'  lib.  i.) 
Even  Mela,  the  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Cesar,  and  was  a  native 
of  Tangis  (Tangier),  allows  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood  were  of  Phoenician  origin — 
the  Canaanites  being  generally  called  Phoenicians  by  classic  writers.  Nonnius,  the  Greek 
poet,  on  the  authority  of  some  ancient  authors  whose  works  are  now  lost,  says  that 
Cadmus  and  Cecrops  were  amongst  the  fugitives  who  fled  from  Joshua,  and  sought 
refuge  in  Greece.  Many  other  corroborative  testimonies  might  be  adduced,  did  time  and 
space  permit  (see  Jamieson's  '  Sacred  History,'  ii.,  p.  155). 

Canonical  Authority. — The  Book  of  Joshua  was  placed  amongst  the  prophets  in  the 
Jewish  canon.  Its  canonical  authority  is  fully  established  by  a  consideration  of  the 
following  Scripture  references: — 1  Ki.  xvL  34,  compared  with  ch.  vi.  26;  Ps.  xliv.  2, 
3;  Ixviii.  12-14;  Ixxviii.  54,  55;  xciv.  3,  5;  Hab.  iii.  11,  compared  with  ch.  x.  13; 
Acts  vii.  45,  compared  with  ch.  iii.  14;  Heb.  iv.  8;  xi.  30,  compared  with  ch.  vi.  17- 
23;  Heb.  xL  31;  Jas.  ii.  25,  compared  with  ch.  ii. ;  vi.  22-25. 
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The  book  comprises  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  or,  according  to  some  chronologists, 
of  twenty-seven  years. 

'Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Joshua,'  by  Karl  Friedrich  Keil,  D.D.,  Ph.  J). 
Translated  by  James  Martin,  B.A.,  T.  &  T.  Clarke.  *  Hess,  Geschichte  Josua  und  der 
heerfiihrer.'  *  Gaza  und  die  philistaische  Kiiste,'  von  Dr.  K.  B.  Stark,  Jena,  1852. 
These  two  latter  works  give  a  full  account  of  the  township  confederacies  which  obtained 
among  the  ancient  Canaanites. 


JUDGES. 

The  title  of  this  book  [Hebrew,  n'tjpiB';  Septuagint,  KPITAI;  Yulgate,  Jndices]  was 
obviously  suggested  by  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  the  history  of  those  non-regal 
rulers  who  flourished  in  Israel  between  the  death  of  Joshua  aiid  the  time  of  Samuel. 
The  English  word.  Judges,  interprets  the  original  with  correctness,  and  yet  other  ideas 
besides  the  administration  of  justice  wei'e  included  in  the  practical  use  of  the  Hebrew 
terra.  The  office  of  judge  was  so  important  and  indispensable  a  function  of  ancient 
princes,  chiefs,  and  magistrates  in  the  East,  that  the  discharge  of  its  duties  was  an  almost 
daily  employment,  and  hence,  by  a  very  natural  and  gradual  extension  of  meaning,  the 
designation,  judge,  came  to  be  synonymous  with  ruler  or  governor.  This  usage  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  who,  speaking  the  Hebrew  language, 
called  their  chief  magistrates  by  the  same  name,  transmuted  by  the  classic  authors  into 
the  Latin  form  of  SufFetes.  But  amongst  the  Israelites  the  name  S1ioj)hetiin  was 
exclusively  applied  to  those  occasional  leaders  or  high  functionaries,  who,  in  periods  of 
national  emergency,  led  the  people  to  war  against  their  public  enemies,  and,  having 
delivered  them  from  the  bondage  of  foreign  oppression,  were  allowed  by  common  consent 
to  retain  their  authority  in  time  of  peace. 

Authorship. — In  the  absence  of  any  precise  data,  the  oi'igin  and  composition  of  this 

book  have  been  ascribed  to  Phinehas,  to  Hezekiah,  and  to  Ezra.     The  suggestion  of  the 

first  two  rests  upon  no  better  a  basis  than  that  of  mere  conjecture.     But  Ezra's  claim 

has  an  apparent  support,  being  founded  on  the  statement  (ch.  xviii.  30)  that  "  he  and  his 

sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land," — whence 

it  has  been  inferred  that  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 

captivity.     But  the  passage  by  no  means  warrants  such  a  conclusion;  for,  on  comparing 

it  with  1  Sam.  iv.  11,  and  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60,  61,  it  will  be  seen  that  "the  captivity"  which 

the  sacred  writer  referred  to  was  a  partial,  not  a  national,  captivity, — confined  to  the 

portion  of  the  Danite  tribe  who  were  established  in  the  north  of  Canaan,  and  to  the 

captivity  of  the  ark  by  the   Philistines.     Besides,  the  language  of  this  book  is  very 

different  from  the  Chaldee  dialect,  the  characteristic  phraseology  that  distinguishes  the 

book  that  is  called  by  the  name  of  Ezra.     A  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was 

compiled  by  Samuel,   who,   in  addition  to  his  office  of  prophet  or  seer,   is  described 

(1  Chr.  xxix.  29)  as  a  historian,  and  who,  after  his  retirement  from  the  administration 

of  public  affairs,  may  have  employed  his  leisure  in  arranging  the  records  of  the  eventful 

period  that  preceded  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in  Israel.     The  internal  evidence  is 

strongly  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  Samuel's  authorship.     Thus,  it  is  certain  that  this 

history  was  in  existence,  and  well  known,  before  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  (cf.  ch.  ix. 
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35,  with  2  Sam.  xi.  21),  as  well  as  that  it  preceded  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  David 
(cf.  eh.  i.  21,  with  2  Sam.  v.  6).     Moreover,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  phrase  which 
occurs  in  the  concluding  portion,  "  In  those  days,  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel " 
{ch.  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;   xxi.  25),  seems  evidently  to  point  to  a  time  when  the 
regal  government  was  but  recently  established.     All  these  circumstances  combined,  fix 
the  date  of  the  book  to  an  early  period  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  suggest  the  strong 
probability  of  its  having  been  drawn  up  by  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  judges,  who  survived 
the  elevation  of  Saul  to  the  throne  a  good  many  years.     In  the  compilation  of  this  book 
it   is  presumable  that,   in  addition   to  the  popular  traditions,  and  matters  of  public 
notoriety,  which,  to  some  extent,  were  doubtless  embodied,  the  author  made  use  of 
written  records,  left  by  the  judges  or  others,  relative  to  the  times  and  principal  events  of 
their  respective  governments.     Many  passages  contain  such  vivid  descriptions,  not  merely 
of  the  principal  and  important  occurrences  that  distinguished  those  periods,  but  even  of 
the   minutest    details,  that  the  reader  is  iri-esistibly  led  to  the  conclusion   they  were 
registered  while  the  impression  was  I'ecent.     A  state  of  society  is  described,  customs  are 
alluded  to,  and  names  are  introduced  without  any  explanation  (see  particularly  chs.  v.,  vii., 
and  viii.) — a  clear  indication  that  the  record  was  made  by  a  contemporary.     Moreover, 
some  of  the  events  narrated  in  this  book  belong  to  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Joshua,  and  they  are  related  in  words  so  closely  similar,  that  the  passages 
almost  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same  hand  (cf.  ch.  i.  9-15,  with  Josh.  xv.  13-19; 
ch,  i.  21,  with  Josh.  xv.  63;  and  ch.  ii.  6-10,  with  Josh.  xxiv.  28-31).     So  striking  is  this 
resemblance  or  identity  in  many  portions,  that  Lord  A.  Hervey  ('  Genealogies,'  p.  227) 
suggests  that  this  book  is  a  continuation  of  Deuteronomy,  not  of  Joshua  (taking  the 
words  of  ch.  i.  1  to  have  been  written  by  the  sacred  writer  "after  the  death  of  3Ioses," 
and  changed  by  some  transcriber  into  "Joshua");  and  that  both  books  contain,  in  the 
opening  chapters,  a  brief  history  of  the  settlement  under  Joshua,  the  one  being  the   West 
Israel,  and  the  other  (this  book)  the  East  Israel  account.     But  unfortunately  for  this  part 
of  liis  theory,  the  instances  he  adduces  in  its  support,  obviously  requiring  a  different 
interpretation  from  that  which  he  has  given,  prove  the  book  to  be  not  a  duplicate,  but  a 
sequel,  of  the  book  of  Joshua.     Thus,  the   capture  of  Kirjath-arba,  the  marriage  of 
Othniel  and  Caleb's  daughter,  with  the  attendant  circumstances,  are  narrated  almost 
verbatim  in  both  books  (see  Josh.  xv.  13-19).     But  that  notice  is  e\'idently  parenthetical, 
appended  as  a  note  to  the  memoir  of  Caleb,  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  (ch.  i.  9-15)  that 
these  events  occurred  after  the  death  of  Joshua.     Again,  the  account  of  the  great 
gathering  of  the  petty  princes  of  northern  Canaan  under  Jabin  (which  is  contained  in 
ch.  iv.),  is   regarded  by  Lord  Hervey  as  a   mere   repetition,  with  a   slight   change  of 
names  and  circumstances,  of  the  mighty  contest  150  years  before,  that  is  described  in 
Josh.  xi.     But  a  close  examination  shows  that  such  an  identification  is  not  reconcileable 
with  the  geography  (see  Stanley,  '  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  331).     Once  more,  an  account 
of  the  dismissal  of  Israel  by  Joshua,  each  man  to  his  own  inheritance,  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  faithful  adherence  of  the  people  to  the  service  of  Jehovah 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  elders  who  were  contemporaries  of  that  eminent  leader,  is 
given  in  the  natural  order  and  chronological  succession  of  events  at  the  end  of  Joshua. 
But  it  is  here  introduced  in  a  different  connection — after  a  general  description  of  the 
state  of  Israel — and  designed  to  form  the  commencement  of  the  general  epitome  or"  this 
book.     Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  other  subjects  refen-ed  to  by  Lord  Herve'j,  and 
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go  to  prove  that  Judges  is  a  separate  and  independent  book,  detailing  events  that  belong 
to  an  age  posterior  to  that  of  Joshua. 

Unity. — The  book  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  parts, — the  first  extending 
from  ch.  i. — xvi.,  containing  an  account  of  the  judges  from  Othniel  to  Samson;  and  the 
second  comprised  in  the  five  concluding  chapters,  recording  several  remarkable  incidents 
•which  occurred  about  the  same  period.  It  does  not  propose,  however,  to  give  a  full  and 
continuous  history  of  Israel,  or  even  to  transmit  a  detailed  biography  of  the  judges  and 
the  principal  occurrences  that  marked  their  respective  governments.  It  is  rather  a 
fragmentary  history,  being  a  collection  of  important  facts  and  signal  deliverances  at 
different  times  and  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  during  the  intermediate  period  from  the 
death  of  Joshua  till  near  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  A  programme  of  the  work 
is  given  in  ch.  ii.  6-10,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  design  of  the  author  was  to 
instruct  the  people  of  Israel  by  a  record  of  their  own  national  experience  in  the 
principles  of  the  Divine  government — showing  them  how,  when  they  continued  faithful 
in  their  adherence  to  the  true  religion,  they  enjoyed  universal  peace  and  a  high  measure 
of  temporal  prosperity;  and  that,  whenever  they  declined  and  fell  into  corruption  and 
idolatry,  they  suffered  disastrous  visitations  from  war  and  foreign  oppression.  This  is 
the  professed  design  of  the  book  as  announced  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  and  in 
illustration  of  his  theme  the  sacred  writer  found  abundant  materials  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  land.  A  select  enumeration  of  these  he  has  given.  At  a  period  of  the 
national  history  when  the  character  of  the  Isi'aelites  was  greatly  deteriorated — when, 
through  want  of  a  regular  magistracy  except  the  hereditary  chiefs  or  elders  in  each  tribe, 
the  Hebrew  republic  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy — social  disorder  and  violence  were 
rampant — neither  religious  instructors  nor  civil  governors  existed,  or,  if  they  did  exist, 
possessed  influence  to  guide  or  control  the  people ;  but  "  every  one  did  what  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes."  It  was  a  period  of  almost  constant  warfare  between  true  religion  and 
superstition,  and  of  which  we  have  no  record  but  what  is  afforded  by  the  detached  but 
highly  interesting  and  instinctive  particulars  furnished  in  this  book.  The  concluding 
stories  in  the  book,  together  with  that  of  Ruth,  seem  to  belong,  in  strict  chronology, 
to  a  period  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  will  be  best  read  after  the  third 
chapter. 

Credibility. — The  interest  of  these  dark  annals  of  civil  discord  and  foreign  domination 
is  heightened  by  glimpses  of  domestic  manners  and  pictures  of  civil  and  military  tisages, 
which,  however  singular  they  appear  to  us,  are  illustrated  by  the  immemorial  traditions 
of  the  East.  The  physical  prowess  and  extraordinary  exploits  of  the  judges,  in  reference 
to  which  this  period  has  been  sometimes  called  the  heroic  age  of  Israel,  have  been 
sneered  at  by  modern  Eationalists  as  the  legends  of  a  fabulous  antiquity,  and  generally 
consigned  to  the  department  of  Jewish  mythology,  as  the  origin  or  germ  of  many  classic 
fables.  But  the  narratives  bear  the  unmistakeable  marks  of  truth ;  and  in  the  account 
of  the  war-chariots  of  Jabin,  of  Sisera's  defeat  and  the  mode  of  his  death,  of  the  military 
stratagem  of  Gideon,  the  fratricidal  acts  and  end  of  Abimelech,  and  of  other  remarkable 
incidents  related  in  this  book,  we  find  stories  to  which  many  parallels  may  be  found  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  East.  Subjects  of  far  higher  interest,  however,  than 
deeds  of  Homeric  gallantry,  are  contained  in  this  book;  and  the  devout  reader  is  refreshed 
and  edified  by  the  inspired  commentary  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
eulogizes  in  the  most  animated  style  of  apostolic  eloquence  the  strong  and  steady  faith 
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that  reif^ned  in  the  characters  and  stimulated  the  conduct  of  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah, 
and  Samson,  pointing  to  them  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  whose  splendour  shone  all 
the  more  brightly  and  attractively  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  darkness.  But 
many  of  the  actions  of  those  eminent  persons,  as  also  of  Ehud  and  Jael,  though  instru- 
mental in  advancing  the  purposes  of  Divine  Providence,  were  characterized  by  falsehood, 
perfidy,  and  savage  barbarity,  and  therefore  cannot,  on  the  principles  of  the  moral  law, 
admit  of  vindication,  except  on  the  assumption  of  a  Divine  warrant,  which  would  dis- 
pense with  the  ordinary  rules  of  human  conduct.  Let  the  governing  motives  be  ever  so 
pure  and  excellent,  the  end  cannot  sanctify  the  means ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  Jael,  whose  patriotic  deed  is  highly  lauded  in  the  triumphant  ode  of 
Deborah,  the  Spirit  of  God  records  all  the  doings  of  the  judges  without  a  word  either 
of  commendation  or  of  censure.  '  With  respect  to  some  other  particulars,'  says  Br.  Gray 
('Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature'),  'it  is  obvious  that  the  sacred 
author  by  no  means  vindicates  all  that  he  relates.  The  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the 
people  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  the  rape  of  the  virgins  at  Sliiloh,  must  be  condemned  on 
those  principles  which  the  Scriptures  have  elsewhere  furnished,  though  in  the  brevity  of 
the  sacred  history  they  are  recorded  without  comment.  The  characters,  likewise,  of 
God's  appointed  ministers,  however  spoken  of  in  this  book  and  in  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture as  commendable  for  their  general  excellence  or  particular  merits,  are  presented  to 
us,  in  some  points  of  view,  as  highly  blameable.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  discriminate 
the  light  from  the  shade;  and  in  the  description  of  such  mixed  characters  as  that  of 
Samson,  while  we  are  led  to  admire  his  heroic  patriotism,  we  are  taught  also  to  condemn 
his  criminal  infatuation  and  blind  confidence  in  Delilah.' 

Chronology. — The  time  embraced  by  this  book  is  a  subject  which  has  elicited  much 
discussion.  There  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  received  chronology  and  the  gene- 
alo<^ies;  and  yet  in  all  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  reconcile  them,  so  many  changes 
and  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book  have  been  proposed,  that  devout  readers 
of  the  Bible  shrink  from  what  they  are  apt  to  regard  as  the  unhallowed  boldness  of  criti- 
cism. The  diflSculty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  chronology  arises  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  method  adopted  in  giving  the  details  of  this  history;  for,  according  to  this  method, 
the  religious  declensions  which  incurred  punishment,  and  the  Divine  deliverances  which 
followed  repentance  and  reformation,  are  related  at  such  length  as  to  form  the  chief 
poi-tion  of  the  book,  while  lengthened  periods  under  the  wise  administration  of  an 
enlightened  and  patriotic  judge,  when  the  people,  through  their  faithful  adherence 
to  God,  enjoyed  profound  peace  and  great  national  prosperity,  receive  only  a  passing 
notice  in  a  single  sentence,  as  presenting  no  occurrence  of  striking  character  or  historic 
interest.  Besides,  those  intervals  of  peace  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  seasons  of  punish- 
ment and  adversity,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  universal,  but  partial  or  local,  relating 
to  a  part  only  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or  limited  to  a  particular  district  of  the  land 
(see  ch.  iv.  2,  31 ;  x.  8).  But  periods  there  were,  of  greater  or  less  duration,  when  true 
religion  flourished  in  Israel,  and  consequently  order,  tranquillity,  and  happiness  reigned 
amongst  the  people  at  large.  Those  periods  have  been  recorded,  and  their  collective 
amount  is  exhibited,  in  the  following  tabular  view  (see  EosenmiUler's  *  Procemium '  to 
his  Commentary) :— 
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Servitude.  Kest.  Ybars. 

Under  Chusan-Risliatliaim  (ch.  iii.  8) 8 

Under  Othniel  (ch.  iii.  11),  .        .        .  40 

Under  Eglon  (cb.  iii.  14), 18 

Under  Ehud  (ch.  iii.  30)  and  Shamgar,  80 

Under  Jabin  (ch.  iv.  3) 20 

Under  Barak  (ch.  V.  31),      ...  40 

Under  Midian  (ch.  vi.  1), 7 

Under  Gideon  (ch.  viii.  28),  ...  40 

Usurpation  of  Abimelech  (ch.  ix.  22), 3 

Judgeship  of  Tola  (ch.  x.  2),         .        .  23 
„             Jair  (ch.  x.  22),        .         .22 

Under  Ammon  (ch.  x.  8), •        .  IS 

Judgeship  of  Jephthah  (ch.  xii.  7),       .  6 

„              Ibzan  (ch.  xii.  8,  9),          .  7 

Elon  (ch.  xii.  11)      .         .  10 

,,              Abdon  (ch.  xii.  14), .         .  8 

Under  the  Philistines  (ch.  xiii.  1), 40 

Judgeship  of  Samson  (ch.  xv.  20 ;  xvi.31),      20 

„             EU  (1  Sam.  iv.  18),   .        .  40 

450 
This  is  the  number  of  years  during  which,  according  to  the  apostle  Paul,  the  govern- 
ment by  judges   lasted  in  Israel,    "  until  Samuel   the  prophet"   (Acts  xiii.    20).     But 
the  years  are  given  in  large  round  numbers.     Many  of  the  judges  may  have  flourished 
collaterally  in  different   parts  of  the  land;   and  the  authority  of  some  of  them  was 
exercised  only  over  one  tribe,   or  a  few  neighbouring  ones — not  over  all  the  chosen 
people.     Besides,  Lord  A.  Hervey  has  pointed  out  several  striking  points  of  coincidence, 
from  which  it  appears  probable  that  the  successive  narratives  of  Ehud,  Gideon,  and 
Jephthah  refer   to  one  and  the  same   time,  indicating   pretty  plainly  a   simultaneous 
movement  of  the  Israelites,  under  those  energetic  leaders,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Moabites,  Midianites,  and  Ammonites,  who  had  for  a  long  time  oppressed  them.     And 
in  regard  to  the  five  concluding  chapters  of  this  book,  the  same  writer  shows,  from  the 
circumstance  of  Jonathan,  the  priest  of  the  Danite  tribe,  being  the  grandson  of  Moses 
(ch.  xviii.  30),  and  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  being  still  alive  (ch.  xx.  28),  that  the 
events  related  in  that  portion  of  the  history  must  have  taken  place  within  a  hundred 
years  from  the  death  of  Joshua.     Taking  these  and  other  circumstances,  which  we  cannot 
afford  space  to  mention,  into  consideration,  he  concludes  that  *  if  we  string  together  the 
different  accounts  of  the  different  parts  of  Israel,  which  are  given  us  in  this  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  ancient  records,  and  treat  them  as  connected  and  successive  history, 
we  shall  fall  into  as  great  a  chronological  error  as  if  we  treated  in  the  same  manner  the 
histories  of  Mercia,  Kent,  Essex,  Wessex,  and  Northumberland  before  England  was  a 
kingdom.     Whatever  uncertainty  may  still  hang  over  the  exact  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Israel  between  Joshua  and  Eli,  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds,  so 
far  as  the  specified  times  of  war  and  rest  go,  on  which  to  overthrow  the  evidence  drawn 
from  the  genealogies  (1  Chr.  i. — vi.);  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  histories  themselves  very  favoui-able  to  the  shorter  period  indicated  by  the  gene- 
alogies' ('  Genealogies,'  p.  238).     It  may  be  proper  to  add,  however,  that  Jackson  and 
Hales,  in  their    '  Chronologies,'   Dr.  Mill,  Kennicott,   follow  the   received   chronology, 
considering  that  errors  have  crept  into  the  genealogies.     If  any  should  be  startled  by 
this  conclusion,  as  affecting  the  statement  of  Paul,  already  referred  to,  the  following 
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remarks  of  Scott,  the  commentator,  are  commended  to  their  consideration.  After  a 
quotation  from  Whilhy,  to  the  effect  that  Paul  here  followed  the  chronology  adopted  by 
Josephus  and  the  Jews,  who  make  591  years  from  the  exodus  to  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  he  proceeds  to  say, — '  Perhaps  this  learned  writer  (Whitby)  did  not  recollect  that 
the  computation  of  Josephus  alters  the  whole  system  of  Biblical  chronology;  for  the 
chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  the  exodus,  and  from  the  building  of  the  temple 
till  the  coming  of  Christ  (1  Ki,  vi.  1),  is  founded  on  grounds  sufficiently  firm.  But  if 
112  years  more  than  the  general  computation  passed  between  the  exodus  and  the 
building  of  the  temple  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  received  chronology  of  Judges),  then  the 
birth  of  Christ  took  place  in  the  year  4115,  instead  of  4004.  It  is  well  known,  or 
at  least  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  chronology  both  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
Josephus  is  erroneous  and  perplexed  in  no  ordinary  degree.  But  bow  far  the  apostle 
and  Luke,  in  recording  his  discourse,  took  these  unimportant  matters  as  they  found 
them,  is  another  question;  and  if  they  did  so,  the  circumstance  of  learned  men  in  their 
studies  having  discovered  that  these  generally-admitted  calculations  were  inacciu'ate  has, 
in  my  view,  nothing  to  do  with  the  divine  inspiration  either  of  the  preacher  or  the  his- 
torian. For  they  were  inspired  to  deliver  Divine  truth  to  mankind,  unsophisticated 
and  unmutilated — not  to  correct  genealogies  or  give  chronological  calculations.  Even  on 
the  supposition  that  the  apostle  was  aware  of  the  inaccuracy,  it  would  have  obstructed 
his  grand  object  to  advance  any  new  opinion,  or  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  correct  the 
wrong  one'  [Scott's  '  Commentary'  on  Acts  xiii.  20).  (On  the  chronology  of  the  Judges, 
see  Brett's  'Chronological  Essay;'  Hervey's  'Genealogies,'  pp.  204-276;  Kennicott's  'Dis- 
sertation,' Ixxx.,  sec.  3 ;  Eosenmiiller' s  '  Scholia,'  vol.  ii. ;  Bertheau,  '  Das  Buch  der 
Kichter  und  Rut.') 

Canonical  Authority. — The  inspired  character  of  this  book  is  confirmed  by  allusions 
to  it  in  many  passages  of  Scripture  (cf.  ch.  iv.  2;  vi.  14,  with  1  Sam.  xii.  9-12;  ch.  ix. 
53,  with  2  Sam.  xi.  21;  ch.  vii.  25,  with  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11  ;  ch.  v.  4,  5,  with  Ps.  vii.  5; 
cL  xiii.  5;  xvi.  17,  with  Matt.  ii.  13-23;  Acts  xiii.  20;  Heb.  lii.  32), 


RUTH. 

[Hebrew,  rrn;  Septuagint,  P0Y9.]  This  book,  together  with  the.  concluding  chap- 
ters of  Judges,  is  supplementary  to  that  book,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  domestic 
narrative,  which  refers  to  the  period  when  the  judges  ruled.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Hebrew  canon,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Book  of  Judges  as  an  appendix; 
but  the  modern  Jews  class  it  with  the  five  Megilloth,  or  volumes  comprising  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther;  but  its  position  in 
the  order  of  their  arrangement  is  various,  being  put  sometimes  first,  at  other  times 
last:  while  in  Van  der  HoogMs  Bible,  from  which  we  take  this  list,  it  occupies 
the  second  place.  As  to  the  chronology  of  the  events  which  it  records,  certain 
knowledge  cannot  be  arrived  at.  Lightfoot,  following  eminent  Jewish  writers,  fixes 
the  date  under  the  judgeship  of  Ehud  or  Shamgar,  when  Israel  was  tributary  to  the 
king  of  Moab;  and  in  that  case  the  episode  should  come  in  between  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters  of  Judges.  Others,  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  Josephus  ('Antiquities,' 
b.  ix.,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  1),  make  the  time  of  the  occurrences  so  late  as  the  administration  of 
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Eli,  But  the  generality  of  the  Jews  assign  it  to  the  period  of  Ibzan's  government — the 
successor  of  Jephthah — conceiving  Ibzan  is  another  name  for  Boaz,  as  both  belonged  to 
Bethlehem.  But  at  none  of  all  these  periods  is  there  any  record  of  a  scarcity  or  famine 
pressing  upon  the  people,  such  as  that  which  compelled  the  family  of  Elimelech  to 
migrate  into  Moab ;  and  the  only  occasion,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  judges,  when 
the  Israelites  did  suffer  extreme  privation,  was  in  consequence  of  the  Midianite  oppres- 
sion, (Judg.  vii.)  Accordingly,  Usher,  in  his  chronology,  which  is  followed  in  our 
authorized  translation,  assigns  it  to  that  period  of  national  suffering  which  preceded  the 
appearance  of  Gideon. 

Authooshi]). — The  remarks  made  in  the  introduction  to  the  preceding  book  are  equally 
applicable  to  this — viz.,  that  in  the  general  opinion  both  of  Jews  and  Christians,  it  was 
composed  by  Samuel.  So  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  the  narrative  Hebrew  is  not 
that  of  a  later  age,  and  what  appear  to  be  Chaldaisms  are  used  in  familiar  conversation. 
It  appears  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  prior  to  the  time  of  the  prophet 
(see  ch.  iv.  17-22);  and  this  opinion,  in  addition  to  other  reasons  on  which  it  rests, 
is  confirmed  by  ch.  iv.  7,  where  it  is  evident  that  the  history  was  not  compiled 
after  the  transactions  recorded.  That  the  date  of  its  composition  was  considerably  pos- 
terior to  the  occurrences  narrated,  appears  from  the  necessity  of  explaining  in  that 
passage  a  singular  custom  which,  in  the  author's  time,  had  fallen  into  desuetude;  and  the 
general  phraseology  used  at  the  commencement,  "  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled," 
furnishes  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  not  written  till  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in 
Israel.  Nay,  further,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  genealogy  at  the  close,  that  the  date 
of  the  composition  must  be  placed  so  late  as  not  only  the  birth,  but  even  the  anointing 
of  David  to  the  kingdom,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  a  leading  design  of  the  sacred  writer 
to  supply  in  this  book  a  missing  link  in  the  genealogical  chain  which  connected  the 
lineage  of  Boaz  with  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  grandson  of  Jacob,  and  thus  to  show 
that,  in  the  elevation  of  David,  their  descendant,  to  the  throne,  the  prophecy  of  Jacob 
would  be  fulfilled. 

Credibility/. — The  story  detailed  in  the  book  is  extremely  interesting.  The  distress  of 
Naomi,  the  bereavements  in  her  family,  her  stedfast  principle  and  pious  life,  which  won 
so  completely  the  affections  of  Buth,  as  induced  her,  though  a  foreigner  and  bred  a 
heathen,  to  prefer  the  society  of  her  aged  mother-in-law  to  that  of  her  Moabite  relatives, 
to  remove  with  her  to  the  land  of  Israel,  and  finally  to  adopt  her  religion,  form  the 
elements  of  a  domestic  narrative,  in  the  progress  of  which  our  sympathies  are  strongly 
enlisted.  And  then  the  happy  tm-n  which  things  are  found  to  take  in  the  sequel — the 
re-establishment  of  Naomi  in  her  native  Bethlehem,  the  commotion  which  her  arrival 
excited  amongst  the  villagers,  the  simplicity  of  the  rural  scenes  and  patriarchal  manners 
described,  the  winding  up  of  the  eventful  narrative  by  the  generous  liberality  of  an 
opulent  proprietor  toward  the  two  impoverished  strangers,  and  his  ultimate  marriage  with 
Ruth — invest  this  little  picture  of  country  life  with  all  the  interest  of  a  tale  of  fiction.  That 
the  country  of  Moab  should,  in  the  circumstances  described,  become  a  refuge  to  the  fam- 
ishing Israelites  in  Bethlehem,  was  most  natural.  The  distance  from  the  land  of  Judah 
was  not  great,  for  the  Moabite  possessions  bordered  on  the  extremity  of  the  Salt  Sea;  and 
that  such  a  primitive  state  of  society  as  this  history  discloses  should  be  found  existing 
there  in  so  advanced  a  period  of  Israel's  history,  is  rendered  highly  credible  from  the 
character  of  the  country,  Bethlehem  being  envii'oned  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and 
never  disturbed  by  the  raids  and  invasions  which  desolated  other  districts  and  dispersed 
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their  inhabitants.  In  fact,  the  history  in  this  instance  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the 
character  of  that  region.  For  'just  there,  on  the  mountain  surface  between  Jerusalem 
and  Hebron,  it  is  in  that  medium  condition,  between  the  arid  desolation  of  some  parts 
and  the  luxurious  beauty  and  richness  of  others,  which  would  eminently  favour  such  a 
life  and  social  condition  as  we  find  in  the  history  of  Ruth'  {Drews  'Scripture  Lands, 
p.  101).  One  additional  element  of  credibility  is  found  in  the  circumstance  of  Ruth,  a 
Moabitess,  being  an  ancestor  of  David ;  and  as  this  was  considered  a  disgrace,  it  is  said  by 
Jewish  writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  opprobrious  taunts  which  Shimei  threw  out  against 
the  fugitive  monarch,  when  "he  came  out  and  cursed  still  as  he  came"  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5).  This 
descent,  then,  so  little  flattering  to  the  renowned  king  of  Israel,  affords  internal  evidence 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  book  which  records  it. 

Canonical  Autliority. — The  inspiration  of  this  book  is  attested  by  the  fact  of  Ruth's 
name  being  inserted  by  Matthew  in  the  Saviour's  genealogy;  and,  indeed,  some  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  chief  object  of  this  history  was  to  bring  before  the  church,  in  the 
person  of  Ruth,  a  typical  representation  of  the  introduction  of  Gentile  believers  into 
incorix)ratioa  with  the  spiritual  church  of  Christ.  ('  The  Book  of  Ruth  in  Hebrew,  with 
Grammatical  Notes,  »fcc.,'  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Wright,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
U7nbreii,  '  tjber  Geist  und  Zweck  des  Buches  Ruth;'  '  Das  Buch  der  Richter  und  Ruth 
erklart,'  von  Ernst  Bertheau;  '  Bethlehem  in  Palsestina,'  by  Dr.  Titus  Tobler;  Bush's 
*  Notes  on  Ruth;'  LawsorCs  'Lectures.') 


1  AND  2  SAMUEL. 


[Hebrew,  ^??int|'.]  The  two  books  so  called  were,  by  the  ancient  Jews,  conjoined  so  as 
to  make  one  historical  record,  and  in  that  form  it  could  be  called  the  Book  of  Samuel 
with  more  pi-opriety  than  now,  the  second  being  wholly  occupied  with  the  relation  of 
transactions  that  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of  that  eminent  judge.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  book  had  originally  a  different  title,  at  least  if  any  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Septuagint  calling  it  BA2IAEIQN  DPOTH  KAI  AEYTEPA, 
'the  First  and  Second  Book  of  Kings,'  or  (as  the  term  they  use  is  not  Bao-tAtajv,  but 
Bac/XEtwv)  of  "  reigns,"  or  "  kingdoms."  The  Vulgate  has  followed  their  example;  and 
in  our  authorized  version  the  designation  is  The  First  and  Second  Book  of  Samuel, 
otherwise  called  the  First  and  Second  Book  of  the  Kings.  The  propriety  of  such  a 
title  is  obvious,  for  the  largest  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  establishment 
and  the  policy  of  monarchical  government  in  Israel. 

Author shif. — It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  the  name  "the  Book  of  Samuel" 
originated;  whether  because  it  relates  the  life  and  times  of  Samuel,  or  because  he 
commenced  the  composition  of  this  history.  The  Jews  universally  believed  that  the 
early  portion  of  the  First  Book,  down  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  was 
written  by  Samuel,  but  on  what  grounds  that  belief  rested  is  unknown;  while  the 
rcjmainder  of  the  first,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  book,  they  ascribed  to  Nathan  and 
Gad,  founding  this  opinion  on  1  Chr.  xxix.  29.  Modern  scholars,  however,  are  divided 
about  the  matter; — some  supposing  that  the  statements  in  ch.  ii.  26;  iii.  1,  indicate  the 
hand  of  the  judge  himself,  or  a  contemporary;  while  others  think,  from  1  Sam.  v.  5; 
vi.  18;  xii.  5;  xxvii.  6;  xxx.  25;  also  ix.  9  {Thenius);  2  Sam.  iv.  3;  vi.  8;  xviii.  18; 
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xxi.  2,  that  its  composition  must  be  referred  to  a  later  age.  It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that  these  supposed  marks  of  an  after  period  were  interpolations  of  Ezra  (see 
Eichhorn,  '  Einleitung,'  p.  476).  In  fact,  there  is  strong  internal  evidence  that  these 
two  books  were  in  existence  and  well  known  in  the  ancient  church,  before  either  Kings 
or  Chronicles  were  published ;  for  in  both  of  the  latter  a  variety  of  circumstances  are 
contained,  which  were  evidently  derived  from  the  book  of  Samuel.  The  old  Jewish 
opinion  which  ascribes  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book  to  the  prophet  is  likely  to  stand; 
and  the  continuation  of  it  in  the  second  book  abounds  with  so  many  vivid  sketches  and 
minute  details,  as  plainly  indicate  the  hand  of  a  contemporary  author,  who  drew  his 
materials  from  personal  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  written  documents  of  various 
kinds — family  records,  royal  annals,  anthologies,  &c. 

Contents. — The  subjects  embraced  by  these  two  books  are  very  numerous  and  diver- 
sified. Beginning  with  the  birth  of  Samuel,  his  early  consecration  to  the  sacred  office, 
and  his  subsequent  call  to  the  functions  of  a  prophet — the  close  of  the  administration  of 
the  good  old,  biit  too  facile,  Eli,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  threatened  judgments  on  his 
house,  together  with  the  national  disaster  in  the  captivity  of  the  ark — its  migrations  in 
the  Philistine  country,  the  appalling  phenomena  that  occurred  to  its  captors,  and  its 
miraculous  restoration  to  the  land  of  Israel — the  activity  and  faithfulness  of  Samuel  as  a 
magistrate,  the  high  respect  entertained  for  his  venerable  character,  and  the  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  public  conduct  of  his  sons — the  increasing  clamour  for  a  change 
of  government,  with  the  Divine  permission  for  the  introduction  of  a  monarchy — the 
appointment  of  Saul,  his  military  energy,  wayward  temper,  fits  of  lunacy,  his  jealousy  and 
persecution  of  David  after  the  slaughter  of  Goliath,  his  defeat  at  Gilboa  and  unhappy 
end,  and  the  touching  elegy  on  the  event — the  inauguration  of  David  as  king,  first  at 
Hebron  and  then  in  Jerusalem — his  glorious  reign,  great  qualities,  fatal  crimes,  domestic 
and  political  troubles,  the  promised  perpetuity  of  his  dynasty,  and  his  last  fatal  error  in 
numbering  the  people,  with  its  awful  punishment ; — these  are  the  varied  contents  of  the 
books  of  Samuel,  and  impart  to  them  an  interest  which  render  this  portion  of  sacred 
history  more  interesting,  and  consequently  more  frequently  read,  than  perhaps  any  other 
part  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Canonical  Autlwrity. — The  admission  of  these  books  into  the  Jewish  canon,  as  well  as 
the  accomplishment  of  the  predictions  it  contains,  warrant  the  belief  that  it  was  composed 
by  a  prophet,  in  an  age  which  began  to  be  the  proper  era  of  prophets;  and  the  frequent 
references  to  it  in  various  parts  of  Scripture — in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  New  Testament 
— both  by  the  Saviour  (Matt.  xii.  4;  Mark  ii.  26;  Luke  vi.  4)  and  by  the  apostles 
(Acts  xiii.  22;  Heb.  i.  5),  are  sufficient  to  stamp  them  as  inspired  productions.  The 
First  Book  of  Samuel  abounds  in  anticipatory  statements,  which,  together  with  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  arrangement  of  the  text  (as  in  David's  appearances  before  Saul, 
and  the  lists  of  his  mighty  men)  (1  Sam.  xxiii.;  1  Chr.  xi.),  and  the  use  of  particular 
terms,  have  created  difficulties.  For  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  these  diffi- 
culties may  be  satisfactorily  removed,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  several  passages  in 
the  Commentary. — The  Second  Book  may  be  considered  as  ending  with  the  noble  ode, 
or  song  of  thanksgiving,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  ch.  xxiii.,  and  the  two  concluding 
chapters  appear  as  appendices.  Stdhelin,  with  some  other  modern  critics,  maintains  that 
the  two  initial  chapters  of  1  Kings  formed  originally  a  part  of  this  book;  and,  indeed, 
some  of  the  Christian  fathers  considered  it  as  extending  to  the  account  of  David's  death 
(1  Ki.  ii.  11).     But  there  is  a  completeness  about  it  which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a 
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theory;  while  the  commencement  of  1  Kings  indicates  a  distinct  and  independent  history 
by  a  different  author.  ('  Die  Bilcher  Samuels  Erklart,'  von  Otto  Thenius,  in  the  '  Kurz- 
gefasstes  Haudbuch;'  HdvernicJc,  '  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,'  part  ii.,  p.  145, 
also  pp.  376-38G;  Bunsen,  '  Bibelwerk,'  2d  abth.,  p.  496;  Le  Clerc,  Maurer,  and  other 
Commentaries,  English  and  German;  Stuart,  'On  the  Canon;'  Chandler's  'Critical  His- 
tory of  the  Life  of  David,'  2  vols. ;  and  Delaney's  '  History  of  David.') 


1  AND  2  KINGS. 

[Hebrew,  =,  ^  d\3^^9  ;  Septnagint,  BASIAEION.  TPITH  ;  and  the  heading  of  each  page 
is  Bao-,  7'.]  The  title  seems  to  have  varied ;  for  Origen  represents  them  as  designated  like 
the  ancient  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  the  initial  words,  "'n  1-??>^1,  '  Now  king  David.' 
The  Vulgate  entitles  this  first  book  'Liber  Begum  Tertius;  Secundum  Hebrseos,  Liber 
Malachim.'  Still  greater  diversity  appears  in  other  versions,  as  in  the  Syriac,  which 
designates  it  '  The  Book  of  the  Kings  who  flourished  amongst  the  Hebrews,  containing 
also  the  History  of  the  Prophets  who  flourished  in  their  Times;'  and  in  the  Arabic 
version,  which  calls  it  '  The  Book  of  Solomon.'  The  title  in  our  Bibles  has,  from  before 
and  since  the  present  translation  was  made,  stood  thus — "The  First  Book  of  the  Kings, 
otherwise  called  the  Third  Book  of  the  Kings."  But  in  common  use  the  second  part 
of  the  title  is  dropped,  and  the  former  alone  retained.  In  the  most  ancient  and 
approved  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  two  books  constitute  one  book.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  the  time  of  the  Masoretes;  but  the  more  modern  copies  have 
the  same  division  as  ours. 

Aitthorshi}). — The  name  of  the  author  is  unknown;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is, 
that  they  were  drawn  up  and  put  in  their  present  shape  by  an  editor  long  after  the  date 
of  the  events,  from  the  ancient  documents  that  are  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  the  history  as  of  public  and  established  authority.  Those  documents  were  written 
by  various  contemporary  prophets,  who  prepared  records  of  their  own  times,  bearing 
especially  on  the  state  and  interests  of  religion;  and  the  names  of  Nathan,  Gad,  Iddo, 
Ahijah,  Jehu,  and  others,  are  especially  mentioned  as  the  authors  of  such  memoirs  (2 
Chr.  ix.  29;  xx.  34;  xxvi.  22;  xxxii.  22),  But,  besides  these,  there  were  public  regis- 
ters, kept  by  the  royal  historiographers,  who,  under  the  name  of  "Recorder"  or 
"  Ref^istrar,"  occupied  an  important  position  amongst  the  great  officers  of  the  Hebrew 
court.  These  registers,  which  are  alluded  to  as  "  the  books  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  or  Judah,"  comprised  the  principal  events  of  daily  occurrence,  and,  of  course, 
beint^  continued  with  unbroken  regularity,  by  writers  whose  ofiicial  duty  it  was  to  record 
all  transactions  that  took  place,  whether  affecting  the  royal  family  or  the  national 
interests,  they  contained  a  full  detail  of  all  matters  of  interest  and  importance,  private 
and  public,  which  occurred  during  every  reign.  From  these  sources  of  information,  the 
compiler  of  this  book  drew  his  information ;  but  when  or  by  whom  the  materials  were 
moulded  into  their  present  form,  is  a  question  about  which  different  opinions  have  been 
entertained.  Many  Jewish  writers  ascribe  the  honour  of  making  the  compilation  to 
Jeremiah  but  the  prevailing  opinion  assigns  it  to  Ezra.  It  is  not  easy,  in  a  case  where  the 
competiu"'  claims  are  so  equal,  to  decide  in  whose  favour  the  balance  preponderates.  But 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  as  Ezra  is  allowed  by  common  consent  to  have  been  the  compiler 
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of  the  Chronicles,  it  is  not  likely  he  composed  two  books  relating  to  nearly  the  same 
period ;  and  as  the  date  of  this  composition  appears  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been 
prior  to  the  captivity  (as  may  be  inferred  from  1  Ki.  vi.  37,  38 ;  viii.  8 ;  xii.  9),  as  the  writer 
represents  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  disastrous  fall  of  his  country,  and 
still  further,  as  the  peculiarities  of  expression  and  style,  which  distinguish  the  prophetic 
book  of  Jeremiah,  are  traceable  here  also  (of  1  Ki.  xi.  4;  viii.  25;  ix.  5,  with  Jer.  xxxiii. 
17  ;  1  Ki.  xiii.  13;  xvii.  25;  2  Ki.  x.  8,  with  Jer.  xxii.  8 ;  2  Ki.  xvii.  13,  with  Jer.  vii.  13; 
1  Ki.  xxi.  12,  with  Jer.  xix.  3 ;  1  Ki.  xxiv.  xxv.  with  Jer.  Hi.),  we  are  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, as  highly  probable,  though  not  absolutely  certain,  that  the  conditions  of  authorship 
are  found  meeting  in  Jeremiah.  Stdhdin,  followed  by  Dr.  Davidson  ('  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament'),  maintains  the  lateness  of  2  Kings,  resting  that  opinion  on  -'the  Aram- 
aising  suffixes"  in  2  Ki.  iv.  2,  3,  7.  De  Wette  holds  the  same  sentiments  as  to  the  lateness 
of  the  production,  but  on  very  different  grounds.  For,  rejecting  as  he  does  all  predictions, 
and  viewing  all  the  prophetic  anticipations  in  this  book,  such  as  the  return  from  exile 
(1  Ki.  viii.  47),  the  destruction  of  the  temple  (1  Ki.  ix.  7,  8),  the  dispersion  of  the  people  (1 
Ki.  xiv.  15),  and  the  captivity  in  Babylon  (2  Ki.  xx.  17),  as  written  post  eventum,  he  logi- 
cally enough  concludes  that  the  book  was  a.  post-exilian  production.  But  no  believer  in  the 
reality  of  prophetic  foresight  can  sympathize  with  De  Wette  s  views,  or  attach  any  weight  to 
them  as  sound  arguments.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  latter  end  of  the  book 
must  have  been  written  after,  or  at  least  towards  the  close  of,  the  exile;  for  it  is  said, 
respecting  Josiah,  that  'there  was  no  king  before  him  like  to  him;  neither  after  him  arose 
any  like  him,' — whence  it  appears  that  several  kings  successively  sat  upon  the  throne 
after  that  monarch's  death ;  and  the  history  is  wound  up  at  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiachim,  the  second  last  king  of  Judah  (2  Ki.  xxv.  27-30).  As  bearing 
upon  the  preceding  explanation  as  to  the  sources  whence  the  author  of  Kings  derived  his 
historical  materials,  we  subjoin  the  following  excellent  remai'ks  of  3lr.  Layard  upon  the 
nature  of  the  Assyrian  records : — '  In  the  first  place,  the  care  with  which  the  events  of 
each  king's  reign  were  chronicled  is  worthy  of  remark.  They  were  usually  written  in 
the  form  of  regular  annals,  and  in  some  cases,  as  on  the  great  monoliths  at  Nimroud,  the 
royal  progress  during  a  campaign  appears  to  have  been  described  almost  day  by  day. 
"We  are  thus  furnished  with  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Jews.  There  is,  however,  this  marked  difference  between  them,  that  while  the  Assyrian 
records  were  nothing  but  a  dry  narrative,  or  rather  register,  of  military  campaigns,  spoli- 
ations, and  cruelties — events  of  little  importance  but  to  those  immediately  concerned  in 
them — the  historic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  apart  from  the  deeds  of  war  and  blood 
which  they  chronicle,  contain  the  most  interesting  of  private  episodes,  and  the  most 
sublime  of  moral  lessons.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  this  distinction  is  precisely 
what  we  might  have  expected  to  find  between  them,  and  that  the  Christian  will  not  fail 
to  give  it  due  weight'  ('Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  pp.  631,  632). 

Truth  and  Authenticity. — The  honesty  of  the  author  is  remarkably  evinced  by  the  tenor 
of  this  book.  On  the  one  hand,  he  shows  his  impartiality  in  recor-ding  acts  which  fasten 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  and  gross  corruption  on  the  kings  and  the  nation  of  Israel, — as  in  the 
pitiable  dotage  and  apostasy  of  Solomon,  the  senseless  indiscretion  of  Eehoboam,  the 
schismatic  worship  of  Jeroboam,  the  Phoenician  ritual  introduced  by  Ahab,  and  con- 
tinued with  infatuated  folly  by  his  successors  both  in  Israel  and  Judah ;  and,  on  the 
other,  his  scrupulous  fidelity  is  seen  in  his  giving  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  documents 
from  which  his  quotations  are  made.     Further,  the  credibility  of  these  books  is  estab- 
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lished  by  the  speedy  and  exact  accomplishment  of  the  propheciea  they  contain.  'That 
prophecy,'  says  Dr.  Gray  {'  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature'),  'which 
foretold  "that  Josiah  should  be  born  unto  the  house  of  David,  and  should  slay  the 
high  priests,"  was  not  fulfilled  till  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  it  was 
delivered.  Some  of  their  prophetic  denunciations  were  uttered  under  figurative  descrip- 
tions; and  Micaiah,  to  illustrate  the  infatuation  which  God  had  suffered  to  prevail  in  the 
councils  of  Ahaz,  that  it  might  lead  him  to  destruction,  unfolds  to  the  misguided 
monarch  the  danger  of  his  projected  enterprise,  under  a  representation  received  in  a  vision, 
in  which  an  imaginary  council,  and  the  supposed  agency  of  a  lying  spirit,  are  introduced, 
in  order  to  explain  the  Divine  conduct  in  some  analogous  proceedings.'  The  issue  fell 
out  as  Micaiah.  had  foreshadowed, — this  instance  affording  an  additional  proof  of  the 
truth  and  authenticity  of  these  books.  Even  Thenius,  while  rejecting,  like  many  Ger- 
man critics,  the  supernatural  element  in  the  sacred  history,  admits  the  Books  of  Kings 
to  possess  the  fullest  claim  to  credibility.  Some  parts  he  specifies  as  having  a  slight 
tincture  of  the  legendary;  'but  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  contents  admits  no 
doubts  as  to  their  historic  character.  Even  other  parts  to  which  he  takes  exception  are 
allowed  to  be  not  devoid  of  an  historic  basis;  and  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt  the 
trutb  of  that  which  is  noted  by  the  redactor  himself  ('Introduction  to  Commentary  on 
the  Books  of  Kings,'  p.  8 :  see  Introduction  to  Chronicles  in  this  work. 

Canonical  Authority. — The  inspired  character  of  these  books  of  1  and  2  Kings  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Jewish  Church,  which  ranked  them  in  the  sacred  canon ;  and, 
besides,  it  is  attested  by  our  Lord,  who  frequently  appeals  to  the  facts  recorded  in  them 
(cf  1  Ki.  xvii.  9;  2  Ki.  v.  14,  with  Luke  iv.  21-37;  1  Ki.  x.  1,  with  Matt.  xii.  42; 
'  Martyris  Commentarium  in  duos  libi'os  Regum,  Tiguri,  1566;'  '  Schmidii  Adnott,  in 
libros  Regum,  Strasburg,  1697;'  Keil,  'Commentary  on  Kings,'  translated  by  Dr. 
Murphy,  Belfast;  'Die  Biicher  der  Koiiige  erklart,'  von  Otto  Thenius,  Leipzig,  1849; 
Movers,  '  De  Utriusque.  Yet.  Jer.  Indole,'  in  which  that  author  labours  to  prove  that 
the  present  Book  of  Kings  was  made  out  of  an  older  work  by  Jeremiah;  Maurice, 
'  The  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Israel'). 


1  AND  2  CHRONICLES. 

[3,  K  n'p;n  'i^n^  words,  or  events  of  days-^i.  e.,  diaries  or  journals;  being  probably  compiled 
from  those  registers  that  were  kept  by  the  king's  historiographers  of  passing  occurrences.] 
In  the  Septuagint,  the  title  given  them  is  n  APAAEIIIOMENQN,  '  of  thing  omitted' 
— i.  e.,  the  books  are  supplementary,  because  many  things  unnoticed  in  the  former 
books  are  here  recorded;  and  not  only  the  omissions  are  supplied,  but  some  narratives 
extended,  while  others  are  added.  In  like  manner,  Xenophon  called  by  the  name  of 
JlapaXtiTro/ifva  that  work  which  he  Avrote  as  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  Thucydides 
regarding  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Jerome,  by  calling  this  book  '  Chronicon  totius 
Divinfe  Historise,'  originated  the  name  which  in  our  version  is  rendered  Chronicles. 

Authorship. — The  compilation  of  this  book  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Ezra,  who  drew 
the  materials  from  the  old  historical  documents,  and  arranged  them  in  subserviency  to 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  The  Talmudists  ascribe  the  composition  of  Chronicles  to 
him;  but  the  completion  of  the  genealogical  registers,  they  assert,  was  due  to  Nehemiah. 
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Whatever  truth  there  may  be  iu  this  assertion  as  to  the  division  of  labour,  the  chief 
burden  of  executing  these  books  was  undertaken  by  Ezra ;  for  the  directing  mind  of  one 
author  is  perceptible  throughout  in  pursuing  a  uniform  plan,  in  conformity  to  which  the 
facts  recorded  are  adduced,  recapitulations  are  made,  and  remarks  occasionally  indulged 
in— all  betokening  identity  of  origin.     That  the  author  was  Ezra  is  an  opinion  rendered 
highly  probable,  not  only  from  the  official  character  he  sustained,  but  from  the  clear 
evidence  furnished  by  the  book  itself  that  its  composition  dates  after  the  exile.     This 
appears  from  various  references  made  to  events  that  followed  the  captivity,  such  as  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22),  which  forms  at  once  the  end  of  Chronicles  and  the 
commencement  of  Ezra,  the  usual  sign  of  continuation  in  ancient  histories  (cf  Gen.  1., 
Exod.  i.),  and  the  enumeration  of  the  tribes  and  classes  of  peojJe,  to  which  the  first- 
returned  settlers  in  Jerusalem  belonged  (1  Chr.  ix.  2).     This  conclusion  is  still  further 
established  by  the  similarity  of  style  and  phraseology  in  this  book  to  that  employed  in  the 
history  called  by  the  name  of  Ezra,     Eichhorn  ('  Einleit.,'  iii.,  sec.  493)  has  referred  to  parti- 
cular instances  of  Chaldaisms  and  the  orthography  of  proper  names.     Several  expressions, 
too,  which  came  into  use  only  during  and  after  the  exile,  afford  corroborative  evidence 
of  the  late  date  of  this  book.     [--^^  a  he-goat  (2  Chr,  xxix.  21),  instead  of  the  earlier  -rm, 
occurs  in  Dan.  viii.  5,  8,  and  Ezra  viii.  35.]     Many  other  peculiarities  of  an  analogous 
nature  {Hdvernicic,,  '  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,'  p.  199)  might  be  adduced  to 
show  that  the  Chronicles  was  a  post-exilian  production;  and  although  they  do  not  afford 
any  direct  proofs  of  its  origination  from  Ezra,  yet  as  he,  from  his  Levitical  office  and 
influential  position,  appears  the  most  likely  person,  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  to  have 
undertaken  and  executed  such  a  composition,  the  general  voice  both  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  church  has  ascribed  the  honour  of  authorship  to  him.     Some  German  critics  of 
the  Neological  school,  however,  have  asserted  their  decided  dissent  from  this  opinion, 
founding  on  the  frequent  use  of  certain  letters  which  indicate  an  Aramaean  orthography, 
and  also  on  the  fact  of  Zerubbabel's  genealogy  (1  Chr.  iii,  19)  being  extended  to  the  ninth 
generation — i.  e.,  300  years  after  the  time  of  Ezra.     They  have  laboured  to  assign  it  to  a 
much  later  age.     In  regard  to  the  first  objection,  Hdvernick,  in  the  work  already  referred 
to  (sec.  34,  '  Second  Age  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature :  the  Period  of  the 
Captivity'),  has  satisfactorily  disposed  of  it  by  arguments  which,  however,  being  purely 
philological,  it  were  useless  to  repeat.     And   as  to,  the  enlargement  of  Zerubbabel's 
pedigree,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that,  from  the  great  interest  the  Jews  felt  in  the 
subject,  the  extension  was  interpolated  by  some  editor  in  after  times. 

Plan  and  Design. — The  leading  object  of  the  book  seems  to  have  been  to  show  the 
division  of  families,  possessions,  &c.,  before  the  captivity,  with  a  view  to  the  exact 
restoration  of  the  same  order  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  In  conformity  with  this 
design  a  genealogical  sketch  of  the  twelve,  tribes  is  drawn  from  the  earliest  times,  so  as 
to  discriminate  the  lineal  descendants  of  Jacob  from  the  mixed  multitude  which  returned 
from  Babylon.  And,  as  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the  restoration  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  were  objects  specially  contemplated  in  the  emancipating  edict  of  Cyrus,  the 
author  sets  himself  with  great  care  and  minute  particularity  to  describe  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  of  David,  especially  the  distribution  of  the  Levitical  tribe  into  a  succession 
of  courses,  and  the  assignation  of  the  singers  and  porters  to  their  several  stations  and 
duties  in  the  temple.  The  sketch  of  David  is  comprised  in  1  Chr.  x. — xxix.,  being  for 
the  most  part  a  recapitulation  of  what  is  contained  in  Samuel,  only  enlarged  by  the 
minute  account  of  the  temple  services  just  referred  to;   and  the  sketch  of  Solomon, 
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which  occupies  2  Chr.  i. — ix.,  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Book  of  Kings.  After  these 
the  historian  confines  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  history  of  the  theocratic  kingdom 
of  Judah,  with  notices  of  the  court,  and  the  policy  of  its  sovereigns  so  far  as  these  bore 
upon  the  interests  of  the  true  religion.  A  full  detail  of  such  things  is  given  in  the 
case  of  all  the  good  kings  of  Judah ;  and  this,  which  will  also  account  for  the  omission 
of  many  circumstances  in  the  lives  of  David,  Solomon,  and  others,  constitutes  the  grand 
distinctive  feature  between  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  Although  many  things 
ai-e  re-stated,  and  others  are  verbatim  repetitions  of  what  is  contained  in  Kings,  there  is 
so  much  new  and  important  information  given  in  this  book,  that,  as  Jerome  has  well 
.said,  the  Chronicles  furnish  the  means  of  comprehending  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  must  have  been  unintelligible  without  them. 

Truth  and  Authenticity. — As  the  current  of  historical  narrative  in  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  runs  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  direction,  the  harmony 
between  them — assuming  them  to  have  been,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the 
productions  of  two  separate  and  independent  authors,  and  written  at  different  periods — 
may  be  appealed  to  as  a  pledge  of  the  credibility  of  both.  But  amid  their  general 
agreement  there  are  discrepancies,  some  of  which,  however,  are  only  apparent,  originating 
with  critics  who,  regardless  of  the  violence  they  do  to  the  text,  endeavour  by  force  to 
support  some  favourite  theory;  while  in  regard  to  others  which  were  real  and  perplexing, 
the  researches  of  recent  times  have  furnished,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  means  of 
reconciliation.  As  a  specimen  of  the  first,  we  may  adduce  Lepsius's  objection  to  the 
genealogy  of  Heman  (1  Chr.  iii. — vi.  33-43),  which  he  pronounces  corrupt,  merely  on  the 
ground  of  its  undue  length,  being  traced  through  nineteen  generations,  and  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  Elkanah  twice  in  the  register.  A  still  more  extraordinary 
exception  is  taken  to  a  Levite  genealogy  (1  Chr.  vi.  24)  inserted  in  the  course  of  Levite 
genealogies,  and  far  removed  from  those  of  Benjamin,  that  it  is  spurious,  because  it 
concludes  with  the  name  of  Saul  (Shaul,  English  version),  who,  according  to  Lepsius, 
must  be  the  king  so  called  ('  Die  Chronologic  der  ^gypter  bearleitet,'  von  R.  Lepsius, 
theil  i.,  sec.  372;  see  also  Bunsen,  'Egypt's  Place,'  vol.  i.,  p.  176-177) — a  groundless  and 
most  absurd  objection!  Again,  the  author  of  Chronicles  is  charged  with  misrepresenta- 
tion, because,  in  reference  to  Jei'oboam's  introduction  of  the  calf-worship,  he  is  supposed  to 
ascribe  to  that  monarch  also  the  worship  of  the  goat.  The  passage  referred  to  is  2  Chr. 
xi.  15,  "  He  ordained  him  priests  for  the  high  places,  and  for  the  devils  ['D'Tiy^I,  and  for 
the  Seirim],  and  for  the  calves  [o'^-^iJ^i.,  and  for  the  Agalim]  which  he  had  made."  The 
objection  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  this  passage,  which  means  simply,  that 
Jeroboam,  by  introducing  the  worship  of  the  Agalim,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  harmless 
form  of  symbolic  worship,  had  been  guilty  of  as  plain  a  departure  from  the  true  religion 
as  in  the  adoption  of  any  other  gods,  for  the  Agalim  were  =  Seirim  (cf.  BocharCs 
'  Hierozoicon ').  '  How  little,'  says  Hengstenherg  ('  Pentateuch,'  vol.  i.,  p.  201),  *  the 
writer  intended  to  charge  Jeroboam  with  the  worship  of  the  goat  in  an  absolute  sense, 
appears  from  2  Chr.  xiii.,  where,  in  Abijah's  speech,  containing  a  full  enumei-ation  of 
all  Jeroboam's  misdeeds,  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  goat- worship,  though  its  introduction, 
if  such  had  really  been  the  case,  would  have  been  one  of  his  gravest  offences.'  In  regard 
to  other  objections  of  a  historical  nature,  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  or  misrepresentation, 
that  have  been  brought  against  the  author  of  this  book,  such  as  1  Ki.  v.  16,  compared  with 
2  Chr.  ii.  2 ;  1  Ki.  xv.  32,  with  2  Chr.  xiv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24,  with  1  Chr.  xxi.  25 ;  2  Ki.  v. 
26,  with  2  Chr.  xxii.  22,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Commentary.     They  have  provoked 
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more  cavilling  sneers  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  sacred  history.  Except  in 
the  case  of  numerals,  they  admit  of  easy  removal;  and  in  general,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  there  is  a  mutual  confirmation  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  of  Egyptian  records 
and  monuments  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  before  Christ — a  period  which 
even  the  sceptical  mind  of  the  late  Sir  George  Lewis  admits  to  be  the  most  reliable 
l)eriod  of  Egyptian  history  ('Historical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients') 
After  all,  however,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  inaccuracies  in  the  Chronicles, 
probably  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  system  of  enumei-ation,  and  that  the 
text  is  in  a  state  of  greater  imperfection  than  that  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Whether  the  text  is  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  there  has  been  a  deliberate 
design  to  corrupt,  or  culpable  negligence  in  transcribing  it.  At  all  events  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  its  position ;  for  in  the  time  of  Josephus  the  Chronicles  was 
classed  with  the  other  historical  books,  but  now  it  stands  at  the  end  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles.  And  this  alteration  of  outward  relative  place  is, 
there  is  good  reason  to  apprehend,  an  indication  of  other  changes  affecting  the  internal 
purity  and  textual  integrity  of  the  book. 

Canonical  Authority. — The  Books  of  Chronicles  are  frequently  refei-red  to  by  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  as  forming  part  of  the  Word  of  God  (see  the  genealogies  in  Matt.  i. ; 
Luke  iii.:  cf.  2  Chr.  xix.  7,  with  1  Pet.  i.  17;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  19-21,  with  Matt,  xxiii.  32-35). 
('  Die  Biicher  der  Chronik  erklart,'  von  Ernst  Bertheau;  also,  the  same  translated 
in  Clark's  'Theological  Library;'  Keil,  '  Apologetischer  Versuch  iiber  die  Biicher  der 
Chronik;'  Movers  '  tjber  die  Biblische  Chronik;'  Hmernidcs  'Introduction;'  Moses 
Stuart,  '  On  the  Canon,'  ifcc.) 


EZRA. 

[Hebrew,  f«^!?..]  It  was  reckoned,  along  with  Nehemiah,  one  book  by  the  ancient  Jews, 
who  called  them  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Esdras,  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches 
continue  to  do  still.  In  point  of  fact,  four  books  are  named  after  Ezra,  including  that  of 
Nehemiah.  There  are  two  other  books  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Esdras,  and 
though  they  are  regai-ded  by  Protestants  as  apocryphal,  the  first,  being  found  in  all  the 
MSS.  of  the  Septuagint,  in  which  it  stands  as  ESAPA2  DPilTON,  while  our  Ezra 
follows  as  E2APAS  AEYTEPON,  is  received  by  the  Greek  Church  as  canonical,  as 
it  was  also  by  the  Latin,  till  it  was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Its  antiquity  is 
undoubted.  Josephus  makes  liberal  quotations  from  it  in  his  '  Antiquities;'  but  though 
it  is  substantially  the  same  as  our  Ezra,  it  contains  some  extraordinary  interpolations, 
in  following  which,  the  Jewish  historian  has  been  misled  into  egregious  errors. 

Authorshij). — The  general  opinion  of  the  Chui'ch  in  every  succeeding  age  has  been 
that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  this  book.  Several  writers,  indeed,  of  learning  and 
authority  are  opposed  to  this  traditional  belief,  and  maintain  that  there  must  have  been 
various  authors.  Their  chief  objection  is  founded  on  ch.  v.  4,  whei'e  the  words  "  then 
said,"  kc,  have  occasioned  a  surmise  that  the  first  portion  of  the  book  was  not  written 
by  Ezra,  who  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem  till  many  years  after  the  occurrence  described. 
But  a  little  attention  will  show  the  futility  of  this  objection,  as  the  words  in  question 
did  not  proceed  from  the  writer,  but  were  used  by  Tatnai  and  his  associates,  as  is  evident 
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from  V.  10,  Indeed,  the  diversity  of  style  that  is  so  apparent  in  this  book  is  no  proof 
of  various  authorship;  and  it  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  first 
six  cliapters  consist  almost  wholly  of  a  collection  of  public  documents,  royal  edicts,  and 
official  letters,  relative  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  to  which  the 
history  relates.  As  a  very  natural  and  appropriate  introduction,  a  short  sketch, 
beginning  with  the  publication  of  Cyrus's  decree,  is  given  of  the  return  of  the  first 
cai-avan  of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel,  (chs.  i. — iii.)  The  fourth  chapter  opens  with  the 
account  of  a  quarrel  which  broke  out  between  these  settlers  and  the  Samaritans,  who 
attempted  to  obstruct  their  operations  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple;  and  from  v.  7  to 
ch.  vi.  13,  a  minute  detail  of  the  controvei-sy  is  given  in  Chaldee,  probably  from  some 
written  memorandum  of  the  affair  which  Ezra,  having,  as  Eichhorn  suggests,  found  on 
his  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  inserted  at  full-length  in  his  book.  After  a  short  but  vivid 
description  of  the  preparations  for  celebrating  the  first  sacred  services  in  the  newly- 
finished  temple,  Ezra  enters  (ch.  vii,)  upon  a  narrative  of  the  journey  of  the  second 
colony  to  Jerusalem;  and  as  he  now  speaks  in  the  first  person,  because  the  narrative 
embraces  occurrences  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  in  which  he  took  the  chief 
direction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  this  portion  of  the  book  he  was  the  author. 
The  same  style  of  composition  is  apparent  as  in  the  preceding  part, — by  the  insertion 
verbatim  of  the  edict  of  Artaxerxes  (ch.  vii.  11-26),  by  the  use  of  certain  idiomatic 
expressions,  and  by  a  number  of  minute  internal  marks  that  unmistakeably  indicate  the 
unity  of  authorship  throughout.  That  individual  author  appears,  on  a  combined  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  to  be  no  other  than  Ezra,  who  united  in  himself  all  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  work  so  unique.  By  hereditary  descent 
an  Israelite,  he  naturally  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  measures  that  had  been  originated 
for  resuscitating  the  fallen  nationality  of  the  Jews ;  from  his  social  position  he  jwssessed 
influence  with  the  Persian  court  to  be  appointed  head  of  a  mission  for  furthering  that 
object;  and  from  his  zeal  as  an  ardent  patriot,  to  satisfy  both  his  own  countrymen  and 
others  that  he  had  legal  sanction  as  well  as  religious  authority  for  the  course  he  iadopted, 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  draw  up  a  fully  authenticated  and  particular  narrative  of  the 
whole  proceedings  connected  with  his  embassy.  That  narrative  exhibits  a  peculiar  form, 
being  partly  (ch.  iv.  8  to  vi.  19,  and  vii.  12-27)  in  Chaldee  and  partly  in  Hebrew,  for  which 
the  circumstances  of  place  and  time  are  suflicient  to  account.  Ezra  was  writing  for  the 
instruction  of  Jews,  who,  from  birth  or  residence,  were,  like  himself,  familiar  with  the 
dialect  of  Babylon.  Being  by  office  a  priest,  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  "  (ch.  vii.  6),  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  tongue,  as  were  his  Jewish  bi-ethren  also,  from  the 
Scriptures  being  read  in  that  language.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  equally  easy  for 
him  to  write,  as  for  them  to  read,  in  either  language;  and  while  prudence  suggested  that, 
for  their  satisfaction,  the  public  decrees  and  other  documents  relative  to  the  mission 
should  be  recorded  in  their  original  state,  lest  translation  into  another  tongue  should  in 
the  smallest  degree  affect  or  alter  their  meaning,  the  rest  of  the  narrative  was  composed 
in  the  ancient  language  of  the  Jews.  This  circumstance  narrows  the  enquiry  respecting 
the  author.ship,  by  limiting  it  to  the  age  of  Ezra;  for  the  employment  of  two  languages 
in  the  composition  of  a  book  was  not  practicable  either  before  or  after ;  and  while  the 
Chaldee  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected,  differing  in  several  respects  from  that 
of  Daniel,  and  yet  much  purer  than  if,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  some  critics,  it  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  late  period  of  the  Maccabees,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  Hebrew  in  this  book  is  characterized  by  a  purity  and  correctness  far  superior  to  what 
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appears  in  writings  whicli  date  at  an  early  period  of  the  exile.  It  is  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety  that,  in  consequence  of  the  foreign  masters  who  in  long  succession  held 
possession  of  Palestine,  the  Hebrew  language  had  become  greatly  deteriorated,  traces  of 
which  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  {Hdvernich,  '  Introduction  to  Old  Testament,' 
sec.  34).  But  during  the  long  continuance  of  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews  gradually 
dropped  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue  as  a  medium  of  intercourse,  and  employed  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  Babylon,  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  preserved  only  by  a  study 
of  the  sacred  books.  The  stereotyped  style  and  phraseology  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Psalms  were  naturally  followed  instead  of  the  corruptions  which  had  vitiated  the 
Hebrew  language  as  spoken  in  the  later  days  of  the  monarchy;  and  hence  the  books 
written  after  the  captivity  exhibit  a  comparative  degree  of  linguistic  purity.  This 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  Book  of  Ezra,  and  furnishes  an  additional  argument  for 
ascribing  the  composition  to  him. 

Canonical  Authority. — This  book  was  received  into  the  Jewish  canon,  and  its  authority 
as  an  inspired  history  is  undoubted.  (Hdvernick's  'Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament;' 
Davidson's  'Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,'  ii. ;  Stuart,  'On  the  Canon  '.) 


NEHEMIAH. 


[Septuagint,  NEEMIAS.]  The  Hebrew  text  begins  with  nv^rj?  '^:?7,  '  words  of  Nehemiah,' 
which  are  commonly  understood  as  intimating  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
following  narrative.  But  several  modern  critics  consider  '."ipT  here  as  used  in  the  same  sense 
the  word  bears  in  the  title  of  Chronicles — viz.,  matters,  affairs  of  Kehemiah,  without  any 
reference  to  authorship.  And  upon  assigning  to  it  this  meaning,  they  are  the  more  dis- 
posed to  insist  that,  while  in  the  early  portion  of  the  book,  as  far  as  ch.  vii.  5,  the  first 
person  is  employed,  implying  that  it  proceeded  from'  Nehemiah,  the  latter  part  (ch.  viii. 
1 — X.  39)  uses  the  third  person,  indicating  the  writing  of  it  to  be  from  a  different  hand  ; 
but  in  the  last  section,  comprehending  the  register  of  names,  from  ch.  xi. — xii.  40,  and  an 
account  of  Nehemiah's  proceedings  on  his  retm^n  from  Persia  a  second  time  (ch.  xiii.), 
recourse  is  once  more  had  to  the  first  person.  When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  the 
book  is  characterized  thi'oughout  by  simple  earnest  piety,  and  at  the  same  time  by  an  in- 
tense feeling  of  patriotism,  which  keeps  but  one  end  constantly  in  view — viz.,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  capital  and  kingdom  of  Judah — there  is  a  moral  conviction  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  every  reader  that  Nehemiah  was  the  author,  and  that  if  written  documents  were 
incorporated  with  his  narrative,  the  insertion  was  done  under  his  eye  and  by  his  own 
hand  as  the  compiler  of  the  work.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  view  of  the  case. 
Nehemiah  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  book,  from  his  usually  writing  in  his 
own  name,  and,  indeed,  except  in  those  parts  which  are  unmistakeably  later  additions,  or 
borrowed  from  public  documents,  he  usually  employs  the  first  person.  The  major 
portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  history  of  Nehemiah's  twelve  years'  administra- 
tion in  Jerusalem,  after  which  he  returned  for  a  time  to  his  duties  in  Shushan.  At  a 
later  period  he  returned  with  new  powers,  and  commenced  new  and  vigorous  measures  of 
reform,  which  are  detailed  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  book. 

Difficulties. — The  register  in  ch.  vii.  is  substantially  a  repetition  of  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  Ezra  ii.     But  there  are  remarkable  discrepancies  between  the  two  copies  of  it, 
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in  the  names  and  collective  number  of  those  who  returned  under  Zerubbabel,  as  well  as 
in  the  amount  of  contributions  made  by  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers  (see  Commentary). 
As  to  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  register  of  the  high  priests  (ch.  xii.  10,  11) — which, 
without  Jeshua,  the  first  link,  makes  five  generations,  extending  over  more  than  160 
years,  and  terminating  with  Jaddua  the  high  priest,  who,  according  to  Josephus,  went 
out  in  his  pontifical  robes  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great — Stuart  considers  this  a  mar- 
ginal interpolation,  which  crept  into  the  text,  while  Lord  A.  llervey  s  solution  is,  that 
one  or  more  in  the  list  never  actually  filled  the  office  of  high  priest.  {Stuart,  '  On  the 
Canon,'  pp.  157-159,  if eri-e2/'s  '  Genealogies,'  pp.  277-291.) 


ESTHER. 

FHebrew,  ■inp>*  ;  Septuagint,  E20HP.]  This  book  derives  its  name  from  the  Jewish 
kdy  who,  having  become  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Persia,  employed  her  royal  influence  to 
efiect  a  memorable  deliverance  for  the  persecuted  church  of  God.  The  Jews  hold  this 
book  in  such  hicfh  esteem  as  to  assign  it  a  rank  next  to  that  of  the  Pentateuch;  their 
hif^h  value  for  it  resting  on  the  circumstance,  that  while  the  former  book  describes  their 
origin  and  constitution  as  a  nation,  the  latter  narrates  a  miraculous  deliverance  from 
threatened  extermination,  equal  to  a  second  national  birth. 

Authorship. — Yarious  opinions  have  been  entertained,  and  eagerly  supported,  as  to 
the  authorship  of  this  book,  some  ascribing  it  to  Ezra,  others  to  Nehemiah.  The  Jews 
consider  it  as  the  composition  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Jeshua;  and  the 
writers  of  the  Talmud  assert  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  authority  of  the  great  synagogue. 
The  popular  opinion  in  the  church  is,  that  Mordecai  was  the  author;  and  the  weight  of 
authority  both  as  to  value  and  numbers  greatly  preponderates  in  favour  of  his  claim. 

Truth  and  Authenticity.— Semler  considered  this  book  a  myth.  Be  Wette  pronounced 
a  critical  judgment  against  it  as  at  variance  with  historical  probability,  and  abounding 
in  the  most  extraordinary  misrepresentations  of  Persian  usages.  Eichhorn  satisfactorily 
answered  these  objections,  showing  that  it  rested  on  a  basis  of  historical  truth,  and  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  court  and  people  of  Persia  (see 
also  Loftus,  'Chaldsea').  Still,  many  eminent  writers,  both  British  and  foreign,  are 
perplexed  by  it;  and  the  farthest  that  some  will  go  in  support  of  it  is  to  regard  it  as  a 
historical  romance.  Without  specifying  particular  incidents  (which  are  fully  considered 
in  the  Commentary),  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  historical  character  of  the  book  is 
undoubted,  since,  besides  many  internal  evidences,  its  authenticity  is  proved  by  the 
stroncr  testimony  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  the  celebration  of  which  can  be  traced  up  to  the 
events  which  are  described.  A  further  proof  of  its  historical  truthfulness  is  found  in 
the  Persian  empire  being  divided  into  127  provinces.  In  the  earlier  reign  of  Darius 
there  were  120  governors  of  provinces  (Dan.  vi.  1),  and  in  the  time  of  its  highest 
prosperity  it  was  extended  and  divided  into  as  many  as  360  provinces  {Josephus,  'Anti- 
quities, b.  X.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  4:  cf.  Xenophon,  '  Cyropsedia,'  b.  viii.,  220,  232).  But  in  the 
intermediate  period,  the  number,  which,  from  the  time  of  Darius,  had  been  increased 
seven  provinces  by  Cyrus,  continued  so  in  the  reigns  of  Cambyses,  Xerxes,  and  their 
immediate  successors  {Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  xi.,  ch.  iii.,  sec.  2).  The  date  of 
Xerxes'  reign,  the  impulsive  character  of  that  monarch,  his  expedition  against  Greece 
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— to  make  preparations  for  which  the  provincial  governors  from  every  part  of  his 
dominions  were  summoned  to  Susa — his  anxiety  to  drown  the  mortification  of  his  dis- 
astrous defeat  in  the  voluptuous  pursuits  of  the  harem,  and  the  additional  taxes  he  was 
obliged  to  impose  on  his  subjects  to  defray  the  vast  expenses  of  his  Grecian  invasion, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  last  chapter, — all  tend  to  prove  the  historical  credibility  of  this 
book,  which  was  most  probably  extracted  from  the  archives  of  Persia. 

Canonical  Authority. — Niebuhr,  Arnold,  and  many  others,  question,  or  rather  reject, 
its  claim  to  inspiration  on  various  grounds,  but  principally  because  the  name  of  God  does 
not  once  occur  in  it.  But  the  uniform  tradition  both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
churches  supports  this  claim,  which  nothing  in  the  book  tends  to  shake ;  while  it  is  a 
record  of  the  superintending  care  of  Divine  Providence  over  His  chosen  people,  with 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  the  Church  should  be  furnished.  The  name  of  God 
is  strangely  enough  omitted,  but  the  presence  of  God  is  felt  throughout  the  history;  and 
the  whole  tone  and  tendency  of  the  book  is  so  decidedly  subservient  to  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  cause  of  true  religion,  that  it  has  been  generally  received  by  the  Church  in 
all  ages  into  the  sacred  canon. 


"^A^4Jf^-:>a 
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THE 

BOOK    OE    JOSHUA. 


1  IVrOW  after  the  death  of  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass, 
l^_    that  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Moses'  "minister, 

2  saying,  Moses  ^my  servant  is  dead;  now  therefore  arise,  go  over  this 
Jordan,  thou,  and  all  this  people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give  to  them, 

3  even  to  the  children  of  Israel.     Every  "^  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot 
shall  tread  upon,  that  have  I  given  unto  you,  as  I  said  unto  Moses. 

4  From  ''the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  great  river,  the 
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CHAP.  1. 

»  Deut.  1. 33. 
i>  Deut.  34. 5. 
"  Deut  U  2t. 
<>■  Gen.  15.  IS. 

Ex.  2!.  31. 

^'um.  34.3. 

Deut.  1.  7. 


CHAP.  I.  Verses  1-18. — The  Lord  appoint.s 
Joshua  to  succeed  Moses. 

1.  Now  ...  it  came  to  pass  ['n)]]— and  it  was. 
Tlie  copulative  p]  and,  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  book,  is  a  nexus  or  link  uniting  that 
book  with  another,  and,  conjoined  with  the  verb 
[^■^'],  implies  that  the  mind  of  the  writer  was 
occupied  with  some  leading  ideas  of  known  pub- 
licity that  ))ore  upon  the  statements  he  was  about 
to  make.  The  plirase  in  this  passage  points  to  the 
previous  designation  of  Joshua  to  be,  on  the 
demise  of  Moses,  the  future  leader  of  Israel ;  and 
thus  betokens  the  work  which  it  introduces  to  be 
not  only  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  but  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  preceding  Ijook,  though  not  necessarily  com- 
posed by  the  same  author.  It  is  employed  as  the 
customary  formula  of  beginning  the  later  historical 
books,  even  where  tliere  is  no  direct  reference  to 
any  prior  writing  (Euth  i.  1 ;  Esth.  i.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  1). 
[Septuagint,  kuI  kyeveTo.'\  after  the  death  of 
Moses.  Joshua  having  been  already  appointed 
and  designated  leader  of  Israel  (Num.  xxvii.  lS-2.3; 
Deut.  i.  38;  iii.  28),  in  all  probability  assumed  tlie 
reins  of  government  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Moses,  though  no  movement  towards  breaking 
up  the  encampment  in  Shittim  was  made,  the 
servant  of  the  Lord.  This  phrase  was  used  to 
describe  not  merely  a  worshipper  of  God,  a  pious 
Israelite,  but  one  who  had  received  a  special  call, 
or  a  commission  to  perform  some  important  ser- 
vice. In  tlie  former  sense  it  is  ajiplied  to  the 
angels  (Job  iv.  IS),  to  the  children  of  Israel  (Lev. 
XXV.  42,  55 ;  Isa.  xli.  8 ;  xliii.  10),  and  to  the  pro- 

Sihets  generally  (2  Ki.  ix.  7;  xvii.  13;  Ezra  ix.  11 ; 
er.  vii.  25;  xxvi.  5;  xliv.  4;  Dan.  ix.  6;  Amos 
iii.  7) ;  and  in  the  latter,  to  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  16),  Eliakim  (Isa.  xxii.  20).  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  XXV.  9;  xxvii.  G;  xliii.  10),  Zerubbabel  (Hagg. 
ii.  23),  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  24),  David  (2  Sam.  iii. 
18 ;  vii.  5,  8),  Moses  (Num.  xii.  7,  8 ;  Mai.  iv.  4), 
Isaiah  (ch.  xx.  3),  and  to  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xlii.  1 ; 
xlix.  6 ;  Zech.  iii.  8).  It  was  used  so  generally  in 
reference  to  Moses,  in  the  form  it  bears  in  this 
passage  (slightly  altered  in  later  times,  1  Chr.  vi. 
49;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  9;  Neh.  x.  29;  Dan.  ix.  11;  Eev. 
XV.  3),  that  it  became  his  official  title,  as  one 
invested  with  a  special  mission  to  make  known 
the  will  of  God:  and  it  conferred  great  hom  ur 
and  authority,  the  Lord  spake — probably  during 
the  period  of  public  mourning,  eitner  by  a  direct 
revelation  to  the  mind  of  Joshua,  or  by  means  of 
Urim  and  Thummim  (Num.  xxvii.  21).  This  first 
communication  gave  a  pledge  that  the  Divine 
instructions  which,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Theocracy,  had  been  imparted  to  Moses  would 
he  continued  to  the  new  leader,  though  Jehovah 
VOL.  n.  1 


might  not  speak  to  him  "mouth  to  mouth  "  (Num. 
xii.  8).  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  [i:B'in;]. 
[The  original  name  was  PV?'in  (Num.  xiii.  8,  16); 
piB7_  in  later  Hebrew  (Neh.  viii.  17)  (Septuagint, 
Tr)<rotis:  of.  Acts  vii.  45;  Heb.  iv.  8),  which,  having 
been,  according  to  Eastern  usage,  changed,  like 
those  of  Abram  and  Sarai  (Gen.  xvii.  5-15),  into 
Jehoshua  or  Joshua- -i.  e.,  'God's  salvation,'  or 
'  whose  help  is  Jehovah  '  (Geseniu8]—v;a.s  significant 
of  the  services  he  was  to  render,  and  typified 
those  of  a  greater  Saviour.]  Moses'  minister  [riT^'a 
HK'D,  attendant,  from  nnB',  to  wait  upon,  to  serve, 
used  specially  in  refereuce  to  sacred  rites  (Ezra 
yiii.  17:  cf.  Num.  iii.  6,  31;  iv.  9;  xviii.  2;  1  Sam. 
ii.  11 ;  iii.  1),  but  sometimes  to  secular  services  also 
(1  Ki.  i.  15:  cf.  Gen.  xxxix.  4;  xl.  4).  Sep- 
tuagint, TO)  vTTovpyw  MwuCTJJ,  the  underworker  to 
Moses] — his  official  attendant,  who,  from  being 
constantly  employed  in  important  services,  and 
early  initiated  into  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment, must  have  been  well  trained  for  undertaking 
the  leadership  of  Israel.  2.  now  therefore  arise, 
go  over  this  Jordan.  Joshua's  mission  was  that 
of  a  military  leader.  This  passage  records  his 
call  to  begin  the  actual  work  to  which  he  had 
been  previously  designated.  The  address  contains 
a  literal  repetition  of  the  promise  made  to 
Moses  (Deut.  xi.  24,  25),  and  by  him  conveyed  to 
Joshua  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  his  career 
(Deut.  xxxi.  6-8,  23).  But  in  the  divine  com- 
mission now  given  to  Joshua,  there  is  a  change  of 
expression  adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances ; 
for  whereas  the  words  used  to  Moses  were, 
"Every  ]ilace  whereon  the  soles  of  your  feet  shall 
tread  shall  be  pnujs"  the  terms  of  the  address  to 
Joshua  are,  "  Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your 
foot  shall  tread  upon,  that  have  I  piven  unto  you" 
referring  to  the  approacldnq  fulfilment  of  the 
promise.  "This  Jordan  "  indicates  that  the  river 
was  in  full  view  of  the  Hebrew  camp  in  Shittim. 
3.  Every  place,  of  course,  means,  not  universal 
dominion,  but  only  the  territory  comprised  within 
the  boundaries  here  described  (see  on  Deut.  xix. 
8.  9).  as  I  said  unto  Moses  (on  Deut.  xi.  24,  cf. 
Exod.  xxiii.  30,  31).  4.  From  the  wilderness  and 
this  Lebanon.  It  is  observable  that,  instead  of 
tracing  the  limits  of  the  promised  land  with  exact 
precision,  certain  prominent  points  only  are 
noticed  as  determining  the  extent  south  and  north, 
east  and  west.  "  The  wilderness  "  is  the  extensive 
desert  which  lies  on  the  south  of  Canaan  ;  Lebanon 
is  on  the  north.  It  is  called  "this  Lebanon,"  as 
mount  Lebanon — i.  e.,  anti-Lebanon,  or  Hermon — 
was  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  horizon  of  Joshua. 
"The  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,"  was  on 
the  east;   and  "the  great  sea  toward  the  going 
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passing  the  Jordan. 


river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the  great  sea 

5  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast.  There  *  shall  not 
any  man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  as  ^I  was 
with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee :  I  ^will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

6  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage:  for  ^unto  this  people  shalt  thou  divide 
for  an  inheritance  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers  to  give  them. 

7  Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do 
according  to  all  the  law  ^which  Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee: 
turn   not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  that   thou  mayest 

8  ^prosper  whithersoever  thou  goest.  Tliis  ^book  of  the  law  shall  not 
depart  out  of  thy  mouth;  but  -^thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and 
night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
therein :  for  ''^then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and  then  thou 

9  shalt  ^have  good  success.  Have  not  I  commanded  thee?  Be  strong  and 
of  a  good  courage ;  '  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed :  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest. 

10,      Then  Joshua  commanded  the  officers  of  the  people,  saying.  Pass  through 

11  the  host,  and  command  the  people,  saying.  Prepare  you  victuals;  for 
™  within  three  days  ye  shall  pass  over  this  Jordan,  to  go  in  to  possess  the 
land,  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you  to  possess  it. 

12  And  to  the  Reubenites,  and  to  the  Gadites,  and  to  half  the  tribe  of 

13  Manasseh,  spake  Joshua,  saying,  Remember  "^the  word  which  Moses  the 
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down  of  the  sun  "  was  the  Mediterranean.  The 
ocean  is  designated  "the  great  sea,"  Ps.  civ.  25. 
But  this  term  is  occasionally  applied,  as  here, 
to  the  sea  which  washed  the  western  coast  of 
Canaan  (cf.  ch.  xv.  12 ;  Num.  xxxiv.  6 ;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  20),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sea  of  Tiherias 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  called  by  other  names, 
Exod.  xxiii.  21;  Deut.  xi.  24.  all  the  land  of 
the  Hittites.  These  occu^iied  the  southern  ex- 
tremities, and  were  the  dominant  tribe,  of  Canaan. 
Their  superior  ]iower  and  the  extent  of  their 
domrnions  are  attested  by  the  mention  of  them 
under  the  name  of  Khita  on  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, and  still  more  frequently  on  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dyuasties.  What  life  and  encouragement  must 
have  been  imparted  to  Joshua  by  the  assurance 
that  his  people,  who  had  been  overwhelmed  with 
fear  of  that  gigantic  race,  were  to  possess  "all  the 
land  of  the  Hittites  !  "  I>ut  this  name  is  evidently 
used  here  as  representing  the  Canaanitish  tribes 
generally,  as  it  is  also  in  1  Ki.  x.  29 ;  2  Ki.  vii.  6; 
Ezek.  xvi.  3.  The  clause  is  not  found  in  the 
Septuagint.  5.  There  shall  not  any  man  toe  able 
to  stand  before  thee.  Canaan  had  been  promised 
to  Israel  by  a  divine  grant ;  and  the  renewed 
confirmation  of  that  grant  to  Joshua,  when  about 
to  lead  the  people  iuto  it,  intimated  not  only  a 
certain,  but  an  easy,  couquest.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  his  courage  and  hope  of  victory 
were  made  to  depend  (like  those  of  the  future 
king :  see  on  Deut.  xvii.  19)  on  his  firm  and  in- 
flexible adherence  to  the  law  of  God  ;  not  only  to 
that  regarding  the  extirpation  of  the  Cauaauites, 
but  to  the  whole  preceiits  of  the  divine  code. 

10.  Then  Joshua  commanded  the  officers  of 
the  people.  Thus  divinely  commissioned  and 
encouraged,  the  new  leader  inaugurated  his  work 
by  issuing  orders  to  the  Slioterim  (see  on  Exod.  v. 
10;  Deut.  xx.  5),  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a 
regular  genealogical  register  of  the  people  in  their 
divisions  and  sub-divisions,  to  allot  to  every  one 
his  share  of  public  work,  by  levying  men  for 
military  service,  and  noting  those  who  claimed 
exemption.  11.  Prepare  you  victuals.  This 
was  the  proclamation  those  officers  were  charged 


to  make,  that  the  people  should  lay  in  a  store 
of  what  was  required  for  their  sustenance  [ni? 
or  HTi;,  provision],  not  manna,  which  is  called 
poetically  by  this  name,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  25,  and  which, 
though  it  still  fell,  would  not  keep,  but  corn, 
sheep,  and  articles  of  food,  procurable  as  natural 
produce  in  the  conquered  countries  (ch.  ix.  11  ; 
Gen.  xlii.  25 ;  xlv.  21 ;  Exod.  xii.  39 ;  Judg.  vii.  8 ; 
XX.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  10).  for  within  three  days 
ye  shall  pass  over  this  Jordan—/,  e.,  the  third 
day,  according  to  Hebrew  idiom  (Gen.  xl.  13,  19, 
20).  The  import  of  these  words  apparently 
is,  that  the  people  •would  cross  the  river  within 
the  specified  time.  But  the  precautionary  measure 
of  despatching  spies  to  reconnoitre  Jericho  shows 
such  a  conclusion  to  be  wrong;  for  it  is  expressl.v 
said  (ch.  ii.  23,  24)  that  the  scouts  lay  in  hiding 
three  days  amongst  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
returning  to  the  camp  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  after  their 
return  that  Joshua  removed  from  Shittim  (ch. 
iii.  1).  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
harmonizing  the  several  incidents  that  transpired 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  Some 
writers  maintain  tliat  the  reconnoitring  party  had 
been  sent  a  considerable  time  before,  though  the 
fact  was  not  recorded  till  now ;  while  many 
others,  following./osep/i?(s('Antiquities,'b.v.  ch.  i.), 
are  of  opinion  that  the  mission  of  the  sjiies  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  orders  issued  to  the 
people  to  prepare  for  decamping.  The  explana- 
tion which  ajipears  the  simplest  and  freest  from 
difficulties  (see  on  ch.  iii.  2)  is.  that  the  statement 
in  V.  11  refers  to  the  time  allotted  for  the  people 
getting  ready,  ere  the  encampment  in  Abelshittim 
was  broken  up,  and  they  removed  to  the  desert 
bank  of  the  river,  where  no  victuals  could  be  got 
(Hess,  Geschicte  Josua,  Erstes  Buch,  'Zweytes 
Capitel,'  p.  31). 

12.  And  to  the  Reubenites,  and  to  the  Gad- 
ites, and  to  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  spake 
Joshua.  At  this  time  also  Joshua  himself  con- 
vened the  two  and  a  half  tribes  which  had  settled 
east  of  Jordan,  to  remind  them  of  their  engage- 
ment (Num.  xxxii.  1-42)  to  assist  their  brethren 
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servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  you,  saying,  The  Lord  your  God  hath 

14  given  you  rest,  and  hath  given  you  this  land.  Your  wives,  your  little 
ones,  and  your  cattle,  shall  remain  in  the  land  which  Moses  gave  you  on 
this  side  Jordan ;  but  ye  shall  pass  before  your  brethren  *  armed,  all  the 

15  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  help  them;  until  the  Lord  have  given  your 
brethren  rest,  as  he  hath  given  you,  and  they  also  have  possessed  the  land 
which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  them :  "  then  ye  shall  return  unto  the 
land  of  your  possession,  and  enjoy  it,  which  Moses  the  Lord's  servant 
gave  you  on  this  side  Jordan  toward  the  sun-rising. 

16  And  they  answered  Joshua,  saying.  All  that  thou  commandest  us  we 

17  will  do,  and  whithersoever  thou  sendest  us  we  will  go.  According  as  we 
hearkened  unto  Moses  in  all  things,  so  will  we  hearken  unto  thee :  only 

18  the  Lord  thy  God  ^be  with  thee,  as  he  was  with  Moses.  Whosoever  he 
be  that  doth  rebel  against  thy  commandment,  and  will  not  hearken  unto 
thy  words  in  all  that  thou  commandest  him,  he  shall  be  put  to  death : 
only  be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage. 

2  AND  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  ^  sent  "  out  of  Shittim  two  men  to  spy 
secretly,  saying.  Go  view  the  land,  even  Jericho.  And  they  went,  and 
''came  into  an  harlot's  house,  named  "^Rahab,  and  ^lodged  there. 
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in  the  conquest  of  Western  Canaan.  13.  Eemem- 
ber  tlie  word  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  commanded  you,  saying.  The  words  spoken 
by  Joshua  are  not  a  literal  quotation,  but  the 
substance  only  of  what  was  addressed  by  Moses 
(Deut.  iii.  18-20)  to  the  two  tribes  and  a  half, 
reminding  them  of  their  obligation  to  aid  their 
brethren  in  the  war  of  invasion,  on  this  side 
Jordan— j.  e.,  on  the  east  side.  ["135?  is  rendered 
sometimes  on  this,  sometimes  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  its  proper  meaning  in  any  passage  being 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  writer  or  speaker. 
It  is  used  in  Deuteronomy,  and  also  in  Joshua  (ch. 
V.  1 ;  xii.  7;  xxii.  7),  to  describe  the  western  region, 
obviously  on  account  of  the  only  home  as  yet 
possessed  by  the  Hebrews  being  on  the  east. 
But  most  frequently  it  denotes  the  east  country, 
because  Canaan  proper  was  always  regarded  as 
the  principal  or  central  portion  of  the  promised 
land  (see  Hengstenhercfs  '  Contrib.,'  iii.,  p.  813 ;  also 
'Balaam,'  p.  27,  English  translation);  and  in  this 
book,  whei'e  it  is  used  as  a  geograiibical  term,  an 
additional  word  is  sometimes  subjoined  to  give  it 
greater  precision  and  distinctness,  as  in  v.  15, 
"toward  the  sun-rising;"  or,  in  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  above,  where  it  denotes  the  west,  "EJ, 
westward,  is  added.]  ye  shall  pass  before  your 
brethren  armed  (see  on  ch.  iv.  12)  [D'rpn]— (see 
on  Exod.  xiii.  18  for  the  various  interpretations 
given  of  this  word).  [The  Septuagiut  renders  it, 
e'iJX,(uvoi,  well  girt :  cf.  Num.  xxxii.  20 ;  Deut.  iii. 
18.]  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour.  The  word 
all  is  frequently  used  in  a  loose  or  general  sense; 
and  here  it  must  be  viewed  as  indefinite;  for, 
considering  the  numbers  of  fighting  men  in  tlie 
eastern  tribes  (Num.  xxxvi.  7),  and  the  comijara- 
tively  small  levy  of  soldiers  who  actually  went 
over  to  Canaan  (see  on  ch.  iv.  13),  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  "all"  comprised  the  iiower  or 
choice  of  their  warriors. 

16.  All  that  thou  commandest  us  we  will  do. 
Their  readiness  to  redeem  their  pledge,  and  the 
teims  in  which  they  answered  the  appeal  of 
Joshua,  disjilayed  to  great  advantage  their  patri- 
otic and  xiious  feelings  at  so  intei-esting  a  crisis. 

CHAP.  II.  1-7. — BaHAB  RECEIVES  AND  CONCEALS 

THE  Two  Spies. 

1.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  sent  out  of  Shit- 
tim two  men  to  spy  secretly.    Faith  is  manifested 
3 


by  an  active  persevering  use  of  means  (Jas.  ii.  22); 
and  accordingly  Joshua,  while  confiding  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Divine  promise  (ch.  i.  3), 
adopted  every  precaution  which  a  skilful  general 
could  think  of  to  render  his  first  attempt  in  the 
invasion  of  Canaan  successful.  Two  spies  were 
despatched  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  ;  for,  in  the 
prospect  of  investing  that  place,  it  was  desirable 
to  obtain  full  information  as  to  its  site,  its  ap- 
proaches, the  weak  and  assailable  parts  of  its 
walls,  the  character  and  resources  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. This  mission,  which  in  many  respects  was 
a  perilous  one,  for  they  had  to  swim  across  the 
swollen  river,  required  the  strictest  privacy,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  studiously  concealed  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Israelites  themselves,  lest 
any  unfavourable  or  exaggerated  report,  publicly 
circulated,  might  have  dispirited  the  people,  as 
that  of  the  spies  did  in  the  days  of  Moses. 
Jericho  [i~'T,  also  inn;  (Num.  xxii.  1)  and 
rinn;  (1  Ki.  xvi.  34) ;  Septuagiut,  'Itpix'-o ;  classical 
writers,  'lepiKous].  Some  derive  this  name  from  a 
word  signifying  'new  moon,'  in  reference  to  the 
crescent-like  plain  in  which  it  stood,  formed  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills;  others,  from  a  word  signi- 
fying '  its  scent,'  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  the 
balsam  and  palm  trees  in  which  it  was  embosomed. 
Its  site  was  long  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  small  mud-walled  hamlet  Er-Eiha  (Reland's 
' Palaestina,'  pp.  383,  829;  Robinson's  'Biblical  Ee- 
searches,'  ii.,  pp.  279,  28o);  but  recent  researches 
have  fixed  on  a  spot  about  half  an  hour's  journey 
westward,  where  large  ruins  exist,  and  about  six 
or  eight  miles  distant  from  the  Jordan.  It  stood 
at  the  western  extremity  of  a  great  palm  forest, 
nearly  three  miles  broad  and  eight  miles  long,  but 
of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains  (Stanley's 
'  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  301).  It  was  for  that  age 
a  strongly-fortified  town,  the  key  of  the  eastern 
pass  through  the  deep  ravine,  now  called  Wady- 
Kelt,  into  the  interior  of  Palestine,  they  went, 
and  came  into  an  harlot's  house  [np,  or 
more  fully,  as  here,  P31T  m'^,  a  prostitute:  part, 
from  npT  to  commit  fornication,  to  i)lay  the  whore]. 
Many  expositors,  desirous  of  removing  the  stigma 
of  this  name  from  an  ancestress  of  the  Saviour 
(Matt.  i.  5),  have  called  her  a  hostess  or  tavern- 
keeper  [deriving  the  word  from  ft,  to  nourish]. 
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2  And  '^  it  was  toid  the  king  of  Jericho,  saying,  Beliold,  there  came  men 
in  hither  to-night  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  search  out  the  country. 

3  And  the  king  of  Jericho  sent  unto  Rahab,  saying.  Bring  forth  the  men 
that  are  come  to  thee,  which  are  entered  into  thine  house :  for  they  be 
come  to  search  out  all  the  country. 

4  And  'the  woman  took  the  two  men,  and  hid  them,  and  said  thus, 

5  There  came  men  unto  me,  but  I  wist  not  whence  they  were:  and  it  came 
to  pass,  about  the  time  of  shutting  of  the  gate,  when  it  was  dark,  that 
the  men  went  out:  whither  the  men  went  I  wot  not:  pursue  after  them 

6  quickly;  for  ye  shall  overtake  them.  But -^ she  had  brought  them  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of  flax,  which  she 

7  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof.  And  the  men  pursued  after  them  the 
way  to  Jordan  unto  the  fords :  and  as  soon  as  they  which  pursued  after 
them  were  gone  out,  they  shut  the  gate. 

8  And,  before  they  were  laid  down,  she  came  up  unto  them  upon  the 

9  roof;  and  she  said  unto  the  men,  I  know  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you 
the  land,  and  that  your  ^terror  is  fallen  upon  us,  and  that  all  the 

10  inhabitants  of  the  land  ^ faint  because  of  you.     For  we  have  heard  how 
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This  view  is  strenuously  supported  by  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke;  and  he  further  defends  it  by  the  authority 
of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  [who  renders  the 
ittelJia  pundekeetha,  a  woman,  an  innkeeper,  the 
Chaldee  piuvdak  being  an  evident  corruption  of 
the  Greek  iravSoKi.iov,  an  inn,  as  Buxlorf  has 
remarked.]  But  scriptural  usage  (Lev.  xxi.  7-14; 
Deut.  xxiii.  18;  Judg.  xi.  1;  1  Ki.  iii.  16),  the 
authority  of  the  Septuagint  [ttojovj)],  followed  by 
the  apostles  (Heb.  xi.  31 ;  J  as.  ii.  25),  and  the 
immemorial  style  of  Eastern  khans,  which  are 
never  kept  by  women,  establish  the  propriety  of 
the  term  employed  in  our  version.  Her  house 
was  i)robably  recommended  to  the  spies  by  the 
convenience  of  its  situation,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  the  inmates.  But  a 
Divine  influence  directed  them  in  the  choice  of 
that  lodging-place. 

2.  it  was  told  the  king— by  the  sentinels  who 
at  such  a  time  of  threatened  invasion  would  be 
posted  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  whose  duty 
required  them  to  make  a  strict  report  to  head- 
quarters of  the  arrival  of  all  strangers.  The 
king  was  of  course  only  a  petty,  though  indepen- 
dent, ruler,  each  of  the  cities  of  Canaan  at  this 
period  being  governed  by  its  own  melek. 

4.  the  woman  took  the  two  men  and  hid  them 
—lit.,  him ;  i.  e.,  each  of  them  in  separate  places, 
of  course  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  royal 
messengers,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  speedy  search 
after  her  guests.  True  to  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
for  which  Orientals  generally,  and  the  women  par- 
ticularly, have  ever  been  famous,  she,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  her  own  life,  protected  her  guests 
from  their  pursuers.  According  to  Eastern  man- 
ners, which  pay  an  almost  superstitious  respect  to 
a  woman's  apartment,  the  royal  messengers  did 
not  demand  admittance  to  search,  but  asked  her 
to  bring  the  foreigners.  5.  the  time  of  shutting  of 
the  gate.  The  gates  of  all  Oriental  cities  are  closed 
at  sunset,  after  which  there  is  no  possibility  either 
of  admission  or  egress  ;  and  in  the  East  there  is 
scarcely  any  twilight ;  '  sunset,'  tlierefore,  is  a 
period  'when  it  is  dark.'  the  men  went  out. 
This  was  a  palpable  deception.  But,  as  lying  is  a 
common  vice  among  heathen  people,  Kahab  was 
probably  unconscious  of  its  moral  guilt,  especially 
as  she  resorted  to  it  as  a  means  for  screening  her 
guests ;  and  she  might  deem  herself  bound  to  do  it 
by  the  laws  of  Eastern  hospitality,  which  make  it 
a  ijoint  of  honour  to  preserve  the  greatest  enemy. 


if  he  has  once  eaten  one's  salt.  Judged  by  the 
Divine  law,  her  answer  was  a  sinful  ex]iedient ; 
but  her  intirmity  being  united  with  faith,  she 
was  graciously  pardoned,  and  her  service  accepted 
(Jas.  ii.  25).  6.  she  had  brought  them  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  hid  them  with  the 
stalks  of  flax.  Flax,  with  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, is  at  a  certain  season  spread  out  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  Eastern  houses  to  be  dried  in  the  sun  ; 
and  after  lying  awhile  it  is  piled  up  in  numerous 
little  stacks,  which,  from  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  flax,  rise  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 
Behind  some  of  these  stacks  Rahab  concealed  the 
spies.  '  The  stalks  of  flax  had  no  doubt  just  been 
cut  down,  and  she  had  spread  them  upon  the  roof 
of  her  house  to  steep  and  to  season,  for  it  was 
harvest  (see  on  ch.  iii.  15).  It  would  seem  that 
the  flax  and  the  barley  were  crops  which  ripened 
about  the  same  time  in  Egypt ;  and  as  the  climate 
of  Canaan  did  not  difl"er  materially  from  that  of 
Egypt,  this  no  doubt  was  the  case  in  Canaan  too; 
so  that  the  flax  stalks  must  have  been  newly 
reaped.  Here  I  see  truth ;  yet  how  very  minute 
is  this  incident!  how  very  casually  does  it  present 
itself  to  our  notice !  how  very  unimportant  a  matter 
it  seems  in  the  flrst  instance  under  what  the  spies 
were  hidden  !  Enough  that,  whatever  it  was,  it 
answered  the  purpose  and  saved  their  lives.  Could 
the  historian  have  contemjilated  for  one  moment 
the  effect  which  a  trifle  about  a  flax-stalk  might 
have  in  corroboration  of  his  accoimt  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan  ?'  {Blunfs  '  Undesigned  Coinci- 
dences,' p.  106).  7.  the  men  pursued  after  them 
the  way  to  Jordan  unto  the  fords.  That  river  is 
crossed  at  several  well-known  fords.  The  first 
and  second  immediately  below  the  sea  of  Galilee 
(Irbj/  and  Mangles,  pp.  296,  301 ;  Seetzen,  p.  351 ; 
Buck'mgham,  p.  448 ;  Burckhardt,  p.  344 ;  Van  de 
Velde,  ii.  477;  Stanleji,  'Sinai  and  Palestine,' 
pp.  322,  335),  the  third  and  fourth  immediately 
above  and  below  the  pilgrims'  bathing-place,  op- 
posite Jericho  (see  all  of  them  alluded  to  in  Judg. 
iii.  28 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  29 ;  x.  17 ;  xvii. 
22 ;  xix.  15).  as  soon  as  they  which  pursued 
after  them  were  gone  out,  they  shut  the  gate. 
This  iirecaution  was  to  ensure  the  capture  of  the 
spies,  should  they  have  beeu  lurking  in  the  city. 

8-21.  —The  Covenant  between  Her  and  Them. 

8.  before  they  were  laid  down— iii.,  they  had 
not  yet  lain  down  (see  on  Gen.  iL  5).  she  came  up 
unto  them  upon  the  roof;  and  . .  .  said.    Eahab's 
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the  Lord  dried  'Hip  the  water  of  the  Red  seca  for  you,  when  ye  came  out 
of  Egypt ;  and  *  what  ye  did  unto  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  that 
icere  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  Sihon  and  Og,  whom  ye  utterly  destroyed. 
And  as  soon  as  we  had  •'heard  these  things,  ^'our  hearts  did  melt,  neither 
*did  there  remain  anymore  courage  in  any  man,  because  of  you:  for 
'  the  Lord  your  God,  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  in  earth  beneath. 

12  Now  therefore,  I  pray  you,  "'swear  unto  me  by  the  Lord,  since  I  have 
showed  you  kindness,  that  ye  will  also  show  kindness  unto  "my  father's 

13  house,  and  give  me  a  true  token:  and  that  ye  will  save  alive  my  father, 
and  my  mother,  and  my  brethren,  and  my  sisters,  and  all  that  they  have, 
and  deliver  our  lives  from  death. 

And  the  men  answered  her,  Our  life  ^for  yours,  if  ye  utter  not  this  our 
business.  And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  hath  given  us  the  land,  that 
"we  will  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  thee. 

Then  she  ^let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window;  for  her  house 

16  icas  upon  the  town  wall,  and  she  dwelt  upon  the  wall.     And  she  said 

unto  them.  Get  you  to  the  mountain,  lest  the  pursuers  meet  you ;  and 

hide  yourselves  there  three  days,  until  the  pursuers  be  returned :  and 

afterward  may  you  go  your  way. 

And  the  men  said  unto  her.  We  loill  be  blameless  ^  of  this  thine  oath 
which  thou  hast  made  us  swear :  behold,  ichen  we  come  into  the  land, 
thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of  scarlet  thread  in  the  window  which  thou 
didst  let  us  down  by :  ''and  thou  shalt  °  bring  thy  father,  and  tliy  mother, 

19  and  thy  brethren,  and  all  thy  father's  household,  home  unto  thee.  And 
it  shall  be,  that  whosoever  shall  go  *  out  of  the  doors  of  thy  house  into 
the  street,  his  blood  shall  he  upon  his  head,  and  we  will  be  guiltless; 
and  whosoever  shall  be  with  thee  in  the  house,  'his  blood  shall  be  on  our 

20  head,  if  any  hand  be  upon  him.  And  if  thou  utter  this  our  business, 
then  we  will  be  quit  of  thine  oath  which  thou  hast  made  us  to  swear. 
And  she  said.  According  unto  your  words,  so  be  it.  And  she  sent 
them  away,  and  they  departed :  and  she  bound  the  scarlet  line  in  the 
window. 

And  they  went,  and  came  unto  the  mountain,  and  abode  there  three 
days,  until  the  pursuers  were  returned :  and  the  pursuers  sought  them 
throughout  all  the  way,  but  found  them  not. 
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dialogue  is  full  of  interest,  as  showiug  the  uuiver- 
sal  panic  and  consternatiou  of  the  Canaauites  on 
the  one  hand  (ch.  xxiv.  11;  Deut.  ii.  25).  and  her 
strong  convictions  on  the  other,  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  promise,  and  the  stu- 

}iendous  miracles  that  had  opened  the  way  of  the 
sraelites  to  the  confines  of  the  promised  land. 
She  was  convinced  of  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah ; 
and  her  earnest  stipulations  for  the  preservation 
of  her  relatives,  amid  the  perils  of  the  ap]iroaching 
invasion,  attest  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  her 
faith. 

14.  the  men  answered  her,  Our  life  for  yours. 
This  was  a  solemn  pledge — a  virtual  oath,  though 
the  name  of  God  is  not  mentioned;  and  the  words 
"if  ye  utter  not  this  our  business"  were  added, 
not  as  a  condition  of  their  fidelity,  but  as  neces- 
sary for  her  safety,  which  might  be  endangered  if 
the  private  agreement  was  divulged. 

15.  her  house  was  upon  the  town  wall.  In 
many  Oriental  cities  houses  are  built  on  the  walls 
with  overhanging  windows;  in  others  the  town 
wall  forms  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  so  that  the 
window  opens  into  the  country.  Kahab's  was 
probably  of  this  latter  description,  and  the  cord 
or  rope  sufficiently  strono;  to  bear  the  weight  of 
a  man.     16.  she  said— rather, '  she  had  said;'  for 
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what  follows  must  have  been  part  of  the  previous 
conversation.  Get  you  to  the  mountain.  A  range 
of  white  limestone  hills  extends  on  the  north, 
called  Quarantania  (now  Jebel-Karantul),  rising 
to  a  height  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet,  and  the 
sides  of  which  are  perforated  with  caves.  Some 
one  peak  adjoining  was  familiarly  known  to  the 
inhabitants  as  "the  mountain."  The  prudence 
and  propriety  of  the  advice  to  flee  in  that  direction, 
rather  than  to  the  ford,  were  made  apparent  by 
the  sequel. 

19.  his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  head  [id'J]. 
Tlie  word,  being  in  the  singular,  implies  that  the 
relative  of  Eahab  who  breaks  the  stipulated 
terms  by  venturing  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  im- 
pending siege,  shall  be  himself,  and  no  one  else,  the 
cause  of  his  own  death.  [WD"^  in  the  plural,  bloods, 
is  used  by  David  to  the  Amalekite  in  reference  to 
his  blood-guiltiness  in  slaying  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  16).] 
21.  she  bound  the  scarlet  line  in  the  window- 
probably  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  spies.  It 
was  not  formed,  as  Harmer  supposes,  into  net- 
work, as  a  lattice,  but  simply  to  Lang  down  the 
wall.  Its  red  colour  made  it  conspicuous  ;  and  it 
was  thus  a  sign  and  pledge  of  safety  to  Eahab'a 
house,  as  the  bloody  mark  on  the  lintels  of  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  to  that  people. 
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So  the  two  men  returned,  and  descended  from  the  mountain,  and 
passed  over,  and  came  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  told  him  all  things 
that  befell  them :  and  they  said  unto  Joshua,  Truly  "the  Lord  hath 
delivered  into  our  hands  all  the  land;  for  even  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  do  '^ faint  because  of  us. 
3  AND  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning ;  and  they  removed  from 
"  Shittim,  and  came  to  Jordan,  he  and  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
lodged  there  before  they  passed  over. 

2  And  it  came  to  pass  *  after  three  days,  that  the  officers  went  through 

3  the  host;  and  they  commanded  the  people,  saying,  '^When  j^e  see  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  '^and  the  priests  the  Levites  bear- 

4  ing  it,  then  ye  shall  remove  from  your  place,  and  go  after  it.  Yet  *  there 
shall  be  a  space  between  you  and  it,  about  two  thousand  cubits  by 
measure:  come  not  near  unto  it,  that  ye  may  know  the  wa}''  by  which 
ye  must  go :  for  ye  have  not  passed  this  way  ^heretofore. 

5  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people.  Sanctify  ^yourselves:  for  to-morrow 
the  Lord  will  do  wonders  among  you. 

6  And  Joshua  spake  unto  the  priests,  saying,  ''Take  up  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  pass  over  before  the  people.  And  they  took  up  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  and  went  before  the  people. 

7  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  will  I  begin  to  ^magnify  thee 
in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  that  they  may  know  that,  as  I  was  with  Moses, 

8  so  I  will  be  with  thee.  And  thou  shalt  command  the  priests  that  bear 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  saying,  When  ye  are  come  to  the  brink  of  the 
water  of  Jordan,  ye  shall  stand  still  in  Jordan. 

9  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Come  hither,  and  hear 
10  the  words  of  the  Lord  your  God,     And  Joshua  said.  Hereby  ye  shall 
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CHAP.  III.  1-6.— Joshua  comes  to  Jordan. 

1.  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning— i.e.,  on 
the  day  following  that  on  which  the  spies  had 
returned  with  their  encouraging  report,  the  camp 
was  broken  up  in  "Shittim"  (the  «,cacia  groves), 
and  removed  from  the  terraced  heights  of  the 
valley  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan.  The 
duration  of  their  stay  is  indicated  {v.  2),  being, 
according  to  Hebrew  reckoning,  only  one  entire 
day,  including  the  evening  of  arrival  and  the 
morning  of  the  passage ;  and  such  a  time  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  so  motley  an  assem- 
blage of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  their 
gear  and  cattle,  to  make  ready  for  going  into  an 
enemy's  country,  lodged  there  before  they 
passed  over— ^jf.,  'they  had  not  yet  passed  over' 
(see  on  ch.  ii.  8 ;  Gen.  ii.  5). 

2.  the  officers  went  through  the  host ;  3.  And 
they  commanded  the  people.  The  instructions 
given  at  this  time  and  in  this  place  were  diflf'erent 
from  those  described,  ch.  i.  11,  having  a  direct 
reference  to  the  act  and  order  of  the  approaching 
passage.  When  ye  see  the  ark,  &c.  The  usual 
position  of  the  ark,  when  at  rest,  ^-as  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp;. and  during  a  march,  in  the 
middle  of  the  procession.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  to  occupy  the  van,  and  be  borne  not  by  the 
Kohathite  Levites,  but  the  priests,  as  on  all 
solemn  and  extraordinary  occasions  (of.  Num.  iv. 
15 ;  ch.  vi.  6 ;  1  Ki.  viii.  3-6).  then  ye  shall .  .  . 
go  after  it,  4.  Yet  there  shall  be  a  space  between 
it  and  you.  These  instructions  refer  exclusively 
to  the  advance  into  the  river.  The  distance  which 
>the  people  were  to  keep  in  the  rear  of  the  ark  was 
nearly  a  mile :  had  they  crowded  too  near  the  ark, 
the  view  would  have  been  intercepted,  and  this 
intervening  space,  therefore,  was  ordered,  that 
the  chest  containing  the  sacred  symbols  might  be 
distinctly  visible  to  all  parts  of  the  camp,  and 
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be  recognized  as  their  guide  in  the  untrodden 
way, 

5.  Joshua  said  unto  the  people— rather  'had 
said ; '  for,  as  he  speak s  of  "  to-morrow, "the  address 
must  have  been  made  previous  to  the  day  of 
crossing,  and  the  sanctitication  w^as  in  all  prob- 
ability the  same  as  Moses  had  commanded  before 
the  giving  of  the  law,  consisting  of  an  outward 
cleansing  (Exod.  xix.  10-15),  preparatory  to  that 
serious  and  devout  state  of  mind  with  which  so 
great  a  manifestation  should  be  witnessed. 

6.  Joshua  spake  unto  the  priests.  This  order 
to  the  j)riests  would  be  given  privately ;  and  in- 
volving, as  it  did,  an  important  change  in  the 
established  order  of  march,  it  must  be  considered 
as  announced  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  God.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  priests  steiiped 
into  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  they  were  to  stand 
still.  The  ark  was  to  accomplish  what  had  been 
done  by  the  rod  of  Moses. 

7.  8.— The  Lokd  encoukageth  Joshua. 

7.  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  will 
I  begin  to  magnify  thee,  Joshua  had  already 
received  distinguished  horiours  (Exod,  xxiv,  \'6\ 
Deut.  xxxi,  7).  But  a  higher  token  of  the  Divine 
favour  was  now  to  be  publicly  bestowed  on  him, 
and  evidence  given,  in  the  same  unmistakeable 
manner,  that  his  mission  and  authority  were  from 
God,  as  were  those  of  Moses  (Exod,  xiv.  31), 
9-13.— Joshua  encourageth  the  People, 
9.  Come  hither  and  hear  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  It  seems  that  the  Israelites  had  no  intima- 
tion how  they  were  to  cross  the  river  till  shortly 
before  the  event.  The  premonitory  address  of 
Joshua,  taken  in  connection  with  the  miraculous 
result  exactly  as  he  had  described  it,  would  tend 
to  increase  and  confirm  their  faith  in  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  as  not  a  dull,  senseless,  inanimate 
thing,  like  the  idols  of  the  nations,  biit  a  Being  of 
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know  that  the  *  living  God  is  among  you,  and  tka6  he  will  without  fail 
^  drive  out  from  before  you  the  Oanaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  GIrgashites,  and  the  Amorites,  and 

11  the  Jebusites.     Behold,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  *  the  Lord  of  all  the 

12  earth  passeth  over  before  you  into  Jordan.     Now  therefore  Hake  you 

13  twelve  men  out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  priests  that 
bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  shall  rest  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  that  the  waters  of  Jordan  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
waters  that  come  down  from  above ;  and  they  ™  shall  stand  upon  an  heap. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  removed  from  their  tents,  to 
pass  over  Jordan,  and  the  priests  bearing  the  "ark  of  the  covenant  before 

15  the  people;  and  as  they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  Jordan,  and 
the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the 
water,  (for  "Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks  ^  all  the  time  of  harvest,) 

16  that  the  waters  which  came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon 
an  heap  very  far  from  the  city  Adam,  that  is  beside  '  Zaretan :  and  those 
that  came  down  toward  '"the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  *the  salt  sea,  failed, 
and  were  cut  off:  and  the  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho. 

17  And  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  stood 
firm  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  *and  all  the  Israelites 
passed  over  on  dry  ground,  until  all  the  people  were  passed  clean  over 
Jordan, 
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life,  power,  and  activity,  to  defend  them  and  work 
for  tnem. 

14-17. — The  Waters  of  Jordan  are  divided. 

14.  And  it  came  to  pass,  &c.  To  understand 
the  scene  described,  we  must  imagine  the  band  of 
priests,  with  the  ark  on  their  shoulders,  standing 
on  the  depressed  edge  of  the  river,  while  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  at  a  mile's  distance.  Suddenly 
the  whole  bed  of  the  river  was  dried  up  — a 
spectacle  the  more  extraordinary  that  it  took 
place  in  the  time  of  harvest,  corresponding  to  our 
April  or  May,  when  '  the  Jordan  overfloweth  all 
its  banks.'  The  original  word  [i^b.^l  may  be  more 
properly  rendered  'fills  all  its  banks ;'  its  channel, 
snow-fed  from  Anti-Lebanon,  or  Hermon,  is  at  its 
greatest  height— brim  full :   a  translation  which 

fives  the  only  true  description  of  the  state  of 
ordan  in  harvest,  as  observed  by  modern  travel- 
lers (cf.  1  Chr.  xii.  15;  Robinson's  'Biblical  Re- 
searches,' ii.,  p.  2(52 ;  Wilson's  'Lands  of  the  Bible,' 
ii.,  p.  18).  The  river  from  Jericho  is,  in  ordinary 
appearance,  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  breadth. 
But  as  seen  in  harvest,  it  is  twice  as  broad ;  and 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  hills  on  the  right  and 
left  were  much  more  drenched  with  rain  and  snow 
than  since  the  forests  have  disapi^eared,  the  river 
must,  from  a  greater  accession  of  water,  have 
been  broader  still  than  at  harvest-time  in  the 
present  day.  Unlike  other  streams  which  are 
generally  bordered  with  meadows  or  cultivated 
fields,  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  Jordan  has  at 
least  two  banks ;  after  descending  the  first  of 
which,  there  appears  a  spacious  and  level  plain, 
extending  to  the  breadth  of  a  furlong.  It  is  a  dry 
expanse  of  sand  and  gravel,  over  which  one  may 
walk  without  having  the  least  suspicion,  except 
from  the  distant  ripple  of  the  waves,  that  any 
current  is  near;  for  the  inner  bank,  wliich  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state,  is 
so  completely  overspread  with  thickets  of  willows, 
reeds,  tamarisks,  and  other  wild  shrubs,  as  keep 
the  river  entirely  out  of  view.  At  the  annual 
season  of  h^irvest  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
Jordan  becomes  so  greatly  increased  that  the 
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whole  even  of  the  outermost  channel  is  covered. 
16.  the  waters  whicli  came  down  [Dnn;ri]— de- 
scended rapidly,  from  above— j.  e.,  from  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap  [nj 
"'"!?,  one  mound;  Septuagint, irj/yiuct  ei/](Ps.  xxxiii. 
7  ;  Ixxviii.  13 :  see  on  Exod.  xv.  8)— a  firm,  com- 
pact barrier,  very  far  [Sej)tuagint,  /laKpav  a-cpoSpa 
a-(t>odpZi]—i.  e.,  high  up  the  stream,  from  the 
city  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan  [o'l^^,  in 
Adam  the  city]— Zarthan  orZartanah,  near  mount 
Sartabeh,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Ghor  (1  Ki. 
iv.  12  ;  vii.  46)  [the  Septuagint  has,  instead  of  these 
names,  ews  fxepovs  KccpiaSriapl/x]  (Gen.  xiv.  5) — i.  e., 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  Israelitish  en- 
campment ;  and  '  those  that  came  down  towards 
the  sea  of  the  desert '  [nnnp.n  n',  the  sea  of  the 
Arabah ;  Septuagint,  /;  6a\acra-a  Apapa :  cf.  Deut.  iv. 
49]— the  Dead  Sea— failed,  and  were  cut  off  (Ps. 
cxiv.  2,  3).  The  river  was  thus  dried  up  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  Jordan  takes  its  name, 
'the  Descender,'  from  the  force  of  its  current, 
which,  after  passing  the  sea  of  Galilee,  becomes 
greatly  increased  as  it  plunges  through  twenty- 
seven  'horrible  rapids  and  cascades,'  besides  a 
great  many  lesser,  through  a  fall  of  1,000  feet, 
averaging  from  four  to  five  miles  an  hour  {Lynch, 
'  Report  of  American  Expedition,'  pp.  149,  205 ; 
Stanley,  'Sinai  and  Palestine,' p.  276;  Lieutenant 
Symond's  'Survey').  When  swollen  'in  time  of 
harvest'  it  flows  with  a  vastly  accelerated  current, 
right  against  Jericho  [ny.]- in  front,  in  full  view  of. 
The  exact  spot  is  unknown ;  but  it  cannot  be  that 
fixed  by  Greek  tradition— the  pilgrims'  bathing- 
place— both  because  it  is  too  much  to  the  north, 
and  the  eastern  banks  are  there  sheer  precipices 
of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high  ( Van  de  Vfildf,,  ii.,  p. 
272).  Stanley  says,  *  It  was  probably  at  the  point, 
near  the  present  southern  fords,  crossed  at  the 
time  of  the  Christian  era  by  a  bridge  (Joseplms, 
'Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  3).  17.  the  priests 
,  .  .  and  all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry 
ground.  The  river  about  Jericho  has  a  firm 
pebbly  bottoqi,  on  which  thP   host  plight   pass 
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AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  people  were  clean  passed  "  over 
Jordan,  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Take  ''you  twelve  men 
out  of  the  people,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man,  and  command  ye  them, 
saying.  Take  you  hence  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  out  of  the  place 
where"the  priests'  feet  stood  firm,  twelve  stones;  and  ye  shall  carry  them 
over  with  you,  and  leave  them  in  the  lodging  place  where  ye  shall  lodge 
this  niglit.  Then  Joshua  called  the  twelve  men,  whom  he  had  prepared 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man :  and  Joshua  said  unto 
them.  Pass  over  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  your  God  into  the  midst  of 
Jordan,  and  take  you  up  every  man  of  you  a  stone  upon  his  shoulder, 
according  unto  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel :  that 
this  may  be  a  sign  among  you,  that  when  ""your  children  ask  their  fathers 
1  in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones?  then  ye  shall 
answer  them,  That  ^  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord;  when  it  passed  over  Jordan,  the  waters  of 
Jordan  were  cut  off:  and  these  stones  shall  be  for  a  'memorial  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  for  ever. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so  as  Joshua  commanded,  and  took  up 
twelve  stones  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
carried  them  over  with  them  unto  the  place  where  they  lodged,  and  laid 
them  down  there.  And  Joshua  -^set  up  twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of 
Jordan,  in  the  place  where  the  feet  of  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  stood :  and  they  are  there  ^  unto  this  day. 

For  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark  stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  until 
every  thing  was  finished  that  the   Lord  commanded  Joshua  to  speak 
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■without  inconvenience  when  tlae  water  was  cleared 
off: 

CHAP.  IV.  1-8.— Twelve  Stones  taken  foe 
A  Memorial  out  oe  Jordan. 

1.  Tlie  Lord  spake  imto  Joshua  saying,  2.  Take 
you  twelve  men— each  representing  a  tribe.  They 
had  been  previously  chosen  for  this  service  (ch.  iii. 
12),  and  the  repetition  of  the  command  is  made 
here  solely  to  introduce  the  account  of  its  execu- 
tion. Though  Joshua  had  been  divinely  instructed 
to  erect  a  commemorative  pile,  the  representatives 
•were  not  apprised  of  the  work  they  were  to  do 
till  the  time  of  the  passage.  4.  Joshua  called 
the  twelve  men.  They  had  probably,  from  a 
feeling  of  reverence,  kept  back,  and  were  standing 
on  the  eastern  bank.  They  were  now  ordered  to 
advance,  and  picking  up  each  a  stone,  iirobably  as 
large  as  he  could  carry,  from  around  the  spot  in 
the  channel  "  where  the  priests  stood,"  pass  over 
before  the  ark,  and  deposit  the  stones  in  the  place 
of  next  encampment  [vv.  19,  20)— viz.,  Gilgal.  6. 
That  this  may  toe  a  sign  among  you.  The 
erection  of  cairns,  or  huge  yiiles  of  stones,  as  monu- 
ments of  remarkable  incidents,  has  been  common 
amongst  all  people,  especially  in  the  early  and 
rude  periods  of  their  history  ;  and  it  is  ])ractised 
by  the  Arabs  still  ('  Researches  and  Missionary 
Labours,'  by  Joseph  Wolff,  p.  492).  They  are  the 
established  means  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
important  transactions,  especially  amongst  the 
nomadic  peopk  of  the  East ;  and  although  there 
be  no  inscription  engraven  on  them,  the  history 
and  object  of  such  simple  monuments  are  tradi- 
tionally preserved  from  age  to  age.  Similar  was 
the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  conveyance  of 
the  twelve  stones  to  Gilgal:  it  was  that  these 
might  be  a  standing  record  to  posterity  of  the 
miraculous  passage  of  the  Jordan. 

8.  the  children  of  Israel  did  so— that  is,  it  was 
done  by  their  twelve  representatives. 
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9.— Twelve  Stones  set  up  in  the  midst  of 
Jordan. 

9.  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  ...  In  the 
place  where  the  feet  of  the  priests  .  .  .  stood. 
In  addition  to  the  memorial  just  described,  there 
was  another  memento  of  the  miraculous  event,  a 
duplicate  of  the  former,  set  up  in  the  river  itself, 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  ark  ha,d  rested.  This 
heap  of  stones  might  have  been  a  large  and  com- 
pactly-built one,  and  visible  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  river.  As  nothing  is  said  whence  these 
stones  were  got,  some  have  imagined  that  they 
might  have  been  gathered  in  the  adjoining  fields, 
and  deijosited  by  the  people  as  they  passed  the 
appointed  spot.  [/ve?z?!«:o<<  proposes  here  to  follow 
the  Syriac  version  in  reading  "^inp,  from  the  midst, 
instead  of  lina,  intimating  that  there  was  only 
one  set  of  stones— viz.,  that  taken  from  the  mid 
channel  of  the  river.  This  suggested  emendation, 
however,  is  not  supported  by  MSS.  authority ; 
and  the  Septuagiut  says  expressly,  aWovi  Sw^^Ka 
Xidovs,  other  twelve  stones.]  they  are  there  unto 
this  day— at  least  twenty  years  after  the  event,  if, 
we  reckon  by  the  date  of  this  history  (ch.  xxiv. 
26) ;  and  much  later,  if  the  words  in  the  latter 
clause  were  inserted  by  Samuel  or  Ezra. 

10-13. — The  People  pass  over. 

0.0.  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark  stood  in 
the  midst  of  Jordan.  This  position  was  well 
calculated  to  animate  the  people,  who,  with  their 
wives  and  children  placed  in  the  centre,  *  as  if 
being  afraid  for  them  lestthey  should  be  borne  away 
by  the  stream'  (Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch. 
1,  sec.  3),  probably  crossed  below  the  ark,  as  well 
as  to  facilitate  Joshua's  execution  of  the  minutest 
instructions  respectil^g  the  passage  (Num.  xxvii. 
21-23).  The  unfaltering  confidence  of  the  priests 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  conduct  of  the 
people,  who  "  hasted  and  passed  over."  Their 
faith,  like  that  of  many  of  God's  people,  was, 
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unto  the  people,  according  to  all  that  Moses  commanded  Joshua:  and 

1 1  the  people  hasted  and  passed  over.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the 
people  were  clean  passed  over,  that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  passed  over,  and 
the  priests,  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 

12  And  ^the  children  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  and  half  the 
tribe  of  Manassch,  passed  over  armed  before  the  children  of  Israel,  as 

13  Moses  spake  unto  them  :  about  forty  thousand  ^  prepared  for  war  passed 
over  before  the  Lord  unto  battle,  to  the  plains  of  Jericho. 

14  On  that  day  the  Lord  ''magnified  Joshua  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel ; 
and  they  feared  him,  as  they  feared  Moses,  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

15,      And   the   Lord  spake   unto  Joshua,   saying,   Command  the  priests 

16  that  bear  Hhe  ark  of  the  testimony,  that  they  come  up  out  of  Jordan. 

17  Joshua  therefore  commanded  the  priests,  saying.  Come  -^ye  up  out  of 

18  Jordan.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  were  come  up  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  the 
soles  of  the  priests'  feet  were  ^  lifted  up  unto  the  dry  land,  that  the 
waters  of  Jordan  returned  unto  their  place,  and  ^flowed  over  all  his 
banks,  as  they  did  before. 
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through  the  weakness  of  nature,  blended  with 
fears.  But  perhaps  their  'haste' may  be  viewed 
in  a  more  favourable  light,  as  indicating  the 
alacrity  of  their  obedience ;  or  it  might  have  been 
enjoined,  in  order  that  the  whole  multitude  might 
pass  in  one  day.  11.  the  ark  .  .  .  passed  over. 
The  ark  is  mentioned  as  the  efficient  cause :  it 
had  been  the  first  to  move— it  was  the  last  to 
leave;  and  its  movements  arrested  the  deep 
attention  of  the  people,  who  probably  stood  on 
the  opposite  bank,  rapt  in  admiration  and  awe 
of  this  closing  scene,  and  tlie  priests,  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  [The  Septuagint  has  ot 
\[Qoi  e/xTrpooOevAvTuit^,  andthestones  before  them.] 
It  was  a  great  miracle,  greater  even  than  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  this  respect,  that  it 
was  performed  on  a  large  river,  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  current,  and  at 
the  season  of  its  fullest  volume.  No  doubt  Israel 
could  have  effected  their  entrance  into  Canaan 
without  a  miracle,  as  they  could  have  passed  from 
Egypt  into  Canaan  without  the  necessity  of  going 
through  the  midst  of  the  E,ed  Sea.  But  the  neces- 
sity for  these  miracles  was  a  moral,  not  a  physical 
one ;  and  in  that  view,  both  of  them  were  sub- 
servient to  the  purpose  of  teaching  various  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion.  They  were  calculated 
to  convince  the  Israelites  of  Cod's  presence  and 
iiearaess  to  them ;  and  the  people  of  the  surround- 
ing countries,  that  while  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
were  nonentities,  Jehovah  was  the  living  God, 
the  Almighty  and  Sovereign  Controller  of  all 
nature.  And  those  lessons  were  effectually  taught ; 
for  while  the  awful  displays  of  Divine  omnipotence 
paralyzed  the  nations  with  terror  and  despair,  the 
revelation  of  God's  power  and  grace  in  favour  of 
the  Israelites  produced  a  most  animating  effect  on 
the  faith  and  courage  of  that  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  deepened  their  sense  of  dependence 
upon  Him  for  their  easy  acquisition  of  the  pro- 
mised land.  They  were  made  to  feel,  both  by  the 
miraculous  ebb  of  the  Jordan,  and  by  other 
miracles  afterwards  performed,  that  they  were 
saved,  not  by  their  own  sword  and  bow,  but  by 
the  right  hand  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  their  pos- 
session of  Canaan  was  not  the  fruit  of  their  con- 
quest, but  the  gift  of  God. 

12.  The  children  of  Reuben  .  .  .  passed  over 

armed  before  the  children  of  Israel.    There  is 

no  precedency  to  the  other  tribes  indicated  here, 

for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  usual 
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order  of  march  was  departed  from  ;  but  these  are 
honourably  mentioned,  to  show  that,  in  pursuance 
of  their  engagement  (ch.  i.  16-18),  they  had  sent  a 
complement  of  fighting  men  to  accompany  their 
bretliren  in  the  war  of  invasion.  13.  to  the  plains 
of  Jericho.  That  part  of  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  on 
the  west  is  about  seven  miles  broad  from  the 
Jordan  to  the  mountain  entrance  at  Wady-Kelt. 
Though  now  desert,  this  valley  was  in  ancient 
times  richly  covered  with  wood  :  an  iniinense 
palm  forest,  seven  miles  long,  surrounded  Jericho. 

14-24.— God  magnifies  Joshua. 

14.  On  that  day  the  Lord  magnified  Joshua. 
Tt  appeared  clear,  from  the  chief  part  he  acted, 
that  he  was  the  divinely-appointed  leader;  for 
even  the  priests  did  not  enter  the  river  or  quit 
their  position  except  at  his  command  ;  and  thence- 
forward his  authority  in  his  new  office  appeared  as 
legitimate,  and  was  as  firmly  established,  as  that  of 
his  predecessor.  By  the  performance  of  a  miracle 
so  closely  resembling  the  jiassage  of  the  Ked  Sea,  a 
striking  attestation  was  given  to  the  Divine  promise 
— "As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee." 

18.  the  priests  that  iDare  the  ark  .  .  .  were 
come  np  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and 
the  soles  of  the  priests'  feet  were  lifted  up 
[ipni]— were  plucked  out  of  the  miry,  wet,  sandy 
channel  {Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  i.,  sec. 
3),  and  placed  on  the  dry  land.  Th^ir  crossing, 
which  was  the  final  act,  completed  the  evidence 
of  the  miracle ;  for  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
suspended  laws  of  nature  were  restored,  the 
waters  returned  to  their  place,  and  the  river 
flowed  with  as  full  a  current  as  before.  It  was  a 
stupendous  miracle ;  and  although  writers  like 
Stanley  suggest  that  the  drying  up  of  the  river 
might  have  resulted  from  the  natural  agencies  of 
earthquake  and  volcanic  convulsion  ('  Lectures  on 
the  Jewish  Church,'  first  series,  p.  233;  'Sinai 
and  Palestine,'  p.  279),  yet  there  is  no  possibility, 
by  rationalistic  insinuations,  of  •evading  the  fact 
that  the  baring  of  the  channel  took  place  exactly 
as  Joshua  had  foretold  (ch.  iii.  13),  and  ceased 
only  on  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  river-bed. 
The  miracle  will  appear  the  more  stupendous 
when  it  is  considered  'how  many  there  were  in 
this  grand  host  that  made  the  passage.'  Just 
before  crossing  the  Jordan,  the  nuDiber  of  fighting 
men  was  601,730  (Num.  xxvi.  51).  Supposing 
each  to  be  married,  the  number  would  be  increased 
to  1,203,460;  and  allowing  an  average  of  but  one 
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are  afraid. 


19  And  the  people  came  up  out  of  Jordan  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first 

20  month,  and  encamped  *  in  Gilgal,  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho,  And 
those  twelve  stones,  which  they  took  out  of  Jordan,  did  Joshua  pitch  in 

21  Gilgal.  And  he  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  When  your 
children  shall  ask  their  fathers  ^  in  time  to  come,  saying,  What  mean 

22  these  stones  ?  then  ye  shall  let  your  children  know,  saying,  Israel  came 

23  over  this  Jordan  on  dry  land.  For  the  Lord  your  God  dried  up  the 
waters  of  Jordan  from  before  you,  until  ye  were  passed  over,  as  the  Lord 
your  God  did  to  the  Red  sea,  '  which  he  dried  up  from  before  us,  until 

24  we  were  gone  over :  that '"  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  that  it  is  "  mighty ;  that  ye  might  "  fear  the  Lord 
your  God  ''  for  ever. 

5      AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  which  xcere 
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cliild  to  each  family,  the  number  would  become 
1,805,190,  Now,  adding  the  Levites,  of  which 
there  were  23,000  males  alone  (Num.  xxvi.  G2), 
the  aged  among  the  females,  'the  mothers  in 
Israel,'— for,  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  63-65,  with 
the  exception  of  four,  all  the  men  were  young  and 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and,  we  will  suppose,  in  tine 
health,— and  making  no  further  addition  for  cap- 
tives, except  that  of  the  33,000  taken  from  the 
Midianites  not  long  before,  and  we  shall  have  a 
host  so  nearly  amounting  to  2,000,000  that  we 
may  safely  base  our  conclusions  on  that  number. 
If  any  should  still  object,  we  would  remind  them 
that  in  this  estimate  nothing  is  said  of  the  count- 
less numbers  of  animals  following  the  Israelites, 
and  of  which  they  had  just  before  taken  more  than 
800,000  sheep,  beeves,  and  asses  from  the  Midian- 
ites alone.  With  these  statistics  we  can  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  which  adds  great  interest  to  this  sublime 
and  exciting  scene  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites, 
From  the  account  given  in  Joshua  (chs.  iii.,  iv.), 
the  host  arose  in  the  morning,  completed  the 
passage  across  the  Jordan,  until  they  "were  clean 
passed  over,"  and  went  into  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
at  least  some  distance  from  the  banks,  to  the  site 
of  Gilgal.  This,  we  may  suppose,  occupied  at  the 
longest  not  more  than  half  a  day,  or  eight  hours. 
Now,  with  these  data  before  us,  it  appears  that, 
so  far  from  looking  for  a  "point  or  particular  place 
of  passage  of  the  Israelites,  we  are  to  infer  that 
the  line  of  passage  was  not  less  than  a  mile,  per- 
haps more,  in  length  ;  and  all  suppositions  hereto- 
fore made  as  to  'points'  and  'fords'  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  crowd  and  the  haste ;  for 
they  'hasted  to  go  over,'  If  we  suppose  that 
lines  of  2,000  in  number  passed  over  at  intervals 
of  half  a  minute,  then  it  would  have  required 
more  than  eight  hours  for  the  people  to  pass;  and 
these  lines  (allowing  but  one  and  a  half  foot  right 
and  left  of  each  person)  would  have  extended 
considerably  over  one  mile.  A  calculation  making 
allowances  for  the  irregularity  of  some,  for  the 
tents,  baggage,  and  animals,  would  increase  the 
time  from  a  half  minute  to  one  minute  for  each 
line  of  2,000 ;  and  as  the  time  occupied  is  fixed, 
the  line  must  be  doubled  to  reach  the  same  result, 
as  an  increase  in  space  will  compensate  for  loss  of 
time ;  therefore  the  4,000  would  also  double  the 
length  of  2,000,  and  become  a  line  of  passage  con- 
siderably over  two  miles  in  extent.  But  in  order  to 
a  full  and  practical  understanding  of  this  passage, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  "  right 
against  Jericho  ; "  and  though  the  plain  of  Jericho 
may  be  meant,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  a  limit. 
Allowing  but  one  yard  square  for  each  of  the  host 
to  stand  in,  the  whole  number  would  require  a 
place  1,414  yards,  or  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  square ;  and,  with  their  necessary  baggage, 
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&c.,  fully  one  square  mile.  Therefore  they  must 
not  only  cross  the  river,  but  average  a  further 
travel  of  a  half  mile  beyond  (Osborn's  'Palestine, 
Past  and  Present,'  pp.  419-421). 

19.  the  people  came  up  out  of  Jordan  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month— i.e.,  the  month 
Nisan,  four  days  before  the  passover,  and  the 
very  day  when  the  paschal  lamb  required  to  be 
set  apart,  the  providence  of  God  having  arranged 
that  the  entrance  into  the  promised  land  should 
be  at  the  feast,  and  encamped  in  Gilgal,  Tlie 
name  is  here  given  by  anticipation  (see  on  ch.  v. 
9),  It  was  a  tract  of  land,  according  to  Josephus 
('Antiquities,'  b.  v,,  ch,  iv.,  sec.  2),  fifty  stadia  (six 
and  a  half  miles)  from  Jordan,  and  ten  stadia  (one 
and  a  quarter  miles)  from  Jericho,  at  the  eastern 
outskirts  of  the  palm  forest,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  village  Riha.  But,  according  to  Hobinson,  no 
trace  either  of  its  name  or  site  remains.  20.  those 
twelve  stones  .  .  .  did  Joshua  pitch  in  Gilgal, 
Probably  to  render  them  more  conspicuous,  they 
might  be  raised  on  a  foundation  of  earth  and  turf; 
and  as  the  Hebrew  word  Gilgal  signifies  a  circle, 
it  may  be  applied  either  to  a  circular  stone  or  a 
circular  row  of  stones :  so  that  Gilgal  was  a  place 
for  the  assembling  of  the  people,  first,  for  religious 
purposes,  and  afterwards  for  general  objects, 
especially  for  holding  courts  of  justice  (cf,  ch.  ix, 
6 ;  x,  6,  7  ;  xiv,  6 ;  xv,  7 ;  1  Sam.  x.  8 ;  xi.  14,  15 ; 
xiii,  4-9 ;  xv.  21),  Stonehenge,  Crookem  Tor  on 
Dartmoor,  and  the  Druidical  circles  were  similar 
in  construction,  and  devoted  to  analogous  pur- 
poses. To  find  these  stones  is  one  of  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  Palestine  Archaeological 
Association,  the  council  of  which,  in  the  prospectus 
issued  October,  1854,  use  the  following  words 
regarding  them: — 'Doubtless  these  stones  which 
Joshua  pitched  were  large  and  remarkable,  and 
were  probably  arranged  numerically,  and  with 
some  significant  order,  that  their  purpose  might 
be  ever  afterwards  recognized.  Nor  is  it  improb- 
able that  some  name  or  device  might  have  beeu 
put  on  them,  to  identify  them  individually  with 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  remote  period  of  these 
stones  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  they  would, 
many  years  ago,  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  and 
would  be  hidden  under  an  accumulation  of  mosses 
and  herbage,  but  still  not  lost  beyond  the  reach  of 
diligent  and  skilful  research,'  The  pile  was  de- 
signed to  serve  a  double  purpose— that  of  impress- 
ing the  heathen  with  a  sense  of  the  omnipotence 
of  God,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  teach  an 
important  lesson  in  religion  to  the  young  and 
rising  Israelites  in  after-ages;  and  it  became  the 
first  sanctuary  in  Canaan  {v.  15),  the  earliest 
station  of  the  tabernacle  (ch,  xviii.  1). 

CHAP,  V,  1.— The  Canaanites  afraid. 

1.  the  kings   of  the   Amorites  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 


The  rite  of 


JOSHUA  V. 


circumcision  renewed. 


on  the  side  of  Jordan  westward,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  Canaanites, 
"  which  were  hy  the  sea,  heard  *  that  the  Lord  had  dried  up  the  waters 
of  Jordan  from  before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we  were  passed  over, 
that  their  heart  melted,  "  neither  was  there  spirit  in  them  any  more, 
because  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

At  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Make  thee  ^  sharp  knives, 
and  circumcise  again  the  children  of  Israel  the  second  time.  And 
Joshua  made  him  sharp  knives,  and  circumcised  the  children  of  Israel  at 
2  the  hill  of  the  foreskins.  And  this  is  the  cause  why  Joshua  did  cir- 
cumcise :  ^  All  the  people  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  that  were  males,  even 
all  the  men  of  war,  died  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way,  after  they  came 
out  of  Egypt.  Now  all  the  people  that  came  out  were  circumcised ;  but 
all  the  people  that  were  born  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way  as  they  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  them  they  had  not  circumcised.  For  the  children  of 
Israel  walked  *  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  till  all  the  people  that  were 
men  of  war,  which  came  out  of  Egypt,  were  consumed,  because  they 
obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord  :  unto  whom  the  Lord  sware  that  -^he 
would  not  show  them  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  their  fathers 
that  he  would  give  us,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.     And 
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Canaanites  ...  by  the  sea.  Under  the  former 
designation  were  included  the  people  who  in- 
habited the  mountainous  region  in  the  centre 
and  the  south,  a  gigantic  race  (Deufc.  iv.  47 ;  xxxi. 
4  ;  oh.  ix.  10 ;  Amos  ii.  9),  including  the  Hittites 
and  Hivites ;  and  under  the  latter,  those  who  were 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine  as  far  south  as  Dor, 
and  inland  over  the  i)lain  of  Esdraelon,  and  in- 
habiting some  places  also  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
as  Beth-shean,  Zoar,  and  Sodom.  The  Amorites 
were  the  highlauders,  or  mountaineers ;  and  the 
Canaanites  were  the  lowlanders  [Septuagiut,  hi 
flao-tXEis  Ttjs  (^iOLVLKri's,  the  kings  of  Phoenicia  (cf. 
Exod.  XV.  35,  Septuagint)],  the  name  "Canaanites " 
being  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  '  Phoe- 
nicians'  {Kenrick\s  'Phoenicia,'  pp.  42,  52).  on 
the  side  of  Jordan  westward  [he; ]— seaward;  i.  e., 
westward.  The  author  uses  the  word,  from  his 
point  of  view,  to  denote  the  western  side,  adding 
'west'  to  prevent  mistakes,  their  heart  melted. 
They  had  probably  reckoned  on  the  swollen  river 
interposing  for  a  time  a  sure  barrier  of  defence  ; 
but  seeing  it  had  been  completely  dried  up,  they 
were  utterly  paralyzed  by  so  incontestible  a  proof 
that  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  invaders.  In 
fact,  the  conquest  had  already  begun  in  the  total 
prostration  of  spirit  among  the  native  chiefs. 
"Their  heart  melted,"  but  unhappily  not  into 
faith  and  penitent  submission. 

2-12.  Circumcision  is  renewed. 

2.  At  that  time— on  the  encampment  being 
made  after  the  passage,  the  Lord  said  unto 
Joshua,  Make  thee   sharp   knives    [Dnis  nunn, 

sharp  knives  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  44,  "  edge  of  the 
sword") ;  but  the  Septuagint  has  /xaxaipa^ 
ireTpiva^  eK  iri'Tpa^  aKpoTOfxav,  stone  knives,  of 
sharp-pointed  stone ;  taking  ^U'  in  the  sense  of  a 
7-ock,  sharp  and  precipitous.  So  also  Vulgate, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic  render  the  word]  —  stone 
knives ;  i.  e.,  prepare,  make  them  ready.  Flints 
have  been  used  in  the  early  times  of  all  people ; 
and  although  the  use  of  iron  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  probably  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  metallic  imple- 
ments dictated  the  employment  of  flints  on  this 
occasion  (cf.  Exod.  iv.  25).  JyarT/ier  (' Observations  ' 
iv.,  \).  167)  suggests  another,  though  a  fanciful, 
reason.  '  Those  who  have  given  an  account  of  the 
Egyptian  way  of  embalming,  tell  us  that  it  was 
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an  Ethiopian  stone,  called  hasaltes,  that  was  used 
for  opening  the  body  to  be  embalmed,  by  which 
embalming  it  acquired  a  sort  of  immortality.  lu 
this  view,  might  not  Joshua  be  enjoined  to  use  a 
like  kind  of  knives  for  the  circumcising  of  the 
Israelites,  which  circumcision  the  Jews  of  after- 
times,  at  least,  looked  upon  as  a  token  and  pledge 
of  their  resurrection  from  the  dead,  never  to 
return  to  corruption  ?  The  precejjt  to  use  stone 
knives  might  be  intended  to  give  some  expectation 
of  this  nature.'  Stone  knives  are  still  in  Ethiopia 
(Abyssinia)  used  for  religious  purposes,  circum- 
cise again  the  children  of  Israel  the  second  time. 
— lit.,  return  and  circumcise.  The  command  did 
not  require  him  to  repeat  the  operation  on  those 
who  had  undergone  it,  but  to  resume  the  observ- 
ance of  tlie  rite,  which  had  been  long  discon- 
tinued. The  language,  however,  evidently  points 
to  a  general  circumcising  on  some  previous  occa- 
sion, which,  though  unrecorded,  must  have  been 
made  before  the  celebration  of  the  passover  at 
Sinai  (cf.  Exod.  xii.  48 ;  Num.  ix.  5),  as  a  mixed 
multitude  accompanied  the  camp.  "  The  second 
time  "  of  general  circumcising  was  at  the  entrance 
into  Canaan.  3.  at  the  hilL  Probably  one  of  the 
argillaceous  hills  that  form  the  highest  terrace  of 
the  Jordan,  or  a  rising  ground  at  the  palm  forest. 
4.  this  is  the  cause  why  Joshua  did  circumcise. 
The  omission  to  circumcise  the  children  born  in 
the  wilderness  might  have  been  owing  to  the 
incessant  movements  of  the  people;  but  it  is  most 
generally  thought  that  the  nation,  being  regarded 
as  for  a  time  disowned  by  God,  was  forbidden  to 
take  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  to  neglect  which  in 
other  circumstances  would  have  been  visited  with 
the  severest  penalties.  The  true  cause  was  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  covenant  with  the 
unbelieving  race,  who,  being  rejected  of  the  Lord, 
and  excommunicated,  were  thrust  back  into  the 
standing-ground  of  the  unclean  {Jose/ihus,  'Anti- 
quities,' b.  v.,  ch.  L,  sec.  4),  and  doomed  to  perish  in 
the  wilderness,  and  whose  children  had  to  bear  the 
iniquity  of  their  fathers  (Num.  xiv.  33),  though, 
as  the  latter  were  to  be  brought  into  the  promised 
land,  the  covenant  would  be  renewed  with  them. 
'  When  Joshua  led  them  across  the  Jordan — that 
is,  when  God  was  about  to  establish  the  covenant- 
it  was  discovered  that  the  former  had  all  died, 
while  the  latter  only  remained  alive.  The  cove- 
nant, therefore,  was  really  established  with  those 
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^  their  children,  zt7/om  he  raised  up  in  their  stead,  them  Joshua  circum- 
cised :   for  they  were  uncircumcised,  because  they  had  not  circumcised 

8  them  by  the  way.  And  it  came  to  pass,  ^  when  they  had  done  circum- 
cising all  the  people,  that  they  abode  in  their  places  in  the  camp  ''till 

9  they  were  whole.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  have  I 
rolled  away  *  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you.  Wherefore  the  name 
of  the  place  is  called  ^  Gilgal  unto  this  day. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  in  Gilgal,  and  kept  the  passover 
•^  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  even  in  the  plains  of  Jericho. 

And  they  did  eat  of  the  old  corn  of  the  land  on  the  morrow  after  the 
passover,   unleavened   cakes,    and   parched  corn  in  the  self-same   day. 

12  And  the  manna  ceased  on  the  morrow  after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old 
corn  of  the  land ;  neither  had  the  children  of  Israel  manna  any  more ; 
but  they  did  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  land  of  Canaan  that  year. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  was  by  Jericho,  that  he  lifted  up 
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who  were  uncircumcised,  but  had  obeyed  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  :  it  had  been  refused  to  those  who, 
although  circumcised,  yet  were  a  stiff-necked 
generation.  At  the  same  time,  on  these  persons 
who  thus  received  au  earnest  of  the  covenant, 
because  they  hearkened  to  Jehovah,  the  sign  was 
affixed,  to  denote  that  they  were  introduced  to  the 
covenant'  ('Israel  after  the  Flesh,'  pp.  16,  25; 
i/«re)-niV^'s 'Introduction,' p.  157).  8.  when  they 
had  done  circumcising  all  the  people.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  east  of 
the  Jordan  ;  but  it  may  be  that  the  rite  was  per- 
formed amongst  them  at  the  same  time.  As  the 
number  of  those  born  in  the  wilderness  and  un- 
circumcised must  have  been  immense,  a  difficulty 
is  apt  to  be  felt  how  the  rite  could  have  been 
performed  on  such  a  multitude  in  so  short  a  time. 
But  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  proportion 
between  those  already  circumcised  (under  twenty, 
when  the  doom  was  pronounced),  and  those  to  be 
circumcised,  was  one  to  four,  and  consequently, 
from  so  great  a  number  of  persons  being  free  to 
operate,  the  whole  ceremony  could  easily  have 
been  performed  in  a  day.  Keil  calculates  that, 
among  the  million  of  males  who  entered  Canaan, 
338,000  must  have  been  under  20  years  of  age,  and 
were  consequently  circumcised  ('Commentary  on 
Joshua,'  p.  139).  Circumcision  being  the  sign  and 
seal  of  the  covenant,  its  performance  was  virtually 
an  infeoffment  in  the  promised  land ;  and  its  being 
delayed  till  their  actual  entrance  into  the  country 
was  a  wise  and  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  God, 
who  postponed  this  trying  duty  till  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  animated  by  the  recent  astonishing 
miracle,  were  prei)ared  to  obey  the  Divine  will, 
which  was  the  condition  on  which  alone  the  terms 
of  the  national  covenant  would  be  fulHlled.  they 
abode  in  their  places  in  the  camp  till  they  were 
whole.  That  would  be  several  days  (see  on  Gen. 
xxxiv.  25-29).  It  is  calculated  that,  of  those  who 
did  not  need  to  be  circumcised,  more  than  50,000 
were  left  to  defend  the  camp,  if  an  attack  had 
been  then  made  upon  it.  9.  rolled  away  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  —  the  taunts  industriously 
cast  by  that  people  upon  Israel  as  nationaUy 
rejected  by  God  by  the  cessation  of  circumcision 
(cf.  Exod.  xxxii.  12 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  8 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  57 ; 
xxxiv.  15)  (Rosdimiiller,  in  loco).  But  other  texts 
seem  to  warrant  the  phrase  being  taken  in  a 
passive  sense:  that  which  exposes  Egypt  to  re- 
proach; viz.,  uncircumcision  (cf.  1  Sam.  xvii.  26); 
i>ut  see  on  Gen.  xvii.  11,  where  it  is  shown  that 
the  rite  of  circumcision  was  to  some  extent  prac- 
tised in  Egypt.  Geseinus  renders  the  words,  '  the 
stain  resting  on  Israel  ever  since  their  departure 
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out  of  Egypt.'  But  this  rendering  is  not  consistent 
with  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  last  clause  of 
V.  2.  JRosenmidler's  interjiretation,  referring  to  the 
stigma  arising  from  the  lack  of  circumcision,  is  the 
best ;  and  the  renewal  of  that  rite  was  a  yjractical 
announcement  of  the  restoration  of  the  covenant 
(Keil).  Gilgal  ps'?;!,  a  circle,  a  rolling  away  {Gol- 
gotha comes  from  the  same  root ;  the  rolling  away 
of  the  reproach  of  God's  people),  or  generally  with 
the  article,  -|'^^~.  Septuagint,  TdXyaKa].  The 
word  Gilgal  was  not  at  first  applied  to  a  city,  though 
it  was  in  later  times  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  It  was  tlie 
first  place  pronounced  "holy"  in  the  Holy  Land 
{v.  15)  {liobinsoii's  '  Biblical  Eesearches,'  ii.,  p.  287). 

10.  kept  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month  at  even— the  time  fixed  by  the  law 
(see  Exod.  xii.  18;  Lev.  xxiii.  5;  Num.  xxviii.  16). 
Thus  the  jieople  having  been  circumcised,  the 
national  existence  was  commenced  by  a  solemn  act 
of  religious  dedication.  There  is  no  record  of 
more  than  one  x'^ssover  having  been  observed 
during  the  whole  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
ix.  1). 

11.  they  did  eat  of  the  old  corn  [ii3P,  corn ; 
not  "old  corn,"  as  in  the  English  version].  This 
was  conformably  to  the  law  (Lev.  xxiii.  5-14). 
parched  corn — new  grain  (see  on  Lev.  xxiii.  10), 
probably  lying  in  the  fields.  Roasted— a  simple 
and  primitive  preparation,  much  liked  in  the  East. 
The  grains  of  wheat,  in  the  harvest  season,  while 
they  are  not  yet  thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  are 
roasted  in  a  ]ian,  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and  consti- 
tute a  very  palatable  article  of  food:  this  is  eaten 
along  with  bread,  or  instead  of  it  (cf.  Euth 
ii.  14)  {Robinson's  '  Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  394). 
This  abundance  of  food  led  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  manna;  and  the  fact  of  its  then  ceasing, 
viewed  in  connection  with  its  seasonable  ajipear- 
ance  in  the  barren  wilderness,  is  a  striking  proof 
of  its  miraculous  origin.  It  lias  been  previously 
shown  (Exod.  xv.  27;  xxxii.  0;  Deut.  xi.  6,  28; 
ch.  i.  11)  that  the  manna  was  not  the  sole  food 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  its  first  fall  till 
this  period.  The  supply  of  manna  was  given  to 
relieve  their  necessities,  when  no  other  food  was 
procurable,  and  it  was  given  only  to  the  extent 
and  during  the  period  their  need  required. 

1315.  An  Angel  appears  to  Joshua. 

13.  when  Joshua  was  by  Jericho— in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  that  city,  probably  engaged  in 
surveying  the  fortifications,  and  in  meditating  the 
best  |ilan  of  a  siege.  The  effect  of  this  imjiressive 
scene,  here  described,  is  greatly  marred  by  the 
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his  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  there  stood  ^a  man  over  against  him 
with  his  sword  drawn  in  liis  hand :  and  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  adversaries?  And  he  said,  Nay; 
but  as  ^  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come.  And  Joshua 
'fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship,  and  said  unto  him,  What 
saith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant  ?  And  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  said 
unto  Joshua,  '"Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot;  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy.  And  Joshua  did  so.  NOW  Jericho  ^  was  straitly 
shut  up  because  of  the  children  of  Israel :  none  went  out,  and  none  came 
in.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  See,  "I  have  given  into  thine  hand 
Jericho,  and  the  king  thereof,  and  the  mighty  men  of  valour.  And  ye 
shall  compass  the  city,  all  7/e  men  of  war,  and  go  round  about  the  city 
once.  Thus  shalt  thou  do  six  days.  And  seven  priests  shall  bear  before 
the  ark  seven  ^  trumpets  of  rams'  horns :  and  the  seventh  day  ye  shall 
compass  the  city  seven  times,  and  "^the  priests  shall  blow  with  the 
trumpets.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they  make  a  long  blast 
with  the  ram's  horn,  and  when  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  all  the 
people  shall  shout  with  a  great  shout ;  and  the  wall  of  the  city  shall  fall 
down  ^flat,  and  the  people  shall  ascend  up  every  man  straight  before 
him. 
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interventiou  of  a  new  chapter,  which  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative,  there  stood  a  man 
over  against  him  with  his  sword  drawn.  It  is 
evident  from  the  strain  of  the  conte.xt  that  this 
was  not  a  mere  vision,  but  an  actual  appearance, 
the  suddenness  of  which  surprised,  but  did  not 
daunt,  the  intrepid  leader.  14.  And  he  said,  Nay 
[k'?]— iV^o,  used  absolutely  in  answer  to  a  question. 
'  1  avi  not;  i.  e.,  a  man  either  of  your  party  or  of 
the  enemy's,  captain  (Exod.  xv.  8)  of  the  "host  of 
the  Lord— either  the  Israelitish  people  (Exod.  vii. 
4 ;  xii.  41 ;  Isa.  Iv.  4),  or  the  angels  (Ps.  cxlviii.  2), 
or  both  included ;  and  the  Captain  of  it  was  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant,  whose  visible  manifesta- 
tions were  varied  according  to  the  occasion,  and 
who  ou  this  occasion  appeared  to  conduct  God's 
people  into  the  land  of  promise.  Some  consider 
this  to  be  the  created  augel  (Exod.  xxxiii.  2,  3) 
who  was  substituted  for  the  Angel  of  the  Presence 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  20-23)  in  superintending  the  Sinaitic 
economy,  after  the  grievous  offence  caused  by  the 
people  in  tlie  affair  of  the  golden  calf.  But  the 
address  and  the  adoration  of  Joshua,  the  holiness 
communicated  to  the  spot  by  the  presence  of  this 
Personage,  and  the  application  to  liim  of  the  name 
Jehovah  (cli.  vi.  2),  identify  Him  with  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  His 
attitude  of  equipment  betokened  his  approval  of, 
and  interest  in,  the  war  of  invasion.  Joshua  fell 
on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship.  The 
adoption  by  Joshua  of  this  absolute  form  of  pros- 
tration demonstrates  the  sentiments  of  profound 
reverence  with  which  the  language  and  majestic 
bearing  of  the  stranger  inspired  liim.  The  real 
character  of  this  personage  was  disclosed  by  His 
accepting  the  homage  of  worship  (cf.  Acts  x.  25, 
26;  Pv-ev.  xix.  10;  xxii.  8,  9),  and  still  further  in  the 
command,  "  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot." 
15.  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
[Xin  tynp]— it  is  holiness  (Exod.  iii.  5). 

CHAP.  VI.  1-7.— Jericho  shut  up. 

1.  Now  Jericho  was  straitly  shut  up  [inn/^ 
n^A~J?1  rnjb].  And  Jericho  had  shut  its  gates,  and 
was  fast  shut  up ;  where  Kal  seems  to  refer  to 
the  closing  of  the  gates,  and  Pual  as  intens.  to 
their  being  fastened  with  bolts  and  bars.  [The 
Septuagiut,    K«i  'lepi^uj  o-uy/ceKXeitr/xei/ij   Kal  uix<jp- 

ta/xivij,  and  Jericho  was  shut  together  («.  e.,  closely 
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shut  up)  and  fortified.  Hence  the  Vulgate,  Jericho 
autem  clausa  erat  atque  miinita.]  This  verse  is  a 
parenthesis,  introduced  to  iirepare  the  way  for 
the  directions  given  by  the  Cajitain  of  the  Lord's 
host.  2.  See,  I  have  given  into  thine  hand. 
The  language  intimates  that  a  purpose  already 
formed  was  about  to  be  carried  into  immediate 
execution ;  and  that,  although  the  king  and  in- 
habitants of  Jericho  were  fierce  and  experienced 
warriors,  who  would  make  a  stout  and  deter- 
mined resistance,  the  Lord  promised  a  certain  and 
easy  victory  over  them.  Jericho,  and  the  king 
thereof,  arid  the  mighty  men  of  valour  [nia-i 
^I'^nl— valiant  warriors,  as  the  phrase  is  used  to 
signify,  Judg.  vi.  12;  xi.  1;  1  Sam.  ix.  1;  2  Ki. 
XV.  20;  1  Chr.  vii.  5,  11,  40.  But  and  is  not  in 
the  Hebrew  text ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  last  words  do  not  point  to  the  defenders  of 
the  beleaguered  city  ;  but  are  directly  connected 
with,  aud  applied  to,  "Jericho,  and  the  king 
thereof.''  [Accordingly,  the  Septuagint  translates 
the  original,  'IBoit  Lyw  TrapadiScofii  VTToxeipLov  (701, 
T))u  'Itpt)(a)  Kal  Tov  fia(Ti\ia  avrTfs  tov  ev  avrri, 
Sui/uToiii  oj/xas  ti/  io-xi" — I  deliver  into  thine  hand 
Jericho,  and  the  king  who  is  in  it,  being  strong 
in  military  force.]  3.  ye  shall  compass  the  city. 
Directions  are  here  given  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure,    i.    trumpets    of   rams'    horns   [nnar^s' 

D'7Dvn]  —  trumpets  of  alarms  (see  also  v.  6) 
[synonymous  with  h^vn  pjp]  (v.  5:  cf.  Exod.  xix. 
13  with  V.  16).  5.  when  they  make  a  long  blast 
with  the  ram's  horn  ['^nvn  jnpa  ipD2.] — when  the 
signal  trumpet  is  sounded.  ['The  Chaldee  trans- 
lator and  the  Rabbins,  by  an  absurd  conjecture, 
interpret  hzv,  a  ram,  and  ^3'v  j^.j^.,  ram's  horn ; 
nor  are  several  modern  conjectures  much  better' 
(Gesenius).  n^iK''  was  the  crooked  trumpet,  buccina, 
horn,  clarion  (for  it  had  a  shrill  tone),  with  which 
the  commencement  of  the  jubilee  was  announced 
(Lev.  XXV.  8),  and  thus  differed  from  nnvi'H,  the 
straight  trumpet  used  for  assembling  the  con- 
gregation, for  Dreaking  up  the  camp,  and  exclu- 
sively in  war  (Num.  x.  2 ;  xxxi.  6),  by  both  the 
Israelites  and  Egyptians  {Josephu.i,  '  Antiquities,' 
b.  iii.,  ch.  xii.,  sec.  6;  Wilkinson's  'Ancient  Egyp- 
tians,' ii.,  p.  263;  Hengstenberg,  'Egypt  and  Books 
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And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  called  the  priests,  and  said  unto  them, 
Take  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  let  seven  priests  bear  seven 
trumpets  of  rams'  horns  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  And  he  said  unto 
the  people,  Pass  on,  and  compass  the  city,  and  let  him  that  is  armed 
pass  on  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  had  spoken  unto  the  people,  that 

the  seven  priests  bearing  the  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  passed  on 

'^before  the  Lord,  and  blew  with  the  trumpets:   and  the  ark  of  the 

9  covenant  of  the  Lord  followed  them.     And  the  armed  men  went  before 

the  priests  that  blew  with  the  trumpets,  ^  and  the  ^  rereward  came  after 

10  the  ark,  the  priests  going  on,  and  blowing  with  the  trumpets.  And 
Joshua  had  commanded  the  people,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  shout,  nor 
*  make  any  noise  with  your  voice,  neither  shall  any  word  proceed  out  of 

11  your  mouth,  until  the  day  I  bid  you  shout;  then  shall  ye  shout.  So 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  compassed  the  cit)'',  going  about  it  once :  and  they 
came  into  the  camp,  and  lodged  in  the  camp. 

12  And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning,  •'and  the  priests  took  up  the 

13  ark  of  the  Lord.  And  seven  priests  bearing  seven  trumpets  of  rams' 
horns  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  ^went  on  continually,  and  blew  with 
the  trumpets :  and  the  armed  men  went  before  them ;  but  the  rereward 
came  after  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  priests  going  on,  and  blowing  with 

14  the  trumpets.  And  the  second  day  they  compassed  the  city  once,  and 
returned  into  the  camp :  so  they  did  six  days. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  rose  early,  about 
the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  compassed  the  city  after  the  same  manner 
seven  times:    only  on  that  day  they  compassed  the  city  seven  times. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time,  when  the  priests  blew  with 
the  trumpets,  Josliua  said  unto  the  people,  ^  Shout ;  for  the  Lord  hath 

17  given  you  the  city.     And  the  city  shall  be  ^accursed,  even  it,  and  all 
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of  Moses,'  p.  1.31,  132).  As  the  Israelites  were  not 
to  fight  on  this  occasion,  "idv^  was  the  proper 
word  ;  but  the  instrument  is  here  called  indiffer- 
ently trumpet  and  horn.]  The  design  of  this  whole 
proceeding  was  obviously  to  impress  the  Canaau- 
ites  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  omnipotence,  to 
teach  the  Israelites  a  memorable  lesson  of  faith 
and  confidence  iu  God's  promises,  and  to  inspire 
sentiments  of  resx^ect  and  reverence  for  the  ark, 
as  the  symbol  of  His  presence.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  those  circuits  were  made 
tended  the  more  intensely  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion, and  to  deepen  the  impressions,  both  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  enemy.  The  number  seven 
was  among  the  Israelites  the  symbolic  seal  of 
the  covenant  between  God  and  their  nation  (Keil, 
Hengstenberg). 

6.  Joshua  .  .  .  called  the  priests.  The  pious 
leader,  whatever  military  preparations  he  had 
made,  surrendered  all  his  own  views  at  once,  and 
unreservedly,  to  the  declared  will  of  God.  7.  And 
he  said  unto  the  people.  This  is  according  to  the 
Keri  or  margin.  But  the  text  has  [ncNn],  and  they 
said— i.  e.,  the  Shoterim  (see  on  ch.  i.  10). 

8-19.— The  City  compassed  Six  Days. 

8.  bearing  the  seven  trumpets  .  .  .  passed  on 
before  the  Lord— before  the  ark,  called  "the  ark 
of  the  covenant,"  for  it  contained  the  tables  on 
which  the  covenant  was  inscribed.  9.  the  armed 
men  went  before  the  priests  that  blew  with  the 
trumpets,  and  the  rereward  came  after  the  ark. 
This  disposition  was  conformed  to  the  marching 
arrangement  of  the  Egyptians,  amongst  whom, 
when  a  body  of  troops  marched  to  the  beat  of 
drum,  the  drummer  was  often  stationed  in  the 
centre  or  the  rear,  and  sometimes  immediately 
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behind  the  standard-bearers  (  Wilkinson's  'Ancient 
Egyptians,'  ii.,  p.  268).  "The armed  men"  referred 
to  in  the  text  were  the  contingents  furnished  by  the 
eastern  tribes  (cf.  ch.  iv.  13),  while  "the  rereward" 
consisted  of  warriors  from  the  other  tribes.  The 
procession  was  made  in  deep  and  solemn  silence, 
conformably  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  people 
by  their  leader  at  the  outset,  that  they  were  to 
refrain  from  all  acclamation  and  noise  of  any  kind, 
until  he  should  give  them  a  signal.  '  It  must  have 
been  a  strange  sight ;  no  mount  was  raised,  no 
sword  drawn,  no  engine  planted,  no  pioneers 
undermining— here  were  armed  men,  but  no  stroke 
given  ;  they  must  walk,  and  not  fight.  Doubtless 
the  people  of  Jericho  made  themselves  merry  with 
the  spectacle'  (Bishop  Hall). 

12.  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning.  The 
second  day's  procession  seems  to  have  taken  place 
iu  the  morning.  In  all  other  respects,  down  even 
to  the  small  details,  the  arrangements  of  the  first 
day  continued  to  be  the  rule  followed  on  the  other 
six. 

15.  on  the  seventh  day  .  .  .  they  rose  early 
about  the  dawning  of  the  day  [inp-n  ni'^ra,  at 
the  rising  of  the  morning  dawn  (cf.  Gen.  xix.  15 ; 
xxxii.  25,  27)]— on  account  of  the  seven  circuits 
they  had  to  make  that  day.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  militia  only  of  the  Israelites  had 
been  called  to  the  march ;  for  it  is  inconceivable 
that  2,000,000  iieople  could  have  gone  so  frequently 
round  the  city  in  a  day.  16.  it  came  to  pass  at 
the  seventh  time.  This  delay,  as  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  repeated  circuits,  brought  out 
their  faith  and  obedience  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  that  it  is  celebrated  by  the  apostle  (Heb. 
xi.  30).    17.  the  city  shall  be  accursed— (see  on 
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fall  down. 


that  are  therein,  to  the  Lord  :  only  Rahab  the  harlot  shall  live,  she  and 
all  that  are  with  her  in  the  house,  *  because  she  hid  the  messengers  that 

18  we  sent.  And  ye,  •'in  any  wise  keep  yourselves  from  the  accursed  thing, 
lest  ye  make  yourselves  accursed,  when  ye  take  of  the  accursed  thing, 

19  and  make  the  camp  of  Israel  a  curse,  '^and  trouble  it.  But  all  the  silver, 
and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  are  ^consecrated  unto  the  Lord: 
they  shall  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

20  So  the  people  shouted  when  the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets :  and 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  that '  the  wall  fell  down  '^  flat,  so 
that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before  him, 

21  and  they  took  the  city.  And  they  ™  utterly  destroyed  all  that  was  in 
the  city,  both  man  and  woman,  young  and  old,  and  ox,  and  sheep,  and 
ass,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

22  But  Joshua  had  said  unto  the  two  men  that  had  spied  out  the  country. 
Go  into  the  harlot's  house,  and  bring  out  thence  the  woman,  and  all  that 

23  she  hath,  "as  ye  sware  unto  her.  And  the  young  men  that  were  spies 
went  in,  and  brought  out  Rahab,  "and  her  father,  and  her  mother,  and 
her  brethren,  and  all  that  she  had ;  and  they  brought  out  all  her 
^kindred,  and  left  them  without  the  camp  of  Israel, 

24  And  they  burned  the  city  with  fire,  and  all  that  was  therein  :  only  the 
silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels  of  brass  and  of  iron,  they  put  into 
the  treasury  of  the  house  of  the  liORD. 
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Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29.)  The  cheremov  anathema  was 
a  devotion  to  the  Lord  of  idolatrous  persons  or 
objects,  as  His  inalienable  right,  which  involved 
their  utter  destruction  or  their  consecration  to 
religious  uses  (Deut.  vii.  2 ;  xx.  17 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  3). 
\yhen  such  a  ban  was  pronounced  against  a  hostile 
city,  the  men  and  animals  were  kifled;  no  booty 
was  allowed  to  be  taken ;  the  idols  and  all  the 
jirecious  ornaments  on  them  were  to  be  burned 
(Deut.  vii.  25 :  cf.  1  Chr.  xiv.  12) ;  everything  was 
either  to  be  destroyed  or  consecrated  to  the  sanc- 
tuary. Joshua  pronounced  this  ban  on  Jericho, 
a  great  and  wealthy  city,  evidently  by  Divine 
direction  ;  and  the  severity  of  the  doom,  accordant 
with  the  requirements  of  a  law  which  was  holy, 
just,  and  good,  was  justified,  not  only  by  the  fact 
of  its  inhabitants  being  part  of  a  race  who  had 
filled  up  their  iniquities,  but  by  their  resisting 
the  light  of  the  recent  astonishing  miracles  at  the 
Jordan.  Besides,  as  Jericho  seems  to  have  been 
defended  by  reinforcements  from  all  the  country 
(ch.  xxiv.  11),  its  destruction  would  paralyze  all 
the  rest  of  the  devoted  iieople,  and  thus  tend  to 
facilitate  the  conquest  of  the  land,  showing,  as 
so  astounding  a  military  miracle  did,  that  it  was 
done,  not  by  man,  but  by  the  jiower  and  through 
the  anger  of  God.  18.  in  any  wise  keep  your- 
selves from  the  accursed  thing.  Generally  they 
were  left  at  liberty  to  take  the  spoil  of  other  cities 
that  were  captured  (ch.  viii.  27  ;  Deut.  ii.  35 ;  iii. 
7).  But  this  city,  as  the  first-fruits  of  Canaan,  was 
made  an  exception  :  nothing  was  to  be  spared  but 
Kahab  and  those  in  her  house.  A  violation  of 
these  stringent  orders  would  not  only  render  the 
guilty  persons  obnoxious  to  the  curse,  but  entail 
distress  and  adversity  upon  all  Israel,  by  provok- 
ing the  Divine  displeasure.  These  were  the  in- 
structions given,  or  repeated  (Deut.  vii.  12 ;  xiii. 
17)  during  a  brief  halt,  iireviously  to  the  last  act 
of  the  siege. 

20,  21.— The  Walls  fall  down. 

20.  So  the  people  shouted  when  the  priests 
blew.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  circuit, 
the  signal  was  given  by  Joshua,  and  ou  the  Israel- 
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ites  raising  their  loud  war-cry,  the  walls  fell  down, 
doubtless  burying  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  ruins,  while  the  beseigers,  rushing  in,  con- 
signed everything,  animate  and  inanimate,  to 
indiscriminate  destruction  (Deut.  xx.  16,  17).  This 
sudden  demolition  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 
natural  causes.  It  was  clearly  a  miracle ;  and 
following  immediately  after  the  miraculous  passage 
of  the  Jordan,  the  sudden  opening  up  of  so 
strongly  a  fortified  border  city,  the  key  to  the 
interior  of  Canaan,  without  exertion  or  loss  on 
their  part,  was  an  encouraging  pledge  to  the 
Israelites  that  God  would,  according  to  His  T)ro- 
mise,  as  easily  deliver  the  whole  land  into  their 
power.  Jewish  writers  mention  it  as  an  immemo- 
rial tradition  that  the  city  fell  on  the  Sabbath. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Canaanites 
were  incorrigible  idolaters,  addicted  to  the  most 
horrible  vices,  and  that  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God  might  sweep  them  away  by  the  sword,  as 
well  as  by  famine  or  pestilence.  There  was  mercy 
mingled  with  judgment  in  employing  the  sword 
as  the  instrument  of  punishing  the  guilty  Canaan- 
ites ;  for  while  it  was  directed  against  one  place, 
time  was  afforded  for  others  to  repent. 

22-25. — Rahab  is  saved. 

22.  Joshua  had  said  ...  Go  into  the  harlot's 
house.  It  is  evident  that  the  town  walls  were  not 
demolished  universally,  at  least  all  at  once,  for 
Eahab's  house  was  allowed  to  stand  until  her 
relatives  were  rescued  according  to  promise.  23. 
her  brethren— j.  e.,  her  relatives  or  kinsfolk  of  both 
sexes  (cf.  ch.  xi.  13)  residing  under  her  roof,  all 
her  kindred  [n-ninBti'p-'ja]— all  her  father's  house, 
(see  on  Exod.  vi'.  14VNum.  i.  2,  20,  &c.)  left  them 
without  the  camp  of  Israel— a  temporary  exclu- 
sion, in  order  that  they  might  be  cleansed  from 
the  defilement  of  their  native  idolatries,  and 
gradually  trained  for  admission  into  the  society  of 
God's  people. 

24.  burnt  the  oity  .  ,  .  and  all  .  .  .  therein 
— except  the  silver,  gold,  and  other  metals,  whicli, 
as  they  would  not  bnru,  were  added  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  sanctuary. 


The  trespass 
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of  Achan. 


25  And  Joshua  saved  Ealiab  the  harlot  alive,  and  her  father's  household, 
and  all  that  she  had;  and  ^'she  dwelleth  in  Israel  even  ^unto  this  day; 
because  she  hid  the  messengers  which  Joshua  sent  to  spy  out  Jericho. 

26  And  Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  time,  saying,  *  Cursed  be  the  man 
before  the  Lord  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho:  he  shall 
lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-born,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall 
he  set  up  the  gates  of  it. 

27  So  ''the  Lord  was  with  Joshua;  and  his  *fame  was  noised  throughout 
all  the  country. 

7  BUT  the  children  of  Israel  committed  a  trespass  in  the  accursed  thing: 
'^for  ^  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  ^Zabdi,  the  son  of  Zerah,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  of  the  accursed  thing:  and  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  the  children  of  Israel. 
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CHAP.  7. 

"  ch   23.  iO. 

1  1  Chr.  2.  7, 
Achar. 

2  Or,  Ziirri. 


25  Rahab  [Septnasint,  'Paa/3]  .  .  ,  dwelleth  in 
Israel  unto  this  day— a  proof  not  only  tliat  the 
pledge  given  for  her  preservation  had  been  fully 
redeemed,  but  also  tliat  this  book  was  written  not 
long  after  the  events  related. 

2(),  27. — The  Rebuilder  of  Jericho  cursed. 

26.  Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  time— i.  <?., 
imposed  upon  his  countrymen  a  solemn  oath, 
binding  on  themselves  as  well  as  their  posterity, 
that  they  would  never  rebuild  that  city.  Its 
destruction  was  designed  by  God  to  be  a  perma- 
nent memorial  of  His  abhorrence  of  idolatry  and 
its  attendant  vices.  Cursed  toe  the  man  .  .  .  that 
riseth  up—?,  e.,  makes  tlie  daring  attempt  to  build, 
or  rather,  to  fortify  it  (cf.  2  Chr.  xi.  C),  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  setting  up  of  the  gates  of  it.  How- 
ever strange  such  a  course  may  appear — and  in 
this  instance  it  had  a  prophetic  reference — it  was 
not  peculiar  to  Joshua,  but  an  ancient  custom,  of 
which  the  writings  of  the  classics  furnish  many 
examples.  Thus, accordingto  Strabo  (b.  xiii.,  ch.  i., 
sec.  42),  those  who  might  have  Been  desirous  of  re- 
building Ilium  were  deterred  from  building  the 
city  on  its  old  site,  either  from  some  painful  asso- 
ciations with  the  spot,  or  because  Agamemnon 
Lad  denounced  a  curse  against  him  that  should 
rebuild  it;  and  Crossus,  after  the  destruction  of 
Sidena,  within  the  walls  of  which  the  tyrant 
Glaneias  sought  refuge,  uttered  a  curse  upon  him 
who  should  restore  the  walls  of  that  place.  It 
remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  person  who  pro- 
nounced such  a  general  curse  was  himself  equally 
bound  by  it  as  those  to  whom  it  was  applied ;  and 
Joshua,  who  ])roclaimed  one  against  the  man  who 
should  rear  a  fortified  city  at  Jericho,  was  equally 
bound  with  the  people.  He  virtually  took  the 
oath  upon  himself  (cf.  1  Sam.  xiv.  24).  he  shall 
lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-toorn,  fee- 
shall  become  childless  ;  the  first  beginning  being 
marked  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  and  his  only 
surviving  child  dying  at  the  time  of  its  completion  ; 
or,  as  some  interpret  the  words,  'he  shall  begin 
to  build  the  city  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son ;  but 
there  should  occur  so  many  and  great  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  tiie  undertaking,  that  it  would  not 
be  completed  till  the  birth  of  his  yomgest:  an 
event  which  took  place  toward  the  close  of  his 
protracted  life.'  This  curse  was  accomplished  550 
years  after  its  denunciation  (see  on  1  Ki.  xvi.  34). 
The  view  given  above  of  the  curse  being  directed 
against  the  restoration  of  a  fortress  which  had 
been  miraculously  destroyed  by  God,  removes  a 
difficulty  from  the  sacred  history,  arising  from  the 
fact,  that  a  city  was  soon  after  built  and  inhabited, 
but  without  walls,  on  the  site  of  Jericho  (Judg.  iii. 
13;  2  Sam.  x.  5).  De  Sanlc;/  relates  that,  'on  his 
second  visit  (18G4)  to  Talestine,  he  found  above 
'Ain  es-SuUdn,  or  spring  of  Elisha,  a  range  of  ma- 
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melons,  covering  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
Jericho,  destroyed  in  Joshua's  time.  On  the 
highest  of  these  mamelons— probably  the  citadel  of 
the  town — are  scattered  the  remains  of  walls  six 
feet  in  thickness,  and  all  the  ground  is  strewed 
with  interesting  fragmentsof  ancient  pottery.'  The 
credulity  of  De  Sauky  has  thrown  deserved  sus- 
picion on  many  of  his  alleged  discoveries.  But 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  his  con- 
clusions in  this  instance;  ior  Josephus  asserts  that 
ancient  Jericho  was  situated  near  the  fountain  of 
Elisha  ('Jewish  Wars,'  b.  iv.,  ch.  viii.,  sec.  3).  And 
3Ir.  Steivart  ('Tent  and  Khan,'  p.  371)  says,  'To 
my  mind  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  is  abun- 
dantly corroborated  by  its  vicinity  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  for  the  spies  whom  Rahab  had  advised  to 
Hee  thither  for  safety  could  easily  have  reached 
them  from  the  fountain  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
These  ruins,  however,  probably  belong  to  two 
different  towns.  The  mounds  mark  the  Jericho 
of  the  Canaanites,  of  Rahab  and  the  spies,  which 
fell  before  the  blast  of  the  horns ;  and  the  ruins 
farther  south,  the  Jericho  visited  by  our  Lord,  the 
dwelling-place  of  Zaccheus  and  Bartimeus,  which 
was  built  by  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  despite  the  cala- 
mities that  Joshua  had  predicted  would  fall  on 
the  family  of  the  man  who  did  so.'  (See  also 
Jiobhison's  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  pp.  298,  299; 
Porters  'Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestine,' 
p.  192). 

CHAP.  VII.  1.— A  CHAN'S  Trespass. 

1.  But  the  children  of  Israel  committed  a  tres- 
pass in  the  accursed  thing  [bm  ^bvm]—But  the 
children  of  Israel  took  by  stealth  in  (against)  the 
cherem  (ban).  They  hastened  to  leave  Jericho  and 
the  Ghor,  or  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  for  '  the  effects 
would  have  been  fatal  if  the  Hebrews  had  re- 
mained long  under  the  influence  of  that  relaxing, 
enfeebling  climate,  where  their  frames,  now  braced 
and  vigorous,  might  so  soon  be  enervated  and 
unstrung.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  had  been 
found  wholly  unfit  to  contend  with  the  strenuous, 
active  men  who  had  been  trained  in  such  severe 
physical  discipline  on  the  high  ground  of  Paran, 
and  in  the  long  march  thence  amidst  the  priva- 
tions of  the  wilderness.  Moreover,  habits  of 
profligacy  were  congenial  with  the  climate  and 
neighbourhood,  as  was  manifested  in  the  demoral- 
ized condition  of  the  natives.  The  Hebrew  leader, 
therefore,  lost  no  time  in  conducting  his  peoi)le  up 
one  of  the  passes  which  led  through  the  moun- 
tains into  the  heart  of  the  country,  to  begin  the 
strenuous  contest  they  had  to  wage  with  the  high- 
land chieftains  whom  they  were  commanded  to 
dispossess.  Those  who  actually  ventured  up  the 
craggy,  broken  paths,  often  skirting  the  edge  of 
terrific  precipices,   and  with  "  waves  of  naked, 
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smitten  at  Ai. 


2  And  Joshua  sent  men  from  Jericlio  to  Ai,  which  is  beside  Beth-aven, 
on  the  east  side  of  Beth-el,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying.  Go  up  and 

3  view  the  country.  And  the  men  went  up  and  viewed  Ai.  And  they 
returned  to  Joshua,  and  said  unto  him.  Let  not  all  the  people  go  up ; 
but  let  ^ about  two  or  three  thousand  men  go  up  and  smite  Ai;  a7id 
make  not  all  the  people  to  labour  thither ;  for  they  are  but  few. 

4  So  there  went  up  thither  of  the  people  about  three  thousand  men : 

5  *and  they  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai.  And  the  men  of  Ai  smote  of  them 
about  thirty  and  six  men :  for  they  chased  them  from  before  the  gate 
even  unto  Shebarim,  and  smote  them  ^in  the  going  down:  wherefore  Hhe 
hearts  of  the  people  melted,  and  became  as  water. 

6  And  Joshua  '^rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  face 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  until  the  eventide,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 

7  and  *  put  dust  upon  their  heads.  And  Joshua  said,  Alas,  0  Lord  God, 
wherefore-^ hast  thou  at  all  brought  this  people  over  Jordan,  to  deliver 
us  into  the  hand  of  the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us?  would  to  God  we  had 

8  been  content  and  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan !     0  Lord,  what  shall 
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desolate,  pyramidal,  and  conical  mountains"  on 
all  sides  of  them,  were — as  indeed  they  must  have 
been — high-minded  as  well  as  adventurous  men. 
The  nature  of  the  country  strikingly  develops  the 
cliaracter  of  those  by  whom  this  part  of  their 
enterprise  was  carried  forward,  especially  when 
we  bear  in  mind  how  they  "were  encumbered,  con- 
veying as  they  could,  on  camels  and  mules,  besides 
their  personal  effects,  the  materials  and  utensils 
of  the  sacred  tabernacle,  and  the  coffin  that  con- 
tained the  embalmed  body  of  their  great  country- 
man, which  they  had  kept  safe  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  were  now 
carrying  to  its  grave  in  that  burial-place  on  the 
ancestral  estate  which  he  had  chosen  in  Sliechem.' 
(For  an  excellent  description  of  the  three  roads 
leading  up  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  see 
Jiobinson's  'Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  312; 
Van  de  Velde,  vol.  ii.,  p.  278;  Dreiu's  'Scripture 
Lands,'  p.  100).  There  was  one  transgressor 
against  the  chereni,  or  ban,  on  Jericho,  and  his 
transgression  brought  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  sin 
upon  the  whole  nation.  Achan,  called  afterwards 
Achar  (trouble)  (1  Chr.  ii.  7),  son  of  Zabdi,  or 
Zimri  (1  Chr.  ii.  6)  ;  Zerah,  or  Zarah  ;  Judah  and 
Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  30).  His  genealogy  is  given 
probably  to  show  that  from  a  parentage  so  in- 
famous, the  descendants  would  not  be  carefully 
trained  in  the  fear  of  God. 

2-26. — The  Israelites  smitten'  at  At. 

2.  Joshua  sent  men  from  Jericho  to  AI.  After 
the  sacking  of  Jericho,  the  next  step  was  to  pene- 
trate into  the  hills  above.  Accordingly,  spies 
went  up  the  mountain  pass  to  view  the  country. 
The  precise  site  of  Ai,  or  Hai,  is  indicated  with 
sufficient  clearness,  G^,n-  -yij.  8^  xiii.  3.  ['¥, 
generally  with  the  article  prefixed,  was  a  royal 
city  in  Canaan,  a  little  east  of  Bethel ;  Septuagint, 
Fai  (see  varieties  of  the  name,  1  Chr.  vii.  28  :  .^eh. 
xi.  31 ;  Isa.  x.  28).1  The  import  ot  ihe  narne  il^ 
neap  or  tummus  of  ruins.  It  has  been  recently 
discovered  in  an  isolated  Tell,  called  by  the  natives 
Tell- el -h ajar,  '  the  Mount  of  Stones,'  at  two  miles', 
or  thirty-five  minutes',  distance  east-south-east 
from  Bethel  ( Van  de  Velde) ;  but  (see  Jiobinson's 
'Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  119,  312,  313; 
'  Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestine,'  p.  216)  Keil 
identifies  the  site  of  Ai  with  Turmus  Aya,  a  good 
deal  farther  north.  Stanley  says  ('Sinai  and 
Palestine,'  pp.  198,  202,  note)  that  'the  precise 
position  of  Ai  is  unknown  ;  but  the  description 
of  Joshua  points  out  its  probable  site  in  the  wild 
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entanglement  of  bill  and  valley  at  the  head  of  the 
Wady  Suweinit.'  beside  Beth-aven  [Ji^jS  n\2-DP, 
near  or  hard  by  (cf.  Judg.  xviii.  3) ;  Septuagint, 
Ka-ra  /SatS'iiX.]  Beth-aven,  with  reference  to  the 
tauriform  image  whicb  was  the  symbol  of  idol- 
worship  in  the  land  of  the  Rei^haim  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5), 
means  '  house  of  vanity,'  a  name  afterwards  given 
derisively  (Hos.  iv.  15 ;  v.  8 ;  x.  5),  on  account  of  its 
idolatries,  to  Bethel,  'house  of  God;'  but  here 
referred  to  another  place  about  six  miles  east  of 
Bethel,  and  three  north  of  Ai.  3.  Let  not  all  the 
people  go  up  .  .  ,  for  they  are  but  few.  As  the 
population  of  Ai  amounted  to  1,200  (ch.  viii.  25), 
it  was  a  considerable  town;  though  in  the  hasty 
and  distant  reconnoitre  made  by  the  spies,  it  prob- 
ably appeared  small  in  comparison  of  Jericho; 
and  this  may  have  been  the  reason  of  their  pro- 
posing so  small  a  detachment  to  capture  it. 

4.  they  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai.  An  unex- 
pected resistance  and  the  loss  of  thirty-six  of  their 
number  diffused  a  panic,  which  ended  in  an 
ignominious  rout.  5.  Chased  them  .  .  .  even 
unto  Shebarim— ?.  e.,  unto  the  'breakings'  or 
'fissures'  at  the  opening  of  the  passes.  But 
Geseniii_s  renders  Shebarim  'even  unto  the  ruins — 
breacues  of  walls'  (cf.  Isa.  xxx.  13,  14).  The 
Septuagint  omits  the  words  entirely,  and  smote 
them  in  the  going  down— i.e.,  the  declivity  or 
slope  of  the  deep,  rugged  adjoining  wady.  [Sep- 
tuagint, cTTo  Tov  KaTa<pe^tov9,  from  the  (top  of)  the 
declivity.]  wherefore  the  hearts  of  the  people 
melted.  It  is  evident  that  the  troops  engaged 
were  a  tumultuary,  undisciplined  baud,  no  better 
skilled  in  military  affairs  than  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
who  become  disheartened  and  flee  on  the  loss  of 
ten  or  fifteen  men.  But  the  consternation  of  the 
Israelites  arose  from  another  cause — the  evident 
displeasure  of  God,  who  withheld  that  aid  on 
whicli  they  had  confidently  reckoned. 

6.  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  .  .  .  before 
the  ark  ...  he  and  the  elders  [jinN-  ';3^]— before 
or  toward  the  ark.  From  the  circumstance  of  God's 
being  represented  as  dwelling  between  the  cheru- 
V)im  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  manifesting 
His  gloj'y  on  extraordinary  occasions  in  an  out- 
ward visible  form  (cf.  Lev.  ix.  24  ;  xvi.  2 ;  1  Sam. 
iv.  4 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  2),  the  ark  was 
sometimes  designated  "the  footstool"  of  God 
(1  Chr.  xxviii.  2 ;  Ps.  xcix.  5 ;  cxxxii.  7 ;  Lam.  ii. 
1) ;  whence  prayers  in  distress,  as  well  as  thanks 
for  deliverance,  were  offered  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  (cf.  2  Sam.  xv.  32 ;  1  Ki.  iii.  15 :  see  for 
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I  say,  when  Israel  turneth  their  ^ backs  before  their  enemies!     For  the  | 
Canaanites  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  hear  of  it,  and  shall 
environ  us  round,  and  ^cut  off  our  name  from  the  earth:  and  ''what  wilt 
thou  do  unto  thy  great  name? 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Get  thee  up;  wherefore  ''liest  thou 

11  thus  upon  thy  face?  Israel  hath  sinned,  and  they  have  also  transgressed 
my  covenant  which  I  commanded  them :  '  for  they  have  even  taken  of 
the  accursed  thing,  and  have  also  stolen,  and -^  dissembled  also,  and  they 
have  put  it  even  among  their  own  stuff.  Therefore  ^'the  children  of 
Israel  could  not  stand  before  their  enemies,  but  turned  their  backs  before 
their  enemies,  because  they  ^  were  accursed :  neither  will  I  be  with  you 

13  any  more,  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed  from  among  you.  Up,  "'sanc- 
tify the  people,  and  say,  Sanctify  "yourselves  against  to-mprrow:  for 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  There  is  an  accursed  thing  in  the 
midst  of  thee,  0  Israel :  thou  canst  not  stand  before  thine  enemies,  until 

11  ye  take  away  the  accursed  thing  from  among  you.  In  the  morning 
therefore  ye  shall  be  brought  according  to  your  tribes:  and  it  shall  be, 
that  the  tribe  which  "the  Lord  taketh  shall  come  according  to  the 
families  thereof;  and  the  family  which  the  Lord  shall  take  shall  come  by 
households;  and  the  household  which  the  Lord  shall  take  shall  come 

15  man  by  man.  And  ^it  shall  be,  that  he  that  is  taken  with  the  accursed 
thing  shall  be  burnt  with  fire,  he  and  all  that  he  hath :  because  he  hath 
transgressed  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  because  he  "^  hath  wrought 
^  folly  in  Israel. 

So  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  brought  Israel  by  their 
tribes ;  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  taken :  and  he  brought  the  family 
of  Judah ;  and  he  took  the  family  of  the  Zarhites :  and  he  brought  the 
family  of  the  Zarhites  man  by  man;  and  Zabdi  was  taken:  and  he 
brought  his  household  man  by  man;  and  'Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  the 
son  of  Zabdi,  the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  taken. 

And  Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  My  son,  give,  *  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  *and  make  confession  unto  him ;  and  tell  me  now 
what  thou  hast  done ;  hide  it  not  from  me.  And  Achan  answered 
Joshua,  and  said.  Indeed  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
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this  Hengstenherg,  'Christology,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  387). 
It  is  evident,  from  these  tokens  of  humiliation 
and  sorrow,  that  a  solemn  fast  was  observed  on 
this  occasion.  The  language  of  Joshua's  prayer  is 
thought  by  many  to  savour  of  human  iufirmity, 
and  to  be  wanting  iu  that  reverence  and  submission 
he  owed  to  God.  But,  although  apparently 
breathing  a  spirit  of  bold  remonstrance  and  com- 
plaint, it  was  in  reality  the  effusion  of  a  deeply- 
liumbled  and  afHicted  mind,  expressing  his  belief 
that  God  coiUd  not,  after  having  so  miraculously 
brought  His  people  over  Jordan  into  the  promised 
land,  intend  to  destroy  them,  to  expose  them  to 
the  insults  of  their  triumphant  enemies,  and  bring 
reproach  upon  His  own  name  for  inconstancy  or 
unkinduess  to  His  people,  or  inability  to  resist 
their  enemies.  Unalile  to  understand  the  cause 
of  the  present  calamity,  he  owned  the  hand  of 
God. 

10.  the  Lord  said  .  .  .  Get  thee  up.  The 
answer  of  the  divine  oracle  was  to  this  effect  :— 
The  crisis  is  owing  not  to  unfaithfulness  in  Me, 
but  sin  in  the  people.  The  conditions  of  the 
covenant  have  been  violated  by  the  reservation  of 
spoil  from  the  doomed  city ;  wickedness,  em- 
phatically called  folly,  has  been  committed  in 
Israel  (Ps.  xiv.  1)  ;  and  dissimulation,  with  other 
aggravations  of  the  crime,  continues  to  be  prac- 
tised. The  people  are  liable  to  destruction  equally 
with  the  accursed  nations  of  Gauaau  {Dent.  vii. 
18 


26).  Means  must,  without  delay,  be  taken  to 
discover  and  punish  the  perpetrator  of  this  tres- 
pass, that  Israel  may  be  released  from  the  ban, 
and  things  be  restored  to  their  former  state  of 
IDrosperity. 

16.  So  Joshua  rose  up  early  .  .  .  and  brought 
Israel  by  their  tribes—?,  e.,  before  the  tabernacle. 
The  lot  being  appealed  to  (Prov.  xvi.  .33) — a  mode 
of  appealing  to  the  Divine  decision,  to  which  the 
Israelites  resorted  in  cases  of  grave  public  interest, 
and  for  which  they  made  preparation  by  solemn 
rites  of  religion — Joshua  proceeded  in  the  enquiry 
from  heads  of  tribes  to  heads  of  families,  and  from 
heads  of  households  in  succession  to  one  family, 
and  to  particular  persons  iu  that  family.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  family,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Hebrews,  was  very  different  from  a 
family  according  to  our  ideas.  It  was  not  a  single 
household,  but  may  have  included  many  house- 
holds ;  or,  vice  versa,  one  household  may  have 
been  subdivided  into  many  families  (see  on  Exod. 
vi.  25).  The  criminal  was  found  to  be  Achan, 
who,  on  Joshua's  admonition,  confessed  the  fact 
of  having  secreted  for  his  own  use,  in  the  floor  of 
his  tent,  spoil  both  in  garments  and  money.  How 
dreadful  must  have  been  his  feelings  when  he  saw 
the  slow  but  certain  process  of  discovery  !  (Num. 
xxxii.  2;5.) 

19.  Joshua  said  .  .  .  My  son,  give  .  .  .  glory 
to   .   .   .   God— a  form  of  adjuration  to  tell  tho 
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21  and  tlius  and  thus  have  I  done:  when  I  saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly- 
Babylonish  garment,  and  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  ^  wedge  of 
gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight,  then  I  "coveted  them,  and  took  them;  and, 
behold,  they  are  hid  in  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  my  tent,  and  the  silver 
under  it. 

22  So  Joshua  sent  messengers,  and  they  ran  unto  the  tent;  and,  behold, 

23  it  teas  hid  in  his  tent,  and  the  silver  under  it.  And  they  took  them  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  tent,  and  brought  them  unto  Joshua,  and  unto  all 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  ^  laid  them  out  before  the  Lord. 

24  And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  took  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah, 
and  the  silver,  and  the  garment,  and  the  wedge  of  gold,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  daughters,  and  his  oxen,  and  his  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and  his 
tent,  and  all  that  he  had:  and  they  brought  them  unto  ^'tlie  valley  of 

25  Achor.  And  Joshua  said,  '"Why  hast  thou  troubled  us?  the  Lord  shall 
trouble  thee  this  day.     ^And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  and 

26  burned  them  with  fire,  after  they  had  stoned  them  with  stones.  And 
they  ^raised  over  him  a  great  heap  of  stones  unto  this  day.  So  ^the 
Lord  turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger.  Wherefore  the  name  of 
that  place  was  called,  "The  valley  of  ^^ Achor,  unto  this  day. 

8      AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  "Fear  not,  neither  be  thou  dis- 
mayed :  take  all  the  people  of  war  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  up  to  Ai :  see, 
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truth,  21.  a  goodly  Babylonisli  garment  [n^ix 
"irit?"']— a  mantle  of  Shinar.  The  plain  of  Shinar 
was  ia  early  times  celebrated  for  its  gorgeous 
robes,  which  were  of  brilliant  and  various  colours, 
generally  arranged  in  figured  patterns,  probably 
resembling  those  of  modern  Turkey  carpets  ;  and 
the  colours  were  either  interwoven  in  the  loom  or 
embroidered  with  the  needle  (see  RaivUnson^s 
'Ancient  Monarchies,'  vol.  i.,  p.  125).  The  robe 
which  Achan  had  secreted  was  probably  orna- 
mented with  idolatrous  figures,  which  made  it  an 
"accursed  thing."  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver 
— equivalent  to  £22,  10s.  sterling,  according  to  the 
old  Mosaic  shekel ;  or  the  half  of  that  sum, 
reckoning  by  the  common  shekel  (see  curious 
decree  of  the  time  of  Diocletian,  in  which  the 
value  of  several  articles  of  textile  manufacture 
from  Babylon  is  specified,  '  Nineveh  and  Babylon,' 
p.  537,  note),  a  wedge  of  sold.— lit.,  an  ingot  or 
bar  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue:  perhaps  the  golden 
sttituette  of  an  idol  (cf.  Deut.  vii.  25,  26 ;  Isa.  xxx. 
22). 

22.  Joshua  sent  messengers,  and  they  ran 
unto  the  tent — from  impatient  eagerness  not  only 
to  test  the  truth  of  the  story,  but  to  clear  Israel 
from  the  imputation  of  guilt.  Having  discovered 
the  stolen  articles,  they  laid  them  out  before  the 
Lord,  '  as  a  token  of  their  belonging  to  Him  '  on 
account  of  the  ban, 

24.  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  took 
Achan— himself,  with  his  children  and  all  his 
7iroperty,  cattle  as  well  as  moveables,  were 
brought  into  one  of  the  long  broad  ravines  that 
open  into  the  Ghor ;  and  after  being  stoned  to 
death  (Num.  xv.  30-85),  his  corpse,  with  all  be- 
longing to  him,  M'as  consumed  to  ashes  by  lire, 
"All  Israel"  were  present,  not  only  as  spectators, 
but  active  agents,  as  many  as  possible,  in  inflicting 
thepunishment — thus  testifying  their  abhorrence  of 
the  sacrilege,  and  their  intense  solicitude  to  regain 
the  divine  favour.  As  the  divine  law  expressly 
forbade  the  children  to  be  put  to  death  for  the 
fathers'  sins  (Deut.  xxiv.  16),  the  conveyance  of 
Achan 's  "  sons  and  .  .  .  daughters  "  to  the  place  of 
execution  might  be  only  as  spectators,  that  they 
might  take  warning  by  the  parental  fate ;  or,  if 
they  shared  his  punishment  (ch.  xxii.  20),  they 
19 


had  probably  been  accomplices  in  his  crime  :  and, 

indeed,  he  could  scarcely  have  dug  a  hole  within 

his  tent  without  his  family  being  privy  to  it. 

26.  they  raised  over  him  a  great  heap  of  stones. 

It  is  customary  to  raise  cairns  over  the  graves  of 

criminals  or  infamous  persons  in  the  East  still,     ,^    ^ 

Every  honest  Arab,  on  jiassing  the  grave  of  a.^;^^  ** 

robber,  indicates  his  detestation  of  the  crime  andT  |    "*• 

its  perpetrator  by  adding  a  stone  to  the  cairn  (cf. 

ch.  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17).    called,  The  valley 

of  Achor  (trouble),  unto  this  day.    So  painful  an 

episode  would  give  notoriety  to  the  spot ;  and  it  is 

more  than  once  noticed  by  the  sacred  writers  of  a 

later  age  (Isa.  Ixv.  10 ;  Hos.  ii.  15).     It  is  tlie  same 

as  in  a  later  age  was  known  as  "the  brook  Cherith, 

that  is  before  Jordan"  (see  on  1  Ki.  xvii.  1-7), 

now  Wady  el-Kelt. 

CHAP.  VIII.  1-28.— God  encotjrageth  Joshua. 

1.  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Fear  not.  By 
the  execution  of  justice  on  Achan,  the  Divine 
wrath  was  averted,  the  Israelites  were  re-assured, 
defeat  was  succeeded  by  victory,  and  thus  the 
case  of  Ai  affords  a  striking  example  of  God's 
disciplinary  government,  in  which  chastisements 
for  sin  are  often  made  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
bestowment  of  those  temporal  benefits  which,  on 
account  of  sin,  have  been  withdrawn,  or  withheld 
for  a  time.  Joshua,  who  had  been  greatly  dispirited, 
was  encouraged  by  a  special  communication  pro- 
mising him  (see  ch.  i.  6 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  6-8)  success 
in  the  next  attempt,  which,  however,  was  to  be 
conducted  on  different  principles,  take  all  the 
people  of  war  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  up  to 
Ai.  The  number  of  fighting  men  amounted  to 
600,000 ;  and  the  whole  force  was  ordered  on  this 
occa^sion,  partly  because  the  spies,  in  their  self- 
confidence,  had  said  that  a  few  were  sufficient  to 
attack  the  place  (ch.  vii.  3),  jiartly  to  dispel  any 
misgivings  which  the  memory  of  the  late  disaster 
might  have  created,  and  partly  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  first  spoil  obtained  in  Canaan  being 
shared  amongst  all  might  ojierate  both  as  a  reward 
for  obedience  in  refraining  from  the  booty  of 
Jericho,  and  as  an  incentive  to  future  exertions 
(Deut.  vi.  10).  The  rest  of  the  jieople,  inducling 
tne  women  and  children,  remained  in  the  camp  at 
Gilgal.     Being  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  it  was  an 
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^  I  have  given  into  thy  hand  the  king  of  Ai,  and  his  people,  and  his  city, 

2  and  his  land :  and  thou  shalt  do  to  Ai  and  her  king  as  thou  didst  unto 
'^Jericho  and  her  king:  only'*  the  spoil  thereof,  and  the  cattle  thereof, 
shall  ye  take  for  a  prey  unto  yourselves :  lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city 
behind  it. 

3  So  Joshua  arose,  and  all  the  people  of  war,  to  go  up  against  Ai :  and 
Joshua  chose  out  thirty  thousand  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  sent  them 

4  away  by  night.  And  he  commanded  them,  saying.  Behold,  *ye  shall  lie 
^  in  wait  against  the  city,  even  behind  the  city :  go  not  very  far  from  the 

5  city,  but  be  ye  all  ready :  and  I,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  me, 
■will  approach  unto  the  city :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  they  come 

6  out  against  us,  as  at  the  first,  that  ■'^we  will  flee  before  them,  (for 
they  will  come  out  after  us,)  till  we  have  ^  drawn  them  from  the  city ; 
for  they  will  say.  They  flee  iDefore  us,  as  at  the  first :  therefore  we  will 

7  flee  before  them.  Then  ye  shall  rise  up  from  the  ambush,  and  seize 
upon  the  city :  for  the  Lord  your  God  will  deliver  it  into  your  hand. 

8  And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  have  taken  the  city,  that  ye  shall  set  the  city 
on  fire :  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  shall  ye  do.     ^  See, 

9  I  have  commanded  you.  Joshua  therefore  sent  them  forth:  and  they 
went  to  lie  in  ambush,  and  abode  between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  west 
side  of  Ai :  but  Joshua  lodged  that  night  among  the  people. 

10  And  Joshua  ''rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  numbered  the  people, 

11  and  went  up,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  before  the  people  to  Ai.  And 
all  the  people,  even  the  people  of  war  that  icere  with  him,  went  up,  and 
drew  nigh,  and  came  before  the  city,  and  pitched  on  the  north  side  of 

12  Ai:  now  there  was  a  valley  between  them  and  Ai.  And  he  took  about 
five  thousand  men,  and  set  them  to  lie  in  ambush  'between  Beth-el  and 

13  Ai,  on  the  west  side  ^  of  the  city.  And  when  they  had  set  the  people,  even 
all  the  host  that  was  on  the  north  of  the  city,  and  *  their  liers  in  wait  on 
the  west  of  the  city,  Joshua  went  that  night  into  the  midst  of  the  valley. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  of  Ai  saw  it,  that  they  hasted, 
and  rose  up  early,  and  the  men  of  the  city  went  out  against  Israel  to 
battle,  he  and  all  his  people,  at  a  time  appointed,  before  the  plain :  but 
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ascent  to  Ai,  which  was  ou  a  hill.  I  have  given 
into  thy  hand  ...  2.  lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the 
city.  God  assured  him  of  its  capture,  but  allowed 
him  to  follow  his  own  tactics  in  obtaining  the 
possession. 

3.  So  Joshua  .  .  .  chose  out  thirty  thousand 
men  of  valour— Joshua  despatched  30,000  men, 
under  covert  of  uight,  to  station  themselves  at  the 
place  appointed  for  the  ambuscade.  Out  of  this 
number  a  detachment  of  5,000  were  seut  forward 
to  conceal  themselves  in  the  immediate  precincts 
of  the  town,  in  order  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  throwing  themselves  into  it.  4.  behind  the 
city— is  rendered,  v.  9,  "on  the  west  of  Ai."  9. 
between  Beth-el  and  Ai.  Beth-el,  though  lying 
quite  near,  in  the  direction  of  west  by  nortli, 
cannot  be  seen  from  Tell-el-hajar,  two  rocky 
heights  rising  betweeu  both  places,  in  the  Wady 
El-Murogede,  just  as  the  laying  of  an  ambush  to 
the  west  of  Ai  would  require  {Va7i  de  Velde, 
Robinson). 

10.  Joshua  .  .  .  numbered  the  people— t.  e.,  the 
detachment  of  liers-in-wait;  he  did  this,  to  be 
furnished  with  clear  evidence  afterwards,  that  the 
work  had  been  done  without  any  loss  of  men, 
whereby  the  people's  confidence  in  God  would  be 
strengthened,  and  encouragement  given  them  to 
prosecute  the  war  of  invasion  with  vigour,  he 
and  the  elders  of  Israel — the  chief  magistrates 
and  rulers,  whose  presence  and  official  atithority 
were  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  cattle  and  spoil 
20 


of  the  city  might  be  equally  divided  betwixt  the 
combatants  and  the  rest  of  the  people  (Num.  xxxi. 
27) — a  military  rule  in  Israel  that  would  have 
been  very  lialile  to  be  infringed  if  an  excited 
soldiery,  eager  for  booty,  had  been  left  to  their 
own  will.  11.  all  the  people.  [The  Septuagint 
translation  gives  a  difi'erent  and  somewhat 
ambiguous  idea  of  the  mode  of  attack — koI  ttos 
o  Xaos  o  TroXf/UifrT?;?  /u£t'  aiiTov  uvf^i^crav,  Kai 
iropeuofievoi  i)\Srov  e^ri/ai/Tias  tTj'S  TroXeais  otto 
uva-roXSiv,  Kui  TO.  eveSpa  tt/?  TrdXecos  diro  ^a\aar(rr]^ — 
And  all  the  men  of  war  that  were  with  him  went 
up,  and  in  their  march  came  before  the  city  on 
the  east,  and  the  ambush  before  the  city  from  the 
sea  (on  the  west).]  there  was  a  valley  (lit.  the 
valley)  between  them  and  Ai.  13.  Joshua  went 
that  night  into  the  midst  of  the  valley.  The  deep 
and  steep-sided  glen  to  the  north  of  Tell-el-hajar, 
into  which  one  looks  down  from  the  Tell,  fully 
agrees  with  this  account  (  Van  de  Velde).  Joshua 
himself  took  uji  his  ])osition  on  the  north  side  of 
'the  ravine' — the  deep  chasm  of  the  Wady  El- 
Murogede:  "that  night"  means,  while  it  was 
dark,  probably  after  midnight,  or  very  early  in 
the  morning  (John  xx.  1).  The  king  of  Ai,  in  the 
early  dawn,  rouses  his  slumbering  subjects,  and 
makes  a  hasty  sally  with  all  his  people  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  once  more  to  surprise  and 
annihilate  them. 

14.  at  a  time  appointed  [nr'ia?]— to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  (Gesenius) ;  so  that  we  may  take  the 
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he  wist  ^  not  that  there  were  liers  in  ambush  against  him  behind  the  city. 

15  And  Joshua  and  all  Israel^  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before  them, 

16  and  fled  '  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  And  all  the  people  that  were  in 
Ai  were  called  together  to  pursue  after  them :  and  they  pursued  after 

17  Joshua,  and  were  drawn  '"away  from  the  city.  And  there  was  not  a  man 
left  in  Ai  or  Beth-el  that  went  not  out  after  Israel :  and  they  left  the 
city  open,  and  pursued  after  Israel. 

18  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Stretch  out  the  spear  that  is  in  thy 
hand  toward  Ai;  for  "I  will  give    it  into  thine  hand.      And  Joshua 

19  stretched  out  the  spear  that  he  had  in  his  hand  toward  the  city.  And 
the  ambush  arose  quickly  out  of  their  place,  and  they  ran  as  soon  as  he 
had  stretched  out  his  hand :  and  they  entered  into  the  city,  and  took  it, 

20  and  hasted  and  set  the  city  on  fire.  And  when  the  men  of  Ai  looked 
behind  them,  they  saw,  and,  behold,  the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended  up 
to  heaven,  and  they  had  no  ^ power  to  flee  this  way  or  that  way:  and 
the  people  that  fled  to  the  wilderness  turned  back  upon  the  pursuers. 

21  And  when  Joshua  and  all  Israel  saw  that  the  ambush  had  taken  the  city, 
and  that  the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended,  then  they  turned  again,  and 
slew  the  men  of  Ai.  And  the  other  issued  out  of  the  city  against  them ; 
so  they  were  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  some  on  this  side,  and  some  on  that 
side:  and  they  smote  them,  so  that  they  let  "none  of  them  remain  or 
escape.     And  the  king  of  Ai  they  took  alive,  and  brought  him  to  Joshua. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  had  made  an  end  of  slaying  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Ai  in  the  field,  in  the  wilderness  wherein  they  chased 
them,  and  when  they  were  all  fallen  on  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they 
were  consumed,  that  all  the  Israelites  returned  unto  Ai,  and  smote  it 

25  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  And  so  it  was,  that  all  that  fell  that  day, 
both  of  men  and  women,  were  twelve  thousand,  even  all  the  men  of  Ai. 

26  For  Joshua  drew  not  his  hand  back,  wherewith  he  stretched  out  the 

27  spear,  until  he  had  utterly  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants  of  A\.  Only 
^  the  cattle,  and  the  spoil  of  that  city,  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  them- 
selves,   according  unto   the   word   of  the  Lord  which  he  commanded 

28  Joshua.     And  Joshua  burnt  Ai,  and  made  it  ^  an  heap^for  ever,  even  a 
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meaning  to  be,  either  to  a  spot  agreed  upon 
between  the  king  and  people  of  Ai,  and  those  of 
Beth-el,  who  were  confederates  in  this  enterprise, 
or  perhaps  they  had  fixed  on  the  same  time  of  day 
as  they  had  fought  successfully  against  Israel  on 
the  former  occasion,  deeming  it  a  lucky  hour 
(.Judg.  XX.  38).  but  he  wist  not  tliat  there  were 
liers  in  ambush.  It  is  evident  that  this  king  and 
his  subjects  were  little  experienced  in  war,  other- 
wise they  would  have  sent  out  scouts  to  recon- 
noitre the  neighbourhood.  At  all  events,  they 
would  not  have  left  their  town  wholly  unprotected 
and  open.  Perhaps  an  ambuscade  may  have 
been  a  war-stratagem  hitherto  unknown  in  that 
country,  and  amongst  that  people.  15.  Joshua 
and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  be- 
fore them.  The  pretended  flight  in  the  direction 
of  the  wilderness— i.  e.,  south-east,  into  the  Ghor, 
the  desert  valley  of  the  Jordan— decoyed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Ai  out  of  the  city,  while  the  people 
of  Beth-el  hastened  to  participate  in  the  expected 
victory.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  from  "  the  city," 
and  not  '  cities,'  being  siioken  of,  that  the  effective 
force  of  Beth-el  had  been  concentrated  in  Ai,  as 
the  two  places  were  closely  contiguous,  and  Ai  the 
larger  of  the  two  (see  on  ch.  xii.  16).  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  words  or  "Beth-el" 
are  not  in  the  Septuagint.  and  are  rejected  by 
some  eminent  sSIioTaTST^s  an  interpolation  not 
fpu  nd  in  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
18.  Joshua  stretched  out  the  spear.  The  up- 
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lifted  spear  had  probably  a  flag  or  streamer  on 
it,  like  the  Assyrian  spear  (Abarbanel),  to  render  it 
the  more  conspicuous  from  the  height  M'here  be 
stood.  At  the  sight  of  this  understood  signal,  the 
ambush  nearest  the  city,  informed  by  their  scouts, 
made  a  sudden  rush,  and  took  possession  of  the 
city,  telegraphing  to  their  brethren  by  raising  a 
smoke  from  the  walls.  Upon  seeing  this,  the 
main  body,  who  had  been  feigning  a  fli.ght,  turned 
round  at  the  head  of  the  pass  upon  their  pursuers, 
while  the  25,000,  issuing  from  their  ambuscade,  fell 
upon  their  rear.  The  Aiites,  surprised,  looked 
back,  and  found  their  situation  now  desperate. 
23.  the  king  of  Ai  they  took  alive  — to  be  re- 
served for  a  more  ignominious  death,  as  a  greateij^ 
criminal  in  God's  sight  than  his  subjects.  In  the* 
mingled  attack  from  before  and  behind,  the  whole 
men  of  Ai  were  massacred. 

24.  all  the  Israelites  returned  unto  Ai,  and 
smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword— the  women, 
children,  and  old  persons  left  behind,  amounting, 
in  all,  to  12,000  people.  26.  Joshua  drew  not  his 
hand  back.  Perhax^s,  from  the  long  continuance 
of  the  posture,  it  might  have  been  a  means  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  animate  the  people,  and  kept 
up  in  the  same  devout  spirit  as  Moses  had  shown 
in  lifting  up  his  hands,  until  the  work  of  slaughter 
had  been  completed — the  ban  executed  (see  on 
Exod.  xvii.  11,  12).  28.  Joshua  burnt  AI,  and 
made  it  an  heap  for  ever  ['rn,  heap  of  ruins]. 
"For  ever"  often  signifies  a  long  time  (Gen.  vi  3). 
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desolation  unto  '"  this  day.  And  *  the  king  of  Ai  he  hanged  on  a  tree 
until  eventide :  *  and  aa  soon  as  the  sun  was  down,  Joshua  commanded 
that  they  should  take  his  carcase  down  from  the  tree,  and  cast  it  at  the 
entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  "raise  thereon  a  great  heap  of 
stones,  that  remaineth  unto  this  day. 

Then  Joshua  ^  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel '"  in  mount 
Ebal,  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  it  is  written  in  the  ^  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  an  altar  of  whole 
stones,  over  which  no  man  hath  lift  up  any  iron:  and  ^they  offered 
thereon  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord,  and  sacrificed  peace  ofi'erings. 
And  ^  he  wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which 


33  he  wrote  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Israel.     And  all  Israel,  and 
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One  of  the  remarkable  things  with  regard  to  the 
Tell  we  have  identified  with  Ai  is  its  name — the 
Tell,  or  the  heap  of  stones— a  name  which  to  this 
day  remains  (  Van  de  Velcle).  a  desolation  unto 
this  day— probably  a  gloss  by  Ezra,  or  some  later 
editor. 
29.— The  King  hanged. 

29.  the  king  of  Ai  he  hanged  on  a  tree— ?'.  e., 
gibbetted.  In  ancient,  and  particularly  Oriental 
wars,  the  chiefs,  when  taken  prisoners,  were 
usually  executed— first  slain  by  the  sword,  and 
then  exposed  on  a  gibbet  for  a  time.  The  Israelites 
were  obliged  by  the  divine  law  (Deut.  xxi.  22, 
&c.)  to  put  them  to  death.  The  execution  of  the 
king  of  Ai  would  tend  to  facilitate  the  conquest 
of  the  land,  by  striking  terror  into  the  other  chiefs, 
and  making  it  appear  a  judicial  process,  in  which 
they  were  inflicting  the  vengeance  of  God  upon 
his  enemies,  take  Ms  carcase  down  .  .  .  and 
raise  thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones  [hi,  a  cairn]. 
It  was  taken  down  at  sunset,  according  to  the 
Divine  command  (Deut.  xxi.  23),  and  cast  into  a 
pit  dug  "at  the  entering~or~tti'6"  gate,"  because 
that  was  the  most  public  place.  An  immense 
cairn  was  raised  over  his  grave — an  ancient  usage 
still  existing  in  the  East,  whereby  is  marked  the 
sepulchre  of  persons  whose  memory  is  infamous 
(see  on  ch.  viL  26). 

30,  31.— Joshua  Builds  an  Altab. 

30.  Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  ...  in  mount 
Ebal— (see  on  Deut.  xxvii.)  This  spot  was  little 
short  of  twenty  miles  from  Ai.  The  march 
through  a  hostile  country,  and  the  unmolested 
performance  of  the  religious  ceremonial  observed 
at  this  mountain,  would  be  greatly  facilitated, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  by  the  disastrous  fall 
of  Ai.  The  solemn  duty  was  to  be  attended  to 
at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  after  the  en- 
trance into  Canaan  (Deut.  xxvii.  2) ;  and  with  this 
view  Joshua  seems  to  have  conducted  the  iieople 
through  the  mountainous  region  that  intervened, 
though  no  details  of  the  joiu-ney  have  been  re- 
corded. Ebal  was  on  the  north,  opposite  to  Geri- 
zim,  which  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  of 
Shechem  (I^ablous).  Eusebius  [''TripiTwuTOTriKwv'], 
and  Jerome  in  his  Latin  translation  ('De  locis  He- 
braicis,'  voce  Gerizhn),  describe  the  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem  as  different 
from  the  Ebal  and  Gerizim  on  which  the  blessings 
and  curses  were  rehearsed.  But  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  departing  from  the  common  view  as  to 
the  toi)ography  of  those  hills  (see  Stanley,  '  Sinai 
and  Palestine,  pp.  234,  235),  iiT «r/«co<<  ('Disserta- 
tion,' ii.,  ch.  1)  labours  to  prove  that  Ebal  has 
been  substituted  in  this  passage  for  tlie  original 
Gerizim,  which  still  stands  in  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateu9h,  by  the  Jews,  who  were  desirous  to  make 
Gerizim  the  fertile  mount— the  mount  of  blessing. 
According  to  Buckingham,  these  hills  are  equal 
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in  height,  and  rise  about  700  or  800  feet  above  the 
valley  of  Shechem ;  but  Dr.  Olin  declares  Gerizim 
to  be  the  higher  of  the  two.     built  an  altar  .  .  . 
31.  of  whole  stones— according  to  the  instructions 
given  to  Moses  (Exod.  xx.  25 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  5).    over 
which  no  man  hath  lift  up  any  iron— ?.  e.,  iron 
tool.     The  reason  of  this  was,  that  every  altar  of 
the  true  God  ought  properly  to  have  been  built  of 
earth  (Exod.  xx.  24) ;  and  if  it  was  constructed  of 
stone,  rough  unhewn  stones  were  to  be  employed, 
that  it  might  retain    both  the  appearance  and 
natui-e  of  earth,  since  every  bloody  sacrifice  was 
connected  with  sin  and  death,  by  which  man,  the 
creature  of  earth,  is  brought  to  earth  again  {Keil). 
Another  and  perhaps  more  urgent  reason  was, 
that  the  artificially-built  altars  of  the  heathen 
were  frequently  inscribed  with  the  name  or  symbol 
of  the  god  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  and 
their  sides  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  of  gods,  or 
sculptured  figures  of  idolatrous  rites  and  festive 
scenes,    they  offered  thereon  burnt  offerings  .  . , 
and  sacrificed  peace  offerings.     This  had  been 
done  when  the  covenant  was  established  (Exod. 
xxiv.  5) ;  and  by  the  observance  of  these  federal 
rites  (Deut.  xxvii.  6)  the  covenant  was  solemnly 
renewed— the  people  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  burnt  offering,  whilst,  by  this  feast  accom- 
panying the  peace   or  thank  offering,   a  happy 
communion  with  God  was  enjoyed    by  all  the 
families  in  Israel.     32.  he  wrote  there  upon  the 
stones  a  copy  of  the  law  [nja'a,  a  copy,  a  dupli- 
cate (see  on  Deut.  xxvii.  2-8) — i.  e.,  the  blessings 
and  curses  of  the  law].     It  is  impossible  that  it 
could  be  a  transcript  of  the  whole  law,  as  Baum- 
garten  thinks,  and  very  imi^robable  of  all  Deuter- 
onomy.    Kurtz  ('  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,' 
i.,  p.  57,  English  translation)   and   Keil  suppose 
that  it  comprised  only  '  the  legal  i^ortions  of  that 
book ; '.  Micliaelis,  '  the  essential  parts  of  all  the 
books  in  the  Pentateuch ;'  Knohel,  '  not  the  Mosaic 
law  in    general,   but  only  the   commandments;' 
liosenmuUer,  Maurer,  and  many  others,  consider 
the  copy  as  confined  to  the  blessings  and  warn- 
ings enumerated  in  Deut.  xxvii. ;  while  Eennicott, 
Gerlach,  and  others,  limit  it  to  the  '  ten  words  '  of 
the  Decalogue.     The  hope  has  been  expressed  by 
eminent  writers  that  those  plastered  stones  may 
one  day  be  discovered  (Micliaelis,  '  Laws  of  Moses,' 
art.    Ixix.) ;  and  the   Palestine    Exploration    So- 
ciety has  included  a  search  for  them  in  the  list 
of    subjects    for  the  enquiiy  of    their   scientific 
agents.    'Aon\Q  {Matirer,  &^c.,&itevJosep1ius,  'Anti- 
quities,' b.  iv.,  ch.  viii.,  sec.  44;  also  b.  v.,  ch.  i., 
sec.  19)  think  that  the  stones  which  contained  this 
inscrii^tion  were  the  stones  of  the  altar;  but  this 
verse  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  a  number  of 
stone  pillars  were  erected  alongside  of  the  altar, 
and  on   which,  after  they  were   plastered,   this 
duplicate  of  the  law  was  inscribed.    33.  all  Israel 
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kings  against  Israel. 


their  elders,  and  officers,  and  their  judges,  stood  on  this  side  the  ark  and 
on  that  side  before  the  priests  the  Levites,  "  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  as  well  ^  the  stranger,  as  he  that  was  born  among 
them;  half  of  them  over  against  mount  Gerizim,  and  half  of  them  over 
against  mount  Ebal ;  as  "^  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  had  commanded 

34  before,  that  they  should  bless  the  people  of  Israel.  And  afterward  '^  he 
read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  *the  blessings  and  cursings,  according  to 

35  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law.  There  was  not  a  word  of  all 
that  Moses  commanded,  which  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel,  -^with  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers 
"  that  ^  were  conversant  among  them.. 

9  AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  which  icere  on  this  side 
Jordan,  in  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys,  and  in  all  the  coasts  of  ''the  great 
sea  over  against  Lebanon,  ''  the  Hittite,  and  the  Amorite,  the  Canaanite, 

2  the  Perizzite,  the  Hivite,   and  the  Jebusite,  heard  thereof,  that  they 
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.  .  .  stood  on  this  side  tlie  ark  and  on  tliat 
side.  One-half  of  Israel  was  ranged  on  Gerizim, 
and  the  other  half  on  Ebal — along  the  sides  and 
base  of  each,  before  tlie  priests  the  Levites— in 
full  view  of  them.  The  valley  enclosed  by  these 
two  mountains  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  from 
250  to  300  paces  wide,  (see  on  Deut.  xxvii.)  The 
articulations  of  the  human  voice  are,  from  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  heard  distinctly  on  the 
opposite  heights,  as  has  been  testified  by  numer- 
ous travellers  (see  on  Judg.  ix.  7).  The  slopes  of 
the  two  mountains  recede  gradually,  and  afford 
room  for  hundreds  of  thousands  to  stand  or  sit 
conveniently  to  hear  the  words  of  the  law.  The 
experiment  was  actually  made  in  1860  by  Mr. 
Mills.  '  We  had  jiitched  our  tent  in  the  valley, 
near  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  on  the  line  between  the  two 
mountains,  where  I  have  supposed  the  ark  stood. 
I  clambered  up  Gerizim,  and  Mr.  Williams  up  Ebal 
— preferring  that  he  should  have  all  the  cursings, 
and  I  all  the  blessings— Mr.  Edwards  remaining 
with  the  men  at  the  tent.  Having  reached  the 
lower  spur,  I  found  myself  just  as  if  I  stood  upon 
a  lofty  pulpit,  and  my  friend  found  himself  on  a 
similar  one  on  Ebal.  Having  rested  ourselves  a 
little,  I  opened  my  Bible  and  read  the  blessings  in 
Hebrew  ;  and  every  word  was  heard  distinctly  by 
tliose  at  the  tent,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Edwards  on 
Ebal.  My  friend  then  read  the  cursings  in  Welsh ; 
and  we  all  heard  every  word  and  syllable'  ('  Jour- 
nal of  Sacred  Literature,'  October,  1863,  p.  178 ; 
see  also  'Land  of  Promise,'  p.  371).  34.  after- 
ward he  read  ...  the  law— caused  the  priests  or 
Levites  to  read  it  (Deut.  xxvii.  14).  Persons  are 
often  said  in  Scripture  to  do  that  which  they  only 
command  to  be  done.  35.  There  was  not  a  word 
.  .  .  which  Joshua  read  not.  It  appears  that  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  law  was  read  on  tliis 
occasion  than  the  brief  summary  inscribed  on  the 
stones ;  and  this  must  have  been  the  essence  of 
the  law  as  contained  in  Deuteronomy  (Deut.  iv. 
44 ;  vi.  9 ;  xxvii.  8).  It  was  not  written  on  the 
stones,  but  ou  the  plaster.  The  immediate  design 
of  tliis  rehearsal  was  attained  by  the  performance 
of  the  act  itself :  it  only  related  to  posterity  in  so 
far  as  the  record  of  the  event  would  be  handed 
down  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  or  the  documents 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  it  (Flengstenherc/, 
'Pentateuch,'  i.,  p.  431,  English  translation  ;  also 
Ke'd,  in  loco).  Thus  faithfully  did  Joshua  execute 
the  instructions  given  by  Moses.  How  awfully 
solemn  must  have  been  the  assemblage  of  the 
dense  multitude  and  the  sublime  ceremony  of  the 
occasion !  The  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  people  being 
both  addressed,  it  was  calculated  to  leave  an 
indelible  impression;  and  with  spirits  elevated 
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by  their  brilliant  victories  iu  the  land  of  promise, 
memory  would  often  revert  to  the  striking  scene 
on  mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  in  the  vale  of 
Shechem.  The  Septuagint  inserts  this  paragraph 
betwixt  vi\  2  and  3  of  oh.  ix. ;  whence  several  con- 
tinental critics  have  maintained  that  it  had  no 
certain  place  in  the  sacred  history,  and,  not  con- 
ducing  to  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  niustbe 
regarded  as  an  interpolation.  But  the  word  [^ii] 
then,  by  which  it  is  introduced,  is  shown  by  Keil 
to  be  used  in  the  relation  of  incidents  that  took 
place  contemporaneously  with  the  course  of  the 
narrative;  and  he  adduces  other  arguments 
which  oonvincingly  establish  the  integrity  of  the 
text.  Colenso  alleges  that  this  ceremony  must 
have  been  'a  mere  dumb  show.'  But  this  is 
an  entirely  mistaken  conception  of  the  scene.  For, 
without  insisting  on  the  fact  already  adverted  to, 
that  in  the  clear  elastic  air  of  Palestine  voices  are 
heard  at  a  great  distance,  even  allowing  that 
some  in  tiie  mighty  congregation  might  not  have 
distinctly  heard  the  words,  the  people  were  all 
well  aware  of  the  service  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. They  knew  the  blessings  and  cursings 
(Deut.  xxvii.),  and  therefore  could  at  the  proper 
time  say  an  intelligent  'Amen.'  Besides,  while 
Joshua  in  the  valley  read  the  declarations,  the 
Levites  might  be  distributed  at  convenient  sta- 
tions amongst  the  multitude,  to  repeat  the  words 
to  the  groups  around  them.  And  further  still, 
supposing  the  tribes  to  have  been  assembled  near 
the  eastern  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  is  onlj?- 
about  sixty  rods  wide  ('The  Land  and  the  Book,' 
p.  470),  the  cavilling  objection  of  Colenso  falls  to 
the  ground. 

CHAP,  IX.  1-29.— The  Kings  combine  against 
Israel. 

1.  all  the  kings  which  were  on  this  side—/,  e., 
the  western  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  hills,  and  in 
the  valleysi.and  in  all  the  coasts  of  the  great 
sea.  This  threefold  distinction  marks  out  very 
clearly  a  large  portion  of  Canaan.  The  first 
designates  the  hill  country,  which  belonged  after- 
wards to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim ;  the 
second,  all  the  low  country  from  Carmel  to  Gaza  ; 
and  the  third,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  isthmus  of  Tyre  to  the  plain  of  Jojipa. 
This  designation,  "the  great  sea,"  is  in  several 
other  passages  a])plied  to  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  washed  the  coast  of  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxiv.  6  ;  Josh.  i.  4  ;  xv.  12 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  20).  As 
for  the  tribes  mentioned,  see  on  ch.  iii.  10.  heard 
thereof— that  is,  of  the  sacking  of  Jericho  and  Ai, 
as  well  as  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Israelites  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.     2.  they  gathered 


The  Gibeonites  obtain 
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a  league  by  craft. 


'gathered  themselves  together,  to  fight  with  Joshua  and  with  Israel, 
with  one  ^  accord. 

3  And  when  the  inhabitants  of '^  Gibeon  heard  ^  what  Joshua  had  done 

4  unto  Jericho  and  to  Ai,  they  did  work  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as  if 
they  had  been  ambassadors,  and  took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and 

5  ■'"wine  bottles,  old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up;  and  old  shoes  and  clouted 
upon  their  feet,  and  old  garments  upon  them ;  and  all  the  bread  of  their 

6  provision  was  dry  aiid  mouldy.  And  they  went  to  Joshua  ^  unto  the 
camp  at  Gilgal,  and  said  unto  him,  and  to  the  men  of  Israel,  We  be 
come  from  a  far  country :  now  therefore  make  ye  a  league  with  us. 

7  And  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  ^  the  Hivites,  Peradventure  ye  dwell 

8  among  us ;  and  *  how  shall  we  make  a  league  with  you  ?  and  they  said 
unto  Joshua,  -^  We  are  thy  servants.     And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Who 

9  are  ye  ?  and  from  whence  come  ye  ?  And  they  said  unto  him,  ^  From  a 
very  far  country  thy  servants  are  come  because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God :  for  we  have  '  heard  the  fame  of  him,  and  all  that  he  did  in  Egypt, 

10  and  '""all  that  he  did  to  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  that  were  beyond 
Jordan,  to  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  and  to  Og  king  of  JBashan,  which  teas 

11  at  Ashtaroth.  Wherefore  our  elders  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  our 
country  spake  to  us,  saying,  Take  victuals  ^with  you  for  the  journey, 
and  go  to  meet  them,  and  say  unto  them,  We  are  your  servants:  there- 

12  fore  now  make  ye  a  league  with  us.  This  our  bread  we  took  hot  for  our 
provision  out  of  our  houses  on  the  day  we  came  forth  to  go  unto  you ; 

13  but  now,  behold,  it  is  dry,  and  it  is  mouldy :   and  these  bottles  of  wine 
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themselves  together  to  fight .  .  .  with  one  accord. 

Although  divided  by  separate  interests,  and  often 
at  war  with  each  other,  a  sense  of  common  danger 
prompted  them  to  suspend  their  mutual  ani- 
mosities, that  by  their  united  forces  they  might 
prevent  the  land  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  masters. 
3-15.— The  Gibeonites  obtain  a  League  by 

CRAFT. 

3.  when  the   inhabitants   of    Gibeon    heard. 

This  town,  as  its  name  imports,  was  situated  on  a 
rocky  eminence  about  six  miles  north-west  from 
Jerusalem,  where  the  modern  village  of  El-Jib 
now  stands.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Hivites, 
and  a  large,  important  city  (ch.  x.  2).  It  seems  to 
have  formed,  in  union  with  three  other  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  free,  independent  tetrcqwlis 
(v.  17),  and  to  have  enjoyed  a  republican  govern- 
ment (v.  11).  'The  situation  and  character  of 
Gribeon  placed  it  in  an  exceptional  position. 
Planted  at  the  bead  of  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  and 
immediately  opposite  the  opening  of  the  pass  of 
Ai,  it  would  have  been  the  next  prey  on  which 
the  Israelite  host  would  have  sprung '  (Stanley, 
'  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,'  p.  236).  4.  They 
did  work  wilily  —  They  acted  with  dexterous 
policy,  seeking  the  means  of  self-preservation,  not 
by  force,  which,  they  were  convinced,  would  be 
unavailing,  but  by  artful  diplomacy,  took  old 
sacks  upon  their  asses.  Travellers  in  the  East 
transport  their  luggage  on  beasts  of  burden.  The 
poorer  sort  stow  all  their  necessaries,  food,  clothes, 
utensils,  together,  in  a  woollen  or  haircloth  sack, 
laid  across  the  shoulders  of  the  beast  they  ride 
upon,  wine  bottles,  old,  and  rent,  and  bound 
up— goat-skins,  which  are  better  adapted  for 
carrying  liquor  of  any  kind,  fresh  and  good,  than 
either  earthenware,  which  is  porous,  or  metallic 
vessels,  which  are  soon  heated  by  the  sun.  These 
skin  bottles  are  liable  to  be  rent  when  old  and 
much  used ;  and  there  are  various  ways  of  mending 
them,  by  inserting  a  new  piece  of  led,ther,  or  by 
gathering  together  the  edges  of  the  rent  and  sewing 
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them  in  'the  form  of  a  purse,  or  by  putting  in  a 
round  flat  splinter  of  wood  into  the  hole.  5.  old 
shoes  and  clouted.  Those  who  have  but  one  ass 
or  mule  for  themselves  and  baggage  frequently 
dismount  and  walk — a  circumstance  which  may 
account  for  the  worn  shoes  of  the  pretended 
travellers,  bread  .  .  .  dry  and  mouldy.  This 
must  have  been  that  commonly  used  by  travellers 
—a  sort  of  biscuit  made  in  the  form  of  large  rings, 
about  an  inch  thick  and  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter.  Not  being  so  well  baked  as  our  biscuits, 
it  becomes  hard  and  moiddy,  from  the  moisture 
left  in  the  dough.  It  is  usually  soaked  in  water 
previous  to  being  used.  6.  they  went  to  Joshua 
unto  the  camp  at  Gilgal.  Arrived  at  the  Israel- 
itish  head-(juarters,  the  strangers  obtained  an 
interview  with  Joshua  and  the  elders,  or  princes, 
to  whom  they  opened  their  business. 

7.  Peradventure  ye  dwell  among  us.  The 
answer  of  the  Israelites  implied  that  they  had  no 
discretion,  that  their  orders  were  imperative,  and 
that  if  the  strangers  belonged  to  any  of  the  native 
tribes,  the  idea  of  an  alliance  with  them  was 
unlawful,  since  (lod  had  forbidden  it  (Exod.  xxiii. 
32 ;  xxxiv.  12 ;  Deut.  vii.  2).  9.  From  a  very  far 
country  .  .  .  because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.  They  pretended  to  be  actuated  by 
religious  motives  in  seeking  to  be  allied  with  His 
people.  But  their  studied  address  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  appealing  to  instances  of  God's  miraculous 
doings  at  a  distance,  while  they  pass  by  those 
done  in  Canaan,  as  if  the  report  of  these  had  not 
yet  reached  their  ears.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  had  a  deep  impelling  motive  for  taking  a 
course  which  they  alone  of  all  the  Cauaanite 
tribes  adopted,  and  to  which  they  would  not,  but 
for  a  very  powerful  reason,  have  resorted.  That 
reason  was,  that  having  been  expelled  from  mount 
8eir,  to  make  way  for  the  tribe  ot  Esau,  and  having 
obtained  a  settlement  in  the  four  cities  of  Canaan, 
they  foresaw  the  certainty  of  their  being  again 
dispossessed  by  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  Esau's 
brother. 


The  Giheonites  condemned 


JOSHUA  IX. 


to  perpetual  bondage. 


which  we  filled  were  new ;  and,  behold,  they  be  rent :  and  these  our 
garments  and  our  shoes  are  become  old  by  reason  of  the  very  long 
journey. 

14  And  ^the  men  took  of  their  victuals,  and  "asked  not  counsel  at  the 

15  mouth  of  the  Lord.  And  Joshua  "made  peace  with  them,  and  made  a 
league  with  them,  to  let  them  live :  and  the  princes  of  the  congregation 
sware  unto  them. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  three  days  after  they  had  made  a 
league  with  them,  that  they  heard  that  they  were  their  neighbours,  and 

17  that  they  dwelt  among  them.  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  and 
came  unto  their  cities  on  the  third  day.     Now  their  cities  were  ^Gibeon, 

18  and  Chephirah,  and  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  smote  them  not,  ^because  the  princes  of  the  congregation  had 
sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

19  And  all  the  congregation  murmured  against  the  princes.  But  all 
the  princes  said  unto  all  the  congregation.  We  have  sworn  unto  them 
by  the  Lord  God  of  Israel:    now  therefore  we  may  not  touch  them. 

20  This  we  will  do  to  them;  we  will  even  let  them  live,  lest  'wrath  be  upon 

21  us,  because  of  the  oath  which  we  sware  unto  them.  And  the  princes 
said  unto  them.  Let  them  live ;  but  let  them  be  *  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  unto  all  the  congregation ;  as  the  princes  had  promised 
them. 

22  And  Joshua  called  for  them,  and  he  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Where- 
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14.  the  men  took  of  their  victuals.  The 
mouldy  appearance  of  their  bread  was,  after 
examination,  accepted  as  guaranteeing  the  truth 
of  the  story ;  and  in  this  precipitate  conclusion 
the  Israelites  were  guilty  of  excessive  credulity 
and  culpable  negligence,  in  not  asking  by  the  high 
priest's  Urim  and  Thummim  the  mind  of  God 
Defore  entering  into  the  alliance.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  that,  had  they  applied  for  Divine  direc- 
tion, they  would  have  been  forbidden  to  spare 
and  connect  themselves  with  any  of  the  Canaanite 
tribes  who  renounced  idolatry  and  embraced  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  At  least,  no  fault  was 
found  with  them  for  making  a  covenant  with  the 
Gibeonites;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  viola- 
tion of  it  was  severely  punished  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1; 
ch.  xi.  19,  20). 

16.  at  the  end  of  three  days  .  .  .  they  heard 
that  they  were  their  neighbours.  This  informa- 
tion was  obtained  in  their  further  progress  through 
the  country ;  for,  as  v.  17  should  be  rendered, 
'  When  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  they  came 
to  their  cities.'  Gibeon  was  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  Gilgal.  17.  Chephirah  [ht??-] 
— the  village,  perhaps  because  it  was  the  smallest 
in  the  tetrcqjolls  (ct.  ch.  xviii.  26;  Ezra.  ii.  25; 
Neh.  \i\.  29).  It  is  identified  with  Kefir  [Robin- 
soil's  'Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  146). 
Beeroth  (2  Sam.  iv.  2)— now  El-Blreh,  about 
twenty  minutes  distance  from  El-Jib  (Gibeon). 
Uusebius  says  that  Beeroth  was  situated  on  the 
road  to  Nicopolis  (' Amwas) ;  while  Jerome  describes 
it  as  on  the  way  to  Neapolis  (Nablous).  Reland 
('  Palfe.stina,'  p.  618)  adopts  the  view  of  the  latter. 
It  was  the  most  easterly  of  the  four  cities ;  and, 
though  inferior  to  Gibeon,  must  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance.  It  is 
DOW  a  small  village,  bearing  the  name  of  Btreh,  or 
El-Btreh,  'the  well,'  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
rocky  ridge  (ch.  xviii.  21,  25)  {Bonar\'i  'Land  of 
Promise').  Kirjath-jearim— ' the  city  of  forests,' 
now  Kuryet-el-Enab  (BoUnson).  18.  the  children 
of  Israel  smote  them  not.  The  moral  character 
of  the  Gibeonites'  stratagem  was  bad.  The  princes 
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of  the  congregation  did  not  vindicate  either  the 
expediency  or  the  lawfulness  of  the  connection 
they  had  formed,  but  they  felt  the  solemn  obliga- 
tions of  their  oath ;  and,  although  the  popular 
clamour  was  loud  against  them,  caused  by  dis- 
appointment, perhaps,  at  losing  the  spoils  of  Gibeon, 
but  especially  by  displeasure  at  the  apparent 
breach  of  the  divine  commandment,  they  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  their  pledge,  because  they  had 
"sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 
The  people  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the 
league,  but  the  princes  would  not  comply.  The 
oath  was  in  their  eyes  a  momentous  fact ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  so  much  was  the  old 
ecclesiastical  theology  impressed  with  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath,  that  it  declared  the  oath  which  had 
been  made  even  to  a  robber  inviolate.  The 
Israelitish  princes  acted  conscientiously :  they 
felt  themselves  bound  by  their  solemn  promise ; 
but,  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
their  imprudent  haste,  they  resolved,  as  a  species 
of  atonement  for  their  error,  to  degrade  the 
Gibeonites  to  a  servile  condition,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  Hebrew  people  from  being  ensnared 
into  idolatry,  and  thus  acted  up,  as  they  thought, 
to  the  true  spirit  and  end  of  the  law. 

21.  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
(see  on  Deut.  xxix.  11)— the  menials  who  per- 
formed the  lowest  offices  and  drudgery  in  the 
sanctuary;  whence  they  were  called  Nethinims 
(1  Chr.  ix.  2;  Ezra  ii.  43;  viii.  20)— i  e.,  given, 
appropriated,  delivered  over  (to  the  sanctuary) — 
a  name  first  given  to  the  Levites,  as  hereditarily 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary;  but 
afterwards  exclusively  applied  to  the  Gibeonites, 
who  were  separated  from  all  others,  dwelling  in 
their  own  quarters  (Neh.  vii.  46).  [The  Septuagint 
has  ^vXoKOTrni  icai  vSpo(p6f)oi.  tov  SriiatacrTiiptov 
Tov  ^iov,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  altar  of  God;  leaving  out  the  congrega- 
tion, to  whose  private  or  personal  convenience 
the  Gibeonites  were  not  to  minister.]  Their 
chastisement  thus  brought  them  into  the  posses- 
sion of  great  religious  privileges  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  10) ; 


Five  kings  war 


JOSHUA  X. 


against  Gibeon. 


fore  have  ye  beguiled  us,  saying,  We  are  very  far  from  you ;  when  ye 

23  dwell  among  us?  Now  therefore  ye  are  *  cursed;  and  there  shall  *none 
of  you  be  freed  from  being  bondmen,  and  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 

24  water  for  the  house  of  my  God.  And  they  answered  Joshua,  and  said, 
Because  it  was  certainly  told  thy  servants,  how  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
"commanded  his  servant  Moses  to  give  you  all  the  land,  and  to  destroy 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  3'ou,  therefore  ''we  were  sore 

25  afraid  of  our  lives  because  of  you,  and  have  done  this  thing.  And  now, 
behold,  we  are  '"in  thine  hand:  as  it  seemeth  good  and  right  unto  thee 

26  to  do  unto  us,  do.     And  so  did  he  unto  them,  and  delivered  them  out  of 

27  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  slew  them  not.  And 
Joshua  ^made  them  that  day  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  even  unto  this  day,  *in 
the  place  which  he  should  choose. 

10  NOW  it  came  to  pass,  when  Adoni-zedek  king  of  Jerusalem  had  heard 
how  Joshua  had  taken  Ai,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  it;  "as  he  had  done 
to  Jericho  and  her  king,  so  he  had  done  to  ^Ai  and  her  king;  and  "^how 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  had  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  were  among 

2  them;  that  they  ''feared  greatly,  because  Gibeon  ivas  a  great  city,  as  one 
of  the  ^  royal  cities,  and  because  it  teas  greater  than  Ai,  and  all  the  men 

3  thereof  icere  mighty.  Wherefore  Adoni-zedek  king  of  Jerusalem  sent 
unto  Hoham  king  of  *  Hebron,  and  unto  Piram  king  of  Jarmuth,  and 
unto  Japhia  king  of  Lachish,  and  unta  Debir  king  of  Eglon,  saying, 

4  Come  up  unto  me,  and  help  me,  that  we  may  smite  Gibeon :  -^  for  it  hath 

5  made  peace  with  Joshua  and  with  the  children  of  Israel.  Therefore  the 
five  kings  of  the  Amorites,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of  Hebron, 
the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of  Lachish,  the  Icing  of  Eglon,  ^gathered 
themselves  together,  and  went  up,  they  and  all  their  hosts,  and  encamped 
before  Gibeon,  and  made  war  against  it. 
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and  their  continued  preservation  in  their  peculiar 
office,  after  the  extermination  of  the  other  native 
tribes  of  Canaan,  affords  a  remarkable  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  preceding  history  (see  on  2 
Sam.  xxi.  1,  2). 

23.  Now  therefore  ye  are  cursed.  The  sentence 
pronounced  on  Canaan  was  literally  fulfilled  on 
tliis  Canaanitish  tribe  (see  on  Gen.  ix.  25).  [The 
word  is  ins,  not  nnn,  to  doom  to  destruction.] 

CHAP.  X.  1-5.— Five  Kings  wae  against 
Gibeon. 

1.  Adoni-zedek — 'lord  of  righteousness;'  nearly 
synonymous  with  Melchizedek, '  king  of  righteous- 
ness.' These  names  were  common  titles  of  the 
Jebusite  kings.  Jerusalem.  The  original  name, 
"Salem"  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2),  was  suioer- 
seded  by  that  here  given,  which  signifies  'a  peace- 
ful ix)ssession,'  or  'a  vision  of  peace,'  in  allusion, 
as  some  think,  to  the  strikingly  symbolic  scene 
(Gen.  xxii.  14)  represented  on  the  mount  whereon 
that  city  was  afterwards  built.  It  is  called  Jebusi, 
ch.  xviii.  28,  and  Jebus,  ch.  xv.  8 ;  Judg.  xix. 
10.  'It  maybe  reasonably  inferred  that  Adoni- 
zedek  exercised  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  dominion 
over  the  surrounding  clans,  and  that  Jerusalem 
was  esteemed  a  sacred  locality  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  heathen.  It  was  probably  even  at  tliat 
early  period  distinctively  styled  "Holy  City  "'  (Bar- 
day  s  '  City  of  the  Great'King,'  p.  1 10).  inhabitants 
of  Gibeon  had  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  were 
among  them — /.  e.,  the  Israelites  had  made  an 
alliance  with  that  people,  and,  acknowledging  their 
6ui)remacy,  were  living  on  terms  of  friendly  inter- 
course with  them.  2."  they  feared  greatly.  The 
dread  inspired  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  the 
Israelites  bad  been  immensely  increased  by  the 


fact  of  a  state  so  populous  and  so  strong  as  Gibeon 
having  found  it  expedient  to  submit  to  the  power 
and  the  terms  of  the  invaders,  as  one  of  the 
royal  cities.  Although  itself  a  republic  (ch.  ix.  3), 
it  was  large  and  well  fortified,  like  those  places  in 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  country  usually  established 
their  residence.  3.  Wherefore  Adoni-zedek  .  .  . 
sent .  .  .  saying,  Come  up  unto  me,  and  help  me. 
He  saw  that  there  must  be  a  desperate  struggle, 
not  only  for  independence,  but  for  life.  A.  com- 
bined attack,  therefore,  was  meditated  on  Gibeon, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  punish  its  jieople  for  their 
desertion  of  the  native  cause,  but  by  its  over- 
throw to  interpose  a  barrier  to  the  further  ini'oads 
of  the  Israelites.  This  confederacy  among  the 
mountaineers  of  Southern  Palestine  was  formed 
and  headed  by  tlie  king  of  Jerusalem,  because  his 
territory  was  most  exposed  to  danger,  Gibeon 
being  only  six  miles  distant,  and  because  he  evi- 
dently possessed  some  degi-ee  of  pre-eminence 
over  his  royal  neighbours.  5.  the  five  kings  of  the 
Amorites.  The  Septuagiut  has  'of  the  Jebusites.' 
The  settJemeut  of  this  powerful  and  warlike  tribe 
lay  within  the  confines  of  Moab;  but  having  also 
acquired  extensive  possessions  on  the  south-west 
of  the  Jordan,  their  name,  as  the  ruling  power, 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  region  generally 
(2  8am.  xxi.  2),  although  Hebron  was  inhabited  by 
Hittites  or  Hivites  (ch.  xi.  19),  and  Jerusalem  by 
Jebusites  (ch.  xv.  63).  encamped  before  Gibeon, 
and  made  v/ar  against  it.  Josephus  says  ('Anti- 
quities,' b.  v.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  17)  that  the  confederate 
trooi)s  pitched  their  camp  at  a  certain  fountain  not 
far  from  the  city,  and  were  ijreparing  for  a  siege 
M'hcn  the  Gibeonites  found  means  of  apprising 
Joshua  of  their  perilous  situation. 
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And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua  '^to  the  camp  to  Gilgal, 
saying,  Slack  not  thy  hand  from  thy  servants;  come  up  to  us  quickly, 
and  save  us,  and  help  us :  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  dwell  in 
the  mountains  are  gathered  together  against  us.  So  Joshua  ascended 
from  Gilgal,  he,  and  'all  the  people  of  war  with  him,  and  all  the  mighty 
men  of  valour. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  •'Fear  them  not:  for  I  have  delivered 
them  into  thine  hand;  ^' there  shall  not  a  man  of  them  stand  before  thee. 
Joshua  therefore  came  unto  them  suddenly,  and  went  up  from  Gilgal  all 
night.  And  the  Lord  'discomfited  them  before  Israel,  and  slew  them 
with  a  great  slaughter  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them  along  the  way  that 
goeth  up  ''^to  Beth-horon,  and  smote  them  to  "Azekah,  and  unto  Mak- 
kedah.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and  were  in 
the  going  down  to  Beth-horon,  "that  the  Lord  cast  down  great  stones 
from  heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and  they  died:  they  were  vaoxQ 
which  died  with  hailstones  than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew 
with  the  sword. 
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6-9.— Joshua  rescues  it. 

6.  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua. 
Their  appeal  was  urgent,  and  their  claim  to  pro- 
tection irresistible,  on  the  ground,  uot  only  of 
kindness  and  sympathy,  but  of  justice.  In  attack- 
ing the  Canaanites,  Joshua  had  received  from  God 
a  general  assurance  of  success  (ch.  i.  5).  But  the 
intelligence  of  so  formidable  a  combination  among 
the  native  princes  seems  to  have  depressed  his 
mind  {v.  8)  with  the  anxious  and  dispiriting  idea 
that  it  was  a  chastisement  for  the  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate alliance  entered  into  with  the  Gibeonites. 
It  was  evidently  to  be  a  struggle  for  life  and  death, 
uot  only  to  Gibeon,  but  to  the  Israelites.  And  in 
this  view  the  Divine  communication  that  was 
made  to  him  was  seasonable  and  animating.  He 
seems  to  have  asked  the  counsel  of  God,  and 
received  an  answer,  before  setting  out  on  the 
expedition. 

9.  Joshua  therefore  came  unto  them  suddenly. 
This  is  explained  in  the  following  clause,  where  he 
is  described  as  having  accomplished,  by  a  forced 
march  of  picked  men,  in  one  night  a  distance  of 
twenty-six  miles,  which,  according  to  the  slow 
pace  of  Eastern  armies  and  caravans,  bad  formerly 
been  a  three  days'  journey  (ch.  ix.  17),  and  he 
probably  came  uiion  their  camp  at  daybreak,  when 
they  were  taken  by  surprise. 

10,  11.— God  fights  against  them  with  Hail- 
stones. 

10.  the  Lord  discomfited  them— Hebrew,  ter- 
rified, confounded  the  Amorite  allies;  probably, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
Israelites'  appearance,  and  the  efiect  of  their 
terrific  war-shout,  but  afterwards  by  a  fearful 
storm  of  lightning  and  thunder.  So  the  word  is 
usually  employed  (Judg.  iv.  15 ;  v.  20 ;  1  Sam.  vii. 
10;  Ps.  xviii.  13,  14;  cxliv.  6).  and  slew  them 
with  a  great  slaughter  at  Gibeon.  This  refers  to 
the  attack  of  the  Israelites  upon  the  besiegers.  It 
is  evident  that  there  had  been  much  hard  fighting 
around  the  heights  of  Gibeon,  for  the  day  was  far 
spent  ere  the  enemy  took  to  flight,  chased  them 
along  the  way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon— i.  e., 
the  House  of  the  Hollow,  or  the  House  of  Caves, 
of  which  there  are  still  traces  existing.  Others 
ascribe  the  name  to  the  worship  of  Horns.  There 
were  two  contiguous  villages  of  that  name — upper 
and  nether.  Upper  Beth  -  horon  was  nearest 
(jibeon— about  ten  miles  distant— and  approached 
by  a  gradual  ascent  through  a  long  and  precipitous 
ravine.  This  was  the  first  stage  of  the  flight. 
The  fugitives  had  crossed  the  high  ridge  of  Upper 
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Beth-horon,  and  were  in  full  flight  down  the 
descent  to  Beth-horon  the  Nether.  'The  road 
between  the  two  places  is  so  rocky  and  rugged  that 
there  is  a  path  made  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the 
rock '  (Bobinson).  Down  this  pass,  the  scene  of  this 
first  (as  also  of  the  last  great  victory  that  crowned 
the  Jewish  arms,  at  the  interval  of  nearly  1,500 
years — Stanley,  'Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  208), 
Joshua  continued  his  victorious  route.  Here  it 
was  that  the  Lord  interposed,  assisting  his  people 
by  means  of  a  storm— 'one  of  the  fearful  tempests 
which  from  time  to  time  sweep  over  the  hills  of 
Palestine'  (Stanley),  and  which,  having  been 
probably  gathering  all  day,  burst  with  such 
irresistible  fury  that  "they  were  more  which  died 
with  hailstones  than  they  whom  the  children  of 
Israel  slew  with  the  sword."  The  Oriental  hail- 
storm is  a  terrific  agent :  the  hailstones  are  masses 
of  ice,  large  as  walnuts,  and  sometimes  as  two 
fists;  their  prodigious  size,  and  the  violence  \yith 
whicli  they  fall,  make  them  always  very  injurious 
to  property,  and  often  fatal  to  life,  both  in  men 
and  beasts  (see  Hardy's  'Notices  of  the  Holy 
Land,'  p.  213).  '  Infidelity  has  ridiculed  this 
miracle,  but  without  reason.  That  single  stones, 
and  even  showers  of  stones,  of  uncommon  weight 
have  frequently  fallen,  is  proved  by  the  most 
unexceptionable  evidence.  In  1510,  near  Padua, 
in  Italy,  about  1,200  stones  fell,  and  some  of  them 
were  120  lbs.  weight.  On  the  Upper  Rhine,  iu 
1492,  one  stone  fell,  260  lbs.  ;  and  near  Verona,  in 
1762,  one  fell  200,  and  another  300  lbs.  weight. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  thought  incredible  that 
God  should  employ  such  agents  on  the  occasion 
before  us  ?  Does  not  disbelief  of  such  a  recorded 
fact  display  culpable  ignorance  or  heartless  folly  ? 
But  granting  that  the  shower  was  composed  of 
hailstones,  this  concession  does  not,  even  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  a  natural  occurrence,  increase  the 
improbability  of  the  case.  In  the  south  of  France 
and  Switzerland  hailstones  of  large  size  some- 
times fall  in  showers,  and  still  more  frequently  in 
the  countries  of  the  Levant.  Among  the  Arabian 
hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  recorded 
that  thirty  of  the  soldiers  of  Baldwin  I.  perished 
in  a  tempest,  desci-ibcd  as  "horrible  hail,  terrible 
frost,  and  indescribable  rain  and  snow."  Nor  does 
his  strong  description  appear  much  overcharged, 
when  it  is  considered  that  thirty  soldiers  fell 
victims  to  the  severity  of  the  storm.  Thus 
completely  does  history  refute  the  infidel  ob- 
jection of  impossibility  in  the  present  instance. 
Yet  who,  except  one  "strangely  insensible  to  his 


The  sun  and  moon 


JOSHUA  X. 


stand  still. 


12  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  delivered 
up  the  Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he  said  in  the  sight  of 
Israel, 

^Sun,  ^stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon; 
And  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  *  Ajalon  ! 

13  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  'Is  not  this  written  in  the 
book  of  ^Jasher?     So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and 

14  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day.  And  there  was  *no  day  like 
that  before  it  or  after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a 

15  man:  for  Hhe  Lord  fought  for  Israel.  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all 
Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 
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condition  as  a  feeble  creature,  would  presumptu- 
ously circumscribe  the  power  of  the  Deity  over 
universal  nature?  This  shower,  though  natural 
in  itself,  was  supernaturally  employed,  and  mir- 
aculously directed,  to  fall  where  and  when  it  did, 
and  to  do  the  execution  prescribed'  ("AzUba,' 
by  Rev.  W.  Ritchie,  p.  396).  The  miraculous 
feature  of  this  tempest,  which  fell  on  the  Amorite 
army,  was  the  entire  preservation  of  the  Israelites 
from  its  destructive  ravages, 

12-15. — The  Sun  and  Moon  stand  still  at 
THE  Word  of  Joshtja. 

12.  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  ,  ,  ,  Sun, 
stand  thou  still  .  .  .  and  thou,  Moon— Zj«.,  'Sun 
upon  Gibeon,  be  still  (remain),  and  the  moon 
in  the  vale  of  Ajalon.'  The  language  which 
Joshua  addressed  to  the  Lord  was  evidently  a 
prayer  that  the  day  might  not  close  till  be 
should  have  completely  overthrown  his  enemies ; 
and  it  was  most  natural  in  the  circumstances 
that  such  should  have  been  the  fervent  wish 
of  his  heart ;  for  it  would  appear  that  at  the 
time  when  the  ejaculation  was  uttered,  the  day 
was  far  advanced.  13.  the  sun  stood  still  ['i'Q? 
cwh,  in  the  midst,  in  the  bisection  of  the 
heavens—?,  e.,  noonday]  (cf.  Judg.  xvi.  3).  Now, 
this  passage  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion; 
and  while  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  points 
to  a  physical  miracle,  a  difference  of  opinion  is 
entertained  as  to  the  form,  and  consequently  the 
extent,  of  its  operation.  Some  regard  the  section 
from  im.  12-15  inclusive  as  a  continuous  portion  of 
the  history;  and,  considering  that  the  inspired 
historian  has  related  what  occurred  according  to 
the  natural  appearance  of  things,  and  conformably 
to  the  state  of  human  knowledge  at  the  time, 
believe  that  the  ex]iressions,  "the  sun  stood  still, 
and  the  moon  stayed,"  mean,  on  the  principles  of 
science,  that  the  earth  was  arrested  in  its  diurnal 
rotation  on  its  axis,  and  thereby  produced  the 
piienomeua  described.  Another  way  of  explain- 
ing the  words  of  Joshua  has  been  suggested. 
'Day  and  night  are  produced  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  upon  her  own  axis,  and  that  revolution 
is  principally  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon 
our  globe.  Now,  if  that  action  be  suspended  at 
any  given  hour  of  a  day,  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  will  cease,  and  that  day  will  Ije  pro- 
longed beyond  its  usual  length,  during  the  time 
that  suspension  continues.  Joshua's  words  are,  on 
this  hypothesis,  interpreted  thus:  "Let  the  sun 
restrain  his  influence,  or  be  inactive,  upon  the 
earth,  that  the  earth  may  not  revolve  further  and 
bring  night,  that  his  light  may  continue  upon 
Gibeon  as  it  now  appears,  and  that  the  moon  may 
continue  to  shine  over  the  vale  of  Ajalou  as  at 
present  she  does."  Joshua  does  not  request  the 
earth  to  cease  her  motion,  which  was  merely  the 
effect  of  the  sun's  acting  upon  her:  but  he  ad- 
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dresses  the  sun,  from  which,  as  its  cause,  that 
motion  proceeded,  and  thus  he  employs  language 
which,  everything  considered.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
himself  would  have  demonstrated  to  be  correct, 
elegant,  and  sublime.  Philosophically,  to  stop  an 
effect,  there  must  be  removed  its  jiroducing  cause. 
Hence,  in  the  storm,  Jesus  first  rebuked  the  wind 
that  raised  the  billows,  and  then  said  to  the  waves, 
I'  Peace,  be  still ;"  and  here  the  sun  withholds  his 
influence  upon  the  earth,  and  the  earth  becomes 
motionless'  ("AziXba,'  p.  397).  Doubtless  it  was 
within  the  compass  of  omnipotence  to  stop  the 
movements  of  the  great  machinery  of  nature,  or 
any  part  of  it ;  and  as  the  Creator  cannot  be  bound 
by  the  laws  He  Himself  thought  fit  to  impose 
upon  matter.  He  must  be  considered  free  to  sus- 
liend  them,  whenever  the  interference  may  seem 
to  His  infinite  wisdom  necessary  for  the  promotion 
of  His  glory  or  the  good  of  His  people.  Such  an 
occasion  undoubtedly  was  the  contest  at  Gibeon, 
which,  by  securing  to  the  Israelites  a  large  instal- 
ment of  possession  in  the  promised  laud,  was 
really  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  redemption ;  and 
the  control  exercised  over  the  sun  and  moon  was 
a  visible  demonstration  of  God's  superiority  over 
those  luminaries,  which  were  objects  of  worship 
amongst  the  idolatrous  Canaanites.  A  believer  in 
revelation,  then,  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  a 
temporary  alteration  of  the  laws  that  govern  the 
solar  system,  if  such  a  meaning  were  demanded  by 
the  Scripture  record.  But  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  text  is  compassed  with  many  and  great 
difBculties.  Besides,  a  miracle  which  extended 
through  the  solar  system — the  most  stupendous 
miracle  ever  wrought  in  the  material  universe — 
must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  numerous 
observers  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine;  but 
no  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  pagan 
authors  (for  the  passage  in  Herodotus,  supposed  to 
contain  an  allusion  (b.  ii.,  ch.  cxlii.)  to  this  miracle, 
refers  most  probably  to  the  Egyptian  system  of 
astronomical  cycles),  nor  in  any  other  part  of 
Scripture  (for  the  description  in  Hab.  iii.  11,  where 
the  woi'ds  of  the  original  are  rendered  in  our 
version"  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their 
habitation,"  has  been  shown  by  Maurer,  Keil,  and 
Henderson,  t&  mean  that  the  sun  and  moon  were 
obscured  by  tempest  clouds — viz.,  the  storm  of  hail- 
stones). No  astronomical  miracle,  therefore,  hav- 
ing becQ  performed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers 
just  named— to  whom  may  be  added  Grotius, 
Isaac  Peyrerius,  &c. — we  are  led,  in  consequence, 
to  consider  whether  the  passage  may  not  be  sus- 
ceptible of  another  interpretation,  which,  though 
modified  and  restricted,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  admission  of  miraculous  agency.  An 
attentive  examination  will  discover  in  this  passage 
very  clear  evidence  of  a  difference  in  style  from 
the  context;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  believed  by 
many  eminent  writers  ( Vatablus,  '  Critici  Sacri,' 


The  overthrow  and 


JOSHUA  X. 


death  of  the  five  Jcinga. 


16  But  these  five  kings  fled,  and  "hid  themselves  in  "a  cave  at  Makkedah. 

17  And  it  was  told  Joshua,  saying,  The  five  kings  are  found  hid  in  a  cave 

18  at  Makkedah.     And  Joshua  said,  '"'  Roll  great  stones  upon  the  mouth  of 

19  the  cave,  and  set  men  by  it  for  to  keep  them:  and  stay  ye  not,  but 
pursue  after  your  enemies,  and  *  smite  the  hindmost  of  them ;  suffer  them 
not  to  enter  into  their  cities:   for  the  Lord  your  God  hath  delivered 

20  them  into  your  hand.  And  it  came  t&  pass,  when  Joshua  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  had  made  an  end  of  slaying  them  with  a  very  great 
slaughter,  till  they  were  consumed,  that  the  rest  which  remained  of  them 
entered  into  fenced  cities.  And  all  the  people  returned  to  the  camp  to 
Joshua  at  Makkedah  in  peace :  "^none  moved  his  tongue  against  any  of 
the  children  of  Israel. 

Then  said  Joshua,  Open  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  bring- out  those 

23  five  kings  unto  me  out  of  the  cave.  And  they  did  so,  and  brought  forth 
those  five  kings  unto  him  out  of  the  cave,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the 
king  of  Hebron,  the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of  Lachish,  and  the  king 

24  of  Eglon.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  brought  out  those  kings 
unto   Joshua,  that  Joshua   called  for  all  the  men  of  Israel,  and  said 
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ii.,  p.  255;  Levi  F.  Gersonis,  as  quoted  by  Masius, 
'Critici  Sacri,'  ii.,  p.  265)  that  the  inspired  author 
here  breaks  off  the  thread  of  his  history  of  this 
miraculous  victory  to  introduce  a  quotation  from 
an  ancient  poem,  in  which  the  mighty  acts  of  that 
day  were  commemorated.  The  passage,  which  is 
parenthetical,  contains  a  poetical  desci'iption  of 
the  victory,  which  was  miraculously  gained  by 
the  help  of  God,  and  forms  an  extract  from  "the 
book  of  Jasher  " — i.  e.,  the  upright— an  anthology, 
or  collection  of  national  songs,  in  honour  of  re- 
nowned and  eminently  pious  heroes.  [A  book 
called  Jasher  exists  in  Hebrew  at  the  present 
day,  and  is  supposed  by  Oriental  Jews  to  be  that 
referred  to  in  this  passage  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  No 
just  idea  can  be  formed  of  it  from  the  English 
ti'anslation  recently  executed.  A  discerning  criti- 
cism will  perceive  many  indications  of  antiquity 
mixed  up  with  what  is  modern  in  narnes,  incidents, 
and  allusions.]  The  language  of  a  poem  is  not  to 
be  literally  interpreted ;  and,  therefore,  when  the 
sun  and  moon  are  personified,  addressed  as  in- 
telligent beings,  and  represented  as  standing  still, 
the  explanation  is,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
moon  was  supernaturally  prolonged  by  the  same 
laws  of  refraction  and  reflection  that  ordinarily 
cause  the  sun  to  appear  above  the  horizon  wlien 
he  is  in  reality  below  it.  But  allowing  the  passage 
to  be  an  extract  or  quotation  from  a  collection  of 
poems,  the  inspired  historian,  by  adopting  it,  has 
asserted  and  recognized  the  miracle  related  in  it 
to  be  a  fact.  Gibeon  (a  hill)  was  now  at  the  back 
of  the  Israelites,  and  the  height  would  soon  have 
intercepted  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
valley  of  Ajalou  (stags)  was  before  them,  and  so 
near  that  it  was  sometimes  called  "the  valley  of 
Gibeon  "  (Isa.  xxviii.  21).  The  incident  took  place 
soon  after  the  equinox  (cf.  ch.  iii.  15  with  ch.  v. 
10),  when  the  days  had  twelve  hours'  light ;  and 
it  occurred  at  noon  (v.  13),  for  "the  sun  stood  still 
in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down 
about  a  whole  day ; "  so  that  we  may  conclude  the 
hours  which  succeeded  noon  were  miraculously 
extended  into  a  whole  day,  or  twelve  hours  of 
light.  [That  this  is  the  right  interpretation  of 
'the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,'  has 
been  shown  (by  /.  A.  Macdonald,  author  of  'The 
Principia  and  the  Bible')  from  an  ingenious 
criticism  on  the  three  Hebrew  words,  non    Din^ 

2*'P.?'',  promiscuously  translated  in  our  version  the 
sun;  and  the  two  words,  m*  and  nn'?,  indiscrimi- 
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nately  rendered  moon.  Chamah  and  Levanah  are 
constantly  associated;  Shemesh  and  Yareach  are 
as  invariably  connected:  the  former  couple  de- 
noting, with  a  few  instances  of  exception,  the 
bodies  oi  the  sun  and  moon;  the  latter,  the  light 
that  emanates  from  them:  and  these  are  the 
words  used  in  the  passage  before  us  (cf.  Exod.  xvi. 
21;  Deut.  iv.  19;  xxxiii.  14;  1  Sam.  xi.  9;  Neh. 
viii.  3;  Ps.  cxxi.  6;  Isa.  xlix.  10;  Jon.  iv.  8).] 
Besides,  the  mention  of  Gibeon  in  connection  with 
the  sun,  and  the  valley  of  Ajalon  to  be  lighted  by 
the  moon,  shows  that  these  two  orbs  were  left  in 
their  natural  state— the  moon  to  appear  at  the 
ordinary  time,  while  the  radiance  of  both  was 
unprecedentedly  prolonged.  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  Michaelis,  Sc/iidtz,  Hess,  loathe.  Keif, 
&c.  It  would  seem,  from  v.  14,  that  the  command 
of  Joshua  was  in  reality  a  prayer  to  God  for  the 
performance  of  this  miracle,  for  the  sun  and  the 
moon  did  not  cease  to  give  light  till"  the  people 
had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies;" 
and  that,  although  the  prayers  of  eminently  good 
men  like  Moses  often  prevailed  with  God,  never 
was  there,  on  any  other  occasion,  so  astonishing  a 
display  of  Divine  power  made  in  behalf  of  His 
people  as  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Joshua. 
r.  15  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  Jasher; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  notice  this,  as  the  fact 
described  in  it  is  recorded  in  due  course  and  the 
same  words  by  the  sacred  historian,  v.  43.  (See, 
on  this  passage,  Colenso,  Part  I.,  Preface,  p.  x. ; 
Archdeacon  Pratt,  'Scripture  and  Science  not  at 
Variance ; '  '  Scripture  Difficulties ; '  '  The  Hulsean 
Lectures'  for  1853-54,  by  Bev.  Morgan  Coivie, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.) 

16-27. — The  Five  Klngs  hanged. 

16.  these  five  kings  fled,  and  hid  themselves  in 
a  cave  (Hebrew,  the  cave)  at  Makkedah.  Thepur- 
suit  was  continued  without  interruption  to  Mak- 
kedah, at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains, 
where  Joshua  seems  to  have  halted  with  the  main 
body  of  his  troops,  while  a  detachment  was  sent 
forward  to  scour  the  country  in  pursuit  of  the 
remaining  stragglers,  a  few  of  whom  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  neighbouring  cities.  The  last  act, 
probably  the  next  day,  was  the  disposal  of  the 
Xjrisoners,  among  whom  the  five  kings  (see  on 
V.  37)  were  consigned  to  the  infamous  doom  of 
being  slain  (Deut.  xx.  16,  17),  and  then  their 
corpses  suspended    on    five  trees  till  the  even- 
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unto  the  captains  of  the  men  of  war  which  went  with  him,  Come  near, 
^  put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  of  these  kings.  And  they  came  near,  and 
put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  them.  And  Joshua  said  unto  them, 
^Fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed;  be  strong,  and  of  good  courage:  for  '^thus 
shall  the  Lord  do  to  all  your  enemies  against  whom  ye  fight. 

And  afterward  Joshua  smote  them,  and  slew  them,  and  hanged  them 
on  five  trees:  and  they  ^were  hanging  upon  the  trees  until  the  evening. 
And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  that 
Joshua  commanded,  and  they  '^took  them  down  off  the  trees,  and  cast 
them  into  the  cave  wherein  they  had  been  hid,  and  laid  great  stones  in 
the  cave's  mouth,  which  remain  until  this  very  day. 

And  that  day  Joshua  took  Makkedah,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  the  king  thereof  he  utterly  destroyed,  them,  and  all  the 
souls  that  were  therein ;  he  let  none  remain  :  and  he  did  to  the  king  of 
Makkedah  '^as  he  did  unto  the  king  of  Jericho. 

Then  Joshua  passed  from  Makkedah,  and  aU  Israel  with  him,  unto 
^Libnah,  and  fought  against  Libnah:  and  the  Lord  delivered  it  also, 
and  the  king  thereof,  into  the  hand  of  Israel;  and  he  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein :  he  let  none 
remain  in  it;  but  did  unto  the  king  thereof  as  he  did  unto  the  king  of 
Jericho. 

And  Joshua   passed   from   Libnah,   and   all   Israel  with   him,   unto 

32  •''Lachish,  and  encamped  against  it,  and  fought  against  it:  and  the  Lord 

delivered  Lachish  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  which  took  it  on  the  second 

day,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were 

therein,  according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Libnah. 

Then  Horam  king  of  ^Gezer  came  up  to  help  Lachish ;  and  Joshua 
smote  him  and  his  people,  until  he  had  left  him  none  remaining. 

And  from  Lachisli  Joshua  passed  unto  Eglon,  and  all  Israel  with  him ; 
and  they  encamped  against  it,  and  fought  against  it :  and  they  took  it 
on  that  day,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword;  and  all  the  souls 
that  were  therein  he  utterly  ^destroyed  that  day,  according  to  all  that 
he  had  done  to  Lachish. 

And  Joshua  went  up  from  Eglon,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto 
''Hebron;  and  they  fought  against  it:  and  they  took  it,  and  smote  it 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  king  thereof,  and  all  the  cities 
thereof,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein;  he  left  none  remaining, 
according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Eglon,  but  destroyed  it  utterly,  and 
all  the  souls  that  were  therein. 

And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  to  ^Debir,  and  fought 
against  it:  and  he  took  it,  and  the  king  thereof,  and  all  tlie  cities 
thereof;  and  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  utterly 
destroyed  all  the  souls  that  were  therein ;  he  left  none  remaining :  as  he 
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24.  put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  of  these  kings. 
This  barbarous  act  of  insolence  was,  according  to 
the  usage  of  ancient  war,  the  favourite  way  of  a 
conqueror  displaying  bis  complete  victory  over  a 
fallen  chief  of  the  enemy  (Deut.  xxxviii.  29 ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  41;  Ps.  ex.  5;  Mai.  iv.  3).  Representations 
of  the  Assyrian  monarch  placing  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  a  prostrate  captive  are  exhibited  on  a 
bas-relief  found  at  Khorsabad  (Botta,  jilatelxxxii. : 
see  Layard's  'Nineveh  and  its  Eemains,'  ii.,  p.  .370). 

27.  laid  great  stones  in  the  cave's  mouth, 
which  remain  until  this  very  day.  This  rude 
monument,  which  would  stand  for  ages,  would  be 
a  permanent  record  of  the  war  of  invasion.  With 
what  exultation  and  lively  gratitude  would  the 
Israelite  contemporaries  of  Joshua  point  to  the 
gathered  heap  around  the  cave  at  Makkedah,  and 
SO 


tell  their  children's  children  of  the  wonders  of  the 
field  of  Gibeon,  and  how  on  one  day  the  gallant 
Joshua,  by  God's  favour,  quelled  the  pride  of 
five  kiug.=?. 

28-42.— Seven  moke  Kings  conquered. 

28.  that  da.y  Joshua  took  Makkedah.  In  this 
and  the  following  verses  is  described  the  rajiid 
succession  of  victory  and  extermination  which 
swept  the  whole  of  Southern  Palestine  into  the 
hands  of  Israel.  "All  these  kings  and  their 
land  did  Joshua  take  at  one  time,  because  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  fought  for  Israel.  And  Joshua 
returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  to  the  camp  at 
Gilgal." 

37.  smote  .  .  .  the  king  thereof— j.  e.,  of  He- 
bron. In  V.  23  it  is  related  that  the  king  of  Hebron 
had  fallen  in  battle.     The  people  had  elected  a 
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had  done  to  Hebron,  so  he  did  to  Debir,  and  to  the  king  thereof;   as  he 
had  done  also  to  Libnah,  and  to  her  king. 

So  Joshua  smote  •'all  the  country  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  south,  and  of 
the  vale,  and  of  the  springs,  and  all  their  kings:  he  left  none  remaining, 
but  utterly  destroyed  all  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
*^ commanded.  And  Joshua  smote  them  from  'Kadesh-barnea  even  unto 
'"Gaza,  "and  all  the  country  of  Goshen,  even  unto  Gibeon.  And  "all 
these  kings  and  their  land  did  Joshua  take  at  one  time,  because  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  fought  for  Israel.  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  "Jabin  king  of  Hazor  had  heard  those 
things,  that  he  sent  ''to  Jobab  king  of  Madon,  and  to  the  king  of  Shim- 
ron,  and  to  the  king  of  Achshaph,  and  to  the  kings  that  were  on  the 
north  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  plains  south  of  *^Chinneroth,  and  in 
the  valley,  and  in  the  borders  ''of  Dor  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Canaanite 
on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Amorite,  and  the  Hittite,  and 
the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  mountains,  ^and  to  the  Hivite 
under  •'Hermon  ^in  the  land  of  Mizpeh.  And  they  went  out,  they  and 
all  their  hosts  with  them,  much  people,  '^even  as  the  sand  that  is  upon 
the  sea-shore  in  multitude,  with  horses  and  chariots  very  many.  And 
when  all  these  kings  were  ^met  together,  they  came  and  pitched  together 
at  the  waters  of  Merom,  to  fight  against  Israel. 
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successor,  whose  short-lived  reign  is  noticed,  he 
beinpf  killed  in  the  general  overthow  of  Hebron 
and  its  dependencies. 

41.  all  the  country  of  Goshen— (cf.  ch.  xi.  16.) 
'  The  southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  which  al- 
most imperceptibly  loses  itself  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  is  sometimes  called  the  land  of  "Goshen," 
or  the  "frontier,"  doubtless  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  more  famous  tract  between  the  cultivated 
Egypt  and  the  Arabian  desert,  in  which  the 
Israelites  dwelt  before  the  exodus '  [Stanley,  '  Sinai 
and  Palestine,'  p.  159). 

CHAP.  XI.  1-9.— Divers  Kixgs  overcome  at 
THE  Waters  of  Merom. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jabin  king  of 
Hazor  had  heard  those  things.  The  scene  of  the 
sacred  narrative  is  here  shifted  to  the  north  of 
Canaan,  where  a  still  more  extensive  confederacy 
was  formed  among  the  ruling  powers,  to  oppose 
the  further  progress  of  the  Israelites.  Jabin  ('the 
intelligent'),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  heredi- 
tary title  (Judg.  iv.  2),  took  the  lead,  from  Hazor 
being  the  capital  of  the  northern  region  (i\  10). 
It  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  lake  Merom. 
The  other  cities  mentioned  must  have  been  in 
the  vicinity,  though  their  exact  position  is  un- 
known. _  Madon  [Septuagint,  Majoa)j/=  Merom  (v. 
5).]  Shimron  —  called  Shimronmeron,  ch.  xii. 
20.  Achshaph— Ecdippa,  near  the  Phoenician  coast 
(ch.  xix.  25).  2.  the  kings  ...  on  the  .  .  . 
mountains— the  Antilibanus  district,  the  plains 
south  of  Chinneroth— the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabah,  or  valley  of  the  Jordan,    the  valley  [n"?j:E?] 

—the  low  and  level  country  of  the  Philistines, 
inclnding  the  plain  of  Sharon,  the  borders  of  Dor 
on  the  west— the  highlands  of  Dor,  reaching  to 
the  town  of  Dor  (Tantoura),  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  below  mount  C'armel.  3.  the  Canaanite 
on  the  east  and  on  the  west— a  particular  branch 
of  the  Canaanitish  population  who  occupied  the 
western  bank  of  the  Jordan  as  far  northward  as 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  also  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  under  Hermon  — now  Jebel-es- 
sheikh.  It  was  the  modern  boundary  of  Canaan 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  land  of  Mizpeh— now 
31 


Ccele-Syria.     4.  they  went  out  ...  as  the  sand 
.   .   .   upon  the  sea -shore  in  multitude.      The 

chiefs  of  these  several  tribes  were  summoned  by 
Jabin,  being  all  probably  tributary  to  the  kingdom 
of  Ha,zor,  or  at  least  all  who  had  not  fallen  before 
the  victorious  arms  of  Joshna ;  and  their  combined 
forces,  according  to  Josephus,  amounted  to  300,000 
infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  war-chariots, 
with  horses  and  chariots  very  many.    The  v\  ar- 
chariots  were  probably,  like  those  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  (Neh.  xi.  13),  made  of  wood  (see  on  Exod. 
xiv.  6,  7:  cf.  2  Ki.  xxiii.  11 ;  Ps.  xlvi.  9,  with  ch. 
xvii.   16;  Judg.  i.   19;  iv.  3,  13),  but  nailed  and 
tipped  with   iron,  and  armed  with   iron  scythes 
affixed  to  the  poles.    (For  a  description  of  the  war- 
chariots   then    in   use,   see    Wilkinson's  'Ancient 
Egyptians,'  i.,  p.  335-3:37 ;  also  LayarcVs  '  Nineveh,' 
ii.,  p.  349:  cf.  Homers  'Iliad,'  iv.,  1.  552;  v.,  807, 
945;  u-Eschylus,  supplices,  50).     These  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Canaanite  war,  to  aid   this 
last  determined    struggle  against  the  invaders  ; 
and  'it  was  the  use  of  these  which  seems  to  have 
fixed  the  place  of  rendezvous  by  the  lake  Merom, 
or  Samacuon  [Josephus,   'Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch. 
v.,  sec.  1;  'Jewish  Wars,'  b.  iii.,  ch.  x.,  sec.  7),  the 
high  lake,  now  Bahret-el-Hftleh,  along  whose  level 
shores  they  could  have  full  play  for  their  force.' 
'This  little  triangular  lake,    about   three  miles 
long,   on  its  northern  border  is  contracted  to  a 
southern    angle    pointing    towards   the    lake    of 
Tiberias,  from  which  it  is  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, and  connected  with  it  by  the  Jordan'  (0.9- 
honi's    'Palestine,    Past    and    Present,'  p.    108). 
Josephus    makes    no    mention    of    the    lake    in 
this  connection  (as  he  does,  '  Antiquities,' b.  v., 
ch.  v.,  sec.  1),  but  says  that  the  Canaanite  forces 
encamped  at  Beeroth — i.  e.,  wells,   near  Kedesh 
Naphtali  ('Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  IS).     In 
reference  to  this  statement  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
Stanley  remarks  that  '  the  expression   "  waters " 
(Josh.  xi.  7)  is  never  used  elsewhere  for  a  lake;' 
and  looking  both  to  the  words  of  Josephus  and  of 
the  sacred  narrative,  he  judges  it  'safer  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  open  question  whether  the  fight 
actually  took  place  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or 
by  a  spring  or  well  on  the  upland  plain  which 
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6  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Be  not  afraid  because  of  them;  for 
to-morrow,  about  this  time,  will  I  deliver  them  up  all  slain  before  Israel : 

7  thou  shalt  *  hough  their  horses,  and  burn  their  chariots  with  fire.  So 
Joshua  came,  and  all  the  people  of  war  with  him,  against  them  by  the 

8  waters  of  Merom  suddenly;  and  they  fell  upon  them.  And  the  Lord 
delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them,  and  chased  them 
unto  ^great  Zidon,  and  unto  ^Misrephoth-maim,  and  unto  the  valley  of 
Mizpeh  eastward;    and  they  smote  them,  until  they  left   them   none 

9  remaining.  And  Joshua  did  unto  them  as  the  Lord  bade  him  :  he 
houghed  their  horses,  and  burnt  their  chariots  with  fire. 

10  And  Joshua  at  that  time  turned  back,  and  took  Hazor,  and  smote  the 
king  thereof  with  the  sword :  for  Hazor  beforetime  was  the  head  of  all 

11  those  kingdoms.  And  they  smote  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  utterly  destroying  them:  there  was  not  *any  left 

12  to  breathe:  and  he  burnt  Hazor  with  fire.  And  all  the  cities  of  those 
kings,  and  all  the  kings  of  them,  did  Joshua  take,  and  smote  them  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  he  utterly  destroyed  them,  •'as  Moses  the 

13  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded.  But  as  for  the  cities  that  stood  still 
^in  their  strength,  Israel  burned  none  of  them,  save  Hazor  only;  that  did 

14  Joshua  burn.  And  all  the  spoil  of  these  cities,  and  the  cattle,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves;  but  every  man  they 
smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  had  destroyed  them,  neither 

15  left  they  any  to  breathe.  As  ^"the  Lord  commanded  Moses  his  servant, 
so  'did  Moses  command  Joshua,  and  '"^so  did  Joshua;  ^he  left  nothing 
undone  of  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

16  So  Joshua  took  all  that  land,  "the  hills,  and  all  the  south  country, 
"and  all  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  the  valley,  and  the  plain,  and  the 
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overhangs  it'  ('Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,' 
p.  258).  A  liost  so  formidable  in  numbers,  as  well 
as  in  military  equipments,  was  sure  to  alarm  and 
dispirit  the  Israelites;  and,  according  to  Josephus 
('Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  18),  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  so  great  terror  as  to  be  '  super- 
stitionsly  timorous.'  Joshua,  tlierefore,  was  fa- 
voured with  a  renewal  of  the  Divine  promise  of 
victory  {v.  6) ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  he,  in  the  full 
confidence  of  faith,  set  out  to  face  tlie  enemy. 

6.  to-morrow,  about  this  time.  As  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  marched  from  Gilgal  to  Merom  in  one 
day  (Joseplius  says,  '  it  was  a  live  days'  march '), 
we  must  suppose  Joshua  already  moving  north- 
ward, and  within  a  day's  distance  of  the  Canaanite 
camp,  when  the  Lord  gave  him  this  assurance  of 
success.  With  chai-acteristic  energy  he  made  a 
sudden  advance,  probably  during  the  night,  and 
'on  the  morrow  fell'  \p^l'y  Septuagint,  t^hrecrav 
f.'rr'  aLxoi/s]  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt,  when 
scattered  [Sei)tuagiut,  eu  rf]  opztuy]  along  the  ris- 
ing grounds,  before  they  had  time  to  rally  on  the 
plain..  In  the  sudden  panic  "the  Lord  delivered 
them  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them, 
and  chased  them."  The  jilace  of  attack  is  said  to 
have  been  iv.  7)  by  "  the  waters  of  Merom."  Jose- 
phus sa,ys,  by  Kedesh.'  The  rout  was  complete : 
some  went  westward,  over  the  mountains  above 
the  gorge  of  the  Leoutes,  to  Zidon  the  great,  the 
metropolis  of  Zidonia — "great  Zidon"  (a  city  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  soon  after  the  iiood. 
It  was  large  and  prosperous  in  the  time  of  Joshua, 
and  flourished  during  many  ages  as  one  of  the 
most  extensive  cities  of  ancient  times) — and  Misre- 
photh-maim  (glass-smelting  houses;  according  to 
some,  'lime-kilns;'  to  others,  'burnings  by  the 
waters';  to  Kimchi,  'warm  baths;'  —  the  first 
is  the  most  probable  sense),  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  others  eastward  to  the  plain  of  Mizpeh 


[Septuagint,  Mao-o-wx].  8.  they  left  them  none  re- 
maining— of  those  whom  they  overtook.  All  those 
who  fell  into  their  hands  alive  were  slain.  9. 
Joshua  did  ...  as  the  Lord  (v.  6)  hade  him. 
Houghing  the  horses  is  done  by  cutting  the  sinews 
and  arteries  of  their  hinder  legs,  so  that  they  not 
only  become  hopelessly  lame,  but  bleed  to  death. 
The  reasons  for  this  special  command  were,  that 
the  Lord  designed  to  lead  the  Israelites  to  trust 
in  Him,  not  in  military  resources  (Ps.  xx.  7),  to 
show  that  in  the  land  of  promise  there  was  no  use 
of  horses ;  and,  finally,  to  discourage  their  ti-avel- 
ling,  as  they  were  to  be  an  agricultural,  not  a 
trading  people. 

10.  Joshua  .  .  .  turned  back  and  (re-crossing 
the  Leoutes)  took  Hazor  .  .  .  the  head  of  all  those 
kingdoms.  The  ruins  of  a  city  called  Haztir,  on 
Tell  Harah,  are  now  supposed  to  be  the  long- 
sought-for  Hazor  {Stanley,  '  Sinai  and  Palestine,' 
p.  390;  also  'Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,'  p. 
256).  This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Robinson  ('Biblical  Ptcsearches,'  iii.,  p.  356),  nor  of 
Professor  Porter,  (see  on  Judg.  iii. )  smote  the  king 
thereof  with  the  sword.  His  death  by  beheading, 
and  not  by  the  ignominious  gallows,  was  probably 
owing  to  his  dignified  position  as  suzerain  of  the 
whole  northern  districts  of  Palestine.  11.  he 
burnt  Hazor  with  fire— calmly  and  deliberately; 
doubtless,  according  to  Divine  direction,  as  being 
the  Canaanite  metropolis  of  the  north ;  for  its 
destruction  was  an  exception  to  the  usual  treat- 
ment of  the  conquered  cities  of  Canaan.  13.  as 
for  the  cities  that  stood  still  in  their  strength 
[D'j;'n-Sr] — 'on  their  mounds.'  It  was  a  Phceniciaa 
custom  to  build  cities  on  heights,  natural  or 
artificial  ( Tlengstenherd). 

16.  So  Joshiia  took  all  that  land.  Here  fol- 
lows a  general  view  of  the  conquest.  The  division 
of  the  country  there  into  five  parts,— viz.,  the  hills, 
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17  mountain  of  Israel,  and  the  valley  of  the  same;  even  ^from  '''the  mount 
Halak,  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of 
Lebanon,  under  mount  Hermon:  and  ^all  their  kings  he  took,  and  smote 

18  them,  and  slew  them.  ^Joshua  made  war  a  long  time  with  all  those 
kings. 

1 9  There  was  not  a  city  that  made  peace  with  the  children  of  Israel,  save 
the  Hivites,  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon :    all  other  they  took  in  battle. 

20  For  ^it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should  come 
against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  them  utterly,  and  that 
they  might  have  no  favour,  but  that  he  might  destroy  them,  'as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

21  And  at  that  time  came  Joshua,  and  cut  off  "the  Anakims  from  the 
mountains,  from  Hebron,  from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all  the 
mountains   of  Judah,   and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Israel:    Joshua 

22  destroyed  them  utterly  with  their  cities.  There  was  none  of  the 
Anakims  left  in  the  land  of  the  children  of  Israel :  only  in  Gaza,  in 
^Gath,  ^"and  in  Ashdod,  there  remained. 

23  So  Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  ^according  to  all  that  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses;  and  Joshua  gave  it  for  an  inheritance  unto  Israel  ^according 
to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes.     ^And  the  land  rested  from  war. 

12  NOW  these  are  the  kings  of  the  land,  which  the  children  of  Israel 
smote,  and  possessed  their  land  on  the  other  side  Jordan  toward  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  "from  the  river  Arnon  ^unto  mount  Hermon,  and  all 

2  the  plain  on  the  east :  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  in  Hesh- 
bon,  and  ruled  from  Aroer,  which  is  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Arnon, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  from  half  Gilead,  even  unto  the 

3  river  Jabbok,  ichich  is  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon;  and  ^from 
the  plain  to  the  sea  of  Chinneroth  on  the  east,  and  unto  the  sea  of  the 
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the  land  of  Goshen — i.  e.,  a  pastoral  land  near 
Gibeon  (ch.  x.  41) — the  valley,  the  plains,  the 
mountains  of  Israel — L  e.,  Carmel, — rests  upon  a 
diversity  of  geographical  positions  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  region.  17.  from  the  mount 
Halak  (Hebrew,  the  smooth  mountain),  that  goeth 
up  to  Seir — an  irregular  line  of  white  naked  hills, 
about  eighty  feet  high,  and  seven  or  eight  geo- 
graphical miles  in  length,  that  cross  the  whole 
Ghor,  eight  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea;  prob- 
ably '  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim '  {Robinson),  unto 
Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  Lehanon— the  city  or 
temple  of  the  god  of  Fortune  or  Destiny,  in 
Baalbec.  [nyp33  (the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under 
Hermon)—?.  e.,  in  the  plain  of  Ccele-Syria].  This 
place,  where,  judging  from  the  name,  the  god 
Fortune,  one  of  the  many  forms  of  Baal,  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  Syrians,  formed  the  limit 
of  Joshua's  conquests  on  the  north..  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  '  from  Baal-gad  to  mount  Halak,  that 
goeth  up  to  Seir  '  was  the  original  form  of  "  from 
Dan  to  Beer-sheba." 

19.  There  was  not  a  city  that  made  peace 
with  the  children  of  Israel,  save  the  Hivites, 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon.  It  is  implied  in  this 
statement  that  if  any  of  the  tribes  or  people  of 
Canaan  had  repented,  and  forsaken  their  idolatry, 
they  would  not  only  have  been  spared,  but,  like 
Rahab,  have  been  incorporated  with  the  chosen 
nation  of  Israel.  But  notwithstanding  the  over- 
whelming evidences  of  Divine  agency  accompany- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Israelites,  the  Canaanites,. 
with  one  solitary  exception,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  wonderful  works  of  God ;  and,  instead 
of  making  any  overtures  of  peace,  or  signifying  a 
desire  for  it,  they  formed  a  united  phalanx  of 
armed  o])position  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites. 
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In  consequence  of  this  combined  and  unyielding 
hostility,  the  invaders  destroyed  them  all.  all 
other  they  took  in  toattle.  This  statement  does 
not  conflict  with  that  contained  in  ch.  xv.  63  (see 
on  that  passage);  20.  For  it  was  of  the  Lord  to 
harden  their  hearts,  &c.  The  Canaanite  kings, 
with  their  people,  although  they  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  miraculous  passage  through  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  afterwards  through  the  Jordan,  as 
■well  as  of  the  sudden  demolition  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  were  still  determined  to  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  the  God-favoured  people.  Greater  obdu- 
racy or  more  inveterate  enmity  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  Thus  they  were  ripened  for  destruc- 
tion, that  they  should  come  against  Israel  in 
battle,  that  he  (i.  e.,  Israel)  might  destroy  them. 
Their  destruction  is  here  distinctly  ascribed  to 
their  obduracy.  The  reason  assigned  for  their 
resistance  is,  that  "  it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden 
their  hearts.  .  .  that  theymight  have  no  favour,  but 
that  he  (Israel)  might  destroy  them" — that  is,  God, 
in  righteous  judgment,  gave  them  up  to  hardness 
of  heart,  as  a  jninishment  of  their  former  guilt, 
and  as  a  preparation  for  a  still  greater  punishment 
(see  Jamieson's  '  Sacred  History,'  ii.,  p.  163). 

23.  Joshua  took  the  whole  land.  'The  battle 
of  the  lake  of  Merom  was  to  the  north  what  the 
battle  of  Beth-horon  had  been  to  the  south  :  more 
briefly  told,  less  complete  in  its  consequences, 
but  still  the  decisive  conflict  by  which  the  whole 
northern  region  of  Canaan  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Israel '  {Stanley,  '  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  385). 

CHAP.  XIL  1-6.— The  Two  Kings  whose 
Countries  Moses  took  and  disposed  of. 

1.  Now  these  are  the  kings  of  the  land  .  .  . 
on  the  other  side  Jordan.  This  chapter  con- 
tains a  recapitulation  of  the  conquests  made,  first 
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plain,  even  the  salt  sea  on  the  east,  ''the  way  to  Beth-jeshimoth;  and 

4  from  Hhe  south,  under  ^Ashdoth-pisgah :  and  'the  coast  of  Og  king  of 
Bashan,  which  teas  of  ^the  remnant  of  the  giants,  that  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth 

5  and  at  Edrei,  and  reigned  in  mount  Hermon,  ^and  in  Salcah,  and  in  all 
Bashan,  ''  unto  the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Maachathites,  and 

6  half  Gi'lead,  the  border  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  Them  did  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  and  the  children  of  Israel  smite :  and  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  gave  it  for  a  possession  unto  the  Reubenites,  and  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

7  And  these  are  the  kings  of  the  country  which  Joshua  and  the  children 
of  Israel  smote  on  this  side  Jordan  on  the  west,  from  Baal-gad  in  the 
valley  of  Lebanon  even  unto  the  mount  Halak,  that  goeth  up  *  to_  Seir ; 
which  Joshua  gave  unto  the  tribes  of  Israel  for  a  possession^  according  to 

8  their  divisions  :  in  ^  the  mountains,  and  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  plains, 
and  in  the  springs,  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  south  country;  the 
^Hittites,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites, 

9  and  the  Jebusites:  the  'king  of  Jericho,  one;  ™the  king  of  Ai,  which  is 

10  beside  Beth-el,  one;  the  "king  of  Jerusalem,  one;  the  king  of  Hebron, 

11  one;  the  king  of  Jarmuth,  one;   the  king  of  Lachish,  one;   the  king  of 

13  Eglon,  one;  the  king  of  Gezer,  one;  the  king  of  Debir,  one;    the  king  of 

14  Geder,  one;  the  king  of  Hormah,  one;  the  king  of  Arad,  one;  the  king 

16  of  Libnah,  one;  the  king  of  Adullam,  one;  the  king  of  Makkedah,  one; 

17  the  king  of  Beth-el,  one;    the  king  of  Tappuah,  one;    "the  king  of 

18  Hepher,  one;  the  king  of  Aphek,  one;  the  king  of  ^Lasharon,  one;  the 

20  king  of  Madon,  one;    the  king  of  Hazor,  one;    the  king  of  ^Shimron- 

21  meron,  one;  the  king  of  Achshaph,  one;  the  king  of  Taanach,  one;  the 

22  king  of  Megiddo,  one ;  the  ^  king  of  Kedesh,  one ;  the  king  of  Jokneam 

23  of  Carmel,  one;  the  king  of  Dor  in  the  coast  of  Dor,  one;   the  king  of 

24  '"the  nations  of  Gilgal,  one;    the  king  of  Tirzah,  one:    all   the   kings 
thirty  and  one. 

13      NOW  Joshua  "was  old  and  stricken  in  years;  and  the  Lord  said  unto 
him.  Thou  art  old  and  stricken  in  years,  and  there  remaineth  yet  very 

2  much  land  ^  to  be  possessed.     This  ^  is  the  land  that  yet  remaineth  :    all 

3  '^  the  borders  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  '^  Geshuri,  from  '  Sihor,  which  is 
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in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  secondly  in 
what  was  i^roperly  the  promised  land,  with  tlie 
additional  mention  of  some  places  not  formerly 
noticed  in  the  sacred  history.  The  river  Arnon 
on  the  south,  and  mount  Hermon  on  the  north, 
were  the  respective  boundaries  of  the  land 
acquired  by  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan  (see  on 
Num.  xxi.  21 ;  Deut.  ii.  36 ;  iii.  6-16). 

7-24.— The  One-and-Tiiirty  Kings  on  the 
West  Side  of  Jordan  which  Jo-shixa  smote. 

7.  Baal-gad  .  .  .  even  unto .  .  .  Halak — (see  on 
ch.  xi.  17.)  A  list  of  thirty-one  chief  towns  is  here 
given  ;  and  as  the  whole  land  contained  a  super- 
ficial extent  of  only  fifteen  miles  in  length  by 
fifty  in  breadth,  it  is  evident  that  these  capital 
cities  belonged  to  petty  and  insignificant  king- 
doms. With  a  few  exceptions,  they  w^ere  not  the 
scenes  of  any  important  events  recorded  in  the 
sacred  history,  and  therefore  do  not  require  a 
particular  notice  here,  es])ecially  as  they  are 
mentioned  particularly  in  cli.  xv. 

CHAP.  XIII.  1-33.— Bounds  ot?  the  Land  not 

YET   CONQUERED. 

1.  Now  Joshua  was  old  and  stricken  In  years. 
He  was  probably  above  one  hundred  years  old ;  for 
the  conquest  and  survey  of  the  land  occupied  about 
seven  years,  the  partition  one  ;  and  he  died  at  the 
ageof  one  hundred  and  ten  years  (ch.  xxiv.  29).  The 
distribution,  as  well  as  the  conauest  of  the  laud, 


was  included  in  the  mission  of  Joshua;  and  his  ad- 
vanced age  supplied  a  special  reason  for  entering 
on  the  immediate  discharge  of  that  duty — viz.,  of 
allocating  Canaan  amongst  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
not  only  the  parts  already  won,  but  those  also 
which  were  still  to  be  conquered.  2.  This  is  the 
land  that  yet  remaineth— i.  e.,  to  be  acquired. 
This  section  forms  a  parenthesis,  in  which  the 
historian  briefly  notices  tlie  districts  yet  unsub- 
dued—viz., first,  all  the  borders  of  the  Philis- 
tines. Beginning  with  the  south-western  district 
and  proceeding  northward,  the  historian  specifies 
[niT^'jj,  circuits  or  districts ;  Septuagint,  6pia ; 
scil.  x'Mpia]  the  whole  country  of  the  Philistines, 
comprising  five  principalities  or  provinces  of 
Canaan  [Septuagint,  o-m-paTrttat],  a  narrow  tract 
of  rich  champaign  country  called  the  Shephela, 
stretching  about  sixty  miles  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  and  all  Geshurl  [ma'-in-^rii,  and 
all  the  Ceshurite  (laud)] — the  district  south  of  the 
preceding;  not  the  territory  of  the  people  men- 
tioned, i'v.  11,  13,  but  that  of  a  piarticular  tribe, 
whose  habitat  was  the  southern  district  lying 
between  Palestine  and  Egypt  (see  on  1  Sam.  xxvii. 
8).  Both  together  comprehended  that  portion  of  the 
country  "from  Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt,  even 
unto  the  borders  of  Ekron  northward."  [T.n'C'n, 
the  dark,  the  turbid,  or  slimy  (see  different  ex- 
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before  Egypt,  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron  northward,  which  is 
counted  to  the  Canaanite  :  -^five  lords  of  the  Philistines;  the  Gazathites, 
and  the  Ashdothites,  the  Eshkalonites,  the  Gittites,  and  the  Ekronites; 
also  ^  the  Avites :  from  the  south,  all  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and 
^Mearah  that  is  beside  the  Sidonians,  ''unto  Aphek,  to  the  borders  of 
the  ^Amorites:  and  the  land  of  Hhe  Giblites,  and  all  Lebanon,  toward 
the  sun-rising,  ^"from  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering 
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planations  of  this  in  the  parallel  passage,  Gen.  xv. 
18).  The  word  being  used  here  in  a  strictly  geo- 
graphical sense  cannot  denote  the  Nile.  In  the 
great  map  of  Riij^pel,  it  stands  for  the  Raiihia,  a 
small  insignificant  stream  in  tiie  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  Palestine,  the  southern  bank  of  which 
is  a  large  field  of  nitre,  marked  Sihor.  Hence 
Septuagint,  diro  t^s  doiKtWou  T-ijs  Kd-ra.  ir^ioGtatrov 
Aiyinnov,  from  the  uninhabited  laud  before 
Egypt.  The  majority  of  biblical  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  it  points  to  the  torrent  Rhinocolura, 
theWady  El-Arish,  "which  is  before  Egjqjt" — i.  e., 
not  in  the  east  of,  but  in  front  of,  at  the  entrance 
of  Egypt  (cf.  ch.  XV.  2-5;  Num.  xxxiv.  3-5;  1  Ki. 
viii.  65;  1  Chr.  xiii.  5;  2  Chr.  vii.  8).]  3.  Ekron 
[Septuagint,  ^AKKapoDv]  —  now  Akir  (Robinson's 
'Biblicjil  Researches,'  iii.,  22-25),  the  northern- 
most of  the  five  townships  of  the  Philistines  (see  on 
ch.  XV.  11, 45,  and  on  ch.  xix.  43).  whicli  is  counted 
to  tlie  Canaanite.  The  land  occupied  by  these 
was  promised  to  the  Israelites,  because,  previously 
to  the  Philistine  invasion,  it  had  belonged  to  the 
doomed  Canaanites.  five  lords  of  tlie  Philistines 
VPp,  princes]— the  special  designation  of  the  five 
Philistine  rulers;  metaphorically  for  axles,  or 
hinges— i.  e.,  of  a  people,  the  Gazathites  —  or 
Gazites,  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  which  stood  on 
the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  the  Ashdothites 
^of  Ashdod  [Septuagint,  'AJoitos],  now  Esdfid, 
eighteen  geographical  miles  north-east  of  Gaza, 
the  Eshkalonites— of  Ashkelon,  Askelon  (Septua- 
gint, 'AcTKaXtav],  the  only  maritime  town  of  the 
Philistines,  the  Gittites— of  Gath.  The  site  of 
this  ancient  city  has  been  identified  by  Porter 
with  'a  conspicuous  hill  called  Tell-es-Sdfieh, 
about  200  feet  high,  with  steep  sides.  It  is 
about  seven  miles  from  Beth-shemesh,  eight 
from  Shochoh  towards  Ekron,  and  six  north 
of  Eleutheropolis.'  All  these  names  are  in  the 
Hebrew  singular  :  the  Gazathite,  &c.  also  the 
Avites— or  Avim  (dwellers  in  ruins).  A  nomadic 
tribe,  who  may  have  pushed  their  way,  as  Stanley 
says  ('Sinai  and  Palestine,'  app.,  see.  85),  from 
the  desert,  and  established  their  circuit  of  pas- 
toral encampments  on  the  fertile  district  as 
far  as  Gaza,  till  they  were  dispossessed  by  the 
invading  Philistines  (Dent.  ii.  23 ;  also  Gen.  x. 
17  - 19).  Mr.  Grove  thinks,  from  the  enumera- 
tion of  places  in  the  context  being  from  south 
to  north,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  Avites 
had  effected  a  settlement  northward  of  the  Philis- 
tine Pentapolis.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for 
that  suggestion,  nor  for  Stanley  s  conjecture  that 
they  were  nomads  from  the  desert.  They  must 
have  been  of  the  same  race  as  the  Canaanites ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  two  clauses,  "also  the  Avites  [v.  4)  from 
the  south,"  which  in  our  translation  apjtear  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  are  in  the  Septuagint  and  other 
versions  closely  connected  [e/c  Bai/xaj/],  the  word 
"  south"  being  taken  as  the  proper  name  of  a  terri- 
tory south  of  that  of  the  Philistines.  The  sum, 
then,  of  wliat  is  said  here  and  elsewhere  concern- 
ing the  Avites  is,  that  their  northern  boundary  was 
Gaza,  while  their  southern  one  was  Teman,  and 
that  their  territory  was  included  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  districts  in  Palestine  'that  yet  re- 
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mained  to  be  possessed.'  [From  the  Septuagint 
calling  them  oi  Evaioi,  the  name  which  that  version 
always  applies  to  the  Hivites,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded by  some  that  the  Avites  and  Hivites  were 
synonymous  appellations  of  the  same  peoiile. 
There  is  a  radical  distinction  between  the  two 
Hebrew  words  d'w  and  'in,  and  yet  it  is  very 
singular  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome  should 
translate  both  by  the  same  word.]  4.  all  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  Mearah  that  is  beside 
the  Sidonians.  The  second  division  of  the  un- 
conquered  country  comprised  on  the  north-west 
the  portion  of  Canaan  which  was  then  within  the 
Sidonian  territory,  and  a  mountainous  region  of 
Upper  Galilee,  remarkable  for  its  caves  and 
fastnesses.  "  Mearah  "  signifies  cave ;  and  several 
writers  have  suggested  its  identification  with  a 

E articular  cave,  such  as  that  which  was  a  strong- 
old  of  the  Crusaders  {Bobinso7i[s  'Biblical  Re- 
searches,' iii.,  p.  412).  But  this  is  an  unreliable 
guess,  and,  besides,  is  objectionable,  as  the  original 
vvord  wants  the  definite  article,  which  would  have 
been  prefixed  had  there  been  a  reference  to  some 
remarkable  cave.  Far  more  likely  is  it  the 
designation  of  that  peculiar  district  which  is 
known  as  the  cave-country  of  the  Sidonians, 
where,  amongst  the  mountains,  between  which 
the  river  Kadisha  flows,  there  are  800  caves  or 
grottoes  {De  la  Roque,  'IPalestine').  unto  Aphek 
— a  northern  city  (see  on  ch.  xix.  30),  the  Aj}haca 
of  the  classics,  situated  in  Lebanon,  on  the  river 
Adonis,  and  famous  for  a  temple  of  Venus.  The 
modern  Afka  probably  marks  its  site,  which  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Aphek  (1  Ki.  xx.  '26-30), 
and  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Esdraelon 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  to  the  borders  of  the  Amorites. 
In  tracing  the  outline  of  the  uuconquered  country, 
the  historian  seems  to  pass  across  the  country 
from  Aphek,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  to  a 
part  of  Bashan.  The  third  district  that  remained 
unsubdued  was,  5.  the  land  of  the  Giblites. 
Their  capital  was  Gebal  or  Byblos  (Greek),  on  the 
Mediterranean,  forty  miles  north  of  Sidon  (1  Ki. 
V.  18,  32,  Hebrew  text),  all  Lebanon,  toward  the 
sun-rising — i.  e.,  Autilibauus  ;  the  eastern  ridge, 
M'hich,  running  in  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  that 
of  Lebanon,  extends  from  Banias,  and  has  its 
proper  termination  in  Hermon.  from  Baal-gad 
under  mount  Hermon.  '  It  would  seem  that  Baal- 
gad  and  Baal-hermon  were  different  names  of 
the  same  place;  that  this  place  was  in  a  valley 
under  Hermon ;  and  that  it  here  served  to  mark 
the  northernmost  limit  of  Palestine  to  which  the 
conquests  of  Joshua  extended  ;  just  as  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  city  of  Dan  had  been  built, 
that  place  is  always  put  as  the  northern  limit. 
The  name  Baal-gad  (god  of  fortune)  implies  a  place 
of  heathen  worship,  being  referred  by  Geseiiius  to 
Jupiter,  by  Movers  to  Venus;  and  the  name  of 
Baal-hermon  was  taken  apparently  from  its  con- 
nection with  that  mountain.  All  these  considera- 
tions go  to  make  it  probable  that  Baal-gad  was 
the  romantic  spot,  the  secluded  grotto,  at  the 
fountain  of  Jordan  where  the  Phoenicians  or 
Syrians  had  established  the  worship  of  one  of 
their  Baals'  (Robinso7i).    entering  into  Hamath 
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6  into  Hamath:  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hiU  country  from  Lebanon  unto 
'  Misrephoth-maim,  and  all  the  Sidonians,  them  ™  will  I  drive  out  from 
before  the  children  of  Israel:    only  divide  "thou  it  by  lot  unto  the 

7  Israelites  for  an  inheritance,  as  I  have  commanded  thee.  Now  therefore 
divide  this  land  for  an  inheritance  unto  the  nine  tribes,  and  the  half 

8  tribe  of  Manasseh;  with  whom  the  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites  have 
received  their  inheritance,  which  "Moses  gave  them,  beyond  Jordan 

9  eastward,  even  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  gave  them ;  from  Aroer, 
that  is  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Arnon,  and  the  city  that  is  in  the 

10  midst  of  tlie  river,  ^and  all  the  plain  of  Medeba  unto  Dibon  ;  and  all 
the  cities  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which  reigned  in  Heshbon, 

11  unto  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ;  and  ^Gilead,  and  the 
border  of  the  Geshurites  and  Maachathites,  and  all  mount  Hermon,  and 

12  all  Bashan  unto  Salcah  ;  all  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan,  which  reigned 
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— the  valley  of  Baalbec.     The  tract  of    country- 
described  comprised  all  Lebanon,  from  the  region 
of  Dan  and  Banias  to   its    northern    extremity 
(Rohinson^s  'Later  Biblical  Researches,'  pp.  409, 
568).     6.  All  tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie  hill  country 
from  Lebanon  unto   Misrephoth-maim   (see   on 
ch.  xi.  8)— that  is,  '  all  the  Sidonians  and  Phcsni- 
cians.'    them  will  I  drive  out.     Biblical  writers 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  exact  limits  of  the 
Israelitish  possession  on  the  north-west— whether 
the  land  of  promise  was  to  extend  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  or  a  narrow  tract  was  to  be 
reserved  to  the  Sidonians.     The  former  view  is 
most  generally  preferred,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
phrase  "all  the  Sidonians"  seems  clearly  to  in- 
clude the  inhabitants  of  that  district  amongst  the 
people  who  were  to  be  driven  out  (cf.  ch.  xix.  28, 
29;  Judg.  i.  31).     The  fulfilment  of  this  promise 
was  conditional.     In  the  event  of  the  Israelites 
proving  unfaithful  or  disobedient,  they  would  not 
subdue  the  districts  now  specified ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  Israelites  never  possessed  them,  though 
the  inhabitants  were  subjected  to  the  power  of 
David  and  Solomon,     only  divide  thou  it  by  lot. 
The  parenthetic  section  being  closed,  the  historian 
here  resumes  the  main  subject  of  this  chapter — 
the  order  of  God  to  Joshua  to  make  an  immediate 
allotment  of  the  land.     The  method  of  distribu- 
tion by  lot  was  in  all  respects  the  best  that  could 
have  been  adopted,  as  it  prevented  all  ground  of 
discontent,  as  well  as  charges  of  arbitrary  or  partial 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  ;  and  its  being 
announced  in  the  life  of  Moses  (Num.  xxxiii.  54) 
as  the  system  according  to  which  the  allocations 
to  each  tribe  should  be  made,  was  intended  to 
lead  the  people  to  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as 
the  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  having  the  entire 
right  of  its  disposal.     Moreover,  a  solemn  appeal 
to  the  lot  showed  it  to  be  the  dictate,  not  of 
human,  but  Divine  wisdom.     It  was  used,  how- 
ever, only  in  determining  the  part  of  the  country 
where  a  tribe  was  to  be  settled — the  extent  of  the 
settlement  was  to  be  decided  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple (Num.  xxvi.  54) ;  and  what  proves  the  over- 
ruling control  of  God,  each  tribe  received  the  posses- 
sion predicted  by  Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.,  and  by  Moses, 
Deut.   xxxiii.      8.  With  whom  — Hebrew,  'him.' 
The  antecedent  is  evidently  to  Manasseh — not, 
however,  the  half  tribe  just  mentioned,  but  the 
other  half;  for  the  historian,  led,  as  it  were,  by 
the  sound  of  the  word,  breaks  off  to  describe  the 
possessions  beyond  Jordan  already  assigned    to 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh  (see  on 
Num.  xxxii. ;  Deut.  iii.  8-17).     It  may  be  proper 
to  remark  that  it  was  wise  to  put  these  boundaries 
on  record,  as,  in  case  of  any  misunderstanding  or 
dispute  arising  about  the  exact  limits  of  each  dis- 
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trict  or  property,  an  appeal  could  always  be  made 
to  this  authoritative  document,  and  a  full  know- 
ledge as  well  as  grateful  sense  obtained  of  what 
they  had  received  from  God  (Ps.  xvi.  5,  6).     9. 
From  Aroer,  that  is  upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
Arnon,  and  the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
river.    This  city  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river— the  southern  extremity  of  the  country 
conquered  by  the  Israelites — where  its  site  is  still 
traceable    both  in  the  modern  name  Ara'tr  and 
from  the  heap  of  ruins  that  mark  the  spot.     But 
Aroer,  like  Eabbah,  consisted  of  two  portions, 
one  on  the  bank  and  the  other  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).    [Septuagint,  ev  /ie(7w 
T?7s  4>apayyo^,  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  or  wady.] 
This  latter  portion  must  have  been,   as  Porter 
('Handbook,  Syria  and  Palestine,'  p.  301)  conjec- 
tures, '  some  fortress  (air)  in  the  bed  of  the  Arnon, 
at  or  near  to  Aroer.'    There  is  no  trace  of  any, 
nor  indeed  is  there  room  for  one,  at  this  spot ;  but 
Burckhardt  states  that  about  one  hour  eastward, 
at  the  junction  of  Wady  Lejdm  with  the  Arnon, 
there  is  a  level  tract  of  pasture  ground^  in  the 
midst  of  which  stands  a  hill  with  some  ruins  upon 
it,  and  this  may  probably  be  the  site  of  "  the  city 
that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river."    all  the  plain  of 
Medeba.     This  city,  the  ruins  of  which  occupy  a 
little  hill,  and  are  about  one  and  a-lialf  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, is  one  hour  fifteen  minutes  towards 
the  south-east  of  Heshbon.     unto  Dibon  —  now 
Dhiban,  the  ruins  of  which  are  extensive,  situated 
in  the  low-lying  plains  of  Kura,  about  three  miles 
north-east  from  tlie  Arnon  (Mojib).  Though  rebuilt 
by  the  Gadites   (Num.  xxxii.   34),  it  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  the  Reubenites.     Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  rank  it  in  later  times  as  a  Moabite  town 
(Isa.    XV.;  Jer.    xlviii.    18-22).    "All  the  plain  of 
Medeba  unto  Dibon"  (y.  9);   "all  the  plain  by 
Medeba"  (v.  16);  "all  the  cities  of  the  plain"  {v. 
21;  Deut.  iii.  10)= 'the  country  or  field  of  Moab' 
(Num.   xxi.   20).      10.  Heshbon  —  the   capital   of 
Sihon's  dominions  (Num.  xxi.  26).     It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  border  between  Reuben  and  Gad,  and 
afterwards    appropriated    to  the  Levites  (Num. 
xxi.  38,  39).    unto  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Ammon — (see  on  Num.  xxi.  24.)    11.  Gilead— the 
southern  region  of  Argob  (Lejah).     the  border  of 
the  Geshurites  and  Maachathites  (Deut.  iii.  13, 
14).     The  district  of  Maachah  probably  included 
Hermon,  and  extended  eastward  between  Damas- 
cus and  Trachou  (Reland,  '  Palestine,'  p.  112).    all 
Bashan  unto  Salcah.     The  ancient  Bashan  com- 
prised what  is  now  known  as  the  provinces  of  the 
Jaulan   and    Hauran,   which    form  an   extensive 
plateau,  stretching  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Jordan  valley  into  the  great  desert  of  Arabia. 
Salcah— a  city  with  a  castle  on  a  conical  hil), 
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tv:o  tribes  and  a-half. 


in  Ashtaroth  and  in  Edrei,  who  remained  of  '"the  remnant  of  the  giants  : 
*for  these  did  Moses  smite,  and  cast  them  out. 

13  Nevertheless  the  children  of  Israel  expelled  not  the  Geshurites,  nor  the 
Maachathites ;    but  the  Geshurites  and  the  Maachathites  dwell  among 

14  the  Israelites  until  this  day.  Only  'unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  he  gave  none 
inheritance ;  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  made  by  fire  are 
their  inheritance,  as  he  said  unto  them. 

15  And  Moses  gave  unto  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Reuben  inheritance 

16  according  to  their  families.  And  their  coast  was  "from  Aroer,  that  is  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Arnon,  ^aud  the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the 

17  river,  and  all  the  plain  by  Medeba ;  Heshbon,  and  all  her  cities  that  are 

18  in  the  plain;    Dibon,   and   ^ Bamoth-baal,   and    Beth-baal-meon,    and 

19  '"Jahaza,  and  Kedemoth,  and  Mephaath,  and  ^Kirjathaim,  and  Sibmah, 

20  and   Zareth-shahar   in   the   mount   of  the  valley,  and  Beth-peor,  and 

21  ^Ashdoth-pisgah,  and  Beth-jeshimoth,  and  ^  all  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
and  all  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which  reigned  in 
Heshbon,  ^whom  Moses  smote  "with  the  princes  of  Midian,  Evi,  and 
Rekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and  Reba,  which  icere  dukes  of  Sihon,  dwell- 

22  ing  in  the  country.     Balaam  ^  also  the  son  of  Beor,  the  ^  soothsayer,  did 
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situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bashan.     12. 
Ashtaroth  and  in  Edrei — (see  on  Num.  xxi.  33. ) 

13.  Nevertheless  the  children  of  Israel  expelled 
not  the  Geshurites,  nor  the  Maachathites. 
'Argob  (the  Lejah)  was  probably  in  these  early 
ages  the  mountain  asylum  of  the  Geshurites,  who 
retired  from  the  adjoining  plain  on  the  advance  of 
the  Israelites;  and  perhaps  at  first  submitted  to 
the  foreigner,  but  were  permitted  to  inhabit  these 
strongholds  ;  the  Geshurites  in  the  recesses  of 
Argob  (the  Lejah)  (cf.  1  Chr.  xi.  23);  the  Maachath- 
ites amid  the  defiles  of  Hermon'  (see  on  2  Sam, 
iii.  3)  ('Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestine,'  p.  506). 
14.  Only  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  he  gave  none 
Inheritance.  This  interjectional  remark  was 
probably  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  nine 
and  a-half  tribes  being  mentioned  in  v.  7,  and  then 
two  and  a-half  tribes  in  vv.  15-31  of  this  chapter, 
amongst  whom  the  land  was  to  be  divided ;  and 
as  there  was  now  a  thirteenth  tribe,  in  consequence 
of  Joseph's  posterity  forming  two  tribes,  there 
was  a  necessity  for  a  statement  of  the  sources 
whence  a  provision  for  this  peculiar  tribe  was  to 
be  derived  (see  on  Lev.  xviii.  30,  33;  Num.  xviii. 
21-32:  cf.  Lev.  xxvii.  30;  see  also  on  v.  33). 

16.  Aroer — (see  on  v.  9.)  Medeba — (see  on  v.  9.) 
17.  Heshbon— (see  on  ch.  xii.  2;  Num.  xxi.  26.) 
Dibon— (see  on  v.  9. )  Bamoth-baal— (see  on  Num. 
xxi.  20;  xxii.  41.)  Beth-baal-meon  (the  house  or 
habitations  of  Baal) — or  Baal-meon,  now  the  ruins 
of  Main,  situated  like  Heshbon,  from  which  it  is 
about  two  miles  distant  (Burckhardt,  ii.,  624),  in 
the  Abarim  range,  on-  an  eminence  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Waleh,  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  subjacent  plains  (see  on  Num.  xxxii.  3, 
37, 38)  (Seetzen,  p.  431 ;  Burckhardt,  p.  632).  Dibon, 
Bajith  [n'an  =  Beth-baal-meon],  and  Bamoth-baal 
[nioan]— these  three  places  are  all  mentioned  as 
contiguous  (Isa.  xv.  2).  18.  Jahaza— or  Jahaz,  or 
Jahzah— (see  on  Num.  xxi.  23 ;  Dent.  ii.  32 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  18;  Judg.  xi.  20;  1  Chr.  vi.  78;  Isa.  xv.  4; 
Jer.  xlviii.  21,  34.)  Kedemoth— (see  on  ch.  xxi.  37 ; 
Num.  xxi.  21;  Deut.  ii.  26;  1  Chr.  vL  79.) 
Mephaath  (ch.  xxL  37 ;  1  Clir.  vi.  79 ;  Jer.  xlviiL 
21) — its  site  unknown ;  but  in  the  latter  passage 
referred  to  it  is  associated  with  Jahazah,  19. 
Kirjathaim— now  Kureiyat,  or  Kureiyeh,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel-AttarOs  (Gen,  xiv.  5 ;  Num.  xxxii.  37 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  1,  23;  Ezek.  xxv.  9).  Sibmah— or 
Shebmah  (Num.  xxxii.  38;  Isa.  xvi.  9;  Jer.  xlviii, 
37 


32).      The    vineyards    which    once    rendered    it 
famous  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  region 
is  an  uninhabited  scene  of  desolation.     Jerome 
('  Onomast.')  says  that  it  was  only  about  500  paces 
from  Heshbon.    Zareth-shahar  in  the  mount  of 
the  valley  [the  Vulgate  reads,  in  the  midst  of  the 
valley ;  but  the  Septuagint,  ev  tw  6pu  'Evd(3,  in  the 
mount  Enob,  meaning  probably  mount  Nebo]— 
'  the  name  of  a  place  situated  probably  upon  a 
sunny  hiU,  which  is  only  mentioned  here'  (Rosen- 
miiUer's  'Scholia').      20.  Beth-peor  =  Baal-peor 
(Num.  xxv.  3,  5),  and  Peor  (Num.  xxiii.  28)— not 
yet  identified,      Ashdoth-pisgah — i.  e.,  ravines  at 
foot  of  Pisgah  (ch.  xii.  3;  Deut.  iii,  17;  iv,  49). 
Beth-Jeshimoth— j.  e.,  the  house  of  the  wastes,  or 
'  house  of  muir,'  as  they  would  call  it  in  Scotland. 
The  waste  or  wilderness  referred  to  is  the  desert 
tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.     21.  And 
all  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  all  the  kingdom 
of  Sihon.    The  sacred  historian  having  particular- 
ized a  few  of  the  more  prominent  towns,  includes 
all  the  other  cities  within  the  territory  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Reuben  in  a  general  statement, 
that  it  comprised  the  whole  kingdom  of  Sihon,  so 
far  as  it  extended  over  the  plain  (see  on  v.  27) 
towards  the  Gilead  hills,     with  the  princes  of 
Midian,  Evi,  &c.— (see  on   Num.  xxi.  4.)    These 
were  native  princes,  who,  on  the  subjugation  of 
the  Emim  by  Sihon,  were  invested  by  that  con- 
queror with  his  delegated  authority  over  their 
respective  tribes,    which  were  dukes  of  Sihon, 
dwelling  in  the  country  ['3'p3]  —  anointed  ones, 
'A  more  satisfactory  proof  than  this  could  not 
have  been  given,  short  of  an  express  declaration, 
to  the  effect  that  the  political  jurisdiction  of  the 
Emim  had  extended  to  the  land  of  Midian  ;  that 
the  cajjital  of  this  ancient  race,  Heshbon,  was  the 
central  seat  of  their  government ;  that,  by  estab- 
lishing himself    in  their   metropolis,    Sihon    the 
Amorite  became,  according  to  the  usage  of  con- 
querors,  lord  over  all    their   dependencies,   and 
they  must  either  serve  and  obey  him  as  tributaries 
or  flee ;  that  all  the  provinces  of  the  Emim  had  by 
right  of  conquest  become  his  provinces,  and  their 
cliiefs  his  subordinates  or  vassals  '  [Corbaux;  also 
Kurtz,  vol.  iii. ,  pp.  394,  395 ;  also  Hengstenherg's 
'Balaam,'  p.  363),  and  shared  in  the  fate  (Num. 
xxxi.  8)  of  their  liege  lord,  with  whom  they  had 
joined  in  opposing  the  Israelites.      22.   Balaam 
also  .  ,  ,  the   soothsayer,  did   the   children  of 
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the  children  of  Israel  slay  with  the  sword  among  them  that  were  slain  by 
them.  And  the  border  of  the  children  of  Reuben  was  Jordan,  and  the 
border  thereof.  This  was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Reuben  after 
their  families,  the  cities  and  the  villages  thereof. 

And  Moses  gave  inheritance  unto  the  tribe  of  Gad,  even  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Gad  according  to  their  families  :  and  *^  their  coast  was  Jazer,  and 
all  the  cities  of  Gilead,  '^  and  half  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
unto  Aroer  that  is  before  "  Rabbah ;  and  from  Heshbon  unto  Ramath- 
mizpeh,  and  Betonim ;  and  from  Mahanaim  unto  the  border  of  Debit ; 
and  in  the  valley,  Beth-aram,  and  Beth-nimrah,  -'^and  Succoth,  and 
Zaphon,  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  Jordan  and 
his  border,  even  unto  the  edge  ^  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth  on  the  other 
side  Jordan  eastward.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Gad 
after  their  families,  the  cities,  and  their  villages. 

And  Moses  gave  inheritance  unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  :  and  this 
was  the  possession  of  the  half  tribe  of  the  children  of  Manasseh  by  their 

30  families.     And  their  coast  was  from  Mahanaim,  all  Bashan,  all  the  king- 
dom of  Og  king  of  Bashan,  and  '^all  the  towns  of  Jair,  which  are  in 

31  Bashan,  threescore  cities:  and  half  Gilead,  and  * Ashtaroth,  and  Edrei, 
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Israel  slay  witli  tlie  sword  [npipn]— the  diviner 
(see  on  Num.  xxii.  5;  xxxi.  8).  The  notice  of  his 
death  is  rej^eated  here  as  having  taken  place  in 
the  battle  in  which  the  princes  of  Midian  fell. 
23.  And  the  border  of  tlie  children  of  Eeutoen 
was  Jordan,  and  the  border  L^uji]  — and  the 
territory  or  country  adjoining  (see  on  Deut.  iii.  16, 
17).  the  cities  [onijr;]— the  cities  formerly  re- 
ferred to.  'The  signification  of  this  word,'  says 
Gesenius,  'is  of  great  extent,  embracing  not  only 
the  idea  of  an  encampment,  but  also  that  of  small 
fortifications,  as  watcn-posts,  watch-towers '  (Num. 
xiii.  19).  Of  course,  where  there  were  so  many 
cities  as  in  the  countries  east  and  west  of  the 
Jordan,  they  woidd  be  comparatively  small,  though 
walled,  and  the  villages  thereof  [jn^-ii'ni]— and 
the  enclosures,  courts,  uomadic  encampments, 
here  and  elsewhere,  when  conjoined  with  [nnu] 
hamlets,  farm  buildings  usually  erected  around 
an  open  space  or  court  in  the  vicinity  of  cities 
(v.  28;  ch.  XV.  32;  Lev.  xxv.  31) ;  sometimes  called 
[ni3^]  daughters  of  the  city  (ch.  xvii.  11;  Num. 
xxi.  25,  32;  xxxji.  42;  Judg.  xi.  26).     [Septuagint, 

25.  their  coast  was  Jazer  [nir]  (Num.  xxxii. 
1,  3)— Jaazer  (Num.  xxi.  32;  xxxii.  35)  and  [iw] 
Jaeseir.  The  historian  passes  on  to  the  territory 
of  the  Gadites.  It  was  a  town  in  Gilead  (Num. 
xxxii.  1;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  31)  conquered  by  Moses 
(Num.  xxi.  32),  assigned  to  the  Gadites  (Num. 
xxxii.  35),  and  afterwards  appi-opriated  to  the 
Levites  (ch.  xxi.  39;  1  Chr.  vi.  66).  It  is  supposed 
by  Seetzen  and  others  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  ruins  called  Szyr,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Heshbon  (see  on  Num.  xxxii.  35).  and  all  the 
cities  of  Gilead— j.  e.,  the  southern  part  of  Gilead 
(see  on  v.  31).  and  half  the  land  of  the  children 
of  Ammon— j.  e.,  what  of  the  Ammonite  territory 
lay  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok.  unto 
Aroer  that  is  before  Rabbah.  Eabbah  was  the 
Ammonite  metrojjolis  (Deut.  iii.  11;  Judg.  xi.  33; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  'Aroer  before  Eabbah,'  in  the 
territory  of  Gad,  was  quite  distinct  from  the  Aroer 
belonging  to  the  Eeubenites,  which  was  "in  the 
midst  of  the  river,"  or  wady.  26.  from  Heshbon 
unto  Eamath-mizpeh— Heshbon  (see  on  v.  17). 
Porter  ('Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  310) 
thinks  'it  is  highly  probable  that  Jebel  Osh'a  may 
38 


be  the  Eamath-mizpeh  (the  heights  of  the  watch- 
tower)  referred  to  in  this  passage  and  Judg.  xi.' 
Betonim — perhaps  Batneh,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
former,  and  from  Mahanaim  (the  two  hosts. 
Gen.  xxxii.) — a  town  near  the  fords  north  of  the 
Jabbok,  on  the  border  of  the  tribes  Gad  and 
Manasseh,  and  given  to  the  Levites  (ch.  xxi.  38). 
unto  the  border  of  Debir  [nni^  buj]— the  boundary 
of  Gad,  at  a  place  which  Reland  conjectures  should 
be  Lodebar.  Grove  suggests  that,  from  its  position 
in  the  grazing  country  on  the  high  downs  east  of 
Jordan,  the  name  may  be  derived  from  Dabar, 
the  same  word  which  is  the  root  of  Midbar,  the 
pasture  district.  [The  Septuagint,  instead  of 
Debir,  has  Aai/Soiv.]  27.  And  in  the  valley— i.  e., 
of  the  Jordan,  which  on  the  east  of  the  river  ex- 
tended from  Hesban,  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  (ch.  xii.  3).  The  site  of  Beth- 
aram  (Num.  xxxii.  36)  was,  according  to  Jerome 
('Onomast.'),  below  Wady  Phogor,  at  the  foot  of 
Peor.  Grove  places  it  in  Wady  Seir,  or  Sir,  which 
falls  into  the  Ghor  opposite  Jericho,  and  half-way 
between  Wady  Hesbdn  and  Wady  Shoaib.  Beth- 
nimrah  (Num.  xxxii.  35;  Isa.  xv.  6)— or  simply 
Nimrah  (Num.  xxxiL  3),  now  the  ruins  called 
Nimrim,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Shoaib.  Jerome 
('Onomast.')  states  that  the  town  was  still 
standing  in  his  day,  two  miles  from  Jordan  and 
five  miles  north  of  Beth-aram,  called  by  Herod 
Livias,  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Succoth— per- 
haps the  ruins  called  Sukkot,  described  by  Burck- 
hardt  (p.  345).  and  Zaphon— near  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  The  enumeration  of  places  in  the  valley 
of  Jordan,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
Gadite  territory,  is  made  from  south  to  north. 
[Septuagint,  Sat/jdy.] 

30.  their  coast  was  from  Mahanaim.  The 
region  occupied  by  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  was  won  by  their  own 
bravery,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  Moses  (Num. 
xxxii.  39-42;  Deut.  xxxiii.  13-15).  For  Mahanaim, 
the  point  from  which  the  boundary  line  is  traced, 
see  on  v.  26.  The  description  embraces  the  border 
of  "all  Bashan,"  which  comprehended  the  sixty 
cities  of  Jair  (Deut.  iii.  4),  together  with  "half 
Gilead"—?.  e.,  the  northern  part  of  it  (Deut.  iii.  4, 
5;  1  Ki.  iv.  13)— of  which  the  chief  cities  were 
Ashtaroth  and  Edrei.  Ashtaroth  had  the  epithet 
Karnaim  ('the  two  horns,'  or  the  crescent)  joined 
to  it ;  so  called  from  the  worship  of  Astarte,  or 
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cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan,  were  pertaining  unto  the  children 
of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh,  even  to  the  one  ha>lf  of  the  children  of 
Machir  by  their  families.  .  ,     • 

These  are  the  countries  which  Moses  did  distribute  for  inheritance  in 
the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  Jericho,  eastward. 
33  But  ^  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  Moses  gave  not  any  inheritance  :  *  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  was  their  inheritance,  as  he  said  unto  them. 

AND  these  are  the  countries  which  the  children  of  Israel  inherited  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  "which  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel, 

2  distributed  for  inheritance  to  them.  By  ''lot  ims  their  inheritance,  as 
the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  for  the  nine  tribes,  and 

3  for  the  half  tribe.  For  'Moses  had  given  the  inheritance  of  two  tribes 
and  an  half  tribe  on  the  other  side  Jordan :  but  unto  the  Levites  he 

4  gave  none  inheritance  among  them.  For  '^  the  children  of  Joseph  were 
two  tribes,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim :  therefore  they  gave  no  part  unto 
the  Levites  in  the  land,  save  cities  to  dwell  in,  with  their  suburbs  for 

5  their  cattle  and  for  their  substance.  As  'the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so 
the  children  of  Israel  did,  and  they  divided  the  land. 

6  Then  the  children  of  Judah  came  unto  Joshua  in  Gilgal :  and  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  the -^ Kenezite  said  unto  him,  Thou  knowest  ''the 
thing  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  the  man  of  God  concerning  me  and 

7  thee  *in  Kadesh-barnea.  Forty  years  old  teas  I  when  Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  sent  me  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  espy  out  the  land ;  and  I 

8  brought  him  word  again  as  it  was  in  mine  heart.  Nevertheless  my 
brethren  that  went  up  with  me  made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt :  but  I 

9  wholly  ^followed  the  Lord  my  God.  And  Moses  sware  on  that  day, 
saying.  Surely  Hhe  land  ^whereon  thy  feet  have  trodden  shall  be  thine 
inheritance,  and  thy  children's  for  ever,  because  thou  hast  wholly  followed 

10  the  Lord  my  God.  And  now,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  kept  me  alive,  'as 
he  said,  these  forty  and  five  years,  even  since  the  Lord  spake  this  word 
unto  Moses,  while  the  children  o/ Israel  ^ wandered  in  the  wilderness:  and 
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Ashtaroth,  the  Dea  Syria  being  established  there. 
This  city  was  the  capital  of  Bashan  at  the  time  of 
the  Israelite  invasion.  Edrei — now  called  Edhr'a 
(see  on  Num.  xxi.  33).  31.  pertaining  unto  the 
children  of  Machir— (see  on  ch.  xvii.  2 ;  Num.  xxvi. 
29-33;  1  Chr.  v.  23,  24.) 

32.  These  are  the  countries  which  Moses  did 
distribute  ...  in  the  plains  of  Moab— (see  on 
Num.  xxii.  1 ;  xxvi.  3 ;  xxxiv.  15. ) 

CHAP.  XIV.  1-5.— The  Nine  Tribes  asd  a- 

HALF   TO   HAVE   THEIR   INHERITANCE   BY  LoT. 

1.  these  are  the  countries  which  the  children 
of    Israel   inherited   in   the   land   of    Canaan. 

This  chapter  forms  the  introdiiction  to  an  account 
of  the  allocation  of  the  land  west  of  Jordan,  or 
Canaan  proper,  to  the  nine  tribes  and  a-half.  It 
was  also  made  by  lot  in  presence  of  a  select  num- 
ber of  superintendents,  appointed  according  to 
Divine  directions  given  to  Moses  (see  on  Num. 
xxxiv.  lC-29).  In  everything  pertaining  to  civil 
government,  and  even  the  division  of  the  land, 
Joshua  was  the  acknowledged  chief.  But  in  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  lot,  a  solemn  appeal  was 
made  to  God,  and  hence  Eleazar,  as  high  priest,  is 
named  before  Joshua.  4.  the  children  of  Joseph 
were  two  tribes.  As  two  and  a-half  tribes  were 
settled  [^5l?.p]  on  the  other  side — i.  e.,  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  (see  on  ch.  i.  14, 15 ;  ix.  10 ;  xvii.  5)— and 
the  Levites  had  no  inheritance  assigned  them  in 
land,  there  would  have  been  only  eight  tribes  and 
a-half  to  provide  for.  But  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh, the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  had  been  constituted 
31) 


two  tribes  (Gen.  xlviii.  5);  and  although  Levi  was 
excluded,  the  original  number  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  was  still  preserved.  5.  the  children  of 
Israel  .  .  .  divided  the  land— i.  e.,  they  made 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  work.  A 
considerable  time  was  requisite  for  the  survey 
and  measurement. 
6-15.— Caleb  by   Privilege  requireth  and 

OBTAINETH   HeBRON. 

6.  Then  the  children  of  Judah  came  unto 
Joshua  in  Gilgal :  and  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh the  Kenezite  said.  The  genealogical  descent 
of  Caleb  is  traced  in  1  Chr.  iv.  1.3,  15.  '  He  was 
not  strictly  an  Israelite  at  all,  and  tlie  designation, 
"the  Kenezite,"  imports  as  much.  His  father, 
Jephunneh,  and  his  grandfather  or  ancestor, 
Kenaz,  belonged  to  some  tribe,  probably  Idumea, 
friendly  to  the  Israelites,  and  may  be  compared  to 
Jethro  and  to  the  Kenites '  (see  on  ch.  xv.  13,  ana 
1  Chr.  xi.  8)  {Lord  A.  Hervey,  'Genealogy,'  p.  30). 
7.  I  brought  him  word  again  as  it  was  in  mine 
heart— 2.  e.,  I  gave  a  true,  unvarnished,  and  un- 
biassed report.  This  incident  is  recorded  here 
because  it  occurred  while  the  preparations  were 
being  made  for  casting  the  lots,  which  it  appears 
were  begun  in  Gilgal.  The  claim  of  Caleb  to  the 
mountains  of  Hebron  as  his  personal  and  family 
possession  was  founded  on  a  solemn  promise  of 
Moses  forty-five  years  before  (see  on  Num.  xiii. 
22;  xiv.  24  ;  Deut.  i.  36),  to  give  him  that  land  on 
account  of  his  fidelity.  Being  one  of  the  nominees 
appointed  to  preside  over   the    division  ot    t.ie 
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11  now,  lo,  I  am  this  day  fourscore  and  five  years  old.  As  "'yet  I  am  as 
strong  this  day  as  /  was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me  :  as  my  strength 
was  then,  even  so  is  my  strength  now,  for  war,  both  "'to  go  out,  and  to 
come  in.  Now  therefore  give  me  this  mountain,  whereof  the  Lord  spake 
in  that  day ;  for  thou  heardest  in  that  day  how  the  Anakims  were 
there,  and  that  the  cities  were  great  a??(/ fenced  :  °if  so  be  the  Lord  icill 
be  with  me,  then  ^I  shall  be  able  to  drive  them  out,  as  the  Lord  said. 
And  Joshua  *  blessed  him,  ''and  gave  unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh 

14  Hebron  for  an  inheritance.  Hebron  therefore  became  the  inheritance  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite  unto  this  day,  because  that  he 

15  wholly  followed  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  And  *the  name  of  Hebron 
before  teas  Kirjath-arba  ;  which  Arba  was  a  great  man  among  the 
Anakims.     'And  the  land  had  rest  from  war. 

THIS  then  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah  by  their 
families;  "'even  to  the  border  of  Edom  the  ^wilderness  of  Ziu  southward 
was  the  uttermost  part  of  the  south  coast. 

And  their  south  border  was  from  the  shore  of  the  salt  sea,  from 
the  ^bay  that  looketh  southward  :  and  it  went  out  to  the  south  side  to 
^Maaleh-acrabbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin,  and  ascended  up  on  the  south 
side  unto  Kadesh-barnea,  and  passed  along  to  Hezron,  and  went  up  to 
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country,  he  might  have  been  charged  with  using 
his  powers  as  a  commissioner  to  his  own  advantage 
had  he  urged  his  request  in  private ;  and  therefore 
he  took  some  of  his  brethren  along  with  him  as 
witnesses  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct. 12.  give  me  this  mountain — this  highland 
region,  for  thou  heardest  in  that  day  how  the 
Anakims  were  there.  The  report  of  the  spies 
who  tried  to  kindle  the  flame  of  sedition  and  dis- 
content related  chiefly  to  the  people  and  condi- 
tion of  this  mountain  district ;  and  hence  it  was 
promised  as  the  reward  of  Caleb's  truth,  piety, 
and  faithfulness.  The  Auakim  were  a  branch  of 
the  Eephaim  race  (see  on  Num.  xiii.  33 ;  Deut, 
ii.  10,  11;  also  ch.  ix.  1,  4),  formidable  from  their 
gigantic  stature  and  warlike  propensities,  and 
that  the  cities  were  great  and  fenced.  Massive 
fragments  of  stone  are  still  lying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hebron,  supposed  to  be  Anakim  ruins, 
and  giving  an  idea  of  what  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city  must  have  been. 

13.  Joshua  blessed  him,  and  gave  .  .  .  Hebron. 
Joshua,  who  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  whole 
circumstances,  not  only  admitted  the  claim,  but 
in  a  public  and  earnest  manner  praj'ed  for  the 
Divine  blessing  to  succour  the  efforts  of  Caleb  in 
driving  out  the  idolatrous  occupiers.  14.  because 
that  he  wholly  followed  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 
This  of  course  points  to  his  faithfulness  as  a  spy 
of  Canaan  (Num.  xiv.  30;  xv.  6-9,  24);  but  addi- 
tional significance  is  given  to  the  words  by  the 
fact  regarding  Caleb  noticed  in  v.  6.  15.  Kirjath- 
arba— i.  e.,  the  city  of  Arba — a  warrior  among  the 
native  race  remarkable  for  strength  and  stature. 
The  verse  literally  rendered  should  stand  thus : 
'And  the  name  of  Hebron  before  was  the  city  of 
Arba,  the  great  man  among  the  Anakims'  (Robin- 
eon,  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  454,  note ;  Haver- 
nick^s  '  Introduction,'  pp.  145, 146).  [d'JqV," before" 
— i.  e.,  previous  to  the  invasion,  and  when  the  spies 
went  to  search  the  land,  the  southern  portion  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Anakim,  who  acquired 
it  by  conquest  after  the  time  of  Abraham.  The 
Septuagint  has  to  -KpoTipov.  But  that  version 
reads,  instead  of  Arba,  the  city  of  Argob.]  The 
Israelites,  on  their  settlement,  restoied  the  ori- 
ginal name  Hebron  (see  on  Gen.  xxiii.  22).  the 
land  had  rest  from  war.  Most  of  the  kings 
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having  been  slain,  and  the  natives  dispirited,  there 
were  no  general  or  systematic  attempts  to  resist 
the  progress  and  settlement  of  the  Israelites  (cf. 
ch.  xi.  23). 

chap.  xv.  1-12.— bokders  of  the  lot  of 
Judah. 

1.  This  then  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Juda^.  In  what  manner  the  lot  was 
drawn  on  this  occasion  the  sacred  historian  does 
not  say ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  method 
adopted  was  similar  to  that  described  in  ch.  xviii. 
Though  the  general  survey  of  the  country  had  not 
been  completed,  some  rough  draught  or  delinea- 
tion of  the  first  conquered  part  must  have  been 
made,  and  satisfactory  evidence  obtained  that  it 
was  lai-ge  enough  to  furnish  three  cantons,  before 
all  the  tribes  cast  lots  for  them;  and  they  fell  to 
Judah,  Ephraim,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  lot  of  Judah  came  first,  in  token  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  that  tribe  over  all  the  others;  and  its 
destined  superiority  thiis  received  the  visible 
sanction  of  Cod.  even  to  the  border  of  Edom. 
Literally  rendered,  the  passage  stands  thus: 
pnJ-^]  '  upon  (unto)  the  boundary  of  Edom,  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  to  the  Negeb,  even  Qd'h  nspp] 
from  the  extremity  of  Teman ' — i.  e.,  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  the  A'zSzimeh.  This  is  the 
translation  in  the  Arabic  version;  and  it  is  pre- 
ferred by  Houhlgant,  Boothroyd,  &c. 

2.  their  south  border  was  from  the  shore  of 
the  salt  sea  [nvpp]  — from  the  extremity,  ex- 
plained in  the  following  clause,  from  the  bay 
that  looketh  southward  []i5''?0,  the  tongue  (cf. 
V.  5 ;  ch.  xviii.  19)] — a  projecting  point  of  land, 
called  by  the  Arabs  el  Lisan,  'the  tongue;'  not 
that,  however,  which  on  the  eastern  side  forms  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  lake,  as  it  could  not  have 
formed  the  boundary  either  of  Judah  or  Benjamin, 
but  that  which  forms  the  extreme  point  on  the 
south.  3.  And  it  went  out  {i.  e.,  from  the  Salt 
Sea)  to  the  south  side  to  Maaleh-acrabbim— cliff 
of  scorpions,  which  form  an  irregular  curve, 
sweeping  across  the  Gh6r,  and  extending  obliquely 
from  north-west  to  south-east  (Robinson,  'Biblical 
Researches,'  ii.,  p.  501).  and  passed  along  [i^p, 
over]  to  Zin,  and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side 
unto  Kadesh-barnea,  and  passed  along  [~i3r%  and 
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4  Adar,  and  fetched  a  compass  to  Karkaa :  from  thence  it  passed  '^toward 
Azmon,  and  went  out  unto  ''the  river  of  Egypt ;  and  the  goings  out  of 
that  coast  were  at  the  sea  :  this  shall  be  your  south  coast. 

5  And  the  east  border  was  the  salt  sea,  even  unto  the  end  of  Jor- 
dan: 

And  their  border  in  the  north  quarter  was  from  the  bay  of  the  sea  at 

6  the  uttermost  part  of  Jordan :  and  the  border  went  up  to  Beth-hogla, 
and  passed  along  by  the  north  of  Beth-arabah ;  and  the  border  went  up 

7  *to  the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben :  and  the  border  went  up 
toward  Debir  from  -^the  valley  of  Achor,  and  so  northward,  looking  toward 
Gilgal,  that  is  before  the  going  up  to  Adummim,  which  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river :  and  the  border  passed  toward  the  waters  of  En-shemesh, 

8  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  ^En-rogel :  and  the  border  went  up 
^by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  unto  the  south  side  of  the  '^  Jebusite ; 
the  same  is  Jerusalem  :  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the  end 
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went  over]  to  Hezron,  and  went  up  to  Adar  (or 
Hazar-addar,  Num.  xxxiv.  4;  now  'Ain  el-Ku- 
deirat  or  Adeirat),  and  fetched  a  compass  [3p3^ 
turned  about]  to  Karkaa — called  by  the  modern 
Arabs  KS,'a  el-Baruk,  plain  of  the  pools  ('Lands 
of  the  Bible,'  i.,  pp.  270-277):  'a  broad  level  plain, 
or  rather  an  extensive  basin ;  for  it  is  slightly 
depressed  with  the  sands  torn  up  in  some  places 
to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet  by  the  torrents.' 
The  Karka'a  was  probably  the  Coracea  of  Ptolemy. 
4.  From  thence  it  passed  toward  Azmon — now 
El  Kusaimeh,  or  Aseimeh.  and  went  out  unto 
the  river  of  Egsrpt — i.  e.,  after  leaving  Azmon  it 
followed  the  course  of  El-'Arlsh,  and  terminated 
on  the  west  at  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Notwithstanding  these  minute  sj)ecitications,  the 
southern  boundary  of  Judah  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  from  the  still  imperfect  exploration  of 
the  region  through  which  the  line  runs,  and  even 
its  real  course  is  differently  traced,  according  to 
the  opinion  entertained  regarding  the  position  of 
Kadesh.  Thus  Robinson,  Stanley,  Porter,  de- 
lineate this  border  as  beginning  at  the  southern 
point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  running  directly  south 
through  the  Arabah  to  Kadesh-barnea  (Ain  El- 
Weibeh),  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles, 
whence  it  diverged  to  the  west,  extending  in  an 
apparently  straight  line  to  Wady  El-'Arish.  On 
the  other  hand,  Rowland,  followed  by  Kurtz  and 
Wilton(''Sege\)'),  in  fixing  the  site  of  Kadesh-baruea 
at  Ain  Kadeis,  on  the  northern  base  of  the  Aza- 
zimeh  hills,  represents  the  boundary  line  by  a 
very  different  route.  Starting  on  the  east  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  touches 
the  north-western  district  of  Idumea,  it  took  a 
westerly  course  through  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
(Wady  Murreh),  and  after  ascending  to  the  south 
of  Kadesh-barnea  (Ain  Kadeis)  it  crossed  over  to 
Hezron,  and  went  up  to  Adar.  Then  "it  fetched 
a  compass  to  Karka'a"— that  is,  as  explained  by 
the  last-mentioned  writers,  '  instead  of  proceeding 
directly  to  the  Wady  El-'Arlsh  along  the  Wady 
El  -  Kusaimeh,  it  turned  southwards  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  that  Wady,  skirted 
the  western  wall  of  the  'Azazimeh  (or  Temanite) 
mountains  along  its  entire  extent,  and  then,  at  the 
Karka'a,  swept  round  north-west  to  join  the 
'Arish'  ('Negeb,'  pp.  161,  162). 

5.  the  east  border  was  the  salt  sea,  even  unto 
the  end  of  Jordan—;,  e.,  the  territory  of  Judah 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  entire  extent  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

and  their  border  in  the  north  quarter  was 
from  the  bay  of  the  sea  at  the  uttermost  part 
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of   Jordan — i.  e.,    the   creek    which,   at   the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Jordan,  forms  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Commencing  at  this 
point,   the  northern   border  line  ran  westward, 
and,  passing  by  Beth-hogla  ('partridge-house,' or, 
according  to  others,  '  temple  of  the  wheel,'  or  the 
'circulator' — a   kind    of    Stonehenge,    where   the 
stones  were  ranged  in  a  circular  order,  and  the 
rites  performed  according  to  the  course  of  the 
sun),  now  Ain  Hajla,  two  miles  from  the  Jordan 
towards  Jericho  (Jerome,    'Ouomast.'),  went  on 
by  the  north  of  Beth-arabah  (house  of  the  desert) 
through  the  mountain  defiles,  and  by  the  spot 
marked  by  the  stone  of  Bohan  (unrecognized  by 
any  traveller,  except  De  Saulcy  (vol.  ii.,  p.  50)  and 
Ainsioorth,   who  identify  it  with  the   venerable 
monolith  called  Hadjar-lasbah,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Wady  Daheur.     Bohan  was  probably  a  Eeu- 
benite  chief,  who,  while  aiding  his  brethren  in  the 
war  of  invasion  in  the  country  west  of  Jordan, 
had  distinguished  himself;  and  the  stone  referred 
to  was  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  his  valour),  to 
Debir,  an  unknown  place  (though  also  supposed 
h J  De  Saulcy  ^x\<\.  Ainsivorth  to  be  found  in  the 
ruined  khan  called  Thour-ed-Dahour),  beside  the 
valley  of  Achor,  Wady  Debir  or  Dabour  [the  Sep- 
tuagint  does  not  view  it  as  a  proper  name,  but 
renders  the  words  £7rt  to  TeTa(>-rov  ttJs  (papayyog 
'A^u);)];   thence  through  Admnmirn  (the  pass  of 
the  red)  (Adummim  is  supposed  by  Jerome  (^De 
locis  Hebraicis ')  to  derive  its  name  from  the  blood 
shed  by  the  robbers  who  have  always  infested 
that  spot.     '  But  the  more  natural  meaning  of  the 
word  is   "the  pass  of  the  red-haired  men,"  in 
allusion  to  some  Arab  tribe;   and  so  the  LXX. 
take  it  [liya/Jao-ts  Truppwvl.     It  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  that  there  are  no  red  rocks,  as  some 
have  fancied,  in  order  to  make  out  a  derivation. 
The  whole  pass  is  white  limestone '  (Stanley,  '  Sinai 
and  Palestine,'  p.  416).     It  is  beside  the  eminence 
opposite  Gilgal,  on  the  south  side  t^r\ih']  of  the 
torrent  Wady  Kelt),  along  the  line  of  road  which 
still  conducts  from  Jericho  (Robinson,   'Biblical 
Researches,' i.,  p.  55S)  to  Enshemesh  (spring  of  the 
sun),  supposed  to  be  Ain-Haud  (the  fountain  of 
the  apostles),  about  a  mile  below  Bethany  (Bonar, 
'Land  of  Promise,' p.  309),  or  the  fountain  near 
St.  Saba  (Rohinnon,  vol.  i.,  p.  493),  and  Eu-rogel 
(the  sijring  of  the  fuller,  Blr  Eydb) ;  whence,  going 
up  the  valley  on  the  south  side  of  "the  Jebusite" 
(Jerusalem),   it    crossed  the  hill  near  the  point 
where  the  valley  of  Hinnom  or  Tophet  (2  Ki. 
xxiii.  10)  unites  with  that  of  Jeboshaphat  (Bonar, 
'Land  of  Promise,'  p.  122;  also  'Appendix,'  v.,  p. 
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9  'of  the  valley  of  *  the  giants  northward  :  and  the  border  was  drawn  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  unto  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  Nephtoah,  and  went 
out  to  the  cities  of  mount  Ephron;  and  the  border  was  drawn  to  ■'Baalah, 
10  which  is  ^"Kirjath-jearim  :  and  the  border  compassed  from  Baalah  west- 
ward unto  mount  Seir,  and  passed  along  unto  the  side  of  mount  Jearim, 
which  is  Chesalon,  on  the  north  side,  and  went  down  to  Beth-shemesh, 
and  passed  on  to  'Timnah  :  and  the  border  went  out  unto  the  side  of 
Ekron  '"northward:  and  the  border  was  drawn  to  Shicron,  and  passed 
along  to  mount  Baalah,  and  went  out  unto  Jabueel;  and  the  goings  out 
of  the  border  were  at  the  sea. 

And  the  west  border  was  "to  the  great  sea,  and  the  coast  thereof. 

This  is  the  coast  of  the  children  of  Judah  round  about  according  to 
their  families. 

And  "unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  he  gave  a  part  among  the 
children  of  Judah,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  to  Joshua, 
even  ^the  city  of  Arba  the  father  of  Anak,  which  city  is  Hebron.  And 
Caleb  drove  thence  ^the  three  sons  of  Anak,  ^Sheshai,  and  Ahiman,  and 
Talmai,  the  children  of  Anak.  And  ''he  went  up  thence  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Debir  :  and  the  name  of  Debir  before  icas  Kirjath-sepher.  And 
Caleb  said,  He  that  smite th  Kirjath-sepher,  and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I 
give  Achsah  my  daughter  to  wife.  And  ^Othniel  the  '^son  of  Kenez,  the 
brother  of  Caleb,  took  it :  and  he  gave  him  Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife. 
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492;  Bovet,  'Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte,'  p.  307; 
Barclay,  'City,'  p.  314).  8.  the  valley  of  the 
giants— better  rendered  as  a  local  proper  name, 
"the  valley  of  Rephaim"  (2 Sam.  v.  18,  22;  xxiii. 
13;  Isa.  xvii.  5).  From  the  top  [c'>4"iD,  the  bead  or 
end]  of  the  hill  it  extended  along  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  of  Jehoshai)hat  to  the  water  of  Nej^htoah, sup- 
posed by  ^(36iM.so«  ('  Biblical  Eesearches,'  vol.  i.,  p. 
493)  to  be  the  fountain  now  called  Yaio,  in  Wady 
el-Werd  (valley  of  roses :  four  miles  south-west  of 
Jerusalem);  but  it  is  generally  identified,  as  a 
position  more  confoi'mable  with  Joshua's  descrip- 
tion, with  Ain-Lifta,  or  Lifteh,  'not  far  from  the 
head  of  the  valley  that  runs  into  Wady  he'd- 
Hayiina,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of 
Jerusalem'  {Barday^s  'City  of  the  Great  King,'  p. 
545) ;  and  thence  to  Baalah  (Baale,  2  Sam.  vi.  2; 
or  Kiriath-baal,  ch.  xviii.  14,  the  ancient  name 
given  "by  the  Canaanite  or  Gibeonite  (ch.  ix.  17) 
idolaters),  which  is  Kirjath -jearim  (or  Kirjath- 
arim  (city  of  woods),  identified  with  the  modern 
Kuryet  el-Enab  (city  of  grapes),  nine  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  [Aioo-TroXts]  Lydda,  now 
Ludd).  [Bunebms,  Trtpi  twv  TOTTLKiov.]  Proceeding 
further  westward,  it  came  to  mount  Seir  [opos 
Acrarafi],  which  was,  in  the  opinion  of  D?:  Robinson 
('Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,' p.  42), 
the  ridge  between  the  Wady  Aly  and  the  Wady 
Ghiirdl ;  thence  passed  unto  the  side  [^D^"?^,  by 
the  shoulder]  of  mount  Jearim,  which  is  Chesalon 
—a  large  village  or  town,  so  called  probably  from 
being  situated  on  the  loins  of  mount  Jearim,  iden- 
tified by  Rohinson  with  the  present  village  of 
Kesla,  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  AinS/iems, 
Beth-shemesh.  From  Beth-shemesh  it  went  to 
Timnah,  or  Thimnathah  (ch.  xix.  43),  now  Tibneh. 
The  north  border  then  went  out  unto  the  side 
(lit.,  shoulder)  of  Ekron  [Septuagiut,  'AKKapwv], 
now  'Akir  ["nil  is  used  here,  in  a  geographical  sense, 
to  denote  the  rising  ground  or  elevation  of  a  coun- 
try along  a  sea-coastj,  and  to  Shicron  [Septuagiut, 
So/cxfu^-]  (its  site  has  not  been  ascertained) ;  thence 
it  passed  along  to  mount  Baalah  and  to  Jabneel, 
now  Jabneh,  or  Jebna,  the  extreme  north-west 


frontier  point  of  the  allotted  inheritance  of  Judah. 
The  Mediterranean  formed  the' boundary  on  the 
west,  called  the  "great  sea"  (ch.  i.  4;  ix.  1;  Num. 
xxxiv.  6;  Ezek.  xlvii.  20). 

13-15.— Caleb's  Portion  and  Conquest. 

13.  unto  Caleb  ...  he  gave  a  part  (see  on  ch. 
xiv.  6  15)  .  .  .  even  the  city  of  Arba,  the  father 
of  Anak— the  ]irogenitor  or  founder  of  the  race, 
which  city  is  Hebron.  It  is  said  in  general  terms 
that  Caleb  obtained  "Hebron  for  an  inheritance" 
(ch.  xiv.  13).  But  as  the  city  itself  was  given  to 
"  the  children  of  Aaron  ...  to  be  a  city  of  refuge 
for  the  slayer"  (see  on  ch.  xxi.  13),  it  appears  that 
Caleb's  possession  consisted  of  the  field  of  the  city 
and  the  villages  thereof  [nnvn,  pastoral  enclosures] 
(ch.  xxi.  12).  14.  drove  thence  the  three  sons 
of  Anak— rather,  three  chiefs  of  the  Anakim  race 
(see  on  ch.  xiv.  15),  which  seem  to  have  been 
divided  into  three  clans  (cf.  Judg.  i.  20).  This 
exploit  is  recorded  to  the  honour  of  Caleb,  as 
the  success  of  it  was  tlie  reward  of  Lis  trust  in 
God.  15.  Debir— oracle.  Its  former  name,  Kir- 
jath-sepher, signifies  'city  of  the  book,'  being 
probably  a  place  where  public  registers  were  kept. 

16-20.— Othniel,  for  his  Valour,  hath  Ach- 
sah TO  Wife. 

16.  He  that  smiteth  Kirjath-sepher— or  Kir- 
jath-sannah  (i\  9),  afterwards  Debir.  [Kirjaih 
means  a  walled  edifice  or  fortress  of  the  Anakim 
placed  upon  a  hill.  Sepher  denotes  hook,  'the 
city  of  book:'  Septuagiut,  Trokit  ypafxixaroov.']  It 
was  a  place  of  strength,  requiring  a  bold  and 
vigorous  leader  to  attack  it.  This  offer  was  made 
as  an  incentive  to  youthful  bravery  (see  on  1  Sam. 
xvii.  25) ;  and  the  prize  was  won  by  Othniel, 
son  of  Caleb's  younger  brother  (Judg.  i.  13;  iii.  9). 
This  was  the  occasion  of  drawing  out  the  latent 
energies  of  him  who  was  destined  to  be  the  first 
judge  in  Israel.  In  the  East  a  father  has  the 
absolute  right  to  disyiose  of  his  daughter  as  he 
pleases  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25).  She  is  never  consulted; 
and  in  most  cases  never  sees  her  futui-e  husband 
till  the  marriage  has  been  fixed  for.  Thus  Achsah 
may  have  had  no  oi>portunity  of  conferring  with 
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18  And  "it  came  to  pass,  as  she  came  unto  him,  that  she  moved  him  to  ask  of 
her  father  a  field  :  and  "she  lighted  off  her  ass  ;  and  Caleb  said  unto  her, 

19  What  wouldest  thou  ?  Who  answered,  Give  me  a  '^blessing ;  for  thou 
hast  given  me  a  south  land;  give  me  also  springs  of  water.  And  he  gave 
her  the  upper  springs,  and  the  nether  springs. 

20  This  ""is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah  according 
to  their  families. 

21  And  the  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah  toward 

22  the  coast  of  Edom  southward  were  •^Kabzeel,  ^and  Eder,  and  Jagur,  and 
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Othniel  till  the  moment  of  her  departure.  18.  as 
she  came  unto  Mm  [nNtiaa,  in  bringing  her  home; 
Septuagint,  ev  tw  eKtroptveaQai  awTi/i"] — i.  e.,  when 
about  to  remove  from  her  father's  to  her  husband's 
house.  She  suddenly  alighted  from  her  travelling 
equipage— a  mark  of  respect  to  her  father  (of. 
Gen.  xxiv.  64),  and  a  sign  of  making  some  request. 
[The  Septuagint  represents  her  as  retaining  her  seat 
upon  the  beast,  and  bawling  out  her  request, 
ijjoiia-ev  en  tou  ovov  (of.  Judg.  i.  14,  where  the 
Greek  translation  uses  still  stronger  terms).]  she 
moved  him  to  ask  of  her  father  a  field.  [The 
parallel  passage,  Judg.  i.  14,  has  T^^^tr[,  the  field — 
viz.,  his  own  allotted  inheritance.]  She  had  urged 
Othniel  to  broach  the  matter;  but  he  not  wishing 
to  do  what  appeared  like  evincing  a  grasping  dis- 
position, she  resolved  herself  to  speak  out;  and, 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  parting  scene,  when  a 
parent's  heart  was  likely  to  be  tender,  begged 
that,  as  her  marriage  portion  consisted  of  a  field 
which,  having  a  southern  exposure,  was  compara- 
tively an  arid  and  barren  waste,  he  would  add  the 
adjoining  one,  which  abounded  in  excellent  springs. 
19.  Give  me  a  blessing  [nann]— a  gift,  a  favour 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  11;  1  Sam.  xxv.  27,  30;  2  Ki.  v.  15). 
for  thou  hast  given  me  a  south  land  [3,^.3n  y^^-\ 
—the  south  land.  [Septuagint,  sis  ttiv  Naye/J 
oeocuKas  fxe,  thou  hast  given  (placed)  me  in  the 
Negeb.]  give  me  also  springs  of  water  [riV^i, 
bubbling  fountains,  from  h^,  a  fountain  (Song  ii. 
12).  The  word  indicating  the  weUinff  up  of  the 
waters  is  used  only  in  this  and  the  parallel  passage 
of  Judg.  i.  14.  The  Septuagint  translates  thus,  ^os 
fxoi  Ttju  fioTduvi^  Kal  edwKev  aiiTtj  tjji/  roiiai.6\av  xiji/ 
avw  Kal  Ti)y  roi/aidXav  ti^v  kutio.^  These  Springs  are 
supposed  to  be  described  by  Dr.  Rohinson  in  his 
account  of  Kurmfll  (the  ancient  Carmel — i.e., 
fruitful  land),  of  Judah,  which  lies  near  the  point 
where  the  fertile  plain  of  Hebron  slopes  down 
eastwardly  to  the  less  favoured  Negeb.  '  The 
ruins  of  the  town  lie  around  the  head  and  along 
the  two  sides  of  a  valley  of  some  width  and  depth, 
the  head  of  which  forms  a  semicircular  amphi- 
theatre, shut  in  by  rocks.  The  bottom  of  the 
amphitheatre  is  a  beautiful  grass  plat,  with  an 
artificial  reservoir  in  the  middle,  measuring  117 
feet  long  by  74  feet  broad.  The  spring  from  which 
it  is  supplied  is  in  the  rocks  on  the  north-west, 
where  a  chamber  has  been  excavated.  The  water 
is  brought  out  by  an  underground  channel,  first  to 
a  small  basin  near  the  rocks,  and  then  five  or  six 
rods  further  to  the  reservoir.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  the  important  facts,  that  there  is  no  living 
water  within  the  territory,  and  that,  when  the 
cisterns  become  exhausted  late  in  summer,  the 
Arab  sheijherds  have  no  resource  but  to  remove 
their  flocks  and  other  animals  to  the  vicinity  of 
Kurmill,  in  order  to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  goes  to  prove  that  this  rich  plain  is  the 
very  "field"  desired  by  Achsah,  and  that  the 
fountain  of  Kurmtil,  with  its  "excavated  cham- 
ber" and  "basin"  high  up  among  the  rocks,  and 
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its  capacious  " reservoir "  in  the  grassy  "amphi- 
theatre" below,  is  identical  with  those  "upper 
and  nether  springs"  which  so  richly  supplemented 
the  dowry  of  Othniel's  bride'  ('Biblical  Researches,' 
ii.,  p.  197,  quoted  '  Negeb,' p.  17).  The  request, 
being  reasonable,  was  granted;  and  the  story, 
while  it  shows  the  invaluable  privilege  of  au 
abundant  water-supply  in  the  East,  conveys  this 
important  lesson  in  religion,  that  if  earthly  parents 
are  ready  to  bestow  on  their  children  that  which 
is  good,  much  more  will  our  heavenly  Father  give 
every  necessary  blessing  to  them  who  ask  Him. 

21-63.— Cities  of  Judah. 

21.  There  is  given  a  list  of  cities  within  the 
tribal  territory  of  Judah,  arranged  in  four  divisions, 
corresponding  to  the  districts  of  which  it  consisted: 
— the  cities  [3".^3]  in  the  southern  part— i.  e.,  in 
the  Negeb ;  those  in  the  low  land  [n^sB-ii],  in  the 
plain  of  Philistia;  those  in  the  high  land  [in?]; 
and  those  in  the  desert  [naioa].  The  best  idea  of 
the  relative  situation  of  these  cities  will  be  got 
from  looking  at  the  map.  the  uttermost  cities 
of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah  toward 
the  coast  of  Edom  southward  [naya]- in  the 
Negeb  [Septuagint,  kirl  Tfjs  kpvfxov],  so  that  "  the 
uttermost  cities  "  were  those  situated  in  the  most 
southerly  portion  of  Judah's  inheritance,  where 
the  extremity  touches  upon  that  of  Idumea.  The 
catalogue  of  those  cities  extends  to  the  close  of  r. 
32,  where  they  are  stated  to  be  twenty-nine  in 
number;  whereas,  according  as  they  stand  in  the 
present  text,  they  amount  to  thirty.  Various 
methods  have  been  suggested  for  removing  the 
discrepancy.  The  general  opinion  both  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  writers  is  that  nine  cities  originally 
included  in  the  portion  of  Judah,  but  afterwards 
given  to  Simeon,  are  left  out  in  the  collective  enu- 
meration (see Patrick's ' Commentary').  Some  think 
that  the  summation  given  in  the  text  comprised 
only  cities,  while  villages  were  omitted ;  and 
others,  regarding  the  text  as  corrupt,  adopt  the 
reading  in  the  Syriac  version,  which  has  thirty-six, 
instead  of  twenty-nine.  It  is  believed  by  learned 
and  sober-minded  critics  of  the  present  day  that 
the  Hebrew  text,  carefully  examined,  gives  no 
more  than  twenty-nine,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
sequel  (see  this  subject  fully  discussed,  JRclancTs 
' Palaestina,'  pp.  143,  144).  (1.)  Katazeel  [^tjvpp.]— or 
Jekabzeel  (Neh.  xi.  25);  gathering  of  God— i.e., 
the  affix  el  being  intensive,  a  mighty  gatheriiui. 
As  the  enumeration  of  the  cities  would  naturally 
be  made  according  to  the  order  adopted  in  tracing 
the  boundaries,  which  was  begun  at  the  southern 
point,  where  Palestine  reaches  the  southern  point 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  north-western  corner  of 
Idumea,  Kabzeel  may  probably  be  looked  for  in 
that  quarter;  and  there  is  direct  evidence  that  it 
stood  there  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  Its 
site  is  generally  regarded  by  Biblical  geographers 
as  unknown.  But  Wilton  ('  Negeb,'  p.  70)  considers 
it  identified  with  a  place  in  Wady  el-Kuseib;  and 
[taking  the  final  n  from  a.Uii,  where  it  is  useless,  to 
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23  Kinah,  and  Dimonah,  and  Adadah,  and  Kedesli,  and  Hazor,  and  Ithnan, 
24,  ^Ziph,  and  "Telem,  and  Bealoth,  and  Hazor,  Hadattah,  and  Keriotli,  and 
26,  Hezron,  whicli  is  Hazor,  Amam,  and  Shema,  and  Moladah,  and  Hazar- 
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be  a  prefix  to  ^N\opn,  the  mighty  gathering]  he 
considers  that  this  name  meets  the  conditions  of 
tlie  place,  which  was  an  immense  accumulation  of 
waters,  el-Kuseib  being  'the  deep,  broad  wady 
issuing  from  the  south  upon  the  Ghor,  and,  in 
fact,  the  vast  drain  of  all  the  'Arabah '  {Eobhisoii's 
'  Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  497).  [The  Septuagint 
has  Kal  paL(Tt\tii\,  and  other  varieties,  2  Sam. 
xxiiL  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22.]  (2.)  Eder  ["i^r;,  from  ini,  a 
flock]— probably  the  same  as  the  Edar  where 
Jacob  encamped  (see  on  Gen.  xxxv.  21).  [Sep- 
tuagint, Kal  'Apa.  Hence  Wilton  concludes  that 
tlie  Hebrew  text  originally  read  T^v,  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  Negeb  (ch.  xii.  14;  Num.  xxi. 
1 ;  xxxiii.  40),  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  Tell  'Arad,  a  high,  barren-looking  eminence 
twenty  miles  south  of  Hebron  (Robl)iso}i's  '  Biblical 
Researches,'  ii.,  pp.  473,  622).]  (3.)  Jagur  [nu;i]— 
lodging-place.  [The  Septuagint  has /cat 'Acrtop,  which, 
it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  by  Wilton, 
implies  that  the  Hebrew  text  originally  had  "isn,  a 
pastoral  village,  an  encampment  of  nomadic  tribes ; 
and  that  this  word  was  prefixed  to  Kinah,  as 
Hazor-kinah,  a  settlement  of  the  pastoral  Kenites, 
who,  we  are  informed  (Judg.  i.  16:  cf.  ch.  iv.  11; 
Exod.  iii.  1),  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'Arad,  and  which  settlement  is  identified  with  el- 
Hudairah ;  Hudry  being  applied  to  the  Arabs  who 
live  in  villages  enclosed  by  a  wall— i  e.,  'the 
houses  are  contiguous,  so  as  to  present  by  their 
junction  a  defence  against  the  Arab  robbers;  and 
the  entrance  into  the  villages  is  through  a  strong 
wooden  gate,  which  is  carefully  secured  every 
evening'  [Burckliardt,  'Syria,'  p.  212).]  'The 
Kenites  being  a  nomadic  people,  we  can  well 
understand  the  employment  of  the  appellative 
Hazor  in  combination  with  their  name ;  nor 
shall  we  be  far  wrong  if  we  identify  Hazor- 
kinah  with  the  ruined  site  el -Hudhairah, 
and  that  again  with  "the  main  encamximent"  of 
the  Jehaiin,  about  three  miles  east- north-east 
of  Tell  'Arad'  ( 'Negeb,'  p.  76).  22.  (4.)  Dimonali— 
orDibon  (Neh.  xi.  25),  identified  by  Wiltonviith  the 
ruin  Ed-Deib.  [Septuagint, 'Pey/xa.]  (5.)  Adadah 
[Septuagint,  A/)oi;j';A.]— suggesting  the  great  prob- 
ability that  [as  T  was  very  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  n]  the  Hebrew  reading  was  originally  Aroer, 
now  'Ararah  (Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii., 
p.  61S).  23.  And  (6.)  Kedesh  [Septuagint,  Kao»,s]— 
supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  be  'Ain  el-Weibeh  ; 
but  far  more  likely,  by  Rowland,  to  be  'Ain  Kadeis, 
situated  '  to  the  east  of  the  highest  iiart  of  Jebel 
Halal,  towards  the  northern  extremity,  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  east-south-east  of  Moilahhi, 
near  the  point  at  which  the  longitude  of  Khu- 
lasah  intersects  the  latitude  of  'Ain  el-Weibeh ' 
(  Williams's '  Holy  City.'pp.  488-491)  (7. )  Hazor,  and 
ithnan.  Omitting  "and,"  which  in  all  probability 
was  inserted  through  the  error  of  a  transcriber, 
the  name  of  this  place  should  be  Hazor-ithnan, 
which  may  be  ]iresiimed  to  be  the  correct  form, — 
the  Septuagint  making  them  one  word  [Acroptoi/aiK]. 
Its  site  is  unknown,  although  Wilton  conjectur- 
ally  places  it  at  Hhora,  north  of  Beer-sheba.  24. 
Ziph.  Wilton  rejects  this  from  the  lists  as  an 
interpolation,  since  there  is  apparently  no  equiva- 
lent for  the  name  in  the  Septuagint,  and  on  other 
grounds  more  or  less  satisfactory,  and  (8.)  Telem 
—identified  by  Rdand  ('  Palastina,'  p.  1020)  with 
Telaim  (Josh.  xv.  24),  and  by  Wilton  with  el- 
Kuseir  (little  castle  or  fortlet),  which  is  occupied 
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by  the  Arab  tribe  Dhllllam  (see  Robinson's  '  Bibli- 
cal Researches,'  ii.,  p.  473,  617;  also  Wilson's 
'  Lands  of  the  Bible, '  i. ,  p.  345).  and  (9. )  Bealoth— 
Baalath-beer  (ch.  xix.  8)  or  Baal  (1  Chr.  iv.  33). 
[Septuagint,  /SaX/xoti/ai/.]  Its  position  is  fixed  by 
Wilton  ('Negeb,'  p.  91)  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  last-mentioned  town,  Telem  (el-Kuseir),  at  a 
ruin  called  '  Kurnub  or  Kurnou '  (Lindsay),  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  '  swell  or  low  ridge ' 
which  bears  the  name  of  Kubbet  el-Baul  (see  also 
Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  616;  Wil- 
son's '  Lands  of  the  Bible,'  i.,  p.  344;  Bonar,  'Land 
of  Promise,'  pp.  84,  85  ;  Lord  Lindsay's  'Letters,' 
ii.,pp.  47,  48;  Vande  Velde,  'Syria  and  Palestine,' 
ii. ,  p.  130).  The  latter,  however,  finds  Bealoth  in  an 
old  fortress  (el-Lechieh,  or  Lekieh)  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hill-country,  where  it  arrested  his  attention 
— as  the  outermost  frontier  stronghold  towards 
the  south.  25.  And  (10.)  Hazor,  Hadattah  [nin 
Chaldee  form  of  Hebrew  K'ln,  new;  Septuagint 
omits,  unless  it  be  included  in  the  words  kuI  di  Kw/xai 
auTwv ;  Vulgate  has  Azor-nova ;  Bos.  has  Aiaa-wp  ti\u 
KaL\ji]v\.  This  city  is  placed  erroneously  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  ('Onomast.,'  '  Azor')  in  the  Shephela. 
This  list  comprises  exclusively  the  cities  in  the 
Negeb;  and  hence  Wilton,  following  De  Saulcy, 
fixes  its  site  at  a  ruin  called  Qasr  el- A  dadah,  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  the  Upper  Zuweirah  pass, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  This  situation,  at  the 
head  of  the  important  pass  of  Ez-zuweirah,  serves 
to  explain  why  it  should  immediately  follow  Bear- 
loth  (Kurnub),  which  stands  in  a  similar  relation 
to  the  only  other  main  route  by  which  central 
Palestine  is  approached  from  the  south  -  east 
('Negeb,'  p.  99).  and  (11.)  Kerioth.  Some  take 
this  as  the  name  of  a  town,  which  Stewart  ('Tent 
and  Khan,'  p.  217)  suggests  might  be  Kharbet- 
kourah,  near  Moladah.  But  Kerioth  must  be 
joined  to  the  following  word,  diopping  "and:" 
Kerioth  -  hezron,  which  is  Hazor -amam  [mnpi 
pii'D,  which  is  rendered  literally  by  the  Septuagint 
Kal  ai  TToXeis  'Aa-epwv,  and  the  cities  of  Hezron. 
u'liTi]  'Ao-ctipj.  It  is  evident  that  this  place,  which 
had  originally  been  a  pastoral  settlement,  from  the 
lirefix  Hazor,  had  been  takeu  and  fortified  by  the 
Anakim.  The  Israelites,  when  they  obtained 
possession  of  it,  added  to  this  Kirjath  the  name 
of  Hezron,  '  in  honour  of  the  father  of  two  of  their 
most  distinguished  worthies,  Jerahmeel  and  Caleb, 
to  each  of  whom  a  portion  of  the  Negeb  was 
assigned'  ('Negeb,'  p.  101.  But  see  on  ch.  xiv. 
6-15,  where  a  different  view  of  Caleb's  descent  is 
supported ;  and  besides,  Hezron  occurs  in  this 
chapter  (*!.  3)  as  the  name,  not  of  a  person,  but  a 

Elace).  This  place  has  been  hesitatingly  suggested 
y  Robinson  (Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  47'2  ;  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.,  ]>.  82),  and  confidently  pronounced  by 
Wilton  ('Negeb.'  p.  20)  to  be  what  is  now  known 
as  el-Kuryetein — 'the  two  cities,'  or  'the  double 
city  '—the  heights  around  being  covered  with  ruins 
of  populous  towns,  which  might  form  one  large 
Hazor.  It  is  called  Hazor-amam,  from  Hemam 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  22),  or  Homam  (1  Chr.  i.  39),  aHorite 
chieftain  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  hypothesis, 
as  to  the  place  having  been  anciently  an  outlying 
settlement  of  the  Horites,  the  neighbourhood  of 
el-Kuryetein  abounds,  with  excavations  made  by 
human  hands,  to  serve  as  the  habitations  of  a 
Troglodyte  people.  (12.)  Shema  is  considered  by 
Reland  ('Palisestina,' p.  145)  to  be  identical  with 
Sheba  (ch.  xix.  2),  botn  on  account  of  the  associa- 
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tion  in  both  passages  with  Moladah  and  of  the 
frequent  interchange  of  the  letters  o  and  3  (see  on 
ch.  xix.  2).  Wilton  thinks  that  the  reading  of 
this  name  in  the  Septuagint  {"SlaXiiaa]  affords  a 
clue  to  the  discovery  of  its  modern  representative 
'  in  a  site  of  ruins  and  a  mound  or  low  tell  (de- 
scribed by  Eobinson,  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  pp. 
423,  424,  about  five  miles  east-south-east  of  'Arad), 
called  Rujeim  -  selameh  (cairn  of  Sel3.meh,  the 
mound  of  peace),  situated  in  a  basin  formed  by 
some  green  hills,  which  the  Arabs  call  Wady  er- 
Ramail  (valley  of  Jerahmeel)  ( Vayi  de  Velde,  '  Syria 
andPalestine,'ii.,pp.  84  85).  (13.)  Moladah  (IChr. 
iv.  28;  Neh.  xi.  26)— theMalathaof  the  classics  and 
of  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  xviii.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  2); 
is  identified  by  Bobinson  ('Biblical  Researches,' 
ii.,  pp.  621,  622)  with  el-Milh,  four  English  miles 
south-west  from  'Arad,  and  twenty  from  Hebron. 
There  are  here  the  vestiges  of  an  extensive  town, 
with  important  wells.  Tnere  is  a  general  concur- 
rence in  the  correctness  of  the  identification  with 
el-Milh  (see,  besides  liekvuVs  'Palcestina,' p.  885, 
Wilson's  'Lands  of  the  Bible,'  i.,  pp.  347,  348; 
Porter,  '  Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestine,'  p.  54  ; 
Steiuart,  '  Tent  and  Khan,'  p.  217).  Wilton  derives 
the  name  Moladah  from  Molid,  a  descendant  of 
Jerahmeel.  Bobinson  ('Biblical  Researches,'  ii., 
p.  621)  and  Keil  can  trace  no  etymological  connec- 
tion between  Moladah  and  MiUi.  On  the  other 
hand,  Fm-st  (in  his  'Hebrew  Lexicon,'  sub  voce) 
states  that  Moladah  is  etymological ly  and  liter- 
ally the  same  as  Mylitta,  a  Phoenician  goddess, 
whose  worship  was  evidently  established  there. 
27.  And  (14.)  Hazar-gaddah— i.  e.,  the  enclosure  of 
the  kid  (as  En-gedi),  identihed  by  Wilton  with 
Tamar  (Ezek.  xlvii.  19),  the  Thamara  of  the  classics, 
in  Wady  Mubughlk,  between  Jebel  and  Wady 
Hudhriir  and  Wady  Nedjid,  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  Thamar  at  Kurnub  (Belaud,  '  Palaestina, '  p. 
1031).  and  (15.)  Heshmon— placed  by  the  same 
writer  in  Wady  Hasb  (cf.  v.  3).  (16.)  and  Beth- 
palet— so  called  probably  from  the  name  of  its 
f9under,  Peleth  (1  Chr.  ii.  26-33).  From  its  posi- 
tion in  this  list  before  Hazar-shual  and  Beer-sheba, 
and  also  from  its  close  association  with  Moladah, 
a  limited  range  is  marked  within  which  it  must  be 
sought.  'Its  site  is  probably  found  in  the  ruin 
called  Jerrah,  near  the  juncture  of  the  Wadies 
'Ar'ar'ah  and  Milh,  Moladah.  Here,  therefore,  I 
venture  provisionally  to  locate  Beth-palet ;  and 
in  the  present  designation  of  the  ruin  (Jerrah)  I 
am  not  indisposed  to  recognize  a  fragment  of  the 
name  of  Jerahmeel,  the  common  ancestor  of  Peleth 
and  Molid'  ('Negeb,'  p.  136).  28.  And  (17.)  Hazar- 
shual— j.  e.,  the  habitat  of  the  Shual.  [Septuagint, 
'K.o\aae(a\a.1  The  Scripture  notices  of  this  place, 
which  describe  it  as  lying  between  Moladah  and 
Beer-sheba  (Neh.  xi.  27),  and  towards  Baalah,, 
south-west  of  Gaza  (ch.  xix.  3;  1  Chr.  iv.  28), 
sufficiently  determine  its  whereabouts;  and  Van 
de  Fe/fZe  ('Syria  and  Palestine,  ii.,  p.  136)  men- 
tions a  ruin,  named  Sa^we,  on  a  hill  near  the  last- 
mentioned  town.  A  mud-built  village,  called 
Beni-shail,  about  half  an  hour  north-east  of  Khan- 
ounes  (Khan  Yfinas),  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
Scottish  Deputation  ('Narrative,'  p.  84).  The 
district  of  countrjr  in  which  both  places  are 
situated  abounds  with  jackals,  a  small  species  cf 
foxes,  and  gregarious  (Bohinson's  'Biblical  Re- 
searches,' ii.,  p.  624;  KeitKs  'Evidence  of  Pro- 
phecy,' p.  255,  '27th  edition),  and  (18.)  Beer-sheha 
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— now  Ber  es-Seba  (see  on  Gen.  xxi.  31 ;  xxvi.  32, 33). 
and  (19. )  Bizjothjah.  The  Septuagint  omits  it,  and 
no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Negeb.  Wilton 
suggests  that  it  should  be  joined  to  the  following 
word,  Bizjothjah-baalah— the  latter  name  being 
given  to  the  place  from  the  ancient  prevalence  of 
Baal- worship,  and  the  former  being  added  by  the 
Israelites,  expressing,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  'Jehovah's  contempt'  of  Baal.  Deir 
el-Belah  (the  temple  of  Baal),  about  half-way 
between  Khan  Ytlnas  and  Gaza,  and  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Beni-shail.  29.  and  (20. )  lim.  Wilton, 
founding  on  a  comjjarison  of  this  list  with  those 
in  ch.  xix.  and  1  Chr.  iv.,  considers  lim  =  Azem, 
as  if  the  word,  like  its  analogue  (Num.  xxxiii.  44, 
47),  should  be  Ije-azem,  or  Azmon  (y.  4;  Num. 
xxxiv.  4),  or  Kesam  (Targum  of  Jonathan),  which 
is  placed  at  a  ruin,  el-'Ab'deli  or  el-'Aujeh,  near 
a  wady  called  Kusaimeh  by  Bobinson,  and  Aseimeh 
by  Bowland;  while  the  ancient  name  is  per- 
petuated in  that  of  the  dominant  Arab  tribe  of 
the  district,  the  Azazimeh  (singular,  Azmy).  '  lim 
means  ruins,  and  so  does  'Aujeh.  It  is  applied, 
according  to  Bobinson,  to  a  conical  hill  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  a  town  north  of  Jericho.  Here, 
too,  in  the  'Aujeh  of  the  Negeb,  the  same  meaning 
is  expressed— viz.,  the  hill  or  rocky  ridge  on  which 
the  ancient  ruins  are  situated'  ('Negeb,'  pp, 
155-177).  30.  And  (21.)  Eltolad-or  Tolad  (1  Chr.  iv. 
29),  '  born  of  God;'  a  name  which  Wilton  supposes 
Abraham  gave  to  this  place  as  the  scene  of  Isaac's 
nativity.  It  was  situated  in  the  far  south-west  of 
the  Negeb,  at  no  great  distance  from  el-'Aujeh. 
and  Chesil.  This  name  was  apparently  the  same 
as  Bethul  (ch.  xix.  4),  and  Bethuel  (1  Chr.  iv.  30), 
and  Beth-el  or  Beith-el  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  [The 
Septuagint,  Bai3-t)\,  being  given  probably  in 
memory  of  Abraham's  making  it  a  sanctuary  of 
the  true  God  (Gen.  xxi.  33,  34).]  When,  at  a  later 
period,  the  place  had  been  desecrated  by  the 
establishment  of  star-worship  (Amos  v.  4-6;  viii. 
14),  the  Jews  on  the  return  from  the  captivity 
called  it  Chesil  (folly),  as  the  northern  Beth-el 
received  the  contemptuous  name  of  Beth-aven 
(house  of  vanity) ;  the  name  Chesil  remained,  and 
the  site  is  identified  with  that  of  el-Khttlasah,  the 
Elusa  of  the  classics,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Beer-sheba,  the  ruins  of  which  cover  an  area  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  acres  ( Williams's  '  Holy  City,' 
p.  488;  Wilson's  'Lands  of  the  Bible,'  i.,  p.  342; 
Stewart's  'Tent  and  Khan,'  p.  205;  Bobinson, 
'  Biblical  Researches,'  i.,  pp.  298-298).  The  latter, 
however,  though  he  recognizes  the  Elusa  of  pro- 
fane history,  did  not  find  the  Chesil  of  the  Bible  in 
Khulasah.  and  (23.)  Hormah— i  e.,  laid  under  the 
ban,  doomed  to  destruction.  Its  former  name  was 
Zephath  (Judg.  i.  17),  which  is  preserved  in  its 
modern  representative  es-Sepfit  (or  Sebata),  rather 
Tebata,  about  seven  miles  south-west  of  Khulasah 
(Chesil)  (  Wilson's  'Lands  of  the  Bible,'  i.,  p.  342; 
Stewart's  '  Tent  and  Khan,'  p.  205 ;  Kurtz,  iii., 
p.  336).  31.  And  (24.)  Zikla,g  [Septuagint,  Sekc- 
Xa^-].  It  has  been  hypothetically  placed  at  a  site 
of  ancient  ruins  called  'AsMj  or  Kaslflj  by  Bow- 
land  ('Holy  City,'  i.,  pp.  463-468;  and  Wilton, 
'Negeb,'  p.  209),  about  three  hours  east  of  SebS,ta 
and  south-west  of  Milh  (Moladah),  on  the  way  to 
'Aujeh  (Ije-azem)  (Bobinson's  '  Biblical  Researches, 
ii.,  p.  621;  also  iii., 'List  of  Arabic  Names  of  Places,' 
No.  3).  and  (25.)  Madmannah  [Septuagint,  May- 
ap'in}.  It  is  called  (ch.  xix.  5)  Beth-marcaboth 
(chariot-house  or  station).      It  must  have  been 
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situated  in  a  plain  or  open  country  where  wteelecl 
carriages  could  be  used ;  and  from  the  times  of 
Eusehius  and  Jerome  it  has  generally  been  placed 
at  M»)yu)is,  now  el-Mingay,  the  stage  south  of 
Gaza  [Rdbinsoiis  'Biblical  Researches,'  iii.;  'Notes 
and  Illustrations,'  xxii.;  'Eoutes  through  the 
Desert,'  No.  v.  :  see  also  Map  at  the  end  of  his 
'Later  Biblical  Researches'),  and  (26.)  Sansannah 
[Septuagint,  StS-ei/i/a/c].  It  is  called  (ch.  xix.  r») 
Hazar-susah,  and  (1  Chr.  iv.  31)  Hazar-susim  (a 
depot  of  horses) ;  supposed  to  be  Wady  es-Suny, 
where,  from  the  vicinity  to  the  shore  of  this  and 
the  preceding  place,  horses  and  wagons  are  in 
common  use,  as  travellers  testify.  32.  And 
(27.)  Lebaotli  (place  of  lionesses).  It  is  called  (ch. 
xix.  6)  Beth-lebaoth  and  (1  Ch.  iv.  31)  Beth-birei 
[Septuagint,  Aa/itos] ;  placed  by  Wilton  on  a 
low  hill  north-east  of  'Arad,  the  site  of  a  ruin 
called  el-Beyudh.  There  are  numerous  caves  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  footprints  of  lions 
have  been  discovered  by  several  modern  travellers. 
and  (28.)  SMlMm.  The  list  of  cities  in  the  Negeb 
assigned  to  Simeon  contains  (ch.  xix.  6)  Sharuhen, 
and  that  in  1  Chi\  iv.  31,  Shaaraim,  in  lieu  of 
Shilhim.  These  seem  to  have  been  variations  of 
the  name,  or  perhaps  corruptions  of  a  later  age. 
Its  site  is  supposed  by  WlUo7i  to  be  el-Blrein  (the 
wells),  and  Khurbetes-Seram.  and(29.)Ain.  This 
is  regarded  by  Robinson  ('Biblical  Researches,'  ii., 
p.  625)  as  a  separate  place,  being  mentioned  among 
the  cities  of  the  south  (see  on  ch.  xix.  7;  xxi.  16). 
But  it  may  be  taken  here  as  qualifying  the 
following  word,  Ain  Rimmon  (fountain  of  the 
pomegranate).  It  is  called,  ch.  xix.  7,  Remmon 
in  our  version,  though  neither  in  that  passage, 
nor  1  Chr.  iv.  32,  nor  Neb.  xi.  29,  is  there  any 
alteration  in  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  word 
[Septuagint,  'EpojutoS-].  Wilton  identifies  it  with 
Umer-rum^mim  (Arabic,  'the  mother  of  pome- 
granates '), '  beyond  Beer-sheba,  near  the  northeast 
angle  of  that  portion  of  the  Negeb  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  hill  country  with  the  Wadies 
Sheriah  and  Khuweilifeh,  the  latter  always  an 
important  watering  -  place,  all  the  cities  are 
twenty  and  nine,  witli  their  villages  [ii^nvni] 
— and  their  hamlets  ;  moveable  enclosures  usually 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  (see  ch.  xiii.  23; 
Lev.  XXV.  31).  In  the  preceding  exposition,  as  to 
the  number,  aiTangement,  and  identification  of 
the  cities,  we  have  for  the  most  part  followed  the 
theory  Mr.  Wilton  supports  in  his  '  Negeb,' 
under  the  impression  that,  in  our  present  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  region  south  of  Pales- 
tine, no  more  trustworthy  guide  can  be  obtained. 
Not  that  we  put  implicit  faith  in  all  his  interpre- 
tations—for we  deem  some  of  them  merely  con- 
iectural,  and  others  doubtful— but  his  work  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  an  interesting  and  ingeni- 
ous application  of  philological  reasoning  and  the 
researclies  of  modern  travellers,  to  elucidate  an 
obscure  department  in  Biblical  geography;  and 
the  rules  he  prescribed  to  himself  in  conducting 
his  enquiries  into  the  comparative  etymology  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  names,  as  well  as  into  all 
the  conditions  required  by  the  various  Scriiiture 
notices  of  the  cities  in  the  Negeb,  are  founded 
upon  principles  unquestionably  sound  aiid  com- 

Ereheusive,  though  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
ave  led  him  remain  to  be  tested  by  the  results  of 
future  and  systematic  exploration. 
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33.  in  the  valley  [hiss's].  This  word,  signi- 
fying  a  low  level  tract  of  country,  with  the  article 
prefixed,  is  applied  in  all  instances,  except  one 
(Zeph.  ii.  5),  as  the  designation  of  the  maritime 
plain  of  Philistia  [Septuagint,  iv  t-^_  irt^iv^}. 
The  cities  of  this  district  are  divided  into  four 
groups.  First  group  comprised  the  cities  in  the 
lowland,  adjoining  the  western  mountains,  and 
extending  to  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Beit- 
Jibrln.  Eshtaol  [^i^ns'N  (perhaps  petition,  en- 
treaty, Gesenius) ;  Septuagint,  Ao-xaoiX]— usually 
associated  with  Zoreah  (cf.  ch.  xix.  41 ;  Judg.  xvi. 
31 :  see  'Onomast.,'  article  '  Esthaul ') ;  and  hence, 
although  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found  (Robinson's 
'  Biblical  Researches,'  iii.,  p.  20),  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains 
of  Judah,  near  the  great  Wady  Sttrar.  Porte?; 
who  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  district,  thinks 
it  to  be  'a  high  probability  that  the  site  of  this 
ancient  town  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Teshua,  or  Eshua,  lying  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  broad  valley  which  runs  up  among  the 
hills  between  Zorah  and  Beth-shemesh.  The  moun- 
tains rise  steep  and  rugged  immediately  behind  it, 
but  the  village  is  encomi^assed  by  fruitful  fields 
and  orchai'ds.'  Zoreah  [nj?"iv,  hornet's  town]. 
The  form  of  the  word  in  the  original  is  never 
changed;  and  although  our  version  has  Zoreah  in 
this  passage,  it  has  Zorah  in  all  others  (ch.  xix.  41; 
Judg.  xiii.  25;  xvi.  31;  xviii.  2,  8,  11;  1  Chr.  iv.  2) 
except  in  1  Chr.  ii.  5.3;  Neh.  xi.  29,  where  it  is 
Taveah  [Septuagint,  'Paa  and  Hapaci],  now  Sur'ah, 
a  small  miserable  hamlet  situated  on  the  spur  of  a 
steep  high  ridge,  or  conical  hill,  jutting  out  from 
the  hills  of  Judah,  scarcely  two  miles  west  from 
Yeshua  [Porter's  'Handbook  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine,' p.  248).  Its  position  is  described  ('  Ono- 
mast.,' article  'Saara')  as  about  ten  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis  (Beit-Jibrln)  towards  Nicopolis 
(Amw^s)  (Robinson's  '  Biblical  Researches,'  ii., 
pp.  340,  343,  365;  iii.,  p.  IS).  Ashnah  [ra'^!<^ 
the  fortified ;  Septuagint,  "Ao-o-a].  It  stood 
between  Zorah  and  Zanoah ;  but  its  site  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  34.  Zanoah  [ni^T,  or 
n:T  (Neh.  xi.  30)  (perhaps  marsh,  bog,  Gesenius) ; 
Septuagint,  lavw  and  X,avij},  Tischendorfs  MSS.] 
— now  Zanua.  It  is  described  ('Onomast.,'  article 
'  Zanohua ' )  as  in  the  region  of  Eleuthero- 
polis (Beit-Jibrln),  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  and 
this  descri^ition  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robinson 
('Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  343),  who  says  that 
Zanfib,  lies  on  tlie  low  slope  of  a  hill  not  far  from 
Zorah  and  Beth-shemesh  (Ain-thems).  En-gannim 
(fountain  of  gardens)  —  the  name  of  a  city  of 
Judah,  situated  at  the  western  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, near  to  Zanoah.  Its  site  is  not  yet  identi- 
fied. There  is  another  place  to  which  this  name 
is  applied  (see  on  ch.  xix.  21).  Tappuah  [nien]. 
The  Septuagint  does  not  notice  it.  It  stood  on  the 
slope  of  the  western  mountains,  amongst  the  other 
towns  here  enumerated;  but  its  position  is  un- 
known (see  another  Tappuah  in  v.  53;  and  a  third, 
ch.  xvi.  8;  xvii.  18).  Enam  [oyrn,  the  two 
fountains;  Septuagint,  Mcnavi  and  i]vaeifjL  (Tis- 
chendorfs MSb.)]— the  name  of  a  city  adjoining 
Timnath  (see  on  Gen.  xxxviii.  14).  The  Peshito 
version   joins    this    word    with    the    preceding. 
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'  Pathuch  -  elam.'  35.  Jarmuth  [nion:,  height ; 
Septuagint,  'leiO/uouS-]— anciently  a  royal  city  of 
the  Canaanites  (ch.  x.  3;  xii.  11:  cf.  Neh.  xi.  29), 
now  Yarniik.  It  stood  { '  Onomast.,'  article  '  Jer- 
miis')  ten  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  (Beit-Jibriu), 
on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  called  by  Euse- 
hius,  Jermiicha ;  by  Jerome,  Jarimuth  (Robinson's 
'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  344;  Va7i  cle  Velde, 
ii.,  p.  156).  Adullam  [n^i?  (justice  of  the  people, 
Gesenius) ;  Septuagint,  'OSoWa/x]  —  anciently  a 
royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (ch.  xii.  15),  and 
situated  in  the  undulating  plain  below  Timnath 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  1),  and  near  Gath  (2  Chr.  xi.  7,  8). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  ('Onomast.,' article 
'Adullam')  near  Eleutheropolis  (Beit- Jibiin),  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  mountain  range  of  Judah.  It  is 
identified  by  Van  cle  Velde  ('Syria  and  Palestine,' 
ii.,  pp.  157,  160)  with  Deir-dubla'n.  Socoli  [ri^ie*, 
branch ;  Septuagint,  SawxtiJ— the  name  of  a  city  iu 
the  Shephelah  of  Judah  ;  now  Shuweiheh,  a  ruin  ; 
reckoned  ('Onomast.,'  article  '  Soccho')  at  nine 
miles  towards  Jerusalem,  on  another  road  than 
Jarmuth  (Jarmlik),  from  which  it  is  only  half  an 
hour's  distance  (Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,' 
ii.,  pp.  348,  349).  It  is  a  different  place  from  that 
mentioned,  v.  48.  Azekah  [nj^w  (dug  over,  broken 
up,  Gesenius);  Septuagint,  A^vko.  and  'lapj/ca  (Tis- 
chendorf's  MSS.)]— atown  in  the  cultivated  plain, 
as  its  name  imports,  near  Socoh  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1). 
Its  site  has  been  fixed  at  Tell  Zakariya  (Reland, 
'Palsestina,'  pp.  660,  753 ;  Robinson's  '  Biblical  Re- 
searches,' ii.,  pp.  343,  344,  350).  36.  Sharaim  [n^isti'', 
two  gates.  In  other  passages  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52; 
1  Chr.  iv.  31)  it  is  in  accoi-dance  with  the  Hebrew 
'Shaaraim;'  Septuagint,  Sa/capi/x  and  Sapyapei/x, 
(Tischendorfs  MSS. )1— not  far  from  Gath  (Tell  es- 
Safieh).  Aditliaim  [D:n''7!?,  double  prey].  The  Sep- 
tuagint makes  no  mention  of  it.  It  was  the  name 
of  a  town  in  the  Shephelah  :  its  site  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Gederah  [n"n4ri,  the  fold,  the  enclo- 
sure ;  Septuagint,  rd^ijpa]— a  city  in  the  lowland  of 
Judah,  probably  that  described  ('Onomast. ,'  article 
'Gahedur')  as  a  large  village  ten  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis  (Beit-Jibrin),  near  Azekah,  andprob- 
ably  situated  in  the  valley  of  Elah  (Wady  es- 
Siimt).  Va7i  de  Velde  takes  it  to  be  a  village  now 
called  Ghetera,  a  few  hours'  distance  from  Gath 
(Tell  es-Safieh).  Gedcrotliaiin  [D;nni3,  two  folds 
— i.e.,  for  the  goats  and  the  sheep  separately; 
Septuagint  translates  kuI  ai  sTrauXtis  aur^s,  and 
its  folds— j.  p.,  the  folds  of  the  preceding  town, 
Gederah].  This  reading  of  the  LXX.  suggests  a 
natural  way  of  removing  a  difficulty]  from  this 
verse ;  for  otherwise  there  would  be  fifteen  cities 
in  this  group  instead  of  fourteen.  37.  Zenan  [|:i' 
or  Ix'^'^f,  place  of  flocks  (Mic.  i.  11  ;  Eeland, 
'Palsestina.'p.  1058) ;  Septuagint,  Sevi-a].  It  stood, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  towns  with  which  it 
is  here  associated,  on  the  west  coast,  and  has  been 
supposed  by  Porter  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
a  small  village,  Jenin ;  but  by  Schwartz  with 
another  village,  one  mile  south-east  of  Maresbah, 
called  by  him  Zan-abra,  and  by  Bobinson  ('  Biblical 
Researches,'  iii..  Appendix,  p.  117;  'Arabic  List 
of  Towns  between  the  Mountains  and  the  Plain  of 
Gaza')  es-Senabirah.  Hadashah  [Septuagint,  'Adaa- 
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o-ai/].  The  Talmud,  quoted  hy  Reland  ('  Palajstina,' 
p.  701)  says  that  it  was  an  insignificant  village, 
comprising  no  more  than  fifty  houses.  It  was  in 
all  probability  the  Adasa  of  Maccabean  story, 
situated  about  tliii'ty  furlongs  west  from  Beth- 
boron  (JosepJius, '  Antiquities,'  b.  xii.,  ch.  x., sec. 5). 
Migdal-gad  [tower  of  Gad;  Septuagint,  Maya- 
SaXydS]—ihe  Magdala  where  the  Syrians  were  de- 
feated by  Pharaoh-necho  (Herodotus,  \).  ii.,  ch. 
clix. ),  north-west  of  Lachish ,  identified  with  Mejdel, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  the 
west  of  Palestine,  surrounded  by  extensive  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  but  exhibiting  at  the  same 
time,  in  its  broken  columns  and  large  hewn  stones, 
the  relics  of  an  ancient  site.  It  stands  two  miles 
east  of  Ascalon  (Porter's  'Handbook  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,'  p.  272;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.,  p.  177).  38. 
Dilean  []»^1,  gourd-field,  or  place  of  cucumbers ; 
Septuagint,  A aXaci]— supposed  by  Van  de  Velde  to 
be  represented  by  the  modern  Tina,  a  small  clay- 
built  village,  bearing,  however,  many  marks  of 
antiquity.  Mizpeh  [^»V'?^Il,  </te  watch-tower ;  Sep- 
tuagint, Mao-<^a].  As  it  stands  in  this  enumeration, 
its  place  must  have  been  intermediate  between 
Migdal-gad  (Mejdel)  and  Lachish  (um-Lakis). 
'  The  southern  part  of  the  Shephelah  (says  Porter) 
abounds  in  little  tells,  to  any  one  of  which  the 
name  of  Mizpeh  would  be  applicable.'  Joktheel 
[^Nnp^,  subdued  of  God;  Septuagint,  'laxapenX], 
Its  site  is  unknown.  39.  Lachish  [c;?^  (either  the 
smitten,  captured,  or  the  tenacious,  impregna- 
ble, Gesenius).  The  Septuagint  omits,  but  Tischen- 
dorfs MSS.  notes  have  Xaxe's]— nowum-Lakis,  on 
a  tell  (Porter's  '  Handbook,'  pp.  260,  261 ;  Van  de 
Velde,  ii.,  p.  188;  but  see  also  Robinson's  'Biblical 
Researches,'  ii.,  p.  388,  where  this  identification  is 
disputed).  Bozkath  [rp.va  (stony  region,  high, 
Gesenius) ;  Septuagint,  Ba<nj5a)3';  Josephus  ('Anti- 
quities,'b.  X.,  ch.  iv.,  sec.  1),  Bo<7k-£'3^  (called  in  our 
version  Boscath,  2  Ki.  xxii.  1).]  It  stood  near 
Lachish ;  but  the  exact  spot  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. Eglon  pi'?^?,  vituline :  the  Septuagint 
omits ;  but  Tischendorfs  MSS.  notes  insert  eyXwixX 
Itsmodern  representativeisAjlCim (Pwfer's  'Hand- 
book,' p.  261),  or  Ajlan  (  Van  de  Velde,  ii.,  p.  188; 
Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  392),  The 
only  remains  are  some  pottery  and  scattered 
broken  stones.  40.  Cabbon  [Septuagint,  Xft|3pd]— 
not  identified.  Lahmam  [the  present  Hebrew- 
text  has  Dan^,  Lahmas ;  but  32  MSS.  read  nnri^,  as 
in  our  version  ;  Septuagint,  Maxes] — not  ascer- 
tained. Kithlish  \p•h^\^2  (a  man's  wall,  Gesenius); 
Septuagint,  Maax^s]— undiscovered.  41.  Gederoth 
[nni-i,  'folds ;  and  with  the  article,  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18;  Septuagint,  Tt&oiop].  It  was  not  connected 
with  tlie  towns  of  similar  name,  r.  36.  Beth- 
dagon  [temple  of  Dagon  ;  Septuagint,  Baya&ihX]. 
Reland  has  suggested  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
copulative,  Gederoth-Beth-dagon,  was  meant  to 
be  read  as  the  distinctive  name  of  one  place.  Bub 
it  is  objected  to  this  combination  of  the  words 
that  the  vau  is  frequently  omitted  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances;  that  Gederoth  stands  alone  in  the 
passage  of  Chronicles  above  (luoted ;  and  that  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  words  would  disturb  the 
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textual  enumeration.  No  trace  of  the  site  has 
been  obtained.  Naamali  [nny.i,  pleasant ;  Septua- 
gint,  Nw/idi/]— unknown.  Makkedali  [nnj?D,  place 
of  shepherds;  Septuagint,  Max»)5av].  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  ('Onomast.,'  article  'Maceda')  say 
that  its  position  is  eight  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  (Beit-Jibrln) ;  but  their  account  is  evi- 
dently erroneous.  On  the  right  bank  of  Wady 
es-Siimt,  above  one  mile  above  the  tell,  is  a  ruin 
called  el-Klediah,  answering  to  the  position,  and 
bearingsome  resemblance  to  the  name,  of  Makkedah 
(Porter,  'Handbook,'  p.  251).  These  are  the  six- 
teen cities  which  compose  this  group ;  but  the  site 
of  few  of  them  is  known.  42.  Libnali  [nip^,  white- 
ness; Septuagint,  As/3i/a].  It  stood  on  the  plain 
between  Makkedah  and  Lachish,  a  little  north- 
west of  Lachish.  Ether  pn??  (see  on  1  Chr.  iv. 
32);  Septuagint,  'IS-d/c]— not  known.  Aslian  []m 
(or  Chorashan,  1  Sam.  xxx.  30)].  Eusebius  describes 
it  as  sixteen  and  Jerome  as  fifteen  miles  west  from 
Jerusalem :  unknown.  43.  Jiphtah.  [The  Septua- 
gint omits ;  but  Tischendorf's  MSS.  have  Itcp^a].  It 
was  near  Eleutheropolis  (Beit- Jib rin) ;  but  the  site 
has  not  been  identified.  Ashnah  [the  strong,  forti- 
fied; Septuagint,  A<r6vua]  —  about  sixteen  miles 
south-west  of  Jerusalem-  Nezib  [Septuagint, 
Nao-i'/?]— now  Beit-Ndslb.  Eiisebiiis  states  it  to 
have  been  situated  nine  and  Jerome  seven  Roman 
miles  from  Beit-Jibrln,  on  the  way  to  Hebron 
('  Onomast. ,'  article  '  Nasib : '  of.  Eobinson's  '  Bibli- 
cal Eesearches,'  ii.,  pp.  344,  399;  iii.,  pp,  12,  13). 
'  There  is  a  ruined  tower,  about  sixty  feet  square, 
solidly  built :  some  of  the  larger  blocks  are  levelled, 
but  the  crevices  are  cobbled  with  smaller  stones. 
Not  far  from  it  are  the  foundations  of  another 
and  still  older  structure,  measuring  120  feet  long 
by  30  wide.  On  a  mound  to  tlie  south  are  more 
ruins,  and  the  whole  surrounding  ground  is  strewn 
with  square  stones  and  fragments  of  columns' 
(Porter's  'Handbook,' p.  280).  44.  Keilah  [Septua- 
gint, KsiXa/x] — grouped  with  Nezib  and  Mareshah ; 
but  its  site  has  not  been  fixed  by  modern  ex- 
plorers. Achzib  [anas  (falsehood,  a  lie :  cf.  Mic. 
i.  14) ;  Septuagint,  K£ii/3] — a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  different  from  the  place  of  the  same  name 
mentioned,  ch.  xix.  29.  Mareshah  [Septuagint, 
Ba6)jTd(o]— j.  e.,  on  the  top  of  a  hill;  supposed  to 
be  represented  by  the  modern  Marash,  which  lies 
south-south-west  of  Beit-Jibrin  (Robinson's  'Bib- 
lical llesearches,'  ii.,  pp.  422,  423).  This  is  a 
separate  group  of  nine  cities,  the  sites  of  several 
of  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  edges  of  the 
mountains.  46.  Ekron  [j'l'ips,  eradication ;  Sep- 
tuagint, AKKapwv] — one  of  the  cities  retained  by 
the  Philistines,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
their  territory,  which  were  assigned  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Judah  ;  now  'Akir.  It  was  situated  on  the 
northern  border  of  Judah.  According  to  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  ('Onomast.,'  article  'Accaron')  it  lay 
between  Azotus  (Ashdod)and  Jamnia,  towards  the 
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east ;  'that  is  to  say,  to  the  eastward  of  a  right  line 
between  those  two  places ;  and  such  is  the  actual 
position  of  'Akir,  relative  to  Esdftd  and  Yebna, 
at  the  present  day'  (Robinson's  '  Biblical  Re- 
searches, iii.,  pp.  22-25).  even  unto  the  sea.  [The 
Septuagint,  instead  of  this  latter  clause,  has  «Trd 
'AKKapwv  Fefiud,  or  lefxvat  (i.  e.,  Jabuch);  Tischen- 
dorf's various  readings.]  47.  Ashdod  [Septuagint, 
A(rf)(5«)3-]— now  EsdM,  south-west  of  Ekron.  with 
her  towns— ^i<. ,  her  daughters,  and  her  villages — 
i.  e.,  pastoral  enclosures.  Gaza  [nw,  the  strong; 
Septuagint,  Fd^a]— now  Ghuzzeh,  situated  aboiit 
three  miles  from  the  sea.  river  of  Egypt — el- 
Arish. 

48.  And  in  the  mountains  [nnni]— and  in  the 
mountain,  the  hill-country  of  Judah  [Septuagint, 
Kal  ev  Til  dpcivy].  Shamir  [Septuagint,  Samir] — a 
town  classed  with  Jattir  and  Socoh,  which  have 
been  discovered  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of 
Hebron ;  so  that  it  maybe  concluded  to  have  stood 
in  the  same  quarter ;  but  its  exact  site  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Jattir  [Trv,  pre-eminent;  Sep- 
tuagint, 'leSep]— perhaps  the  modern  'Attir  (Robin- 
son's '  Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  pp.  194, 625).  Socoh 
[Septuagint,  ^oox"] — now  Shaukeh,  or  Shuweikeh. 
49.  Dannah  [Septuagint,  'Ptwa).  Judging  from 
the  associated  towns,  it  stood  south  or  south-west 
of  Hebron.  Kirjath  -  sannah,  which  is  Detoir— 
Kirjath-sannah  —  city  of  palms  (Geseiiius);  so-called 
from  its  palm  trees,  'the  lingering  traces  of  the 
desert'  (Stanley,  '  Sinai  and  IPalestine,'  p.  161) ; 
called  also  Kirjath-sepher  (the  city  of  the  book). 
[Septuagint,  •ttoXis  ypa/jL/xaTwi/.}  "  Debir  "  (oracle) 
[Septuagint,  AajStp]  was  the  name  given  to  this 
town  after  its  capture  by  Caleb  (see  on  Judg.  i.  11). 
It  was  not  far  from  Hebron.  50.  Anab  [32V,  grape- 
town  ;  Septuagint,  Ayiii/] — the  'Anab  of  the  pres- 
ent day  (Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,' ii.,  pp. 
194,  195).  Eshtemoh  (obedience,  Gesenius)  [Sep- 
tuagint, "Es] — now  SemCi'a,  the  site  of  an  extensive 
ancient  town  (Robinsoiis  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii., 
p.  194;  also  627;  Bonar,  'Land  of  Promise,'  p. 
54).  Anim  [contract,  for  dto,  fountains (GesenJMs); 
Septuagint,  Attrd/^].  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ('Ono- 
mast.,' art.  'Avai'ip.)  say  it  was  about  nine  miles 
soutli  of  Hebron.  Wilson  ('Lands  of  the  Bible,' 
i.,  pp.  353-354)  considers  this  Anim  as  el-Ghuwein; 
not  the  Ain  (y.  ,32),  as  Robinson  does.  51.  Goshen 
[Septuagint,  To(76ix\.  Its  site  is  unknown.  Holon 
(sandy)  or  Hilen  (1  Chr.  vi.  58)  [Septuagint,  XaXoi/] 
— not  ascertained.  Giloh  [Septuagint,  rjjXttiju] — not 
yet  identified.  This  first  group  of  eleven  cities  seem 
to  have  clustered  round  Debir,  which  is  the  largest 
and  most  important.  52.  Arab  [Septuagint,  Alpeu. 
or  e/oe/3] — not  discovered.  Dumah  [nnn,  silence ; 
Septuagint,  ''PEfiva]  —  probably  el-Daumeh,  a 
ruined  village  six  miles  south-west  of  Hebron 
and  seventeen  from  Beit-Jibrln  ('Onomast.,'  art. 
'Dumah  ;'  Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,' i.,  p. 
314).  '  Although  it  does  not  lie  on  a  hill,  yet  it  is 
in  the  heart  of  a  hilly  region,  and  must  itself  be 
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54  tappuah,   and  Aphekah,   and   Humtah,  and   "  Kirjath-arba,    which  is 

55  Hebron,  and  Zior ;  nine  cities  with  their  villages :  Maon,  Carmel,  and 
56,  Ziph,  and  Juttah,  and  Jezreel,  and  Jokdeam,  and  Zanoah,  Cain,  Gibeah, 

58  and  Timnah ;    ten  cities  with  their  villages :    Halhul,   Beth-zur,   and 

59  Gedor,  and  Maarath,  and  Beth-anoth,  and  Eltekon ;  six  cities  with  their 

60  villages :  "  Kirjath-baal,  which  is  Kirjath-jearim,  and  Kabbah ;  two  cities 
with  their  villages : 

61,      In  the  wilderness,  Beth-arabah,  Middin,  and  Secacah,  and  Nibshan^ 
62  and  the  city  of  Salt,  and  ^  En-gedi ;  six  cities  with  their  villages. 
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very  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of 
tbe  sea.  It  must  have  been  well-watered,  and 
surrounded  by  a  fruitful  soil;  but  only  the 
name  remains  to  us  in  Scripture '  (Bonar,  '  Land 
of  Promise,'  p.  60).  Eshean  []m^,  support, 
prop  ;  Septuagint,  2o/xa ;  Alexandrian,  E<roi/]— not 
yet  met  with.  63.  Janum  [D'p^',  Janim  (chet,  ia 
the  Hebrew  text) ;  Septuagint,  'lefiatv ;  Alex- 
andrian, avov/x  {Tischendorf's  MSS.)] — unknown. 
Beth-tappuali  [niEn-nn,  bouse  of  the  citron  or  tbe 
apple  ;  Septuagint,  Bai^axov  ■  Alexandrian,  Bt^- 
2raTr<f)ov€} — now  TeffCih  {Robinson's  'Biblical  Re- 
searches,' ii.,  p.  428;  Porter's  'Handbook,'  p.  259) ; 
situated  one  hour  forty-five  minutes,  or  about 
five  miles,  west  from  Hebrou.  'It  appears  an  old 
village  on  a  high  and  broad  ridge.  It  contains  a 
good  number  of  inhabitants,  and  lies  in  the  midst 
of  olive-groves  and  vineyards,  with  marks  of 
industry  and  thrift  on  every  side.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  former  terraces  along  the  hillsides  are  still 
in  use ;  and  the  land  looks  somewhat  as  it  may 
have  done  in  ancient  times.  Several  portions  of 
walls,  ajiparently  those  of  an  old  fortress,  are 
visible  among  the  houses,  and  seem  to  attest  the 
antiquity  of  the  place.'  Aphekah  [Septuagint, 
^aKova],  64.  Humtah  [nQQn,  place  of  lizards ; 
Septuagint,  Eu/ud  ;  Alexandrian,  HunfiaToil — not 
known.  Kirjath  -  arha,  wMch  is  Hebron— (see 
on  ch.  xiv.  15. )  Zior  [np'V,  smallness ;  Septua- 
gint, Soif^ai'S- ;  Alexandrian,  <niop].  Eusehius  and 
Jerome  notice  it  ('Onomast.,'  art.  'Sitio')  as 
lying  between  .iElia  (Jerusalem)  and  Eleuthero- 
polis  (Beit-Jibrin).  It  may  probably  be  repre- 
sented by  Sa'ir  [Robinson's  '  Biblical  Researches,' 
second  appendix,  Arabic  Lists,  iv.,  el-Khiilil, 
Hebron),  a  village  about  six  miles  north  of  Hebron, 
on  the  road  to  Tekfiah.  This  group  clustered 
round  Hebron.  55.  Maon  [Septuagint,  Maeip ; 
Alexandrian,  IMatoj/] — now  Ma^n,  a  town  in 
ruins,  situated  on  a  round  hill  called  Tell  Ma'ln, 
twenty  minutes  distance  from  Carmel  (Robinson's 
'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  pp.  193-195;  Porter's 
'  Handbook,'  p.  61  ;  Wilton's  '  Negeb,'  p.  13,. 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  town  Maon  was  in  the 
hill-country;  but  "the  wilderness  of  Maon," 
where  Nabal's  flocks  pastured  (cf.  1  Sam.  xx. 
21;  xxiii.  24,  25)  was  in  the  Negeb,  "the  south 
country").  Carmel  [fruitful ;  Septuagint,  Xe/o/xeX] 
— a  city  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Hebron,  now 
Kurmtil  (1  Sam.  xv.  12),  different  from  the  Carmel 
of  Elijah.  The  ruins  of  Carmel  are  the  largest  of 
any  in  the  whole  district  (Robinson's  'Biblical 
Researches,' ii.,  p.  195;  Porter's  'Handbook,'  pp. 
61, 62 ;  '  Negeb,'  pp.  16-18).  Ziph— a  ruined  city  on 
a  mound  called  Tell  Zlf.  It  was  at  the  distance 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  el-Ramah.  Robinson 
tliought  the  extensive  ruins  to  the  east  of  Tell 
Ziph  to  be  those  of  the  city  itself.  Juttah— now 
Yutta.  66.  Jezreel  [Septuagint,  'lapiJ/X] — a  town, 
undiscovered  in  connection  with  the  southern 
Carmel.  Jokdeam  [Septuagint,  'Afn/cd/u]  —  un- 
known. Zanoah— diflerent  from  that  mentioned, 
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V.  34  (Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  343) 
[Septuagint,  Za;uu)i/]—perhaps  identified  in  Zantttah 
(Robinson's  'Appendix,'  ''Arabic  Lists,'  iv..  No.  4, 
containing  the  places  south-west  of  el-Khfilil) 
(Hebron).  57.  Cain  [):pn,  the  lance;  Septuagint, 
ZaKQ  vain;  Alexandrian,  ZavtoKeiju]  —  unknown. 
Gibeah  [Septuasjint,  Fa^ad] — now  Jeb'a,  a  village 
south-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  its  conical  hill  in 
Wady  Musurr  (Robinson's  '  Biblical  Researches,' 
ii.,  p.  327,  and  iii.,  'Appendix,'  'Arabic  Lists,' viii.; 
Porter's  'Handibook,^  p.  248).  Timnah  [Septua- 
gint, Ga/xi/aOd]— a  place  associated  with  Maon, 
Carmel,  &rc.,  in  the  mouutain  region  of  Judah, 
and  therefore  different  from  that  mentioned,  v. 
10.  This  group  of  ten  cities  doubtless  had  a 
centre ;  but  it  does  not  appear  which  of  them 
served  as  the  nexus.  [The  Septuagint  enumerates 
only  kvvea,  nine  cities,  in  this  group.]  58.  Halhul 
[Septuagint,  AlXova;  Alexandrian,  A\ou\] — a 
little  village,  now  Hulhul.  Jerome  placed  it  near 
Hebron  ('Onomast.,'  article  'Elul:'  cf.  Robinson's 
'  Biblical  Researches,'  i.,  p.  319 ;  also  iii.,  '  Appen- 
dix,' 'Arabic  Lists,'  iv.,  of  towns  north  of  el-Ktiulil 
(Hebron),  and  east  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem ; 
also  '  Later  Biblical  R,esearches,'  pp.  281,  282 ; 
Porter's  'Handbook,'  p.  72).  Beth-zur  [nii;-n\3, 
house  of  the  rock ;  Septuagint,  Bt^Srcrovp].  Eicsehius 
and  Jerome  ('Onomast.,'  article  'Bethsur')  place 
this  town  twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  only 
two  from  Hebron :  now  identified  with  a  place  called 
Edh-Dwireli:  the  name  of  its  tower  is  Beit-Stir  (see 
Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,'  L,  p.  320;  iii.,  p. 
14;  Porter's  'Handbook,'  p.  72).  Gedor  [Septua- 
gint, ri.6Swp]—now  Jedftr,  on  the  brow  of  tbe 
mountains  (cf.  1  Chr.  xii.  7  with  1  Chr.  iv.  39; 
Robinson's  'Later  Biblical  Researches,'  pp.  282, 
283).  59.  Maarath  (bare  place,  Gesenius)  [Septua- 
gint, Mayapcu^]—a,  town  north  of  Hebron  ;  not 
yet  identified.  Beth-anoth  [ni:p"n'3  (house  of 
response,  perhaps  of  echo,  Gesenius) ;  Septuagint, 
BaL^ava/ii] — probably  the  modern  Beit-'Ainftn,  40" 
N,  W.  Hebron  (Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,' 
ii.,  p;  186;  'Later  Researches,'  p.  281).  Eltekon 
[lpi?S^?,  God  is  its  foundation ;  Septuagint,  OiKov/x ; 
Alexandrian,  EXS-ekci/] — a  few  miles  north  of  He- 
bron, but  not  yet  identified.  It  is  uncertain  on 
what  principle  this  group  also  was  associated  The 
Septuagint  inserts  here  the  names  of  eleven  cities 
not  in  the  Hebrew  text.  Jerome  alludes  to  these 
in  his  Commentary  on  Micah  v.  2  [Gcko)  kuI 
'E<^po6d  auTrj.  eo-Tt  Br;6A.£e/x,  &C.,  and  di  Kwfxai 
aiiTwu].  He  thinks  it  very  probable  that  this 
group  of  cities  was  omitted  by  the  Jews  out  of 
malicious  hatred  to  Christianity,  because  Beth- 
lehem Ephratah,  the  birthplace  of  Christ,  -was  one 
of  them.  60.  Kirjath-baal,  which  is  Kirjath- 
jearim.  The  first  was  the  earlier  name,  doubtless 
from  Baal,  the  chief  object  of  Canaanitish  idol- 
atry ;  the  later  name  signified  the  '  city  of  forests ' 
(see  on  y.  9).     Rabbah  [nain;  Septuagint,  Sa)/3ijpa; 

Alexandrian,  ApefifSa]. 
61,  In  the  wilderness  [naiB?].    Midbar,  when 
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As  for  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  ^  the  children  of 
Judah  could  not  drive  them  out :  '^  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the 
children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 

AND  the  lot  of  the  children  of  Joseph  ^  fell  from  Jordan  by  Jericho, 
unto  the  water  of  Jericho  on  the  east,  to  the  wilderness  that  goeth  up 
from  Jericho,  throughout  mount  Beth-el,  and  goeth  out  from  Beth-el  to 
"Luz,  and  passeth  along  unto  the  borders  of  Archi  to  Ataroth,  and  goeth 
down  westward  to  the  coast  of  Japhleti,  *  unto  the  coast  of  Beth-horon 
the  nether,  and  to  "^  Gezer :  and  the  goings  out  thereof  are  at  the  sea. 
So  '^  the  children  of  Joseph,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  took  their  inheritance. 

And  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  according  to  their  families 
was  thus:    even  the  border  of  their  inheritance  on  the  east  side  was 
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y)receded  by  the  article,  is  generally  applied  to 
designate  the  Arabian  desert ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
used  to  denote  the  barren  regions  on  the  confines 
of  Palestine,  as  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
especially  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
the  rugged  cliffs  that  stretch  along  it.  Betli-arabah 
['"i?';j'.v'~n'3,  house  of  the  desert,  with  or  without 
Beith  (ch.  xviii.  IS);  Septuagiut,  BaSoapyels; 
Alexandrian,  /SiiS-apa/Ja] — a  place  situated  on  the 
north  border-point  of  the  territory  assigned  to 
Judah.  Middin  [Se{)tuagiut,  Aiyojy;  Alexandrian, 
MaSwu]  —  not  ascertained.  Secacali  [n^np,  en- 
closure ;  Septuagint,  Atoxio^a ;  Alexandrian, 
Soxox"]— perhaps  Sekakeh,  N.  1.3°  W.  from  Sinjil 
(Rohbison's  '  Biblical  Researches,'  iii.,  p.  83).  62. 
Nibslian  [Iv'^iin,  light  soil;  Septuagint,  'iia<p\ald>v; 
Alexandrian,  Ne/So-ai/].  Its  position  has  not  been 
discovered,  the  city  of  Salt  [Septuagint,  at  ttoXeis 
Sa^ujv,  and  ai  TToXts  a\(av}.  Van  de  Velde,  justly 
conceiving  that  this  city  lay  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  salt  mountain,  and  arrested  by  the 
fountains  at  the  ruins  of  Embarreg,  which  he  con- 
sidered amply  sufficient  to  supply  a  town  with 
water,  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  "city  of 
Salt"  stood  there  ('Syria  aud  Palestine,'  ii.,  p. 
123;  also  De  Saulcy,  'Journey  round  the  Dead 
Sea,'i.,  p.  258).  En-gedi  \_'-\.r]'V.,  fountain  of  the 
kidl— anciently  Hazezon-tamar  (see  on  Gen.  xiv. 
7)  [Septuagint,  A7;cafit;v;  Alexandrian,  Rvyaooi], 
now  'AinJidy.  'Traces  of  the  ancient  city  exist 
uj^on  the  plain  and  lowei-  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  south  side  of  the  brook  which  runs 
into  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are  rude 
aud  uninteresting,  consisting  merely  of  foundations 
and  shapeless  heaps  of  unhewn  stones'  {Porter's 
'Handbook,'  p.  242;  Robinson's  'Biblical  Ee- 
searclies,'  ii.,  pp.  209211;  Van  de  Velde,  'Syria 
and  Palestine,'  ii.,  ])p.  75,  101).  This  group  in  the 
Arabah,  on  the  high  levels  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  tribe,  comprised  six  cities,  which  studded  a 
district  where  no  trace  of  human  habitation  is  to 
be  found  but  the  tent  of  the  wild  Arab.  Seetzen 
remarks  that  'in  very  early  ages  this  country  was 
very  populous,  aud  that  the  furious  rage  of  the 
Arabs  was  able  to  convert  into  a  waste  this 
blooming  region,  extending  from  the  limit  of  the 
Hed.jaz  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus ' 
('Reiseu,'  vol.  iii.,  pp.  17,  18). 

63.  As  for  the  Jebusites  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive 
them  out.  There  is  no  discrexiancy  between  this 
passage  and  the  statement  in  ch.  xi.  19.  Although 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  defeat  of  the  king, 
did,  together  with  the  adjoining  territory,  become 
the  acquisition  of  the  victors,  the  fortress  of  Zion 
continued  to  resist,  and  remained  in  the  power  of 
the  Jebusites;  and  as  the  Israelites  were  unable 
to  occupy,  by  taking  immediate  possession  of  all 
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the  places  which  by  the  fortunes  of  w-ar  fell  into 
their  power,  the  Jebusites  recovered  a  large  part 
of  the  city,  from  which,  however,  they  were 
eventually  expelled  (Judg.  i.  8),  although  the 
stronghold  of  Zion  remained  impregnable  till  the 
reign  of  David. 

CHAP.  XVI.  1-4. -The  General  Borders  of 
THE  Sons  of  Jo.seph. 

1.  the  lot  of  the  children  of  Joseph  fell  ['^'Ji^n 
the  small  pebble  or  calculus  used  in  casting  lots, 
frequently  the  portion  awarded  by  lot:  tJS",  went 
forth]— referring  either  to  the  lot  as  drawn  out  of 
the  urn,  or  to  the  tract  of  land  thereby  assigned. 
The  first  four  verses  describe  the  territory  allotted 
to  the  family  of  Joseph— viz.,  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh— in  the  rich 
domains  of  central  Palestine.  It  was  drawn  in 
one  lot,  that  the  brethren  might  be  contiguously 
situated;  but  it  was  afterwards  divided.  The 
southern  boundary  only  isi  described  here ;  that  on 
the  north,  being  irregular  and  less  defined  (ch. 
xvii.  10,  11),  is  not  mentioned,  from  Jordan  by 
Jericho— ^i7.,  from  Jordan  Jericho  (cf.  Num.  xxvi. 
3,  G3;  xxxiii.  48),  meaning  the  point  of  the  river 
exactly  facing  Jericho,  unto  the  water  of  Jericho 
—the  winter  stream  of  the  Wady  Kelt  (ch.  xv.  7). 
which,  flowing  by  Jericho,  receives  the  waters  of 
'Ain  Ddk  and  'Ain  es-Sultan,  Elisha's  fountain 
{Bobinson's  'Biblical  Researches,' ii.,  pp.  304,  303, 
309;  'Physical  Geography,'  p.  86).  Then,  passing 
through  Wady  Harith  or  Wady  Suweinit,  it 
ascended  "the  wilderness"  [nni.Qn],  the  untilled 
pasture-lands,  to  mount  Beth-el— «.  e.,  the  shelving 
ridge  or  elevated  ground  around  the  city  of  Beth-el 
(cf.  1  Sam.  xiii.  2;  i?o?M'nso?t's  '  Physical  Geography,' 
p.  37;  Porter's  'Handbook,'  p.  218)— and  Luz.  the 
Canaanite  town  probably  on  the  other  side  oi  the 
hill;  thence  it  extended  to  the  borders  of  ['S^NiiTi] 
the  Archite  (probably  some  aboriginal  tribe)  to 
Ataroth,  or  perhaps '  'Ataroth-addar  "  (v.  5),  situated 
thereabouts  in  the  mountains  (Robinson's  'Biblical 
Researches,'  iii.,  p.  SO)  [■'!pl::?in]  (another  ancient 
tribe).  Beth-horon  the  nether  (lower:  see  on  ch. 
X.  11).  and  to  Gezer  (betweenthat  and  thesea:  cf. 
1  Ki.  ix.  17).  The  two  opposite  extremities  of  the 
southern  boundary  line  are,  eonformablv  with  this 
description,  stated  (1  Chr.  vii.  28)  to  nave  been 
Beth-el  on  the  east  and  Gezer  on  the  west,  the 
course  of  the  line  from  these  points  running  across 
the  country  in  a  N.E.  by  E.  direction.  Having 
described  the  position  of  Joseph's  family  generally, 
the  historian  proceeds  to  define  the  territory, 
first,  of  Ephraim. 

5-9.— The  Borders  of  the  Inheritance  of 
Ephraim. 

5.   the  border  of  their  inheritance  .  .  .  was 
Ataroth-addax.    Ataroth-addar  (now  AtSra),  four 
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G  ^  Ataroth-adar, -'^ unto  Beth-horon  the  upper;  and  the  border  went  out 
toward  the  sea  to  ^  Michmethah  on  the  north  side ;  and  the  border  went 
about  eastward  unto  Taanath-shiloh,  and  passed  by  it  on  the  east  to 

7  Janohah;  and  it  went  down  from  Janohah  to  Ataroth,  ''and  to  Naarath, 

8  and  came  to  Jericho,  and  went  out  at  Jordan.  The  border  went  out 
from  Tappuah  westward  unto  the  ^  river  Kanah;  and  the  goings  out 
thereof  were  at  the  sea.     This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  chil- 

9  dren  of  Ephraim  by  their  families.  And  the  separate  cities  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Ephraim  were  among  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Manasseh, 

10  all  the  cities  with  their  villages.  And  ■'they  drave  not  out  the  Canaan- 
ites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer;  but  the  Canaanites  dwell  among  the  Ephraimites 
unto  this  day,  and  serve  ^' under  tribute. 

17  THERE  was  also  a  lot  for  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  for  he  was  the  "first- 
born of  Joseph;  to  wit,  for  ''Machir,  the  first-born  of  Manasseh,  the 
father  of  Gilead :  because  he  was  a  man  of  war,  therefore  he  bad  "^  Gilead 

2  and  Bashan.  There  was  also  a  lot  for  ''the  rest  of  the  children  of 
Manasseh  by  their  families;  for  ^ the  children  of  ^Abiezer,  and  for  the 
children  of  Helek,  and  for  the  children  of  Asriel,  and  for  the  children  of 
Shechem,  and  -^for  the  children  of  Hepher,  and  for  the  children  of 
Shemida :  these  were  the  male  children  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph 
by  their  families. 

3  But  ^Zelophehad,  the  son  of  Hepher,  ttie  son  of  Gilead,  the  son  of 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  had  no  sons,  but  daughters  :  and  these  are 
the  names  of  his  daughters,  Mahlah,  and  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and 

4  Tirzah.  And  they  came  near  before  ''Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  before  the  princes,  saying,  ^  The  Lord  com- 
manded Moses  to  give  us  an  inheritance  among  our  brethren.  Therefore, 
according  to  the  ^  commandment  of  the  Lord,  he  gave  them  an  inheri- 
tance among  the  brethren  of  their  father. 
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miles  south  of  Jetta  (Robinson),  is  fixed  ou  as  a 
centre,  through  which  a  liue  is  drawn  from  upper 
Beth-horon  to  Miohmethah,  showing  the  western 
limit  of  their  actual  possessions.  The  tract  beyond 
that  line  to  the  sea  was  still  unconquered.  6. 
Michmetliah  on  the  north  side— ij^.,  the  Mich- 
methah,  a  place  of  note.  [Septuagint,  'iK-ao-^toi/.] 
The  northern  boundary  is  traced  from  this  point 
eastward  to  the  Jordan.  Janohali — now  Janftu, 
an  extensive  ruin.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ('Ono- 
mast.,'  article  'Janohah')  place  it  twelve  Roman 
miles  to  the  east  of  Shechem;  i.  t^,  just  where  it 
is  (Van  de  Velde,  '  Syria  and  Palestine,'  ii.,  pp.  303, 
304).  7.  And  it  went  down  from  Janohah.  The 
rapid  descent  of  the  valley  eastward  shows  the 
exactness  of  the  sacred  historian's  expression, 
"went  down."  and  to  Naarath  [nnnpj,  with  the 
affix  expressive  of  motion,  so  that  the  name  of 
the  place  was  Naarah] — farther  down  in  Wady 
Suweinit  than  Ataroth  (Atara)  (see  on  v.  2). 
LInstead  of  Naarah,  the  Septuagint  has  ai  Kw/xai 
avTwu.]  8.  from  Tappuah  (see  on  v.  53)  westward 
unto  the  river  Kanah  [r:p^  hn,  brook  Kanah,  so 
called  from  its  luxuriant  cane-brakes] — Wady  el- 
Akhdar,  south  of  Csesarea  (Porters  ' Handbook,' 
p.  383).  [The  Septuagint  has  e-7rl  XeXKavd.]  It  is 
retraced  from  east  to  west,  to  describe  the  pro- 
spective and  intended  boundary,  which  was  to 
reach  to  the  sea.  Kanah  (reedy)  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean.  9.  separate  cities  .  .  .  were 
among  the  inheritance  of  .   .   .  Manasseh  (ch. 

xvii.  9)  [Septuagint,  at  Tro'Xeis  di.  dipopia-Srela-ai., 
assigned,  appointed]— because  it  was  found  that 
the  tract  allotted  to  Ephraim  was  too  small  in 
proportion  to  its  population  aud  power.  10. 
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drave  not  out  the  Canaanites  .  .  .  serve  under 
tribute.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  fatal 
policy  of  the  Israelites,  in  neglecting  the  Divine 
command  (Ueut.  xx.  16)  to  exterminate  the 
idolaters. 

CHAP.  XVII.  1-6.— Lot  of  Manasseh. 

1.  There  was  also  a  lot  for  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh. Ephraim  had  been  mentioned  first,  as  the 
more  numerous  and  powerful  branch  of  the  family 
of  Joseph  (Gen.  xlviii.  19,  20) ;  but  Manasseh  still 
retained  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  had  a 
separate  inheritance  assigned.  Machir — his  de- 
scendants, the  father  of  Gilead.  Though  he  had 
a  son  of  that  name  (Num.  xxvi.  29;  xxvii.  1),  yet, 
as  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  article 
[I3;7i!n  '3?^],  reference  is  made,  not  to  the  person, 
but  the  province  of  Gilead.  "  Father  "  here  means 
lord  or  possessor  of  Gilead;  and  this  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  Machir,  but  his 
descendants,  who  subdued  (Jilead  and  Bashan 
(Num.  xxxii.  41;  Deut.  iii.  13-15).  These  Machir- 
ites  had  their  portion  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan. 
The  western  portion  of  land  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  was  divided  into  ten  portions,  be- 
cause the  male  descendants  who  had  sons  con- 
sisted of  five  families,  to  which,  consequently,  five 
shares  were  given;  and  the  sixth  family — viz.,  the 
posterity  of  Hepher— being  all  females,  the  five 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  were,  on  application  to 
the  valuators,  endowed  each  with  an  inheritance 
in  land  (see  on  Num.  xxvii.  1),  so  that  daughters 
in  their  circumstances  inherited  the  rights  of  sons. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  verses  are  calculated  to  convey 
the  impression  that  Gilead  and  Bashan  were  dif- 
ferent names  or  portions  of  the  same  region.     The 


The  discontent  of 


JOSHUA  XVII. 


the  tribe  of  Joseph. 


5  And  there  fell  ten  portions  to  Manasseh,  besides  the  land  of  Gilead 

6  and  Bashan,  which  were  on  the  other  side  Jordan;  because  the  daughters 
of  Manasseh  had  an  inheritance  among  his  sous:  and  ■'the  rest  of 
Manasseh's  sons  had  the  land  of  Gilead. 

7  And  the  coast  of  Manasseh  was  from  Asher  to  Michmethah,  that  lieth 
before  Shechem  ;  and  the  border  went  along  on  the  right  hand  unto  the 

8  inhabitants  of  En-tappuah.  Now  Manasseh  had  the  land  of  ^  Tappuah  : 
but  ^  Tappuah  on  the  border  of  Manasseh  belo7iged  to  the  children  of 

9  Ephraim ;  and  the  coast  descended  ^  unto  the  *  river  Kanah,  southward  of 
the  river  :  these  ""cities  of  Ephraim  are  among  the  cities  of  Manasseh  : 
the  coast  of  Manasseh  also  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  the 

10  outgoings  of  it  were  at  the  sea  :  southward  it  was  Ephraim's,  and  north- 
ward it  was  Manasseh's,  and  the  sea  is  his  border ;  and  they  met  together 

1 1  in  Asher  on  the  north,  and  in  Issachar  on  the  east.  And  **  Manasseh 
had  in  Issachar  and  in  Asher,  "Beth-shean  and  her  towns,  and  Ibleam 
and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her  towns,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  En-dor  and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Taanach  and 
her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and  her  towns,  even  three 

12  countries.  Yet  ^the  children  of  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  o/ those  cities;  but  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land. 

13  Yet  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  waxen  strong,  that 
they  put  the  Canaanites  to  ^  tribute ;  but  ^  did  not  iitterly  drive  them 
out. 

14  And  ""the  children  of  Joseph  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Wliy  hast 
thou  given  me  but  *  one  lot  and  one  portion  to  inherit,  seeing  I  am  *  a 

15  great  people,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me  hitherto?  And 
Joshua  answered  them.  If  thou  be  a  great  people,  then  get  thee  up  to  the 
wood  country,  and  cut  down  for  thyself  there  in  the  land  of  the  Periz- 
zites  and  of  the  ^giants,  if  mount  Ephraim  be  too  narrow  for  thee. 
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former,  however,  was  south  of  the  latter,  and  the 
two  countries  were  separate  and  distinct  (cf,  Deut. 
iii.  12). 

7-11.— This  Coast. 

7.  the  coast  of  Manasseh  was  from  Asher  to 
Michmethath  .  ,  .  the  border  went  along  on  the 
right  hand— i.  e.,  the  south.  The  southern  bound- 
ary is  here  traced  from  the  east.  Asher  (now 
Yasir),  the  starting-point,  was  a  town  fifteen  Roman 
miles  east  of  Shechem,  and  anciently  a  place  of  im- 
portance. 9.  the  coast  descended  unto  the  river 
Kanah,  southward  of  the  river.  The  line  which 
separated  the  possessions  of  the  two  brothers  from 
each  other  ran  to  the  south  of  the  stream,  and 
thus  the  river  was  in  the  territory  of  Manasseh  ; 
but  the  cities  which  were  upon  the  river,  though 
all  were  within  the  limits  of  Manasseh's  posses- 
sions, were  assigned  partly  to  Ephraim  and  partly 
to  Manasseh— those  on  the  south  side  being  given 
to  the  former;  those  upon  the  north  to  the  latter 
(Keil).  It  appears  (".  10)  that  Manasseh  was  still 
furtlier  interlaced  with  other  neighbouring  tribes. 
11.  Beth-shean  and  her  towns— Greek,  Scytho- 
polis  (now  Beisan),  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
towards  the  east  end  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
"Bethshean"  means  'house  of  rest;'  so  called 
from  its  being  the  halting  -  place  for  caravans 
travelling  between  Syria  or  Midian  and  Egypt, 
and  the  great  station  for  the  commerce  between 
these  countries  for  many  centuries,  Beth-ean,  the 
Hamitic  name  =  the  house  of  the  sun  [Sep- 
tuagint,  BaiS^o-ai/].  Ibleam  and  her  towns— in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Megiddo  (2  Ki.  ix.  27).  the  in- 
habitants of  Dor  and  her  towns— now  Tantoura  ; 
anciently  a  strong  fortress.  A  wall  of  wild  preci- 
pitous rock  defended  the  shore  fortifications  againot 
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attack  from  the  land  side.  En-dor  and  her  towns 
—situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  four  Roman  miles 
south  of  Tabor.  Taanach  ....  and  Megiddo. 
These  were  near  to  each  other,  and  they  are  gen- 
erally mentioned  in  Scripture  together.  They 
were  both  royal  and  strongly  fortified  places  (see 
on  Judg.  i.  27).  three  countries— districts  or 
provinces.  It  is  computed  that  Manasseh  pos- 
sessed in  Asher  and  Issachar  portions  of  ground 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  200  square  miles. 

12,  13.— Canaanites  not  driven  out. 

12.  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  cities.  Indolence,  a  love  of  ease, 
perhaps  a  mistaken  humanity,  arising  from  a 
disregard  or  forgetfulness  of  the  Divine  command, 
a  decreasing  principle  of  faith  and  zeal  in  the 
service  of  God,  were  the  causes  of  their  failure. 

14-18.— The  Children  of  Joseph  sue  for 
ANOTHER  Lot. 

14.  the  children  of  Joseph  spake  unto  Joshua. 
The  two  tribes  join  in  laying  a  complaint  before 
the  leader  as  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  their 
allotment,  and  its  insufficiency  to  be  the  residence 
of  tribes  so  vastly  increased.  But  Joshua's  answer 
yeas  full  of  wisdom  as  well  as  patriotism.  Know- 
ing their  character,  he  treated  them  accordingly, 
and  sarcastically  turned  all  their  arguments  against 
themselves.  Thus  he  rebuked  their  unbelief  and 
cowardice.    15.  cut  down  for  thyself  there  [nt^ini 

°?  vl  —  a^nd  tew  out;  i.e.,  make  for  thyself 
a  place  there  {Keil).  (The  verb  is  used  in  the 
same  sense — cut;  i.  e.,  make  for  thyself— y.  IS). 
the  land  of  the  Perizzites  [\nDn]— the  peasants, 
inhabitants  of  open,  iinwalled  villages  (cf.  1  Sam. 
vi.  18).    and  of  the  giants  [Q'^«Q^^^]— and  of  the 
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set  up  at  Shiloh. 


16  And  the  children  of  Joseph  said,  The  hill  is  not  enough  for  us:  and  all 
the  Canaanites  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  valley  have  "  chariots  of 
iron,  both  they  who  are  of  Beth-shean  and  her  towns,  and  they  who  are 

17  "of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  And  Joshua  spake  unto  the  house  of  Joseph, 
even  to  Ephraim  and  to  Manasseh,  saying.  Thou  art  a  great  people,  and 

18  hast  great  power:  thou  shalt  not  have  one  lot  07ily :  but  the  mountain 
shall  be  thine ;  for  it  is  a  wood,  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down :  and  the 
outgoings  of  it  shall  be  thine :  for  thou  shalt  drive  out  the  Canaanites, 
""  though  they  have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they  be  strong. 

AND  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  assembled 
together  "at  Shiloh,  and  *set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
^  there.     And  the  land  was  subdued  before  them. 

And  there  remained  among  the  children  of  Israel  seven  tribes,  which 
had  not  yet  received  their  inheritance.  And  Joshua  said  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  ''How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to  possess  the  land, 
which  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  hath  given  you?  Give  out  from 
among  you  three  men  for  each  tribe:  and  I  will  send  them,  and  they 
shall  rise  and  go  through  the  land,  and  describe  it  according  to  the 
inheritance  of  them ;  and  they  shall  come  again  to  me.  And  they  shall 
divide  it  into  seven  parts:  Judah  ''shall  abide  in  their  coast  on  the 
south,  and  'the  house  of  Joseph  shall  abide  in  their  coasts  on  the  north. 
Ye  shall  therefore  describe  the  land  into  seven  parts,  and  bring  the 
description  hither  to  me,  -^that  I  may  cast  lots  for  you  here  before  the 
Lord  our  God.  But  ^the  Levites  have  no  part  among  you;  for  the 
priesthood  of  ^the  Lord  is  their  inheritance:  *and  Gad,  and  Reuben, 
and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  have  received  their  inheritance  beyond 
Jordan  on  the  east,  -which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  gave  them. 
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Rephaim.  mount  Ephraim  — called  so  here  by 
anticipation.  The  Gilboa  range  between  Beth- 
shean  and  the  plain  of  Jezreel  is  meant,  anciently 
covered  with  an  extensive  forest.  16.  chariots 
of  iron— unusually  strengthened  with  that  metal, 
and  perhaps  armed  with  projecting  scythes, 
valley  of  Jezreel  ['^KPnr  pnP3]— in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel.  '  Emek '  denotes  a  long,  broad  level 
between  parallel  ranges  of  hills ;  and  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  lies  between  Gilboa  and  little  Hermon. 
Jezreel,  called  also  Esdraelon,  which  is  only  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word. 

CHAP.  XVIII.  1.— The  Tabernacle  set  up 
AT  Shiloh, 

1.  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  assembled  together  at  Shiloh.  The  main 
body  of  the  Israelites  had  been  diminished  by  the 
separation  of  the  three  tribes,  Judah,  Ephraim, 
and  Manasseh,  into  their  respective  allotments; 
and  the  country  having  been  in  a  great  measure 
subdued,  the  camp  was  removed  to  Shiloh,  anciently 
Taanath  (ch,  xvi,  6;  according  to  Kurtz,  vol,  ii., 
p.  70),  now  Seilun.  _  "Shiloh,"  denoting  'rest,' 
was  a  name  given  in  allusion  to  the  ark  being 
now  placed  in  a  permanent  station.  It  was  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  twelve 
north  of  Beth-el,  and  ten  south  of  Shecbem,  and 
embosomed  in  a  rugged  and  romantic  glen.  This 
sequestered  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  country  might 
have  been  recommended  by  the  dictates  of  con- 
venience :  there  the  allotment  of  the  territory 
could  be  most  conveniently  made,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  to  the  dififerent  tribes.  But,  '  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  was  also  set  up 
there,'  and  its  removal  therefore  must  have  been 
made  or  sanctioned  by  Divine  intimation  (Deut, 
xii.  II),  It  remained  in  Shiloh  for  more  than  300 
years  (1  Sam.  iv.  1-11). 
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2-9.  —  The  Remainder  of  the  Land  de- 
scribed, 

2.  there  remained ,  .  ,  seven  tribes,  which  had 
not  yet  received  their  inheritance.  The  selection 
of  Shiloh  for  the  seat  of  worship,  together  with 
the  consequent  removal  of  the  camp  thither,  had 
necessarily  interrupted  the  casting  of  lots,  which 
was  commenced  by  fixing  localities  for  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Joseph,  Various  causes  led  to  a 
long  delay  in  resuming  it.  The  satisfaction  of  the 
people  with  their  change  to  so  pleasant  and  fertile 
a  district,  their  preference  of  a  nomad  life,  a  love 
of  ease,  and  reluctance  to  renew  the  war,  seem  to 
have  made  them  indifferent  to  the  possession  of  a 
settled  inheritance.  But  Joshua  was  too  much 
alive  to  the  duty  laid  on  him  by  the  Lord  to  let 
matters  continue  in  that  state  ;  and  accordingly, 
since  a  general  conquest  of  the  land  had  been 
made,  he  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  lot,  believing  that  when  each  tribe  should 
receive  its  inheritance,  a  new  motive  would  arise 
to  lead  them  to  exert  themselves  in  securing  the 
full  possession.  3.  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go 
to  possess  the  land.  This  reproof  conveys  an 
impression  that  the  seven  tribes  were  dilatory  to 
a  criminal  extent,  4.  Give  out  from  among  you 
three  men  for  each  tribe.  Though  the  lot  deter- 
mined the  part  of  the  country  where  each  tribe 
was  to  be  located,  it  could  not  determine  the 
extent  of  territory  which  might  be  required ;  and 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  children  of  Joseph  with 
the  alleged  smallness  of  their  possession  gave 
reason  to  fear  that  complaints  might  arise  from 
other  quarters,  unless  precautions  were  taken  to 
make  a  proper  distribution  of  the  land.  For  this 
purpose  a  commission  was  given  to  twenty-one 
persons— three  chosen  from  each  of  the  seven 
tribes  which  had  not  yet  received  their  inherit- 
ance— to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  country. 
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11 
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And  the  men  arose,  and  went  away :  and  Joshua  charged  them  that 
went  to  describe  the  land,  saying,  Go  and  walk  through  the  land,  and 
describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me,  that  I  may  here  cast  lots  for  you 
9  before  the  Lord  in  Shiloh.  And  the  men  went  and  passed  through  the 
land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book,  and  came 
10  again  to  Joshua  to  the  host  at  Shiloh.  And  Joshua  cast  ^  lots  for  them 
in  Shiloh  before  the  Lord  :  and  there  Joshua  divided  the  land  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  according  to  their  divisions. 

And  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  came  up  accord- 
ing to  their  families :  and  the  coast  of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the 
children  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Joseph. 

And  *  their  border  on  the  north  side  was  from  Jordan ;  and  the  border 
went  up  to  the  side  of  Jericho  on  the  north  side,  and  went  up  through 
the  mountains  westward ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  the  wilder- 
13  ness  of  Beth-aven.  And  the  border  went  over  from  thence  toward  Luz, 
to  the  side  of  Luz,  'which  is  Beth-el,  southward;  and  the  border 
descended  to  Ataroth-adar,  near  the  hill  that  lieth  on  the  south  side  "'  of 
the  nether  Beth-horon. 

And  the  border  was  drawn  thence,  and  compassed  the  corner  of  ^the 
sea  southv/ard,  from  the  hill  that  lieth  before  Beth-horon  southward;  and 
the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  "  Kirjath-baal,  which  is  Kirjath-jearim,  a 
city  of  the  children  of  Judah:  this  was  the  west  quarter. 

And  the  south  quarter  was  from  the  end  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  the 
border  went  out  on  the  west,  and  went  out  to  "the  well  of  waters  of 

16  Nephtoah :  and  the  border  came  down  to  the  end  of  the  mountain  that 
lieth  before  ^the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  which  is  in  the  valley 
of  ^  the  giants  on  the  north,  and  descended  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  to 

17  the  side  of  Jebusi  on  the  south,  and  descended  to  *  En-rogel,  and  was 
drawn  from  the  north,  and  went  forth  to  En-shemesh,  and  went  forth 
toward  Geliloth,  which  is  over  against  the  going  up  of  Adummim,  and 

18  descended  to  the  ^  stone  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben,  and  passed  along 
toward  the  side  over  against  ^Arabah  northward,  and  went  down  unto 

19  Arabah;  and  the  border  passed  along  to  the  side  of  Beth-hoglah  north- 
ward :  and  the  outgoings  of  the  border  were  at  the  north  ^  bay  of  the 
salt  sea  at  the  south  end  of  Jordan :  this  icas  the  south  coast. 

And  Jordan  was  the  border  of  it  on  the  east  side.  This  teas  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,  by  the  coasts  thereof  round 
about,  according  to  their  families. 
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They  "  went  and  passed  through  the  land,  and 
described  it  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book  " 
[v.  9);  dividing  the  land  according  to  its  value, 
and  the  worth  of  the  cities  which  it  contained, 
into  seven  equal  portions.  This  was  no  light  task 
to  undertake.  It  required  learning  and  intelli- 
gence, which  they  or  their  instructors  had,  in  all 
probability,  brought  with  them  out  of  Egypt. 
Accordingly,  Jose2)hus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  i., 
sec.  21)  says  that  the  survey  was  performed  by 
men  expert  in  geometry.  And,  in  fact,  the  cir- 
cumstantial account  which  is  given  of  the  bound- 
aries of  each  tribe  and  its  situation  well  proves 
it  to  have  been  the  work  of  no  mean  or  incom- 
petent hands. 
10.— Divided  by  Lot. 

10.  Josbua  cast  lots  for  them  in  Shiloh  before 
the  Lord — before  the  tabernacle,  where  the  Divine 
presence  was  manifested,  and  which  associated 
with  the  lot  the  idea  of  Divine  sanction. 

11.  the  lot  of  .  .  .  Benjamin  came  up.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  there  were  two  urns  or  vessels 
from  which  the  lots  were  drawn,  one  containing 
the  names  of  the  tribes,  the  other  containing  those 
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of  the  seven  iiortions,  and  that  the  two  were 
drawn  out  simultaneously,  the  coast  of  their 
lot  .  .  .  between  the  children  of  Judah  and 
the  children  of  Joseph.  It  lay  intermediate  ou 
the  south  of  Ephraim  and  north-east  of  Judah  (cf. 
ch.  XV.  5-9).  Its  northern  border,  commencing  on 
the  east  from  the  Jordan,  extended  on  the  north 
of  Jericho  as  far  as  the  wilderness  of  Bethaven. 
From  this  point  its  western  border  ran  to  the 
nether  Beth-horon,  whence,  luest  (not  by  "the 
sea,"  as  in  our  version),  it  descended  southward 
to  the  wooded  district  of  Kirjath-jearim,  forming 
there  an  angle  with  the  north  border  of  the  canton 
of  Judah.  The  southern  border  was  drawn  from 
Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  the  principal  landmarks 
which  divided  it  from  Judah  being  Nephtoah, 
En  rogel,  En-shemesh  (now  Bir  el-Haoud),  and  the 
stone  of  Bohan  (see  on  ch.  xv.  6).  The  eastern 
border  was  the  Jordan.  It  was  the  smallest  allot- 
ment of  all  the  tribes,  in  consequence,  as  Josenhus 
saySj  of  the  superior  richness  of  the  soil  (An- 
tiquities,' b.  v.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  22).  Thus  the  prophecy  of 
Moses  respecting  tlie  inheritance  of  Benjamin  was 
remarkably  accomplished  (see  on  Deut.  xxxiii.  12). 
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21  Now  the  cities  of  tlie  tribe  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  according  to 
their  famiUes  were  '  Jericho,  and  *  Beth-hoglah,  and  the  valley  of  Keziz, 

22  and  Beth-arabah,  and  Zemaraim,  and  Beth-el,  and  Avim,  and  JParah,  and 

24  Ophrah,  and  Chephar-haammonai,  and  Ophni,  and  '  Gaba ;  twelve  cities 

25  with  their  villages :  Gibeon,  and  Ramah,  and  Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh,  and 
27,  Cliephirah,  and  Mozah,  and  Rekem,  and  Irpeel,  and  Taralah,  and  "Zelah, 
28  Eleph,  and  " Jebusi,  which  is  Jerusalem,  Gibeath,  and  Kirjath ;  fourteen 

cities  with  their  villages.     Tliis  is  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Benjamin  according  to  their  families. 
19      AND  the  second  lot  came  forth  to  Simeon,  even  for  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Simeon  according  to  their  families:    and  their  inheritance 
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21.  the  Cities  of  the  tribe  of  .  .  .  Benjamin 
.  .  .  were  Jericho  (see  on  cli.  xi.  1) .  .  .  Beth-hoglah 
(see  on  oh.  xv.  G) .  . .  the  valley  of  Keziz  [Septuagint, 
'A,u£'.-a(ris]--sitiiated  towards  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  territory.  The  name  is  deiived  from  a  root 
verb  signifying  to  cut  oji ;  and  hence  3Ir.  Grove 
remarks  suggestively,  'Is  it  possible  that  this 
place  can  have  any  connection  with  the  general 
circumcision  vvhicli  took  place  at  Gilgal,  in  the 
neighbourhood?'  22.  Beth-arabah— (see  on  ch.  xv. 
61.)  Zemaraim  [Sept  iiagintjSapa] — uowes-Sumi'ah, 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  between  Beth-arabah  and 
Beth-el.  Beth-el— (see  on  ch.  xvi.  1:  cf.Gen.  xxviii. 
19.)  23.  Avim  [Septuagint,  A leiy]— probably  a 
corruxition  of  Ai.  Parah  [Septuagint,  ^ufia]. 
Jerome  ('Onomast.')  says  it  stood  five  miles 
off  Bethel.  Ophrah  [Septuagint,  'E<l>i)aSrd]  (cf.  1 
Sara.  xiii.  17)— said  by  Euaehius  and  Jerome 
('Onomast.')  to  have  been  five  Roman  miles  east 
of  Bethel;  and  supposed  by  Bobinson  ('Biblical 
Researches,'  ii.,  p.  125)  to  be  identified  in  et- 
Taiyibeh.  24.  Chephar-haammonai — ('.e.,  hamlet 
of  the  Ammonites  [Septuagint,  Knpatpa,  Kecpifja, 
Moi/iJ— not  ascertained.  Ophni  [':j!i?n]— the  Ophnite. 
The  Septuagint  omits.  Gaba  [Septuagint,  Tafida] 
—the  same  as  Geba.  twelve  cities  with  their 
villages.  This  group  of  cities  lay  in  the  north 
and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  allotment  of  Ben- 
jamin. 25.  Gibeon — i  e.,  situated  on  a  hill  [Sep- 
tuagint, ra/3(ta)y]— one  of  the  Hivite  cities  (see  on 
ch.  ix.  17).  Eamah  [npnn,  the  height;  Septua- 
gint, 'Pa;udT  Its  position  is  indicated  by  its  being 
mentioned  liere  between  Gibeon  and  Beeroth,  and 
still  more  exactly  in  Isa.  x.  28-32.  Beeroth  [Sep- 
tuagint, B6i)pft)3-a]— (see  on  ch.  ix.  17.)  26.  Mizpeh 
[ngvon,  the  watch-tower,  pillar,  or  elevated  place ; 
Septuagint,  Mao-o-i/^a] — a  place  of  popular  conven- 
tion (Judg.  XX.  1,  3;  1  Sam.  vii.  516:  cf.  1  Ki.  xv. 
22 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6).  Chephirah  [n-j'ssn,  the  hamlet ; 
Septuagint,  »>-e(^/pa]— identified  with  Krjir,  two 
miles  east  of  Ydlo  (see  on  ch.  ix.  17).  Mozah 
[Hibn— j.  e.,  the  springhead  [Stanley,  'Sinai  and 
Palestine,'  Appendix,  sec.  53) ;  Septuagint,  'A/joikij] 
—supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  Kulonieh  (Colonia),  a  village  on  the  Jaffa  road, 
four  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  [Schwarz;  Robinson, 
'Biblical  Researches,' iii.,  see  Appendix;  'Arab. 
List,' Part  I.,  viii.,  4).  27.  Rekem— perhaps  ^ira 
Karim,  near  Kulonieh  (Motza).  Irpeel  —  i.e., 
what  God  heals  [Gesenius).  Its  position  has  not 
been  discovered.  Taralah  [Septuagint,  Qape^\a\ 
— not  yet  identified.  28.  Zelah  [the  Septuagint 
omits] — (cf.  2  Sam.  xxL  14.)  No  trace  of  it  has 
been  found.  Eleph  [:]^N;n]— the  ox  or  cow,  indicat- 
ing the  pastoral  character  of  the  place.  Jebusi, 
which  is  Jerusalem  ['C'a:n,  the  Jebusite;  Sep- 
tuagint, TeiSoDs]— (see  on  ch.  xv.  8. )  The  import  of 
Jerusalem  is,  according  to  llcland  ('  Palasstina,'  p. 
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832),  HengAtenherg  (Ps.  iii.,  p.  331),  and  Ewald 
( '  Hebrew  Grammar '),  the  veacefal  possession ;  but 
according  to  Hofmann,  tlie  foundation  of  peace  (cf. 
Gen.  xxxi.  51:  see  on  2  Sam.  v.  9).  Another 
derivation  has  been  suggested  from  Luke  xix.  42. 
Gibeath  [Septuagint,  YufiawSj],  The  three  towns, 
Gibeon,  Gibe.ih,  and  Geba,  are  all  enumerated  as 
belonging  to  Benjamin.  The  two  latter  are  clearly 
distinguished,  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  3.  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin (Tuleil  el-Tiil,  the  hill  of  the  beans)  was  at 
least  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Gibeon  and  Ramah,  with 
which,  therefore,  it  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  associated  in  this  enumeration.  But  it  is  here 
in  the  construct  state;  and  hence  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  joined  to  the  following 
word,  Gibeath-kirjath  — j.  e.,  the  hill  of  Kirjath, 
viz.,  Kirjath-jearim.  It  is  no  fatal  objection  to 
this  conjecture  that  it  diminishes  the  number  of 
cities.  The  Septuaaint  version  shows  plainly  that 
the  text  here  has  '^been  altered,  fourteen  cities 
with  their  villages.  Tiiis  second  group  of  cities 
was  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  allotment. 

CHAP.  XIX.  1-9.— The  Lot  op  Simeon. 

1.  the  second  lot  came  forth  to  Simeon.  The 
next  lot  that  was  drawn  at  Shiloh  gave  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  his  inheritance  within  the  territory 
which  had  been  assigned  to  that  of  Judah.  The 
knowledge  of  Canar.u  iiossessed  by  the  Israelites 
when  the  division  of  the  land  commenced  was  but 
very  general,  being  derived  from  the  rapid  sweep 
they  had  made  over  it  during  the  course  of  con- 
quest ;  and  it  was  on  the  ground  of  that  rough 
survey  alone  that  the  distribution  proceeded  by 
which  Judah  received  an  inheritance.  Time 
showed  that  this  territory  was  too  large  (v.  9), 
either  for  their  numbers,  however  great,  to  occupy, 
and  their  arms  to  defend,  or  too  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  allotments  of  the  other  tribes.  Justice, 
therefore,  required,  what  kind  and  brotherly  feeling 
readily  dictated,  a  modification  of  their  possession  ; 
and  a  part  of  it  was  ap)iropriated  to  Simeon.  By 
thus  establishing  it  within  the  original  domain  of 
another  tribe,  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  in  regard  to 
Simeon  was  fulfilled  (Gen.  xlix.  7);  for,  from  its 
boundaries  being  not  traced,  there  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  its  people  were  divided  and  dis- 
persed among  those  of  Judah.  It  seems  to  have 
obtained  only  what  land  and  cities  Judah  could 
spare.  It  was,  in  fact,  dispersed  over  the  south 
and  south-west  of  Canaan ;  and  though  one  group  of 
its  cities,  named  vv.  2-6,  give  the  idea  of  a  compact 
district,  as  it  is  usually  represented  by  mapmakers, 
the  other  group  [vv.  7,  8)  were  situated,  two  in  the 
south  and  two  elsewhere,  with  tracts  of  the 
country  around  tliem,  (see  on  ch.  xv.  21,  &c.) 
There  is  a  Jewish  tradition,  besides,  that  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  were  scattered  over  the  laml,  dis- 
charging the  offices  of  schoolmasters  and  lawyers, 
just  as  that  of  Levi  furnished  the  priests  (Ked  on 
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2  was  "  within  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Judah.     And  ^  they  had 

3  in  their  inheritance  *^  Beer-sheba,  and  Sheba,  and  ''Moladah,  and  Hazar- 

4  shual,  and  Balah,  and  Azem,  and  ^  Eltolad,  and  Bethul,  and  Hormah, 

5  and  Ziklag,  and  Beth-marcabath,  and  Hazar-susah,  and  Beth-lebaoth, 

7  and   Sharuhen;   thirteen  cities  and  their  villages:  Ain,   Remmon,  and 

8  Ether,  and  Ashan;  four  cities  and  their  villages:  and  all  the  villages 
that  were  round  about  these  -cities  to  Baalath-beer,  Ramath  of  the  south. 
This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon  according 

9  to  their  families.  Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judah  was  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Simeon :  for  the  part  of  the  children  of 
Judah  was  too  much  for  them :  therefore  the  ehildxen  of  Simeon  had 
their  inheritance  within  the  inheritance  of  them. 

1 0  And  the  third  lot  came  up  for  the  children  of  Zebulun  according  to 

11  their  families :  and  the  border  of  their  inheritance  was  unto  Sarid:  and 
their  border  went  up  toward  •'the  sea,  and  Maralah,  and  reached  to  Dab- 

12  basheth,  and  reached  to  the  river  that  is  before  ^  Jokneam ;  and  turned 
from  Sarid  eastward  toward  the  sun-rising  unto  the  border  of  Chisloth- 

13  tabor,  and  then  goeth  out  to  Daberath,  and  goeth  up  to  Japhia,  and  from 
thence  passeth  on  along  on  the  east  to  Gittah-hepher,  to  Ittah-kazin,  and 

14  goeth  out  to  Remmon- ^methoar,  to  Neah;  and  the  .border  com  passeth  it 
on  the  north  side  to  Hannathon :  and  the  outgoings  thereof  are  in  the 
valley  of  Jiphthah-el : 

15  And  ''Kattath,  and  Nahallal,  and  ^Shimron,  and  Idalah,  and  Beth- 

16  lehem:  twelve  cities  with  their  villages.  This  ^s -^  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Zebulun  according  to  their  families,  these  cities  with  their 
villages. 

17  And  the  fourth  lot  came  out  to  Issachar,  for  the  children  of  Issachar 

18  according  to  their  families.     And  their  border  was  toward  ^Jezreel,  and 

19  Chesulloth,  and  'Sbunem,  and  Haphraim,  and  Shihon,  and  Anaharath, 
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'Joshua;'  Reland,  ^Palsestina,'  i.,  pp.  143-151). 
2.  Beer-slieba,  and  Sheba  [Septnagint,  S.aixaa]. 
Keil,  in  reference  to  ihese  towns,  .^spouses  the 
traditional  view  of  the  Jews,  that  there  were  two 
places  bearing  the  name  of  Beer-sheba ;  Belaud,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Sheba  of 
this  passage  is  the  Shema  of  ch.  xv.  26,  and  sup- 

Eorts  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  LXX.,  who  give, 
owever,  a  different  name  to  Shema  in  the  last- 
cited  passage.  3.  Balah  (ch.  xv.  29)— or  Biihah  (.1 
Chr.  iv.  29).  4.  Bethul— or  Beth-el  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27), 
or  Bethuel  (1  Chr.  iv.  ,30)  =  Chesil  (see  on  ch.  xv. 
30).  6.  Sharuhen  [Septuagint  renders  it  hi  aypol 
avToiv,  probably  reading  jnntJ']— their  fields,  as 
i?efo?id  ('Palsestina')  conjectures.  8.  Ramath  of 
the  south  —  Ramath-negeb  (according  to  the 
reading  of  four  MSS.),  low  ridges  of  the  Negeb. 
10-16.— Of  Zkbulun. 

10.  the  third  lot  came  up  for  the  children  of 
Zebulun.  The  boundaries  of  the  possession  as- 
signed to  them  extended  from  the  lake  of  Chin- 
nereth  (sea  of  Galilee)  on  the  east,  to  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  west ;  for  although  they  do  not 
seem  at  first  to  have  touched  ou  the  -western 
shore^a  part  of  Manasseh  running  north  into 
Asher  (ch.  xvii.  10)— they  afterwards  did,  accord- 
ing to  the  prediction  of  Moses  (Dent,  xxxiii.  19). 
The  extent  from  south  to  north  cannot  be  very 
exactly  traced,  the  sites  of  many  of  the  places 
through  which  the  boundary  line  is  drawn  being 
unknown.     Some  of  the  cities  were  of  note. 

15.  Kattath  [Septuagint,  Ka-ravaS^] — is  supposed 
by  Schicarz  to  be  the  Cana  of  Galilee.  Nahallal 
— or  Nahalal  (ch.  xxi.  35)  [Septuagint,  Na/3aaX]. 
Shimron  [Septuagint,  'Svfxowi>]  —  identified  by 
Schwarz  ■with  Simdniyeh  (the  Simonias  of 
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Josephus),  a  village  situated  a  little  west  of 
Nazareth.  Idalah  [Septuagint,  "lefiix'"]  —  un- 
known. Beth-lehem  [Septuagint,  Bai5'/aay]— now 
Beit-lahm,  described  by  Robinson  as  about  six 
miles  west  cf  Nazareth. 

17-23.— Of  Issachar. 

17.  the  fourth  let  came  out  to  Issachar.  In- 
stead of  describing  the  boundaries  of  this  tribe, 
the  inspired  historian  gives  a  list  of  its  principal 
cities.  These  cities  are  all  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Jezreel  (town  of  God) 
[Septuagint, 'la^ijX,  and  le^pae/V  {Tischendovj  j'\— 
now  Zer'in.  Eiisebius  and  Jerome  ('Onomast.,' 
art.  '  Jezrael')  describe  it  as  situated  between  Legio 
(el-Lejjfin)  and  Eleutheropolis  (now  Beisan)  (see 
Robinson's  'Biblical  Reseai'ches,'  iii.,  pp.  16.3-167; 
Porter's  'Handbook,'  p.  363).  Chesulloth  [ni'pD^n, 
the  loins;  Septuagint,  Xao-aXtuS-]  —  or  Chisloth- 
tabor  (i\  12) ;  identified  by  Robinson  ('  Biblical 
Researches,'  iii.,  p.  162,  and  note  3)  with  the 
village  of  Iksal,  situated  on  a  low  rocky  ridge  or 
mound  near  Tabor.  Shunem  [dii3>  or  d'Jw"  (two 
resting  -  places,  Gpsenius) ;  Septuagint,  '2ovvaix\. 
Eusebius  called  it  Salem,  now  Solam,  lying  on  the 
declivity  at  the  western  end  or  lower  slope  of 
Jebel  ed-Dahy,  over  against  Zer'in  (Robinson's 
'Biblical  Researches,'  iii.,  p.  169;  Porter's  'Hand- 
book, '  \\  357).  Haphraim  [nnsn,  the  two  pits ;  Sep- 
tnagint, 'A711/] — supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  modern  village  el-Afdleh,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Solam  (Shunem).  Shihon  [p^5'a'';  Septua- 
gint, 2t(opa].  It  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
/ero?we(' Onomast.')  as  standing  in  their  time  'near 
mount  Tabor.'  But  it  has  not  been  identified. 
Anaharath   [Septuagint,  'Avaxepe^J.    Its   site  is 
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20  and  Rabbith,  and  Kishion,  and  Abez,  and  '"Remeth,  and  En-gannim, 

22  and  En-haddah,  and  Beth-pazzez;  and  the  coast  reacheth  to  "Tabor,  and 
Shahazimah,  and  Beth-sliemesh ;  and  the  outgoings  of  their  border  were 

23  at  Jordan;  sixteen  cities  with  their  villages.  This  w  the  inheritance  of 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Issachar  according  to  their  families,  the  cities 
and  their  villages. 

24  And  the  fifth  lot  came  out  for  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Asher 

25  according  to  their  families.     And  their  border  was  "Helkath,  and  Hali, 

26  and  Beten,  and  Achshaph,  and  Alammelech,  and  Amad,  and  Misheal; 

27  and  reacheth  to  ^Carmel  westward,  and  to  Shihor-libnath ;  and  turneth 
toward  the  sun-rising  to  Beth-dagon,  and  reacheth  to  Zebulun,  and  to 
the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el  toward  the  north  side  of  Beth-emek,  and  Neiel, 

28  and  goeth  out  to  ^Cabul  on  the  left  hand,  and  Hebron,  and  Rehob,  and 

29  Hammon,  and  '  Kanah,  ^even  unto  great  Zidon ;  and  then  the  coast 
turneth  to  Ramah,  and  to  the  strong  city  ^Tyre;  and  the  coast  turneth 
to  Hosah ;  and  the  outgoings  thereof  are  at  the  sea  from  the  coast  to 

30  'Achzib:  Ummah  also,  and  Aphek,  and  Rehob:  twenty  and  two  cities 

31  with  their  villages.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  children 
of  Asher  according  to  their  families,  these  cities  with  their  villages. 

32  The  sixth  lot  came  out  to  the  children  of  Naphtali,  eve7i  for  the  children 

33  of  Naphtali  according  to  their  families.  And  their  coast  was  from  Heleph, 
from  Allon  to  Zaanannim,  and  Adami,  Nekeb,  and  Jabneel,  unto  Lakum ; 

84  and  the  outgoings  thereof  were  at  Jordan :  and  then  "the  coast  turneth 
westward  to  Aznoth-tabor,  and  goeth  out  from  thence  to  Hukkok,  and 
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unknown.  20.  Rabbith  [n'ann,  the  multitude; 
Septiiagint,  Aa/SiptJi/].  Nothing  is  known  of  it. 
EisMon  [nvffp,  hardness ;  Septuagiat,  Ki<r««v] — 
unknown.  Abez  [y?!;*,  tin ;  Septuagint,  'P£/3es]— 
unknown.  21.  Remeth  [Septuagint,  'Pe/i/uas]. 
Several  conjectures  have  been  advanced  respect- 
ing the  position  of  this  city ;  hut  as  they  are 
doubtful,  it  is  needless  to  mention  them.  En- 
gannim  [c'-ii"]'!?,  fountain  of  gardens  ;  Septuagint, 
'ItttV  Kai  To/ijuaj/] — the  Ginasa  of  J^osep/iw.s  {' Anti- 
quities, b.  XX.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  1;  also  'Jewish  Wars,'  b. 
iii.,  ch.  iii.,  sec.  4),  on  the  borders  of  the  great  plain 
towards  Samaria,  now  Jenln  (Roh'mson! s  ' Biblical 
Kesearches,'  iii.,  p.,  156  ;  Bovet,  'Voyage  en  Terre 
Sainte,'  p.  382).  En-baddab  [rrm  pi?,  swift  foun- 
tain]— not  identified.  Betb-pazzez  [VSQ  n'3^  house 
of  dispersion  ;  Septuagint,  B»)p(ra</)jjs]— unknown. 
22.  Tabor— a  Levitical  city  (1  Chr.  vi.  77;  Hos.  v. 
1).  Sbabazimab  [nnu-riB';  Septuagint,  2aXi/x  /ca-ra 
^aXacraav] — unknown.  Betb-sbemesb  —  house  of 
the  sun  [Septuagint,  BaiS-o-a/uusJ ;  uoiknown. 

24-31.— Of  Asher. 

24.  tbe  fifth  lot  came  out  for  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Asher.  The  western  boundary  is 
traced  from  north  to  south  through  tiie  cities 
mentioned  ;  the  site  of  which,  however,  is  un- 
known. 26.  to  Carmel  westward,  and  to  Shihor- 
libnath — 1.  €.,  the  black  or  muddy  river;  prob- 
ably the  Nahr  Belka,  below  Dor  (Tantoura) ;  for 
that  town  belonged  to  Asher  (ch.  xvii.  10).  Thence 
the  boundary  line  turned  eastward  to  Beth-dagon, 
a  town  at  the  junction  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali, 
"  on  the  left  hand,"  and  ran  northwards  as  far  as 
Cabul,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  'Akka 
(Accho,  Ptolemais),  now  Kabul,  with  other  towns, 
amongst  which  is  mentioned  (v.  28)  "great  Zidon  ;" 
so  called  on  account  of  its  being  even  then  the 
flourishing  metropolis  of  the  Phoenicians.  Though 
included  in  the  inheritance  of  Asher,  this  town 
Mas  never  possessed  by  them  (Judg.  i.  31).  27. 
to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el  [Septuagint,  'EKyai 
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Kal  ipdairiX] — identified  with  Jotapata,  now  Jefdt,  a 
village  in  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  midway  be- 
tween the  lake  of  Gennesaret  and  the  bay  of  Acre. 
The  valley  of  Jiphthah-el  is  '  the  wady  which, 
commencing  among  the  hills  near  Jefat,  runs  down 
westward  into  the  plain  of  Akka,  under  the  name 
of  Wady  Abilin.  The  border  of  Asher  passed 
from  Carmel  till  it  met  Zebulun'  {Porter's  'Hand- 
book,' 378).  29.  And  then  the  coast  turneth  to 
Ramah — now  el-Hamra,  which  stood  where  the 
Leontes  (Litany)  ends  its  southern  course,  and 
flows  westward,  and  to  the  strong  city  Tyre. 
The  original  city  appears  to  have  stood  on  the 
mainland,  and  was  well  fortified.  This  is  the 
first  Scriptural  notice  of  Tyre,  which  was  of  later 
origin  than  Zidon  {Hengstenherc),  'Pe  reb.  Tyr.,' 
pp.  6,  7).  From  Tyre  tlie  boundary  ran  to  Hosah, 
an  inland  town ;  and  then  passing  the  uncon- 
quered  district  of  Achzib,  or  Ecdippa,  which  was 
above  the  thirty-third  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Accho  (Judg.  i. 
31),  terminated  at  the  sea-coast  (see  Micliaelis, 
'  Commentary  on  the  West  Boundary  of  the  Pro- 
mised Laud). 

32-39.— Of  Naphtali. 

32.  The  sixth  lot  came  out  to  the  children  of 
Naphtali.  Although  the  cities  mentioned  have 
not  been  discovered,  it  is  evident,  from  Zaanan- 
nim, which  is  by  Kedesh — i.  e.,  on  the  north-west 
of  lake  Merom  (Judg.  iv.  11)— that  the  boundary 
described  (i',  34)  ran  from  the  south-west  towards 
the  north-east,  up  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
34.  Aznoth-tabor — on  the  east  of  Tabor  towards 
the  Jordan,  for  the  border  ran  thence  to  Hukkok, 
touching  upon  that  of  Zebulun ;  and  as  the  terri- 
tory of  Zebulun  did  not  extend  as  far  as  the 
Jordan,  Aznoth-tabor  and  Hukkok  must  have 
been  border  towns  on  the  line  which  separated 
Naphtali  from  Asher  (1  Chr.  vi.  75),  where  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  city  of  refuge  in  Asher.  It  is 
elsewhere  called  Helkath  (v.  25;  ch.  xxi.  ;^1).  'The 
reading  Hukkok,'  as  Bob'mxon  suggests,  'is  perhaps 
an  error  of  copyists '  ('  Later  Biblical  Pvesearclies,' 
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reaclieth  to  Zebulun  on  the  south  side,  and  reachetli  to  Asher  on  the  west 
side,  and  to  Judah  upon  Jordan  toward  the  sun-rising. 

35  And  the  fenced  cities  are  Ziddim,  Zer,  and  ""Hammath,  Rakkath,  and 

36  "Chinnereth,  and  Adamah,  and  E,amah,  and  Hazor,  and  Kedesh,  and 

38  Edrei,  and  En-hazor,  and  Iron,  and  Migdal-el,  Horem,  and  Beth-anath, 

39  and  Beth-shemesh ;  nineteen  cities  with  their  villages.  This  is  the 
inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Naphtali  according  to  their 
families,  the  cities  and  their  villages. 

And  the  seventh  lot  came  out  for  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Dan 
according  to  their  families.  And  the  coast  of  their  inheritance  was 
"^Zorah,  and  Eshtaol,  and  Ir-shemesh,  and  ^Shaalabbin,  and  Ajalon,  and 
43  Jethlah,  and  Elon,  and  Thimnathah,  and  Ekron,  and  Eltekeh,  and 
45  Gibbethon,  and  Baalath,  and  Jehud,  and  Bene-berak,  and  Gath-rimmon, 
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p.  81).  to  Judah  upon  Jordan  toward  tlie  sun- 
rising.  The  sixty  cities,  Havotli-jair,  which  were 
ou  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  oyiposite  Naph- 
tali, were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Judah,  because 
Jair,  their  possessor,  was  a  descendant  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  4-22)  {Kail). 

35.  Ziddim  [mvc,  the  sides ;  instead  of  which 
the  Septuagint,  apparently  reading  onvn,  render, 
'  these  are  the  fenced  cities  of  the  Tyrians' ].  Mr. 
Grove  {Smithes  'Dictionary')  remarks,  'The  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  is  probably  near  the  mark  in 
identifying  hat-Tziddim  with  Kefr  Chittai,  which 
Sclncarz,  with  much  piobability,  takes  to  be  the 
liresent  Hattin,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  wcll- 
Imown  Kurn  Hatttn  ('Horns  of  Hattin').  a  few 
miles  west  of  Tiberias  (see  also  I?oLinson's  'Biblical 
Researches,'  iii.,  p.  250).  Zer  [Septuagint,  Tupo^, 
erroneously].  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  lake.  Hammath  [ni^^n, 
warm  springs;  Septuagint,  'Q/iaSraoaKe^  ^Joscpltus 
calls  it  'Afi/uioZ^  ('Antiquities,'  b.  xviii.,  ch.  ii., 
sec.  3 ;  'Jewish  Wars,'  b.  iv.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  3)1— now 
Htimmam,  or  Emmaus,  a  little  south  of  Tiberias. 
It  stood  about  a  mile  west  of  the  lake  :  a  po.sitiqu 
which  would  make  it  more  naturally  come  within 
the  limits  of  Zebulun.  'Yet,'  as  Rohinson  remarks 
('Biblical  Researches,'  iii.,  p.  260),  'the  place 
might  still  be  assigned  to  another  tribe,  as  was  done 
in  many  other  instances'  (cf.  Ecland,  '  Palsestina,' 
p.  161).  But  a  different  exyilanation  has  been 
])roposed.  'Hammath,  which  is  described  as  one 
of  the  towns  of  Naphtali,  may  have  occupied  the 
place  on  which  the  tetrarcli  Herod  caused  the  city 
Tiberias  to  be  built.  On  comparing  the  numerous 
passages  of  the  Talmud  where  these  two  cities 
are  spoken  of,  I  should  conclude  that  the  two 
towns  are  not  identical,  but  very  near,  and  that 
after  the  erection  of  Tiberias,  Hammath  became 
its  suburb'  (Bovet,  'Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte,' p. 
419).  Rakkath— unknown.  Chinneretli  [Seiitua- 
gint,  Kei/Epc'S-].  No  trace  of  the  town  has  been 
found.  It  is  called  Chinnereth  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  Genezareth  in  the  New.  The  first 
name  was  bestowed  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
lake  in  form  to  a  harp.  Cenezath  signifies  gardens 
of  the  princes  ;  perhaps  of  the  captains  or  princes 
of  Naphtali  (i  Chr.  xii.  34;  Ps.  l.x.yiii.  27).  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  district  was  evidently  a  real 
garden,  a  terrestrial  yiaradise  (Josephu.t,  'Jewish 
Wars,'  b.  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  sec.  2).  36.  Adamah  [Sep- 
tuagint, ApfxaiSr],  It  was  probably  situated  on  the 
north-west  of  the  lake.  Raraa,h.  /i'o^;«.soh  ('Bibli- 
cal Researches,'  iii.,  p.  133)  found  a  place  ou  the 
heights  north  of  the  lake  Tiberias,  called  Rameh, 
which  may  be  tlie  modern  repi'esentative  of  the 
town  of  Naphtali  (cf.  Van  de  Vekh,  i.,  p.  285). 
Hazcr  [Septuagint,  'Actoj/j.]  The  association  of  this 
town  with  Earaah  and  Kedesh,  soutli  of  which  it 


lay  (cf.  2  Ki.  xv.  '29;  Josephus,  '  Anticpiities,'  b.  v., 
ch.  i.,  sec.  18),  cleai'ly  points  it  out  to  be  the  capital 
of  Jabiu,  the  metropolis  of  the  north  of  Canaan, 
in  the  plain  of  HCdeh.  It  is  supposed  by  Por- 
ter ('Handbook'  p.  434)  to  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  ancient  ruin    called  Kasyfin,  but  by 

Van  de  Velde  (i.,  pp.  178,  179)  to  be  Hazfir  or 
Ilaziri,  one  of  the  most  extensive  collections  of 
ruins  he  met  with  anywhere.  37.  Kedesh  [Septua- 
gint, Kaoss]— so  called  probably  from  having  been 
anciently  the  seat  of  a  pagan  temple,  and  hence 

'a  holy  city.'  It  has  been  identified  hy  Rohinson 
with  Kades,  at  the  western  bank  of  the  Ard  el- 
HCdeh,  ten  miles  north  of  Safed,  and  four  north- 
west of  the  sea  of  Merom.  Edrei  ['rinN,  strong, 
mighty] — identified  with  an  ancient  ruin  situated 
on  a  conical  hill,  and  thence  called  Tell  Khuraibeh 
(the  tell  of  the  ruin),  about  two  miles  south  of 
Kedesh.  En-hazor— fountain  of  the  village  [Sep- 
tuagint, TTJcy/;  Aaop].  Its  site  is  unknown.  38. 
Iron  [Septuagint,  Kfpws].  Van  de  Velde,  who 
carefully  explored  the  northern  districts  of  Pales- 
tine, found  iron  in  the  ruins  at  Yarftn,  an  hour's 
distance  south-east  of  Bint-jebeil.  Migdal-el — 
tower  of  God :  Magdala  of  the  Gospel  history, 
now  Mejdel,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  not  far  from  Tiberias  [Rohinmn,  'Biblical 
Researches,'  iii.,  p.  279;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.,  pp.  394, 
395).  Horem — now  Hhftrah,  or  Hhoi-ah,  an  exten- 
sive ruin  (Vande  Velde,  i.,  p.  178).  Beth-anath 
— now  represented  by  the  village  Ain-ata.  Beth- 
shemesh.  This  city  is  mentioned  also  (Judg.  i.  33) 
in  connection  with  Beth-anatli. 
40-48.— Of  Dan. 

40.  the  seventh  lot  came  out  for  the  tribe  .  ,  , 
of  Dan.  It  lay  on  the  west  of  Benjamin,  and 
consisted  of  portions  surrendered  by  Judah  and 
Ephraim.  Its  boundaries  are  not  stated,  as  they 
Avere  easily  distinguishable  from  the  relative  posi- 
tiou  of  Dan  to  the  thi'ee  adjoining  tribes.  41. 
(See  on  ch.  xv.  33.)  Ir-shemesh  [city  of  the  sun  ; 
Septuagint,  iroXeis  Saju,«aus]  -  Beth-shemesh  and 
mount  Heres,  'mount  of  the  sun'  (Judg.  i.  35). 
42.  Shaalabbin— or  Shaalbim  (Judg.  1.  35;  I  Ki. 
iv.  9),  city  of  foxes  or  jackals  ;  not  discovered. 
Ajalon  [p'r;x]  — deer-field,  now  Yalo  (Rohinson' s 
'  Biblical  Reseai-ches,'  iii.,  p.  63).  Jethlah  [hang- 
ing high;  Septuagint,  2t/\a6a]  —  unknown.  43. 
Elon  [pH^*,  an  oak].  It  probably  stood  in  a  well- 
wooded  region.  Thimnathah— or  Timnali  and 
Timnath  (portion),  now  Tibneh,  about  an  houi-'s 
distance  south-west  from  Zorah  (Rohinson\^  '  Bib- 
lical Researches,'  ii.,  p.  343;  Porter's  'Handbook,' 
pp.  282,  368).  Ekron— now  'Akir  (see  on  ch.  xiii. 
3;  XV.  45,  46).  44.  Eltekeh  [Septuagint,  'A\K-afla] 
—unknown.  Gibbethon  [Septuagint,  BeyiGuiu] — 
not  yet  traced.    Baaiath  [Septuagint,  Ttpet\av\ — 


An  inheritance 


JOSHUA  XIX. 


given  to  Joshua. 


4G,  and  Me-jarkon,  and  Rakkon,  with  the  border  ^  before  ^  Japho.      And 

47  'the  coast  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  out  too  little  for  them:  therefore 
the  children  of  Dan  went  up  to  fight  against  Leshem,  and  took  it,  and 
"smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein, 

48  and  called  Leshem,  ''Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father.  This  '^is 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Dan  according  to  their 
families,  these  cities  with  their  villages. 

49  When  they  had  made  an  end  of  dividing  the  land  for  inheritance  by 
their  coasts,  the  children  of  Israel  gave  an  inheritance  to  Joshua  the  son 

50  of  Nun  among  them :  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  they  gave  him 
the  city  which  he  asked,  er«?i ''Tim nath-serah  ^ in  mount  Ephraim:  and 
he  built  the  city,  and  dwelt  therein. 

51  These  ^are  the  inheritances,  which  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  divided  for  an  inheritance  by  lot  ^in  Shiloh  before  the  Lord,  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  So  they  made  an  end  of 
dividing  the  country. 
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probably  that  referred  to  in  1  Ki.  ix.  18 ;  2  Chr. 
viii.  6,  but  not  identified.  45.  Jehud  [Septuagiut, 
'At^ojo]  —  perhaps  rei^reseuted  by  an  inlial)ited 
village  called  el-Yehfldiyeh,  in  tlie  district  of 
Ludd  (/?oi/Hso>i's  'Biblical  Hesearches,' iii.,  p.  45). 
Bene-berak  [Septuagint,  Bai/«t/3a(<.aT]— unknown. 
Gath-riminoii  —  press  of  the  pomegranate  [Sep- 
tuagint, Te^pefxfxiuv].  46.  Me-Jarkon— waters  of 
yellowness  [Sei^ituagiut,  airo  2ra\acrari^  'lepdivtoy]. 
The  name  was  derived  from  a  fountain  or  stream 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Van  de  Vclde, 
folio  v\ing  Scliwarz,  finds  this  place  in  the  old  ruin, 
Eas  el-'Aiu,  over  against  Jaffa.  Rakkoa  [jipin,  the 
thinness  ;  Septuagint  includes  the  name  of  this 
and  the  preceding  city  under  the  same  word, 
I^()n^-aI^',  which  seems  to  indicate  a  mistaken  re- 
petition by  a  copyist].  The  place  is  unknown. 
Japho  [Septuagint,  'loTnr);] —Joppa,  now  Yafa. 
47.  the  coast  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  out 
too  little  for  them.  The  only  patch  of  the  laud 
that  remained  unappropriated  was  the  central 
but  narrow  and  mountainous  region  which  pro- 
jected on  the  western  side  of  Judah  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Philistines,  and  it  was  assigned  to  the 
Danites.  Besides  the  natural  smallness  of  the 
extent,  it  was  liable  to  be  diminished  by  the  fre- 
quent and  predatory  incursions  of  the  Amorites 
(Judg.  i.  34),  so  that  it  proved  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  tribe;  and  their  leaders 
were  compelled  to  look  out  for  some  additional 
territory,  which  was  at  length  acquired  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Canaan,  (see  on  Judg.  xviii.) 
The  original  allotment  of  this  tribe  was  the  most 
open  and  exposed  in  the  whole  country,  not  only 
on  the  side  of  the  sea,  where  Jaffa  might  easily 
serve  as  a  point  of  debarkation  for  foreign  in- 
vaders, but  especially  on  the  side  of  the  Philis- 
tines; for  the  plain  of  Sharon  was  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  territory,  and  there  was  no  kind 
of  barrier  between  it  and  the  Shejihelah.  Thus 
Dan  was  roused  by  the  attacks  of  his  restless 
enemies  to  act  as  "a  young  lion"  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
22)  in  guarding  this  weak  frontier  of  the  land  of 
Israel;  and  most  valiantly  did  he  guard  it.  In 
fact,  liis  vigilance  being  wholly  directed  towards 
that  point  of  interest,  he  did  not  furnish  the  ex- 
pected contingent  in  sui>port  of  his  oppressed 
brethi-en  in  other  provinces  ;  and  for  his  apparent 
want  of  patriotism  was  denounced  in  the  triumph- 
ant p£ean  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  17).  The  only 
enemy  he  recognized  or  tlionght  of  encountering 
were  the  Philistines ;  and  though  they  were  his 
superiors  both  in  numbers  and  in  physical  forces, 
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he  often  defeated  them  by  his  ingenious  strata- 
gems and  sudden  surprises  (Gen.  xlix.  17).  there- 
fore the  children  of  Dan  went  up  to  fight  against 
Leshem.  The  Danites,  finding  their  inheritance 
too  small,  meditated  enlarging  its  boundaries  by 
the  sword;  and  having  conquered  Leshem  (Laish), 
planted  a  colony  there,  calling  the  new  settlement 
by  the  name  of  Dan,  now  Tell  el-Kady  (the  hill  of 
the  judges).  See  on  Judg.  xviii. 
49-51.— The  Children  of  Israel  give  an  In- 

HEPaTANCE   TO   JoSHUA. 

50.  they  gave  him  the  city  which  he  asked.  It 
was  most  proper  that  the  great  leader  should  re- 
ceive an  inheritance  suited  to  his  dignity,  and  as 
a  reward  for  his  public  services.  But  the  gift  was 
not  left  to  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  a  grateful 
people.  It  was  conferred  "according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord" — probably  an  unrecorded  promise, 
similar  to  what  had  been  made  to  Caleb  (ch.  xiv. 
9).  Timnath-serah— or  Heres,  on  mount  Gaash 
(Judg.  ii.  9).  Joshua  founded  it,  and  was  after- 
wards buried  there  (ch.  xxiv.  30). 

51.  These  are  the  inheritances.  This  verse  is 
the  formal  close  of  the  section  which  narrates  the 
history  of  the  land  distribution ;  and  to  stamp  it 
vvith  due  importance,  the  names  of  the  commis- 
sioners ai-e  repeated,  as  well  as  Shiloh,  the  then 
spiritual  metropolis  of  the  country.  Viewed  ab- 
stractly from  the  Divine  command  in  which  it 
originated,  it  was  a  wise  and  prudential  measure 
for  the  prevention  of  all  private  disputea  and 
claims  of  preference  to  particular  localities.  Im- 
mediately on  the  conquest  of  Canaan  it  was 
divided  by  the  supreme  authority  into  twelve 
portions,  which  were  assigned  by  lot  to  each  of 
the  twelve  tribes ;  and  these  allocated  cantons 
were  again  subdivided,  so  that  a  piece  of  land  was 
appropriated  to  every  family  in  the  tribe  as  their 
patrimonial  possession.  It  was  a  military  division 
of  the  country,  a  share  in  the  soil  being  given  as 
a  reward  to  every  soldier  who  had  fought  for  the 
promised  land.  JBut  political  effects  of  the  highest 
importance  were  contemplated  by  this  arrange- 
ment; for  it  was  the  means  of  converting  a  vast 
horde  of  nomads  at  once  into  a  settled  nation  of 
peaceful  and  industrious  agriculturists.  Such  a 
result  was  secured  by  one  simple  law.  Instead  of 
introducing  a  feudal  system,  dividing  the  country 
to  military  chiefs,  for  whom  the  people  should 
labour  as  serfs,  he  gave  the  land  to  all.  Each 
tribe  was  marched  to  its  new  possession,  every 
family  entered  on  its  humble  estate,  and  Israel 
began  its  national  existence.     The  miracle  was  as 


The  appointment  of 


JOSHUA  XX.,  XXI. 


cities  of  refuge. 


20,     THE  Lord  also  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Speak  to  the  children  of 

2  Israel,  saying,  Appoint  "out  for  you  cities  of  refuge,  whereof  I  spake  unto 

3  you  by  the  hand  of  Moses:  that  the  slayer  that  killeth  any  person 
unawares  and  unwittingly  may  flee  thither:    and  they  shall  be  your 

4  refuge  from  the  avenger  of  blood.  And  when  he  that  doth  flee  unto  one 
of  those  cities  shall  stand  at  the  entering  of  the  *gate  of  the  city,  and 
shall  declare  his  cause  in  the  ears  of  the  elders  of  that  city,  they  shall 
^take  him  into  the  city  unto  them,  and  give  him  a  place,  that  he  may 

5  dwell  among  them.  And  '^if  the  avenger  of  blood  pursue  after  him,  then 
they  shall  not  deliver  the  slayer  up  into  his  hand ;  because  he  smote  his 

6  neighbour  unwittingly,  and  hated  him  not  beforetime.  And  he  shall 
dwell  in  that  city,  '^  until  he  stand  before  the  congregation  for  judgment, 
and  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  that  shall  be  in  those  days :  then 
shall  the  slayer  return,  and  come  unto  his  own  city,  and  unto  his  own 
house,  unto  the  city  from  whence  he  fled. 

7  And  they  ^  appointed  ^Kedesh  in  Galilee  in  mount  Naphtali,  and 
■''Shechem  in  mount  Ephraim,  and  ^  Kirjath-arba,  which  is  Hebron,  in 
''the  mountain  of  Judah. 

8  And  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  Jericho  eastward,  they  assigned 
*  Bezer  in  the  wilderness  upon  the  plain  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and 
•'Ramoth  in  Gilead  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  *  Golan  in  Bashan  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

9  These  'were  the  cities  appointed  for  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for 
the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them,  that  whosoever  killeth  any 
person  at  unawares  might  flee  thither,  and  not  die  by  the  hand  of  the 
avenger  of  blood,  until  he  stood  before  the  congregation. 

21      THEN  came  near  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites  unto  "  Elea- 
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great  as  if  immense  hordes  of  wanderiDg  Bedouins 
were  instantly  transformed  into  quiet  husbandmen 
{'  Bibliotheca  Sacra,'  April,  1853,  p.  358).  Thus, 
on  their  first  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  Israelites  exhibited  the  unparalleled  spectacle 
of  a  whole  nation,  comprising  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  two  millions,  all  equal  in  rank,  and 
nearly  so  in  condition.  They  were  universally 
trained  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  whether 
Moses  inherited  his  dislike  of  foreign  commerce 
from  the  Egyptians,  who  were  proverbial  for  their 
hatred  of  the  sea,  or  his  views  of  the  policy  best 
adapted  to  the  character  and  destinies  of  the 
Hebrew  people  were  derived  from  a  higher  source 
of  inspiration,  th«ir  exclusive  restriction  to  rural 
employments  must  have  produced  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  their  national  character.  '  For  where 
the  land,  as  in  Judea,  is  divided  at  the  beginning 
amidst  the  whole  people,  the  absence  of  foreign 
commerce,  although  incompatible  with  any  high 
advancement  in  knowledge  and  general  cultiva- 
tion of  mind,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  large 
amount  of  national  virtue  and  happiness'  [Ar- 
nold's Miscellaneous  Works,  '  Essay  on  the  Social 
Progress  of  States,'  p.  99). 

CHAP.  XX.  1-16.— The  Lord  commani>s  the 
Cities  of  Pcefuge. 

1.  Tlie  Lord  also  spake  unto  Joshua  ...  2. 
Appoint  out  for  you  cities  of  refuge— (see  Num. 
XXXV.  9-28;  Deut.  xix.  1-13.)  The  command  here 
recorded  was  given  on  their  going  to  occupy  their 
allotted  settlements.  The  sanctuaries  were  not 
temples  or  altars,  as  in  other  countries,  but  in- 
liabited  cities;  and  the  design  was  not  to  screen 
criminals,  but  only  to  afford  the  homicide  protec- 
tion from  the  vengeance  of  the  deceased's  rela- 
tives, until  it  should  have  been  ascertained 
whether  the  death  had  resulted  from  accident 
and  momentary  passion,  or  from  premeditated 
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malice.  The  institution  of  the  cities  of  refuga, 
together  with  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  who  sought  an  asylum  within  their 
walls,  was  an  important  provision,  tending  to 
secure  the  ends  of  justice  as  well  as  of  mercy. 
4.  he  that  doth  flee  .  .  .  shall  stand  at  the 
entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city.  It  was  the 
place  of  public  resort;  and  on  arriving  there  he 
related  his  tale  of  distress  to  the  elders,  who  were 
bound  to  give  him  shelter  and  the  means  of 
support  until  the  local  authorities  (v.  6),  having 
carefully  investigated  the  case,  should  have  pro- 
nounced the  decision.  If  found  guilty,  the  man- 
slayer  was  surrendered  to  the  blood-avenger;  if 
extenuating  circumstances  appeared,  he  was  to 
remain  in  the  city  of  refuge,  where  he  would  be 
safe  from  the  vindictive  feelings  of  his  pursuers ; 
but  he  forfeited  the  privilege  of  immunity  the 
moment  he  ventured  beyond  the  walls.  6.  until 
the  death  of  the  high  priest.  His  death  secured 
the  complete  deliverance  of  the  man-slayer  from 
his  sin,  only  because  he  had  been  anointed  with 
the  holy  oil  (Num.  xxxv.  25),  the  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  thus  the  death  of  the  earthly 
high  priest  became  a  type  of  that  of  the  heavenly 
One  (Heb.  ix.  14,  15). 

7-9. — The  Israelites  appoint  by  Name  the 
Cities  of  Refuge. 

7.  they  appointed  ...  9.  cities.  There  were 
six ;  three  on  the  west,  and  three  on  the  east  of 
Jordan.  In  the  first  instance  they  were  a  pro- 
vision of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Hebrews, 
necessary  in  the  circumstances  of  that  people  (see 
on  Num,  xxxv.  9-15;  Deut.  xix.);  and  at  the  same 
time  they  were  designed  also  typically  to  point 
out  the  sinner's  way  to  Christ  (Heb.  vi.  18). 

CHAP.  XXI.  1-8.— Eight  and  Forty  Cities 
GIVEN  BY  Lot  out  of  the  other  Tribes  unto 
the  Levites. 


The  cities 


JOSHUA  XXI. 


of  the  priests. 


zar  the  priest,  and  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  unto  the  heads  of 

2  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  they  spake  unto 
them  at  ^  Shiloh  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  saying, '  The  Lord  commanded 
by  the  hand  of  Moses  to  give  us  cities  to  dwell  in,  with  the  suburbs 

3  thereof  for  our  cattle.  And  the  children  of  Israel  gave  unto  the  Levites 
out  of  their  inheritance,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  these  cities 
and  their  suburbs. 

4  And  the  lot  came  out  for  the  families  of  the  Kohathites:  and  the 
children  of  Aaron  the  priest,  which  were  of  the  Levites,  '^had  by  lot 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  thirteen  cities. 

5  And  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Kohath  had  by  lot  out  of  the  families 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan^  and  out  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  ten  cities. 

6  And  the  children  of  Gershon  had  by  lot  out  of  the  families  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  and  out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Bashan,  thirteen 
cities. 

7  The  children  of  Merari  by  their  families  had  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Eeuben,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
twelve  cities. 

8  And  Hhe  children  of  Israel  gave  by  lot  unto  the  Levites  these  cities 
with  their  suburbs,  -^as  the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

9  And  they  gave  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  out  of 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon,  these  cities  which  are  here  ^  men- 

10  tioned  by  name,  which  the  children  of  Aaron,  being  of  the  families  of  the 
Kohathites,  who  were  of  the  children  of  Levi,  had :  for  theirs  was  the  first 

11  lot.     And  ^they  gave  them  ^the  city  of  Arba  the  father  of  ''Anak,  which 
city  is  Hebron,  *in  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  with  the  suburbs  thereof 

12  round  about  it.     But  •'the  fields  of  the  city,  and  the  villages  thereof,  gave 

13  they  to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  for  his  possession.  Thus  ^they  gave 
to  the  children  of  Aaron  the  priest  '  Hebron  with  her  suburbs,  to  he  a  city 

14  of  refuge  for  the  slayer,  and  ""^Libnah  with  her  suburbs,  and  "  Jattir  with 

15  her  suburbs,  "and  Eshtemoa  with   her  suburbs,  and  ^Holon  with  her 

16  suburbs,  ^  and  Debir  with  her  suburbs,  and  '^Ain  with  her  suburbs,  "  and 
Juttah  with   her  suburbs,  and  ' Beth-shemesh  with  her  suburbs;   nine 

17  cities  out  of  those  two  tribes.     And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Gibeon 

18  "with  her  suburbs,  "Geba  with  her  suburbs,  Anathoth  with  her  suburbs, 

19  and  ^x\lmon  with  her  suburbs;  four  cities.  All  the  cities  of  the  children 
of  Aaron,  the  priests,  were  thirteen  cities  with  their  suburbs. 

And  ^the   families   of  the   children   of  Kohath,  the   Levites  which 
remained  of  the  children  of  Kohath,  even  they  had  the  cities  of  their  lot 
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1.  Tlien  came  near  the  heads  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Levites  —  tlie  most  venerable  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  three  Levitical  families, 
who,  on  behalf  of  their  tribe,  applied  for  the 
special  provision  that  had  been  promised  them  to 
be  now  awarded  (see  on  Num.  xxxv.  1-5).  Their 
inheritance  lay  within  the  territory  of  every  tribe. 
It  was  assigned  in  the  same  place  and  manner, 
and  by  the  same  commissioners,  as  the  other  allot- 
ments ;  and  while  the  people,  knowing  the  impor- 
tant duties  these  were  to  perform,  are  described 
{y.  3)  as  readily  conceding  this  '  peculiar'  to  them, 
it  had  most  probably  been  specified  and  reserved 
for  their  use,  while  the  distribution  of  the  laud 
was  in  progress. 

4.  the  lot  came  out  for  the  families  of  the 

Kohathites.      The    Levites    were    divided    into 

Kohathites,  Gershonites,  and  Merarites.    Among 

the  former  the  family  of  Aaron  were  exclusively 
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appointed  to  the  priesthood,  and  all  the  rest  were 
ranked  in  the  common  order  of  Levites.  The 
first  lot  was  drawn  by  the  Kohathites;  and  the 
first  of  theirs,  again,  by  the  priests,  to  whom 
thirteen  cities  were  granted,  and  ten  to  the  rest  of 
the  Kohathites  (y.  5);  thirteen  to  the  Gershonites 
{v.  6),  and  twelve  to  the  Merarites  {v.  7). 

9-42.— The  Cities  op  the  Priests. 

9.  they  gave  .  .  .  these  cities  which  are  here 
mentioned  by  name.  Most  or  all  of  them  have 
been  previonsly  noticed  in  connection  with  other 
passages.  16.  Ain.  The  true  reading  is  obviously 
Ashan,  as  in  1  Chr.  vi.  59.  It  was  overruled  by 
the  unerring  providence  of  the  Divine  lawgiver 
that  the  cities  of  the  pinests  lay  within  the  terri- 
tories of  Judah  and  ^Benjamin;  and  this  was  a 
provision  the  admirable  wisdom  and  propriety  of 
which  was  fully  manifested  on  the  schism  that 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Eehoboam. 


The  Lord  gave 
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the  Israelites  peace. 


21  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  For  they  gave  them  ^Shechem  with  her 
suburbs  in  mount  Ephraim,  to  he  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer;  and 

22  Gezer  with  her  suburbs,  and  Kibzaim  with  her  suburbs,  and  Beth-horon 

23  with  her  suburbs;  four  cities.     And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Eltekeh 

24  with  her  suburbs,  Gibbethon  with  her  suburbs,  Aijalon  with  her  suburbs, 

25  Gath-rimmon  with  her  suburbs;  four  cities.  And  out  of  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  Taanach  with  her  suburbs,  and  Gath-rimmon  with  her  suburbs; 
two  cities.  All  the  cities  icere  ten  with  their  suburbs  for  the  families  of 
the  children  of  Kohath  that  remained. 

And  'unto  the  children  of  Gershon,  of  the  families  of  the  Levites,  out 
of  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  the]j  gate  Golan  ''in  Bashan  with  her 
suburbs,  to  he  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer;  and  ^Beeshterah  with  her 
suburbs;  two  cities.     And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Kishon  with  her 

29  suburbs,    Dabareh   with   her  suburbs,    Jarmuth  with  her  suburbs,   En- 

30  gannim  with  her  suburbs;  four  cities.  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
Mishal  with  her  suburbs,  Abdon  with  her  suburbs,  Helkath  with  her 
suburbs,  and  Rehob  with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities.  And  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  Kedesh  ^in  Galilee  with  her  suburbs,  to  he  a  city  of  refuge  for 
the  slayer;  and  Hamoth-dor  with   her   suburbs,   and   Kartan  with   her 

33  suburbs;  three  cities.  All  the  cities  of  the  Gershonites  according  to  their 
families  were  thirteen  cities  with  their  suburbs. 

And  "unto  the  families  of  the  children  of  Merari,  the  rest  of  the  Levites, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Jokneam  with  her  suburbs,  and  Kartah  with 
her  suburbs,  Dimnah  with  her  suburbs,  Nahalal  with  her  suburbs ;  four 
cities.     And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  "^Bezer  with  her  suburbs,  and 

37  Jahazah  with  her  suburbs.     Kedemoth  with  her  suburbs,  and  Mephaath 

38  with  her  suburbs;  four  cities.  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  ^Ramoth  in 
Gilead  with  her  suburbs,  to  he  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer;  and  -^Maha- 

39  naim  with   her  suburbs,  Heshbon   with   her  suburbs,   Jazer   with  her 

40  suburbs;  four  cities  in  all.  So  all  the  cities  for  the  children  of  Merari,  by 
their  families,  which  were  remaining  of  the  families  of  the  Levites,  were 
by  their  lot  twelve  cities. 

41  All  ^the  cities  of  the  Levites  within  the  possession  of  the  children  of 

42  Israel  were  forty  and  eight  cities  with  their  suburbs.  These  cities  were 
every  one  with  *  their  suburbs  round  about  them:  thus  were  all  these 
cities. 

43  And  the  Lord  gave  unto  Israel  ''all  the  land  which  he  sware  to  give 

44  unto  their  fathers;  and  they  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein.  And  Hhe 
Lord  gave  them  rest  round  about,  according  to  all  that  he  sware  unto 
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41.  All  the  cities  of  the  Levites  .  .  .  were  forty 
and  eight  cities  with  their  sutourhs.  This  may 
appear  too  great  a  proportion  compared  with 
tliose  of  the  other  tribes,  and  it  forms  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  which  Colenso  has  urged 
against  the  historical  character  of  this  book. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  list  given 
here  contains  the  names  of  every  Levitical  city 
(see  on  1  Chr.  vi.  39  66);  whereas  only  those  cities 
of  the  other  tribes  are  mentioned  which  lay  on 
the  frontier  or  along  the  boundary  line.  Besides, 
the  Levites  were  not  the  exclusive  inhabitants  of 
those  forty-eight  cities;  for  there  must  have  been 
also  a  considerable  number  of  people  kept  there 
to  cultivate  the  glebe  lauds  and  tend  the  cattle 
(cf.  2  Sam.  v.  5;  Jer.  xi.  21).  Further,  the  Leviti- 
cal cities  had  nothing  but  'their  suburbs— a 
limited  circuit  of  ground— round  about  them;' 
whereas  the  other  cities  in  Israel  possessed  a 
group  of  independent  villages,  (seechs.  xvii.,  xviii., 
xix.)  Still  further,  the  number  of  cities  allotted 
to  the  priests  was  to  be  a  permanent  arrangement 
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for  the  accommodation  of  those  sacred  function- 
aries, however  large  their  increase  might  be,  and 
as  it  became  in  the  reign  of  David. 

43-45.— God  gave  them  Best. 

43.  the  Lord  gave  unto  Israel  all  the  land. 
'  The  distribution  of  property  in  the  Jewish  nation 
was  founded  on  this  principle,  that  the  Lord 
having  been  the  sole  power  which  gave  them 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  each  individual 
was  to  consider  himself  as  holding  his  portion  of 
it  directly  by  a  Divine  grant,  on  such  tenure  and 
such  conditions  as  that  grant  prescribed  (cf.  Lev. 
xxy.  23,  42,  53;  xxvi.  34,  35;  Graven,  i.,  p.  227). 
This  is  a  general  winding  up  of  the  history  from 
ch.  xiii.,  which  narrates  the  occupation  of  the 
land  by  the  Israelites.  All  the  promises  made, 
whether  to  the  people  or  to  Joshua  (ch.  i.  5),  had 
been,  or  were  in  the  course  of  being,  fulfilled;  and 
the  recorded  experience  of  the  Israelites  (r.  45)  is 
a  ground  of  hope  and  confidence  to  the  people  of 
God  in  every  age,  that  all  other  promises  made  to 
the  Church  will  in  due  time  be  accomplished. 


JOSHUA  XXII. 


The  two  tribes  and  a  half 

their  fathers:  and  nhere  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies  before 
45  them;  the   Lord  delivered  all   their  enemies  into  their  hand.      There 

^■failed  not  ought  of  any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the 

house  of  Israel ;  all  came  to  pass. 
22      THEN  Joshua  called  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half 

2  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  kept  "all  that  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  you,  *and  have  obeyed  my  voice  in  all 

3  that  I  commanded  you:  ye  have  not  left  your  brethren  these  many  days 
unto  this  day,  but  have  kept  the  charge  of  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 

4  your  God,  And  now  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  rest  unto  your 
brethren,  as  he  promised  them:  therefore  now  return  ye,  and  get  you 
unto  your  itni^,  and  unto  the  land  of  your  possession,  "^ which  Moses  the 

5  servant  of  the  Lord  gave  you  on  the  other  side  Jordan.  But  '^  take  dili- 
gent heed  to  do  the  commandment  and  the  law,  which  Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  charged  you,  *to  love  the  Lord  your  God,  and  to  walk  in  all 
his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  to  cleave  unto  him,  and  to 
serve  him  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul. 

6  So  Joshua  -^blessed  them,  and  sent  them  away:  and  they  went  unto 

7  their  tents.  Now  to  the  one  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  Moses  had 
given  possession  in  Bashan ;  ^  but  unto  the  other  half  thereof  gave  Joshua 
among  their  brethren  on  this  side  Jordan  westward.     And  when  Joshua 

8  sent  them  away  also  unto  their  tents,  then  he  blessed  them,  and  he  spake 
unto  them,  saying.  Return  with  much  riches  unto  your  tents,  and  with 
very  much  cattle,  with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and  with  brass,  and  with 
iron,  and  with  very  much  raiment :  ^  divide  the  spoil  of  your  enemies 
with  your  brethren. 

9  And  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  returned,  and  departed  from  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Shiloh,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  go  unto  Hhe  country 
of  Gilead,  to  the  land  of  their  possession,  whereof  they  were  possessed, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

10  And  when  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  Jordan,  that  are  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  built  there  an  altar  by  Jordan,  a  great  altar 
to  see  to. 

1 1  And  the  children  of  Israel  ■'heard  say,  Behold,  the  children  of  Reuben, 
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CHAP.  XXII.  1-9. — Joshua  dismisses  the 
Two  Tribes  and  a  Half  with  a  Blessing. 

1.  Then  Joshua  called  the  Reubenites,  and 
the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  general  war  of  invasion  being  ended,  and  the 
enemy  being  in  so  dispirited  and  isolated  a  con- 
dition that  each  tribe,  by  its  own  resources,  or 
with  the  aid  of  its  neighbouring  tribe,  was  able  to 
repress  any  renewed  hostilities,  the  auxiliary 
Israelites  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan 
were  now  discharged  from  service.  Joshua  dis- 
missed them  with  high  commendations  of  their 
fidelity,  and  earnest  admonitions  to  cultivate 
perpetual  piety  in  life.  The  redundancy  of  the 
language  is  remarkable,  and  shows  how  important, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  venerable  leader,  a  sted- 
fast  observance  of  the  Divine  law  was  to  personal 
happiness  as  well  as  national  prosperity.  3.  Ye 
have  not  left  your  brethren  these  many  days 
—  for  the  space  of  seven  years.  4.  get  you  unto 
your  tents— i.e.,  home;  for  their  families  had 
been  left  in  fortitied  towns  (Num.  xxxii.  17). 

8.  much  riches— in  cattle,  clothes,  and  precious 
metals,  divide  the  spoil  of  your  enemies  with 
your  brethren— (see  on  Num.  xxxi.  25-39.) 

10.— They  build  the  Altar  of  Testimony 
ON  their  Journey. 
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10.  when  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  Jordan, 
that  are  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  altar  was 
probably  an  immense  pile  of  stones  and  earth. 
The  generality  of  our  commentators  supijose  that 
it  was  reared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  within 
the  limits  of  Canaan  proper.  But  a  little  closer 
examination  seems  to  make  the  conclusion  irre- 
sistible that  its  position  was  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river;  for  these  two  reasons— first,  because 
it  is  said  (v.  11)  to  have  been  built  "  over  against," 
or  in  the  sight  of,  the  land  of  Canaan — not  within 
it;  and  secondly,  because  the  declared  motive  of 
the  trans- Jordanic  Israelites  in  erecting  it  was  to 
prevent  their  brethren  in  Canaan  ever  saying, 
"in  time  to  come,  What  have  ye  to  do  with  the 
Lord  Cod  of  Israel?  For  the  Lord  hath  made 
Jordan  a  barrier  between  us  and  you,"  &c.  Such 
a  taunt  would  be  obviously  prevented  or  con- 
futed by  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  having  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Jordan,  within  their  own  land,  a 
fac-simile  of  the  altar  at  Shiloh,  as  a  witness  that 
they  acknowledged  the  same  God  and  practised  the 
same  rites  of  worship  as  the  brethren  in  Canaan. 

11-29.— Contention  thereupon. 

11.  And  the  children  of  Israel  heard  say. 
Fame  speedily  spread  intelligence  of  what  tlie 
traus-Jordanic  tribes  had  done.     The  act  being 


The  contention 
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about  this  altar 


and  the  children  of  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  have  built  an 
altar  over  against  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the  borders  of  Jordan,  at  the 

12  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  heard 
of  it,  ''the.  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  gathered  them- 

13  selves  together  at  Shiloh,  to  go  up  to  war  against  them.  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  'sent  unto  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children  of 
Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  into  the  land  of  Gilead,  '"Phine- 

14  has  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  with  him  ten  princes,  of  each 
^ chief  house  a  prince  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel;  and  "  each  one 
was  an  head  of  the  house  of  their  fathers  among  the  thousands  of 
Israel. 

15  And  they  came  unto  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children  of 
Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  unto  the  land  of  Gilead,  and 

16  they  spake  with  them,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  What  trespass  is  this  that  ye  have  committed  against  the  God  of 
Israel,  to  turn  away  this  day  from  following  the  Lord,  in  that  ye  have 
builded  you  an  altar,  "that  ye  might  rebel  this  day  against  the  Lord? 

17  /s  the  iniquity  ^of  Peor  too  little  for  us,  from  which  we  are  not  cleansed 
until  this  day,  although  there  was  a  plague  in  the  congregation  of  the 

18  Lord,  but  that  ye  must  turn  away  this  day  from  following  the  Lord  ? 
and  it  will  be,  seeing  ye  rebel  to-day  against  the  Lord,  that  to-morrow 
^he  will  be  wroth  with  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel.  Notwithstand- 
ing, if  the  land  of  your  possession  be  unclean,  then  pass  ye  over  unto  the 
land  of  the  possession  of  the  Lord,  wherein  ''the  Lord's  tabernacle 
dwelleth,  and  take  possession  among  us;  but  rebel  not  against  the  Lord, 
nor  rebel  against  us,  in  building  you  an  altar  besides  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  our  God.  Did  *not  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah  commit  a  trespass  in 
the  accursed  thing,  and  wrath  fell  on  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  ?  and 
that  man  perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity. 

Then  '  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  answered  and  said  unto  the  heads  of  the  thousands  of 

22  Israel,  The  Lord  "  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods,  he  "  knoweth,  and 
Israel  he  shall  know;  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression  against 

23  the  Lord,  (save  us  not  this  day,)  that  we  have  built  us  an  altar  to  turn 
from  following  the  Lord,  or  if  to  offer  thereon  burnt  offering  or  meat 
offering,  or  if  to  offer  peace  offerings  thereon,  let  the  Lord  himself  '"  re- 

24  quire  it;  and  if  we  have  not  rather  done  it  for  fear  of  this  thing,  saying, 
^  In  time  to  come  your  children  might  speak  unto  our  children,  saying, 

25  What  have  ye  to  do  with  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  ?  For  the  Lord  hath 
made  Jordan  a  border  between  us  and  you,  ye  children  of  Reuben  and 
children  of  Gad ;  ye  have  no  part  in  the  Lord  :  so  shall  your  children 

26  make  our  children  cease  from  fearing  the  Lord.     Therefore  we  said.  Let 
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suspected  of  some  idolatrous  design,  "the  whole 
congregation" — i.  e.,  not  the  whole  nation,  but  only 
the  representatives — repair  to  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh,  resolved  to  declare  war  against  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half  as  apostates  from  God.  On 
calmer  and  more  mature  considerations,  however, 
they  determiued,  in  the  first  instance,  to  send  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  son  of  the  high  priest 
and  tea  eminent  persons  from  each  tribe,  to  make 
enquiry  into  this  rumoured  rebellion  against  God 
(Deut.  xiii.  13-15).  The  quality  of  the  deputies 
evinced  the  deep  solicitude  that  was  felt  on  the 
occasion  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Divine 
worship  throughout  Israel.  lu  the  presumptive 
belief  that  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  had  really 
built  an  altar,  the  dejiuties  expressed  astonish- 
ment at  their  so  soon  falling  into  such  a  heinous 
crime  as  that  of  violating  tlie  unity  of  Divine 
worship  (Exod.  xx.  24;  Lev.  xvii.  8,  9;  Deut.  xJi. 
G4 


5-13),  reminded  their  eastern  brethren  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  that  were  entailed  on  the 
nation  at  large  by  the  apostasy  at  Peor,  and  by 
the  sin  of  Achan,  and  finally  exhorted  them,  if 
they  felt  the  want  of  tlie  tabernacle  and  altar, 
and  repented  of  their  rash  choice  in  preferring 
worldly  advantages  to  religious  privileges,  to 
remove  to  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  where 
the  whole  tribes  would  form  a  united  and  oi)edient 
community  of  worshippers. 

21.  Then  the  cMldren  of  Reuben,  &c.  .  .  . 
answered  —  repudiating  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  alleged  crime,  and  deponing  that,  so  far  from 
entertaining  the  intention  imputed  to  them,  their 
only  object  was  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
alliance  with  Israel,  and  their  adherence  to  the 
worship  of  Israel's  God.  25.  For  the  Lord  hath 
made  Jordan  a  border  between  us  and  you,  &c. 
The  country  west  of  Jordan  was,  strictly  speaking, 
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31 


us  now  prepare  to  build  us  an  altar,  not  for  burnt  offering,  nor  for  sacri- 

27  fice:  but  t/iat  it  mai/  be  ^  a  witness  between  us  and  you,  and  our  genera- 
tions after  us,  that  we  might  ^  do  the  service  of  the  Lord  before  him 
with  our  burnt  ofterings,  and  with  our  sacrifices,  and  with  our  peace 
offerings ;  that  your  children  may  not  say  to  our  children  in  time  to 

28  come,  Ye  have  no  part  in  the  Lord.  Tlierefore  said  we,  that  it  shall  be, 
when  they  should  so  say  to  us  or  to  our  generations  in  time'  to  come,  that 
we  ma3'  say  again,  Behold  the  pattern  of  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  which 
our  fathers  made,  not  for  burnt  offerings,  nor  for  sacrifices;  but  it  is  a 

29  witness  between  us  and  you,  God  forbid  that  we  should  rebel  against 
the  Lord,  and  turn  this  day  from  following  the  Lord,  ^  to  build  an  altar 
for  burnt  ofterings,  for  meat  offerings,  or  for  sacrifices,  besides  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  our  God  that  is  before  his  tabernacle: 

And  when  Phinehas  the  priest,  and  the  princes  of  the  congregation, 
and  heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel  which  were  with  him,  heard  the 
words  that  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  and  the 
children  of  Manasseh  spake,  ^  it  pleased  them.  And  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eleazar  the  priest  said  unto  the  children  of  Eeuben,  and  to  the  children 
of  Gad,  and  to  the  children  of  Manasseh,  This  day  we  perceive  that  the 
Lord  is  "  among  us,  because  ye  have  not  committed  this  trespass  against 
the  Lord  :  *now  ye  have  delivered  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Lord. 

32  And  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  the  princes,  returned 
from  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  from  the  children  of  Gad,  out  of  the 
land  of  Gilead,  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and 

33  brought  them  word  again.  And  the  thing  pleased  the  children  of  Israel; 
and  the  children  of  Israel  ^  blessed  God,  and  did  not  intend  to  go  up 
against  them  in  battle,  to  destroy  the  land  whereiu  the  children  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  dwelt. 

34  And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  called  tlie  altar 
^Ed:  for  it  shall  be  a  witness  between  us  that  the  Lord  is  God. 

23  AND  it  came  to  pass,  a  long  time  after  that  the  Lord  "had  given- 
rest  unto  Israel  from  all  their  enemies  round  about,  that  Joshua  ''waxed 

2  old  a7}d  ^stricken  in  age.     And  Joshua  "^called  for  all  Israel,  and  for  their 
elders,  and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their  judges,  and  for  their  officers, 

3  and  said  unto  them,  I  am  old  a7id  stricken  in  age:  and  ye  have  seen  all 
that  the  Lord  your  God  hath  done  unto  all  these  nations  because  of  you : 

4  for  the  Lord  your  God  is  he  that  hath  fought  for  you.     Behold,  I  have 
divided  unto  you  by  lot  these  nations  that  remain,  to  be  an  inheritance 
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the  promised  inheritance,  the  holy  land.  And, 
accordingly,  a  remarkable  difference  was  created 
in  the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  language,  of  the 
Hebrews  in  regard  to  the  country  which  lay  east, 
and  that  which  was  situated  on  the  west  of  tlie 
Jordan.  The  latter  was  always  considered  more 
sacred  even  by  the  eastern  tribes  themselves. 

30-34— The  Deputies  satisfied. 

30.  it  pleased  them.  The  exjilauation  not  only 
gave  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  deputies,  but 
elicited  from  them  exi)ressions  of  unbounded  joy 
and  thankfulness.  "This  day  we  perceive  that 
the  Lord  is  among  us" — i.e.,  by  Hia  gracious 
presence  and  preventing  goodness,  which  has  kept 
you  from  falling  into  the  suspected  sin,  and 
rescued  the  nation  from  the  calamity  of  a  fratri- 
cidal war  or  providential  judgments.  This 
episode  reflects  honour  upon  all  parties,  and 
shows  that  piety  and  zeal  for  the  honour  and 
worshi])  of  God  animated  the  people  that  entered 
Canaan  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  was  exem- 
plified iu  many  other  periods  of  the  history  of 
Israel. 

VOL.  II.  65 


CHAP.  XXIII.  1-2.— Joshua's  Exhortation 
before  his  Death. 

1.  a  long  time  after  tliat  tlie  Lord  had  given 
rest  unto  Israel— about  fourteen  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  and  seveu  after  the  distribu- 
tion of  that  country  among- the  tribes.  2.  called 
for  all  Israel.  The  clause  which  follows  seems  to 
restrict  tliis  general  expression,  as  applicable  only 
to  the  officers  and  rejiresentatives  of  the  people. 
'Judges  are  here  specified  inthe  description  of  the 
national  council.  But  they  ai-e-frequently  omitted, 
because,  being  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  elder- 
ship, they  were  included  in  that  enumeration.' 
The  place  of  assembly  was  most  probably  Shiloh. 
The  occasion  of  convening  it  was  the  extreme  age 
and  approaching  death  of  the  venerable  leader ; 
and  the  purport  of  this  solemn  address  was  to 
animate  the  chosen  peo|T4e  and  their  posterity  to  a 
faithful  and  unswerving  continuance  in  the  faith 
and  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

3.— By  Former  Benefits.  _   . 

3.  ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  your  God 
hath    done   ...    for   you.     The    modesty    and 
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for  your  tribes,  from  Jordan,  with  all  the  nations  that  I  have  cut  off, 
even  unto  the  great  sea  ^  westward. 

5  And  the  Lord  your  God,  ''he  shall  expel  them  from  before  you,  and 
drive  them  from  out  of  your  sight;  and  ye  shall  possess  their  land,  *as 

6  the  Lord  your  God  hath  promised  unto  you.  Be  ye  therefore  very 
courageous  to  keep  and  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  ■''that  ye  turn  not  aside  therefrom  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 

7  left;  that  ye  ^come  not  among  these  nations,  these  that  remain  among 
you ;    neither  make  ^mention   of  the  name  of  their  gods,  nor  cause  to 

8  swear  by  them,  neither  serve  them,  nor  bow  yourselves  unto  them :  ^  but 

9  cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  have  done  iinto  this  day.  *  For 
the  Lord  hath  driven  out  from  before  you  great  nations  and  strong :  but 
as  for  you,  'no  man  hath  been  able  to  stand  before  you  unto  this  day. 

10  One  ■'man  of  3^ou  shall  chase  a  thousand:  for  the  Lord  your  God,  he  it 
is  that  fighteth  for  you,  as  he  hath  promised  you. 

11  Take  good  heed  therefore  unto  ^yourselves,  that  ye  love  the  Lord 

12  your  God.  Else  if  ye  do  in  any  wise  *go  back,  and  cleave  unto  the 
remnant  of  these  nations,  even  these  that  remain  among  you,  and  shall 
make  marriages  with  them,  and  go  in  unto  them,  and  they  to  you: 

13  know  for  a  certainty  that  'the  Lcid  your  God  will  no  more  drive  out 
any  of  these  nations  from  before  you ;  "'  but  they  shall  be  snares  and 
traps  unto  you,  and  scourges  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes,  until 
ye  perish  from  off  this  good  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you. 

14  And,  behold,  this  day  "I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth :_  and  ye 
know  in  all  your  hearts,  and  in  all  your  souls,  that  °  not  one  thing  hath 
failed  of  all  the  good  things  which  the  Lord  your  God  spake  concerning 
you;  all  are  come  to  pass  unto  you,  and  not  one  thing  hath  failed 

15  thereof.  Therefore^ it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  all  good  things  are 
come  upon  you,  which  the  Lord  your  God  promised  you ;  so  shall  the 
Lord  bring  upon  you  '  all  evil  things,  until  he  have  destroyed  you  from 

16  off  this  good  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you.  When 
ye  have  transgressed  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  he 
commanded  you,  and  have  gone  and  served  other  gods,  and  bowed 
yourselves  to  them ;  then  shall  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled  against 
you,  and  ye  shall  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land  which  he  hath 
given  unto  yoix. 

24      AND  Joshua  gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  '^Shechem,  and 
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humility  of  Joshua  are  remarkably  displayed  at 
the  commencemeut  of  this  address.  Sinking  all 
thoughts  of  his  personal  services,  he  ascribed  the 
subjugation  and  occupation  of  Canaan  entirely  to 
the  favouring  presence  and  aid  of  Glod;  and  in 
doing  so,  he  spoke  not  more  piously  than  truly. 
This  had  been  x>romised  (Deut.  i.  30;  iii.  22);  and 
the  reality  of  the  Divine  aid  was  seen  in  the  rajiid 
overthrow  of  the  Canaanites,  which  had  already 
led  to  the  division  of  the  whole  land  amongst  the 
tribes. 

5-11. — By  Promises. 

6.  the  Lord  your  God,  he  shall  expel  them 
from  hefore  you,  &c.  The  actual  possessions 
which  God  had  given  were  a  |iledi;e  of  the  com- 
Ijlete  fulfilment  of  His  promise  in  giving  them  the 
jiarts  of  the  country  still  unconquered.  But  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Divine  iiromise  depended 
on  their  inviolable  fidelity  to  God's  law— on  their 
keeping  resolutely  aloof  from  all  familiar  inter- 
course and  intimate  connections  with  the  Canaan- 
ites, or  in  any  way  x»artaking  of  their  idolatrous 
sins.  In  the  event  of  their  continuing  in  stedfast 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  God,  as  happily  dis- 
tinguished the  nation  at  that  time,  His  blessing 


would  secure  them  a  course  of  brilliant  and 
easy  victories  (Lev.  xxvi.  7 ;  Deut.  xxA^iii.  7 ; 
xxxii.  .30). 

11.  Take  good  heed  therefore  .  .  .  that  ye  love 
the  Lord  your  God.  The  sum  of  his  exhortation  is 
comprised  in  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  end  or 
fulfilment  of  the  law  (Deut.  vi.  5;  xi.  13;  Matt, 
xxii.  37). 

12.  — By  THRE.iTENINGS  IN  CASE  OF  DISOBE- 
DIENCE. 

12.  Else  if  ye  do  in  any  wise  go  hack,  and 
cleave  unto  the  remnant  of  these  nations.  By 
'going  back'  is  meant  transgression  of  the 
divine  law ;  and  as  marriage  connections  with 
the  idolatrous  Canaanites  would  present  many 
and  strong  temptations  to  transgress  it,  these 
were  strictly  prohibited  (Exod.  xxxiv.  12-16;  Deut. 
vii.  3).  With  his  eye,  as  it  were,  upon  those  pro- 
hibitions, Joshua  threatens  them  with  the  certain 
witlulrawal  of  the  Divine  aid  in  the  further  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Canaanites — a  threat  founded  on 
Exod.  xxiii.  33 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  55 ;  Deut.  vii.  IG. 

CHAP.  XXIV.  1.— Joshua  assemblinu  the 
Tribes. 

1.  Joshua  gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
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*  called  for  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their 
judges,  and  for  their  officers;  and  they  ''presented  themselves  before 
God. 

2  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  '^  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time, 
even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nahor :  and  they 

3  *  served  other  gods.  And  ^  I  took  your  father  Abraham  from  the  other 
side  of  the  flood,  and  led  him  throughout  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 

4  multiplied  his  seed,  and  ^gave  him  Isaac.  And  I  gave  unto  Isaac  Jacob 
and  Esau:  and  I  gave  unto  ''Esau  mount  Seir,  to  possess  it;  but  Jacob 

5  and  his  children  went  down  into  Egypt.  I  ^sent  Moses  also  and  Aaron, 
and  ^  I  plagued  Egypt,  according  to  that  which  I  did  among  them :  and 

6  afterward  I  brought  you  out.  And  I  ^"brought  your  fathers  out  of 
Egypt :  and  ye  came  unto  the  sea ;  '  and  the  Egyptians  pursued  after 

7  your  fathers  with  chariots  and  horsemen  unto  the  Red  sea.  And  when 
they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he  put  darkness  between  you  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  brought  the  sea  upon  them,  and  covered  them ;  and  your  eyes 
have  seen  what  I  have  done  in  Egypt :  and  ye  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  a 

8  long  season.  And  I  brought  you  into  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  which 
dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan ;  ™and  they  fought  with  you :  and  I  gave 
them  into  your  hand,  that  ye  might  possess  their  land;  and  I  destroyed 

9  them  from  before  you.  Then  "  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab, 
arose,  and  warred  against  Israel,  and  "sent  and  called  Balaam  the  sou  of 

10  Beor  to  curse  you:  but  ^^I  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam;  therefore 

11  ^he  blessed  you  still:  so  I  delivered  you  out  of  his  hand.  And  ye  went 
over  Jordan,  and  came  unto  Jericho :  and  the  men  of  Jericho  fought 
against  you,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Girgashites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites;  and  I 
delivered  them  into  your  hand.  And  'I  sent  the  hornet  before  you, 
which  drave  them  out  from  before  you,  even  the  two  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites; but  not  *with  thy  sword,  nor  with  thy  bow.  And  I  have  given  you 
a  land  for  which  ye  did  not  labour,  and  '  cities  which  ye  built  not,  and 
ye  dwell  in  them ;  of  th.e  vineyards  and  oliveyards  which  ye  planted  not 
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Shechem.  Another  and  final  opportunity  of  dis- 
suading the  people  against  idolatry  is  here  described 
as  taken  by  the  aged  leader,  whose  solicitude  on 
this  account  arose  from  his  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
treme readiness  of  the  people  to  conform  to  the 
manners  of  the  surrounding  nations.  This  address 
was  made  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
convened  at  Shechem,  and  which  had  already 
been  the  scene  of  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant 
(ch.  viii.  30,  35).  The  transaction  now  to  be 
entered  upon  being  in  principle  and  object  th§ 
same,  it  was  desirable  to  give  it  all  the  solemn 
impressiveness  which  might  be  derived  from  the 
memory  of  the  former  ceremonial,  as  well  as  from 
other  sacred  associations  of  the  place  (Gen.  xii. 
6,  7  ;  xxxiii.  18-20 ;  xxxv.  2-4).  they  presented 
themselves  before  God.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had  been  transferred 
on  this  occasion  to  Shechem,  as  on  extraordinary 
emergencies  it  was  for  a  time  removed  (Judg.  xx, 
1-18 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  24).  But  the  state- 
ment, not  necessarily  implying  this,  may  be  viewed 
as  expressing  only  the  religious  character  of  the 
ceremony  (Hengstenherg). 

2-13.— Relates  God's  Benefits. 

2.  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people.  His  address 
briefly  recapitulated  the  principal  proofs  of  the 
Divine  goodness  to  Israel  from  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham to  their  happy  establishment  in  the  land  of 
promise,  and  showed  them  that  they  were  in- 
debted for  their  national  existence,  as  weU  as  their 
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peculiar  privileges,  not  to  any  merits  of  their  own, 
but  to  the  free  grace  of  God.  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flood— the  Euphrates,  viz.,  at  Ur.  Terah,  the 
father  of  Abraham  .  .  .  and  Nahor— (see  on  Gen. 
xi.  27.)  Though  Terah  had  three  sons,  Nahor 
only  is  mentioned  with  Abraham,  as  the  Israelites 
were  descended  from  him  on  the  mother's  side, 
through  Rebekah  and  her  nieces,  Leah  and  Eachel. 
served  other  gods  —  conjoining,  like  Laban,  the 
traditional  knowledge  of  the  true  God  with  the 
domestic  use  of  material  images  (Gen,  xxxi.  19, 
34).  3.  took  your  father  Abraham.  It  was  an 
irresistible  impulse  of  Divine  grace  which  led  the 
patriarch  to  leave  his  country  and  relatives,  to 
migrate  to  Canaan,  and  live  a  "stranger  and  pil- 
grim" in  that  land.  4.  gave  unto  Esau  mount 
Seir  (see  on  Gen.  xxxvi.  8,  9)— in  order  that  he 
might  be  no  obstacle  to  Jacob  and  his  posterity 
being  the  exclusive  heirs  of  Canaan,  11.  Girgash- 
ites. The  mention  of  this  Canaanite  tribe  occurs 
only  once  (ch.  iii.  10),  while  the  other  six  nations 
are  constantly  enumerated  as  carrying  on  the  war ; 
and  hence  the  insertion  of  their  name  in  this 
passage  seems  merely  a  recapitulation  of  the 
nations,  whose  land  God  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  Jews,  according  to  His  promise  (Deut.  vii. 
1 ;  Graves,  ii.,  p.  44).  12.  sent  the  hornet— a  par- 
ticular species  of  wasp  which  swarms  in  warm 
countries,  and  sometimes  assumes  the  scourging 
character  of  a  plague  (Kirby's  'Bridgewater 
Treatise,'  ii.,  pp.  336,  337;  also  'Tent  and  Khan.' 
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14  do  ye  eat.  Now  "therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  ^sincerity 
and  in  truth  :  and  put  '"away  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood,  and  in  ^  Egypt ;  and  serve  ye  the  Lord.  And  if 
it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom  ye 
will  serve;  whether  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served,  that  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood,  or  ^the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye 
dwell :  ^  but  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 

1 6  And  the  people  answered  and  said,  God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake 

17  the  Lord,  to  serve  other  gods;  for  the  Lord  our  God,  he  it  is  that 
brought  us  up  and  our  fathers  out  of  tlie  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house 
of  bondage,  and  which  did  those  great  signs  in  our  sight,  and  preserved 
us  in  all  the  wa)''  wherein  we  went,  and  among  all  the  people  through 

18  whom  we  passed:  and  the  Lord  drave  out  from  before  us  all  the  people, 
even  the  Amorites  which  dwelt  in  the  land :  therefore  will  we  also  serve 
the  Lord  ;  for  he  is  our  God. 

And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord  :  for  he 
is  an  *holy  God  ;  he  is  a  jealous  God;  "^  he  will  not  forgive  your  trans- 
gressions nor  your  sins.  If  ''ye  forsake  the  Lord,  and  serve  strange  gods, 
'  then  he  will  tua:n  and  do  you  liurtj  and  consume  you,  after  that  he  hath 
done  you  good. 

And  the  people  said  unto  Joshua,  Nay,  but  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 

And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people.  Ye  ai^e  witnesses  against  yourselves 
that  -^ye  have  chosen  you  the  Lord,  to  serve  him.  And  they  said,  We 
are  witnesses. 

Now  therefore  ^put  away,  said  he,  the  strange  gods  which  are  among 
24  )''ou,  and  incline  your  heart  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  And  the 
people  said  unto  Joshua,  The  Lord  our  God  will  we  serve,  and  his  voice 
will  we  obey. 

So  Joshua  ^made  a  covenant  with  the  people  that  day,  and  set  them  a 
statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem.  And  Joshua  *  wrote  these  words 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,  and  took  •'a  great  stone,  and  ^"set  it  up 
27  there  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  And  Joshua 
said  unto  all  the  people.  Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  'a  witness  unto  us; 
for  '"'it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  unto  us: 
it  shall  be  therefore  a  witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny  your  God.  So 
Joshua  let  the  people  depart,  every  man  unto  his  inheritance. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun, 
the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old. 
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p.  .390) ;  or,  as  many  think,  it  is  a  figurative  expres- 
sion for  uncontrollable  terror  (Exod.  xxiii.  27,  28; 
Deut.  vii.  20).  14.  Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord, 
and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth.  After 
having  enumerated  so  many  grounds  for  national 
gratitude,  Joshua  calls  on  them  to  declare,  in  a 
public  and  solemn  manner,  whether  they  will  be 
faithful  and  obedient  to  the  God  of  Israel.  He 
avowed  this  to  be  liis  own  unalterable  resolution, 
and  urges  them,  if  they  were  sincere  in  making  a 
similar  avowal,  '  to  put  away  the  strange  gods 
that  were  among  them'  —  a  requirement  which 
seems  to  imply  that  some  were  suspected  of  a 
strong  hankering  for,  or  concealed  yii-actice  of, 
idolatry,  whether  in  the  form  of  Zabaism,  the 
fire-woiship  of  their  Chaldean  ancestors,  the 
scarabffii  of  Egypt,  or  the  grosser  superstitions  of 
the  Canaanites. 

25.  So  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  the  people 
that  day— he  induced  them  solemnly  and  volun- 
tarily to  renew  the  national  covenant  (cf.  Neh. 
X.  1).  26.  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book 
of  the  law  of  God— registered  the  engagements  of 
that  solemn  covenant  in  the  book  of  sacred  his- 
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tory,  took  a  great  stone  —  according  to  the 
usage  of  ancient  times  to  erect  stone  pillars  as 
monuments  of  public  transactions,  set  it  up  .  .  . 
under  an  oak— Hebrew,  tlie  oak,  or  terebinth  ;  in 
all  likelihood  the  same  as  that  where  Abraham 
had  worshipped  (Gen.  xii.  6),  and  at  the  root  of 
which  Jacob  buried  the  idols  and  charms  found  in 
his  family  (Gen.  xxxv.  4:  cf.  ch.  xii.  4,  Allon-moreh, 
oak  of  Moreh  or  Shechem).  that  was  by  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord— either  the  spot  where  the 
ark  had  stood,  or  else  the  place  around,  so  called 
from  Joshua's  religious  meeting,  as  Jacob  named. 
Beth-el,  the  house  of  God.  It  is  probable  that  this 
monolith  lies  buried  on  the  syiot  where  it  was 
reared,  and  that  the  purpose  of  its  erection  was  to 

E3rpetuate  the  knowledge  of  the  law ;  that  the 
ecalogue,  with  this  vievA',  was  engraven  upon  it  in 
deep  and  lasting  characters.  Could  that  be  found 
and  read,  what  important  information  might  it  af- 
ford. Accordingly  search  for  it  is  specified  amongst 
the  objects  enumerated  in  the  prospectus  issued  by 
the  Council  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society. 
29,  30. — His  Age  and  Death. 
29.  Joshua  .  .  .  died.    Lightfoot  computes  that 
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death,  and  burial. 


30  And  they  buried  him  in  the  border  of  his  inheritance  in  "Timnath-serah, 
which  is  in  mount  Ephraim,  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  hill  of  Gaash. 

31  And  "Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days 
of  the  elders  that  ^  overlived  Joshua,  and  which  had  known  all  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  had  done  for  Israel. 

32  And  ^  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  of  Israel  brought  up  out 
of  Egypt,  buried  they  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  *  which  Jacob 
bought  of  the  sons  of  Haraor  the  father  of  Shechem,  for  an  hundred 
2 pieces  of  silver:  and  it  became  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Joseph. 

33  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  died;  and  they  buried  him  in  a  hill 
that  pertained  to  Phinehas  his  son,  which  was  given  him  in  mount 
Ephraim. 
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he  lived  seventeen,  others  twenty-seven  years 
after  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  He  was  buried, 
according  to  the  Jewish  practice,  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  inheritance.  The  eminent  public  ser- 
vices he  had  long  rendered  to  Israel,  and  the  great 
amount  of  domestic  comfort  and  national  pros- 
perity he  had  been  instrumental  in  diffusing 
among  the  several  tribes,  were  deeply  felt— were 
universally  acknowledged ;  and  a  testimonial  in 
the  form  of  a  statue  or  obelisk  would  have  been 
immediately  raised  to  his  honour  in  all  parts  of 
the  land,  had  such  been  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
The  brief  but  noble  epitaph  by  the  historian  is, 
Joshua,  "the  servant  of  the  Lord."  30.  in  Tim- 
nath-serali,  wMcli  is  iu  mount  Ephraim  — i.  e., 
portion  remaining,  or  reserved  for  Joshua  after 
the  land  was  distributed.  It  is  called,  Judg.  ii.  9, 
Timnath-heres,  the  portion  of  the  sun.  '  A  Rabbi- 
nical tradition  supposes  it  to  be  called  Heres,  from 
an  image  of  the  sun  to  commemorate  the  battle  of 
Beth-horon.  But  it  is  probably  only  the  transpo- 
sition of  the  letters  of  Serah  (Stanleijs  '  Lectures 
on  the  Jewish  Church,'  p.  279).  It  is  situated  at 
the  village  of  Tibueb,  a  little  west  of  the  main 
north  road  at  Jifneh,  a  few  miles  above  Jerusalem, 
where  the  tomb  of  Joshua  may  yet  be  found. 
"  The  hill  of  Gaash"  (i.  e.,  a  shaking  has  not  been 
ascertained.  The  Septuagint  makes  the  following 
addition  to  this  verse,  'Thei-e  they  put  with  him 
into  the  sepulchre  in  which  they  buried  him  the 
knives  of  flint  with  which  he  circumcised  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  Gilgal,  when  he  brought  them  up 
out  of  Egypt,  as  the  Lord  commanded  them,  and 
they  are  there  unto  this  day.' 
si.  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  tlie  days  of 
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Joshua.  The  high  and  commanding  character  of 
this  eminent  leader  had  given  so  decided  a  tone  to 
the  sentiments  and  manners  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  memory  of  his  fervent  piety  and  many 
virtues  continued  so  vividly  impressed  on  the 
memories  of  the  people,  that  the  sacred  historian 
has  recorded  it  to  his  immortal  honour,  "Israel 
served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all 
the  days  of  the  elders  that  overlived  Joshua." 

32.  the  bones  of  Joseph.  They  had  carried  these 
venerable  relics  with  them  in  all  their  migrations 
through  the  desert,  and  deferred  the  burial,  accord- 
ing to  the  dying  charge  of  Joseph  himself,  till  they 
arrived  at  the  promised  land.  The  sarcophagus 
in  which  his  mummied  body  had  been  put  was 
brought  hither  by  the  Israelites,  and  probably 
buried  when  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  had  obtained 
their  settlement,  or  at  the  solemn  convocation 
described  in  this  chapter,  in  a  parcel  of  ground 
which  Jacob  bought .  .  .  for  an  hundred  pieces  of 
silver.  Kesitah,  translated  '  piece  of  silver,'  is 
supposed  to  mean  a  lamb,  the  weights  being  in 
the  form  of  lambs  or  kids,  which  were  in  all  prob- 
ability the  earliest  standard  of  value  among 
pastoral  people.  The  tomb  that  now  covers  the 
spot  is  a  Mohammedan  Wely ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  precious  deposit  of 
Joseph's  remains  may  be  concealed  there  at  the 
present  time. 

33.  Eleazar  .  .  .  died,  and  they  burled  him  In 
,  ,  .  mount  Ephraim.  The  sepulchre  is  at  the 
modern  village  Awertah,  which,  according  to 
Jewish  travellers,  contains  the  graves  also  of  Itha- 
mar,  the  brother  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar 
{Van  de  Velde). 
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NOW  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  children  of 
Israel  asked  "  the  Lokd,  saying,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against  the 
Cauaanites  first,  to  fight  against  them?  And  the  Lord  said,  *Judah 
shall  go  up :  behold,  I  have  delivered  the  land  into  his  hand. 

And  Judah  said  unto  Simeon  his  brother.  Come  up  with  me  into  my 
lot,  that  we  may  fight  against  the  Canaanites ;  and  I  likewise  will  go 
with  thee  into  thy  lot.  '  So  Simeon  went  with  him.  And  Judah  went 
up;  and  ''the  Lobd  delivered  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites  into  their 
hand :  and  they  slew  of  them  in  Bezek  ten  thousand  men.  And  they 
found  Adoni-bezek  in  Bezek;  and  they  fought  against  him,  and  they 
slew  the  Cauaanites  and  the  Perizzites.  But  Adoni-bezek  fled;  and  they 
pursued  after  him,  and  caught  him,  and  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his  great 
toes.  And  Adoni-bezek  said.  Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  ^  their 
thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut  off,  ^gathered  their  meat  under  my  table : 
*  as  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  requited  me.  And  they  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  he  died. 

Now  •'"the  children  of  Judah  had  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  had 
taken  it,  and  smitten  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on 
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CHAP.    I.    1-3.— The   Acts   of  Judah    and 
Simeon. 

1.  Now  after  the  death  of  Joshua— probably 
not  a  long  period;  for  the  Canaanites  seem  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  demise  of  the  Hebrew 
leader  to  attempt  recovering  their  lost  position, 
and  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  renew  the  war. 
the  children  of  Israel  asked  the  Lord.  The 
Divine  counsel  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  was 
sought  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  by  applying  to 
the  high  priest,  who,  according  to  Josephits,  was 
Phinehas.  saying,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us 
against  the  Canaanites  first?  The  elders,  who 
exercised  the  government  in  their  respective 
tribes,  judged  rightly,  that  in  entering  upon  an 
important  expedition,  they  should  have  a  leader 
nominated  by  Divine  appointment;  and  in  con- 
sulting the  oracle,  they  adopted  a  prudent  course, 
whether  the  object  of  their  enquiry  related  to  the 
choice  of  an  individual  commander  or  to  the 
honour  of  precedency  among  the  tribes.  2.  the 
Lord  said,  Judah  shall  go  up.  The  predicted 
pre-eminence  (Gen.  xlix.  8)  was  thus  conferred 
upon  Judah  by  Divine  direction ;  and  its  appoint- 
ment to  take  the  lead  in  the  ensuing  hostilities 
was  of  great  importance,  as  the  measure  of  success 
by  which  its  arms  were  crowned  would  animate 
the  other  tribes  to  make  similar  attempts  against 
the  Canaanites  within  tlieir  respective  territories. 
I  have  delivered  the  land  into  his  hand— not 
the  whole  country,  but  the  district  assigned  for 
his  inheritance. 

3.  Judah  said  unto  Simeon  .  .  .  Come  up  with 
me.  Being  conterminous  tribes  (Josh.  xix.  1,  2), 
they  had  a  cornmon  interest,  and  were  naturally 
associated  in  this  enterprise. 

4. — Adoni-bezek  justly  requited. 

4.  Bezek.  This  place  lay  within  the  allotted 
domain  of  Judah.  According  to  Eusehius  and 
Jerome  ('  Ouomast.'),  it  was  near  Beth-shan,  as  was 
another  town  of  the  same  name  (1  Sam.  xi.  8). 
6.  they  found  [ix?P.',  they  found,  came  upon] 
Adoni-bezek— £,  c,  lord  of  Bezek;  i.e.,  they  sur- 
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prised  and  routed  him  [Septuagint,  Ka-reXa^ov]  in 
a  pitched  battle,  whence  he  fled;  but  being  taken 
prisoner,  he  was  treated  with  a  severity  unusual 
among  the  Israelites,  for  they  "cut  off  his  thumbs 
and  his  great  toes."  Barbarities  of  various  kinds 
were  commonly  practised  on  prisoners  of  war  in 
ancient  times ;  and  the  object  of  this  particular 
mutilation  of  the  hands  and  feet  was  to  disable 
them  for  military  service  ever  after.  The  infliction 
of  such  a  horrid  cruelty  on  this  Canaanite  chief 
would  have  been  a  foul  stain  on  the  character  of 
the  Israelites,  if  there  were  not  reason  for  believ- 
ing it  was  done  by  them  as  an  act  of  retributive 
justice;  and  as  such  it  was  regarded  by  Adoni- 
bezek  himself,  whose  conscience  read  his  atrocious 
crimes  in  their  iiunishment.  7.  Threescore  and 
ten  kings.  So  great  a  number  will  not  appear 
strange,  when  it  is  considered  that,  anciently, 
every  ruler  of  a  city  or  large  town  was  called  a 
king.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  large 
region  of  Canaan  called  the  Negeb,  or  "south 
country,"  there  might  in  earlier  times  have  been 
many  rulers,  till  a  turbulent  chief  like  Adoni- 
bezek  devoured  them  in  his  insatiable  ambition, 
they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  he 
died.  They  brought  Adoni-bezek  thither  in 
order,  probably,  that  his  fate  being  rendered  so 
public  might  inspire  terror  far  and  wide. 

8.  Now  the  children  of  Judah  had  fought 
against  Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  it.  The 
capture  of  the  important  city  Jerusalem,  which 
ranks  among  the  early  incidents  of  the  war  of 
invasion  (Josh.  xv.  63),  is  here  noticed  to  account 
for  its  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Judahites. 
It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  only  the  southern 
part  of  the  city  that  the  men  of  Judah  succeeded 
m  taking.  The  fortress,  as  well  as  the  northern 
part,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites 
(v.  21 :  cf.  2  Sam.  v.  6).  The  sequel  of  this  chap- 
ter, together  with  the  whole  of  the  next,  is  occu- 
pied with  a  general  review  of  the  proceedings 
subsequent  to  the  invasion,  so  as  to  be  a  suitable 
introduction  to  the  ensuing  history.    9.  the  chll- 
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dwell  in  Judah. 


9  fire.     And  ^  afterward  the  children  of  Judah  went  down  to  fight  against 
the  Canaanites,  that  dwelt  in  the  mountain,  and  in  the  south,  and  in 

10  the  ^valley.  And  Judah  went  against  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in 
Hebron :  (now  the  name  of  Hebron  before  teas  ''  Kirjath-arba :)  and  they 

11  slew  Sheshai,  and  Ahiman,  and  Talmai.  And  *from  thence  he  went 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Debir :  (and  the  name  of  Debir  before  teas 
Kirjath-sepher.) 

1 2  And  Caleb  said,  He  that  smiteth  Kirjath-sepher,  and  taketh  it,  to  him 

13  will  I  give  Achsah  my  daughter  to  wife.  And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
■^  Caleb's  younger  brother,  took  it :  and  he  gave  him  Achsah  his  daughter 

14  to  wife.  And  *it  came  to  pass,  when  she  came  to  hint;  that  she  moved 
him  to  ask  of  her  father  a  field:  and  she  lighted  from  off  her  ass;  and 

15  Caleb  said  unto  her.  What  wilt  thou  ?  And  she  said  unto  him,  'Give 
me  a* blessing:  for  thou  hast  given  me  a  south  land;  give  me  also 
springs  of  water.  And  Caleb  gave  her  the  upper  springs  and  the  nether 
springs. 

And  '"the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses'  father-in-law,  went  up  out 
"  of  the  city  of  palm  trees  with  the  children  of  Judah  into  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  which  lletk  in  the  south  of  "  Arad ;  ^  and  they  went  and  dwelt 
among  the  people. 

And  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  brother,  and  they  slew  the  Canaan- 
ites that  inhabited  Zephath,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.     And  the  name 
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dren  of  Judah  went  down  to  fight  against  the 
Canaanites,  that  dwelt,  &c.— (see  on  Josh.  xv.  21.) 
10.  Judah  went  against  the  Canaanites  that 
dwelt   in   Hehron.     [Tlie   Septuagint   adds   the 

following  clause:— ^fii  eg>}\0s  KtfSpdiv  i^  ivav-ria^, 
'and  Hebron  came  out  to  oppose  them;|  intimat- 
ing that  a  pitched  battle  was  fought,  which  ended 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  inhabitants.]  Kirjath- 
arba— i.  e.,  city  of  Arba  (see  on  Josh.  xv.  1,3,  14). 
[Septuagint,  Ka^jia^apfioKCTBcpef).]  11.  Dehir.  Its 
Canaanitish  name  was  Kirjath-sannah — i.  e.,  '  city 
of  palm'  (Josh.  xv.  49);  and  Kirjath-sepher — i.  e., 
'citj^  of  book.'  [Septuagint,  -n-oXis  ypafxfj.d7wv.l1 
Its  site  is  not  certainly  known.  The  story  of  the 
acquisition  of  this  place  is  here  repeated  (see 
Josh.  XV.  16-19),  with  a  few  important  variations. 
13.  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger 
brother.  [The  Septuagint  has  ro3rovLi)\  Dios  KtveX, 
aSt\(j)dv  X«\e/3  o  vEoixepos,  the  younger  son  of 
Kenaz,  Caleb's  brother.]  14.  when  she  came  to 
him  [Septuagint,  iv  Ty  i.l<T65w] — at  her  entrance, 
viz.,  into  his  tent;  or,  as  she  was  about  to  start 
for  his  tent,     she  moved  him  to  ask  of  her  father 

a    field     [Septuagint,     eTreaeiaev    aiiTiiv     Fo^oviiiX, 

Othniel  urged  her  to  ask] :  and  she  lighted  from 
off  her  ass.  [The  Sei)tiiagint  has  £y6yyvX,6  kui 
iKpaX^v  uTro  Tov  iiiro'^uytdv,  she  murmured  and 
cried  from  the  ass.]  15.  give  me  also  springs  of 
water  [fhi,  bubbling  fountains ;  Septuagint, 
Xv-rptoariv  uoaTos,  a  free  iJow  of  water].  And  Caleb 
gave  her  the  upper  springs  and  the  nether 
springs.  [The  Septuagint  reads  kul  eSwKtv  auTt] 
Xa\e/3  Kara.  Ti]v  KapSiav  auTi}s  XvTpw<Tiv  fieTiwptuv 
Kai  \vTpwaiv  Titireivwu,  and  Caleb  gave  her,  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  her  heart,  the  copious  current 
of  the  higher  and  lower  springs.] 

16.  the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses'  father- 
in-law  ['Vp.  'jni]— and  the  children  of  a  Kenite ; 
viz.,  Moses' father-in-law:  called  the  or  a  Kenite, 
as  probably  descended  from  the  people  of  that 
name  (Num.  xxiv.  21,  22).  If  he  might  not  him- 
self, his  posterity  did,  accept  the  invitation  of 
Moses  (Num.  xvi.  32)  to  accompany  the  Israelites 
to  Canaan.  Their  first  encampment  was  in  "the 
city  of  palm  trees  "—not  .Jericho,  of  course,  which 
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was  utterly  destroyed,  but  a  place  in  the  sur- 
rounding district,  perhaps  En-gedi,  in  early 
times  called  Hazezon-tamar  (Gen.  xiv.  7),  from 
the  palm  grove  which  sheltered  it  {Li(/htfoot,  ii.,  7). 
Thence  they  removed,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
and,  associating  themselves  with  Judah,  joined  in 
an  expedition  against  Arad,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  1).  On  the  conquest  of 
that  district  some  of  the  pastoral  Kenites  pitched 
their  tents  there,  while  others  migrated  to  the 
north  (ch.  iv.  17).  It  may  be  added,  that  some 
curious  information  respecting  the  Kenites  was 
communicated  to  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Cambridge  (1862),  by  Rev.  George 
Williams,  in  an  account  of  a  tribe  of  Ai'abs  in- 
habiting a  portion  of  the  Arabian  desert  east  of 
the  Ghor — i  e.,  a  part  of  the  ancient  laud  of 
I^lidian.  These  people  are  described  as  being 
much  superior  to  the  ordinary  Bedouins,  and  in 
several  respects  very  different  from  them.  They 
profess  the  Israelitish  religion,  and  declare  them- 
selves to  be  Ishmaelites,  descended  from  the 
Rechabites,  "the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses' 
father-in-law,"  affirming  that  they  reside  in  the 
original  country  of  their  forefathers.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  account  was  that  these  Bedouins  are  said 
to  claim  to  be  both  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites 
(ch.  viii.  2-24;  Gen.  xxv.  18)  {Dr.  Behe,  'A  Few 
Words  with  Bishop  Colenso,'  pp.  11,  12). 

17.  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  brother. 
The  course  of  the  narrative  is  here  resumed  from 
V.  9,  and  an  account  given  of  Judah  returning  the 
service  of  Simeon  (v.  3),  by  aiding  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  within  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
and  they  slew  the  Canaanites  that  inhabited 
Zephath— or  Zephatah  (2  Chr.  xiv.  10),  lying  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Canaan.  And  the  name 
of  the  city  was  called  Hormah.  This  name  was 
not  now  given  for  the  first  time.  On  their  early 
journey  towards  Canaan  the  Israelites  had  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  the  mountainous  region 
where  Zephath  was  situated,  and  they  were 
repulsed  (Num.  xiv.);  but  on  arriving  at  Kadesh 
they  overthrew  it,  and  called  the  place  Hormah. 
On  "their  departure  from  that  neigh iiomhood  the 
native  tribes  resumed  possession  of  it;  and  al- 
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of  several  tribes. 


18  of  the  city  was  called  ^Hormali.  Also  Judah  took  '"Gaza  with  the  coast 
thereof,  and  Askelon  with  the  coast  thereof,  and  Ekron  with  the  coast 

19  thereof  And*  the  Lord  was  with  Judah  ;  and  ^he  drave  out  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountain;  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 

20  the  valley,  because  they  had  *  chariots  of  iron.  And  "  they  gave  Hebron 
unto  Caleb,  as  Moses  said :  and  he  expelled  thence  the  three  sons  of 
Anak. 

21  ^  And  ^'the  children  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that 
inhabited  Jerusalem ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 

22  And  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  also  went  up  against  Beth-el :  and  the 

23  Lord  was  with  them.     And  the  house  of  Joseph  '"sent  to  descry  Beth-el: 

24  (now  the  name  of  the  city  before  was  "^Luz.)  And  the  spies  saw  a 
man  come  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  they  said  unto  him.  Show  us,  we 
pray  thee,  the  entrance  into  the  city,  and  ^we  will  show  thee  mercy. 

25  And  when  he  showed  them  the  entrance  into  the  city,  they  smote  the 
citywith  the  edge  of  the  sword;   but  they  let  go  the  man  and  all  his 

26  family.  And  the  man  went  into  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  built  a 
city,  and  called  the  name  thereof  Luz :  which  is  the  name  thereof  unto 
this  day. 

27  Neither  \lid  Manasseh  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shean  and 
her  towns,  nor  "Taanach  and  her  towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and 
her  towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Iblaim  and  her  towns,  nor  the  inhabi- 
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though  Joshua  made  an  effective  attack  upon  the 
king  (Josh.  x.  40-42;  xii.  14),  its  final  subjugation 
was  not  accomplished  till  after  his  death,  by  the 
confederate  arms  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  who,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Israelite  vow  to  doom  it  to 
destruction,  sank  the  old  name  Zephath  in  the 
thenceforth  permanent  apiiellation  Hormah.  18. 
Also  Judah  took  Gaza  with  the  coast  thereof. 
The  confederate  tribes,  pursuing  their  incursions 
in  that  quarter,  came  successively  to  CJaza,  As- 
kelon, and  Ekron,  which  they  took.  But  the 
Philistines  seem  soon  to  have  regained  possession 
of  these  cities.  19.  the  Lord  was  with  Judah ; 
and  he  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  war  was  of  the  Lord,  whose  omnipotent 
power  would  have  ensured  their  success  in  every 
encounter,  whether  on  the  mountains  or  the 
plains,  with  foot  soldiers  or  cavalry.  It  was  dis- 
trust—the want  of  a  simple  and  firm  reliance  on 
the  promise  of  Cod— that  made  them  afraid  of  the 
iron  chariots  (see  on  Josh.  xi.  4-9).  It  has  been 
alleged  fro-  this  passage,  by  many  sceptical 
writers,  that  the  Israelites  regarded  the  God  of 
Israel  as  a  local  deity,  who  was  siii)erior  to  the 
gods  of  their  enemies  in  some,  but  not  in  all, 
instances.  The  allegation  is  groundless  ;  for  the 
proper  antecedent  to  "he  drave"  is  not  "the 
Lord  "  (Jehovah),  but  Judah.  And  thus  tliere  is 
no  ab.=!urdity  in  the  statement;  for,  although  "the 
Lord"  did  greatly  aid  the  arms  of  Judah,  He 
might  be  pleased,  in  perfect  consistency,  to  with- 
hold that  aid  in  cases  where  they  showed  a  want 
or  weakness  of  faith,  chariots  of  iron.  Tiie 
Cauaanite  war  chariots  were  probably,  like  the 
Assyrian,  made  of  wood,  largely  tipped  with  iron 
{'JSineveh  and  its  Remains,'  ii.,  p.  349,  note). 

21.  the  children  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive  out 
the  Jebusites  that  inhabited  Jerusalem.  Judah 
had  expelled  the  people  from  their  part  of  Jeru- 
salem ()'.  8).  The  border  of  the  two  tribes  ran 
through  the  city.  Israelites  and  natives  must  have 
been  closely  intermingled. 

22-2(5. — Some  Canaanites  left. 

22.  the  house  of  Joseph— the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim,  as  distinguished,   from   Manasseh  {v.  27) 
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24.  the  spies  .  .  .  said  .  .  .  Show  us  .  .  .  the 
entrance  into  the  city— j.  e.,  the  avenues  to  the 
city,  and  the  weakest  part  of  the  walls,  we  will 
show  thee  mercy.  The  Israelites  might  employ 
these  means  of  getting  possession  of  a  place  which 
was  divinely  appropriated  to  them:  they  might 
promise  life  and  rewards  to  this  man,  though  he 
and  all  the  Canaanites  were  doomed  to  destruction 
(Josh.  ii.  12-14) ;  but  we  may  assume  that  the 
promise  was  suspended  on  his  embracing  the  true 
religion,  or  quitting  the  country,  as  he  did.  If 
they  had  seen  him  to  be  firmly  opposed  to  either 
of  these  alternatives,  they  would  not  have  con- 
strained him,  by  promises  any  more  than  by 
threats,  to  betray  his  countrymen.  But  if  they 
found  him  disposed  to  be  serviceable,  and  to  aid 
the  invaders  iu  executing  the  will  of  God,  they 
might  promise  to  spare  him.  Luz— (see  on  Gen. 
xii.  8;  xxix.  19.) 

27.  Neither  did  Manasseh  drive  out,  &c.  The 
same  course  of  subjugation  was  carried  ou  in  the 
other  tribes  to  a  partial  extent,  and  with  varj'ing 
success.  Many  of  the  natives,  no  doubt,  during 
the  progress  of  tliis  exterminating  war,  saved 
themselves  by  flight,  and  became,  it  is  thought, 
the  first  colonists  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  other 
countries.  But  a  large  portion  made  a  stout 
resistance,  and  retained  iiossession  of  their  old 
abodes  iu  Canaan.  In  other  cases,  when  the 
natives  were  vanquished,  avarice  led  the  Israelites 
to  spare  the  idolaters,  contrary  to  the  express 
command  of  God;  and  their  disobedience  to  His 
orders  in  this  matter  involved  them  in  many 
troubles  which  this  book  describes,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Beth-shean  and  her  towns— ii<.,  'her 
daughters.'  Beth-sheau  or  Bethshan  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  ID,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12)  belonged  to  the 
allotment  of  Manasseh  (cf.  1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though 
within  the  bouudaries  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii. 
II),  amongst  whose  towns,  however,  it  is  not 
ranked.  Taanach— also  belonged  to  Manasseh, 
though  it  was  within  the  limits  of  Issacliar 
(Josh.  xvii.  11).  Dor— a  maritime  town  ou  the 
western  border  of  Manasseh,  and  north  of  Dan, 
near  Carmel,  now  Tantoura.    Ibleam— belonged 
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of  several  tribes. 


tants  of  Megiddo  and  her  towns :    but  the  *  Canaanites  would  dwell  in 

28  that  land.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  was  strong,  that  they  put 
the  Canaanites  to  tribute,  and  ^did  not  utterly  drive  them  out. 

29  Neither  "^did  Ephraim  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer; 
but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  Gezer  among  them. 

30  Neither  did  Zebulun  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Kitron,  nor  the 
'^inhabitants  of  Nahalol;  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  among  them,  and 
became  tributaries. 

31  Neither  *did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Zidon,  nor  of  Ahlab,  nor  of  Achzib,  nor  of  Helbah,  nor  of 

32  Aphik,  nor  of  Rehob:  but  the  Asherites-' dwelt  among  the  Canaanites, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land ;  for  they  did  not  drive  them  out. 

33  Neither  ''did  Naphtali  drive  out  the  irdiabitants  of  Beth-shemesh,  nor 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-anath;  but  he  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land:  nevertheless  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh 
and  of  Beth-anath  became  tributaries  unto  them. 

34  And  the  Amorites  forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain  :  for 

35  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  to  the  valley:  but  the 
Amorites  would  dwell  in  mount  Heres  ''in  Aijalon,  and  in  Shaalbim  : 
yet  the  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph '^  prevailed,  so  that  they  became 

36  tributaries.  And  the  coast  of  the  Amorites  *  was  from  ^  the  going  up  to 
Akrabbim,  from  the  rock,  and  upward. 
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to  Manasseli,  though  it  also  was  situated 
within  the  limits  of  Issachar.  It  was  near 
Jenin.  Megiddo— on  tlie  southern  border  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  commanding  an 
important  pass  from  the  north  into  the  high- 
lands of  Judea.  28.  when  Israel  was  strong  .  .  . 
they  put  the  Canaanites  to  tribute,  and  did  not 
utterly  drive  them  out.  /o.9ei)/«<s  ('Antiquities,' 
b.  v.,  ch.  vii. )  gives  a  full  commentary  on  tliis 
passage.  '  Contenting  themselves  witli  the  trib- 
utes wliich  were  paid  to  them,  the  Israelites 
grew  effeminate,  as  to  fighting  any  more  against 
their  enemies;  but  applied  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands,  which  pi'oducing  them 
great  plenty  and  riches,  they  neglected  the  regular 
disposition  of  their  settlement,  and  indulged 
themselves  in  luxuries  and  pleasures.' 

29.  Neither  did  Ephraim  drive  out  the  Canaan- 
ites that  dwelt  in  Gezer— a  town  and  petty 
kingdom  (Josh.  xii.  12)  situated  in  the  southern 
border  of  Ephraim,  westwai-d  (1  Chr.  vii.  2S) 
between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean (Josh.  xvi.  3). 

30.  Neither  did  Zebulun  drive  out  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kitron  =  Katta  [Septuagint,  ILeopwv'],  as 
may  be  inferred  from  its  association  with  Nahalol 
here  and  Josli.  xix.  15.  It  is  sujiposed  to  be 
identified  with  Sepy)horis,  now  Seff'nrieh.  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Nahalol  [Septuagint,  Aco^ai/d]— 
unknown. 

31.  Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Accho.  The  name  Accho  was  for  a  time  super- 
seded by  the  Greek  form  of  Ptolemais,  which  is 
now  forgotten,  and  the  jilace  goes  by  the  name  of 
Akka.  Ahlab  [Septuagiut,  A«\a(/>]  —  supposed 
(Rdand,  'Paltestina,'  pp.  813-817)  to  be  Gushe 
Halab,  the  Greek  Giscala,  which  has  been  identi- 
fied by  Robinson  with  el-Jish,  near  Safed,  in  the 
mountainous  region  north-west  of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
('Biblical  Eesearches,'  iii.,  p.  3GS).  Achzib  [Sep- 
tuagint, 'Ao-xa^v]— afterwards  Ecdippa  {Josppkus, 
'Jewish  Wars,'  b.  i.,  ch.  xiii.,  sec.  4),  now  Es-zib, 
a  small  hamlet  situated  on  a  rising  ground  close 
to  the  sea  -  side  {Porter,  'Handbook,'  p.  389). 
Helbah  [Sei)tuagint,  XtjSoa]— probably  situated  on 
the  plain  of  Phcanicia;  but  not  yet  ascertained. 
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Aphik  =  Aphek  [Septuagint,  Na'i,  or  Na(/)6A:].  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Aphik,  now  Tik, 
east  of  Jordan.  Kehob.  From  its  connection  with 
Aphik,  it  is  probably  that  referred  to  in  Josh, 
xix.  30.  As  it  is  here  imputed  to  the  Asherites 
as  a  fault  that  they  did  not  expel  the  Canaanite 
population  of  the  maritime  towns  sjiecified,  there 
cannot  be  a  clearer  refutation  than  this  passage 
furnishes  of  Michaelis's  theory,  formerly  adverted 
to,  that  the  border  of  Israel  was  not  to  extend  to 
the  coast,  but  that  Phoenicia  was  to  remain 
untouched  in  the  possession  of  its  commercial 
occupiers.  He  himself  acknowledges  this  state- 
ment to  be  fatal  to  his  views,  and  yet  he  labours 
to  support  them  by  alleging  the  words  "inhabi- 
tants of  Zidon  "  to  be  an  interpolation.  But  for 
this  conjecture  there  is  no  wai-rant  whatever. 

33.  Neither  did  Naphtali  drive  out  the  in- 
habitants of  Beth-shemesh  (see  on  Josh.  xix. 
;3S),  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-anath— called 
by  Euse'nus  and  Jerome,  Batauaja,  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Caesarea,  and  famous  for  medicinal 
springs. 

35.  the  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph  prevailed, 
so  that  they  became  tributaries.  '  Midway  be- 
tween the  open  rich  vales  of  Mauasseh  and 
Ephraim,  and  the  garden  recesses  and  pasture- 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  about 
Beth-el  and  Jebiis,  the  highland  territory  was 
comparatively  poor  and  bare  ;  and  the  occupation 
of  it  was  not  grudged  by  the  Hebrews  to  the 
tribes  whom  they  displaced  from  their  richer 
settlements.  There,  accordingly,  we  find  the 
Canaanites,  whom  they  weakly  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  tlie  land,  or  in  that  part  of  the  land 
actually  possessed  by  them.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  provinces  of  Zebulun,  Ashcr, 
Naphtali,  and  Dan,  mentioned  vv.  30-34,  were 
then  only  theoretically  assigned  to  these  tribes, 
who  did  not  enter  iuto  actual  possession  of  their 
estates  until  long  after,  and  then  only  partially. 
Tlie  remaining  Canaanites  were  driven  by  Joshua 
to  the  bare  mountain  heights  in  the  country 
actually  conquered  and  possessed  (vv.  21,  22) 
(Drew's  'Scripture  Lands, "^ p.  104;  also  Appendix 
D). 
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2  AND  "  an  1  angel  of  the  Lord  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim,  and 
said,  I  made  you  to  go  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  have  brought  you  unto  the 
land  which  I  sware  unto  your  fathers ;   and  ^  I  said,  I  will  never  break 

2  my  covenant  with  you.  And  ye  shall  make  no  league  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  land;   ye  shall  throw  down  their  altars:  but  ye  have  not 

3  obeyed  my  voice :  why  have  ye  done  this  ?  Wherefore  I  also  said,  I  will 
not  drive  them  out  from  before  you ;  but  they  shall  be  ''  as  thorns  in  your 
sides,  and  ^  their  gods  shall  be  a  snare  unto  you. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  these  words 
unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  that  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 

5  wept.  And  they  called  the  name  of  that  place  ^  Bochim :  and  they 
sacrificed  there  unto  the  Lord. 

6  And  when  Joshua  had  let  the  people  go,  the  children  of  Israel  went 
every  man  unto  his  inheritance  to  possess  the  land. 

7  And  the  people  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the 
days  of  the  elders  that  ^  outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great 
works  of  the  Lord  that  he  did  for  Israel. 

8  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died,  being  an 

9  hundred  and  ten  years  old.  And  they  buried  him  in  the  border  of  his 
inheritance  in  Timnath-heres,  in  the  mount  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north 

10  side  of  the  hill  Gaash.  And  also  aU  that  generation  were  gathered  unto 
their  fathers. 

And  there  arose  another  generation  after  them,  which  knew  *not  the 

11  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which  he  had  done  for  Israel.     And  the  children 

12  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim :  and  they 
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CHAP.  II.  1-9.— An  Angel  sent  to  kebuke 
THE  People  at  Bochim. 

1.  an  angel  of  the  Lord  came  up  from  Gilgal  to 
BocMm.  Jewish  couimeutators  generally  have 
supposed  the  reference  is  to  a  prophet  or  com- 
missioned messenger,  whom  they  coDceive  to  have 
been  Phinehas  the  high  priest.  We  are  inclined 
to  think,  from  the  authoritative  tone  of  his 
language,  that  he  was  "the  Angel  of  the  Cove- 
nant" (Exod.  xxiii.  20;  Josh.  v.  14);  the  same 
who  appeared  in  human  form  and  announced 
himself  captain  of  the  Lord's  host.  His  coming 
from  Gilgal  had  a  peculiar  significance,  for  there 
the  Israelites  made  a  solemn  dedication  of  them- 
selves to  God  on  their  entrance  into  the  promised 
laud ;  and  the  memory  of  that  religious  engage- 
ment, which  the  angel's  arrival  from  Gilgal 
aM'akened,  gave  emphatic  force  to  his  rebuke  of 
their  apostasy.  Bochim,  'the  weeping,'  was  a 
name  bestowed,  evidently  in  allusion  to  this 
incident  and  the  profound  emotions  of  the  people, 
on  the  place,  which  was  at  or  near  Shiloh.  I  said, 
I  will  never  break  my  covenant  with  you,  2. 
but  ye  have  not  obeyed  my  voice.  The  burden 
of  the  angel'.s  remonstrance  was,  that  God  would 
inviolably  keep  His  promise ;  but  they,  by  their 
flagrant  and  repeated  breaches  of  their  covenant 
with  Him,  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  stipulated 
benefits.  Having  disobeyed  the  will  of  God  by 
voluntarily  courting  the  society  of  idolaters,  and 
placing  themselves  in  the  way  of  temptation.  He 
left  them  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  their  mis- 
deeds. 

4.  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept. 
The  angel's  expostulation  made  a  deep  and  pain- 
ful impression,  and  they  engaged  in  a  solemn  act 
of  w;orship  by  offering  sacrifices,  which,  though 
forbidden  except  at  the  aDpointed  place  of  the 
sanctuary,  were  in  not  a  few  extraordinary  in- 


been  at  Shiloh.  But  the  reformation  was  but 
temporary,  and  the  gratifying  promise  of  a  revival 
which  this  scene  of  emotion  held  out  was  ere 
long  blasted  by  speedy  and  deeper  relapses  into 
the  guilt  of  defection  and  idolatry.  This  is  the 
fast.  pra:ter.  cum  van  consec,  which  does  not  inti- 
mate the  sequence  of  time  between  this  verse  and 
the  preceding  context.  For  Joshua  had  been  dead 
and  buried  for  about  twenty-five  years. 

6.  And  when  Joshua  had  let  the  people  go. 
This  passage  is  a  repetition  of  Joshua  xxiv.  39-31, 
and  it  was  inserted  here  to  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  the  reasons  which  called  forth  so  strong 
and  severe  a  rebuke  from  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 
During  the  lifetime  of  the  first  occupiers,  who 
retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  all  the  miracles 
and  judgments  which  they  had  witnessed  in  Egypt 
and  the  desert,  the  national  character  stood  high 
for  faith  and  piety.  But  in  course  of  time  a  new 
race  arose,  who  were  strangers  to  all  the  hallowed 
and  solemnizing  experience  of  their  fathers — "knew 
not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which  he  had 
done  for  Israel"- — i.  e.,  considered  not,  at  least 
acted  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  the  marvel- 
lous interpositions  of  Jehovah  in  behalf  of  their 
nation,  and  too  readily  yielded  to  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  the  idolatry  that  surrounded 
them. 

11-19. — Wickedness  of  the  New  Generation 
AFTER  Joshua. 

11.  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord.  This  chapter,  together  with  the  first 
eight  verses  of  the  next,  contains  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  princijiles  developed 
in  the  following  history;  and  an  attentive  consi- 
deration of  them,  therefore,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  a  right  understanding  of  the  strange 
and  varying  phases  of  Israelitish  history  from  the 
death  of  Joshua  till  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  served  Baalim,  The  plural  is  used,  to 
include  all  the  gods  of  the  country,  the  Phoeni- 
cian idolatry  being  the  prevalent  superstition  of 


The  anger  of  the 
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Lord  against  Israel. 


■^forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  which  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  followed  ^  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  people 
that  were   round    about  them,   and    ''bowed    themselves  unto   them, 

13  and  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger.  And  they  forsook  the  Lord,  and 
served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth. 

14  And  'the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he -^ delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  spoilers  that  spoiled  them,  and  he  ^  sold  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  round  about,  so  that  they  'could  not 

15  any  longer  stand  before  their  enemies.  Whithersoever  they  went  out, 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  them  for  evil,  as  the  Lord  had  said, 
and  "'  as  the  Lord  had  sworn  unto  them :  and  they  were  greatly  dis- 
tressed. 

16  Nevertheless  '^the  Lord  raised  up  judges,  which  *  delivered  them 

17  out  of  the  hand  of  those  that  spoiled  them.  And  yet  they  would  not 
hearken  unto  their  judges,  but  they  "  went  awhoring  after  other  gods, 
and  bowed  themselves  unto  them :  they  turned  quickly  out  of  the  way 
which  their  fathers  walked  in,  obeying  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  ; 

18  but  they  did  not  so.  And  when  the  Lord  raised  them  up  judges,  then 
^  the  Lord  was  with  the  judge,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
their  enemies  all  the  days  of  the  judge:  ^for  it  repented  the  Lord 
because  of  their  groanings  by  reason  of  them  that  oppressed  them  and 
vexed  them, 

19  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  judge  was  dead,  that  they  returned, 
and  ^  corrupted  themseltes  more  than  their  fathers,  in  following  other 
gods  to  serve  them,  and  to  bow  down  unto  them;  they  ^ceased  not  from 
their  own  doings,  nor  from  their  stubborn  way. 

20  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel;  and  he  said. 
Because  that  this  people  hath  "^ transgressed  my  covenant  which  I  com- 

21  manded  their  fathers,  and  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  voice,  I  also  will 
not  henceforth  drive  out  any  from  before  them  of  the  nations  which 

22  Joshua  left  when  he  died:  that  through  them  I  may  ^ prove  Israel, 
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Syria.  13.  Aslitarotli— also  a  plural  word,  denot- 
inj?  all  the  female  divinities,  especially  Astartfe, 
the  Syrian  Venus,  whose  rites  were  celebrated  by 
the  most  gross  and  revolting  impurities.  '  In  every 
case  where  the  Israelites  acted  thus,  God  revoked 
His  promise.  The  covenant  for  the  time  was  in 
abeyance.  Wherever  it  is  said  that  the  people 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  by  worshipping 
strange  gods,  then  also  it  is  declared  how  God 
took  from  them  tlie  dominion  of  Palestine,  and 
sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies'  ('Israel 
after  the  Flesh,'  p.  25).  In  fact,  they  were  mere 
cbildren  iu  religious  knowledge  and  moral  feeling; 
hence  the  special  dispensation  of  Providence  exer- 
cised toward  Israel  at  this  period  was  adapted  to 
a  people  infantine  or  childish  in  character  and 
conduct. 

14.  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against 
Israel— adversities  in  close  and  rapid  succession 
befell  them.  But  all  these  calamities  were  de- 
signed only  as  chastisements,  a  course  of  correc- 
tional discipline  by  which  God  brought  His  people 
to  see  and  repent  of  their  errors;  for,  as  they  re- 
turned to  faitli  and  allegiance,  he  "raised  up 
judges"  (v.  16)  ln''tpDB',  rulers,  chiefs]  from  Joshua 
to  Samuel. 

16.  which  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
those  that  spoiled  them.  The  judges  who  gov- 
erned Israel  were  strictly  God's  vicegerents  in 
the  government  of  the  people,  He  being  the 
supreme  ruler.  Those  who  were  thus  elevated 
retained  the  dignity,  at  first  apparently  during 
the  iiublic  crisis  only,  but  afterwards  so  long  as 
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they  lived;  but  there  was  no  regular,  unbroken 
succession  of  judges  till  the  days  of  Samuel,  vvho 
had  transmitted  the  judicial  otfice  as  hereditary 
to  his  sons.  Individuals,  prompted  by  the  inward 
irresistible  impulse  of  God's  Spirit,  when  they 
witnessed  the  depressed  state  of  their  country, 
were  roused  to  achieve  its  deliverance.  It  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  special  call;  and  the 
people,  seeing  them  endowed  with  extraordinary 
courage  or  strength,  accepted  them  as  delegates  of 
heaven,  and  submitted  to  their  sway.  Frequently 
they  were  appointed  only  for  a  particular  district, 
and  their  authority  extended  no  farther  than  over 
the  peox)le  whose  interests  they  were  commissioned 
to  protect.  They  were  without  pomi^,  equipage, 
or  emoluments  attached  to  the  office.  They  had 
no  power  to  make  laws,  for  these  were  given  by 
God;  nor  to  explain  them,  for  that  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  priests ;  but  they  were  officially  up- 
holders of  the  law,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers 
of  all  crimes,  jiarticularly  of  idolatry  and  its  at- 
tendant vices.  The  name  Shophetim  was  probably 
borrowed  from  their  Canaanitish  or  Phoenician 
neighbours.  The  Carthaginians  called  such  rulers 
Suffetes. 

20.  the  Lord  .  .  .  said,  Because,  &c.  It  is  not 
said  through  what  prophet  this  announcement 
was  made.  Being  apparently  the  same  iu  sub- 
stance as  that  at  the  beginning,  spoken  by  the 
angel,  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  recapitu- 
lation by  the  historian,  who,  having  rehearsed 
the  prophecy,  stated  its  fulfilment  in  the  last 
verse. 
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JUDGES  III. 


and  judges  Israel. 


whether  they  will  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  walk  therein,  as  their 
23  fathers  did  keep  it,  or  not.     Therefore  the  Lord  "left  those  nations, 

without  driving  them  out  hastily;  neither  delivered  he  them  into  the 

hand  of  Joshua. 
3       NOW  these  are  the  nations  which  the  Lord  left,  to  "prove  Israel  by 

thera  ;  eveti  as  many  of  Israel  as  had  not  known  all  the  wars  of  Canaan  ; 

2  only  that  the  generations  of  the  children  of  Israel  might  know  to  teach 

3  them  war,  at  the  least  such  as  before  knew  nothing  thereof;  namely, 
''five  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Sidonians, 
and  the  Hivites  that  dwelt  in  mount  Lebanon,  from  mount  Baal-hermon 

4  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath.  And  they  were  to  prove  Israel  by 
them,  to  know  whether  they  would  hearken  unto  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

5  And  "^the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  and 

6  Amorites,  and  Perizzites,  and  Hivites,  and  Jebusites:  and  "^they  took 
their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their  daughters  to  their  sons, 

7  and  served  their  gods.  And  *the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  forgat  the  Lord  their  God,  and  served  Baalim  and -^^ the 

8  groves.  Therefore  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he 
sold  them  into  the  hand  of  ^  Chushan-rishathaim  king  of  ^  Mesopotamia : 
and  the  children  of  Israel  served  Chushan-rishathaim  eight  years. 

9  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  ''cried  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
'raised  up  a  ^ deliverer  to  the  children  of  Israel,  who  delivered  them, 

10  even  •'Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother.      And  ^'the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  ^came  upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel,  and  went  out 
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CHAP.  III.  1-4. — Nations  left  to  prove 
Israel. 

1.  these  are  the  nations  which  the  Lord  left,  to 
prove  Israel.  This  was  the  special  design  of  these 
nations  being  left,  and  it  evinces  the  direct  in- 
Hiience  of  the  Theocracy  under  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  placed.  These  nations  were  left  for  a 
double  purpose ;  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  instru- 
mental, by  their  inroads,  in  promoting  the  moral 
and  sj)iritual  disci]iline  of  the  Israelites,  and  also 
to  subserve  the  design  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  war,  in  order  that.the  young,  more  es))ecially, 
who  were  total  strangers  to  it,  might  learn  the  use 
of  weapons  and  the  art  of  wielding  them.  Thus, 
as  Graves  has  well  remarked,  '  the  Providence  of 
God  observed  in  this,  as  in  every  other  superna- 
tural dispensation,  a  due  analogy  to  the  regular 
course  of  nature  and  the  moral  agency  of  man. 
An  effect  of  leaving  some  remnants  of  the  Canaan- 
ites, perfectly  analogous  to  the  course  of  nature, 
is  here  distinctly  assigned  as  a  reason  why  God 
permitted  it'  ('Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,' ii., 
p.  i;^i). 

5-7.— By  Communion  with  these,  the  Israel- 
ites commit  Ilolatry. 

5.  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  among  the 
Canaanites.  The  two  classes  by  degrees  came  to 
be  on  habits  of  intercourse:  reciprocal  alliances 
were  formed  by  marriage,  till  the  Israelites,  re- 
laxing the  austerity  of  their  principles,  showed  a 
growing  conformity  to  the  manners  and  worship 
of  their  idolatrous  neighbours.  7.  the  groves 
pna-NH,  the  asherim]  —  pillars,  images  of  Ashto- 
retli ;  not  as  our  translators  render  it,  after  the 
Septuagiut  [a\<nj],  groves. 

8-11.— Othniel  delivers  Isr.\el. 

8.  sold  them— 2.  e.,  delivered  them  into  the  hand 
of  Chushan-rishathaim;  i.e.,  of  'doubled  wicked- 
ness' (Gesemiis),  or  simply  Cuslian  (Hab.  iii.  7). 
This  name  had  been  ])robably  given  him  from  his 
cruel  and  impious  character.  But  the  import  of 
the  name  is  doubtful,  as  it  was  probably  a  foreign, 
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not  a  Hebrew  word,  and  analogous  to  other  Ori- 
ental titles  of  royalty,  king  of  Mesopotamia 
[n:^™  0"]^',  Aram  of  the  two  rivers]— J.  e.,  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  situated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Khabour.  An  ancient  seal  exists  in  which  Asta- 
cadas,  an  Assyriau  monarch  at  a  period  long  pos- 
terior, is  styled  'king  of  the  two  rivers.'  An 
energetic,  skilful  prince  would,  at  the  early  time 
of  the  settlement,  have  easily  subjugated  the 
numerous  petty  states  of  western  Asia,  and  Chu- 
shan-rishathaim did  so  in  a  military  expedition 
similar  to  that  described.  Gen.  xiv.  But  it  w;ould 
be  impossible  in  his  circumstances  to  consolidate 
into  an  imperial  kingdom  such  incongruous  mate- 
rials ;  and  accordingly,  Israel,  with  some  perhaps 
of  the  bordering  countries  which  were  tributary 
to  the  Mesopotamian  oppressor,  threw  off  his  yoke, 
after  a  brief  subjection  of  eight  years.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  Septnagint  translators  did  not 
consider  the  seat  of  his  dominion  to  have  been 
in  Mesopotamia ;  for  they  have  rendered  Aram- 
naliaraim  by  Si/pi'a  ■TroTa/nwv,  in  the  region  near 
Damascus.  (See  this  subject  fliscussed,  Gen.  xxiv.) 
served  Chushan-rishathaim  eight  years — by  the 
payment  of  a  stipulated  tribute  yearly ;  the  rais- 
ing of  wliich  must  have  caused  a  great  amount  of 
labour  and  yirivation. 

9.  when  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the 
Lord.  In  their  distress  they  had  recourse  to 
earnest  pirayer,  accompanied  by  humble  and  peni- 
tent confession  of  their  errors.  Othniel— (see  on 
Josh.  XV.  17;  ch.  i.  13.)  His  military  experience 
qualified  him  for  the  work,  while  tlie  gallant  ex- 
ploits he  was  known  to  have  performed  gained 
him  the  full  confidence  of  his  countrymen  in  his 
ability  as  a  leader.  10.  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him.  The  consciousness  of  a  divine 
impulse  was  not  confined  to  those  who  were 
commissioned  to  announce  the  wnll  of  God  ;  it 
animated  those  also  who,  in  public  and  official 
stations,  were  roused  in  critical  emergencies  to 
achieve  deeds  of  valour  and  patriotism  in  the 
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king  of  Moab. 


to  war :  and  the  Lord  delivered  Chuslian-rishathaim  king  of  *  Mesopo- 
tamia into  his  hand;   and  his  hand  prevailed   against   Chushan-risha- 

11  thaim.  And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  And  Othniel  the  sou  of 
Kenaz  died. 

12  And  'the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord: 
and  the  Lord  strengthened  "'Eglon   the  king  of  Moab  against  Israel, 

13  because  they  had  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  And  he  gathered 
unto  him  the  children  of  Ammon  and  "'Amalek,  and  went  and  smote 

1 4  Israel,  and  possessed  "  the  city  of  palm  trees.  So  the  children  of  Israel 
^  served  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  eighteen  years. 

15  But  -when  the  children  of  Israel  "cried  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raised 
them  up  a  deliverer,  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  ^  a  Benjamite,  a  man  ^  left- 
lianded :  and  by  him  the  children  of  Israel  sent  a  present  unto  Eglon  the 

16  king  of  Moab.  But  Ehud  made  him  a  dagger  whicli  had  two  edges,  of  a 
cubit  length  ;  and  he  did  gird  it  under  his  raiment  upon  his  right  thigh. 

17  And  he  brought  the  present  unto  Eglon  king  of  Moab:  and  Eglon  icas  a 

18  very  fat  man.     And  when  he  had  made  an  end  to  ofi'er  the  present,  he 

19  sent  away  the  people  that  bare  the  present.  But  he  himself  turned 
again  ''  from  the  "  quarries  that  xcere  by  Gilgal,  and  said,  I  have  a  secret 
errand  unto  thee,  0  king:  who  said.  Keep  silence.     And  all  that  stood 

20  by  him  went  out  from  him.  And  Ehud  came  unto  him ;  and  he  was 
sitting  in  ^a  summer  parlour,  which  he  had  for  himself  alone.  And 
Ehud  said,  I  have  a  message  from  God  unto  thee.     And  he  arose  out  of 

21  his  seat.     And  Ehud  put  forth  his  left  hand,  and  took  the  dagger  from 

22  his  right  thigh,  and  thrust  it  into  his  belly:  and  the  haft  also  went  in 
after  the  blade ;  and  the  fat  closed  upon  the  blade,  so  that  he  could  not 

23  draw  the  dagger  out  of  his  belly;  and  ^the  dirt  came  out.  Then  Ehud 
went  forth  through  the  porch,  and  shut  the  doors  of  the  parlour  upon 
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cause  of  God  and  His  chosea  people,  he  judged 
Israel,  and  went  out  to  war.  Impelled  by  a 
sujiernatural  influence,  be  undertook  the  difficult 
task  of  government  at  this  national  crisis,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  promote  a  general  reformation 
of  manners,  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  the  revival 
of  pure  religion,  and  then,  after  these  preliminary 
measures,  he  collected  a  body  of  choice  warriors 
to  expel  the  foreign  oppressors,  the  Lord  de- 
livered .  .  .  his  hand  prevailed  against  Chushan. 
Ko  details  are  given  of  this  war,  which,  consider- 
ing the  resources  of  so  potent  a  monarch,  must 
Lave  been  a  determined  struggle.  But  the  Israel- 
itish  arms  were  crowned,  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  with  victory,  and  Canaan  regained  its  free- 
dom and  independence.  11.  Othniel  .  .  .  died. 
I  How  powerful  the  influence  of  one  good  man 
is,  in  church  or  state,  is  best  found  in  his  loss' 
(Bhhop  Hall). 

12-30.— Ehud  deliveeeth  thesi  from  Eglox. 

12.  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the 
Bight  of  the  Lord.  The  Israelites,  deprived  of  the 
moral  and  political  influence  of  Othniel,  were  not 
long  in  following  their  native  bias  to  idolatry,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  were  again  involved 
in  national  troubles,  the  Lord  strengthened 
Eglon  the  king  of  Moab.  The  reigning  monarch's 
ambition  was  to  recover  that  extensive  portion  of 
liis  ancient  territory  possessed  by  the  Israelites. 
In  conjunction  with  his  neighbours  (the  Ammon- 
ites and  Amalekites,  sworn  enemies  of  Israel),  he 
first  subjected  the  eastern  tribes,  then,  crossing 
the  Jordan,  made  a  sudden  incursion  on  western 
Canaan,  and  iu  virtue  of  his  conquests  erected 
fortifications  in  the  territory  adjoining  Jericho 
(Josephvs),  to  secure  the  frontier,  and  fixed  a  gar- 
rison there. 

15.  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera— j.  e.,  descended  from 
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Gera,  one  of  Benjamin's  sons  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  left- 
hajided  [".rs; — t^  "cn,  bound  or  impeded  as  to  the 
right  hand]— one  who  cannot  use  the  right  hand 
freely,  and  consequently  left-handed.  This  pecu- 
liarity distinguished  many  in  the  Benjamite  tribe 
(ch.  XX.  16).  But  the  original  word  is  rendered  in 
the  Septuagint  \aixrpoTfpoc.e^iov\  'both-handed,' 
a  view  countenanced  by  1  Chr.  xii.  2.  by  him  tie 
children  of  Israel  sent  a  present  unto  Eglon — 
that  is,  the  yearly  tribute,  which,  according  to 
Eastern  fashion,  would  be  borne  with  ostentatious 
ceremony,  and  offered  {v.  IS)  by  special  messengers. 
16.  did  gird  it  under  .  .  .  his  right  thigh.  The 
sword  was  usually  worn  on  the  left  side;  so  that 
Ehud's  was  the  more  likely  to  escape  detection 
under  his  wide -flowing  cloak.  19.  quarries. 
There  are  no  remains  of  quarries  in  that  neigh- 
hood.  The  Hebrew  word  is  [::'^'~?]  pillars,  piles 
of  stone,  carved  images  (Deut.  vii.  23;  Jer.  viii. 
19 ;  li.  52) ;  statues  of  Moabite  idols,  the  sight  of 
which  kindled  the  fiatriotic  zeal  of  Ehud  to 
avenge  this  public  insult  to  Israel  on  its  author. 
They  had  probably  been  set  uj)  as  landmarks, 
determining  the  boundaries  of  the  Hebrew  terri- 
tory from  the  Moabite  acquisition  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan ;  for  boundary  stones  were  commonly, 
as  the  Eoman  lapides,  sacred  and  inviolate.  I 
have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  0  king:  who  said, 
Keep  silence — 'privacy:'  a  signal  for  all  to  with- 
draw. 20.  a  summer  parlour — Hebrew,  '  cham- 
ber of  cooling  :'  one  of  those  retired  edifices  which 
Oriental  grandees  usually  have  in  their  gardens, 
built  close  to  the  walls  of  the  outer  court,  or  over 
the  gate,  and  accessible  by  private  stairs,  and  in 
which  they  repose  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
23.  Ehud  went  forth.  The  whole  circumstances 
of  this  daring  act,— the  death  of  Eglon  without  a 
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24  him,  and  locked  them.  When  he  was  gone  out,  his  servants  came ;  and 
when  they  saw  that,  behold,  the  doors  of  the  parlour  were  locked,  they 

25  said,  Surely  he  ^^covereth  his  feet  in  his  summer  chamber.  And  they 
tarried  till  they  were  ashamed;  and,  behold,  he  opened  not  the  doors  of 
the  parlour:  therefore  they  took  a  key,  and  opened  them:  and,  behold, 

26  their  lord  teas  fallen  down  dead  on  the  earth.  And  Ehud  escaped  while 
they  tarried,  and  passed  beyond  the  quarries,  and  escaped  unto  Seirath. 

27  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come,  that  *he  blew  a  trumpet  in  Hlie 
mountain  of  Ephraim,  and  the  children  of  Israel  went  down  with  him 

28  from  the  mount,  and  he  before  them.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Follow 
after  me :  for  "the  Lord  hath  delivered  your  enemies  the  Moabites  into 
your  hand.     And  they  went  down  after  him,  and  took  ^the  fords  of 

29  Jordan  toward  Moab,  and  suffered  not  a  man  to  pass  over.  And  they 
slew  of  Moab  at  that  time  about  ten  thousand  men,  all  ^Uusty,  and  all 

30  men  of  valour;  and  there  escaped  not  a  man.  So  Moab  was  subdued 
that  day  under  the  hand  of  Israel.  And  the  land  had  rest  fourscore 
years. 

And  after  him  was  '"Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath,  which  slew  of  the 
Philistines  six  hundred  men  ^with  an  ox-goad:  ^and  he  also  delivered 
Israel. 

AND  "the  children  of  Israel  again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
when  Ehud  was  dead.  And  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan,  that  reigned  *in  Hazor;  the  captain  of  whose  host  '^was 
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shriek  or  noise,  the  locking  of  the  doors,  the 
carrying  off  the  key,  the  calm,  nnhnrried  deport- 
ment of  Ehud, — show  the  strength  of  his  con- 
fidence that  he  was  doing  God  service.  But  the 
sacred  history  simply  relates  what  he  did,  with- 
out any  comment ;  so  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  charge  which  infidels  have  raised  against 
the  Bible  as,  in  the  record  of  this  and  similar 
deeds  of  blood,  encouraging  assassination.  26. 
and  escaped  unto  Seirath  [nn'ni-c'n,  with  the  prefix 

of  the  definite  article,  and  the  particle  of  motion, 
to,  at  the  endl.  The  place  was  in  the  Ephraim 
mountain  ;  and  from  its  name  Seir,  or  Seirath, 
which  signifies  shaggy  wood,  it  seems  to  have  lain 
amongst  the  line  of  hills  which  extended  to  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  10).  27.  lie  blew  a  trumpet  in  tlie  moun- 
tain of  Ephraim  [nsiE',  a  horn,  either  animal  or 
metallic,  commonly  the  former  ;  Septuagint,  IcraX- 
TTio-Ei/  iu  K-EpaTi'i/!;]— summoned  to  arms  the  people 
of  that  mountainous  region,  which,  adjoining  the 
territory  of  Benjamin,  had  probably  suffered  most 
from  the  grievous  oppression  of  the  Moabites. 
28.  the  Lord  hath  delivered  your  enemies  the 
Moahites  into  your  hand.  They  were  enemies, 
not  at  that  time  only,  but  they  almost  invariably 
acted  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  Israel;  sometimes 
at  open  war  with  them,  at  other  times  tyrannizing 
over  them,  till  at  last,  by  these  hostile  courses, 
they  drew  upon  themselves  national  extermination 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2).  took  the  fords  (see  on  Josh.  ii. 
7)— with  the  view  of  preventing  all  escape  to  the 
Moabite  coast,  and  by  the  slaughter  of  10,000  men, 
rescued  his  country  from  a  state  of  ignominious 
vassalage. 

31.  after  him  was  Shamgar.  No  notice  is  given 
of  the  tribe  or  family  of  this  judge  ;  and  from  the 
Philistines  being  the  enemy  that  roused  him  into 
public  service,  the  suffering  seems  to  have  been 
local — confined  to  some  of  the  western  tribes 
Blew ...  six  hundred  men  with  an  ox-goad  [no^Q 
iI^SlI,  from  np7,  to  beat  with  a  rod,  to  strike,  also  to 
teach,  to  train  (cf.  Hos.  x.  11) ;  Septuagint,  iv  tw 
iipoTpoTTodi.  r&v  ^owi>,  a  ploughshare].  This  imple- 
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ment  is  eight  feet  long,  and  at  the  larger  end  about 
six  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  armed  at  the 
lesser  end  with  a  sharp  prong  for  driving  the 
cattle,  and  on  the  other  with  a  small  iron  paddle 
for  removing  the  clay  which  encumbers  the  plough 
in  working.  Buck'mgjiam  describes  it  thus,  as  he 
saw  it  used  in  his  journey  from  Soor  (Tyre)  to 
Acre, — '  Oxen  were  yoked  in  pairs,  and  the  plough 
was  small  and  of  a  simple  construction,  so  that  it 
seemed  necessary  for  two  to  follow  each  other 
in  the  same  furrow,  as  they  invariably  did.  The 
husbandman  holding  the  plough  with  one  hand, 
by  a  handle  like  that  of  a  walking  crutch,  bore  iu 
the  other  a  goad  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
armed  with  a  sharp  point  of  iron  at  one  end,  and  at 
the  other  with  a  plate  of  the  same  metal,  shaped  like 
a  caulking  chisel.  One  attendant  only  was  neces- 
sai-y  for  each  plough,  as  he  who  guided  it  with  one 
hand  spurred  the  oxen  with  the  point  of  the  goad, 
and  cleansed  the  earth  from  the  ploughshare  by 
its  spaded  heel  with  the  other.'  Such  an  instru- 
ment, wielded  by  a  strong  arm,  would  do  no 
mean  execution.  We  may  supi)ose,  however,  for 
the  notice  is  very  fragmentary,  that  Shamgar  was 
only  the  leader  of  a  band  of  peaefvnts,  who,  by 
means  of  such  implements  of  labour  as  they  eoulcl 
lay  hold  of  at  the  mowoot,  achieved  %\m  heroic 
exploit  recorded. 

CHAP.  IV.  1-17.— Deborah  and  Barak  de- 
liver Israel  from  Jabin  and  Sisera. 

1.  when  Ehud  was  dead.  The  removal  of  this 
zealous  judge  left  his  infatuated  countrymen 
again  without  the  restraint  of  religion ;  for  while 
the  southern  tribes  were  enjoying  unmolested 
peace  and  rest  during  a  protracted  period  of  four- 
score years  (ch.  iii.  30),  the  northern  districts  of 
the  country  were  grievously  oppressed  by  the 
residue  of  the  old  Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites 
had  with  culpable  indifference  and  sloth  permitted 
to  retain  their  settlements.  2.  Jahln  king  of 
Canaan— Jabin  was  a  dynastic  title  (Josh.  xi.  1). 
Although  the  number  of  petty  chiefs  who  were 
leagued  with  this  northern  sovereign  (cf.  Josh.  xi. 
1-4)  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement,  that  the 
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Sisera,  which  dwelt  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  cried  nnto  the  Lord;  for  he  had  nine  hundred  ''chariots  of  iron: 
and  twenty  years   \\Q  mightily  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel. 

And  -^Deborah,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  she  judged  Israel  at 
that  time.  And  ^slie  dwelt  under  the  palm  tree  of  Deborah  between 
Ramah  and  Beth-el  in  mount  Ephraim :  and  the  children  of  Israel  came 
up  to  her  for  judgment.  And  she  sent  and  called  ''Barak  the  son  of 
Abinoam  out  ^of  Kedesh-naphtali,  and  said  unto  him,  Hath  not  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  commanded,  saying,  Go  and  draw  toward  mount  Tabor,  and 
take  with  thee  ten  thousand  men  of  the  children  of  Naphtali  and  of  the 
children  of  Zebulun?    And  •'I  will  draw  unto  thee,  to  the  ^' river  Kishon, 
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various  tribes  of  Canaan  were,  at  the  period  of  the 
Israelite  invasion,  consolidated  under  one  mon- 
archy (as  Siddas  supposes  Canaan),  there  does 
seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  confederacy,  or  united 
states,  which  looked  to  Jabin  as  their  suzerain  or 
head.  Hence  he  is  designated  "  king  of  Canaan." 
The  second  Jabin  had  built  a  new  capital  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  (see  on  Josh.  xi.  10,  11).  In  addi- 
tion to  what  was  formerly  said  in  regard  to  Hazor, 
the  opinion  of  Porler  ('Handbook  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,'  p.  442)  is  here  subjoined.  Hazor  stood 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  near,  or  in 
the  plain  of,  Hftleh.  On  the  right  bank  of  a  little 
stream,  Nahr  Hendaj,  high  uij  among  the  hills, 
half  an  hour  from  the  road,  is  a  ruined  town 
called  Kasyfln,  which  deserves  a  visit,  since  it  is 
at  least  as  likely  as  any  other  place  yet  known  to 
be  the  site  of  the  long-lost  Hazor.  It  must  be 
sought  for  along  the  western  or  south-western 
border  of  the  basin  of  el-Hlileh.  JosepJiKS  says 
that  Hazor  lay  over  the  lake  Samochouitis 
('Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  v.,  sec.  1),  and  two  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  seem  to  imply  that  it  lay  south- 
ward of  Kedesh.  The  northern  Canaanites  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  disastrous  over- 
throw in  the  time  of  Joshua,  and  triumphed  in 
their  turn  over  Galilee  and  the  whole  region  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  as  far  south  as  the 
middle  division  of  the  laud.  Jabin  had  estab- 
lished, by  the  aid  of  Sisera,  a  military  despotism, 
which  was  the  severest  oppression  to  whicb  Israel 
had  been  subjected.  But  it  fell  heaviest  on  the 
tribes  in  the  north  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a 
grinding  servitude  of  twenty  years  they  were 
awakened  to  view  it  as  the  punishment  of 
their  sins,  and  to  seek  deliverance  from  God. 
Sisera,  wMcli  dwelt  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. He  is  the  only  general  of  whom  we  read  in 
these  very  ancient  times,  the  kings  themselves  com- 
monly leading  their  armies.  The  residence  of 
Sisera  was  at  a  distance  from  Hazor,  in  a  fortress 
called  Harosheth,  which,  judging  from  the  tenor 
of  the  sacred  history,  must  have  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  of  Merom  (Bahr  el-Haleh). 
Dr.  Tho-nison  ('The  Land  and  the  Book,'  i.,  p.  144) 
thinks  he  has  discovered  its  site  farther  west,  in 
a  tell  called  Harothieh,  '  situated  just  below  the 
point  where  the  Kishon,  in  one  of  its  turns,  beats 
against  the  rocky  base  of  Carmel.'  It  was  called 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  from  its  mixed  jjopula- 
tion,  as  Galilee  was  in  later  times  'the  wood- 
cutting or  quarry,'  as  the  word  signifies,  of  the 
mixed  heathen  population  on  the  outskirts  of 
Lebanon  (Stanley,  'Jewish  Lectures,'  p.  320). 

4.  Deborah — i.  e.,  a  bee  (see  JosejAus,  'Antiqui- 
ties,' b.  v.,  ch.  v.,  sec.  2)  [Septuagint,  AejS/Jtioa]. 
a  prophetess  [n^'^n;].  This  term,  with  its  corre- 
spondingmasculine  form,  was  in  early  times  applied 
to  describe  those  who  were  recipients  of  divine 
revelation  or  inspiration,  but  did  not  themselves 
predict  future  events  (see  on  Gen.  xx.  7:  Exod. 
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vii.  1 ;  XV.  20 ;  Num.  xi.  25-29).  Deborah  uttered 
a  remarkable  prophecy ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  she  was  a  seer.  She  was  a  woman  of  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  and  piety,  instructed  in  divine 
knowledge  by  the  Spirit,  and  accustomed  to  inter- 
pret the  will  of  God.  She  acquired  an  extensive 
influence,  and  was  held  in  universal  respect,  inso- 
much that  she  became  the  animating  mind  of  the 
government,  and  discharged  all  the  special  duties 
of  a  judge,  except  that  of  a  military  leader.  Tlie 
title  'judge,'  however,  is  specially  applied  to 
Barak  (Heb.  xi.  32).  the  wife  of  Lapidoth— 
rendered  by  some  'a  woman  of  splendour,  torches, 
or  lights,'  alluding  to  her  prophetic  office;  by 
others,  'a  woman  of  Lapidoth,  some  unknown 
place.  But  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions 
concur  in  considering  Lapidoth  the  name  of  her 
husband,  she  judged  Israel  at  that  time— i.  e., 
the  northern  tribes  of  Israel ;  viz.,  Zebulun,  Naijh- 
tali,  and  Issachar.  5.  she  dwelt  under  the  palm 
tree  —  or,  collectively,  a  palm  grove.  Stanley 
('Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  145)  takes  it  to  have  been 
'a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark,' and  from  the 
distinct  specification  of  the  locality,  'probably  the 
same  spot  as  that  called  Baal-tamar  (Judg.  xx. 
33),  the  'sanctuary  of  the  palm.'  It  is  common  in 
the  present  day  in  the  East  to  administer  justice 
in  the  open  air,  or  under  the  canopy  of  an  umbra- 
geous tree.  The  traditionary  spot  which  Deborah 
frequented  is  still  pointed  out;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  great  meeting  or  fair  is  statedly  held 
at  the  place,  as  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  since 
her  time,  at  which,  amongst  other  matters  of  busi- 
ness, disputes  are  settled  and  quarrels  adjusted 
between  rival  tribes.  [The  palm  was  rare  in 
Palestine.  But  frequent  notices  of  it  do  occur; 
and  its  contemporaneous  existence  with  the  vine 
has  been  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  that  country  has  not  changed 
since  the  days  of  Moses  ('Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science,'  1828 ;  'New  Philosophical  Journal/  April, 
1862;  also  'Plants  of  the  Bible,  Trees  and  Shrubs,' 
by  Projessor  Balfour).]  6.  she  sent  and  called 
Barak— 2.  e.,  lightning,  as  Hamilcar,  a  famous 
Carthaginian  general,  was  styled  Bavca.  Deborah 
summoned  him,  i.  e.,  Barak,  by  virtue  of  her 
official  authority  as  judge.  Kedesh-naphtali— 
situated  on  an  eminence,  not  far  from  Hazor,  a 
little  north  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  Kedesh  in  Issachar. 
It  is  now  Kades.  It  was  twenty  Roman  miles  from 
Tyre,  and  not  far  from  Paneas  {Bobinson,  'Biblical 
Researches,'  iii,,  p.  354;  Stanley,  'Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine,' p.  331 ;  also  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,' 
p.  319).  Hath  not  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  com- 
manded—a Hebrew  form  of  making  an  emphatic 
communication.  Go  and  draw  toward  mount 
Tabor— now  Jebel  et-Tftr,  an  isolated  mountain  of 
Galilee,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  It  was  a  convenient,  because  a  central, 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  northern  tribes ;  and 
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Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's  array,  with  his  chariots,  and  his  multitude  ; 

8  and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand.  And  Barak  said  unto  her,  If 
thou  wilt  go  with  me,  then  I  will  go ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me, 

9  then  I  will  not  go.  And  she  said,  I  will  surely  go  with  thee :  notwith- 
standing the  journey  that  thou  takest  shall  not  be  for  thine  honour  ;  for 
the  Lord  shall  ^seJl  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman.     And  Deborah 

10  arose,  and  went  with  Barak  to  Kedesh.  And  Barak  called  "'Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  to  Kedesh;  and  he  went  up  with  ten  thousand  men  "at  his  feet: 
and  Deborah  went  up  with  him. 

Now  Heber  "the  Kenite,  ichich  was  of  the  children  of  ^Hobab,  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  had  severed  himself  from  ^tlie  Kenites,  and  pitched 
his  tent  unto  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  which  is  by  Kedesh. 

And  they  showed  Sisera  that  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  was  gone  up 
to  mount  Tabor,  And  Sisera  ^  gathered  together  all  his  chariots,  even 
nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  from 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  unto  the  river  of  Kishon. 
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the  contingent  of  troops  whicli  Barak  mustered  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  limited  strictly  to  10,009. 
There  were  some  additional  volunteers  from  Ben- 
jamin and  Ephraira.  But  still  they  formed  a  force 
quite  inadequate  to  encounter  the  army  of  Sisera 
on  the  plain;  and  therefore  they  encamped  on  the 
mount.  Barak's  army,  consisting  of  10,000  foot 
soldiers  "  of  the  children  of  Naphtali  and  of  the 
children  of  Zebulun,"  could  not  have  been  living 
in  Galilee  at  this  time ;  for  this  would  imyily  au 
actual  possession  of  the  land  assigned  to  them  in 
the  northern  provinces,  which  is  contradicted  by 
this  part  of  the  history  in  every  page  of  it.  Only 
a  few  scattered  members  of  the  ti'ibes  had  settled 
themselves  here  and  there  on  their  estates,  and 
the  object  of  the  battle,  which,  as  aytpears  from  v. 
7,  was  plainly  aggressive,  was  to  put  the  whole  of 
tliem  into  actual  possession  (see  on  ch.  v.  IG,  17, 
2;])  [Drews  'Scripture  Lands,'  p.  107).  8.  Barak 
said  unto  her.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me,  then  I 
will  go.  This  somewhat  singular  request  of 
Barak  to  be  accompanied  by  Deborah  was  not 
altogether  the  result  of  weakness.  The  Orientals 
always  take  what  they  account  dearest  to  the 
battle-field  along  with  them,  under  the  belief  tliat 
the  presence  of  the  beloved  object  animates  their 
courage.  The  presence  of  women  of  rank  in  the 
camp  of  the  Orientals  is  not  uncommon.  Every 
classical  scholar  will  remember  the  generous  con- 
duct of  Alexander  in  the  tent  of  Darius,  when  the 
ladies  of  the  Persian  court  became  his  captives  ; 
and  the  beautiful  episode  of  Pantliea  is  universally 
known  (see  further  on  ch.  v.  30)..  The  policy  of 
Barak,  then,  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  jiro- 
phetess  is  perfectly  intelligible,  as  it  would  no  less 
stimulate  the  valour  of  tlie  troops  than  sanction, 
in  the  eyes  of  Israel,  the  u]irising  against  an  oppres- 
sor so  powerful  as  Jabin.  [The  Seyituagint  explains 
the  motives  of  Barak  in  a  superadded  clause,  otl 
ouK  oiSa  T>;i/  ritxepau  eu  i;  eiioSov  Kii(un9  top  ayyeXou 
IxtT  e/xou,  because  I  know  not  the  day  on  which 
tlie  Lord  may  send  his  messenger  with  me  and 
prosper  me.  ]  9.  the  Lord  shall  sell  Sisera  into  the 
hand  of  a  woman.  This  was  a  prediction  which 
Barak  could  not  understand  at  the  time  ;  but  tiie 
strain  of  it  conveyed  a  rebuke  for  his  unmanly 
fears.  Deborah  arose,  and  went  with  Barak. 
She  became  de  facto  the  commander-in-chief 
(see  her  speech,  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  v., 
ch.  v.,  sec.  3).  10.  Barak  called  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  to  Kedesh— by  the  blast  of  silver  trum- 
pets (see  on  Num.  x.  9).  The  oppressed  tribes 
were  naturally  expected  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
war. 
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H.  Now  Heber  the  Kenite  [Septuagint,  Xaftep] 
.  .  .  had  severed  himself  from  the  Kenites  (/.  <>., 
who  were  established  in  the  south  of  Palestine: 
see  on  ch.  i.  IG),  and  pitched  ,  ,  .  unto  the  plain 
of  Zaanaim.  It  was  a  sort  of  debateable  land 
(Stanley,  'Sinai  and  Palestine,' p.  332),  tliis  power- 
ful nomadic  chief  having  secured  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pastures  there  by  the  adoption  of  a 
neutral  position.  (In  addition  to  what  is  said  in 
th-e  passage  referred  to,  see  an  account  of  the 
Yeliud  Chebr,  the  Arab  descendants  of  Heber  the 
Kenite,  in  Sdnuarz's  '  Descriptive  Geography  and 
Brief  Historical  Sketch  of  Palestine,'  1S50).  It  is 
not  unusual,  even  in  the  present  day,  for  pastoral 
tribes  to  feed  their  flocks  on  the  extensive  com- 
mons that  lie  in  the  heart  of  inhabited  countries 
in  the  .East  (see  on  ch.  i.  16).  "The  plain  of 
Zaanaim,"  or  Zaanannim  (see  on  Josh.  xix.  11) 
[]i'7N — ig,  at  the  oak  or  terebinth  of  Zaanaim  ;  Sep- 
tuagint, ecus  Sjtuo^  -TrXioveKTcvvTwv,  as  far  as  the 
oak  of  the  overreacliing ;  Stanley,  'the  oaks  of 
the  wanderers '1.  The  site  of  the  encampment 
was  under  a  grove  of  oaks  or  terebinths  in  the 
upland  valley  of  Kedesh. 

12.  they  showed  Sisera— viz.,  the  Kenites  ;  for 
it  seems  that  they  were  the  \iarties  who  com- 
municated intelligence  of  the  formidable  insur- 
rection of  the  Israelite  tribes,  as  well  as  of 
the  actual  muster  of  the  rebel  forces  under 
Barak  at  Tabor.  13.  Sisera  gathered  together 
.  ,  .  from  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles— (see  on 
V.2.)  Several  allied  kings  brought  their  respec- 
tive troops  also  (see  ch.  v.  ',\  19).  Sisera, 
believing  that  with  his  immense  host  he  could 
easily  surround  the  mount  Tabor,  and  force  the 
rebefs  to  surrender,  marched  out  into  the  plain  of 
Esdraelou.  unto  the  river  of  Kishon  ['^m,  a 
torrent,  apparently  from  the  deep  gully  or  ravine 
through  which  it  flows;  Septuagint,  eis  t6u 
Xi^t-fjicippovi/,  the  wintry  torrent;  jicp— j.  e.,  curved, 
winding  (from  tJ"p,  a  bow) ;  and  this  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  stream,  which,  as  flowing  through  a 
level  i)lain,  ]iursues  a  very  meandering  course.] 
'We  still  find  the  same  river  a  considerable 
stream,  under  the  name  of  el-Mnkutta,  flowing 
along  the  base  of  Carmel  into  the  bay  of  'Akka. 
A  principal  source  of  the  Kis-hou  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  mount  Tabor;  although  jjrobably  the  branch 
fed  from  the  southern  au'tn  of  the  plain  and  the 
southern  hills  is  in  general  not  less  important. 
During  the  rains  much  water  must  necessarily 
come  from  the  wadies  north-west  of  Tabor,  and 
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14  And  Deborah  said  unto  Barak,  Up;  for  this  is  the  day  in  which  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thine  hand  :  *"  is  not  the  Lord  gone  out 
before  thee  ?    So  Barak  went  down  from  mount  Tabor,  and  ten  thousand 

15  men  after  him.  And  *the  Lord  discomfited  Sisera,  and  all  his  chariots, 
and  all  his  host,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  before  Barak  ;  so  that  Sisera 

16  lighted  down  off  his  chariot,  and  fled  away  on  his  feet.  But  Barak 
pursued  after  the  chariots,  and  after  the  host,  unto  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles  :  and  all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  and 
there  was  not  ^a  man  left. 
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tliere  form  what  Burckhardt  calls  the  river  of 
Debfirieh,  upon  the  great  plain  near  that  village. 
But  the  Kishon  of  the  plain  is  not  now  a  per- 
manent stream :  it  usually  flows  only  during  the 
season  of  rain,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards. 
Yet  the  river,  as  it  enters  the  sea  at  the  foot  of 
Carmel,  never  becomes  dry  ;  and  we  must  there- 
fore seek  for  its  perennial  sources  along  the  base 
of  that  mountain.  Whether  the  brook  at  Lej.jQn 
(Megiddo)  reaches  the  bed  of  the  Kishou  during 
the  summer  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  the  main 
sources  appear  to  be  lower  down  in  the  valley  by 
which  the  channel  issues  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  '  (Rohimon,  '  Biblical  Researches,'  iii.,  p. 
228, 229 ;  also  '  Physical  Geography,'  p.  171 ;  Stanley, 
'  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  331).  That  plain  is  said 
to  be  about  fifteen  miles  square.  While  Deborah 
and  Barak  stationed  their  bands  of  devoted  fol- 
lowers on  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor,  'the  host  of 
Sisera,  with  its  nine  hundred  iron  chariots,  natur- 
ally took  up  its  position  on  the  level  plain  of 
Megiddo,  on  its  south-western  extremity  by  the 
banks  of  the  Kishon,  and  near  the  Canaauite  town 
Taanach  {v.  19)  (i.  e.,  sandy  soil),  now^  Taannuk,  a 
village  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  skirting  the  plain 
on  the  south.' 

14.  Deborah  said  unto  Barak,  Up ;  for  this  Is 
the  day  in  which  the  Lord  hath  delivered  Sisera 
into  thine  hand.  From  the  commanding  position 
the  Israelites  had  taken  up,  she  must  have  seen 
the  hostile  cavalcade  advancing  across  the  plain, 
and  finally  encamping  at  Taanach,  on  a  long  spur 
of  the  mount.  The  plain  on  the  bank  of  the 
Kishon  was  chosen  as  the  battle  field  by  Sisera 
himself,  who  was  unconsciously  drawn  thither  for 
the  ruin  of  his  army.  It  is  just  at  this  point  that 
the  traveller  catches  the  first  distinct  view  of  the 
arched  summit  of  Tabor.  From  that  summit 
Deborah  must  liave  watched  the  gradual  drawin" 
of  the  enemy  towards  tlie  spot  of  her  predicted 
triumph.  She  raised  the  cry,  which  twice  over 
occurs  in  the  story  of  the  battle,  "Arise,  Barak" 
(cf.  V.  12).  She  gave  with  unhesitating  confidence 
to  the  doubting  troops  the  augury  which  Barak 
had  asked  before  the  insurrection  began — "This 
(this,  and  no  other)  is  the  day  in  which  the  Lord 
hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thine  hand"  (cf.  v.  8, 
Septuagint  version).  From  Tabor  to  Taanach  is  a 
march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  and  therefore  the 
approach  must  have  been  long  foreseen  by  the 
Cauaanitisb  forces  {Stan!e>/,  *  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Church,'  p.  321).  We  are  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  the  camp  of  Sisera  was  surprised  by 
an  unexpected  attack  from  the  mountains  very 
early  in  the  morning.  On  receiving  the  signal 
from  Deborah,  Barak  ordered  his  troops  forthwith 
to  march.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  full  con- 
fidence Barak  and  his  troops  reposed  in  Deborah's 
assurance  of  victory,  that  they  relinquished  their 
advantageous  position  on  the  hill,  and  rushed  into 
the  plain  in  face  of  the  iron  chariots  they  so  much 
dreaded.  They  were  at  first  agitated  by  fear 
(Jo-fephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  v.,  sec.  3); 
besides,  they  were  ill-accoutred,  or  but  rudely 
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armed  {v.  8);  for  Jabin  had  practised  the  same 
policy  as  the  Philistines  afterwards  did  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  19-22).  '  Rapidly  they  descend  the  mountain, 
cross  over  by  Nain  into  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  then 
incline  to  the  left,  to  avoid  the  low  and  marshy 
ground,  and  by  the  first  faint  light  of  the  morning 
they  are  upon  the  sleeping  host  of  the  Canaanites. 
This  assault,  wholly  unexpected,  threw  them  into 
instant  and  irrevocable  confusion.  But  half 
awake,  the  whole  army  fled  in  dismay  down  the 
plain,  hotly  pursued  by  the  victorious  Barak. 
No  time  was  allowed  them  to  recover  from  their 
panic.  God  also  fought  against  them  (v.  14,  middle 
clause;  also  v.  4).  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  v., 
ch.  v.,  sec.  4)  adds  that  a  storm  from  the  east  beat 
furiously  in  the  faces  of  the  Canaanites,  but  only 
on  the  hachs  of  the  Hebrews'  ('The  Land  and  the 
Book,'i..  p.  142).  The  flight  became  indiscriminate, 
multitudes  were  massacred  by  the  plain  of  Endor, 
between  Tabor  and  the  little  Hermon  (Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
10),  and  still  they  ran  westward,  probably  in  the 
hope  of  finding  refuge  in  the  Canaauite  fortress  of 
Megiddo ;  but  the  numerous  rivulets  which  issue 
from  the  hills  of  Megiddo  having  been  swollen  by 
the  rain,  had  converted  the  adjacent  fields  into  an 
impassable  morass  (v.  19),  and  prevented  them 
continuing  that  line  of  retreat.  The  victorious 
enemy  was  behind  them ;  on  their  left  were  the 
hills  of  Samaria,  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  ;  on 
their  right  was  the  swollen  river  and  the  marshes 
of  Thora ;  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  make 
for  the  narrow  pass  which  led  to  Harosheth.  The 
space,  however,  becomes  more  and  more  narrow, 
until  within  the  pass  it  is  only  a  few  rods  wide. 
There  horses,  chariots,  and  men  became  mixed  in 
horrible  confusion,  jostling  and  treading  down  one 
another ;  and  the  river,  here  swifter  and  deeper 
than  above,  runs  zigzag  from  side  to  side  of  the 
vale,  until,  just  before  it  reaches  the  castle  of 
Harosheth  (Harothteh),  it  dashes  sheer  up  against 
the  perpendicular  base  of  CarmeL  There  is  no 
longer  any  possibility  of  avoiding  it.  Rank  upon 
rank  of  the  flying  host  plunge  madly  in,  those 
behind  crushing  those  before  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  tenacious  mud..  They  stick  fast— are  over- 
whelmed—are swept  awav  by  thousands  ('The 
Land  and  the  Book,'  i.,  p.  143).  15.  the  Lord  dis- 
comfited Sisera— Hebrew,  threw  his  army  into 
confusion.  The  disorder  was  produced  by  a 
supernatural  panic  (see  on  v.  20).  so  that  Sisera 
lighted  down  off  his  chariot,  and  fled  away  on 
his  feet.  Sauve  qui  pent — '  Every  man  look  to  him- 
self '—became  the  order  of  the  day.  Sisera's 
chariot,  being  probably  distinguished  by  its  supe- 
rior size  and  elegance,  would  betray  the  rank  of 
its  rider,  who  saw,  consequently,  that  his  only 
chance  of  escape  was  on  foot.  His  flight  was  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  of  his  army.  16. 
But  Barak  pursued  after  the  chariots,  and  after 
the  host,  unto  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles.  Broken 
and  routed,  the  main  body  of  Sisera's  army  tied 
northwards  ;  others  were  forced  into  the  western 
branch  of  Kishon  (the  Megiddo)  and  drowned 
(see  on  v.  21). 
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Howbeit  Sisera  *fled  away  on  his  feet  to  the  tent  of  Jael  the  wife  of 
Heber  the  Kenite  :  for  there  teas  peace  between  Jabin  the  king  of  Hazor 
and  the  house  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  And  Jael  went  out  to  meet  Sisera, 
and  said  unto  him,  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me ;  fear  not.  And 
when  he  had  turned  in  unto  her  into  the  tent,  she  covered  him  with  a 
^mantle.  And  he  said  unto  her.  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  to 
drink  ;  for  I  am  thirsty.     And  she  opened  "a  bottle  of  milk,  and  gave 

20  him  drink,  and  covered  him.  Again  he  said  unto  her.  Stand  in  the  door 
of  the  tent ;  and  it  shall  be,  when  any  man  doth  come  and  enquire  of 

21  thee,  and  say.  Is  there  any  man  here?  that  thou  shalt  say.  No.  Then 
Jael,  Heber's  wife,  ^took  a  nail  of  the  tent,  and  *took  an  hammer  in  her 
hand,  and  went  softly  unto  him,  and  smote  the  nail  into  his  temples,  and 
fastened  it  into  the  ground:  for  he  was  fast  asleep  and  weary:  so  he  died. 
And,  behold,  as  Barak  pursued  Sisera,  Jael  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  Come,  and  I  will  show  thee  the  man  whom  thou  seekest. 
And  when  he  came  into  her  tent,  behold,  Sisera  lay  dead,  and  the  nail 
was  in  his  temples. 

So  '"God  subdued  on  that  day  Jabin  the  king  of  Canaan  before  the 

24  children  of  Israel.     And  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel  ^prospered, 

and  prevailed  against  Jabin  the  king  of  Canaan,  until  they  had  destroyed 

Jabin  king  of  Canaan. 

5      THEN  sang  Deborah  and  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  on  that  day, 

saying, 
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17.  Sisera  fled  ...  to  tlie  tent  of  Jael—?.  e. 
(roe,  Prov.  v.  19,  Euglish  version),  wild  goat,  gazelle 
[Septnagint,  'Ia>j\].  According  to  the  usages  of 
nomadic  people,  the  duty  of  receiving  the  stranger 
in  the  sheikh's  absence  devolves  ou  his  wife  ;  and 
the  moment  the  stranger  is  admitted  into  the 
tent,  his  claim  to  be  defended  or  concealed  from 
his  pursuers  is  established.  But  how  came  the 
tent  of  Heber  to  be  pitched  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carmel,  when  it  was  stated  that  his  residence 
was  at  "the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  which  is  by 
Kedesh"?(w.  11.)  'An  incident  which  happened 
to  myself,'  says  Dr.  Thomson  ('The  Land  and  the 
Book,'  i.,  p.  145),  'will  explain  why  Heber  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  plain  at  the  time  of  the 
battle.  With  a  guide  from  Nazareth,  I  once 
crossed  the  lower  part  of  Esdraelou  in  the  winter. 
It  was  then  full  of  Arab  tents.  The  home  of 
those  nomads  was  in  the  mountains  north  of 
Nazareth,  toward  Safet;  and  they  came  down 
here  only  to  pass  the  cold  months  of  winter.  This 
was  the  very  thing  that  Heber  did;  and  if  any 
one  should  object,  that  if  Heber  lived  near  Kadesh, 
why  not  descend  to  the  Ht\leh  immediately  below 
for  the  winter,  rather  than  migrate  to  this  distant 
place?  for  the  simple  reason,  I  answer,  that  this 
place  was  under  the  government  of  his  ally,  Jabin, 
and  the  other  was  not.'  19.  she  opened  a  bottle 
of  milk,  and  gave  him  drink  [n^nn  iit<:]— a  skin 
or  leather  bag,  so  called  from  being  shnken,  in 
order  to  make  the  milk  into  butter.  [Se]itnagiut, 
fivoi^i  Tyu  (icTKt)!/  Tov  ydXaKTo^.]  Jo'iejjhus  says 
('Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  cli.  v.,  sec.  4)  it  was  nam- 
milk,  or  what  the  Arabs  call  leUan;  a  favourite 
and  refreshing  beverage.  and  covered  him. 
Sisera  reckoned  on  this  as  a  x>ledge  of  his  safety, 
especially  in  the  tent  of  a  friendly  sheikh.  Tliis 
pledge  was  the  strongest  that  could  be  sought  or 
obtained,  after  he  had  partaken  of  refreshments, 
and  been  introduced  into  the  inner  or  wife's 
apartment — a  sanctuary  inviolable  by  the  intrusion 
even  of  her  nearest  relations,  unless  by  her  ex- 
press permission.  Encouraged  by  all  these  cir- 
cumstaaces,  Sisera  surrendered  himself  to  sleep, 
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after  a  day  of  exhausting  fatigue.  Josephus 
ascribes  his  profound  slumbers  to  the  copious 
draught  of  sour  milk  he  had  taken.  21.  Then 
Jael  .  .  .  took  a  nail  of  the  tent— a  wooden  or 
iron  pin — most  probably  one  of  the  pins,  about  a 
foot  long  and  sharp  at  one  end,  with  which  the 
tent  ropes  are  fastened  to  the  ground.  Escape 
was  almost  impossible  for  Sisera.  But  the  taking 
of  his  life  by  the  hand  of  Jael  was  deliberate  mur- 
der. It  was  a  direct  violation  of  all  the  notions 
of  honour  and  friendship  that  are  usually  held 
sacred  among  pastoral  people,  and  for  which  it  is 
imxiossible  to  conceive  a  woman  iu  Jael's  circum- 
stances to  have  had  any  motive,  except  that  of 
gaining  favour  with  the  victors.  Though  pre- 
dicted by  Deborah,  the  act  was  the  result  of 
Divine  foreknowledge,  not  of  Divine  appointment 
or  sanction ;  and  though  it  is  praised  in  the  song 
contained  in  the  following  chapter,  the  eulogy 
must  be  considered  as  pronounced,  not  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  woman  and  her  deed,  but 
on  the  public  benelits  which,  in  the  overruling 
providence  of  God,  would  flow  from  it.  22.  as 
Barak  pursued  Sisera,  Jael  came  out  to  meet 
him.  Having  completed  the  rout  of  the  Canaanitish 
host,  Barak  was  probably  on  his  return  home  to 
Kedesh,  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  awful  tragedy  that  had  been  enacted  within 
the  tent  of  the  Kenite,  and  subsequently  by  the 
ghastly  spectacle  of  the  coriise  of  Sisei'a,  which 
Jael  exhibited  to  him.  This  last  scene  closed  the 
proceedings  of  that  eventful  day,  as  with  it  also 
ends  the  narrative  of  the  national  triumph  of 
Israel  over  the  last  general  confederacy  of  the 
Canaanites. 

CHAP.  V.  1-31.— Deborah  and  Barak's  Song 
OF  Thanksgiving. 

1.  Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak  ...  on  that 
day.  Nothing  is  said  respecting  the  authorship 
of  this  noble  triumphal  ode;  but  modern  criticism 
has  established  it,  by  a  chain  of  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence,  to  be  beyond  a  doubt  an  efi'n- 
sion  of  the  patriotic  and  pious  mind  of  Deborah 
herself.     The  freshness  of  feeling  that  pervades 
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Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  the  avenging  of  Israel, 
When  the  people  willingly  offered  themselves. 

Hear,  0  ye  kings; — give  ear,  0  ye  princes ; 
I,  even  I,  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  ; 
I  will  sing  praise  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

Lord,  '^when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir, 
Wlien  thou  marchedst  out  of  the  field  of  Edora, 
^The  earth  trembled,  and  the  heavens  dropped. 
The  clouds  also  dropped  water. 
The  "^mountains  ^melted  from  before  the  Lord, 
Even  that  Sinai  from  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

In  the  days  of  '^Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath, — in  the  days  of  Jael, 
*The  highways  were  unoccupied. 
And  the  ^ travellers  walked  through  ^by-ways. 
The  inhabitants  o/the  villages  ceased,  they  ceased  in  Israel, 
Until  that  I  Deborah  arose,  that  I  arose  ^o.  mother  in  Israel. 
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the  entire  composition— the  strong  hate  evinced 
towards  the  enemy,  as  of  one  smarting  under  his 
insults  and  oppression — the  details  given  respect- 
ing the  seventy  and  extent  of  his  tyrannical 
exactions,  and  the  reign  of  terror  existing  in  the 
country  —  the  names  and  number  of  tlie  con- 
federate tribes  that  obeyed  the  war-summons  of 
Barak — the  ascent  of  the  Canaanite  hosts,  with 
their  defeat,  and  the  course  of  their  disastrous 
flight  —  the  description  given  of  the  different 
situations  of  Jael  and  of  Sisera's  mother,— indicate 
the  intense  interest  and  accurate  knowledge  of  a 
contemporary.  Further,  the  selection  of  topics 
that  form  the  burden  of  the  song— the  slight 
notice  of  the  contest,  contrasted  with  the  manifest 
delight  shown  in  describing  the  rout  of  the  enemy 
— the  praise  lavished  upon  Jael  and  her  deed,  with 
the  graphic  picture  of  the  rapidly  varying  emotions 
of  Sisera's  mother, — afford  unmistakeable  proof 
that  the  author  of  this  beautiful  poem  was  a 
woman,  who  appears,  from  the  use  of  the  first 
person  [v.  7),  to  have  been  the  prophetess,  the  wife 
«'f  Lapidoth.  '  How  much  art  a  song  of  the  early 
times  before  David  may  possess  in  the  midst 
of  its  simplicity  is  shown  by  this  noble  song  of 
victory,  which  unites  a  really  gi-and  design  with  a 
regularly  beautiful  execution,  and  is  a  model  of  a 

fenuine  song  of  victory  of  nearly  eight  centuries 
efore  Pindar'  [Ewald).  The  mode  in  which  it 
was  sung  was  most  probably  that  adopted  by 
Hebrew  women  in  celebrating  public  deliverances 
(Exod.  XV.  20;  I  Sam.  xviii.  6),  Deborah,  as  leader, 
giving  forth  the  tuneful  utterances,  echoed  by  a 
chorus  of  female  singers,  in  presence  of  Barak  and 
his  victorious  troops  on  their  return  from  the 
triumphant  pursuit. 

2.  for  the  avenging  of  Israel  [niunQ  p"iq3 
•^Nit?'?]— in  the  freeing  of  Israel  from  bondage 
(Robinson),  or  in  the  leading  on  of  the  leaders  in 
Israel  (Gesenius)  [dp  a^jrir'a,  in  the  people  show- 
ing themselves  willing— i.e.,  that  the  princes  of 
Israel  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  people, 
who  came  with  alacrity  as  a  volunteer  force, 
praise  is  due  to  the  Lord.  Septuagint,  tv  -r«) 
ap^aadai  a/o\i)youff  iv  l(Tpai]\  ev  irpoaipeati  Xaov 
ivXoyeiTe  tow  KVpiovJ] 

4.  Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir,  &c. 
In  this  highly  figurative  style,  which  is  borrowed 
from  the  magnificent  song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii. 
2),  and  was  afterwards  adopted  also,  with  a  slight 
variation,  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  8),  allu- 
sion is  made  to  God's  interposition  on  behalf  of 
His  people.  Seir  and  the  field  of  Edom  represent 
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the  mountain  range  and  the  plain,  extending  along 
the  south  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf. 
"Thou  wentest  out "  indicates  the  particular  form 
in  which  Jehovah  appeared  on  this  occasion  for 
the  deliverance  of  Israel — viz.,  in  a  violent  tem- 
pest which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  this  descrip- 
tion, blew  from  the  south  or  south-west. 

6.  In  the  days  of  Shamgar  ...  in  the  days 
of  Jael.  Shamgar  [Septuagint,  Sa/ieyd/s]  is  men- 
tioned, ch.  iii.  31,  as  a  judge,  who  by  one  feat  of 
bravery  effected  a  deliverance  for  Israel.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  iv.,  sec.  3), 
his  official  rule  continued  only  one  year,  and  ex- 
tended exclusively  over  those  tribes  which  bor- 
dered on  the  Philistine  territorJ^  The  association 
of  Jael  with  Shamgar  suggests  the  idea  that 
reference  is  made  to  some  unrecorded  judge  of 
that  name,  probably  the  successor  of  Shamgar, 
and  whose  public  authority  might  be  of  equally 
brief  duration.  The  presumption  that  this  is  the 
true  interpretation,  rather  than  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  this  person  is  intro- 
duced by  the  formula  "in  the  days  of,"  which  is 
commonly  applied  to  men  invested  with  public 
authority  (cf.  ch.  viii.  28;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  2).  [nin^N  h^rn,  the  public  roads  rested, 
viz.,  from  the  noise  of  chariots,  and  the  tread  of 
feet  -yi.e.,  were  not  travelled.]  and  the  travellers 
[nia'n?  '3^h]— those  who  used  to  walk  in  beaten 
(trodden)  paths.  [T\'hph\lV.  ninnx,  winding,  crooked 
ways ;  i.  e.,  go  through  devious  and  unfre- 
quented by-ways  (cf.  Ps.  cxxv.  5).  The  Septuagint 
renders  the  whole  clause  thus :  i^eXiirov  oSovi 
K«i     eiropi.v^r]<jav     &TpaTrovi,     tiropev^7}(rav      oSovs 

SiecrTpa/ifieva^].  7.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages ceased  [pns  i^in]— rule ;  i.  e.,  (concrete  for) 
rulers  ceased  in  Israel.  And  so  the  Septuagint 
renders  it  [i^eXnrov  SwaTol].  But  the  Hebrew 
word  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Shophe- 
tim  were  not  in  Israel,  for  they  had  left  the 
country,  but  that  they  no  longer  exercised  their 
public  functions,  and  through  loss  of  heart  let 
anarchy  universally  prevail,  until  that  I.  .  .  arose 
a  mother  in  Israel,  [dn  is  used  here  in  the  same 
sense  as  3N',  father,  frequently  is,  for  paternal 
ruler— doing  good  and  providing  for  the  interests 
of  others  (cf.  Job  xxix.  16;  Ps.  Ixviii.  6;  Isa. 
xxii.  21).]  And  so  Deborah  assumed  the  office  of 
ruler  and  counsellor,  not  for  the  gratification  of 
her  personal  ambition,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
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They  ''chose  new  gods; — then  teas  war  in  the  gates  : 

*  Was  there  a  shield  or  spear  seen  among  forty  thousand  in  Israel  ? 

My  heart  is  toward  the  governors  of  Israel, 
That  oflFered  themselves  willingly  among  the  people. 
Bless  ye  the  Lord. 

*  Speak,  ye  'that  ride  on  white  asses. 

Ye  that  sit  in  judgment, — and  walk  by  the  way. 

Thei/  that  are  delivered  from  the  noise  of  archers  in  the  places  of  drawing 

water, 
There  shall  they  rehearse  the  ^righteous  acts  of  the  Lord, 
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people,  over  whom  she  watched  with  the  lively 
interest  and  solicitude  of  a  mother  over  her 
children.  These  verses  describe  the  sad  condition 
of  the  country,  the  oppression  of  the  people,  the 
disorderly  state  of  the  country,  and  the  origin  of 
all  the  national  distress  in  the  people's  apostasy 
from  God.  Idolatry  was  the  cause  of  foreign 
invasion,  and  internal  inability  arising  from  sloth 
or  cowardice  to  resist  it.  (As  to  the  highways  in 
ancient  Palestine,  see  JReland,  '  Palsestina,'  illus- 
trated, vol.  i.,  b.  ii.,  chs.  iii.,  iv.)  8.  They  chose 
new  gods.  This  clause  has  been  variously  ren- 
dered. But  we  shall  notice  only  two.  [ins' 
D'c'in  nri'jN.]    Some,  as  the  Peshito  version  and 

the  Vulgate,  taking  the  middle  word  for  the 
nominative,  translate  '  God  chose  new  things ' — 
viz.,  the  government  and  agency  of  a  woman.  But 
the  generality  of  ancient  versions  and  of  modern 
scholars  view  the  passage  in  the  same  light  as  our 
translators,  and  consider  '  Israel '  (understood, 
though  not  expressed)  to  be  the  proper  subject. 
[Thus  the  Septuagint,  i^fkE^avTo  5'tous  kuivouv, 
they  chose  new  gods;  viz.,  Baal  and  Ashtaroth — 
Syrian  or  Phoenician  idols,  different  from  those  of 
Egypt  (see  on  Deut.  xxxii.  17>.  The  Alexandrine 
version  (as  in  Tischendorfs  notes),  ripeTiaav  ^eovi 
Kevovi  ft)?  apTov  KpiOtvov,  as  barley  bread.]  then 
was  war  in  the  gates  [tx,  then]— from  that  time,  or 
therefore,  viz.,  on  account  of  that  idolatry  [nn^ 
ciPf],  was  siege  of  the  gates ;  i.  e.,  their  cities 
were  besieged.  The  word  "gates"  is  used  in  a 
sense  to  denote  doors  of  a  house  or  temple,  the 
entrance  into  a  camp,  the  approaches  of  a  city,  or 
the  passes  into  a  country  through  which  an  enemy 
can  invade  the  interior.  This  latter  signification 
is  the  most  apposite  here,  as  descriptive  of  the 
insidious  assaults,  and  grinding  oppression  of  the 
Canaanites.  [The  Septuagint  has  tote  ETro\e'/ui)<rnj/ 
TToXeis  apxoifjtov,  then  the  cities  of  the  rulers  made 
M'ar.  This  is  an  erroneous  translation;  for  the 
rulers  were  universally  inactive  till  Deborah 
roused  them.]  was  there  a  shield  or  spear 
Been  among  forty  thousand  In  Israel?  [j;!n 
differed  from  n^v  (1  Ki.  x.  16,  17 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  16) 
in  that  it  was  a  short  small  buckler,  intended 
solely  for  defence,  and  of  great  service  in  the 
warfare  of  ancient  times;  nph,  a  lance  or  spear, 
nsed  by  heavy-armed  troops  (Num.  xxv.  7;  Neb. 
iv.  7).  It  is  commonly  coupled  with  tsinna,  the 
long  shield  (I  Chr.  xii.  8,  24;  2  Chr.  xi.  12;  xiv.  7; 
xxv.  5).  The  particle  C!<,  though  an  interroga- 
tive, is  frequently  used  to  express  a  strong  nega- 
tion ;  so  that  this  sentence,  "  was  there  a  shield 
or  spear?"  is  virtually  a  strong  affirmation  that 
'  there  was  not  a  shield  or  spear' — an  affirmation 
which,  though  perhaps  not  intended  to  be  taken  in 
its  literal  strictness,  yet  implies  that  the  Israelites 
were  sadly  deficient  in  military  weapons,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  totally  unprepared  for  war.] 


The  number  40,(X)0  is  used  according  to  Oriental 
usage— a  definite  for  an  indefinite  number  (Geu. 
vii,  17;  Jon.  iii.  4). 

9.  My  heart  is  toward  the  governors  of  IsraeL 
In  this  verse  gratitude  is  expressed  to  the  respec- 
tive leaders  of  the  tribes,  who  with  so  much 
alacrity  took  part  in  the  contest ;  but  above  all,  to 
God,  who  inspired  the  patriotic  disposition,  as 
well  as  the  strength  to  fight.  10.  Speak,  ye  that 
ride  on  white  asses — i.  e.,  join  in  this  song  of 
praise,  [hnns  nim^*,  bright  shining  she-asses  (cf. 
ch.  X.  4 :  Bovet,  'Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte,'  p.  311).] 
Those  which  are  dappled  are  most  highly  prized : 
but  being  rare,  and  therefore  costly,  are  possessed 
only  by  the  wealthy  and  great.  'Some  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  when  fancifully  dyed  with 
henna,  their  tails  and  ears  bright  red,  and  their 
bodies  spotted,  like  an  heraldic  talbot,  with  the 
same  colour,  they  bear  the  chief  priests  and  the  men 
of  the  law,  as  they  appear  to  have  done  from  the 
earliest  times'' (Layard,  'Nineveh  and  Babylon,' 
p.  472,  note).  [The  Septuagint  has  tiriPe^rtKOTn 
sttI  ouov  3'»j\£tas  fxecTTifi^pia'j,  riding  upon  a  female 
ass  from  the  south,  viz.,  Arabia,  or  some  adjoining 
region.]  ye  that  sit  in  judgment— or  on  the  tri- 
bunal of  justice  [deriving  the  word  from  )'l, 
justice.  But  others,  more  correctly,  viewing  )'"  p 
as  an  Aramaic  form  of  cnp,  plural  of  no,  a  gar- 
ment, a  carpet,  render  the  clause,  '  ye  that  sit  ou 
carpets.']  This  interpretation  accords  well  with 
the  habit  of  Oriental  grandees,  who,  whether 
riding  or  resting,  sit  on  carpets.  'Ye  that  walk 
by  the  way,'  describes  the  commonalty  or  the 
poorer  classes,  whose  circumstances  oblige  them 
to  use  their  legs  in  travelling.  All  classes,  high 
and  low,  were  thus  called  upon  to  join  in  offering 
this  tribute  of  thanksgiving.  11.  They  that  are 
delivered,  &c.  [D'yirnn  Vipa]— from  the  shouting 
either  of  archers  [as  tlie  Targums  render  it,  from 
Vi,  an  arrow]  or  of  those  dividing  [viz.,  the 
booty,  from  yvn,  to  divide],  in  the  places  of 
drawing  water  [n'SNtyri]— between  or  amongst  the 
water-troughs.  'Near  the  wells  and  fountains 
the  robber  and  assassin  commonly  took  liis  station ; 
and  iu  time  of  war  the  enemy  placed  their  ambush 
there,  because  the  flocks  and  herds,  in  which  the 
wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  consisted,  were  twice 
every  day  collected  to  those  places,  and  might  be 
seized  with  less  danger  when  tlie  shepliercls  were 
busily  engaged  in  drawing  water.  This  circum- 
stance is  alluded  to  by  Deborah.  A  perfect  com- 
ment ou  her  words  is  furnished  by  a  historian  of 
the  crusades,  who  complains  that,  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Christian  armies,  num- 
bers of  their  men  were  daily  cut  off,  and  their 
cattle  driven  away  by  the  Saracens,  who  lay  iu 
ambush  for  this  purpose  near  all  the  fountains 
and  watering-places'  (Paxton's  'Illustrations  of 
Scripture,'  vol.  i.,  p.  52.)  there  shall  they  rehearse 
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Even  the  righteous  acts  toward  the  inhabitants  of  his  villages  in  Israel : 
Then  shall  the  people  of  the  Lord  go  down  to  the  gates. 

Awake,  awake,  Deborah ; — awake,  awake ;  utter  a  song : 
Arise,  Barak, — and  lead  thy  captivity  captive,  thou  son  of  Abinoam. 

Then  he  made  him  that  remaineth  have  dominion  over  the  nobles 
among  the  people ; 
The  Lord  made  me  have  dominion  over  the  mighty. 

Out  •'of  Ephraim  was  there  a  root  of  them  against  Amalek; 
After  thee,  Benjamin,  among  thy  people: 
Out  of  *Machir  came  down  governors, 
And  out  of  Zebulun  they  that  ^handle  the  pen  of  the  writer. 

15  And  the  princes  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah  ; 

Even  Issachar,  and  also  Barak: — he  was  sent  on  ^foot  into  the  valley. 
^For  the  divisions  of  Reuben — there  were  great  ^thoughts  of  heart. 

1 6  Why  abodest  thou  '  among  the  sheepfolds, 
To  hear  the  bleatings  of  the  flocks  ? 

^"^Por  the  divisions  of  Reuben — there  were  great  seaitchings  of  heart. 
Gilead  "'abode  beyond  Jordan  : — and  why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships? 
"Asher  continued  on  the  sea-"shore, — and  abode  in  his  ^^breaches. 
Zebulun  "and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  ^^ jeoparded  their  lives  unto 

the  death 
In  the  high  places  of  the  field. 

The  kings  came  and  fought, — then  fought  tbe  kings  of  Canaan 
In  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo; — ^they  took  no  gain  of  money. 
They  'fought  from  heaven ; 
'The  stars  in  their  ^* courses  fought  against  Sisera. 
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the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord  \Sm~&  rip-is]— the 

righteous  acts  of  His  rule  in  Israel;  viz.,  in  the 
discomfiture  of  Jabin,  and  the  restoration  of 
Israel's  freedom,  then  shall  the  people  of  the 
Lord  go  down  to  the  gates— i.  e.,  return  to  their 
cities  in  tranquillity  and  joy.  The  wells,  which 
are  at  a  little  distance  from  towns  in  the  East, 
are,  in  unsettled  times,  places  of  danger.  But  in 
peace  they  are  scenes  of  pleasant  and  joyous  resort. 
The  poetess  anticipates  that  this  song  may  be 
sung,  and  "the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord  "re- 
hearsed, at  these  now  tranquil  "places  of  drawing 
water."  Deborah,  now  rousing  herself  to  describe, 
in  terms  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  contest,  calls,  in  a  burst  or  poetic 
enthusiasm,  on  Barak  to  parade  his  prisoners  in 
triumphal  procession.  Then  follows  a  eulogistic 
enumeration  of  the  tribes  which  raised  the  com- 
manded levy,  or  volunteered  their  services,— the 
soldiers  of  Ephraim,  who  dwelt  near  the  mount  of 
the  Araalekites,  the  small  quota  of  Benjamin ; 
the  "  governors,"  valiant  leaders  "  out  of  Machir," 
the  western  Mauasseh  ;  and  out  of  Zebulun. 

13.  The  rod  of  the  nuxnberers— those  who 
made  up  and  kept  the  muster-rolls;  and  the 
princes  who,  with  impetuous  alacrity,  rushed  on 
with  Barak  to  the  charge  in  the  plain. 

15.  he  was  sent  on  foot  into  the  valley.  The 
verb  being  in  Pual,  the  sense  is,  'he'  (i.  e.,  Barak) 
'sent  himself,'  i.  e.,  rushed  down,  on  foot  into  the 
plain.  Then  comes  a  reproachful  notice  of  the 
tribes  which  did  not  obey  the  summons  to  take 
the  field  against  the  common  enemy  of  Israel. 
By  the  "  divisions," — i.  e.,  the  water-courses  which 
descended  from  the  eastern  hills  unto  the  Jordan 
and  Dead  Sea.     The  next  clause  may  be  rendered : 

by  the  streams  of  Reuben  great  were  their 

resolves.    This  tribe  felt  the  patriotic  impulse,  and 

determined  at  first  to  join  the  ranks   of  their 

western  brethren ;  but  resiled  from  their  purpose, 
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preferring  their  peaceful  shepherd  songs  to  the 
trumpet  sound  of  war.  16.  Why  abodest  thou 
among  the  sheepfolds?  [D^nsa'pn,  folds,  enclosures 
for  sheep,  open  above,  often  made  of  hurdles,  in 
which,  during  the  summer  months,  the  flocks  are 
kept  by  night  (cf.  Gen.  xlix.  4).]  The  Hebrews 
seem  to  have  used  the  dual  form  on  account  of 
folds  of  this  kind  being  divided  into  two  parts  for 
tlie  accommodation  of  different  kinds  of  flocks 
{Gesenius).  The  statement  is  reiterated  as  it  were 
i  with  an  ill-suppressed  sneer  of  scorn  and  pity, 
that  upon  the  banks  of  their  mountain  streams 
the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  cherished 
strong  aspirations  for  liberty,  and  formed  high 
resolves  to  hasten  to  tbe  aid  of  their  oppressed 
brethren.  But  with  a  characteristic  instability 
(Gen.  xlix.  4)  they  were  satisfied  with  having 
resolved,  and  did  not  carry  their  resolutions  into 
action.  17.  Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan—?,  e., 
both  Gad  and  the  eastern  half  of  Manasseh  chose 
to  dwell  at  ease  in  their  Havoth-jair,  or  villages 
of  tenta,  while  Dan  and  Asher,  both  maritime 
tribes,  continued  with  their  ships  and  in  their 
'breaches'  (havens,  creeks),  prosecuting  their 
trade  of  fishery.  The  mention  of  these  craven 
tribes  is  concluded  (v.  18)  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
commendation  on  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  which 
two  tribes  bore  the  chief  burden,  and  drew  the 
highest  glory  of  the  day. 

19.  The  kings  came  and  fought.  This  describes 
the  scene  of  battle,  and  the  issue.  It  would  seem 
(v.  19)  that  Jabin  was  reinforced  by  the  troops  of 
other  Canaanite  princes.  The  battle-field  was 
near  Taanach  (now  Ta'annukK  on  a  tell  or  mound 
in  the  level  plain  of  Megiddo  (now  Lejjfin),  on 
its  south-western  extremity,  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kishon.  they  took  no  gain  of  money— they 
obtained  no  plunder.  20.  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought— a  fearful  tempest  burst  upon 
them,  and  threw  them  into  disorder.    The  stars 
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21  The  *  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away, 
That  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon. 
0  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  strength. 
Then  were  the  horse-hoofs  broken 
By  the  means  of  the  ^^prancings,  the  prancings  of  their  mighty  ones. 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
Curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof ; 
'  Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
To  the  help  "  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

Blessed  above  w^omen — shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  be  ; 
"  Blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. 

25  He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk  ; 
Slie  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish. 

26  She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail. 

And  her  right  hand  to  the  workmen's  hammer ; 

And  ^^  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she  smote  off  his  head. 

When  she  had  pierced  and  stricken  through  his  temples. 

27  ^^  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  dowu : 
At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell : 
"Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  ^^  dead. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window. 
And  cried  through  the  lattice. 
Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ? 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots  ? 
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that  betokened  the  time  of  rain  are  here  connected 
•with  the  sudden  swelling  and  overflow  of  the 
river  (cf.  •;;.  4:  Josephus,  '  Antiquities,' b.  v.,  ch. 
v.,  sec.  4).  21.  Tlie  river  of  Kishon  swept  them 
away.  The  enemy  was  defeated  near  "the  waters 
of  Megiddo,"  the  sources  and  side  streams  of  the 
Kishon  :  they  that  fled  had  to  cross  the  deep  and 
marshy  bed  of  the  torrent,  but  the  Lord  had  sent 
a  heavy  rain — the  waters  suddenly  rose — the  war- 
riors fell  into  the  quicksands,  and,  sinking  deep 
into  them,  were  drowned  or  washed  into  the  sea 
(Van  de  Velde,  i.,  p.  187-189;  Robinson,  'Biblical 
Kesearches,'  iii.,  p.  230,  note,  384;  Stanley,  'Sinai 
and  Palestine,'  p.  381:  cf.  Josephus,  'Antiquities,' 
b.  v.,ch.  v.,  sec.  4).  22.  horse-hoofs.  Anciently,  as 
in  many  parts  of  the  East  still,  horses  were  not 
shod.  The  breaking  of  the  hoofs  denotes  the  hot 
haste  and  heavy  irregular  tramp  of  the  routed  foe. 

23.  Curse  ye  Meroz— a  village  on  the  confines 
of  Issachar  and  Naphtali,  which  lay  in  the  course 
of  the  fugitives  ;  but  the  inhabitants  declined  to 
aid  in  their  destruction.  The  ground  of  this 
anathema  was,  that  the  whole  body  of  Israelites, 
holding  the  tenure  of  their  lands  on  condition  of 
military  service,  were  bound  when  called  upon 
to  appear  on  the  field  as  the  national  militia  in 
defence  or  furtherance  of  the  public  interests. 

24.  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  ...  be. 
A  high  eulogy  is  pronounced  on  her  devoted 
loyalty  to  Israel,  and  the  important  service  she 
rendered  by  Jier  deed  of  extraordinary  daring. 
In  these  verses  is  a  most  graphic  picture  of  the 
treatment  of  Sisera  in  the  tent  of  Jael.  25.  butter 
[nNOn,  curdled  milk ;  Septuagint,  fiovrvpov  -.  a  fav- 
ourite beverage  in  the  East].  Josephus  calls  it 
sour  milk,  which,  diluted  with  water,  is  called 
leban,  and  is  a  common,  because  a  refreshing, 
beverage  in  Palestine,  in  a  lordly  dish  ['7BDa 
C'Tl^]— iu  a  princely,  i.  e.,  precious,  bowl. 

28-30.   In  these  verses  a  sudden  transition  is 
made  to  the  mother  of  the  Canaanite  general,  and 
a  striking  picture  is  drawn  of  a  mind  agitated 
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between  hope  and  fear— impatient  of  delay,  yet 
anticipating  the  news  of  victory,  and  the  rewards 
of  rich  booty.  28.  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked 
out  at  a  window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice. 
The  window  in  an  Eastern  house  is  made  of  wood 
in  the  latticed  form,  to  serve  as  a  folding  door, 
and  is  large,  extending  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor,  for  the  purpose  of  being  fully  opened,  not 
only  for  the  admission  of  light,  but  for  the  circula- 
tion of  air.  Windows  commonly  look  into  the 
quadrangular  court,  while  the  side  of  the  house 
next  the  street  is  a  dead,  bare  wall.  But  there 
were  anciently,  as  there  still  are,  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule  (2  Ki.  ix.  30;  Prov.  vii.  9).  The 
windows  which  front  the  street  in  the  modern  East 
are  high  in  the  wall  and  narrow,  so  that  although, 
when  opened,  the  inmates  are  enabled  to  see 
whatever  is  going  on  without,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  passenger  to  distinguish  any  object  in  the 
interior  of  the  dwelling.  Doubtless  the  latticed 
window  out  of  which  Sisera's  mother  looked  was 
in  the  same  style ;  and  as  she  probably  chose  it  as 
commanding  a  view  along  the  spacious  plain  of 
Jezreel  (Esdraelon),  her  thoughts  were  naturally 
engrossed  with  one  subject  of  intense  and  hourly- 
increasing  anxiety,  as  she  strained  her  eyes  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  general  and  his 
troops  returning,  as  she  doubted  not  they  would 
do,  flushed  with  victory  and  laden  with  booty. 
(Byron's  'Giaour'  has  a  fine  passage,  in  which 
Hassan,  having  been  slain  by  a  sudden  onslaught 
of  his  foe,  the  Giaour,  the  mother  of  Hassan  is 
represented  as  awaiting  his  return,  and  wondering 
at  liis  delay. 

'His  mother  looked  from  her  lattice  high. 
'Tis  twilight, — sure  his  train  is  nigh. 
She  would  not  rest  in  the  garden  bower, 
But  pazed  through  the  grate  of  the  steepest  tower. 
"Why  comes  he  not? — his  steeds  are  fleet; 
Nor  shiink  they  from  the  summer  heat,'  &c. 

This  spirited  description  is  evidently  a  modern  adap- 
tation of  the  concluding  passage  in  the  beautiful 
dithyrambic  of  Deborah.)    why  tarry  the  wheela 
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29  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her, — yea,  she  returned  ^^ answer  to  herself, 

30  Have  '^  they  not  sped  ?  have  they  not  divided  the  prey ; 
^^To  every  man  a  damsel  or  two; 

To  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colours, 

A  prey  of  divers  colours  of  needle-work. 

Of  divers  colours  of  needle-work  on  both  sides. 

Meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the  spoil  ? 

So  ^ let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Lord: 
But  let  them  that  love  him  be  ^  as  the  sun  *  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his 
might. 

And  the  laud  had  rest  forty  j^ears. 

AND  "the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord:  and 
the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hand  ^  of  Midian  seven  years.  And 
the  hand  of  Midian  ^prevailed  against  Israel:  aiid  because  of  the 
Midianites  the  children  of  Israel  raacfo  them  "the  dens  which  are  in 
tlie  mountains,  and  caves,  and  strong  holds.     And  so  it  was,  when  Israel 
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of  his  chariots  ?  ['pp.s]— the  paces  of  his  chariots. 
29.  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her.  lu  her  ira- 
jiatieat  anxiety  she  is  represented  as  seeking  com- 
fort from  her  maids  of  honour,  who,  from  their 
exvierieuce  or  by  their  adroitness  in  practising  the 
arts  of  courtiers,  suggested  many  probable  causes 
of  the  delay,  without  including  the  possibility 
either  of  discomfiture  or  of  death,  yea,  she 
returned  answer  to  herself.  /.  D.  Michaelis 
suggests  that  the  reading  should  be,  'andshe(v'iz., 
the  mother  of  Sisera)  replied  to  her  (viz.,  the  wise 
lady)  who  was  comforting  her.'  'There  is,'  he 
remarks,  '  in  the  following  a  truly  exquisite  imita- 
tion of  female  conversation,  the  mother  of  Sisera, 
a  proud,  light-minded  woman,  always  expressing 
a  hope  of  better  tidings  than  her  attendants  pro- 
mised, and  drawing  a  bright  picture  from  her 
excited  imagination.  30.  Have  they  not  sped? 
The  conversatiou  is  thus  arranged  by  the  writer 
aboveuamed: — The  wise  ladies — 'Will  they  not 
have  got?'  Sisera's  mother,  interrupting — 'They 
•will  be  dividing  the  prey.  That  must  be  the 
cause  of  the  delay.'  The  wise  ladies— 'A  maiden 
to  every  man '  (lit.,  to  the  head  of  a  man).  Sisera's 
mother  —  'Tvyo  maidens'  (viz.,  to  every  man). 
They— 'To  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colours'  (i.e., 
a  garment,  not  made  of  coloured  patches  sewed 
together,  but  woven  with  threads  previously  dyed) 
(see  oa  E.Kod.  xxxv.  25:  cf.  Wilkinson's  'Ancient 
Egypt.,'  iii.,  125).  She,  dilating,  adds — 'A  garment 
of  divers  colours  of  needle-work,  of  divers  colours 
of  needle- work  '  (i.e.,  the  word  being  dual,  embroi- 
dered on  both  sides)  (Rosenmilller,  'Scholia,'  h.  1.  ; 
J.  D. Michaelis,  ed.  of  Xow//i's '  Lectures  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,'  p.  259) ;  or,  two  embroidered  cloaks  [Ber- 
theau,  'Commentary,'  h.  1.)  for  the  necks  [h'h^  for 
7'?^"  tJ"S]  of  a  warrior.  Sisera's  mother  attributed 
the  delay  in  his  return  to  the  great  number  of 
captives  (female  captives)  taken  from  the  enemy — 
females  of  the  Israelite  soldiers  taken  prisoners  in 
their  camp,  equally  with  seizures  made  in  the 
villages  and  towns  through  which  the  conquerors 
jiassed  (see  Xenophon,  '  Cyrus,'  1.  iv.  ;  Herodotus, 
"  Polhymnia,'  cap.  xxxix. ;  Homer,  'Iliad,'  b.  i.,  cap- 
ture of  Briseis).  With  regard  to  sumptuous  dress, 
gorgeous  and  party-coloured  cloaks  are  worn  by 
military  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  East,  and  these 
are  made  like  what  are  used  amongst  ourselves,  to 
lit  closely  to  the  neck.  The  devices  of  embroidery 
are  bestowed  chiefly  on  those  portions  of  the 
robe  which  are  close  to  the  neck,  and  which  fre- 
quently display  both  ingenuity  and  taste.  Such 
cloaks  are  much  valued,  being  worn,  not  by  the 
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women  only,  but  by  men,  even  by  stern  warriors ; 
and  as  a  rule  in  ancient  warfare,  a  richly  embroid- 
ered cloak,  when  discovered  amongst  the  booty,  was 
reserved  after  a  victory  as  a  prize  for  the  general 
or  commander  of  the  victorious  party.  Hence 
Sisera's  mother,  in  the  fondness  of  her  maternal 
anticipations,  allotted  an  elaborate  and  gaily 
decorated  cloak  to  her  sou  as  the  reward  of  his 
gallant  conduct. 

31.  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Lord,  &c. 
The  ode  concludes  with  a  wish  in  unison  with  the 
pious  and  patriotic  character  of  the  prophetess. 
The  airthor  of  the  song  seems  at  the  close  to  cast 
a  retrospective  glance  on  the  issues  of  that  event- 
ful battle  ;  and  after  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  might  all  share  the  fate  of 
Sisera  and  his  army,  then  uttered  a  fervent 
prayer  that  Israel,  as  the  true  people  of  God,  might 
henceforth  run  a  course  of  national  prosperity  as 
brilliant  and  beneficial  as  the  summer's  sun. 

CHAP.  VI.  1-6.— The  Israelites,  for  their 
Sins,  oppressed  by  Midian. 

1.  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of 
Midian.  Untaught  by  their  former  experiences, 
the  Israelites  again  apostatized,  and  new  sins  were 
followed  by  fresh  judgments.  Midian  had  sus- 
tained a  severe  blow  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num. 
xxxi.  1-lS).  They  were  then  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  their  country  desolated,  that  those 
who  had  saved  themselves  by  flight  might  not  be 
attracted  to  return.  But  in  the  course  of  200 
years  they  had  increased  in  population  as  well 
as  in  power,  and  the  memory  of  that  disaster 
no  doubt  inflamed  their  resentment  against  the 
Israelites,  whom  they  attacked  on  the  north 
and  east  so  successfully  that  they  overcame  the 
inhabitants  of  those  parts  in  Palestine,  and  kept 
them'  in  a  state  of  painful  sub.jection  for  seven 
years..  2.  because  of  the  Midianites  the  children 
8f  Israel  made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the 
mountains,  &c.  Palestine  is  a  mountainous 
country,  and,  from  the  limestone  character  of  its 
rocks,  abounds  in  caverns,  natural  and  artificial. 
Of  the  former,  instances  occur  frequently  in  the 
sacred  history  (Gen.  xix.  30;  xxiii.  9  ;  xxv.  9;  Josh. 
X.  16;  1  Sam.  xxii.  1;  xxiv.  4);  and  of  the  latter, 
profane  historians  and  travellers  have  given 
ample  details  (JosephuSj  '  Antiquities,'  b.  xiv.,  ch. 
XV. ;  '  Jewish  Wars,'  b.  i. ,  ch.  xvi.  V  Sirabo,  b.  xvi. ; 
Tavernier,  'Voyage  de  Perse,'  part  ii.,  ch.  iv.  ; 
'Maundrell,'  p.  118).  Many  of  these  caves  are 
very  large,  capable  of  holding  4,000  people.  And 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  formed 
for  the  use  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead. 
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had  sown,  that  the  Midianites  came  up,  and  the  Amalekitcs,  '^  and  the 

4  children  of  the  cast,  even  they  came  up  against  them;  and  they  en- 
camped against  them,  "  and  destroyed  the  increase  of  the  earth,  till  thou 
come  unto  Gaza,  and  left  no  sustenance  for  Israel,  neither  ^  sheep,  nor  ox, 

5  nor  ass.  For  they  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  and  they 
came  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude ;  for  both  they  and  their  camels  were 

6  without  number :  and  they  entered  into  the  land  to  destroy  it.  And 
Israel  was  greatly  impoverished  because  of  the  Midianites;  and  the 
children  of  Israel  •''cried  unto  the  Lord. 

7  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord 

8  because  of  the  Midianites,  that  the  Lord  sent  ^a  prophet  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  said  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  I  brought  you  up  from  Egypt,  and  brought  you  forth  out  of  the 

9  house  of  bondage ;  and  I  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  that  oppressed  you,  and  drave  them  out  from 

10  before  you,  and  gave  you  their  land;  and  I  said  unto  you,  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God ;  ^  fear  not  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye 
dwell :  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  my  voice. 

And  there  came  an  angel  of  tlie  Lord,  and  sat  under  an  oak  which 
teas  in  Ophrah,  that  pertained  unto  Joash  '^  the  Abi-ezrite :  and  his  son 
Gideon  threshed  wheat  by  the  wine-press,  *  to  hide  it  from  the  Midian- 
ites. And  the  '  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him,  and  said  unto 
him.  The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour.  And  Gideon 
said  unto  him.  Oh  my  Lord,  if  the  Lord  be  with  us,  why  then  is  all  this 
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The  Horites  on  mount  Seir  were  Troglodytes ;  and 
mention  is  made  in  the  Koran  (cbs.  xv.,  xxvi.)  of 
the  Arabian  tribe  of  Thamud,  '  who  hewed  houses 
out  of  the  mountains  to  secure  themselves.'  At 
the  period  of  their  national  history  to  which  this 
chapter  refers,  the  Israelites  appear  greatly  to 
have  increased  the  number  "©f  these  mountain 
grottoes,  and  to  have  become,  at  least  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Judea,  to  so  great  an  extent  a 
Troglodyte  people,  that  the  remembrance  of  this 
means  of  safety  was  never  forgotten ;  and  in  times 
of  public  panic  they  resorted  to  their  subterranean 
hiding-places  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6).  3.  the  Midianites 
came  up,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  the  children 
of  the  east  [ni[5.-^:^]— Arab  tribes,  Ishmaelites, 
called  "children  of  the  east,"  from  their  occupy- 
ing the  territory  east  of  the  Red  Sea,  contiguous 
to  Moab.  Amalekites  (see  on  Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  Exod. 
xvii.  8).  These  nomads  were  on  this  occasion 
joined  in  alliance  with  the  Midianites.  The  de- 
structive ravages  they  are  described  as  at  this 
time  committing  in  the  land  of  Israel  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  harass  the 
peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  unless  a  com- 
position is  made  with  them,  return  annually  at  a 
certain  season,  when  they  carry  off  the  grain,  seize 
the  cattle  and  other  property,  and  even  life  itself 
is  in  jeopardy  from  the  attacks  of  those  prowling 
marauders.  So  unchanged  are  the  habitudes 
and  relations  of  Oriental  nations,  the  descrip- 
tion in  this  chapter  of  the  wandering  tribes  w'ho 
live  by  plunder  applies  accurately  in  the  present 
day  (see  instances  of  Arab  raids  in  Rogers  s  '  Do- 
mestic Life  in  Palestine,'  pp.  177,  178)!  But  the 
vast  horde  of  Midianites  that  overran  Canaan 
made  them  the  greatest  scourge  which  had  ever 
afHicted  the  Israelites.  5.  they  came  as  grass- 
hoppers for  multitude  [a'"i'7  nanx  ns,  according  to 
the  abundance  of  the  locust  for  multitude;  Sep- 
tuagint,  IcaS'ajr  <i/cpic  tts  TrXi/t)os]. 

7-10. — A  Prophet  rebukks  them. 

8.  the  Lord  sent  a  prophet   This  prophet  exer- 


cised the  pastoral  office  only.  Like  the  man  of 
God  commissioned  to  reprove  Eli  (1  Sam.  xi.  27- 
29),  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  specific  message,  but 
not  the  utterer  of  prophetic  sayings.  His  function 
was  to  rouse  the  Israelites  to  a  sense  of  their  sin 
in  apostatizing  from  God.  The  national  calamity 
is  authoritatively  traced  to  their  infidelity  as  the 
cause. 
11-16.— An  Angel  sends  Gideon  to  deliver 

THEM. 

11.  there  came  an  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  it,  the  Lord  (himself).  He  apiieared 
in  the  character  and  equipments  of  a  traveller  (v. 
21),  who  sat  down  in  the  shade  to  enjoy  a  little 
refreshment  and  repose,  and,  entering  into  conver- 
sation on  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  times— the 
grievous  oppression  of  the  Midianites— began  urg- 
ing Gideon  to  exert  his  well-known  prowess  on 
behalf  of  his  country.  Gideon,  in  replying,  ad- 
dresses him  at  first  in  a  style  equivalent  (in 
Hebrew)  to  'sir,'  but  afterwards  gives  to  him  the 
name  usually  applied  to  God.  an  oak— Hebrew, 
the  oak,  as  famous  in  after-times.  Ophrah — a  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  about  sixteen  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  in  the  district  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Abiezer  (Josh.  xvii.  2).  his  son  Gideon 
threshed  wheat  toy  the  wine-press.  This  inci- 
dent tells  emphatically  the  tale  of  public  distress. 
The  small  (Quantity  of  grain  he  was  thrashing,  indi- 
cated by  his  using  a  flail  instead  of  the  customary 
treading  of  cattle— the  unusual  place,  near  a  wine- 
press, under  a  tree,  and  on  the  bare  ground,  not  a 
wooden  floor,  for  the  prevention  of  noise  —  all 
these  circumstances  reveal  the  extreme  dread  in 
which  the  people  were  living.  'So  now,  as  the 
Bedouins  come  from  beyond  Jordan  every  year, 
just  after  the  winter  rains  are  over,  when  the  grain 
is  spriuging  up,  the  people  in  Palestine  do  not 
venture  to  cultivate  more  land  than  they  hope  to 
be  able  to  protect.'  (Rogers's  'Domestic  Life  in 
Palestine,'  p.  177).  13.  if  the  Lord  be  with  us. 
Gideon's  language  betrays  want  of  reflection,  for 
the  very  chastisements  God  had  brought  on  Hia 
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Gideon  called  

befallen  us  ?  and  -^  where  be  all  his  miracles  which  our  fathers  told  us  of, 
saying,  Did  not  the  Lord  bring  us  up  from  Egypt  ?  but  now  the  Lord 
hath  *  forsaken  us,  and  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Midianites. 

14  And  the  Lord  looked  upon  him,  and  said, '  Go  in  this  thy  might,  and  thou 
shalt  save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites:   have-not  I  sent 

15  thee?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Oh  my  Lord,  wherewith  shall  I  save 
Israel  ?  behold,  ^  my  family  is  poor  in  Manasseh,  and  I  am  the  least  in 

16  my  father's  house.     And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  "Surely  I  will  be 

17  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  th<^  Midianites  as  one  man.  And  he  said 
unto  him.  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  then  "show  me  a  sign 

18  that  thou  talkest  with  me.  Depart  ^not  hence,  I  pray  thee,  until  I  come 
unto  thee,  and  bring  forth  my  ''present,  and  set  it  before  thee.  And  he 
said,  I  will  tarry  until  thou  come  again. 

19  And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  ^a  kid,  and  unleavened 'cakes  of 
an  ephah  of  flour:  the  flesh  he  put  in  a  basket,  and  he  put  the  broth  in 
a  pot,  and  brought  it  out  unto  him  under  the  oak,  and  presented  it. 

20  And  the  angel  of  God  said  unto  him.  Take  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened 
cakes,  and  ^lay  them  upon  this  rock,  and  'pour  out  the  broth.     And  he 

21  did  so.  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  put  forth  the  end  of  the  staff  that 
icas  in  his  hand,  and  touched  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes;  and 
'there  rose  up  fire  out  of  the  rock,  and  consumed  the  flesh  and  the 
unleavened  cakes.     Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  departed  out  of  his  sight. 

22  And  when  Gideon  perceived  that  he  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  Gideon 
said,  Alas,  0  Lord  God!  'for  because  I  have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord 

23  face  to  face.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  "Peace  be  unto  thee;  fear 
not :  thou  shalt  not  die, 

24  Then  Gideon  built  an  altar  there  unto  the  Lord,  and  called  it 
^ Jehovah-shalom :  unto  this  day  it  is  yet  "in  Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ezrites. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  that  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Take 
thy  father's  young  bullock,  ®even  the  second  bullock  of  seven  years  old, 
and  throw  down  the  altar  of  Baal  that  thy  father  hath,  and  cut  '^  down 

26  the  grove  that  is  by  it:  and  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  upon 
the   top  of  this  ^'^rock,  ^Mn  the  ordered  place,  and  take  the  second 
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people  showed  His  presence  with,  and  His  interest 
m,  them.  14.  Go  in  this  thy  might ,  .  .  have  not 
I  sent  thee?  The  command  and  the  promise 
made  Gideon  aware  of  the  real  character  of  his 
visitor ;  and  yet,  like  Moses,  from  a  sense  of  liu- 
mility,  or  a  shrinking  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  he  excused  himself  from  entering  on 
tlie  enterprise.  And  even  though  assured  that, 
with  the  Divine  aid,  he  would  overcome  the  Midi- 
anites as  easily  as  if  they  were  but  one  man,  he  still 
hesitates,  and  wishes  to  be  better  assured  that  the 
mission  was  really  from  God,  He  resembles  Moses 
also  in  the  desire  for  a  sign ;  and  in  both  cases  it 
was  the  rarity  of  revelations  in  such  periods  of 
general  corruption  that  made  them  so  desirous  of 
having  the  fullest  conviction  of  being  addressed 
by  a  heavenly  messenger.  The  request  was  reason- 
able, and  it  was  graciously  granted, 
18-23,— Gideon's  Present  consumed  byFiee, 

18,  until  I  ,  .  ,  bring  ,  .  .  my  present— Heb- 
rew, my  mincha,  or  meat  offering;  and  his  idea 
probably  was  to  prove,  by  his  visitor's  partaking 
of  the  entertainment,  whether  or  not  he  was  more 
than  man. 

19,  the  flesh  he  put  in  a  basket,  and  he  put  the 
broth  in  a  pot— (see  on  Gen,  xviii,)  The  flesh 
seems  to  have  been  roasted,  which  is  done  by 
cutting  it  into  kobab— i.  e,,  into  small  pieces,  fixed 
on  a  skewer,  and  put  before  the  fire.  The  broth 
■was  for  immediate  use ;  the  other,  brought  in  a 
hand-basket,  was  intended  to  be  a  future  supply 
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to  the  traveller.  The  miraculous  fire  that  con- 
sumed it,  and  the  vanishing  of  the  stranger,  not 
by  walking,  but  as  a  spirit  in  the  fire,  tilled  Gideon 
with  awe,  A  consciousness  of  demerit  fills  the 
heart  of  every  fallen  man  at  the  thought  of  God, 
with  fear  of  His  wrath;  and  this  feeling  was  in- 
creased by  a  belief  prevalent  in  ancient  times,  that 
whoever  saw  an  angel  would  forthwith  die.  The 
acceptance  of  Gideon's  sacrifice  betokened  the 
acceptance  of  his  person;  but  it  required  an  ex- 
press assurance  of  the  Divine  blessing,  given  in 
some  unknown  manner,  to  restore  his  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind, 

25.  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  that 
the  Lord  said  unto  him.  The  transaction  in 
which  Gideon  is  here  described  as  engaged  was  not 
entered  on  till  the  night  after  the  vision.  Take 
thy  father's  .  .  ,  second  bullock.  The  Midian- 
ites had  probably  reduced  the  family  herd;  or, 
as  Gideon's  father  was  addicted  to  idolatry,  the 
best  may  have  been  fattened  for  the  service  of 
Baal;  so  that  the  second  was  the  only  remaining 
one  fit  for  sacrifice  to  God.  throw  down  the  altar 
of  Baal  that  thy  father  hath— standing  u]jon  his 
ground,  though  kept  for  the  common  use  of  the 
townsmen,  cut  down  the  grove  that  is  by  it- 
dedicated  to  Aslitaroth,  With  the  aid  of  ten  con- 
fidential servants  he  demolished  the  one  altar, 
and  raised  on  the  appointed  spot  the  altar  of  the 
Lord ;  but,  for  fear  of  opposition,  the  work  had  to 
be  done  under  cover  of  night.    A  violent  commo- 
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by  signs  from  God. 


27 


28 


bullock,  and  offer  a  burnt  sacrifice  with  the  wood  of  the  grove  which 
thou  shalt  cut  down.  Then  Gideon  took  ten  men  of  his  servants,  and 
did  as  the  Lord  had  said  unto  him :  and  so  it  was,  because  he  feared  his 
father's  household,  and  the  men  of  the  city,  that  he  could  not  do  it  by 
day,  that  he  did  it  ''hy  night. 

And  when  the  men  of  the  city  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  the 
altar  of  Baal  was  cast  down,  and  the  grove  was  cut  down  that  teas  by  it, 

29  and  the  second  bullock  was  offered  upon  the  altar  that  was  built.  And 
they  said  one  to  another.  Who  hath  done  this  thing  ?  And  wlien  they 
enquired  and  asked,  they  said,  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  hath  done  this 

30  thing.  Then  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  Joash,  ^Bring  out  thy  son, 
that  he  may  die ;  because  he  hath  cast  down  the  altar  of  Baal,  and 

31  because  he  hath  cut  down  the  grove  that  was  by  it.  And  Joash  said 
unto  all  that  stood  against  him,  Will  ye  plead  for  Baal  ?  will  ye  save 
him  ?  he  that  will  plead  for  him,  let  him  be  put  to  death  whilst  it  is  yet 
morning:  if  he  be  a  god,  let  him  plead  for  himself,  because  one  hath 

32  cast  down  his  altar.  Therefore  on  that  day  he  called  him  ^^  Jerubbaal, 
saying.  Let  Baal  plead  against  him,  because  he  hath  tlirown  down  his 
altar. 

33  Then  all  the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  and  the  children  of  the 
east  were  gathered  together,  and  went  over,  and  pitched  in  ^tlie  valley  of 

34  Jezreel.     But  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ^^came  upon  Gideon,  and  he  *blew 

35  a  trumpet;  and  Abi-ezer  ^*was  gathered  after  him.  And  he  sent  mes- 
sengers throughout  all  Manasseh ;  who  also  was  gathered  after  him :  and 
he  sent  messengers  unto  Asher,  and  unto  Zebulun,  and  unto  Naphtali; 
and  they  came  up  to  meet  them. 

And  Gideon  said  unto  God,  If  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by  mine  hand,  as 
thou  hast  said,  behold,  ''I  will  put  a  fleece  of  wool  in  the  floor;  and  if 
the  dew  be  on  the  fleece  only,  and  it  be  dry  upon  all  the  earth  beside, 
then  shall  I  know  that  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by  mine  hand,  as  thou  hast 
said.  And  it  was  so :  for  he  rose  uj)  early  on  the  morrow,  and  thrust 
the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a  bowl  full  of 
water.  And  Gideon  said  unto  God/Let  not  thine  anger  be  hot  against  me, 
and  I  will  speak  but  this  once:  let  me  prove,  I  pray  thee,  but  this  once 
with  the  fleece ;  let  it  now  be  dry  only  upon  the  fleece,  and  upon  all  the 

40  ground  let  there  be  dew.  And  God  did  so  that  night :  for  it  was  dry 
upon  the  fleece  only,  and  there  was  dew  on  all  the  ground. 

7       THEN  "Jerubbaal,  who  is  Gideon,  and  all  the  jjeople  that  were  with 
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tion  was  excited  next  day,  aud  vengeance  vowed 
against  Gideon  as  the  perpetrator.  'Joash,  his 
father,  quieted  the  mob  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  the  town-clerk  of  Ei)hesus.  It  was  not  for 
them  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 
The  one,  however,  made  an  appeal  to  the  magis- 
trate ;  the  other  to  the  idolatrous  god  himself 
(Chalmers). 

32.  Therefore  ...  he  called  him— not  Joash, 
but  the  people,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  'he 
was  called.'  Jerubbaal  —  {.  e.,  with  whom  Baal 
contends ;  or  Jerubbesheth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21),  i.  e., 
with  whom  the  idol  contends  [Septuagint,  tua- 
Xerxeu  auro  lepofiaaX,  called  it,  viz.,  the  altar,  Jerub- 
baal]. 

;«-39.— The  Signs. 

33.  all  the  Midianites  .  .  .  pitched  in  .  .  . 
JezreeL  Jezreel  means  'God  sows.'  The  con- 
federated troops  of  Midian,  Amalek,  and  their 
neighbours,  crossing  the  Jordan  to  make  a  fresh 
inroad  on  Canaan,  encamped  in  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  (anciently  Jezreel). 
The  southern  part  of  the  Ghor  lies  iu  a  very  low 
level,  so  that  there  is  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent 
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into  Canaan  by  the  southern  wadies.  Keeping 
this  in  view,  we  see  the  reason  wliy  the  Midianite 
army,  from  the  east  of  Jordan,  entered  Canaan  by 
the  northern  wadies  of  the  Ghor,  ojiiDosite  Jezreel. 
34.  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Gideon. 
Called  in  this  sudden  emergency  into  the  public 
service  of  his  country,  he  was  superuaturally 
eudowed  with  wisdom  and  energy  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  aud  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position.  His  war  summons  was 
entluisiastically  obeyed  by  all  the  neighbouring 
tril)es.  On  the  eve  of  a  perilous  enterprise  he 
sought  to  fortify  his  mind  with  a  fresh  assurance 
of  a  divine  call  to  the  responsible  office.  The 
miracle  of  the  fleece  was  a  very  remarkable  one, 
especially  considering  the  copious  dews  that  fall 
iu  his  country.  The  Divine  patience  aud  con- 
descension were  wonderfully  manifested  iu  re- 
versing the  form  of  the  miracle.  Gideon  himself 
seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  God  by  his  hesitancy  and  doubts; 
but  He  bears  with  the  infirmities  of  His  people. 

CHAP.  VII.  1-8.— Gideon's  Army. 

1.  Jeruhbaal— (cf.  ch.  vi.  32.)    This  had  now 
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him,  rose  *up  early,  and  pitched  beside  the  well  of  ^Harod  :  so  that  the     ^  *^  '^w. 
host  of  the  Midianites  were  on  the  north  side  of  them,  by  the  hill  of 

2  Moreh,  in  the  '^valley.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  The  people 
that  are  with  thee  are  too  many  for  me  to  give  the  Midianites  into  their 
hands,  lest  Israel  ''vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying,  Mine  own  hand 

3  hath  saved  me.  Now  therefore  go  to,  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  the  people, 
saying,  ^Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  return  and  depart  early 
from  mount  Gilead.  And  there  returned  of  the  people  twenty  and  two 
thousand  ;  and  there  remained  ten  thousand. 

4  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  The  people  are  yet  too  many;  bring 
them  down  unto  the  water,  and  I  Avill  ^try  them  for  thee  there:  and  it 
shall  be,  that  of  whom  I  say  unto  thee,  Tliis  shall  go  with  thee,  the  same 
shall  go  with  thee  ;  and  of  whomsoever  I  say  unto  thee,  Thi&  shall  not 

5  go  with  thee,  the  same  shall  not  go.  So  he  brought  down  the  people 
unto  the  water :  and  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  Every  one  that  lappeth 
of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by 
himself;  likewise  every  one  that  boweth  down  upon  his  knees  to  drink. 

6  And  the  number  of  them  that  lapped,  putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth, 
were  three  hundred  men :  but  all  tlie  rest  of  the  people  bowed  down  upon 

7  their  knees  to  drink  water.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  ■'^By  the 
three  liundred  men  that  lapped  will  I  save  you,  and  deliver  the  Midianites 
into  thine  hand :  and  let  all  the  other  people  go  every  man  unto  his  place. 

8  So  the  people  took  victuals  in  their  hand,  and  their  trumpets :  and  he 
sent  all  the  rest  of  Israel  every  man  unto  his  tent,  and  retained  those 
three  hundred  men.  And  the  host  of  Midian  was  beneath  him  in  the 
valley. 

9  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  ^  night,  that  the  Lord  said  wnto  him. 
Arise,  get  thee  down  unto  the  host ;  for  I  have  delivered  it  into  thine 

10  hand.     But  if  thou  fear  to  go  down,  go  thou  with  Phurah  thy  servant 

11  down  to  the  host:  and  thou  shalt  '^ hear  what  they  say;  and  afterward 
shall  thine  hands  be  strengthened  to  go  down  unto  the  host.  Then  went 
he  down  with  Phurah  his  servant  unto  the  outside  of  the  ^ armed  men 
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become  Gideon's  honourable  sirname — 'the  enemy 
of  Baal.'  well— rather,  'spring  of  Harod' — i.e., 
'fear,  trembling;'  probably  the  same  as  the  foun- 
tain in  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  It  was  situated 
not  far  from  Gilboa,  on  the  confines  of  Manasseb ; 
and  the  name  "Harod"  was  bestowed  on  it  with 
evident  reference  to  the  panic  which  seized  the 
majority  of  Gideon's  troops.  The  host  of  the 
Midianites  were  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
valley,  seemingly  deeper  down  in  the  descent 
towards  the  Jordan,  near  a  little  eminence.  2. 
the  Lord  said .  .  .  The  people .  .  .  are  too  many. 
Although  the  Israelitish  army  mustered  only 
32,000— or  one-sixth  of  the  Midianitish  host— the 
number  was  too  great;  for  it  was  the  Lord's  pur- 
jiose  to  teach  Israel  a  memorable  lesson  of  depend- 
ence on  Him.  3.  Now  therefore  .  .  .  proclaim 
.  .  .  Whosoever  is  fearful  ...  let  him  return. 
This  proclamation  was  in  terms  of  an  established 
law  (Deut.  xx.  8). 

4.  too  many.  Two  reductions  were  ordered; 
the  last  by  the  application  of  a  test  which  was 
made  known  to  Gideon  alone,  bring  them  down 
to  the  water.  The  wandering  people  in  Asia, 
when,  on  a  journey  or  in  haste,  they  come  to 
water,  do  not  stoop  down  with  deliberation  on 
their  knees,  but  only  bend  forward  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  bring  their  hand  in  contact  with  the 
stream,  and  throw  it  up  with  rapidity,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  address,  that  they  do  Bot  drop  a 
particle.  The  Israelites,  it  seems,  were  acquainted 
with  the  practice:  and  those  who  adopted  it  on 
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this  occasion  were  selected  as  fit  for  a  work  that 
required  expedition ;  the  rest  were  dismissed, 
according  to  the  Divine  direction.  7.  the  Lord 
said  ...  By  the  three  hundred  men  that  lapped 
will  I  save  you.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
a  severer  trial  than  the  command  to  attack  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy  with  such  a 
handful  of  followers.  But  Gideon's  faith  in  the 
Divine  assurance  of  victory  was  stedfast ;  and  it  is 
for  this  he  is  so  highly  commended,  Heb.  xi.  32. 
8.  he  sent  all  the  rest  of  Israel  every  man  unto 
his  tent.  ["  The  rest"  are  neither  in  the  Hebrew 
original  nor  in  the  Septuagint:  Kai  rov  av&^a  lapaijX' 
t^aTridTeikev,  audita  ets  (XKr]vhv  avTov\     the  hOSt  Of 

Midian  was  beneath  him  in  the  valley.  Atten- 
tion to  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  an  understanding  of 
what  follows. 

9-15.— He  is  encouraged  by  the  Dream  and 
THE  Interpretation  of  the  Barley  Cake. 

9.  Arise,  get  thee  down  ...  10.  go  thou  with 
Phurah  thy  servant.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
reckoned  no  degradation  for  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  character  to  act  as  spies  on  an  enemy's 
camp:  and  so  Gideon  did  on  this  occasion.  But 
the  secret  errand  was  directed  by  God,  who  in- 
tended that  he  should  hear  something  which 
might  animate  his  own  and  the  valour  of  his 
troops.  11.  the  outside  ef  the  armed  men  that 
were  in  the  host.  "  Armed  "  [D'^'pnn ;  margin,  in 
ranks  by  five,  or  embodied]— embodied  under  the 
hve  officers  established  by  the  ordiuai-y  laws  and 


His  stratagem 


JUDGES  VII. 


against  Midian. 


12  that  were  in  the  host.  And  the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  and  *all 
tiie  children  of  the  east  lay  along  in  the  valley  like  grasshoppers  for  mul- 
titude ;  and  their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  sea- 

13  side  for  multitude.  And  when  Gideon  was  come,  behold,  there  was  a  man 
that  told  a  dream  unto  his  fellow,  and  said,  Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dream, 
and,  lo,  ■'a  cake  of  barley  bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian,  and  came 
unto  a  tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it,  that  the  tent  lay 

14  along.  And  *his  fellow  answered  and  said,  This  is  nothing  else  save  the 
sword  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  of  Israel:  for  into  his  hand 

15  hath  God  delivered  Midian,  and  all  the  host.  And  it  was  so,  when  Gideon 
heard  the  telling  of  the  dream,  and  *the  interpretation  thereof,  that  he 
worshipped,  and  returned  into  the  host  of  Israel,  and  said.  Arise ;  for  the 

16  Lord  hath  delivered  into  your  hand  the  host  of  Midian.  And  he  divided 
the  three  hundred  men  into  three  companies,  and  he  put  ^a  trumpet  in 
every  man's  hand,  with  empty  pitchers,  and  ®  lamps  within  the  pitchers. 

17  And  he  said  unto  them.  Look  on  me,  and  do  likewise :  and,  behold,  when 
I  come  to  the  outside  of  the  camp,  it  shall  be,  that  as  I  do,  so  shall  ye  do. 

18  When  I  blow  with  a  trumpet,  I  and  all  that  are  with  me,  then  blow  ye 
the  trumpets  also  on  every  side  of  all  the  camp,  and  say,  The  sword  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  Gideon. 

19  So  Gideon,  and  the  hundred  meu  that  were  with  him,  came  unto  the 
outside  of  the  camp  in  the  beginning  of  the  ^middle  watch ;  and  they  had 
but  newly  set  the  watch :  and  they  blew  the  trumpets,  and  brake  the 

20  pitchers  that  were  in  their  hands.  And  the  three  companies  blew  the 
trumpets,  and  brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  the  lamps  in  their  left  hands, 
and  the  trumpets  in  their  right  hands  to  blow  withal :  and  they  cried, 

21  The  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon.     And  they  '"stood  every  man  in 
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usages  of  encampments  (see  on  Exod.  xiii.  18,  last 
clause).  The  camp  seems  to  liave  been  unpro- 
tected by  any  rampart,  since  Gideon  had  no  diffi- 
cidty  in  reaching  and  overbearing  a  conversation 
that  was  passing  in  one  of  them.  12.  lay  along 
in  the  valley  .  .  .  and  their  camels  were  with- 
out number— a  most  graphic  description  of  an 
Arab  encampment.  They  lay  wrapt  in  sleep,  or 
resting  from  their  day's  plunder,  while  their  in- 
numerable camels  were  stretched  round  about 
them.  13.  I  dreamed  .  .  .  and,  lo,  a  cake  of 
barley  bread  tumbled.  This  was  a  characteristic 
and  very  expressive  dream  for  an  Arab  in  the 
circumstances.  The  rolling  down  the  hill,  striking 
against  the  tents,  and  overturning  them,  naturally 
enough  connected  it  in  his  mind  with  the  position 
and  meditated  attack  of  the  Israelitish  leader. 
Q'he  circumstance  of  the  cake,  too,  was  very 
significant  (Bdhr's  '  Symbolik,'  ii.,  8,  sec.  445). 
Barley  was  usually  the  food  of  the  poor,  and  of 
beasts ;  but  most  probably,  from  the  wide-spread 
destruction  of  the  crops  by  the  invaders,  multi- 
tudes must  have  been  reduced  to  poor  and  scanty 
fare.  14.  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  of 
Israel  [k"J<]— a  mighty  or  distinguished  man  of 
Israel.  15.  when  Gideon  heard  the  telling  of  the 
dream,  and  the  interpretation  ...  he  worshipped. 
The  incident  originated  in  the  secret  overruling 
providence  of  God;  and  Gideon,  from  his  expres- 
sion of  pious  gratitude,  regarded  it  as  such.  On 
his  mina,  as  well  as  that  of  his  followers,  it  pro- 
duced the  intended  effect — that  of  imparting  new 
animation  and  impulse  to  their  patriotism. 
16-23.— His  Stratagem  against  Midiak. 
16.  he  divided  the  three  hundred  men.  The 
object  of  dividing  his  forces  was,  that  they  might 
seem  to  be  surrounding  the  enemy,  he  put  a 
trumpet  in  every  man's  hand,  with  empty 
pitchers,  and  lamps  within  the  pitchers.  The 
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law  prescribed  to  the  Israelites  the  employment  of 
trumpets  in  battle  with  their  enemies ;  and  the 
Lord,  on  the  blast  of  them,  remembered  His 
people  (Num.  x.  9).  Gideon,  therefore,  provided 
them,  as  of  indispensable  importance,  apart  from 
his  strategic  device.  The  pitchers  were  empty,  to 
conceal  the  torches,  and  made  of  earthenware,  so 
as  to  be  easily  broken.  "Lamps"  [d'tb?]— ren- 
dered in  our  version  sometimes  "firebrands,"  and 
at  other  times,  as  here,  "  lamps."  Large  splinters 
of  wood,  either  of  a  resinous  nature  iu  themselves, 
or  artificially  prepared,  are  made  use  of  in  the 
Levant,  instead  of  fiambeaux;  and  if  these  are  in 
use  now,  when  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
they  were  used  anciently,  particularly  by  the 
common  people.  If  the  peasants,  and  those  who 
were  abroad  at  night,  as  shepherds  and  travellers, 
who  wanted  light,  made  use  of  this  kind  of  torches, 
it  can  be  no  wonder  that  Gideon  should  be  able, 
with  so  much  ease,  to  procure  300  of  them  for 
300  men  that  he  retained  with  him;  or  that  they 
should  continue  burning  some  considerable  time 
in  their  pitchers. 

19.  Gideon  .  .  .  came  ...  in  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  watch.  In  the  early  period  of  their 
history  the  Israelites  divided  the  night  into  three 
watches  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6;  xc.  4),  the  first  watch  ex- 
tending till  midnight  (Lam.  ii.  19),  the  middle 
watch  from  midnight  till  cock-crowing,  and  the 
morning  till  sunrise  (Exod.  xiv.  24).  they  blew 
the  trumpets,  &c.  The  sudden  blaze  of  the 
held-up  lights,  the  loud  echo  of  the  trumpets,  and 
the  shouts  of  Israel— always  terrible  (Num.  xxiii. 
21),  and  now  more  terrible  than  ever  by  the  use  of 
such  striking  words — broke  through  the  stillness 
of  the  midnight  air;  the  sleepers  started  from 
their  rest;  not  a  blow  was  dealt  by  the  Israelites, 
but  the  enemy  ran  tumultuously,  uttering  the 
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tJie  Ephraimites. 


his  place  round  about  the  camp  :  '*and  all  the  host  ran,  and  cried,  and 

22  fled.  And  the  three  hundred  "blew  the  trumpets,  and  ^the  Lord  set 
'every  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  throughout  all  the  host:  and 
the  host  fled  to  Beth-shittah  ^  in  Zererath,  and  to  the  ^  border  of  Abel- 
meholah,  unto  Tabbath. 

23  And  the  men  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together  out  of  Naphtali, 
and  out  of  Asher,  and  out  of  all  Manasseh,  and  pursued  after  the  Midi- 

24  anites.  And  Gideon  sent  messengers  throughout  all  ''mount  Ephraira, 
saying.  Come  down  against  the  Midianites,  and  take  before  them  the 
waters  unto  Beth-barah  and  Jordan.  Then  all  the  men  of  Ephraim 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  *took  the  waters  unto  'Beth-barah 

25  and  Jordan.  And  they  took  "two  princes  of  the  Midianites,  Oreb  and 
Zeeb;  and  they  slew  Oreb  upon  ^the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they  slew  at 
the  wine-press  of  Zeeb,  and  pursued  Midian,  and  brought  the  heads  of 
Oreb  and  Zeeb  to  Gideon  on  the  ^ other  side  Jordan. 

8  AND  "  the  men  of  Ephraim  said  unto  him,  ^  Why  hast  thou  served  us 
thus,  that  thou  calledst  us  not  when  thou  wentest  to  fight  with  the 

2  Midianites?  And  they  did  chide  with  him  ^sharply.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  What  have  I  done  now  in  comparison  of  you  ?    Is  not  the  glean- 

3  ing  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abi-ezer?  God 
'hath  delivered  into  your  hands  the  princes  of  Miaian,  Oreb  and  Zeeb : 
and  what  was  I  able  to  do  in  comparison  of  you?  Then  their  ^ anger 
was  abated  toward  him,  when  he  had  said  that. 

4  And  Gideon  came  to  Jordan,  and  passed  over,  he,  and  the  three 

5  hundred  men  that  were  with  him,  faint,  yet  pursuing  tliem.  And  he 
said  unto  the  men  of  "^Succoth,  Give,  I  pray  you,  loaves  of  bread  unto 
the  people  that  follow  me;  for  they  be  faint,  and  I  am  pursuing  after 
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•wild,  discordant  cries  peculiar  to  the  Arab  race. 
They  fought  indiscriminately,  not  knowing  friend 
from  foe.  The  panic  being  universal,  they  soon 
precipitately  fled,  directing  their  flight  down  to 
the  Jordan,  by  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  to  places  known  as  the  '  house  of  the 
acacia,'  and  'the  meadow  of  the  dance.' 

23.  the  men  of  Israel  gathered  themselves 
together.  These  were  evidently  the  parties  dis- 
missed, who,  having  lingered  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  scene  of  contest,  now  eagerly  joined  in 
the  T)arsnit  south-westward  through  the  valley. 
24.  Gideon  sent  messengers  throughout  all  mount 
Ephraim.  The  Ephraimites  lay  on  the  south,  and 
could  render  seasonable  aid.  A  message,  there- 
fore, was  sent  to  inform  the  people  of  that  large 
district  of  the  occurrences,  and  to  rouse  them  to 
engage  in  helping  forward  the  common  cause  of 
their  country's  deliverance.  Come  .  .  .  take  be- 
fore them  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah — (see  on  ch. 
iii.  28.)  These  were  the  northern  fords  of  the  Jor- 
dan, to  the  east-north-east  of  Wady  Maleh.  '  One 
of  the  main  entrances  into  western  Palestine  from 
the  Jordan  has  always  been  up  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  (now  Zerin),  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
fords  of  Beth-barah'  (cf.  John  i.  28:  Drew's  'Scrip- 
ture Lands,'  p.  196;  Reland's  '  Paliestina,'  ii.,  626). 
the  men  of  Ephraim  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether ...  unto  Beth-barah.  A  new  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  two  secondary  chiefs  were  seized, 
and  slain  on  the  spots  where  they  were  respectively 
taken.  The  spots  were  named  after  these  chiefs, 
Oreb,  'the  Raven,'  and  Zeeb,  'the  Wolf — appro- 
priate designations  of  Arab  leaders.  Those  titles 
are  similar  to  'the  Black  Eagle'  and  'the  Great 
Serpent'  of  the  Red  Indians,  and  to  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  the  '  Mare'  and  the  '  Stallion '  of  the  Saxons. 

CHAP.  VIII.  1-9. —The  Ephraimites  of- 
fended, BUT  PACIFIED. 
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1.  the  men  of  Ephraim  said  .  .  .  Why  hast  thou 
served  us  thus?  Where  this  complaint  was  made 
— whether  before  or  after  the  crossing  of  the  Jor- 
dan— cannot  be  determined.  By  the  overthrow  of 
the  national  enemy  tlie  Ephraimites  were  benefited 
as  largely  as  any  of  the  other  neighbouring  tribes. 
But,  piqued  at  not  having  been  sharers  in  the 
glory  of  the  victory,  their  leading  men  could  not 
repress  their  wounded  pride;  and  the  occasion 
only  served  to  bring  out  an  old  and  deeply-seated 
feeling  of  jealous  rivalry  that  subsisted  between 
the  tribes  (Isa.  ix.  21).  The  discontent  was  ground- 
less, for  Gideon  acted  according  to  Divine  direc- 
tions ;  and  besides,  as  their  tribe  was  conterminous 
with  that  of  Gideon,  they  might,  had  they  been 
really  fired  with  the  flame  of  patriotic  zeal,  have 
volunteered  their  services  in  a  movement  against 
the  common  enemy.  2.  he  said  .  .  .  What  have 
I  done  now  in  comparison  of  you?  His  mild  and 
truly  modest  answer  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  great 
as  well  as  good  man,  who  was  calm,  collected,  and 
self-possessed  in  the  midst  of  most  exciting  scenes. 
It  succeeded  in  throwing  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters  (Prov.  xvi.  1);  and  no  wonder,  for  in  the 
height  of  generous  self-denial  it  ascribes  to  his 
querulous  brethren  a  greater  share  of  merit  and 
glory  than  belonged  to  himself  (1  Cor.  xiii.  4;  Phih 
ii.  3). 

4.  Gideon  came  to  Jordan,  and  passed  over — 
much  exhausted,  but  eager  to  continue  the  pursuit 
till  the  victory  was  consummated.  5.  he  said 
unto  the  men  of  Succoth— i.  e.,  a  xjlace  of  tents 
or  booths.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  aj)- 
plied  to  the  whole  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  on 
the  west,  as  well  as  the  east  side  of  the  river,  all 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (cf.  Gen.  xxxiii.  17, 
1  Ki.  vii.  46,  with  Josh.  xiii.  27).  Being  engaged  in 
the  common  cause  of  all  Israel,  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  support  and  encouragement  from  his  coun- 
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6  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  kings  of  Midian,  And  the  princes  of  Succoth 
said,  '^Are  the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  now  in  thine  hand,  that 

7  *we  should  give  bread  unto  thine  army?  And  Gideon  said.  Therefore, 
when  the  Lord  hath  delivered  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  into  mine  hand, 
then  I  will  *tear  your  flesh  with  the  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  with 

8  briers.  And  he  went  up  thence  •''to  Penuel,  and  spake  unto  them  like- 
wise :  and  the  men  of  Penuel  answered  him  as  the  men  of  Succoth  had 

9  answered  him.  And  he  spake  also  unto  the  men  of  Penuel,  saying. 
When  I  ^come  again  in  peace,  I  will  break  down  this  tower. 

Now  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with  them, 
about  fifteen  thousand  men,  all  that  were  left  of  all ''the  hosts  of  the 
children  of  the  east:  for  there  fell  ^an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  that  drew  sword.  And  Gideon  went  up  by  the  way  of  them  that 
dwelt  in  tents  on  the  east  *of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host : 

12  for  the  host  was  ^secure.  And  when  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  fled,  he  pur- 
sued after  them,  and  ^took  the  two  kings  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna, and  ^discomfited  all  the  host. 

1 3  And  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  returned  from  battle  before  the  sun  was 

14  up,  and  caught  a  j'^oung  man  of  the  men  of  Succoth,  and  enquired  of 
him:  and  he  ''described  unto  him  the  princes  of  Succoth,  and  the  elders 

15  thereof,  even  threescore  and  seventeen  men.  And  he  came  unto  the  men 
of  Succoth,  and  said.  Behold  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  with  whom  ye  did 
upbraid  me,  saying,  Are  the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  now  in  thine 

16  hand,  that  we  should  give  bread  unto  thy  men  that  are  weary?  And  he 
took  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  briers,  and 

17  with  them  he  ^taught  the  men  of  Succoth.  And  he  beat  down  the  tower 
of  'Penuel,  and  slew  the  men  of  the  city. 

18  Then  said  he  unto  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  What  manner  of  men  tcere 
they  whom  ye  slew  at  ™ Tabor?    And  they  answered.  As  thou  art,  so  were 
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trymen  everywhere.  6.  the  princes  of  Succotli 
said,  Are  the  hands  of  Zehah  and  Zalmunna  now 
in  thine  hand— an  insolent  as  well  as  a  tirae-serv- 
ing  reply.  It  was  insolent,  because  it  implied  a 
bitter  taunt  that  Gideon  was  counting  with  con- 
lidence  on  a  victory  which  they  believed  he  would 
not  gain;  and  it  was  time-serving, because,  living  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Midianite  sheikhs, 
they  dz'eaded  the  future  vengeance  of  those  roving 
chiefs.  This  contumelious  manner  of  acting  was 
heartless  and  disgraceful  in  people  who  were  of 
Israelitish  blood.  7.  I  will  tear  your  flesh  with 
the  thorns  of  the  wilderness,  and  with  briers— a 
cruel  torture,  to  which  cajitives  were  often  sub- 
.iected  in  ancient  times,  by  having  thorns  and 
briers  placed  on  their  naked  bodies,  and  pressed 
down  by  sledges,  or  heavy  implements  of  hus- 
bandry being  dragged  over  tliem.  8.  he  went .  .  . 
to  Penuel,  and  spake  unto  them  likewise— a  neigh- 
bouring city,  situated  also  in  the  territory  of  Gad, 
near  the  Jabbok,  and  honoured  with  this  name  by 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  30,  31).  9.  he  spake  .  .  .  V/hen 
I  come  again  ...  I  will  break  down  this  tower. 
Intent  on  the  pursuit,  and  afraid  of  losing  time, 
lie  postponed  the  merited  vengeance  till  his  return. 
His  confident  anticipation  of  a  triumphant  return 
evinces  the  strength  of  his  faith,  and  his  specific 
tiireat  was  probably  provoked  by  some  proud  and 
])resumptuous  boast,  that  in  their  lofty  watch- 
tower  the  Peuuelites  would  set  him  at  defiance. 

10-27.— Zebah  and  Zalmunna  taken. 

10.  Now  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  in  Karkor 
— a  town  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Gad.  The 
wreck  of  the  Alidianite  army  halted  there.  11. 
Gideon  went  up  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwell 
in  tents  on  the  east.  He  tracked  the  fugitives 
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across  the  mountain  range  of  Gilead  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Jabbok,  and  there  came  upon  them  un- 
expectedly, while  they  were  resting  secure  amonij 
their  own  nomadic  tribes.  Jogbehah  is  supposed 
to  be  Ramoth-gilead ;  and  therefore  the  Midian- 
ites  must  have  found  refuge  at  or  near  Abela, 
'  Abel-cheramim,'  the  plain  of  the  vineyards.  12. 
when  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  fled,  he  pursued  after 
them.  A  third  conllict  took  place.  He  arrived  at 
their  last  quarters,  which  was  by  an  unwonted 
path,  took  the  fugitives  by  surprise,  and  the  con- 
quest was  there  completed  of  the  Midianite  horde. 

13.  Gideon  .  .  .  returned  from  battle  before 
the  sun  was  up.  He  seems  to  have  returned  l)y  a 
nearer  route  to  Succoth  ;  for  what  is  rendered  in 
our  version  "  before  the  sun  was  up,"  means  '  the 
heights  of  Heres,  the  sunhills.'  14.  he  described 
— wrote  the  names  of  the  seventy  princes  and 
elders.  (It  is  curious  to  find  the  primitive  insti- 
tution of  the  eldership  in  such  a  j)lace. )  It  was 
from  them  he  had  received  so  inhospitable  a  treat- 
ment. 16.  with  them  he  taught  the  men  of 
Succoth  [niap  'sJmn;  nt<  nna  v-%  and  with  them 
made  the  men  of  Succoth  know— i.  e.,  punished, 
probably  crushing,  them  with  sledges  upon  a  layer 
of  thorns ;  Septuagint,  iiXot'iaiv,  bruised].  By  refus- 
ing his  soldiers  refreshment,  they  had  committed 
a  public  crime,  as  well  as  an  act  of  inhumanity, 
and  were  subjected  to  a  horrible  punishment, 
which  the  great  abundance  and  remarlvable  size  of 
the  thorn-bushes,  together  with  the  thinness  of 
clothing  in  the  East,  had  probably  suggested. 

18.  Then  said  he  unto  Zebah  and  Zalmunna, 
What  manner  of  men  were  they  whom  ye  slew  at 
Tabor?  This  was  one  of  the  countless  atrocities 
which  the  Midianite  chiefs  had  perpetrated  during 
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Gideon  refiiseth  

19  they;  each  one  ^resembled  the  children  of  a  king.  And  he  said,  They 
were  my  brethren,  even  the  sons  of  my  mother :  as  the  Lord  liveth,  if  ye 

20  had  saved  them  alive,  I  would  not  slay  you.  And  he  said  unto  Jether 
his  first-born,  Up,  and  slay  them:  but  the  youth  drew  not  his  sword;  for 

21  he  feared,  because  he  was  yet  a  youth.  Then  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  said, 
Rise  thou,  and  fall  upon  us ;  for  as  the  man  is,  so  is  his  strength.  And 
Gideon  arose,  and  slew  "Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  took  away  the  ^"orna- 
ments that  were  on  their  camels'  necks. 

22  Then  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  Gideon,  Rule  thou  over  us,  both  thou 
and  thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son  also ;  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the 

23  hand  of  Midian.     And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  will  not  rule  over  you, 

24  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you :  "the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you.  And 
Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  would  desire  a  request  of  you,  that  ye  would 
give  me  every  man  the  earrings  of  his  prey :  (for  they  had  golden  earrings, 

25  ^  because  they  ict-re  Ishmaelites.)  And  they  answered,  We  will  willingly 
give  them.     And  they  spread  a  garment,  and  did  cast  therein  every  man 

26  the  earrings  of  his  prey.  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  earrings  that  he 
requested  was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold ;  besides  orna- 
ments, and  ^^  collars,  and  purple  raiment  that  was  on  the  kings  of  Midian, 

27  and  besides  the  chains  that  were  about  their  camels'  necks.  And  Gideon 
^made  an  ephod  thereof,  and  put  it  in  his  city,  even  'in  Ophrah:  and  all 
Israel  Vent  thither  awhoring  after  it:  which  thing  became  *a  snare  unto 
Gideon,  and  to  his  house. 
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their  seven  years'  lawless  occupancy.  It  is  noticed 
now  for  the  first  time,  w  hen  their  fate  was  about  to 
be  determined,  each  one  resembled  the  children 
of  aMns— an  orientalism  for  great  beauty,  majesty 
of  appearance,  uncommon  strength,  and  grandeur 
of  form.  19.  They  were  my  brethren,  even  the 
sons  of  my  mother— that  is,  uterine  brothers; 
but,  in  all  countries  where  polygamy  prevails, 
'the  son  of  my  mother'  implies  a  closeness  of 
relationship  and  a  warmth  of  affection  never 
awakened  by  the  looser  term,  'brother.'  20.  he 
said  unto  Jether  his  first-born,  Up,  and  slay 
them.  The  nearest  of  kin  was  the  Gtiel— i.  e.,  blood 
avenger ;  and  Jether,  though  but  little  more  than 
a  boy,  was  the  Goel  of  his  kin,  and  as  such  the  pro- 
tector even  of  his  aged  father.  He  was  his  father's 
first-born  ;  and  that  Gideon  could  not  be  a  Goel  is 
clear  from  ch.  iv.  15,  where  he  says,  "  I  am  the 
least " — lit. ,  the  small  one,  or  youngest,  in  my  father's 
house.  But  a  magistrate  might  order  any  one  to 
do  the  work  of  the  executioner;  and  the  person 
selected  was  always  of  a  rank  equal  or  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  party  doomed  to  suffer  (I  Ki. 
ii.  29).  Gideon  intended,  then,  by  the  order  to 
Jether  as  the  i^roper  Goel  of  the  family,  to  put  an 
honour  on  his  son,  by  employing  him  to  slay  two 
enemies  of  his  country  and  murderers  of  his  uncles ; 
and  on  the  youth  declining,  performed  the  bloody 
deed  himself. 

22.  Rule  thou  over  us  .  .  .  23.  the  Lord  shall 
rule  over  you.  Their  unbounded  admiration  and 
gratitude  prompted  them,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  to  raise  their  deliverer  to  a  throne,  and 
to  establish  a  royal  dynasty  ia  his  house.  But 
Gideon  knew  too  well,  and  revered  too  piously, 
the  principles  of  the  theocracy  to  entertain  the 
proposal  for  a  moment.  Personal  and  family 
ambition  was  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  every  worldly  motive  v/as  kept  in  check 
by  a  supreme  regard  to  the  Divine  honour.  He 
would  willingly  act  as  judge;  but  the  Lord  alone 
was  King  of  Israel.  He  saw,  not  by  their  wish  to 
transmit  the  sux^reme  power  to  his  posterity,  but 
even  by  their  proi^osal  to  reserve  it  to  himself 
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during  life,  that  they  had  forgotten  God's  sove- 
reign right  of  nominatiug,  and  also  of  setting 
aside  one  whom  he  had  pleased  to  employ  for  a 
time.  Therefore  he  said,  "the  Lord  shall  rule 
over  you."  'I  will  not  even  take  the  name  of 
a  ruler.  If  He  who  has  called  me  to  His  service 
])lease  to  continue  me  as  His  deputy,  I  am  satis- 
tied.  If  not,  let  Him  set  me  aside,  and  appoint 
whomsoever  He  will  in  my  stead '  {Jamieson's 
'Sacred  Histoiy,'  i.,  p.  311).  24.  Gideon  said  .  .  . 
I  would  desire  a  request  of  you.  This  was  the 
contribution  of  [dt.?.,  singular]  an  earring ;  for, 
as  the  ancient  Arabians  (Ishmaelites  and  Midian- 
ites  being  synonymous  terms,  see  on  ch.  iv.  11; 
Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  '28;  for,  as  both  people  inhabited 
the  same  "east"  country,  the  two  names  vvould 
quite  naturally  have  become  convertible,  just  as 
we  speak  of  Englishmen  and  Britons— of  French- 
men and  Gauls.  '.lewish  Ghrouicle')  were  gor- 
geously adorned  with  barbaric  jiearl  and  gold,  an 
immense  amount  of  such  valuable  booty  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelitish  soldiers. 
The  contribution  was  liberally  made ;  and  the 
quantity  of  gold  given  to  him  is  estimated  at 
ii3,113  sterling.  26.  ornaments  —  crescent  -  like 
plates  of  gold  suspended  from  the  necks,  or  placed 
on  the  breasts,  of  the  camels,  collars— necklaces 
of  gold  or  pearl,  purple— a  royal  colour.  The 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  Arabs  adorned  the 
necks,  breasts,  and  legs  of  their  riding  animals 
witli  sumptuous  housing.  See  description  of  a 
similar  dress  in  the  ancient  Persian  (Xenophon, 
'Cyrus,'  lib.  i.,  c.  3;  Quintus  Curlius,  lib.  iii.,  c.  3), 
and  in  Assyrian  kings  {Layard,  'Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,'  ii.,  p.  322).  27.  Gideon  made  an  ephod 
thereof,  and  put  it  in  his  city  .  .  .  Ophrah.  That 
no  idolatrous  use  was  in  view,  nor  any  divisive 
course  from  Shiloh  contemplated,  is  manifest  from 
V.  33.  Gideon  proposed  with  the  gold  he  received 
to  make  an  ephod  for  his  use  only  as  a  civil  magis- 
trate or  ruler,  as  David  did  (1  Chr.  xv.  27),  and 
a  magnificent  pectoral  or  breastplate  also.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  history,  that  he  was  not 
blameable  in  making  this  ephod,  &c.,  as  a  civil 
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28  Thus  was  Midian  subdued  before  the  children  of  Israel,  so  that  they 
lifted  up  their  heads  no  more :  and  the  country  was  in  quietness  forty 

29  years  in  the  days  of  Gideon.     And  Jerubbaal  the  son  of  Joash  went  and 

30  dwelt  in  his  own  house.     And  Gideon  had  "  threescore  and  ten  sons'  ^^  of 

31  his  body  begotten:  for  he  had  many  wives.  And  his  concubine  that  was 
in  Shechera,  she  also  bare  him  a  son,  whose  name  he  ^^  called  ^*Abimelech. 

32  And  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  of  Joash  his  father,  ^  in  Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ezrites. 

33  And  it  came  to  pass,  '"as  soon  as  Gideon  was  dead,  that  the  children 
of  Israel  turned  again,  and  went  awhoring  after  Baalim,  ^and  made 

34  ^^ Baal-berith  their  god.  And  the  children  of  Israel  ^remembered  not 
the  Lord  their  God,  who  had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  all 

35  their  enemies  on  every  side:  neither  ^showed  they  kindness  to  the  house 
of  Jerubbaal,  namely,  Gideon,  according  to  all  the  goodness  which  he  had 
showed  unto  Israel. 

9  AND  Abimelech  the  son  of  Jerubbaal  went  to  Shechem  unto  "his 
mother's  brethren,  and  communed  with  them,  and  with  all  the  family  of 

2  the  house  of  his  mother's  father,  saying.  Speak,  I  pray  yon,  in  the  ears 
of  all  the  men  of  Shechem,  ^  Whether  is  better  for  you,  either  that  all 
the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  which  are  *  threescore  and  ten  persons,  reign  over 
you,  or  that  one  reign  over  you?  remember  also  that  I  am  '^your  bone 

3  and  your  flesh.  And  his  mother's  brethren  spake  of  him  in  the  ears  of 
all  the  men  of  Shechem  all  these  words :  and  their  hearts  inclined  ^  to 

4  follow  Abimelech;  for  they  said,  He  is'^om  brother.  And  they  gave 
him  threescore  and  ten  pieces  of  silver  out  of  the  house  of '  Baal-berith, 
wherewith  Abimelech  hired -^ vain  and  light  persons,  which  followed  him. 

5  And  he  went  unto  his  father's  house  ^at  Ophrah,  and  ''slew  his  brethren 
the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  being  threescore  and  ten  persons,  upon  one  stone : 
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robe  or  ornament  merely,  but  tliat  it  afterwards 
became  an  object  to  which  religious  ideas  were 
attached ;  whereby  it  proved  a  snare,  and  conse- 
quently an  evil,  by  perversion,  to  Gideon  and  his 
bouse  (Taylor's  'Fragments'). 
28.— Midian  subdued. 

28.  Thus  was  Midian  subdued.  This  invasion 
of  the  Arab  hordes  into  Canaan  was  as  alarming 
and  desolating  as  the  irruption  of  the  Huns  into 
Europe.  It  was  the  severest  sconrge  ever  inflicted 
upon  Israel ;  and  both  it  and  the  deliverance  nnder 
Gideon  lived  for  centuries  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11).  29.  Jerubbaal  .  .  ,  went 
and  dwelt  in  his  own  house.  Bochart  conjectures 
that  Gideon  is  the  person  meant  by  Sanchouia- 
thon,  the  Phoenician  historian,  under  the  name  of 
Jerombaal,  priest  of  the  god  Jao,  not  only  from 
the  close  resemblance  of  this  name  to  that  of 
Jerubbaal,  but  from  the  circumstance  that,  conse- 
quent uv)on  the  death  of  Gideon,  the  Israelites 
adopted  the  worship  of  Baal  berith,  which  he 
takes  to  have  been  the  idol  of  Berith  (Berytus, 
now  Beyrout)  where  Sanchoniathon  resided. 

33.  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  made  Baal- 
herith  their  god — i.  e.,  Baal,  or  lord  of  the  cove- 
nant. It  was  a  marked  feature  in  the  political 
organization  of  ancient  Canaan  that  several  con- 
tiguous cities  were  leagued  for  their  mutual 
interests  in  a  bond  of  confederacy,  their  centre 
of  union  being  a  temyJe  of  Baal— called  from  that 
circumstance  Baal-berith,  lord  of  the  league,  as 
Jupiler  Faderalis  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. This,  and  not  a  reference  to  a  particular 
phrase,  was  the  origin  of  the  name.  Monsieur 
Jurieu  says  ('  Hist,  des  Dogmes,'  p.  C19)  that  under 
this  name  was  worshipyjed  Dea  Syra  (Lucian),  the 
Cybele  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomaus,  the  goddess  of 
the  Phoenicians. 

or. 


CHAP.   IX.   1-6.— Abimelech  is  made  King 

BY   THE   ShECHEMITES. 

1.  Abimelech  the  son  of  Jerubbaal  went  to 
Shechem,  The  idolatry  which  had  been  stealthily 
creeping  into  Israel  during  the  latter  years  of 
Gideon  was  now  openly  professed ;  Shechem  was 
wholly  inhabited  by  its  adherents :  at  least 
idolaters  had  the  ascendancy.  Abimelech,  one  of 
Gideon's  numerous  sons,  was  connected  with  that 
place,  was  ambitious  of  sovereign  power,  and 
having  plied  successfully  the  arts  of  a  demagogue 
with  nis  maternal  relatives  and  friends,  he  .ac- 
quired both  the  influence  and  money  by  which  he 
raised  himself  to  a  throne,  communed  .  .  .  with 
all  the  family  of  the  house  of  his  mother's 
father.  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  evils  of 
polygamy, — one  son  has  connections  and  interests 
totally  alien  to  those  of  his  brothers.  2.  Whether 
is  better  for  you  .  .  .  that  all  the  sons  of 
Jerubbaal  ...  or  that  one  reign  over  you?— a 
false  insinuation,  artfully  contrived  to  stir  up 
jealousy  and  alarm,  (iideon  liad  rejected  with 
abhorrence  the  proposal  to  make  himself  or  any 
of  his  family  king  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  of  his  otlier  sons  coveted  the  title.  4.  the 
house  of  Baal-berith— either  the  temi)le  or  the 
place  where  this  idol  was  worshipped — Baal- 
berith,  *god  of  the  covenant,'  by  invocation  of 
whom  the  league  of  the  cities  was  formed,  vain 
and  light  persons,  which  followed  him— idle, 
worthless  vagabonds,  the  scum  of  society,  wlio 
had  nothing  to  lose,  but  much  to  gain,  from  the 
success  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  5.  went 
unto  .  .  ,  Ophrah,  and  slew  his  brethren  .  .  . 
upon  one  stone.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  a 
barbarous  atrocity  which  has,  with  appalling 
frequency,  been  perpetrated  in  the  despotic 
countries  of  the  East— that  of  some  one  son  of 


Jothams  parable 


JUDGES  IX. 


of  the  trees. 


notwitlistanding  yet  Jotham  the  youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal  was  left;  for 
he  hid  himself. 
G       And  all  the  men  of  Shechera  gathered  together,  and  all  the  house  of 
Millo,  and  went  and  made  Abimelech  king,  "  by  the  plain  of  the  pillar 

7  tliat  icas  in  Sheclieni.  And  when  they  told  it  to  Jotham,  he  went  and 
stood  in  the  top  of  *  mount  Gerizim,  and  hfted  up  his  voice  and  cried, 
and  said  unto  them,  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  Shechem,  that  God 

8  may  hearken  unto  you.  The  ^  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a 
king  over  them;  and  they  said  unto'the  olive  tree,  ^' Reign  thou  over  us. 

9  But  the  olive  tree  said  unto  them,  Sliould  I  leave  my  fatness,  ^vherewith 
by  me  they  honour  God  and  man,  and  ^go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees? 

10,  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig  tree,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.     But 

11  the  fig  tree  said  unto  them.  Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness,  and  my  good 

12  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees?     Then  said  the  trees  unto 

13  the  vine,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  vine  said  unto  them. 
Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which  checreth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  pro- 

1 4  moted  over  the  trees  ?     Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  ^  bramble,  Come 

15  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees.  If  in 
truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  theji  come  and  put  your  trust  in  "'my 
shadow;  and  if  not,  'Met  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble,  and  devour  the 

16  "  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Now  therefore,  if  ye  have  done  truly  and  sincerely, 
in  that  ye  have  made  Abimelech  king,  and  if  ye  have  dealt  well  with 
eTerubbaal  and  his  house,  and  have  done  unto  him  ^according  to  the 

17  deserving  of  his  hands;  (for  my  father  fought  for  you,  and  ^adventured 

18  his  life  far,  and  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  ©•f  Midiau:  and  ye  are 
risen  up  against  my  father's  house  this  day,  and  have  slain  his  sons, 
threescore  and  ten  persons,  upon  one  stone,  and  have  made  Abimelech, 
the  son  of  his  maid-servant,  king  over  the  men  of  Shechem,  because  he  is 

19  your  brother;)  if  ye  then  have  dealt  truly  and  sincerely  with  Jerubbaal 
and  with  his  house  this  day,  then  ^rejoice  ye  in  Abimelech,  and  kt  him 

20  also  rejoice  in  you :  but  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  from  Abimelech,  and 
devour  the  men  of  Shechem,  and  the  house  of  Millo ;  and  let  fire  come 
out  from  the  men  of  Shechem^  and  from  the  house  of  Millo,  and  devour 
Abimelech. 
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the  deceased  monarch  usurping  the  throne,  and 
hastening  to  confirm  himself  in  the  possession  by 
the  massacre  of  all  the  natural  or  legitimate 
competitors.  Abimelech  slew  his  brethren  on 
one  stone,  either  by  dashing  them  from  one  rock 
or  sacrificing  them  on  one  stone  altar,  iu  revenge 
for  the  demolition  of  Baal's  altar  by  their  father. 
This  latter  view  is  the  more  probable,  from  the 
Shecheiuites  (v.  24)  aiding  in  it.  threescore  and 
ten  persons.  A  round  number  is  used,  but  it  is 
evident  that  two  are  wanting  to  complete  that 
amount. 

6.  all  the  men  of  Shechem  .  .  .  and  all  the 
house  of  Millo — i.  e.,  a  moaud  or  rampart ;  so  that 
the  meaning  is,  all  the  men  iu  tlie  house  or 
temple;  namely,  the  priests  of  Baal,  made 
Abimelech  king  by  the  plain  of  the  pillar- 
rather,  by  the  oak  near  a  raised  mound,  so  that 
the  ceremony  of  coronation  might  be  conspicuous 
to  a  crowd. 

7-21.— Jotham   by  a  Parable  eefroacheth 

THEM. 

7.  he  went  and  stood  in  the  top  of  mount 
Gerizim,  and  lifted  up  his  voice.  The  spot  he 
chose  was,  like  the  house-tops,  the  public  place  of 
Shechem ;  and  the  parable  drawn  from  the  rivalry 
of  the  various  trees  was  appropriate  to  the 
diversified  foliage  of  the  valley  below.     Eastern 
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peo])le  are  exceedingly  fond  of  parables,  and  iise 
them  for  conveying  reproofs  which  they  could 
not  give  iu  any  other  way.  The  top  of  Gerizim 
is  not  so  high  iu  the  rear  of  the  town  as  it  is 
nearer  tO'  the  plain.  With  a  little  exertion  of 
voice,  he  could  easily  have  been  heard  by  the 
people  of  the  city;  for  the  hill  so  overhangs  the 
valley  that  a  person  from  the  side  or  summit 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  speaking  to  listeners 
at  the  base.  Modern  history  records  a  case  in 
which  soldiers  on  the  hill  shouted  to  the  people  in 
the  city,  and  endeavoured  to  instigate  them  to  an 
insurrection.  There  is  something  about  the  elastic 
atmosphere  of  an  Eastern  clime  which  causes  it  to 
transmit  sound  with  wonderful  celerity  and  dis- 
tinctness- (Hackett,  'Illustrations  of  Scripture,' 
p.  198;  Buckingham'.i  'Palestine,'  ii.,  p.  470; 
Stanley's  '  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  235,  note).  8. 
The  trees  went  forth — lit.,  'went  on  going.'  13. 
wine,  which  cheereth  God  and  man.  Not  cer- 
tainly in  the  same  manner.  God  might  be  said  to 
be  '  cheered '  by  it  when  the  sacrifices  were 
accepted,  as  He  is  said  also  to  be  honoured  by  oil 
{v.  9).  [But  D'ri'rN,  God,  is  frequently  used  to 
signify  magistrates ;  and  the  words  here  are 
rendered  by  some,  'wine  which  cheereth  high 
and  low.']  14.  bramble  [Pvhamnus  paliurus, 
XiwncEwsJ,— southern  buckthorn. 

H 


The  renoU  of 


JUDGES  IX. 


the  Shechemites. 


21       And  Jotliam  ran  away,  and  fled,  and  went  to  '"Beer,  and  dwelt  there, 

for  fear  of  Abimelech  his  brother. 
22,      When  Abimelech  had  reigned  three  years  over  Israel,  then  *  God  sent 

23  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the  men  of  Shechem;   and  the 

24  men  of  Shechem  'dealt  treacherously  with  Abimelech:  that  ''the  cruelty 
clone  to  the  tlireescore  and  ten  sons  of  Jerubbaal  miglit  come,  and  their 
blood  be  laid  upon  Abimelech  their  brother,  which  slew  them ;  and  upon 
the  men  of  Shechem,  which  ^  aided  him  in  the  killing  of  his  brethren. 

25  And  the  men  of  Shechem  set  liers  in  wait  for  him  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  they  robbed  all  that  came  along  that  way  by  them  :  and 

2G  it  was  told  Abimelech.  And  Gaal  the  sou  of  Ebed  came  with  his 
brethren,  and  went  over  to  Shechem:  and  the  men  of  Shechem  put  their 

27  confidence  in  him.  And  they  went  out  into  the  fields,  and  gathered 
their  vineyards,  and  trode  the  grapes,  and  made  ^  merry,  and  went  into 
the  '"  house  of  their  god,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  cursed  Abimelech. 

28  And  Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed  said,  ^Who  /s  Abimelech,  and  who  is  Shechem, 
that  we  should  serve  him  ?  Is  not  he  the  son  of  Jerubbaal?  and  Zebul 
his  officer?     Serve  the  men  of  ^Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem;  for  why 


29 


And 


xld 


to  God  this  people  were  under  my 
And  he  said  to  Abimelech, 


should  we  serve  him  ? 

hand !  then  would  I  remove  Abimelech. 

Increase  thine  army,  and  come  out. 

30  And  when  Zebul  the  ruler  of  the  city  heard  the  words  of  Gaal  the  son 

31  of  Ebed,  his  anger  was  ^kindled.  And  he  sent  messengers  unto  Abime- 
lech ^''privily,  saying.  Behold,  Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed,  and  his  brethren,  be 

32  come  to  Shechem ;  and,  behold,  they  fortify  the  city  against  thee.  Now 
therefore  up  by  night,  thou  and  the  people  that  is  with  thee,  and  lie  in 

33  wait  in  the  field:  and  it  shall  be,  that  m  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
is  up,  thou  shalt  rise  early,  and  set  upon  the  city:  and,  behold,  ^vhen  he 
and  the  people  that  is  with  him  come  out  against  thee,  then  mayest  thou 
do  to  them  ^^as  thou  shalt  find  occasion. 

34  And  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  by 

35  night,  and  they  laid  wait  against  Shechem  in  four  companies.  And  Gaal 
the  son  of  Ebed  went  out,  and  stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the 
city:  and  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  the  people  that  were  with  him,  from 

36  lying  in  wait.  And  when  Gaal  saw  the  people,  he  said  to  Zebul,  Behold, 
there  come  people  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountains.  And  Zebul  said 
unto  him,  Thou  ^seest  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  as  if  they  tvere  men. 
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21.  Jotham  ran  away,  and  fled.  The  moral 
of  the  parable  he  had  spoken  was  this, — That 
foolish  and  wicked  men  are  found  boldly  usurping 
places  of  power  and  prominence,  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  which  wise  and  <s,ood.  men  are  apt  to  shrink ; 
and  that  the  associates  in  such  proceedings,  where 
no  regard  is  paid  to  principle  or  personal  merit, 
will  sooner  or  later  fall  by  mutual  destruction. 
and  went  to  Beer— the  modern  village  el-Bireh, 
on  the  ridge  which  bounds  the  northern  prospects 
of  Jerusalem. 

22-49.— (tAal's  CoisrsriRACY. 

22.  When  Abimelecb  had  reigned  three  years. 
His  reign  did  not  probably  at  first  extend  beyond 
Shechem ;  but  by  stealthy  and  progressive  en- 
croachments he  subjected  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  to  his  sway.  None  could  'reign'  in 
Israel  except  by  rebellious  usurpation ;  and  iience 
the  reign  of  Abimelech  is  expressed  in  the  original 
by  a  word  signifying  '  despotism ;'  not  that  wliich 
describes  the  mild  and  divinely  authorized  rule  of 
the  judge.  23.  Then  God  sent  an  evil  spirit 
between  Abimelecb  and  the  men  of  Shechem 
— i.  e.,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  jealousy,  dis- 
trust, secret  disaffection,  and  smothered  rebellion 
appeared  among  his  subjects,   disappointed  and 
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disgusted  with  his  tyranny;  and  God  permitted 
those  disorders  to  punish  the  complicated  crimes 
of  the  royal  fratricide  and  idolatrous   usurper. 

26.  Gaal  .  .  .  came  with  his  brethren  .  .  .  and 
the  men  of  Shechem  put  their  confidence  in 
him.  An  insurrection  of  the  original  Canaanites, 
headed  by  this  man,  at  last  broke  out  in  Shechem. 

27.  they  went  out  into  the  fields,  and  gathered 
their  vineyards  .  .  .  and  went  into  the  house 
of  their  god,  and  did  eat  and  drink.  This  is  an 
instance  of  what  is  universally  admitted,  that 
wine  was  used  in  the  sacred  feasts  of  the  heathen. 
and  cursed  Abimelech  —  i.  e.,  expressed  their 
malevolence  to  him  in  the  songs  they  sung  on  that 
occasion  in  the  temple  {Harmer,  iv.,  p.  149).  29. 
would  to  God  this  people  were  under  my  hand ! 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  boastful,  impudent,  and 
cowardly  person,  totally  unfit  to  be  a  leader  in  a 
revolutionary  crisis.  The  consequence  was,  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an  ambush, 
was  defeated,  the  city  of  Shechem  destroyed  and 
strewn  with  salt — Abimelech  thereby  intimating 
his  desire  that  it  mij'ht  always  continue  barren 
and  uninhabited— and  the  people  took  refuge  in 
the  stronghold,  which  was  set  fire  to,  and  all  iu 
it  perished. 


Abimelech  is  slain 


JUDGES  IX. 


by  a  woman. 


37  And  Gaal  spake  again,  and  said,  See  there  come  people  down  by  the 
^^middle  of  the  land,  and  another  company  come  along  by  the  plain  of 

38  ^^Meonenim.  Then  said  Zebul  unto  him,  "Where  is  now  thy  mouth, 
wherewith  thou  saidst.  Who  is  Abimelech,  that  we  should  serve  him  ? 
Is  not  this  the  people  that  thou  hast  despised  ?     Go  out,  I  pray  now,  and 

39  fight  with  them.     And  Gaal  went  out  before  the  men  of  Shechem,  and 

40  fought  with  Abimelech.  And  Abimelech  chased  him,  and  he  fled  before 
him :  and  many  were  overthrown  and  wounded,  even  unto  the  entering 

41  of  the  gate.  And  Abimelech  dwelt  at  Arumah:  and  Zebul  thrust  out 
Gaal  and  his  brethren,  that  they  should  not  dwell  in  Shechem. 

42  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  people  went  out  into  the 

43  field ;  and  they  told  Abimelech.  And  he  took  the  people,  and  divided  them 
into  three  companies,  and  laid  wait  in  the  field,  and  looked,  and,  behold, 
the  people  wei'e  come  forth  out  of  the  city;  and  he  rose  up  against  them, 

44  and  smote  them.  And  Abimelech,  and  the  company  that  icas  with  him, 
rushed  forward,  and  stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city:  and 
the  two  other  companies  ran  upon  all  the  people  that  were  in  the  fields, 

45  and  slew  them.  And  Abimelech  fought  against  the  city  all  that  day ; 
and  he  took  the  city,  and  slew  the  people  that  icas  therein,  and  ^beat 
down  the  city,  and  "^ sowed  it  with  salt. 

46  And  when  all  the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  heard  that,  they  entered 

47  into  an  hold  of  the  house  ''of  the  god  Berith.     And  it  was  told  Abimelech, 

48  that  all  the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  were  gathered  together.  And 
Abimelech  gat  him  up  to  ^ mount  Zalmon,  he  and  all  the  people  that  icere 
with  him ;  and  Abimelech  took  an  ax  in  his  hand,  and  cut  down  a  bough 
from  the  trees,  and  took  it,  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  unto  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  What  ye  have  seen  ^'^me  do,  make  haste,  and 

49  do  as  I  have  done.  And  all  the  people  likewise  cut  down  every  man  his 
bough,  and  followed  Abimelech,  and  put  them  to  the  hold,  and  set  the 
hold  on  fire  upon  them:  so  that  all  the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  died 
also,  about  a  thousand  men  and  women. 

50  Then  •'^went  Abimelech  to  Thebez,  and  encamped  against  Thebez,  and 

51  took  it.  But  there  was  a  strong  tower  within  the  city,  and  thither  fled 
all  the  men  and  women,  and  all  they  of  the  city,  and  shut  it  to  them,  and 

52  gat  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  And  Abimelech  came  unto  the 
tower,  and  fought  against  it,  and  went  hard  unto  the  door  of  the  tower 

53  to  burn  it  with  fire.     And  ^a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone 

54  upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  break  his  skull.     Then  ''he  called 
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46.  they  entered  into  an  hold,  &c.~Ut.,  into 
the  tower  of  the  bouse  of  the  god  Berith,  which 
was  capacious  enough  to  admit  more  than  a  thou- 
sand persons.  Amongst  the  heathen,  temples  and 
places  of  worship  were  commonly  built  on  moun- 
tains or  high  places,  either  in  the  form  of  forts  or 
with  towers  attached  to  them.  49.  all  the  people 
.  .  .  followed  Abimelech  .  .  .  and  set  the  hold 
on  fire  upon  them.  As  this  tower  or  fortress  was 
so  strong,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  its  being  taken 
by  storm,  Abimelech  resolved  to  set  it  on  fire, 
being  a  wooden  edifice.  With  this  view  he  went 
up  to  mount  Zalmon,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bobinson  ('Physical  Geography  of  Palestine,'  p. 
36),  'could  only  be  some  part  of  Gerizim  or  Ebal, 
then  covered  with  wood,  since  there  is  no  other 
mountain  near  to  Shechem.'  There  having  cut 
down  a  branch,  he  lifted  it  on  his  shoulder,  and 
bade  all  the  jieople  around  do  the  same.  A  large 
quantity  of  fuel  was  thus  brought  down  from  the 
mountain,  and  laid  in  the  fosse  round  the  tower. 
This  being  ignited,  the  flames,  communicating  with 
the  tower,  began  to  act  on  its  wooden  walls,  so  that 
all  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it  were  suffocated  by 
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the  smoke  or  perished  in  the  conflagration.  The 
application  of  Hre  was  a  common  expedient  in 
sieges  (see  Layard,  '  Nineveh  and  its  Pemains,' 
ii.,  p.  373).  The  assailants,  creeping  stealthily  to 
the  gates,  ap])lied  torches  to  them,  while  they 
screened  themselves  from  observation  and  from 
danger  by  o'ercanopying  their  heads  with  their 
uplifted  shields  (cf.  Homer,  'Iliad,'  ii.,  464;  xv. ; 
jkschylus,  '  Supplicants,'  76). 

50-57. — Abimelech  slain. 

60.  Then  went  Abimelech  to  Thebez,  and  en- 
camped against  .  .  .  it— now  Tdbas,  not  far  from 
Shechem.  51.  all  the  men  and  women .  .  .  gat 
them  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  Canaanite 
forts  were  generally  mountain-fastnesses  or  keeps, 
and  they  often  had  a  strong  tower,  which  served 
as  a  last  refuge.  53.  a  certain  woman  cast  a  .  .  . 
millstone  upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to 
break  his  skull.  Similar  was  the  fate  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  Argives  did  not  receive  him ;  lie  fell  before 
the  wall,  a  certain  woman  having  throvyn  down  a 
tile  from  above  on  his  head  (Strabo,  lib.  v.,  101). 
The  Assyrian  bas  reliefs  aflbrd  counterparts  of 
the  scene  here  described,  so  vivid  and  exact  that 
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hastily  unto  the  young  man  his  armour-bearer,  and  said  unto  him,  Draw 
tliy  sword,  and  slay  me,  that  men  say  uot  of  me,  A  woman  slew  him. 

55  And  his  young  man  thrust  him  through,  and  he  died.  And  when  the 
men  of  Israel  saw  that  Abimelech  was  dead,  they  departed  every  man 
unto  his  place. 

56  Thus  *God  rendered  the  wickedness  of  Abimelech,  which  he  did  unto 

57  his  father,  in  slaying  his  seventy  brethren  :  and  all  the  evil  of  the  men  of 
Shechem  did  God  render  upon  their  heads:  and  upon  them  came  the 
curse  of  Jotham  the  son  of  Jerubbaal. 

10  AND  after  Abimelech  there  "arose,  to  ^defend  Israel,  Tola  the  son  of 
Puah,  the  son  of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar ;  and  he  dwelt  in  Shnmir  in 

2  mount  Ephraini.  And  he  judged  Israel  twenty  and  three  years,  and  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Siiamir. 

3  And  after  him  arose  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  and  judged  Israel  twenty  and 

4  two  years.  And  he  had  thirty  sons  that  ^rode  on  thirty  ass  colts,  and 
they  had   thirty  cities,  which  ""are  called  ^Havoth-jair  unto  this  day, 

5  which  are  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  And  Jair  died,  and  was  buried  in 
Camon. 

6  And  '4he  children  of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
served  Baalim,  and  Ashtaroth,  and  -^the  gods  of  Syria,  and  the  gods  of 

^'Zidon,  and  the  gods  of  Moab,  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Amnion, 
and  the  gods  of  the  Philistines,  and  forsook  the  Lord,  and  served  not  him. 

7  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  ''sold  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

8  And  that  year  they  vexed  and  ^  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel  eighteen 
years,  all  the  children  of  Israel  that  icere  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  in  the 

9  land  of  the  Amorites,  which  is  in  Gilead.  Moreover  the  children  of 
Ammon  passed  over  Jordan  to  fight  also  against  Judah,  and  against 
Benjamin,  and  against  the  house  of  Ephraim ;  so  that  Israel  was  sore 
distressed. 
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we  miglit  almost  suppose  them  to  be  representa- 
tions of  the  same  historic  events.  The  besieged 
city,  the  strong  tower  within,  the  men  and  women 
crowding  its  battlements,  the  tire  aj^plied  to  the 
doors,  and  even  the  huge  fragments  of  stone 
dropping  from  tiie  hands  of  one  of  the  garrison  on 
the  heads  of  the  assailants,  are  all  well  represented 
to  the  life,  just  as  they  are  here  described  in  the 
narrative  of  inspired  trutii   (CrOise, 'Assyria,'  p. 

56.  Thus  God  rendered  the  •wickedness  of 
Abimelech,  &c.  The  manner  in  which  the  Nemesis 
was  dealt  out  to  this  fratricide  and  unprincipled 
usurper  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  parti- 
cular administration  of  Providence  over  the  Jews, 
and  of  which  several  instances  have  already 
occurred  in  this  book  (ch.  i.  1-19,  22,  27-33;  ii.  3). 
'The  apparent  severity  in  some  of  these  instances 
arose  from  the  operation  of  human  passions  in  the 
agents  employed  or  permitted  to  execute  these 
judgments,  without  being  miraculously  controlled 
in  their  conduct ;  or  if  directly  commanded,  we 
may  be  well  assured  it  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  divine  economy' 
(Grare.'i,  'Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,'  ii.,  p.  151). 

CHAP.   X.   1-5.  — Tola    judgetu    Israel   in 

SHAMIIt. 

1.  after  Abimelech  there  arose,  to  defend  Israel, 
Tola — i.  e.,  to  save.  Deliverance  was  necessary 
as  well  from  intestine  usurpation  as  from  foreign 
aggression,  the  son  of  Puah.  He  was  uncle  to 
Abimelech  by  tl)e  father's  side,  and  consequently 
brother  of  Gideon;  jet  the  former  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  wliile  the  latter  was  of  Manas- 
seh.  They  were  most  T>robably  uterine  brothers. 
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dwelt  in  Shamir  in  mount  Ephraim.  As  a 
central  place,  he  made  it  tlie  seat  of  government. 

3.  Jair,  a  Gileadite.  This  judge  was  a  different 
person  from  the  conqueror  of  tliat  northeastern 
territory,  and  founder  of  Havoth  jair,  or  'Jair's 
villages'  (Num.  xxxii.  41;  Dent.  iii.  14;  1  Chr. 
ii.  22).  4.  he  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on 
thirty  ass  colts.  Tliis  is  a  charactei-istic  trait 
of  Eastern  manners  in  those  early  times;  and 
the  grant  of  a  village  to  each  of  his  thirty  sons 
was  a  striking  proof  of  his  extensive  posses- 
sions. His  having  thirty  sons  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  had  more  than  one  wife  ;  much 
less  that  he  had  more  than  one  at  a  time.  There 
are  instances  in  this  country  of  men  having  as 
many  children  by  two  successive  wives  (see 
'Hebrew  Wife,'  p.  '20). 

C- 9.— Israel  oppressed  by  the  Philistines 
AND  Ammonites. 

6.  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  This  apostasy  seems  to  have 
exceeded  every  former  one  in  the  grossness  and 
universality  of  the  idolatry  practised,  tlie  He- 
brews having,  if  tliey  did  not  actually  erect  a 
Pantheon,  adopted  the  objects  of  worship  amongst 
tlie  several  heathen  countries  contiguous  to  the 
district  of  Palestine  in  which  tliey  lived.  7. 
Philistines  and  .  .  .  the  children  of  Ammon. 
The  predatory  incursions  of  these  two  hostile 
neighbours  were  made  naturally  on  the  yiarts  of 
the  land  respectively  contiguous  to  them.  But 
tlie  Ammonites,  animated  with  the  sjiirit  of  con- 
quest, carried  their  arms  across  the  Jordan,  so 
that  the  central  and  southern  provinces  of  Canaan 
were  extensively  desolated. 
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And  Hhe  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  We  have 
sinned  against  thee,  both  because  we  have  forsaken  our  God,  and  also 
served  Baalim.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Did  not 
/  deliver  you  ^  from  the  Egyptians,  and  ^'  from  the  Amorites,  '  from  the 

12  children  of  Amnion,  ™ and  from  the  Philistines?  The  "Zidonians  also, 
"and  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Maonites,  ^did  oppress  you;  and  yc  cried 

13  to  me,  and  I  delivered  you  out  of  their  hand.     Yet  ^ye  have  forsaken  me, 

14  and  served  other  gods:  wherefore  I  will  deliver  you  no  more.  Go  and 
'cry  unto  the  gods  which  ye  have  chosen;  let  them  deliver  you  in  the 

15  time  of  your  tribulation.  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  the  Lord, 
We  have  sinned:  *do  thou  unto  us  whatsoever  ^seemeth  good  unto  thee; 

16  deliver  us  only,  we  pray  thee,  this  day.  And  'they  put  away  the  ^strange 
gods  from  among  them,  and  served  the  Lord:  and  "his  soul  *'vvas  grieved 
for  the  misery  of  Israel. 

17  Then  the  children  of  Ammon  were  ^gathered  together,  and  encamped 
in   Gilead:  and  the  children  of  Israel  assembled  themselves   together, 

18  and  encamped  in  "Mizpeh.  And  the  people  and  princes  of  Gilead  said 
one  to  another.  What  man  is  he  that  will  begin  to  fight  against  the 
children  of  Ammon?  he  shall  be  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead. 

11       NOWJephthah  the  Gileadite  was  "a  mighty  man  of  valour,  and  he 

2  icas  the  son  of  ^  an  harlot :  and  Gilead  begat  Jephthah.  And  Gilead's 
wife  bare  him  sons:  and  his  wife's  sons  grew  up,  and  they  thrust  out 
Jephthah,  and  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father's 

3  house ;  for  thou  art  the  son  of  a  strange  woman.  Then  Jephthah  fled 
2  from  his  brethren,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob_:  and  there  were 
gathered  *  vain  men  to  Jephthah,  and  went  out  with  him. 
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1015.— They  cry  to  God. 

10.  We  have  sinned  against  thee.  The  first 
stey)  of  repeutance  is  confession  of  sin  ;  and  tlie 
best  pi'oof  of  its  sincerity  is  given  by  the  traiia- 
gressor  when  he  mourns  not  only  over  the  ])ainful 
consequences  which  have  resulted  from  his  offences 
to  himself,  but  over  the  heinous  evil  committed 
asainst  God.  11.  the  Lord  said  .  .  .  Did  not  I 
deliveryou.  The  communications  recorded  iu  this 
and  the  following  verses  were  most  probably  made 
tlirough  the  high  priest,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
in1;eriiret  the  will  of  God.  12.  Maonites— i.  e., 
Midianites. 

16-18. —TiTEY  REPENT— God  pitieth  them. 

16.  his  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of 
Israel.  Ou  their  abandonment  of  idolatry  and 
return  to  imrity  of  worship,  God  graciously 
abridged  the  term  of  national  affliction,  and 
restored  times  of  jieace. 

17.  the  children  of  Ammon  Tvere  gathered 
together.  From  carrying  on  a  guerilla  warfare, 
the  Ammonites  proceeded  to  a  continued  cam- 
paign, their  settled  aim  being  to  wrest  the  whole 
of  the  trans- Jordan ic  territory  from  their  actual 
occupiers.  In  this  great  crisis  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Israelitish  tribes  was  held  at  Mizpeh.  This 
Mizpeh  was  in  eastern  Manasseb  (Josh.  xi.  3). 

CHAP.  XI.  1-3.— Jephthah. 

1.  Jephthah — 'opener.'  son  of  an  harlot — a 
concubine,  or  foreigner;  implying  an  inferior  sort 
of  marriage  prevalent  in  Eastern  countries.  It  is 
conjectured  that  she  was  the  Aramitess,  the  con- 
cubine of  Gilead,  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  vii.  14. 
Vv  hatever  dishonour  might  attach  to  his  birth, 
his  own  high  and  energetic  character  rendered 
him  early  a  person  of  note.  Gilead  begat  Jeph- 
thah. His  father  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  14,  17).  2.  Thou 
Shalt  not  inherit  iu  our  father's  house.  As 
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there  M'ere  children  by  the  legitimate  wife,  the 
son  of  the  secondary  one  was  not  entitled  to  any 
share  of  the  patrimony,  and  the  prior  claim  of  the 
others  v^as  indisputable.  Hence,  as  the  brothers 
of  Jephthah  seem  to  have  resorted  to  rude  and 
violent  treatment,  they  must  have  been  influenced 
by  some  secret  ill-will.  'I  conceive,'  says  Lord 
Arthur  Tlervcy  ('Genealogies,'  p.  244),  'that 
Jephthah  was  the  sou  of  tliis  Aramitess,  born  to 
Gilead  in  his  old  age  iu  the  wilderness,  and  pos- 
sibly about  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
entrance  into  Canaan.  When  he  laid  claim  to  a 
share  of  the  land  of  Gilead,  on  the  return  of  his 
brethren  from  the  wars  of  Canaan,  some  twenty 
years  after  (he  having  remained  in  Gilead  with  the 
women  and  children  under  age  to  go  to  war),  his 
brethren  reproached  him  with  his  base  and  foreign 
birth,  and  expelled  him  from  their  land.  Or, 
more  probably,  the  younger  (iileadites,  who  had 
remained  behind  with  him  when  the  men  of  war 
went  over  Jordan  with  Joshua,  when  they  grew 
up  to  man's  estate,  drove  him  away.'  3.  Jephthah 
.  .  ,  dwelt  in  the'  land  of  Toh— on  the  north  of 
Gilead,  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Hebrew  terri- 
tories (2  Sam.  X.  6,  S).  there  were  gathered  vain 
men  to  Jephthah— idle,  daring,  or  desperate ; 
probably  the  Arabs  of  the  adjoining  desert,  and 
went  out  with  him— followed  him  as  a  military 
chief.  They  led  a  freebooting  life,  sustaining 
themselves  by  frequent  incursions  on  the  Ammon- 
ites and  other  neighbouring  people,  in  the  style  of 
Robin  Hood,  or  Highland  reivers  in  the  border 
forays,  even  when  England  and  Scotland  were  at 
lieace.  The  same  kind  of  life  is  led  by  many  an 
Arab  or  Tartar  still,  who,  as  the  leader  of  a  baud, 
acquires  fame  by  his  stirring  or  gallant  adven- 
tures; and  it  is  not  deemed  dishonourable  when 
the  expeditions  are  directed  against  those  out  of 
his  own  tribe  or  nation.     Jephthah's  mode  of  lite 
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to  the  king  of  Ammon. 


4  And  it  came  to  pass  ^in  process  of  time,  that  the  children  of  Ammon 

5  made  war  against  Israel.  And  it  was  so,  that,  Avhen  the  children  of 
Ammon  made  war  against  Israel,  the  elders  of  Gilead  went  to  fetch 

6  Jephthah  out  of  the  land  of  Tob:  and  they  said  unto  Jephthah,  Come, 
and  be  our  captain,  that  we  may  fight  with  the  children  of  Ammon. 

7  And  Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders  of  Gilead,  "^Did  not  ye  hate  me,  and 
expel  me  out  of  ray  father's  house  ?  and  why  are  ye  come  unto  me  now 

8  when  ye  are  in  distress  ?  And  the  elders  of  Gilead  said  unto  Jephthah, 
Therefore  ''we  turn  again  to  thee  now,  that  thou  mayest  go  with  us,  and 
fight  against  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  be  our  *head  over  all  the 

9  inhabitants  of  Gilead.  And  Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders  of  Gilead,  If 
ye  bring  me  home  again  to  fight  against  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the 

10  Lord  deliver  them  before  me,  shall  I  be  your  head  ?  And  the  elders  of 
Gilead  said  unto  Jephthah,  -/The  Lord  ^  be  witness  between  us,  if  we  do 

11  not  so  according  to  thy  words.  Then  Jephthah  went  with  the  elders  of 
Gilead,  and  the  peojole  made  him  head  and  captain  over  them:  and 
Jephthah  uttered  all  his  words  ^before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh. 

12  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers  unto  the  king  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  saying.  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  me,  that  tliou  art  come 

13  against  me  to  fight  in  my  land?  And  the  king  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  answered  unto  the  messengers  of  Jephthah,  Because  ''Israel  took 
away  my  land,  when  they  came  up  out  of  Egy^jt,  from  Anion  even  unto 
'Jabbok,  and  unto  Jordan:  now  therefore  restore  those  lands  again 
peaceably. 

14  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers  again  unto  the  king  of  the  children  of 

15  Ammon,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  Jephthah,  •>' Israel  took  not  away 

16  the  land  of  Moab,  nor  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon:  but  when 
Israel  came  up  from  Egypt,  and  ^walked  through  the  wilderness  unto  the 
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was  similar  to  that  of  David  wliea  driven  from 
the  court  of  S^uil. 

4  11. — The  Gileadites  covenant  with  Jeph- 
TiiAn. 

4.  in  process  of  time -on  the  return  of  the 
season,  the  cMldren  of  Ammon  made  war. 
Having  prejiared  the  way  by  tlie  introduction  of 
Jephthah,  the  sacred  historian  here  resumes  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  from  ch.  x.  17.  The 
Ammonites  seem  to  have  invaded  the  country, 
and  active  hostilities  were  inevitable.  5.  the 
elders  of  Gilead  went  to  fetch  Jephthah.  AH 
eyes  were  directed  towards  him  as  the  only  pei-son 
possessed  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  country  in  this  time  of  imminent 
danger;  and  a  deputation  of  the  chief  men  was 
despatched  from  the  Hebrew  camp  at  Mizpeh  to 
solicit  his  services.  7.  Jephthah  said  .  .  .  Did 
not  ye  hate  me  ?  He  gave  them  at  first  a  haughty 
and  cold  reception.  It  is  probable  that  he  saw 
some  of  his  brothers  among  the  deputies.  Jeph- 
thah was  now  in  circumstances  to  make  his  own 
terms.  With  his  former  experience,  he  would 
have  shown  little  wisdom  or  prudence  without 
binding  them  to  a  clear  and  specific  engagement 
to  invest  him  with  unlimited  authority,  the  more 
esi^ecially  as  he  was  about  to  imjieril  his  life  in 
their  cause.  Although  ambition  might  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  have  stimulated  his  ready  compliance, 
it  is  imjiossible  to  overlook  the  piety  of  his  lan- 
guage, vyhich  creates  a  favourable  impression  that 
his  roving  life,  in  a  state  of  social  manners  so 
different  from  ours,  was  not  incompatible  with 
habits  of  ]iersonal  religion.  10.  The  Lord  be 
witness  between  us.  Their  ofler  being  accom- 
panied by  the  most  solemn  oath,  Jephthah  inti- 
mated his  acce[)tance  of  the  mission,  and  his 
williugucKS  to  accompany  them.  But,  to  make 
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'assurance  doubly  sure,'  he  took  care  that  the 
pledge  given  by  the  deputies  in  Tob  should  be 
ratified  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  at 
Mizpeh  ;  and  the  language  of  the  liistorian, 
"Jephthah  uttered  all  his  words  before  the 
Lord,"  seems  to  imply  that  his  inauirui-atiou  with 
the  character  and  extraordinary  office  of  judge 
was  solemnized  by  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing, 
or  some  religious  ceremonial. 

12-28.— His  Embassy  to  the  King  of  Ammon. 

12.  Jephthah  sent  messengers  unto  the  king 
of  the  children  of  Ammon.  This  first  act  in  his 
judicial  cajiacity  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  his 
character  for  ijrudence  and  moderation,  justice 
and  humanity.  The  bravest  officers  have  always 
been  averse  to  war;  so  Jephthah,  whose  courage 
was  indisputable,  resolved  not  only  to  make  it 
clearly  appear  that  hostilities  were  forced  upon 
him,  but  to  try  measures  for  avoiding,  if  jjossible, 
an  appeal  to  arms;  and  in  pursuing  such  a  course, 
he  was  acting  with  the  pradeuce,  and  on  the  pacific 
policy,  which  became  a  leader  in  Israel,  who 
was  required  by  law  not  to  resolve  on  war  until 
negotiation  had  failed  (Deut.  xx.  10-18).  13.  tho 
king  of  .  .  .  Ammon  answered  .  .  .  Because 
Israel  took  away  my  land— (see  on  Deut.  ii.  19  37.) 
The  subject  of  quarrel  was  a  claim  of  right  ad- 
vanced by  the  Ammonite  monarch  to  the  lauds 
wliich  the  Israelites  were  occupying. 

14.  Jephthah  sent  messengers  again  unto  the 
king  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  Jeijhthah's  rei)ly 
was  clear,  decided,  and  unanswerable, — first,  those 
lands  were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Ammonites 
when  his  countrymen  got  them,  and  that  they 
had  been  acquired  by  right  of  conquest  from  the 
Amorites;  secondly,  that  the  Israentes  had  now, 
by  a  lajise  of  300  years  of  undisimted  possession, 
established  a  xjrescriptive  right  to  the  occupation; 
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comes  on  Jephthah, 


18 


19 


17  Red  sea,  and  ^came  to  Kadesh,  then  "'Israel  sent  messengers  unto  the 
king  of  Edom,  saying,  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  pass  through  thy  land:  but 
the  king  of  Edom  would  not  hearken  thereto.  And  in  like  manner  tliey 
sent  unto  the  king  of  Moab:  but  he  would  not  consent:  and  Israel 
"abode  in  Kadesh.  Then  they  went  alon^  through  the  wilderness,  and 
"compassed  the  land  of  Edom,  and  the  land  of  Moab,  and  ^came  by  the 
east  side  of  the  land  of  Moab,  and  pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Arnon, 
but  came  not  within  the  border  of  Moab :  for  Arnon  was  the  border  of 
Moab.  And  ''Israel  sent  messengers  unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 
the  king  of  Heshbon ;   and  Israel  said  unto  him.  Let  us  pass,  we  pray 

20  thee,  through  thy  land  into  my  place.  But  Sihon  trusted  not  Israel  to 
pass  through  his  coast :  but  Sihon  gathered  all  his  people  together,  and 

21  pitched  in  Jaliaz,  and  fought  against  Israel.  And  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
delivered  Sihon  and  all  bis  people  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  and  they 
'smote  them:    so  Israel  possessed  all  the  land   of  the  Amorites,  the 

22  inhabitants  of  that  country.  And  tliey  possessed  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Amorites,  from  Arnon  even  unto  Jabbok,  and  from  the  wilderness  even 

23  unto  Jordan.  So  now  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  dispossessed  the 
Amorites  from  before  his  people  Israel,  and  shouldest  thou  possess  it  ? 

24  Wilt  not  thou  possess  that  which  Chemosh  *thy  god  giveth  thee  to 
possess?     So  whomsoever  Hhe  Lord  our  God  shall  drive  out  from  before 

25  us,  tliem  will  we  possess.  And  now  art  thou  anything  better  than 
"Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab  ?    did  he  ever  strive  against 

26  Israel,  or  did  he  ever  fight  against  them,  while  Israel  dwelt  in  Heshbon 
and  her  towns,  and  in  ^Aroer  and  her  towns,  and  in  all  the  cities  that 
be  along  by  the  coasts  of  Anion,  three  hundred  years  ?  why  therefore  did 
ye  not  recover  them  within  that  time  ?  Wherefore  I  have  not  sinned 
against  thee,  but  thou  doest  me  wrong  to  war  against  me :  the  Lord 
'"the  Judge  be  judge  this  day  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
children  of  Ammon. 

Howbeit  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon  hearkened  not  unto  the 
words  of  Jephtliah  which  he  sent  him. 

Then  "^tbe  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Jephthah,  and  he  passed  over 
Gilead  and  Manasseh,  and  passed  over  Mizpeh  of  Gilead,  and  from 
Mizpeh  of  Gilead  he  passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Ammon. 
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tliirdly.  having  received  a  grant  of  them  from  the 
Lord,  His  people  were  entitled  to  maiutaiu  their 
right  on  the  same  principle  that  guided  the 
Ammonites  in  receiving  from  their  god  Chemosh 
(cf.  ch.  xxi.  20,  wiiere  he  is  stated  to  be  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Moab  also;  the  territory  they 
now  occupied;  and,  fourthly,  that  no  attemjjt  had 
been  made,  even  by  Balak,  to  dispossess  the 
Israelites  of  Heshbon,  Aroer,  &c.,  all  the  time 
tliey  occupied  those  places.  The  Israelite  camp 
was  pitched  north  of  the  Arnon,  and  the  main 
body  remained  there  while  the  lighting  men  were 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Bashau.  Afterwards 
the  camp  wiis  lemoved  to  Abel-shittim,  in  the 
Jordan  valley ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Israelites  seem  to  have  remained  on  the  eastern 
uplands,  and  to  have  inhabited  the  towns  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  Arnon  ravine  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  2-1). 
26.  three  hundred  years.  This  is  believed  to  be  a 
corriipt  reading  for  three  hundred  cities.  After 
"cities,"  Lord  A.  Hervey  ('(Genealogies,'  p.  240) 
suggests  an  amended  translation  as  follows:  — 
'Did  Balak  ever  strive  against  Israel,  or  did  he 
ever  fight  against  them,  when  Israel  dwelt  in 
Heshbon  and  her  towns,  and  in  Aroer  and  her 
towns,  and  in  all  the  cities  that  be  along  by  the 
coasts  of  Arnon,  three  hundred  cities?  Why, 
therefoi'e,  did  ye  not  recover  them  at  that  time?' 
1^3 


(See 'Introduction'  to  Judges.)  This  diplomatic 
statement,  so  admirable  for  the  clearness  and 
force  of  its  arguments,  which  doubtless  were 
embodied  in  a  state  i)aper  or  letter  of  instructions 
furnished  to  the  ambassadors,  concluded  with  a 
solemn  appeal  to  God  to  maintain,  by  the  issue  of 
events,  the  cause  of  right  and  justi'je. 

28.  Howbeit  the  king  of  .  .  .  Ammon  hearkened 
not  unto  the  words  of  Jephthah.  His  remon- 
strances to  the  aggressor  were  disregarded  ;  and 
war  being  inevitable,  preparations  were  made  for 
a  determinetl  resistance. 

29-31.— His  Vow. 

29.  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
Jephthah.  The  calm  wisdom,  sagacious  fore- 
thought, and  indomitable  energy  which  he  was 
enabled  to  disi)lay,  were  a  pledge  to  himself,  and  a 
convincing  evidence  to  his  countrymen,  that  he 
was  qualitied  by  higher  resources  than  his  own  for 
the  momentous  duties  of  his  office,  he  passed 
over  Gilead  and  Manasseh— the  provinces  most 
exposed  and  in  danger,  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
troops,  and  exciting  by  his  presence  a  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  national  cause.  Returning  to  the 
camp  at  Mizpeh,  he  thence  began  his  march  against 
the  enemy,  and  there  he  made  his  celebrated  vow, 
in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom  for  generjils 
at  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  or  on  the  eve  of  a  battle, 
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30  And  Jeplithali  ^ vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  shalt 

31  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon  into  mine  hands,  then  it  shall 
be,  that  ^whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me, 
when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  ^ shall  surely  be  the 
Lord's,  ''and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offering. 

So  Jephthah  passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Ammon  to  fight  against 
them;  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  his  hands.  And  he  smote  them 
from  Aroer,  even  till  thou  come  to  "^Minnith,  even  twenty  cities,  and  unto 
'''the  plain  of  the  vineyards,  with  a  very  great  slaughter.  Thus  the  children 
of  Ammon  were  subdued  before  the  children  of  Israel. 

And  Jephthah  came  to  ''Mizpeh  unto  his  house,  and,  behold,  "^his 
daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances:  and  she 
teas  his  only  child;  ^beside  her  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  her,  that  he  "^  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas, 
my  daughter  !  thou  hast  brought  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them 
that  trouble  me  :  for  I  ^have  ojjened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  ■'I 
cannot  go  back.  And  she  said  unto  him.  My  father,  ?'/thou  hast  opened 
thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do  *'to  me  according  to  that  which  hath 
proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth ;  forasmuch  as  the  ''  Lord  hath  taken 
vengeance  for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  even  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 
37  And  she  said  unto  her  father.  Let  this  thing  be  done  for  me :  let  me  alone 
two  months,  that  I  may  '-^go  up  and  down   upon  tlie  mountains,  and 
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to  promise  the  god  of  their  worship  a  costly 
oblation,  or  dedication  of  some  valuable  bootj',  iu 
the  eveut  of  a  victory.  Vows  were  iu  comtnou 
practice  also  among  the  Israelites,  (1  Sam.  i.  11; 
2  Sam.  XV.  8,  &c.)  They  were  encotiraged  by  the 
Diviue  approval,  as  emanating  from  a  spirit  of 
piety  and  gratitude,  and  rules  laid  down  in  the 
la,w  for  regulating  the  performance.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  Jeijhthah's  vow  within  the 
legitimate  range  (see  on  Lev.  xxvii.  23). 

31.  whatsoever  cometli  forth  of  the  doors  of 
my  house  to  meet  me.  This  evidently  points 
not  to  an  animal— for  that  might  have  lieen  a  dog, 
which,  being  unclean,  was  unlit  to  be  offered;  but 
to  a  person  :  and  it  looks  extremely  like  as  if  he, 
from  the  first,  contemplated  a  human  sacrifice. 
Bred  up  as  he  had  been,  beyond  the  Jordan, 
where  the  Israelitish  tribes,  far  from  tlie  taber- 
nacle, were  looser  in  their  religious  sentiments, 
and  living  latterly  on  the  borders  of  a  iieatheu 
country  where  such  sacrifices  were  common,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  so  ignorant 
as  to  imagine  that  a  similar  immolation  would  be 
acceptable  to  God.  His  mind,  engrossed  with  the 
prospect  of  a  contest,  on  the  issue  of  which  the 
fate  of  his  country  depended,  might,  through  the 
influence  of  superstition,  consider  the  dedication 
of  the  object  dearest  to  him  the  most  likely  to 
ensure  success,  shall  surely  toe  the  Lord's,  and 
(or)  I  will  oflFer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offering.  The 
adoption  of  the  latter  particle,  which  many  inter- 
preters suggest,  introduces  the  important  alter- 
native, that  if  it  were  a  person,  the  dedication 
would  be  made  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  ;  if 
a  proper  animal  or  thing,  it  would  be  oflered  on 
the  altar. 

.32,  33. — He  overcomes  the  Ammonites. 

32.  passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Ammon 
.  ,  .  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  his 
hands.  He  met  and  engaged  them  at  Aroer,  a 
town  in  the  tribe  of  Ciad.  upon  the  Arnon.  A 
decisive  victory  crowned  the  arms  of  Israel,  and 
the  pursuit  was  continued  to  □'P'l?  73X — i.  e., 
plain  of  the  vineyards;  from  south  to  nortli,  over 
an  extent  of  about  sixty  miles. 
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34.  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto  his  house. 
The  return  of  the  victors  was  hailed,  as  usual,  by 
the  joyous  acclaim  of  a  female  band  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
C),  the  leader  of  whom  was  Jephthah's  daughter. 
The  vow  was  full  iu  his  mind  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  had  not  been  communicated  to  any  one, 
otherwise  precautions  would  doubtless  have  been 
taken  to  place  another  object  at  his  door.  The 
shriek,  and  other  accompaniments  of  irrepressible 
grief,  seem,  iu  the  opinion  of  many,  to  indicate 
that  her  life  was  to  be  forfeited  as  a  sacrifice ; 
that  the  nature  of  the  sacrilice  (which  was  ablior- 
rent  to  the  character  of  God),  and  distance  from 
the  tabernacle,  does  not  suffice  to  overturn  this 
view,  which  the  language  and  whole  strain  of  the 
narrative  ]ilainly  support;  and  that  although  the 
lapse  of  two  months  might  be  su]>posed  to  have 
afforded  time  for  reflection,  and  a  belter  sense  of  his 
duty,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  conclude  that 
he  was  im]ielled  to  the  fulfilment  by  the  dictates 
of  a  pious  but  unenlightened  conscience.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  the  adoji- 
tiou  of  another  view  of  the  mode  iu  wliich  this 
vow  was  carried  into  effrct — viz.,  by  the  daughter 
being  devoted  to  perpetual  virginity.  The  words, 
?'.  35,  "thou  hast  brought  me  very  low,"  or  thou 
hast  greatly  crushed  me,  are  quite  susceptible  of  a 
meaning  which  imjtlies  Jei)htbah's  being  reduced 
from  his  high  position  to  dee])  obscurity,— nay,  of 
having  his  name  and  family  extinguished,  through 
want  of  posterity.  Then,  again,  the  statement, 
"thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me,"  is  very 
singular  to  be  made  at  the  time  when  her  i)resence 
and  her  purjiose  were  intended  to  do  honour  to 
her  father.  [n53J  means  to  disturb,  to  put  in 
confusion,  or  bring  evil  u]ion  one  (cf.  Josli.  vi.  8 ; 
vii.  25;  1  Sam.  xiv.  29)  ;  and  the  daughter  cannot 
be  conceived  to  have  produced  such  an  efl'ect  ujion 
Jephthah,  but  by  her  jirt'sence  suddenly  calling 
up  the  remembrance  of  his  rash  vow.]  35.  I  have 
opened  my  mouth  ['rri-e]  — the  verb  u.sed  for 
the  utterance  of  rash,  hasty,  and  foolish  words 
(cf.  Job  XXXV.  16;  Ps.  Ixvi.  13,  14);  and  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  the  daughter  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  her  father  bad  bouud  himself 


The  Epliraimites 
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quarrel  with  JepJ/thah. 


38  bewail  my  'virginity,  I  and  my  fellows.  And  he  said,  Go.  And  he  sent 
her  away  for  two  months  :   and  she  went  with  her  companions,   and 

39  bewailed  her  virginity  upon  the  mountains.  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  that  she  returned  unto  her  father,  who  ■'did  with  her 
according  ^to  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed:  and  she  knew  no  man.     And 

40  it  was  a  ^''custom  in  Israel,  t//at  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  ^^ yearly  to 
^-lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  four  days  in  a  year. 

12  AND  "the  men  of  Ephraim  ^gathered  themselves  together,  and  went 
northward,  and  said  unto  Jephthah,Wherefore  passedst  tliou  over  to  figlit 
agninst  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  didst  not  call  us  to  go  with  thee?  we 

2  will  burn  thine  house  upon  thee  with  fire.  Aud  Jephthah  said  unto  them, 
I  and  my  people  were  at  great  strife  with  the  children  of  Ammon  ;  and 

3  when  I  called  you,  ye  delivered  me  not  out  of  their  hands.  And  when 
I  saw  that  ye  delivered  me  not,  I  ^put  my  life  in  my  hands,  and  passed 
over  against  the  cliildren  of  Ammon,  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into 
my  hand:  wherefore  then  are  ye  come  up  unto  me  this  day,  to  fight 
against  me  ? 

4  Then  Jephthah  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  Gilead,  and  fought 
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by  solemn  obligcatiou  to  do,  nutil  he  iuformed  her; 
and  when,  on  the  startling  information  being 
communicated,  that  her  own  fate  was  involved  in 
his  vow,  does  it  seem  wonderful  that,  under  the 
mental  agitation  the  intelligence  must  have  jiro- 
duccd,  she  requested  that  the  performance  of_  the 
vow  should  be  delayed  for  a  specified  time.  When 
that  time  had  exyiired,  she  returned  home,  and 
surrendered  herself,  with  filial  piety,  to  her  father's 
disposal.  39.  slie  returned  unto  her  father,  who 
did  with  her  according  to  his  vow  which  he  had 
vowed.  But  how  or  what  did  he  do  with  her? 
Certainly  he  did  not  offer  her  in  sacrifice.  The 
immolation  of  a  human  victim  had  never  been 
made  by  any  Israelite  who  was  a  worshipper  of 
the  true  God;  and  supposing  the  case  of  Jejihthah 
was  au  exception,  the  offering  of  his  daughter 
must  either  have  been  made  at  Shiloh,  where  the 
tabernacle,  the  only  appointed  place  of  sacrifice, 
was  established,  or  at  some  p^ace  cast  of  Jordan. 
But  the  sacrifice  could  not  have  been  offered  at 
Shiloh,  not  only  because  Jejihthah  was  not  likely 
to  go  to  IShiloh,  having  a  bitter. feud  with  the 
Ephraimites,  within  whose  territory  it  lay,  but 
bec.uise  no  Levitical  priest  would  have  lent  his 
services  to  put  a  human  victim  upon  the  altar  of 
God  ;  and  if  Jephthah  himself  had  immolated  her 
at  liis  own  home,  he  would  have  incurred  the 
triiile  guilt  of  the  impious  assumption  of  the 
priestly  office,  of  offering  at  an  unaccepted  place, 
and  presenting  a  sacrifice  abhorrent  to  the  law 
and  character  of  God.  Jephthah,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  pious  man  (v.  11),  and  from  his 
desi>atch  to  the  Ammonite  king  [vv.  14-'27),  well 
acquainted  with  the  Mosaic  history,  would  not 
have  perpetrated  any  of  these  ])resumiituous  sins; 
and  hence  we  conclude  that  no  sacrifice  of  the  kind 
was  made.  Dropping,  therefore,  the  alternative 
part  of  the  vow,  and  accepting  the  first  part  of  it 
as  that  which  Je])hthah  performed — viz.,  that 
whatsoever  came  forth  of  the  doors  of  his  house 
to  meet  him,  when  he  returned  in  peace  from  the 
children  of  Ammon,  should  surely  be  the  Lord's — 
we  believe  that  liis  daughter  was  consecrated  for 
life  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  This  view  is 
strengthened  both  by  the  significant  clause,  "she 
knew  no  man,"  being  doomed  to  live  unmarried — 
a  disai)poiutment  i)articularly  severe  to  a  Hebrew 
damsel — and  by  the  annual  custom,  which  was 
thenceforth  adopted  by  her  female  associates,  of 
celebrating  her  deed  of  public  devotion,  it  was 
105 


a  custom  in  Israel,  40.  That  the  daughters 
of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament,  &c.  [r'iir^]— 
to  rehearse  {v.  11)  her  doings  ;  /.  e.,  to  praise  her 
for  the  religious  life  she  led.  It  might  be  that 
this  anniversary  was  observed  only  during  the 
lifetime  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  and  chiefly  by 
the  women  of  the  Gileadite  district  who  were 
acquainted  with  her,  or  cognizant  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  her  pious  self-sacrifice. 
This  view  of  Jephthah's  vow,  which  has  occasioned 
perplexity  in  every  subsequent  age  of  the  Church, 
seems  in  perfect  accordance  with  Scriv>ture,  and 
possesses  the  merit  of  rescuing  from  the  reproach 
of  a  dark  and  malignant  superstition  the  character 
of  a  judge  in  Israel,  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
enrolled  amongst  the  worthies  of  the  ancient 
Church. 

CHAP.  XII.  I-.3.-T11E  Epueaimites  quar- 
relling wiTU  Jephthah. 

1.  gathered  themselves  together  —  Hebrew, 
were  summoned,  and  went  northward.  After 
crossing  the  Jordan,  their  route  from  Ephraim 
was,  strictly  speaking,  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, towards  Mizpeh.  and  said  unto  Jeptithah, 
Wherefore  .  .  .  thou  .  .  .  didst  not  call  us.  This 
is  a  fresh  development  of  the  jealous,  rash,  and 
irritable  temper  of  the  Ephraimites.  The  ground 
of  their  offence  now  was  their  desire  of  enjoying 
the  credit  of  patriotism,  although  they  had  not 
shared  in  the  glory  of  victorjr.  2.  when  I  called 
you,  ye  delivered  me  not  out  of  their  hands. 
The  straightforward  answer  of  Jephthah  shows 
that  their  charge  was  false,  their  complaint  of 
not  being  treated  as  confederates  and  allies  entirely 
without  foundation,  and  their  boast  of  a  ready 
contribution  of  their  services  came  with  an  ill  grace 
from  people  who  had  purposely  delayed  appearing 
till  the  crisis  was  past.  3.  I  put  my  life  in  my 
hands— a  common  form  of  speech  in  the  East  for 
undertaking  a  duty  of  imminent  peril.  This  Jeph- 
thah had  done,  having  encountered  and  routed 
the  Ammonites,  with  the  aid  of  his  Gileadite  volun- 
teers alone;  and  since  the  Lord  had  enabled  him 
to  conquer  without  requiring  assistance  from  any 
other  tribe,  why  should  the  Ephraimites  take 
ofieuce?  They  ought  rather  to  have  been  de- 
lighted, and  thankful  that  the  war  had  terminated 
without  their  incurring  any  labour  and  danger. 

4-15.— Discerned  by  the  word  Sibeoleth, 
are  slaix  by  the  gileadites. 


The  slaughter 
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of  the  Ephraimites. 


with  Ephraim :  and  the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  they  said, 
Ye  Gileadites  '^are  fugitives  of  Ephraim  among  the  Ephraimites,  mid 

5  among  the  Manassites.  And  the  Gileadites  took  the  "^  passages  of  Jordan 
before  the  Ephraimites :  and  it  was  so,  that  when  those  Ephraimites  which 
were  escaped  said,  Let  me  go  over;  that  tlie  men  of  Gilead  said  unto  him, 

G  Art  thou  an  Ephraimite?  If  he  said,  Nay;  then  said  they  unto  him, 
Say  now  ^ Shibboleth;  and  he  said  Sibboleth:  for  he  could  not  frame  to 
])ronounce  it  right.  Tlien  they  took  him,  and  slew  him  at  the  passages 
of  Jordan :  and  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the  Ephraimites  forty  and  two 
thousand. 

7  And  Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years.  Then  died  Jephthah  the 
Gileadite,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Gilead. 

8,      And  after  him  Ibzan  of  Beth-lehem  judged  Israel.     And  he  had  thirty 

9  sous,  and  thirty  daughters,  whom  he  sent  abroad,  and  took  in  thirty 
daughters  from  abroad  for  his  sons:  and  he  judged  Israel  sevea  years. 

10  Then  died  Ibzan,  and  was  buried  at  Beth-lehem. 

11  And  after  him  Elon,  a  Zebulonite,  judged  Israel;  and  he  judged  Israel 

12  ten  years.  And  Elon  the  Zebulonite  died,  and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  in 
the  country  of  Zebulun. 

13  And  after  him  Abdon  the  son  of  Hillel,  a  Pirathnnite,  judged  Israel. 

14  And  he  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  ^nephews,  that  ^rode  on  threescore  and 

15  ten  ass  colts:  and  he  judged  Israel  eight  years.  And  Abdon  the  son  of 
Hillel  the  Pirathonite  died,  and  was  buried  in  Pirathon  in  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  -^in  the  mount  of  the  Amalekites. 

13  AND  the  children  of  Israel  ^did  evil  again  in  tbe  sight  of  the  liORD  ; 
"and  the  Lord  delivered  them  "into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  forty 
years. 
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4.  the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because 
they  said,  Ye  Gileadites  are  fugitives  of  Ephraim. 
Til 8  remonstrances  of  Jephthah,  though  reason- 
able and  temperate,  were  not  only  ineS'ectual,  but 
followed  by  insulting  sneers  that  the  Gileadites 
were  reckoned  both  by  the  western  Manassites 
and  Ephraimites  as  outcasts,  the  scum  and  re- 
fuse of  their  common  stock.  This  was  addressed 
to  a  peculiarly  sensitive  iieople.  A  feud  im- 
mediately ensued.  The  Gileadites,  determined  to 
chastise  this  public  affront,  gave  them  battle;  and 
having  defeated  the  Ephraimites,  chased  their 
foul  mouthed  but  cowardly  assailants  out  of  the 
territory;  and  rushing  to  the  ford  of  the  Jordan 
—a  few  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Jabbok  (Wady  Zerka)— intercepted  and 
slew  every  fugitive.  The  method  adoiited  for 
discovering  an  Ephraimite  was  liy  the  pi-onun- 
ciation  of  a  word  naturally  suggested  by  the  place 
where  they  stood.  "  Shibboleth"  means  a  stream, 
"Sibboleth"  a  burden.  The  Eastern  tribe  had, 
it  seems,  a  dialectical  provincialism  in  the  sound 
of  Shibboleth;  and  the  Ephraimites  could  uot 
bring  their  organs  to  pronounce  it. 

7.  Jephthah  ...  died.  After  a  government  of 
six  years  this  'mighty  man  of  valour  died;' and 
however  difficult  it  may  be  for  us  to  understand 
some  passages  in  his  history,  he  has  been  ranked 
by  apostolic  authority  among  the  worthies  of  the 
ancient  Church.  He  was  followed  by  a  succession 
of  minor  judges,  of  whom  the  only  memorials 
preserved  relate  to  the  number  of  their  families 
and  their  state. 

8.  after  him  Ibzan  of  Beth-lehem  judged  Israel. 
As  Beth-lehem  is  not  followed  by  the  distinguisli- 
iiig  term  Ephiatah  or  Judah,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  northern  Beth-lehem  is  meant— viz.,  that 
in  the  territory  of  Zebulua  (Josh.  xix.  15).  Jo.ve- 
phu8  ('Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  vii.,  sec.  13)  says 


that,  except  being  the  liead  of  a  very  numerous 
family,  '  he  did  nothing  in  the  seven  years  of  his 
administration  that  was  worth  recording,  or  de- 
served a  memorial.  So  he  died  an  old  man,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  country. 

11.  after  him  Elon,  a  Zebulonite  ['j'7ut.n, 
the  Zebulonite;  Septuagint,  AlXw/x  6  Zaj3ov\u)v- 
iTi;s].     Josephus  calls  him  Helon. 

13.  after  him  Abdon  the  son  of  Hillel,  a  Pira- 
thonite, judged  Israel  [pniJ  -  jnn  (the  T3  being 
dropjied,  as  was  often  the  case  among  the  Pho3- 
nicians,  in  the  word  n3P,  Gesaiius),  Bedan  (1  Sam. 
xii.  11),  'jinr-isn,  the  Pirathonite,  from  the  city 
Pirathon  ;  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Ter'ata,  six  miles  or  two 
hours  west  of  Shechem  (Nablils)  ('Biblical  Re- 
searches,' iii. ;  'Arab.  Lists,'  Part  i.,  Xo.  ix.);  Sep- 
tuagint, 'A/Soa)!/  o  ^apaSrwilrni].  Of  him  Josephus 
says  (' Anticpiities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  vii.,  sec.  15),  'He  is 
only  recorded  to  have  been  hajipy  in  his  children  ; 
for  the  jiublic  affairs  were  then  so  peaceable  and 
in  such  security  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  perform 
glorious  actions.  He  had  forty  sous,  and  by  them 
left  thirty  grandchildren ;  and  he  marched  in 
state  with  these  seventy,  who  were  all  very 
skilful  in  riding  horses  (ass-colts),  and  he  left 
them  all  alive  after  him.  He  died  an  old  man, 
and  obtained  a  magnificent  burial  in  Pirathon.' 

CHAP.  XIII.  1.— Israel  serves  tue  Philis- 
tines Forty  Years. 

1.  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines  forty  years.  The  Israelites  were 
rejireseuted  (ch.  x.  G,  7)  as  having  fallen  univer- 
sally into  a  state  of  gross  and  confirmed  idolatry; 
and  in  chastisement  of  this  great  apostasy  the 
Lord  raised  U])  enemies  that  harassed  them  in 
various  quarters,  especially  the  Ammonites  and 
Philistines.   The  invasions  and  defeat  of  the  former 


The  ancje^  appears  JUDGES  XIII. to  Manoah. 

2  And  there  was  a  certain  man  of  *Zorah,  of  the  family  of  the  Dauites, 

3  whose  name  was  Manoah  ;  and  his  wife  was  barren,  and  bare  not.  And 
the  ''angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  the  woman,  and  said  unto  her, 
Behold  now,  thou  aj't  barren,  and  bearest  not :  but  thou  shalt  conceive, 

4  and  bear  a  son.     Now  therefore  beware,  I  pray  thee,  and  '^drink  not  wine 

5  nor  strong  drink,  and  eat  not  any  unclean  thing:  for,  lo,  thou  shalt 
conceive,  and  bear  a  son;  and  no  "razor  shall  come  on  his  head:  for  the 
child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto  God  from  the  womb :  and  he  shall  -^  begin 
to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 

6  Then  the  woman  came  and  told  her  husband,  saying,  ^A  man  of  God 
came  unto  me,  and  ''his  countenance  was  like  the  countenance  of  an 
angel  of  God,  very  terrible :  but  I  asked  him  not  whence  he  was,  neither 

7  told  he  me  his  name:  but  he  said  unto  me,  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive, 
and  bear  a  son;  and  now  drink  no  wine  nor  strong  drink,  neither  eat  any 
unclean  thing :  for  the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  to  God  from  the  womb  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

8  Then  Manoah  entreated  the  Lord,  and  said,  0  my  Lord,  let  the  man 
of  God  which  thou  didst  send  come  again  unto  us,  and  teach  us  what  we 

9  shall  do  unto  the  child  that  shall  be  born.  And  God  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  Manoah ;  and  the  angel  of  God  came  again  unto  the  woman  as 

10  she  sat  in  the  field:  but  Manoah  her  husband  ims  not  with  her.  And 
the  woman  made  haste,  and  ran,  and  showed  her  husband,  and  said  unto 
him,  Behold,  the  man  hath  appeared  unto  me,  that  came  unto  me  the 

11  other  day.  And  Manoah  arose,  and  went  after  his  wife,  and  came  to  the 
man,  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  the  man  that  spakest  unto  the  woman  ? 

12  And  he  said,  I  am.     And  Manoah  said,  Now  let  thy  words  come  to  pass. 

13  ^How  shall  we  order  the  child,  and  ^how  shall  we  do  unto  him?  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Manoah,  Of  all  that  I  said  unto  the 

14  woman  let  her  beware.  She  may  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  cometh  of  the 
vine,  neither  let  her  drink  wine  or  strong  drink,  nor  eat  any  unclean 
thing :  all  that  I  commanded  her  let  her  observe. 

15  And  Manoah  said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  ^let  us 

16  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a  kid  ^for  thee.  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Manoah,  Though  thou  detain  me,  I  will  not 
eat  of  thy  bread  :  and  if  thou  wilt  offer  a  burnt  offering,  thou  must  offer 
it  unto  the  Lord.     For  Manoah  knew  not  that  he  teas  an  angel  of  the 
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were  narrated  in  the  two  chapters  immediately 
preceding  tliis ;  and  now  the  sacred  historian  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  inroads  of  the  latter  people. 
The  period  of  Philistine  ascendancy  comprised 
forty  years,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  Eion  till 
the  death  of  Samson. 

2-10.— An  Angel  appears  to  Manoah's  Wife. 

2.  Zorah— a  Danite  town  (Josh.  xv.  ?>S),  lying 
on  the  common  boundary  of  Jiidah  and  Dan,  so 
that  it  was  near  the  Philistine  border.  3.  the 
angel  of  the  Lord— the  messenger  of  the  covenant ; 
the  Divine  personage  who  made  so  many  re- 
markable a])pearance3  of  a  similar  kind  already 
described.  5.  tiiou  Shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a 
son.  This  predicted  child  being  to  be  a  Nazarite, 
the  mother  was,  for  the  sake  oi"  her  promised  off'- 
spring,  re(jiiired  to  practise  the  rigid  abstinence  of 
the  Nazarite  law  (see  on  Num.  vi.  3).  he  shall 
begin  to  deliver  Israel— a  prophecy  encouraging 
to  a  ijatriotic  man  ;  the  terms  of  it,  however,  indi- 
cated that  the  period  of  deliverance  was  still  to  be 
distant. 

8.  Then  Manoah  entreated  the  Lord.  On  being 
informed  by  his  wife  of  the  welcome  intimation, 
the  husband  made  it  the  subject  of  earnest  prayer 
to  God  ;  and  this  is  a  remarkable  instance,  indica- 
tive of  the  connection  which  God  has  established 
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between  prayer  and  the  fulfilment  of  His  pro- 
mises. 

11-14.— The  Angel  appears  to  Manoah. 

11.  Art  thou  the  man  that  spakest  unto  the 
woman?  Manoah's  intense  desire  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  angel's  visit  was  prompted,  not  by 
doubts  or  anxieties  of  any  kind,  but  was  the  fruit 
of  lively  faith,  and  of  his  great  anxiety  to  follow 
out  the  instructions  given.  'Blessed  was  he  who 
had  not  seen,  vet  had  believed.'  12.  How  shall 
we  order  the  child?  [nvin  carp  np'-n?;i]— What 
will  be  the  manner  of  the  child?— i.e.,  What  Eort 
of  a  child,  and  what  will  he  do? 

15-2;}.— Manoah's  Sacrifice. 

15.  let  us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have 
made  ready  a  kid.  The  stranger  declined  the 
intended  hospitality :  and  intimated  that  if  the 
meat  were  to  be  an.  offering,  it  must  be  presented 
to  the  Lord.  Manoah  needed  this  instruction, 
for  his  purpose  was  to  offer  the  prejiared  viauds  to 
Him,  not  as  the  Lord,  but  as  what  he  imagined 
Him  to  be,  not  even  an  angel  (v.  16),  but  a  pro- 
]ihet  or  merely  human  messenger.  It  was  on  this 
account,  and  not  as  rejecting  divine  honours,  that 
he  si)oke  in  this  manner  to  Manoah.  The  angel  s 
language  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  our  Lord, 


The  birth 
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of  Samson. 


17  Lord.  And  Manoah  said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  What  is  thy 
name,  that  when   thy  sayings  come  to  pass  we  may  do  thee  honour  ? 

18  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto   him,  .^Why  askest  thou  thus 

19  after  my  name,  seeing  it  is  *^ secret?  So  Manoah  took  a  kid  with  a  meat 
offering,  ^and  offered  it  upon  a  rock  unto  the  Lord:  and  the  angel  did 

20  wondrously;  and  Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on.  For  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  flame  went  up  toward  heaven  from  oft"  the  altar,  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar.  And  Manoah  and  his 
wife  looked  on  it,  and  '  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  ground._  But  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  did  no  more  appear  to  Manoah  and  to  his  wife. 

'"Then  Manoah  knew  that  he  icas  an  angel  of  the  Lord.  And  Manoah 
said  unto  liis  wife,  "We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  God.  But 
his  wife  said  unto  him.  If  the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would  not 
have  received  a  burnt  offering  and  a  meat  offering  at  our  hands,  neither 
would  he  have  showed  "  us  all  these  things,  nor  would  as  at  this  time 
have  told  us  such  things  as  these. 

And  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  ^Samson:  and  ^the 
25  child  grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him.  And  *the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
began  to  move  him  at  times  in  ^the  camp  of  Dan  between  'Zorah  and 
Eshtaol. 

AND  Samson  went  down  to  "Timnath,  and  ''saw  a  woman  in  Timnath 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines.  And  he  came  up,  and  told  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  said,  I  have  seen  a  woman  in  Timnath  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Philistines :  now  therefore  "get  her  for  me  to  wife.     Then 
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Matt.  xix.  17.  17.  What  is  thy  name  ?  Manoah's 
request  elicited  the  most  uue(iuivocal  i^roofs  of 
the  diviuity  of  this  supernatural  visitor — in  liis 
name  "secret"  ['N''?5,  wonderful]  (used  in  regard 
to  what  is  supernatural,  cf.  Isa.  ix.  6),  and  iu  the 
miraculous  flame  that  betokened  the  accejitance 
of  the  sacrifice.  There  was  an  extraordinary 
mystery  envelopins;  the  angel's  apjiearauce  to 
Manoah  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  in  his  subsequent 
procedure,  which  stamped  him  iu  the  eyes  of  that 
l)ious  pair  as  wouderful.  There  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference betweeen  the  mode  of  the  Divine  proce- 
dure iu  pre-intimating  the  births  of  Isaac  and  of 
Samson.  '  While  Jehovah  enters  Abraham's  abode 
as  a  guest,  and  partakes  of  the  food  that  is  set 
before  him,  in  the  history  of  Mauoah,  on  the  con- 
trary, "the  angel  of  Jehovah"  exjiressly  decliues 
to  do  so.  How  shall  we  explain  this  difference  ? 
In  Abraham's  case  so  intimate  a  relation  subsists 
between  him  and  his  God,  that  he  obtains  a  dis- 
tinction which,  in  accordance  with  his  exalted 
vocation  as  the  Friend  of  God,  he  only  could  ob- 
tiiu.  But  another  relation  comes  before  us,  where 
the  standing-point  of  the  theocratic  law  had  re- 
vealed the  alienation  between  God  and  man,  and 
the  majesty  of  God  is  there,  even  as  on  mount 
Sinai,  a  majesty  fenced  around  with  bounds  that 
may  not  be  passed'  (HdverniclSs  'Introduction  to 
the  Pentateuch,'  p.  IGO). 

22.  We  shall  surely  die,  because  -vre  have  seen 
God— (see  on  Gen.  xvi.  13. )  The  fiequent  manifes- 
tations of  the  angel  of  Jehovah  to  the  worthies  of 
the  early  Jewisii  Church  had  rendered  the  descrip- 
tion of  His  terrible  majesty  a  current  tradition. 
A  popular  belief  also  ]>revailed  that  tiie  party  to 
whom  He  thus  revealed  Himself  would  die.  In 
this  belief  Manoah  ])articipated  ;  and  he  was  re- 
lieved from  the  painful  apprehension  of  impendiiig 
death  only  by  the  seasonable  and  ha])py  sugges- 
tion of  his  wife,  that  the  acceptance  of  their  oifer- 
ings  was  a  yiledge  of  His  gracious  and  beueticeut 
purposes  towards  them. 
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24,  25. — Samson  born. 

24.  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name 
Samson.  The  birth  of  this  cliild  of  yiromise,  and 
the  report  of  the  imjiortant  national  services  he 
was  to  render,  must  from  the  first  have  made 
him  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  and  careful  in- 
struction. 25.  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to 
move  him  at  times— not  probably  as  it  moved 
the  prophets,  who  were  charged  with  an  insjiired 
message,  but  kindling  in  his  youthful  bosom  a 
spirit  of  high  and  devoted  patriotism,  [i^vj/  is 
improiierly  rendered  in  our  version  "at  times," 
as  if  the  Divine  afflatus  was  merely  occasional ; 
for  the  purijort  of  this  verse  is  to  state  that  an 
extraordinary  influence  began  to  be  exerted  upon 
him  for  tli3  flr  sttime.  dpq  denotes  an  anvil,  a 
tread  of  the  foot,  an  impression  on  the  senses 
made  with  sudden  violence;  and  hence  tro]i  to 
agitate  the  mind,  to  arouse  it  to  a  state  of  power- 
ful emotion.]  The  word,  as  employed  in  the  present 
instance,  is  evidently  expressive  of  the  excitaticui 
of  the  Hebrew  youth  to  feats  of  chivalrous  valour, 
exceeding  anything  which  he  or  any  of  his  com- 
panions could  have  exhibited,  if  they  had  been 
left  to  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  strength,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  prepared,  by  the  experience 
which  he  thus  had  of  supernatural  aid,  to  trust  in 
Jehovah  when  he  should  be  called  to  fill  situa- 
tions in  which  nothing  short  of  that  aid  could 
enable  him  successfully  to  cope  with  the  enemies 
of  his  people  (cf.  ch.  xiv.  G  ;  xv.  14).  Eshtaol — 
the  free  city.  It,  as  well  as  Zorah,  stood  on  the 
border  between  Judah  and  Dan. 

CHAP.  XIV.  1-5. —  Samson  dksires  a  Wife 
OF  THE  Philistines. 

1.  Timnath — now  Tibna,  about  three  miles  from 
Zorah,  his  birthplace,  saw  a  woman  ...  of  the 
Philistines.  2.  get  her  for  me  to  wife.  In  the 
East,  parents  did,  and  do  in  many  cases  still,  nego- 
tiate the  marriage  alliances  for  their  sons.  During 
their  period  of  ascendancy,  the  Philistine  invaders 
1  had  settled  in  the  towns ;  and  the  intercourse  be- 
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Lis  father  and  bis  mother  said  unto  him,  Is  there  never  a  woman  among 
tlie  daughters  of  ''thy  brethren,  or  among  all  my  people,  that  thoii  goest 
to  take  a  wife  of  the  ^uncircumcised  Philistines?     And  Samson  said  unto 

4  his  father,  Get  her  for  me;  for  ^sbe  pleaseth  me  well.  But  his  father  and 
his  mother  knew  not  that  it  was  -^of  the  Lord,  that  he  sought  an  occasion 
against  the  PbiHstines:  for  at  that  time  the  Philistines  had  dominion 

5  over  Israel.  Then  went  Samson  down,  and  his  father  and  his  mother,  to 
Timnath,  and  came  to  the  vineyards  of  Timnath;  and,  behold,  a  young 

6  lion  roared  ^  against  him.  And  ^  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily 
upon  him,  and  he  rent  him  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and  he  had 
nothing  in  his  hand:  but  he  told  not  his  fatlier  or  his  mother  what  he 

7  had  done.  And  he  went  down  and  talked  with  the  woman ;  and  she 
pleased  Samson  well. 

8  And  after  a  time  he  returned  to  take  her,  and  he  turned  aside  to  see 
the  carcase  of  the  lion  ;  and,  behold,  there  teas  a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey 

9  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion.  And  he  took  thereof  in  his  hands,  and  went 
on  eating,  and  came  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  he  gave  them,  and 
they  did  eat :  but  he  told  not  them  that  he  had  taken  the  houey  out  of 
the  carcase  of  the  lion. 

10  So  his  father  went  down  unto  the  woman:  and  Samson  made  there  a 

1 1  feast ;  for  so  used  the  young  men  to  do.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they 

12  saw  him,  that  they  brought  thirty  companions  to  be  with  him.  And 
Samson  said  unto  them,  I  will  now  '*put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you :  if  ye 
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tween  them  and  the  Israelites  was  often  of  such 
a  friendly  and  familiar  character  as  to  issue  in 
matrimonial  relations.  Moreover,  the  Philistines 
Avere  not  in  the  number  of  tlie  seven  devoted  na- 
tions of  Canaan,  with  whom  the  law  forbade  them 
to  marry.  3.  Is  tliere  never  a  woman  among  tlie 
daughters  of  thy  brethren  — ;.  e.,  of  thine  own 
tribe ;  a  Danite  woman.  Samson  said  .  .  .  Get  her 
for  me;  for  she  pleaseth  me  ■well— is  Vt,  'she  is 
rij^ht  in  mine  eyes;'  not  by  her  beautiful  coun- 
tenance or  handsome  figure,  but  right  or, fit  for  his 
purpose.  And  this  throws  light  on  the  historian's 
remark  in  reference  to  the  resistance  of  his 
parents ;  '  they  knew  not  that  it  was  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  sought  an  occasion  against  the  Philistines,' 
—rather,  from  the  Philistines— originating  on  their 
side.  The  Lord,  by  a  course  of  retributive  pro- 
ceedings, was  about  to  destroy  the  Philistine 
l)o\ver;  and  the  means  which  He  meant  to  employ 
was  not  the  forces  of  a  numerous  army,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  preceding  judges,  but  the  miraculous 
prowess  of  the  single-handed  champion  of  Israel. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  provocation  to  hosti- 
lities could  only  spring  out  of  a  private  quarrel ; 
and  this  marriage  scheme  was  doubtless  suggested 
by  the  secret  influence  of  the  Spirit  as  the  best 
way  of  accomplishing  the  intended  result. 

5-9. — He  kills  a  Lion. 

5.  a  young  lion — Hebrew,  a  lion  in  the  pride  of 
his  youthful  prime.  The  wild  mountain  passes 
of  Judah  were  the  lairs  of  savage  beasts ;  and 
most,  or  all,  the  'lions '  of  Scripture  occur  in  that 
wild  country.     6.  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 

mightily  upon  him  [n^sn]— cleft,  broke  through ; 
used  specially  of  the  Spirit  of  God  proving  men : 
came  upon,  fell  suddenly  upon  him,  communicat- 
ing those  extraordinary  energies  by  which  he  was 
qualified  to  perform  feats  of  physical  strength  far 
beyond  the  natural  capability  of  man.  His  rend- 
ing and  killing  the  shaggy  monster,  without  any 
weapon  in  his  hand,  was  accomplished  by  that 
superhuman  courage  and  sti-ength  which  the 
supernatural  influences  of  the  Spirit  enabled  him 
to  put  forth,  and  by  the  exertion  of  which,  in  such 
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private  incidental  circumstances,  he  was  gradually 
trained  to  confide  in  them  for  the  more  public 
work  to  which  he  was  destined.  7.  talked  with 
the  woman— «.  e.,  espoused  her;  for  the  interview 
between  the  youth  of  difi^erent  sexes  is  extremely 
rare  and  limited  in  the  East,  and  generally  after 
they  are  betrothed. 

8.  after  a  time  he  returned  to  take  her — 
probably  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  usual 
interval  between  the  ceremonies  of  betrothal  and 
marriage.  It  was  spent  by  the  bride  elect  with 
her  parents  in  preparation  for  the  nuptials;  and 
at  the  proper  time  the  bridegroom  returned  to 
take  her  home,  a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in 
the  carcase  of  the  lion.  Aristotle  and  other 
eminent  naturalists  affirm  that  bees  will  not 
alight  upon  a  dead  carcase,  nor  taste  the  flesh. 
Nor  is  there  in  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  sacred 
historian  anything  at  variance  with  this  statement 
of  Aristotle.  In  such  a  climate  the  myriads  of 
insects  and  the  ravages  of  birds  of  prey,  together 
with  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  would  in  a 
few  months  put  the  carcase  in  a  state  inviting  to 
such  cleanly  animals  as  bees.  And  the  phrase, 
"after  a  tinie,"  which  introduces  the  relation  of 
this  incident,  shows  that  the  hiving  of  the  bees  in 
the  carcase  of  the  lion  was  long  posterior  to  the 
death  of  the  animal,  when  it  had  been  completely 
divested  of  all  putrid  effluvia,  and  reduced  to  a 
mere  skeleton. 

10,  11.— His  Marriage  Feast. 

10.  his  father  went  down.  The  father  is  men- 
tioned as  the  head  and  representative  ©f  Samson's 
relatives.  Samson  made  there  a  feast.  The 
wedding  festivity  lasted  a  week.  The  men  and 
women  were  probal)ly  entertained  in  sejiarate 
ayiartmeiits— the  bride,  with  her  female  relatives, 
at  her  parents'  house ;  Samson,  in  some  place 
obtained  for  the  occasion,  as  he  was.  a  stranger. 
A  large  number  of  paranymphs,  or  '  friends  of  the 
bridegroom,'  furnished,  no  doubt,  b.v  the  bride's 
family,  attended  his  party,  ostensibly  to  honour 
the  nuptials,  but  really  as  spies  on  his  proceedings. 

12-18.-HIS   ElDDLE. 

12. 1  Will  now  put  forth  a  riddle.    Eiddles  are 
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denied  //is  wife. 
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can  certainly  declare  it  me  ^within  the  seven  da\s  of  the  feast,  and  find 
it  out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirty  ^sheets  and  thirty  change  ^of  garments : 

13  but  if  ye  cannot  declare  ii  me,  then  shall  ye  give  me  thirty  sheets  and 
thirty  change  of  garments.     An-d  they  said  unto  him,  Put  forth  thy 
riddle,  that  we  may  hear  it.     And  he  said  unto  them, 
Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat, 
And  oiit  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness. 

And  they  could  not  in  three  days  expound  the  riddle.  And  it 
came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  said  unto  Samson's  wife, 
^'Entice  thy  husband,  that  he  may  declare  unto  us  the  riddle,  'lest  we 
burn  thee  and  thy  father's  house  with  fire :  have  5'e  called  us  *  to  take 

16  that  we  have ?  is  it  not  so?  And  Samson's  wife  wept  before  him,  and 
said,  '"■  Thou  dost  but  hate  me,  and  lovest  me  not :  thou  hast  put  forth  a 
riddle  unto  the  children  of  my  people,  and  hast  not  told  it  me.  And  he 
said  unto  her.  Behold,  I  have  not  told  it  my  father  nor  my  mother,  and 
shall  I  tell  it  thee  ?  And  she  wept  before  him  ^  the  seven  days,  while 
their  feast  lasted ;  and  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  he 
told  her,  because  she  lay  sore  upon  him :  and  she  told  the  riddle  to  the 
children  of  her  people.  And  the  m.en  of  the  city  said  unto  him  on  the 
seventh  day  before  the  sun  went  down, 

What  is  sweeter  than  honey? — and  what  is  stronger  than  a  lion  ? 
And  he  said  unto  them.  If  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had 
not  found  out  my  riddle.  And  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him, 
and  he  went  down  to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them,  and  took 
tlieir  *^  spoil,  and  gave  change  of  garments  unto  them  which  expounded 
the  riddle. 

And  his  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  went  up  to  his  father's  house. 

20  But  Samson's  wife  was  given  to  his  companion,  whom  he  had  used  as  his 
friend. 

15  BUT  it  came  to  pass  within  a  while  after,  in  the  time  of  wheat  har- 
vest, that  Samson  visited  his  wife  with  "a  kid;  and  he  said,  I  will  go 
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a  favourite  Oriental  amusement  at  festive  enter- 
tainments of  this  nature,  and  rewards  are  otFered 
to  those  who  give  the  solution.  Samson's  riddle 
related  to  honey  got  iu  the  lion's  carcase.  The 
prize  he  offered  was  thirty  sindinim,  or  shirts — 
not  sheets,  as  in  our  version,  but  wide  linen  gar- 
ments worn  next  the  body,  only,  it  would  seem, 
by  persons  of  rank  and  wealth— and  thirty  changes 
of  garments,  probably  woollen.  Three  days  were 
passed  in  vain  attempts  to  unravel  the  enigma. 
The  festive  week  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close, 
when  they  secretly  enlisted  the  services  of  the 
newly  married  wife. 

17.  slie  wept  before  Mm  tlie  seven  days,  while 
their  feast  lasted.  Three  days  of  the  seven  had 
already  elapsed  before  slie  was  asked  and  had 
undertaken  to  do  so.  But  the  full  week  is  men- 
tioned, according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning, 
which  is  followed  in  Scripture  ;  just  as  it  was 
foretold  that  our  Lord  should  be  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  grave,  although  He  was  not 
laid  in  the  tomb  till  late  in  the  first,  and  He  left 
it  very  early  on  the  third  day.  Having  got  tlie 
secret,  she  revealed  it  to  her  friends. 

ploughed  with  my  heifer— a  metaphor  borrowed 
from  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  not  only  oxen, 
but  cows  and  heifers,  were,  and  continue  to  be, 
employed  in  dragging  tlie  plough.  Divested  of 
metaphor,  the  meaning  is  taken  by  some  in  a 
criminal  sense,  but  probably  bears  no  more  than 
that  they  had  resorted  to  the  aid  of  his  wife— an 
unworthy  expedient,  which  might  have  been 
deemed  by  a  man  of  less  noble  spirit  and  generosity 
as  releasing  him  from  the  obligation  to  fulfil  his 
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bargain.  The  Philistine  plough,  as  seen  in  the 
Shephelah  at  the  present  aay,  is  a  very  primitive 
implement,  formed  of  a  rude  piece  of  wood,  pointed 
with  iron,  and  attached  to  a  short  upright  handle, 
which  the  ploughman  holds  in  one  hand,  while  he 
urges  the  cattle  with  a  pole  in  the  other.  It  is 
usually  drawn,  as  from  Samson's  simile  it  may  be 
concluded  it  was  in  his  days,  by  a  couple  of  small 
bullocks,  or  heifers. 
19,  20. — He  slays  Thirty  Philistine.s. 

19.  went  down  to  Ashlielon,  and  slew  thirty 
men.  This  town  was  about  twenty-four  miles 
west  by  south-west  from  Timnatli ;  and  his  selec- 
tion of  this  place,  which  was  dictated  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  was  probably  owing  to  its  bitter 
hostility  to  Israel,  took  their  spoil.  The  custom 
of  stripping  a  slain  enemy  was  not  unknown  in 
Hebrew  warfare. 

20.  his  companion,  whom  he  had  used  as  his 
friend— i.  e.,  'the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,'  who 
was  the  medium  of  communicating  during  the 
festivities  between  him  and  his  bride;  and  whose 
acceptance  of  her  hand,  therefore,  was  an  act  of 
base  treachery,  that  could  not  fail  to  provoke  the 
just  resentment  of  Samson. 

CHAP.  XV.  1, 2.— Samson  is  denied  nis  Wife. 

1.  in  the  time  of  wheat  harvest— ?".  e.,  about 
the  end  of  our  April,  or  the  beginning  of  our  May. 
The  shocks  of  grain  were  then  giithered  into 
heaps,  and  lying  on  the  field,  or  on  the  threshing- 
Hoors.  It  was  the  dry  season— dry  far  beyond  our 
exjierience- and  the  grain  in  a  most  combustible 
state.  Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid.  Jt 
is  usual  for  a  visitor  in  the  East  to  carry  some 
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the  Philistines. 


in  to  my  wife  into  tlie  chamber:  but  her  father  would  not  suffer  him  to 

2  go  in.  And  her  father  said,  I  verily  thought  that  thou  hadst  utterly 
hated  her ;  therefore  I  gave  her  to  thy  companion :  is  not  her  younger 
sister  fairer  than  she  ?  ^take  her,  I  pray  thee,  instead  of  her. 

3  And  Snmson  said  concerning  them,  ^  Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless 

4  than  the  Philistines,  though  I  do  them  a  displeasure.  And  Samson  went 
and  caught  three  hundred  ^foxes,  and  took  *  firebrands,  and  turned  tail 

5  to  tail,  and  put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  between  two  tails.  And  when 
he  had  set  the  brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  standing  corn  of  the 
Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both  the  shocks,  and  also  the  standing  corn, 

G  with  the  vine)^ards  and  olives.  Then  the  Philistines  said.  Who  hath 
done  this  ?  And  they  answered,  Samson,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Timnite, 
because  he  had  taken  his  wife,  and  given  her  to  his  companion.  And 
the  Philistines  came  up,  and  burnt  her  and  her  father  with  fire. 

7  And  Samson  said  unto  them.  Though  ye  have  done  this,  yet  will  I  be 

8  avenged  of  you,  and  after  that  I  will  cease.  And  he  smote  them  ^  hip 
and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter :  and  he  went  down  and  dwelt  in  the 
top  of  the  rock  Etara. 
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present.    In  this  case  it  might  be  not  only  as  a 
tolcou  of  civility,  but  of  reconciliation  ;  and  a  kid 
was  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  (cf.  Gen.  xxxviii. 
16,  17;   Luke  xv.  29).     lie  said— i.  e.,  to  himself. 
It  was  his  secret  purpose,    into  tlie  chamber — 
the  female  apartments,   or  harem.      2.  I  verily 
thought   that   thou   hadst    utterly   hated   her. 
This  allegation  was  a  mere  sham— a  flimsy  pretext 
to  excuse  his  refusal  of  admittance.     The  proposal 
he  made  of  a  marriage  with  her  younger  sister 
was  but  an  insult  to  Samson,  and  one  which  it 
was  imlawful   for  an  Israelite  to   accept  (Lev. 
xviii.  18). 
3-8.— He  burns  the  Philistines'  Corn. 
3.  Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  than  the 
Philistines.    This  nefarious  conduct  provoked  the 
hero's  just  indignation,  and  he  resolved  to  take 
signal  vengeance.      4.   went   and   caught   three 
hundred  foxes— rather  [d'^vvj'],  jackals— an  animal 
between  a  wolf  and  a  fox  (Canis  aureus),  which, 
unlike  our  fox,  a  solitary  creature,  are  gregarious, 
prowl  in  large  packs  or  herds,  and  abound  in  the 
mountains  of  Palestine.     The  collection  of  so  great 
a  number  would  require  both  time  and  assistance. 
They  were  jirobably  snared  into  traps,  or  caught 
in  pitfalls;  and  as  these  creatures  are  exceedingly 
numerous  about  Gaza  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Philistia  (Hasselquist :   cf.  Josh.  xix.  3;    1  Sam. 
xiii.   17),  Samson  could  have  had  no  difficulty, 
with  the  aid  of  servants,  in  procuring  the  number 
here    specified.      took    firebrands  —  torches    or 
matches,  which  would  burn  slowly,  retaining  the 
lire,  and  blaze  fiercely  when  blown  by  the  wind. 
He  put  two  jackals  together,  tail  by  tail,  and 
fastened    tightly    a    fire-match    between    them. 
But  the  uniting  cord  was  yirobably  of  considerable 
length,  so  that,  the  animals  being  gregarious,  they 
might  run  in  coujiles,  and  though  tied,  be  little, 
if  at  all,  impeded  in  their  movements.     At  night- 
fall he  lighted  the  firebrand,  and  sent  each  j>air  suc- 
cessively down  from  the  hills  into  the  '  Shephelah,' 
or  ])lain  of  Philistia,  lying  on  the  borders  of  Dan 
and  Judah— a  rich  and  extensive  corn  district. 
The  pain  caused  by  the  fire  would  make  the  ani- 
mals toss  about  to  a  wide  extent,  kindling  one 
great   conflagration;    but    no    one    could    render 
assistance    to    his    neighbour,    the    devastation 
was  so  general,   the  panic  would   be    so    great. 


obvious,  for   the  end  proposed,  that  the  wit  of 
man  could  devise.     We  accordingly  find  that  Ovid 
alludes  to  the  practice,  and  mentions  that  foxes 
and  firebrands  were  every  year  exhibited  at  Rome, 
and  killed  in  the  circus.     For  it  was  the  custom 
in  many  places  to  sacrifice,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
animals  which  did  particular  injury  to  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.     In  consequence  of  this  they  introduced 
these  foxes,  which  had  been  employed  for  that 
purpose  with  firebrands.     He  then  mentions  au 
instance  of  much  injury  by  a  fox  accoutred  with  a 
firebrand.'    This  incident  has  been  so  frequently 
made  the  subject  of  infidel  raillery,  that  several 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  explain    it    away. 
One  commentator  maintains  that  the  agents  em- 
ployed by  Samson  were  not  four-footed  animals, 
but  the  Shualim,  or  men  of  Shual,  a  district  on 
the  borders  of  Philistia.     Kennicott,  on  the  sup- 
port of  seven  MSS.,  holds  that  the  proper  reading 
should  be,  not  Shualim,  but  Sholim,  handfuls  of 
sheaves ;  and  that  what  Samson  did  was  to  place 
the  shocks  of  corn  two  by  two  endways,  so  that 
the  fire,  aided  by  a  smart  breeze,  was  no  sooner 
'sent  in'  amongst  the  dry  grain,  than  it  quickly 
consumed  it.    But  it  is  objected  to  this  translation 
that  Sholim,  which  occurs  only  three  times  in  ths 
Scriiitures,  means  strictly  a  handful,  and  cannot, 
but  by  a  very  forced  construction,  signify  sheaves. 
On  every  view,  the  commonly  received  opinion  is 
the  most  probable  {Jamieson's  edition  of  Paxton's 
'Illustrations  of  Scripture  Natural  History,'  p 
361).     6.  Who  hath  done  this?    The  author  of 
this  outrage,  and  the  cause  that  provoked  such  an 
€xtraordinary  retaliation,   soon   became    known ; 
and  the  sufferers,  enraged  by  the  destruction  of 
their  crops,  rushing  with  tumultuous  fury  to  the 
house    of    Samson's    wife,    "burnt  her  and    her 
father  with  fire."    This  was  a  remarkable  retribu- 
tion.     To  avoid  this  menace  she  had  betrayed 
her  husband,  and  by  that  unprincipled  conduct 
eventually  exposed  herself  to  the  horrid  doom 
which,  at  the  sacrifice  of  conjugal  fidelity,  she  had 
sought  to  escape. 

7.  Though  ye  have  done  this,  yet  will  I  be 
avenged  of  you.  By  that  act  the  husbandmen 
had  been  the  instruments  in  avenging  his  private 
and  personal  wrongs.  But  as  a  judge,  divinely 
apiiointed  to  deliver  Israel,  his  work  of  retribution 


1  here  IS  reason  to  think,' says  i?Mrdpr(' Oriental  I  was  not  yet  accomplished.  8.  smote  them  hip 
Customs,  in  loco),  'that  there  was  nothing  new  or  and  thigh— a  proverbial  expression  for  a  merciless 
uncommon  in  this  operation,  as  it  was  the  most  |  slaughter    went  down  ^nd  dwelt  in  the  top  of 
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the  gates  of  Gaza. 


Then  the  Philistines  went  up,  and  pitched  in  Judah,  and  spread  them- 
selves in  Lehi.  And  the  men  of  Judah  said,  Why  are  ye  come  up  against 
us  ?  And  they  answered,  To  bind  Samson  are  we  come  up,  to  do  to  him 
as  he  hath  done  to  us.  Then  three  thousand  men  of  Judah  ^  went  to  the 
top  of  the  rock  Etam,  and  said  to  Samson,  Knowest  thou  not  that  the 
Philistines  are  *  rulers  over  us?  what  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  unto  us? 
And  he  said  unto  them.  As  they  did  unto  me,  so  have  I  done  unto  them. 
12  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  are  come  down  to  bind  thee,  that  we  may 
deliver  thee  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  And  Samson  said  unto 
them.  Swear  unto  me,  that  ye  will  not  fall  upon  me  yourselves.  And 
they  spake  unto  him,  saying,  No;  but  we  will  bind  thee  fast,  and  deliver 
thee  into  their  hand:  but  surely  we  will  not  kill  thee.  And  they  bound 
him  with  two  new  cords,  and  brought  him  up  from  the  rock. 

And  when  he  came  unto  Lehi,  the  Philistines  shouted  against  him: 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that 
were  upon  his  arms  became  as  flax  that  was  burnt  with  fire,  and  his 
bands  '^loosed  from  off  his  hands.  And  he  found  a  ^new  jawbone  of  an 
ass,  and  put  forth  his  hand  and  took  it  and  slew  "^a  thousand  men  there- 
with.    And  Samson  said, 

With  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  ^  heaps  upon  heaps. 

With  the  jaw  of  an  ass  have  I  slain  a  thousand  men. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  that  he 
cast  away  the  jawbone  out  of  his  hand,  and  called  that  place  '^^  Ramath- 
lehi. 

And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  called  on  the  Lord,  and  said,  '^Thou  hast 
given  this  great  deliverance  into  the  hand  of  thy  servant :  and  now  sliall 
I  die  for  thirst,  and  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  uncircumcised  ?  But  God 
clave  an  hollow  place  that  icas  in  ^^  the  jaw,  and  there  came  water  there- 
out; and  when  he  had  drunk,  Hiis  spirit  came  again,  and  he  revived: 
wherefore  he  called  the  name  thereof  ^-  Eu-hakkore,  which  is  in  Lehi 
unto  this  day. 

And  he  judged  Israel -'"in  the  days  of  the  Philistines  twenty  years. 

THEN  went  Samson  to  Gaza,  and  saw  there  ^  an  harlot,  and  went  in 
unto  her.  And  it  icas  told  the  Gazites,  saying,  Samson  is  come  hither. 
And  they  "compassed  hi)7i  in,  and  laid  wait  for  him  all  night  in  the  gate 
of  the  city,  and  were  ^  quiet  all  the  night,  saying.  In  the  morning,  when 
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the  rock  Etam— rather,   went  clown   and   dwelt 
|r]'rp3]  in  a  cleft;   i.  e.,  a  cave  or  cavera  of  the 
''cliff' Etam. 
9-13.— He   is  bound  by  the  Men  of  Judah, 

AMD   DELIVERED   TO    THE    PhILTSTINE.S. 

9.  Then  the  Philistines  went  up— to  tlie  liigli 
land  of  Jndali.  and  spread  themselves  in  Lehi 
—a  district  on  tlie  border  of  the  Philistine  terri- 
tory, now  elLekieh,  abounding  with  limestone 
clitfs,  the  sides  of  which  are  perforated  with 
caves.  The  object  of  the  Philistines  in  this  ex)>e- 
dition  was  to  apprehend  Samson,  in  revenge  for 
the  great  slanghter  he  had  committed  oii  their 
people.  With  a  view  of  freeing  bis  own  conntry- 
men  from  all  danger  from  the  infuriated  Philis- 
tines he  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  and  sur- 
rendered a  fettered  ])risoner  into  their  power. 
Exulting  with  joy  at  the  near  prospect  of  riddance 
from  so  formidable  an  enemy,  they  went  to  meet 
him.  But  by  a  sudden  illa]jse  of  the  Si)irit  he 
exerted  his  superhuman  strength,  and  finding  a 
new  (or  moist)  jawbone  of  an  ass,  he  laid  hold 
of  it,  and,  with  nO'  other  weapon,  slew  a  thou- 
sand men  at  a  place  which  lie  called  Eamath- 
lehi— ?.  e.,  the  hill  of  the  jawbone,  a  chain  of 
steep,  craggy  rocks.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  traced  by  the  sacred  historian,  not  to  the 
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rugged  character  of  the  hill,  but  to  Samson's 
throwing  away  of  the  jawbone  [as  if  written, 
not  as  in  the  Hebrew  text,  v'2  npn,  but  vh  l^n"!, 
from  nni,  to  throw  (Ce^eMiMS,  sub  voce)]. 

16.  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  heaps  upon 
heaps.  The  inadequacy  of  the  weapon  plainly 
shows  this  to  have  been  a  miraculous  feat,  'a 
case  of  sujiernatural  strength  ;'  just  as  the  gift  of 
pro])hecy  is  a  case  of  supernatural  knowledge 
(Chalmers). 

19.  an  hollow  place  ...  in  the  jaw— in  Lelii, 
taking  the  word  as  a  pi'oper  noun,  marking  the 
place,  his  spirit  came  again.  His  strength, 
exhausted  by  the  violent  and  long -continued 
exertion,  was  recruited  by  the  refreshing  draught 
from  the  spring;;  and  it  was  called  Enhakkore, 
the  '  sui>plication  well,*^  a  name  which  records  the 
piety  of  this  heroic  champion. 

CHAP.  XVI.  1-3. —  Samson  carries  away 
THE  Gates  of  Gaz.^. 

1.  Gaza  [nv^,  the  strong]  —  now  Guzzah  ;  the 
capital  of  the  largest  of  the  five  Philistine  prin- 
cipal cities,  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of 
Aslikelon,  and,  like  that  town,  was  captured  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  re-taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines.   The  object  of  Samson's  visit  to  this  city  is 
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Delilah  corrupted 

3  it  is  day,  we  shall  kill  him.  And  Samson  lay  till  midnight,  and  arose  at 
midnight,  and  took  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts, 
and  went  away  with  them,  ^bar  and  all,  and  put  them  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of  an  hill,  that  is  before  Hebron. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  afterward,  that  he  loved  a  woman  ^  in  the  valley 

5  of  Sorek,  whose  name  was  Delilah.  And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
came  up  unto  her,  and  said  unto  her,  *  Entice  him,  and  see  wherein  his 
great  strength  lieth,  and  by  what  means  we  may  prevail  against  him,  that 
we  may  bind  him  to  ^  afflict  him :  and  we  will  give  thee,  every  one  of  us, 
eleven  XwxnAi&A  pieces  of  silver. 

6  And  Delilah  said  to  Samson,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherein  thy  great 
strength  lieth,  and  wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound  to  afflict  thee. 

7  And  Samson  said  unto  her.  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  *^ green  withs  that 

8  were  never  dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  be  as  ^another  man.  Then 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines  brought  up  to  her  seven  green  withs  which  had 

9  not  been  dried,  and  she  "^  bound  him  with  them.  Now  there  were  men 
lying  in  wait,  abiding  with  her  in  the  chamber.  And  she  said  unto  him. 
The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he  brake  the  withs,  as  a 
thread  of  tow  is  broken  when  it  ^toucheth  the  fire:  ''so  his  strength  was 
not  known. 

10  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Behold,  thoii  hast  mocked  me,  and  told 
me  lies:  now  *tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound. 

11  And  he  said  unto  her,  •'"If  they  bind  me  fast  with  new  ropes  ^that  never 

12  were  occupied,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  be  as  another  man.     Delilah 
therefore  took  new  ropes,  and  bound  ^him  therewith,  and  said  unto  him, 
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not  recorded  ;  and,  unless  be  had  gone  in  disguise, 
it  was  a  perilous  exposure  of  bis  life  in  one  of  the 
enemy's  strongholds.  It  soon  transpired  that  he 
M'as  there,  and  it  was  immediately  resolved  to 
secure  him ;  but  deeming  themselves  certain  of 
their  i^rey,  the  Gazites  deferred  the  execution  of 
their  measures  till  the  morning.  3.  Samson  .  .  . 
arose  at  midniglit,  and  took  the  doors  of  the 
gate  of  the  city.  A  ruinous  pile  of  masonry  is 
still  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  the  gate.  It  was 
]>robably  a  part  of  the  town  wall;  and  as  this  ruin 
IS  "toward  Hebron,"  there  is  no  improbability  in 
the  tradition,  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of 
an  hill  that  is  before  Hebron.  That  hill  is  el- 
Montar;  but  by  "Hebron"  in  this  passage  is 
meant  "the  mountains  of  Hebron ;"  for  other- 
wise Samson,  had  he  run  night  and  day  from  the 
time  of  his  flight  from  Gaza,  could  only  have 
come  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day  within 
sight  of  the  city  of  Hebron.  The  city  of  Gaza 
was  in  those  days  probably  not  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  distant  from  el-Montar.  To 
have  climbed  to  the  top  of  this  hill  with  the 
yiouderous  doors  and  their  bolts  on  his  shoulders, 
through  a  road  of  thick  sand,  was  a  feat  which 
none  but  a  Samson  could  have  accomplished  (  Van 
de  Velde).  The  gates  of  cities,  as  well  as  of 
houses  and  temples,  are  generally  very  low  and 
strait,  or  narrow,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  also 
in  tiie  most  ancient  times  (Ps.  xxiv.  7;  Luke  xiii. 
24).  '  On  entering  Tiberias  from  the  south  I  could 
not  get  through  the  gate  of  the  city  except  by 
stooping  close  to  the  mane  of  my  horse.  If  the 
gates  of  Gaza  Avere  like  those  of  Tiberias,  the  act 
of  Samson,  who  carried  them  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, would  still  be  regarded  as  an  extraordi- 
nary feat,  but  not  beyond  the  limits  of  credibility' 
(Boi-et,  'Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte,'  p.  28.5). 

4- 14. —Delilah  corrupted  by  the  Philis- 
tines. 

4.  he  loved  a  woman  in  the  valley  of  Sorek. 
The  situation  of  this  place  is  not  known,  although 
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Jerome  ('Onomast.')  mentions  a  village  called 
Capharsorech,  the  village  of  Sorech,  north  of 
Eleutheropolis,  near  Taraa  (Zorah,  ch.  xiii.  2), 
where  Samson  was  born  ;  nor  can  the  character 
of  Delilah  be  clearly  ascertained.  Her  abode, 
her  mercenary  character,  and  her  heartless  bland- 
ishments afford  too  much  reason  to  believe  she 
was  a  profligate  woman.  5.  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines.  The  five  rulers  deemed  no  means 
beneath  their  dignity  to  overcome  this  national 
enemy ;  and  learning  the  ascendancy  she  had 
acquired  over  the  Hebi'ew  champion,  they  bribed 
her  to  use  that  influence  in  promoting  their 
designs.  Entice  him,  and  see  wherein  his  great 
strength  lieth.  They  probably  imagined  that  he 
carried  some  amulet  about  his  person,  or  was  in 
the  possession  of  some  important  secret,  by  which 
he  had  acquired  such  Herculean  strength;  and 
they  bribed  Delilah,  doubtless  by  a  large  reward, 
to  discover  it  for  them.  She  undertook  the  ser- 
vice, and  made  several  attempts,  plying  all  her 
arts  of  persuasion  and  blandishment,  in  his  soft 
and  communicative  moods,  to  extract  his  secrets 
(see  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  viii.,  sec. 
10-12). 

7.  bind  me  with  seven  green  withs.  Vine  ten- 
drils, pliant  twigs,  or  twists  made  of  crude  vege- 
table stalks,  are  used  in  many  Eastern  countries  for 
ropes  at  the  present  day.  8.  she  hound  him  with 
them— probably  in  a  sportive  manner,  to  try  whe- 
ther he  was  jesting  or  in  earnest.  9.  there  were 
men  .  .  .  abiding  ...  in  the  chamber  [2k"  an^ni 

"in"?  ~I?] — now  the  ambush  was  abiding  with  her 
in  the  inner  apartment,  the  harem,  or  female 
chamber. 

10.  And  Delilah  said.  To  avoid  exciting  sus- 
picion, she  must  have  allowed  some  time  to  elapse 
before  making  this  renewed  attempt.  11-  If  they 
bind  me  fast  with  new  ropes  [o'ribra,  with  cords]. 
It  is  not  said  of  what  material  they  were  formed; 
but,  from  their  being  dried,  it  is  probable  they 
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put  out  Samson's  eyes. 


be 
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thee,   Samson.     And  there  were  liers  in  wait 
And  he  brake  them  from  oft"  his  arms  like  a 


The  Philistines 

abiding  in  the 

thread. 
13       And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Hitherto  thou  hast  mocked  me,  and 

told  me  lies  :  tell  me  wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound.     And  he  said 
14:  unto  her.  If  thou  weavest  the  seven  locks  of  my  head  with  the  web.     And 

she  fastened  it  with  the  pin,  and  said  unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon 

thee,  Samson.     And  he  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  went  away  with  the 

piu  of  the  beam,  and  with  the  web. 

15  And  she  said  unto  him,  ''How  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee,  when  thine 
heart  is  not  with  me  ?  thou  hast  mocked  me  these  three  times,  and  hast 

16  not  told  me  wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
she  pressed  him  daily  with  her  words,  and  urged  him,  so  that  his  soul  was 

17  ^*^  vexed  unto  death,  that  he  *told  her  all  his  heart,  and  said  unto  her, 
•'There  hath  not  come  a  razor  upon  mine  head;  for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite 
unto  God  from  my  mother's  womb :  if  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength  will 
go  from  me,  and  I  shall  become  weak,  and  be  like  any  other  man. 

18  And  when  Delilah  saw  that  he  had  told  her  all  his  heart,  she  sent  and 
called  for  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  saying.  Come  up  this  once,  for  he 
hath  showed  me  all  his  heart.     Then  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  came  up 

19  unto  her,  and  brought  money  in  their  hand.  And  ^'she  made  him  sleep 
upon  her  knees:  and  she  called  for  a  man,  and  she  caused  him  to  shave 
off  the  seveu  locks  of  his  head;  and  she  began  to  afflict  him,  and  his 

20  strength  went  from  him.  And  she  said,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee, 
Samson.  And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep,  and  said,  I  will  go  out,  as  at 
other  times  before,  and  shake  myself.     And  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord 

21  'was  departed  from  him.  But  the  Philistines  took  him,  and  ^^put  out 
his  eyes,  and  brought  him  down  to  Gaza,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of 
brass;  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison  house. 
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were  twigs,  like  the  former.  The  Hebrew  inti- 
mates that  they  were  twisted  or  iDterwoveu,  and 
of  a  thick,  strong  description. 

13.  If  tbou  weavest  tlie  seven  locks  of  my  head 
— braids  or  tresses,  into  which,  like  many  in  tlie 
East  who  wore  long  hair,  he  chose  to  plait  his  hair. 
It  appears  from  the  Egyptian  monuments  that  two 
sorts  of  looms  were  anciently  used  for  weaving,— 
the  horizontal  loom,  at  which  men  wrought ;  the 
upright  loom,  which  was  chiefly  employed  by 
women.  Of  this  description  was  that  into  which 
Delilah  entwined  the  seven  locks  of  Samson's  hair. 
It  was  of  a  very  simple  construction :  the  woof 
was  driven  into  the  warp,  not  by  a  reed,  but  by  a 
wooden  spatula;  the  extremity  of  the  web  was 
fastened  to  a  pin  or  stake  fixed  in  the  wall  or 
ground ;  and  while  Delilah  sat  squatting  at  her 
loom  in  a  recess  of  the  chamber,  Samson  lay 
stretched  on  the  floor,  with  his  head  reclining  on 
her  lap— a  position  very  common  in  the  East. 
14.  went  away  with  the  pin  of  the  beam,  and 
with  the  web— ?.  e.,  the  whole  weaving  apparatus. 

15-20.— He  is  overcome. 

16.  pressed  him  daily  with  her  words.  Tliough 
disappointed  and  mortified,  this  vile  Avoman  re- 
solved to  persevere;  and  conscious  how  completely 
he  was  enslaved  by  his  passion  for  her,  she  as- 
sailed him  with  a  succession  of  blandishing  arts, 
till  she  at  length  discovered  the  coveted  secret. 
17.  If  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength  will  go  from 
me.  His  Herculean  powers  did  not  arise  from  his 
hair,  but  from  his  peculiar  relation  to  God  as  a 
Nazarite.  His  unshorn  locks  were  a  sign  of  his 
Nazaritism,  and  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  God  that 
his  supernatural  strength  would  be  continued. 
In  other  words,  his  strength  depended  upon  his 
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faithful  performance  of  the  Nazarite  vow.  Whilst 
he  did  this,  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  therein 
his  great  strength  lay;  and  we  are  expressly  told 
that  after  he  had  permitted  his  vow  to  be  bi-oken, 
that  a  razor  should  not  come  upon  his  head,  the 
Lord  was  departed  from  Jam. 

19.  called  for  a  man,  and  she  caused  him  to 
shave  off.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  the 
ancient  Hebrews  cut  ofl[  the  hair  to  the  same 
extent  as  Orientals  now.  20.  he  wist  not  that 
the  Lord  was  departed  from  him.  What  a 
humiliating  and  painful  spectacle !  Deprived  of 
the  Divine  influences— degraded  in  his  character 
— and  yet,  through  the  infatuation  of  a  guilty 
passion,  scarcely  awake  to  the  wretchedness  of 
his  fallen  condition. 

21,  22.— The  Philistines  took  him  and  put 
OUT  his  Eyes. 

21,  the  Philistines  took  him,  and  put  out  his 
eyes  [npi*-!,  they  dug  out].  To  this  cruel  privation 
prisoners  of  rank  and  consequence  have  commonly 
been  subjected  in  the  East,  and  the  punishment  is 
inflicted  in  various  ways,— by  piercing  the  eye,  or 
destroying  the  sight  by  holding  a  red-hot  iron 
before  the  eyes,  or  by  scooping  out  the  eye-balls, 
which  was  the  i^unishment  iniiicted  on  rebels  and 
formidable  enemies,  and  brought  him  down  to 
Gaza,  They  chose  it,  probably,  as  their  strongest 
fortress,  though  the  most  distant  from  the  valley 
of  Soj-ek,  where  he  was  entrapped,  experience 
having  taught  them  that  he  was  a  dangerous 
foe;  and  the  greatest  precautions  were  needed  for 
the  confinement  of  so  important  a  captive.  His 
security  was  made  doubly  sure  by  his  being  bound 
with  fetters  of  brass  (cop]ier),  not  of  leather,  like 
other  captives.'  did  grind  in  the  prison  house. 
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and  death. 


22  Howbeit  the  hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow  again  ^^after  he  was  shaven. 

23  Then  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  gathered  them  together  for  to  offer  a 
great  sacrifice  unto  ^^  Dagon  their  god,  and  to  rejoice  :  for  they  said,  Our 

24  god  hath  delivered  Samson  our  enemy  into  our  hand.  And  when  the 
people  saw  him,  they  praised  "'their  god:  for  they  said,  Our  god  hath 
delivered  into  our  hands  our  enemy,  and  the  destroyer  of  our  country, 

25  ^*  which  slew  many  of  us.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  their  hearts  were 
''merry,  that  they  said.  Call  for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport. 
And  they  called  for  Samson  out  of  the  prison  house;  and  he  made  ^^them 

2G  sport:  and  they  set  him  between  the  pillars.  And  Samson  said  unto  the 
lad  that  held  him  by  the  hand,  Suffer  me  that  I  may  feel  the  pillars 

27  whereupon  the  house  standeth,  that  I  may  lean  upon  them.  Now  the 
house  was  full  of  men  and  women ;  and  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
were  there;  and  there  were  upon  the  "roof  about  three  thousand  men  and 

28  women,  that  beheld  while  Samson  made  sport.  And  Samson  called  unto 
the  Lord,  and  said,  0  Lord  God,  ^remember  me,  I  pray  thee,  and 
strengthen  me,  I  pray  thee,  only  this  once,  0  God,  that  I  may  be  at  once 

29  avenged  of  the  Philistines  for  my  two  eyes.  And  Samson  took  hold  of 
the  two  middle  pillars  upon  which  the  house  stood,  and  ^^on  which  it  was 
borne  up,  of  the  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  of  the  other  with  his  left. 

30  And  Samson  said.  Let  ^^me  die  with  the  Philistines.  And  he  bowed 
himself  with  all  his  might ;  and  the  house  fell  upon  the  lords,  and  upon 
all  the  people  that  were  therein  :  so  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his  death 
were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life. 

31  Then  his  brethren  and  all  the  house  of  his  father  came  down,  and  took 
him,  and  brought  him  up,  and  ^  buried  him  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol, 
in  the  burying-place  of  Manoali  his  father :  and  he  judged  Israel  twenty 
years. 

17      AND  there  was  a  man  of  mount  Ephraim,  whose  name  was  Micah. 
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This  griuding  with  hand  millstonea  being  the 
employment  of  menials,  he  was  set  to  it  as  the 
deepest  degradation. 

22.  Howbeit  the  hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow 
again.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  now  reflected 
on  his  folly,  and,  becoming  a  sincere  penitent, 
renewed  his  Nazarite  vow.  'His  hair  grew  to- 
gether with  his  repentance,  and  his  strength  with 
his  hairs '  {Bishop  Hall). 

2,3-25. — Their  Feast  to  Dagon. 

23.  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  gathered  .  .  . 
to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  unto  Dagon.  It  was  a 
common  practice  in  heathen  nations,  on  the  re- 
tnrn  of  their  solemn  religious  festivals,  to  bring 
forth  their  war  prisoners  from  their  places  of 
confinement  or  slavery,  and  in  heaping  on  them 
every  species  of  indignity,  offer  their  grateful 
tribute  to  the  gods  by  whose  aid  they  had  tri- 
umphed over  their  enemies.  A  vast  temple  was 
there  erected  to  Dagon,  who  was  a  sea-idol, 
usually  represented  as  having  the  head  and  upper 
parts  human,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  resembled 
a  fish. 

29-31.— His  Death. 

27.  there  were  upon  the  roof  about  three 
thousand  men  and  women.  Tliis  building  seems 
to  have  beca  similar  to  the  spacious  and  open 
amphitheatres  well  known  among  the  Romans, 
and  still  found  in  many  countries  of  the  East. 
Tliey  are  built  wholly  of  wood.  The  standing- 
place  for  the  spectators  is  a  wooden  floor  resting 
chiefly  upon  two  midmost  pillars,  and  rising  on  an 
inclined  plane,  so  as  to  enable  all  to  have  a  view 
of  the  area  in  the  centre.  In  the  middle  there 
are  two  large  beams,  on  which  the  whole  weight 
of  the  structui'B  lies,  and  these  beams  are  sut)- 
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ported  by  two  pillars  placed  almost  close  to  each 
other,  so  that  when  these  are  unsettled  or  dis- 
placed, the  whole  pile  must  tumble  to  the  ground. 
28.  Samson  called  unto  the  Lord.  His  penitent 
and  prayerful  spirit  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that 
this  meditated  act  was  not  that  of  a  vindictive 
suicide,  and  that  he  regarded  himself  as  putting 
forth  his  strength  in  his  capacity  of  a  public 
magistrate.  He  must  be  considered,  in  fact,  as 
dying  for  his  country's  cause ;  and  his  death  was 
not  designed  or  sought,  except  as  it  might  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  great  effort.  His 
prayer  must  have  been  a  silent  ejaculation,  and 
from  its  being  revealed  to  the  historian,  approved 
and  accepted  of  (lod. 

31.  Then  his  brethren  .  .  .  brought  him  up, 
and  buried  him.  This  awful  catastrophe  seems 
to  have  so  completely  paralyzed  the  Philistines 
that  they  neither  attempted  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  Samson's  corpse  (which  \yas  conveyed  by 
his  relatives  for  interment,  according  to  Josephits, 
'in  Sarasat  (Zorah),  his  own  country,  with  the  rest 
of  his  family'),  nor  to  molest  the  Israelites  for  a 
long  time  after.  Thus  tlie  Israelitish  hero  ren- 
dered by  his  strength  and  courage  signal  services 
to  his  country,  and  was  always  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  its  champions.  But  his  slavish  subjec- 
tion to  the  domination  of  his  passions  was  un- 
worthy of  so  great  a  man,  and  lessens  our  respect 
for  his  character.  Yet  he  is  ranked  among  the 
ancient  worthies  who  maintained  a  firm  faith  in 
God  (Heb.  xi.  .32), 

CHAP.     XVII.     1-4.— MiOAH     KESTORING     THE 

STOLEN    Money   to    his    Mother,   she    make.s 
Images. 
1.  a  man  of  mount , Ephraim —«.  e.,  tho  mouu- 
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to  he  his  priest. 


2  And  he  said  unto  his  mother,  The  eleven  hundred  shekels  of  silver  that 
were  taken  from  thee,  about  which  thou  cursedst,  and  spakest  of  also  in 
mine  ears,  behold,  the  silver  is  with  me ;  I  took  it.     And  his  mother  said, 

3  "  Blessed  he  thou  of  the  Lord,  my  son.  And  when  he  had  restored  the 
eleven  hundred  shekels  of  silver  to  his  mother,  his  mother  said,  I  had 
wholly  dedicated  the  silver  unto  the  Lord  from  my  hand  for  my  son,  to 
''make  a  graven  image,  and  a  molten  image:  now  therefore  I  will  restore 

4  it  unto  thee.  Yet  he  restored  the  money  unto  his  mother;  and  his 
mother  "^took  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  gave  them  to  the  founder, 
who  made  thereof  a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image  :  and  they  were  in 

5  the  house  of  Micah.  And  the  man  Micah  had  an  house  of  gods,  and 
made  an  '^  ephod,  and  ^  teraphim,  and  ^  consecrated  one  of  his  sons,  who 

6  became  his  priest.  In  -^ those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  ^hut  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

7  And  there  was  a  young  man  out  ^  of  Beth-lehem-judah,  of  the  family 

8  of  Judah,  who  was  a  Levite,  and  he  sojourned  there.  And  the  man 
departed  out  of  the  city  from  Beth-lehem-judah  to  sojourn  where  he  could 
find  a  place:  and  he  came  to  mount  Ephraim,  to  the  house  of  Micah,  ^as 

9  he  journeyed.  And  Micah  said  unto  him.  Whence  comest  thou  ?  And 
he  said  unto  him,  I  am  a  Levite  of  Beth-lehem-judah,  and  I  go  to  sojourn 

10  where  I  may  find  a  place.  And  Micah  said  unto  him.  Dwell  with  me, 
*and  be  unto  me  a  •'father  and  a  priest,  and  I  will  give  thee  ten  shekels  of 
silver  by  the  year,  and  ^a  suit  of  apparel,  and  thy  victuals.     So  the  Levite 

11  went  in.     And  the  Levite  was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man ;  and  the 

12  young  man  was  unto  him  as  one  of  his  sons.  And  Micah  consecrated  the 
Levite;  and  the  young  man  became  his  priest,  and  was  in  the  house  of 
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taiiions  parts  of  Ephraim.  This  and  the  other 
narratives  that  follow  form  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion, or  appendix  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  belong- 
iog  to  a  period  when  the  Hebrew  nation  was  in  a 
greatly  disordered  and  corrupt  state.  This  episode 
of  Micah  is  connected  with  ch.  i.  34,  and  it  relates 
to  his  foundation  of  a  small  sanctuary  of  his  own, 
a  miuiature  representative  of  the  Shiloh  taber- 
nacle, which  he  stocked  with  images  modelled 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  ark  and  cherubim. 
Micah  and  his  mother  were  sincere  in  tlieir  inten- 
tion to  honour  God.  But  their  faith  was  blended 
with  a  sad  amount  of  ignorance  and  delusion. 
The  divisive  course  they  pursued,  as  well  as  the 
will-worship  they  practised,  subjected  the  per- 
petrators to  the  penalty  of  death.  3.  a  graven 
image,  and  a  molten  image— the  one  carved 
from  a  block  of  wood  or  stone,  to  be  plated  over 
with  silver ;  the  other  a  figure  formed  of  the  solid 
metal  cast  into  a  mould.  It  is  observable,  how- 
ever, that  only  two  hundred  shekels  were  given  to 
the  founder;  and  probably  the  expense  of  making 
two  such  figures  of  silver,  with  their  appurtenances 
(pedestals,  bases,  &c.),  might  easily  cost,  in  those 
days,  two  hundred  shekels,  which,  at  2s.  Ad.  each, 
is  about  £23— a  sum  not  adequate  to  the  formation 
of  large  statues  (Taylor'' s  'Fragments').     5.  the 

man  Micali  liad  an  house  of  gods  [wrh>i  n^a]— a 

house  of  God— a  domestic  chapel,  a  private  reli- 
gious establishment  of  his  own.  an  ephod — (see 
on  Exod.  xxviii.  4.)  teraphim — tutelary  gods  of 
the  household  (see  on  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30).  conse- 
crated one  of  his  sons,  who  became  his  priest. 
The  assumption  of  the  priestly  office  by  any  one 
out  of  the  family  of  Aaron  was  a  direct  violation 
of  the  divine  law  (Num.  iii.  10;  xvi.  17;  Deut. 
xxi.  5 ;  Heb.  v.  4).  6.  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  From  want  of  a 
settled  government,  there  was  no  one  to  call  him 
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to  account.  No  punishment  followed  any  crime. 
But  in  this  case  of  Micah,  there  was  no  rejection 
of  Jehovah  as  his  God  (v.  3);  the  images  were 
designed  to  aid  their  worship,  and  the  priest, 
the  ephod,  and  the  teraphim  indicated  a  wish 
on  his  part  to  assimilate  his  remote  sanctuary 
to  that  of  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  as  far  as 
his  views  would  admit.  But  the  teraphim 
were  idolatrous  (cf.  Hos.  iii.  4 ;  Zech.  x.  2  with 
2  Ki.  xxiii.  24;  Gen.  xxxi.  30,  34  with  Gen. 
XXXV.  4). 

7.  Beth-lehem-judah— so  called  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulnn 
(Josh.  xix.  15).  of  the  family  (/.  e.,  tribe)  of  Judah, 
Men  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  might  connect  them- 
selves, as  Aaron  did  (Exod.  vi,  23),  by  marriage 
with  another  tribe;  and  this  young  Levite  (ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  '  Qutest.  Hebraicse,'  on  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  15,  16,  his  name  was  Shebuel)  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  by  his  mother's  side,  which 
accounts  for  his  being  in  Beth-lehem,  not  one  of 
the  Levitical  cities.  8.  the  man  departed  .  .  . 
to  sojourn  where  he  could  find  a  place.  A 
comjietent  provision  being  secured  for  every 
member  of  the  Levitical  order,  his  wandering  about 
showed  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  roving  dis- 
position or  unsettled  habits.  In  the  course  of  his 
journeying  he  came  to  the  house  of  Micah,  who, 
on  learning  what  he  was,  engaged  his  permanent 
services.  10.  he  unto  me  a  father — a  spiritual 
father,  to  conduct  the  religious  services  of  my 
establishment.  He  was  to  receive,  in  addition  to 
his  board,  a  salary  of  ten  shekels  of  silver,  equal 
to  25s.  a  year,  a  suit  of  apparel — not  only 
dress  for  ordinary  use,  but  vestments  suitable  for 
the  discharge  of  his  priestly  functions.  12.  con- 
secrated the  Levite  [irn«  n70\  filled  his  hand]. 
This  act  of  consecration  was  not  less  unlawful 
for  Micah  to  perform   than  for  this  Levite  to 
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Micah.  Then  said  Micah,  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good, 
seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  mi/  priest. 

IN  ''those  days  there  teas  no  king  in  Israel: 

And  in  those  days  ^the  tribe  of  the  Danites  sought  them  an  inheritance 
to  dwell  in ;  for  unto  that  day  all  their  inheritance  had  not  fallen  unto 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  And  the  children  of  Dan  sent  of  their 
family  five  men  from  their  coasts,  ^men  of  valour,  from  "^Zorah,  and  from 
Eshtaol,  to  ''spy  out  the  land,  and  to  search  it;  and  they  said  unto  them. 
Go,  search  the  land:  who  when  they  came  to  mount  Ephraim,  to  the 
*  house  of  Micah,  they  lodged  there.  When  they  icere  by  the  house  of 
Micah,  they  knew  the  voice  of  the  young  man  the  Levite  :  and  they 
turned  in  thither,  and  said  unto  him.  Who  brought  thee  hither?  and 
what  makest  thou  in  this  place?  and  what  hast  thou  here?  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Thus  and  thus  dealeth  Micah  with  me,  and  hath  -^ hired  me, 
and  I  am  his  priest.  And  they  said  unto  him,  ^Ask  counsel,  we  pray 
thee,  ''  of  God,  that  we  may  know  whether  our  way  which  we  go  shall  be 
prosperous.  And  the  priest  said  unto  them,  *Go  in  peace:  before  the 
Lord  is  your  way  wherein  ye  go. 

7  Then  the  five  men  departed,  and  came  to  ^  Laish,  and  saw  the  people 
that  were  therein,  how  they  dwelt  careless,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure ;  and  there  teas  no  ^  magistrate  in  the  land, 
that  might  put  them  to  shame  in  any  thing ;  and  they  were  far  from  the 

8  Zidonians,  and  had  no  business  with  any  man.  And  they  came  unto 
their  brethren  to  Zorah  and  Eshtaol :  and  their  brethren  said  unto  them, 

9  What  say  ye  ?  And  they  said,  ^Arise,  that  we  may  go  up  against  them : 
for  we  have  seen  the  land,  and,  behold,  it  is  very  good:  and  are  '■ye  still? 

10  be  not  slothful  to  go,  a7id  to  enter  to  possess  the  land.  When  ye  go,  ye 
shall  come  unto  a  people  secure,  and  to  a  large  land :  for  God  hath  given 
it  into  your  hands;  '"'a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing  that  is 
in  the  earth. 
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receive  (see  on  ch.  xviii.  30).  13.  Now  know  I 
tliat  tlie  Lord  will  do  me  good.  The  removal  of 
his  son,  followed  by  the  installation  of  this  Levite 
into  the  priestly  office,  seems  to  have  satisfied  his 
conscience  that,  by  what  he  deemed  the  orderly 
ministrations  of  religion,  he  would  prosper.  This 
expression  of  his  hope  evinces  the  united  influ- 
ence of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

CHAP.  XVIII.  1-26.— The  Danites  seek  out 
AN  Inheritance. 

1.  in  those  days  .  .  .  the  Danites  sought  them 
an  Inheritance  to  dwell  in.  The  Danites  had  a 
territory  assigned  them  as  well  as  the  other  tribes. 
But  they  were  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  whom,  in 
the  division  of  the  land,  an  allotment  was  assigned. 
Their  portion  was  small,  and,  small  as  it  was,  it 
suffered  diininution  by  the  encroachments  of  their 
powerful  neighbours,  the  Amorites  (ch.  i.  34),  and 
still  more  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  the  most 
exposed  ijart  of  the  country,  not  only  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  at  Joppa  (Jaffa)  foreign  invaders 
might  easily  at  any  time  debark  to  attack  them, 
but  on  the  side  of  the  Philistines ;  for  the  plain 
of  Sharon  is  only  a  continuation  of  their  country, 
and  there  was  no  kind  of  barrier  or  protection 
between  them  and  the  Shephelah.  In  consequence 
of  this  annoying  exposure,  and  also  of  being 
straitened  for  room,  a  considerable  number  re- 
solved on  trying  to  effect  a  new  and  additional 
settlement  in  a  remote  part  of  the  land.  A  small 
deputation  being  despatched  to  reconnoitre  th-e 
country,  arrived  on  their  progress  northward  at 
[3,  near]  the  residence  of  Micah ;  and  recognizing 
this  priest  as  one  of  their  former  acquaintances, 
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or  perhaps  by  his  provincial  dialect,  they  eagerly 
enlisted  his  services  in  ascertaining  the  result  of 
their  present  expedition.  His  answer,  though 
ap]iarently  promising,  was  delusive,  and  really  as 
ambiguous  as  those  of  the  heathen  oracles.  This 
application  brings  out  still  more  clearly  and  fully 
than  the  schism  of  Micah  the  woeful  degeneracy 
of  the  times.  The  Danites  expressed  no  emotions 
either  of  surprise  or  of  indignation  at  a  Levite 
daring  to  assume  the  priestly  functions,  and  at 
the  existence  of  a  rival  establishment  to  that  of 
Shiloh.  Thejr  are  ready  to  seek,  through  means 
of  the  teraphim,  the  information  that  could  only 
be  lawfully  applied  for  through  the  high  priest's 
Urim ;  and,  being  thus  equally  erroneous  in  their 
views  and  habits  as  Micah,  showed  the  low  state 
of  religion,  and  how  much  suiaerstition  prevailed  in 
all  parts  of  the  land. 

7.  the  five  men  departed,  and  came  to  Laish 
—or  Leshem  (Josh.  xix.  47),  supposed  to  have 
been  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Zidonians.  The  place 
was  very  secluded,  the  soil  rich  in  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  its  produce,  and  the  inhabitants, 
following  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  lived 
in  their  fertile  and  sequestered  valley,  according 
to  the  Zidonian  style  of  ease  and  security,  happy 
among  themselves,  and  maintaining  little  or  no 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
discovery  of  this  northern  paradise  seemed,  to  the 
delight  of  the  Danite  spies,  an  accomplishment  of 
the  priest's  prediction,  and  they  hastened  back  to 
inform  their  brethren  in  the  south  both  of  the 
value  of  their  prize  and  how  easily  it  could  be 
made  their  prey. 
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1 1  And  there  went  from  thence  of  the  family  of  the  Danites,  out  of  Zorah 
and  out  of  Eshtaol,  six  hundred  men  ^appointed  with  weapons  of  war. 

12  And  they  went  up,  and  pitched  "in  Kirjath-jearim,  in  Judah:  wherefore 
they  called  that  place  *Mahaueh-dau  unto  this  day  :  behold,  it  is  behind 

13  Kirjath-jearim.     And  they  passed  thence  unto  mount  Ephraim,  and  came 

14  unto  the  house  of  Micah.  Then  "answered  the  five  men  that  went  to  spy 
out  the  country  of  Laish,  and  said  unto  their  brethren,  Do  ye  know  that 
there  '^  is  in  these  houses  an  ephod,  and  terajDhim,  and  a  graven  image, 

15  and  a  molten  image?  now  therefore  consider  what  ye  have  to  do.  And 
they  turned  thitherward,  and  came  to  the  house  of  the  young  man  the 

16  Levite,  even  unto  the  house  of  Micah,  and  ^saluted  him.  And  the  six 
hundred  men  appointed  with  their  weapons  of  war,  which  icei^e  of  the 

17  children  of  Dan,  stood  by  the  entering  of  the  gate.  And  the  five  men 
that  went  to  spy  out  the  land  went  up,  a^icl  came  in  thither,  and  took 
^the  graven  image,  and  the  ephod,  and  the  teraj)him,  and  the  molten 
image  :    and  the  priest  stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  with  the  six 

18  hundred  men  that  tcere  appointed  with  weapons  of  war.  And  these  went 
into  Micah's  house,  and  fetched  the  carved  image,  the  ephod,  and  the 
terapliim,  and  the  molten  image.     Then  said  the  priest  unto  them.  What 

19  do  ye  ?  And  they  said  unto  him.  Hold  thy  peace,  '^lay  thine  hand  upon 
thy  mouth,  and  go  with  us,  *and  be  to  us  a  father  and  a  priest:  is  it 
better  for  thee  to  be  a  priest  unto  the  house  of  one  man,  or  that  thou  be 

20  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in  Israel?  And  the  priest's  heart 
was  glad ;  and  he  took  the  ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the  graven 

21  image,  and  went  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  So  they  turned  and 
departed,  and  put  the  little  ones  and_the  cattle  and  the  carriage  before 
them. 

22  Aiid  when  they  were  a  good  way  from  the  house  of  Micah,  the  men 
that  were  in  the  houses  near  to  Micah's  house  were  gathered  together. 

23  and  overtook  the  children  of  Dan.  And  they  cried  unto  the  children  of 
Dan.     And  they  turned  their  faces,  and  said  unto  Micah,  What  aileth 

24  thee,  ^that  thou  comest  with  such  a  company?  And  he  said.  Ye  have 
taken  away  my  gods  which  I  made,  and  the  priest,  and  ye  are  gone  away; 
and  what  have  I  more?  and  what  is  this  that  ye  say  unto  me,  What  aileth 
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11.  tbere  went  from  thence  of  tlie  family  of 
the  Danites  ...  six  hundred  men.  This  was 
the  collective  number  of  the  men  who  were 
equipxied  with  arms  to  carry  out  this  expedi- 
tionary enterprise,  witliout  including  the  families 
and  furniture  of  the  emigrants  (v.  21).  Their 
journey  led  tliem  through  the  territory  of  Judah, 
and  their  first  halting-place  was  "behind,"  that 
is,  on  the  west  of,  Kirjath-jearim,  on  a  spot  called 
afterwards  'the  camp  of  Dan.'  Prosecuting  the 
northern  route,  they  skirted  the  base  of  the 
Ephrainiite  hills ;  and  on  approaching  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Micah's  residence,  the  spies  having 
given  information  to  the  exploring  party  that  a 
private  sanctuary  was  kept  there,  the  priest  of 
which  had  rendered  them  important  service  when 
on  their  reconnoitering  expedition,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  both  he  and  the  furniture  of 
the  establishment  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  their  proi)osed  settlement.  A  plan  of  spolia- 
tion was  immediately  formed.  They  went  to  the 
residence  of  the  young  Levite,  adjoining  to  the 
mansion  of  Micah,  and  while  the  armed  men 
stood  sentinels  at  the  gate,  the  five  spies  broke 
into  the  chaiiel,  pillaged  the  images  and  vestments, 
and  succeeded  in  bribing  the  pi'iest  also,  by  a 
tempting  offer,  to  transfer  his  services  to  their 
new  colony.  Taking  charge  of  the  ephod,  the 
teraphim,  and  the  graven  image,  "  he  went  in  the 
midst  of  the  people" — a  central  position  assigned 
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him  in  the  march,  perhaps  for  his  personal 
security;  but  more  pi-obably  in  imitation  of  the 
place  appointed  for  the  priests  and  the  ark  in 
the  middle  of  the  congregated  tribes,  on  the 
marches  through  the  wilderness.  This  theft  pre- 
sents a  curious  medley  of  low  morality  and  strong 
religious  feeling.  The  Danites  exemj)lified  a  deep- 
seated  principle  of  our  nature, — that  mankind  have 
religious  affections,  which  must  have  an  object  on 
which  these  may  be  exercised,  while  they  are  often 
not  very  discriminating  in  the  choice  of  the  objects. 
In  proportion  to  the  slender  influence  religion 
wields  over  the  heart,  the  greater  is  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  external  rites ;  and  in  the 
exact  observance  of  these  the  conscience  is  fully 
satisfied,  and  seldom  or  never  molested  by  reflec- 
tions on  the  breach  of  minor  morals. 

22.  the  men  that  were  in  the  houses  near  to 
Micah's  house  were  gathered  together.  The  rob- 
bery of  the  chapel  having  been  discovered,  though 
not  till  the  expeditionary  party  were  a  considerable 
way  on  their  journey,  a  hot  pursuit  was  forthwith 
commenced  by  Micah,  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  followers.  The  readiness  with  which 
they  joined  in  the  attempt  to  recover  the  stolen 
articles  affords  a  presumption  that  the  advantages 
of  the  chapel  had  beeu  open  to  all  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  importance  which  Micah, 
like  Labau,  attached  to  his  teraphim,  is  seen  by 
the  urgency  with  which  he  pursued  the  thieves, 
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goeth  to  Beth-lekem. 


25  thee?  And  the  children  of  Dan  said  unto  hira,  Let  not  thy  voice  be 
heard  among  us,  lest  '^  angry  fellows  run  upon  thee,  and  ^thou  lose  thy 

26  life,  with  the  lives  of  thy  household.  And  the  children  of  Dan  went  their 
way :  and  when  Micah  saw  that  they  were  too  strong  for  him,  he  turned 
and  went  back  unto  his  house. 

27  And  they  took  the  things  which  Micah  had  made,  and  the  priest  which 
he  had,  and  'came  unto  Laish,  unto  a  people  t/iat  zvere  at  quiet  and  secure : 
^'and  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  burnt  the  city  with 

28  fire.  And  t/ie7'e  was  no  deliverer,  because  it  was  far  from  ^'Zidon,  and 
they  had  no  business  with  an^  man ;  and  it  was  in  the  valley  that  lieth 
^'by  Beth-rehob. 

29  And  they  built  a  city,  and  dwelt  therein.  A.nd  ^they  called  the  name 
of  the  city  Dan,  ^after  the  name  of  Dan  thejr  father,  who  was  born  unto 

30  Israel:  liowbeit  the  name  of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first.  And  the 
children  of  Dan  set  up  the  graven  image  :  and  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Gersliom,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  he  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of 

31  Dan  ^uutil  the  day  of  the  captivit}'  of  the  land.  And  they  set  them  up 
Micah's  graven  image,  which  he  made,  "all  the  time  that  the  house  of 
God  was  in  Shiloh. 

19  AND  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  "when  there  teas  no  king  in 
Israel,  that  there  was  a  certain  Levite  sojourning  on  the  side  of  mount 
Ephraim,  who  took  to  him  ^  a  concubine  out  of  ^  Beth-lehem-judah. 
2  And  his  concubine  played  the  whore  against  him,  and  went  away  from 
him  unto  her  father's  house  to  Beth-lehem-judah,  and  was  there  ^four 
whole  mouths. 
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aud  the  risk  of  bis  life  in  attemijtin.o;  to  procure 
their  restoratiou.  25.  the  children  of  Dan  said 
unto  Mm,  Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard  among 
us,  &c.  Both  Micali  and  the  Danites  attached 
great  importance  to  the  possession  of  lifeless 
images  as  guaranteeing  the  power  and  favour  of 
Jehovah:  both  thought  that,  by  the  forcible  trans- 
fer of  a  little  silver  from  one  party  to  the  other, 
the  one  had  lost  aud  the  other  had  gained  the 
surest  means  of  prosiierity.  Finding  his  party, 
however,  not  a  match  for  the  Danites,  Micah 
thought  it  prudent  to  desist,  well  knowing  the  rule 
which  was  then  prevalent  in  the  land,  that 

"Diey  should  take  who  had  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  could.' 

27-29.— They  win  Laish. 

27.  they  .  .  .  came  unto  Laish,  unto  a  people 
that  were  at  quiet  and  secure :  and  they  smote 
them  .  .  .  and  burnt  the  city.  '  We  are  revolted 
by  this  inroad  and  massacre  of  a  quiet  and  secure 
people.  Nevertheless,  if  the  original  grant  of 
Canaan  to  the  Israelites  gave  them  the  warrant  of 
a  divine  commission  and  command  for  this  enter- 
prise, that  sanctifies  all,  and  legalizes  all'  {Chal- 
mers). This  place  seems  to  have  been  adependency 
of  Zidon,  the  distance  of  which,  however,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  obtain  aid  thence  in  the  sudden 
emergency.  Tyre  was  twenty  miles  distant,  but 
it  had  not  risen  into  importance  at  that  early 
period. 

28.  built  a  city ...  29.  called  the  name  of  the 
city  Dan.  It  was  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  land ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  phrase, 
"from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba." 

30,  31. — They  set  up  Idolatry. 

30.  the  children  of  Dan  set  up  the  graven 
image.  Their  distance  secluded  them  from  the  rest 
of  tlie  Israelites;  and  doubtless  this,vvhich  was  their 
ajjology  for  not  going  to  Shiloh,  was  the  cause  of 
peri)etuating  idolatry  among  them. for  many  gener- 
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atious.    Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of 

Manasseh.  [The  best  MSS.  universally  have  n>^.'!r, 
Moses,  not  ~i?i^,  Manasseh.]  A  sad  proof  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  great  lawgiver's  family,  as  well 
as  of  the  religious  disorders  of  that  age.  until .  .  . 
the  captivity  of  the  land— i.  e.,  till  the  overthrow 
of  the  kingdom.  31.  they  set  them  up  Micah's 
graven  image  ...  all  the  time  that  the  house 
of  God  was  in  Shiloh.  This  early  apostasy  to 
idolatry,  with  tlie  infamy  subsequently  attached 
to  Dan,  by  its  being  the  chosen  site  of  one  of 
Jeroboam's  calves,  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason 
why  this  tribe  is  omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
tribes  in  the  Apocalypse,  (Rev.  vii.) 

CHAP.  XIX.  1-15.— A  LE^^TE  going  to  Beth- 
lehem TO  FETCH  HIS  WiFE. 

1.  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days.  The  painfully 
interesting  episode  that  follows,  together  with  the 
intestine  commotion  the  rejjort  of  it  produced 
throughout  the  country,  belongs  to  the  same  early 
period  of  anarchy  and  jirevailing  disorder,  a 
certain  Levite  .  .  .  took  ...  a  concubine.  The 
priests  under  the  Mosaic  law  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  marrying,  as  well  as  other  classes  of  the  people. 
It  was  no  disreputable  connection  this  Levite  had 
formed;  for  a  nuptial  engagement  with  a  concu- 
bine-wife (though,  as  •wanting  in  some  outward 
ceremonies,  it  was  reckoned  a  secondary  or  infe- 
rior relationship)  possessed  the  true  essence  of 
marriage:  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  sanctioned 
by  the  example  of  many  good  men.  2.  went  away 
from  him  unto  her  father's  house.  The  cause 
of  the  separation  assigned  in  our  version  rendered 
it  unlawful  for  her  husband  to  take  her  back 
(Deut.  xxiv.  4) ;  and  according  to  the  uniform  style 
of  sentiment  and  practice  in  the  East,  she  would 
have  been  put  to  death,  had  she  gone  to  her 
father's  family.  Other  versions  concur  with  Jose- 
phiin  ia  representing  the  reason  of  the  flight  from 
her  husband's  house  to  be,  that  she  was  disgusted 
with  hini  through  frequent  brawls. 
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to  lodge  at  Gibeah. 


3  And  her  husband  arose,  and  went  after  her,  to  speak  ^  friendly  unto 
her,  and  to  bring  her  again,  having  his  servant  with  him,  and  a  couple 
of  asses :  and  she  brought  him  into  her  father's  house :  and  when  the 

4  father  of  the  damsel  saw  him,  he  rejoiced  to  meet  him.  And  his  father- 
in-law,  the  damsel's  father,  retained  him ;  and  he  abode  with  him  three 

5  days:  so  they  did  eat  and  drink,  and  lodged  there.  And  it  came  to 
pass  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  that  he 
rose  up  to  depart:  and  the  damsel's  father  said  unto  his  son-in-law, 
*  Comfort  thine  heart  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  afterward  go  your  way. 

6  And  they  sat  down,  and  did  eat  and  drink  both  of  them  together :  for 
the  damsel's  father  had  said  unto  the  man,  Be  content,  I  pray  thee,  and 

7  tarry  all  night,  and  let  thine  heart  be  merry.  And  when  the  man  rose 
uj)  to  depart,  his  father-in-law  urged  him;  therefore  he  lodged  there 

8  again.  And  he  arose  early  in  the  morning  on  the  fifth  day  to  depart : 
and  the  damsel's  father  said.  Comfort  thine  heart,  I  pray  thee.     And 

9  they  tarried  ^  until  after  noon,  and  they  did  eat  both  of  them.  And 
when  the  man  rose  up  to  depart,  he,  and  his  concubine,  and  his  servant, 
his  father-in-law,  the  damsel's  father,  said  unto  him.  Behold,  now  the 
day  ^  draweth  toward  evening,  I  pray  you  tarry  all  night :  behold,  '^  the 
day  groweth  to  an  end.;  lodge  here,  that  thine  heart  may  be  merry  ;  and 

10  to-morrow  get  you  early  on  your  way,  that  thou  mayest  go  ^home.  But 
the  man  would  not  tarry  that  night,  but  he  rose  up  and  departed,  and 
came  ^  over  against  "^  Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem ;  and  there  tcere  with  him 
two  asses  saddled;  his  concubine  also  was  with  him. 

11  Aiid  when  they  tcere  by  Jebus,  the  day  was  far  spent;  and  the  servant 
said  unto  his  master,  Come,  I  pray  thee,  and  let  us  turn  in  into  this  city 

12  ''of  the  Jebusites,  and  lodge  in  it.  And  his  master  said  unto  him,  We 
will  not  turn  aside  hither  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,  that  is  not  of  the 

13  children  of  Israel ;  we  will  pass  over  ^  to  Gibeah.  And  he  said  unto  his 
servant.  Come,  and  let  ms  draw  near  to  one  of  these  places  to  lodge  all 

14  night,  in  Gibeah,  or  in  Hamah.  And  they  passed  on  and  went  their 
way;  and  the  sun  went  down  upon  them  wheii  they  were  by  Gibeah, 

15  which  belongetk  to  Benjamin.  And  they  turned  aside  thither,  to  go  in 
ai^d  to  lodge  in  Gibeah :  and  when  he  went  in,  he  sat  him  down  in  a 
street  of  the  city ;  for  there  was  no  man  that  ^°  took  them  into  his  house 
to  lodging. 
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3.  went  after  her,  to  speak  friendly  unto  her — 
Hebrew,  'speak  to  her  heart'  in  a  kindly  and 
affectionate  manner,  so  as  to  rekindle  her  affection. 
Accompanied  by  a  servant,  he  arrived  at  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law,  who  rejoiced  to  meet  him,  in 
the  hope  that  a  complete  reconciliation  would  be 
brought  about  between  his  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band. The  Levite,  yielding  to  the  hospitable  im- 
portunities of  his  father-in-law,  prolonged  his  stay 
for  days.  8.  tarried  (with  reluctance)  until  after- 
noon— lit.,  the  decline  of  the  day.  People  in  the 
East,  who  take  little  or  nothing  to  eat  in  the  morn- 
ing, do  not  breakfast  till  from  10  to  12  a.m.  ;  and 
this  meal  the  hospitable  relative  had  purposely  pro- 
tracted to  so  late  a  period  as  to  afford  an  argument 
for  uiging  a  further  stay.  9.  the  day  draweth 
toward  evening— Hebrew,  'tlie  pitching  time  of 
day.'  Travellers  who  set  out  at  day-break  usually 
halt  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  first 
evening,  to  enjoy  rest  and  refreshment.  It  was 
then  too  late  a  time  to  commence  a  journey.  But 
duty,  perhaps,  obliged  the  Levite  to  indulge  no 
further  delay.  10.  the  man  .  .  .  departed,  and 
came  over  against  Jehus  [on;,  trodden  down ;  a 
threshing-floor.]  Lightfoot  infers  from  this  and 
other  names  that  the  old'Canaanites  spoke  He- 
brew. The  note,  'which  is  Jeruealem,'  must  have 
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been  inserted  by  Ezra  or  some  later  hand.  Jebus 
being  still,  though  not  entirely  (ch.  i.  8),  in  the 
possession  of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  Levite  re- 
sisted the  advice  of  his  attendant  to  enter  it,  and 
determined  rather  to  press  forward  to  pass  the 
night  in  Gibeah,  which  he  knew  was  occupied  by 
Israelites.  The  distance  from  Beth-lehem  to  Jeru- 
salem is  about  six  miles.  The  event  showed  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  followed  the 
advice  of  his  attendant— to  have  trusted  them- 
selves among  aliens  than  among  their  own  coun- 
trymen. 

13.  In  Gibeah,  or  In  Eamah.  The  first  of  these 
places  was  five  miles  north-east,  the  other  from 
four  to  five  north,  of  Jerusalem.  15.  he  went  in 
.  .  .  sat  him  down  in  a  street  of  the  city.  Tlie 
towns  of  Palestine  at  this  remote  period  could  not, 
it  seems,  furnish  any  establishment  in  the  shape 
of  an  inn  or  public  lodging-house;  and  hence  we 
-eonclude  that  the  custom,  which  is  still  frequently 
witnessed  in  the  cities  of  the  East,  was  then  not 
uncommon  for  travellers  who  were  late  in  arriv- 
ing, and  who  had  no  introduction  to  a  private 
family,  to  spread  their  bedding  in  the  streets,  or, 
wrapping  themselves  up  in  their  cloaks,  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air.  In  the  Arab  towns  and 
villages,  however,  the  sheikh,  or  some  other  per- 
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his  concubine  to  death. 


16  And,  behold,  there  came  an  old  man  from  •'^his  work  out  of  the  field  at 
even,  which  was  also  of  mount  Ephraim ;  and  he  sojourned  in  Gibeah : 

17  but  the  men  of  the  place  icere  ^^Benjamites.  And  when  he  had  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  wayfaring  man  in  the  street  of  the  city :  and  the 

18  old  man  said.  Whither  goest  thou  ?  and  whence  comest  thou  ?  And  he 
said  unto  him,  We  are  passing  from  Beth-lehem-judah  toward  the  side  of 
mount  Ephraim;  from  thence  am  I:  and  I  went  to  Beth-lehem-judah, 
but  I  am  now  going  to  ^the  house  of  the  Lord;  and  there  is  no  man 

19  that  ^^receiveth  me  to  house.  Yet  there  is  both  straw  and  provender  for 
our  asses;  and  there  is  bread  and  wine  also  for  me,  and  for  thy  hand- 
maid, and  for  the  young  man  which  is  with  thy  servants :  there  is  no 

20  want  of  any  thing.     And  the  old  man  said,  ''  Peace  be  with  thee :  howso- 

21  ever  let  all  thy  wants  lie  upon  me ;  *  only  lodge  not  in  the  street.  So  ^he 
brought  him  into  his  house,  and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses:  *^and 
they  washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat  and  drink. 

22  Note  as  they  were  making  their  hearts  merry,  behold,  '  the  men  of  the 
city,  certain  '"sons  of  Belial,  beset  the  house  round  at30ut,  and  beat  at 
the  door,  and  spake  to  the  master  of  the  house,  the  old  man,  saying, 
"  Bring  forth  the  man  that  came  into  thine  house,  that  we  may  know 

23  him.  And  "  the  man,  the  master  of  the  house,  went  out  unto  them,  and 
said  unto  them.  Nay,  my  brethren,  7iay,  I  pray  you,  do  not  so  wickedly ; 
seein,^  that  this  man   is   come  into   mine   house,  ^do   not  this  folly. 

24  Behold,  ^ here  is  my  daughter,  a  maiden,  and  his  concubine;  them  I  will 
bring  out  now,  and  ''hunible  ye  them,  and  do  with  them  what  seem- 

25  eth  good  unto  you :  but  unto  this  man  do  not  ^^  so  vile  a  thing.  But 
the  men  would  not  hearken  to  him ;  so  the  man  took  his  concubine, 
and  brought  her  forth  unto  them ;  and  they  *  knew  her,  and  abused  her 
all  the  night  until  the  morning :  and  when  the  day  began  to  spring,  they 
let  her  go. 

26  Then  came  the  woman  in  the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  fell  down  at  the 

27  door  of  the  man's  house  where  her  lord  was,  till  it  was  light.     And  her 
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son,  usually  comes  out  aod  urgently  invites  the 
strangers  to  his  house.  This  was  done  also  in 
ancient  Palestine  (Gen.  xviii.  4;  xix.  2).;  and  that 
the  same  hospitality  was  not  shown  in  Gibeah 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  bad  character  of 
the  people. 

16-21. — Ak  Old  Man  entertains  him  at 
Gibeah. 

16.  there  came  an  old  man  from  his  work  .  .  . 
which  was  also  of  mount  Ephraim— and  perhaps 
his  hospitality  was  quickened  by  learning  the 
stranger's  occupation,  and  that  he  was  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  duties  at  Shiloh.  19.  there  is  no  want 
of  anything.  In  answering  the  kindly  enquiries 
of  the  old  man,  the  Levite  deemed  it  ri^ht  to  state 
that  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  l^eing  burden- 
some on  any  one,  for  he  possessed  all  that  was 
required  to  relieve  his  wants.  Oriental  travellers 
always  carry  a  stock  of  provisions  with  them ;  and 
knowing  that  even  the  khans  or  lodging-houses 
they  may  find  on  their  way  afford  nothing  beyond 
rest  and  shelter,  they  are  careful  to  lay  in  a  sup- 
ply of  food  both  for  themselves  and  their  beasts. 
Instead  of  hay,  which  is  seldom  met  with,  they 
use  chopped  straw,  which,  with  a  mixture  of 
barley,  beans,  or  such-like,  forms  the  provender 
for  cattle.  The  old  man,  however,  in  the  warmth 
of  a  generous  heart,  refused  to  listen  to  any  ex- 
planation, and  bidding  the  Levite  keep  his  stock 
for  any  emergency  that  might  occur  in  the  remain- 
der of  his  journey,  invited  them  to  accept  of  the 
hospitalities  of  his  house  for  the  night.  20.  Peace 
be  with  thee— the  genuine  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
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salutations  still  in  use.  only  lodge  not  in  the 
street.  As  this  is  no  rare  or  singular  circum- 
stance in  the  East  (see  on  Gen.  xix.  2),  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  old  man's  earnest  dissuasive  from 
such  a  {>rocedure  arose  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  infamous  practices  of  the  place.  21.  So 
he  brought  him  into  his  house,  and  gave  proven- 
der unto  the  asses  ['^in;!,  and  mingled  (food)]— 
i.  e.,  chopped  straw  and  barley. 

22-28.— The  Gibeahites  abuse  his  Concubine 
TO  Death. 

22.  certain  sons  of  Belial,  beset  the  house.  The 
narrative  of  the  horrid  outrage  :that  was  commit- 
ted, of  the  proposal  of  the  old  man,  the  unfeeling, 
careless,  and  in  many  respects  inexplicable  con- 
duct of  the  Levite  towards  his  wife,  disclose  a 
state  of  morality  that  would  have  appeared  incred- 
ible, did  it  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  the  sacred 
historian.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  ought  to 
have  protected  the  female  inmates  of  the  house, 
even  though  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  or  thrown 
themselves  on  God's  providence.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  guilt  of  such  a  foul  outrage  is  not 
fastened  on  the  general  population  of  Gibeah.  At 
the  same  time,  the  indulgence  of  debasing  passions 
reveals  the  true  origin. of  the  strong  addictedness 
to  idolatrous  rites.  '  In  the  relaxing,  oppressive 
climate  of  the  Ghor  the  most  odious  vices  appear 
native;  and  this  explains  the  demoralized  condi- 
tion of  the  Benjamites  dn  whose  territory  this 
plain  was  situated  (Josh,  xviii. ) '  {Drew's  '  Scrip- 
ture Lands,  p,  100:  also  Stewart,  'Tent  and 
Khan.'  p.  375). 
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lord  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  house,  and 
went  out  to  go  his  way;  and,  behold,  the  woman  his  concubine  was 
fallen  down  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  her  hands  were  upon  the 

28  threshold.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Up,  and  let  us  be  going:  but  'none 
anfjwered.  Then  the  man  took  her  up  wpon  an  ass,  and  the  man  rose  up, 
and  gat  him  unto  his  place. 

29  And  when  he  was  come  into  his  house,  he  took  a  knife,  and  laid  hold 
on  his  concubine,  and  ^divided  her,  together  with  her  bones,  into  twelve 

30  pieces,  and  sent  her  into  all  the  coasts  of  Israel.  And  it  was  so,  that 
all  that  saw  it  said.  There  was  no  such  deed  done  nor  seen  from  the  day 
that  the  children  of  Israel  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this 
day:  consider  of  it,  ^'take  advice,  and  speak  your  7ninds. 

20  THEN  "all  the  children  of  Israel  went  out,  and  the  congregation  was 
gathered  together  as  one  man,  from  ^Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  with  the 

2  land  of  Gilead,  unto  the  Lord  ^in  Mizpeh.  And  the  chief  of  all  the 
people,  even  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  presented  themselves  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  of  God,  four  hundred  thousand  footmen  "  that 

3  drew  sword.  (Now  the  children  of  Benjamin  heard  that  the  children  of 
Israel  were  gone  up  to  Mizpeh.) 

Then   said  the  children  of  Israel,  Tell  us,  how  was  this  wickedness  ? 

4  And  ^  the  Levite,  tlie  husband  of  the  woman  that  was  slain,  answered 
and  said,  I  ''  came  into  Gibeah  that  belongeth  to  Benjamin,  I  and  my 

5  concubine,  to  lodge.  And  ^the  men  of  Gibeah  rose  against  me,  and 
beset  the  house  round  about  upon  me  by  night,  and  thought  to  have 

6  slain  m.e;  •^and  my  concubine  have  they  ^forced,  that  she  is  dead.  And 
^I  took  my  concubine,  and  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  sent  her  throughout 
all  the  country  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel :  for  they  *-  have  committed 

7  lewdness  and  folly  in  Israel.  Behold,  ye  are  all  children  of  Israel;  give 
*  here  your  advice  and  counsel. 

8  And  all  the  people  arose  as  one  man,  saying.  We  will  not  any  of  us  go 

9  to  his  tent,  neither  will  we  any  of  us  turn  into-  his  house:  but  now  this 
shall  be  the  thing  which  we  will  do  to  Gibeah ;  we  will  go  up  by  lot  against 
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29.  divided  her  .  .  .  into  twelve  pieces.  The 
want  of  a  regular  governraeiit  warranted  au  extra- 
ordinary step ;  and  certainly  no  method  could 
have  been  imagined  more  certain  of  rousing 
universal  horror  and  indignation  than  this  terrible 
summons  of  the  Levite. 

CHAP.  XX.  1-7.— The  Lkvite,  in  a  Geneeai, 
Assembly,  declares  his  Wkong. 

1.  all .  .  .  the  congregation  was  gathered  ...  as 
one  man.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  sensa- 
tion the  horrid  tragedy  of  Gibeah  had  produced,  a 
national  assembly  was  convened,  at  which  'the 
chief  [n"iJB,  corners]  (cf.  1.  Sam.  xiv.  38,  where  the 
term  is  used  for  a  leader  in  a  military  sense)  of  all 
the  people'  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  including 
the  Eastern  tribes,  appeared  as  delegates.  Mizpeh 
—the  place  of  convention  (for  there  were  other 
Miznehs)  was  in  a  town  situated  on  the  contines 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  38;  xviii.  26). 
Assemblies  were  frequently  held  there  afterwards 
(1  Sam.  vii.  11 ;  x.  17) ;  and  as  it  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  Shiloh,  tlie  phrase,  "Unto  the 
Lord,"  may  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  as  denot- 
ing consultation  of  the  oracle.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  the  convention  being  called  "  the 
assembly  of  the  people  of  God,"  seems  to  indicate 
that,  amid  the  excited  passions  of  the  nation, 
those  present  felt  the  X'l'ofound  gravity  of  the 
occasion,  and  adopted  the  best  means  of  maintain- 
ing a  becoming  deportment.  3.  Now  the  children 
of  Benjamin  heard.  Some  suppose  that  Benjamin 
had  been  passed  over,  the  crime  having  been  per- 
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petrated  within  the  territory  of  that  tribe;  and 
that,  as  the  concubine's  corpse  had  been  divided 
into  twelve  i>ieces,  two  had  been  sent  to  Manas- 
seh,  one  respectively  to  the  Western  and  Eastern 
division.  It  is  more  probable  that  Benjamin  had 
received  a  formal  summons,  like  the  other  tribes, 
but  chose  to  treat  it  with  indifference  or  haughty 
disdain. 

4.  the  Levite  .  .  .  answered  and  said.  The  in- 
jured husband  gave  a  brief  and  unvarnished  recital 
of  the  tragic  outrage,  from  which  it  appears  that 
force  was  used  which  he  could  not  resist.  His 
testimony  was  doubtless  corroborated  by  those  of 
his  servant  and  the  old  Ephraimite.  There  was 
no  need  of  strong  or  highly-coloured  description 
to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audience.  The 
facts  spoke  for  themselves,  and  yiroduced  one  com- 
mon sentiment  of  detestation  and  vengeance. 

8.— Their  Decree. 

8.  all  the  people  arose  as  one  man.  The  ex- 
traordinary unanimity  that  pi-evailed  shows  that, 
notwithstanding  great  disorders  had  broken  out 
in  many  parts,  the  people  were  sound  at  the  core  ; 
and  remembering  their  national  covenant  with 
God,  now  felt  the  necessity  of  wiping  out  so  foul  a 
staiu  on  their  character  as  a  people.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  should  be 
subjected  to  condign  imnishment.  But  the  reso- 
lutions were  conditional ;  for  as  the  common  law 
of  nature  and  nations  requires  that  an  enquiry 
should  be  made,  and  satisfaction  demanded,  before 
committing  an  act  of  hostility  or  vengeance,  mes- 
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10  it;  aud  we  will  take  ten  men  of  an  hundred  throughout  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  an  hundred  of  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  out  of  ten 
thousand,  to  fetch  victual  for  the  people,  that  they  may  do,  when  they 
come  to  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  according  to  all  the  folly  that  they  have 
wrought  in  Israel. 

11  So  all  the  men  of  Israel  were  gathered  against  the  city,  ^knit  together 

12  as  one  man.  And  •'the  tribes  of  Israel  sent  mea  through  all  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  saying,  What  wickedness  is  this  that  is  done  among  you  ? 

13  Now  therefore  deliver  m  the  men,  ^the  children  of  Belial,  which  a7'e  in 
Gibeah,  that  we  may  put  them  to  death,  and  'put  away  evil  from  Israel. 
But  the  children  of  Benjamin  would  not  '"hearken  to  the  voice  of  their 

14  brethren  the  children  of  Israel:  but  the  children  of  Benjamin  gathered 
themselves  together  out  of  the  cities  unto  Gibeah,  to  go  out  to  battle 

15  against  the  children  of  Israel.  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  were 
numbered  at  that  time  out  of  the  cities  twenty  and  six  thousand  men 
that  drew  sword,  besides  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  which  were  numbered 

16  seven  hundred  chosen  men.  Among  all  this  people  t/iere  icere  seven 
hundred  chosen  men  "left-handed;  every  one  could  sling  stones  at  an  hair 
breadth,  and  not  miss.  And  the  men  of  Israel,  besides  Benjamin,  were 
numbered  four  hundred  thousand  men  that  drew  sword :  all  these  icere 
men  of  war. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  arose,  and  went  up  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  "asked  counsel  of  God,  and  said,  Which  of  us  shall  go  up  first  to  the 
battle  against  the  children  of  Benjamin?  And  the  Loed  said,  Judah 
shall  go  tip  first. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  encamped 
against  Gibeah.  And  the  men  of  Israel  went  out  to  battle  against 
Benjamin ;  and  tne  men  of  Israel  put  themselves  in  array  to  fight  against 
21  them  at  Gibeah.  And  ^Hhe  children  of  Benjamin  came  forth  out  of 
Gibeah,  and  ^destroyed  down  to  the  ground  of  the  Israelites  that  day 
twenty  and  two  thousand  men. 
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sengers  were  despatched  through  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin,  demanding  the  immediate  siir- 
reuder  or  execution  of  the  delinquents.  The 
request  was  just  and  reasonable  ;  and  by  refusing 
it,  the  Benjamites  virtually  made  themselves  a 
party  in  the  quarrel.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  people  of  this  tribe  were  insensible  or  in- 
different to  the  atrocious  character  of  the  crime 
that  had  been  committed  on  their  soil.     But  their 

Eatriotism  or  their  pride  were  offended  by  the 
ostile  demonstration  of  the  other  tribes.  The 
passions  were  inflamed  cu  both  sides ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  Benjamites  incurred  an  awful  responsi- 
bility by  the  attitude  of  resistance  they  assumed. 
10.  we  will  take  ten  men,  &c.  The  soldiers  in 
the  Jewish  army  seem  to  have  been  divided  into 
tens,  who  should  lodge  under  the  same  teut,  and 
mess  together,  as  is  highly  probable,  from  every 
tenth  man's  being  appointed  to  fetch  or  prepare 
provision  for  his  fellow-soldiers.  Nay,  if  we  are  to 
explain  the  sacred  history  of  the  Jews  by  modern 
Eastern  arrangements,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
appointment  of  every  tenth  man  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  was  not  so  much  to  collect  food  for 
the  use  of  their  companions  in  that  expedition 
as  to  dress  it,  to  serve  it  up,  and  to  wait  upon 
them  in  eating  it,  (Harnier,  iii. ;  '  Observations,' 
Ixiv.  4;  '  Observations,' ix.) 

14.  the  children  of  Benjamin  gathered  them- 
selves together  out  of  the  cities  unto  Gibeah. 
Allowing  their  valour  to  be  ever  so  great,  nothing 
but  blind  passion  and  unbending  obstinacy  could 
have  impelled  them  to  take  the  field  against  their 
brethren  with  such  a  disparity  of  numbers.  16. 
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left-handed;  every  one  could  sling.  The  sling 
was  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  used  in  war. 
The  Hebrew  sling  was  probably  similar  to  that 
of  the  Egyptian,  consisting  of  a  leather  thong, 
broad  in  the  middle,  with  a  loop  at  one  end,  by 
which  it  was  firmly  held  with  the  hand ;  the  other 
end  terminated  in  a  lash,  which  was  let  slip,  when 
the  stone  was  thrown.  Those  skilled  in  the  use 
of  it,  as  the  Benjamites  were,  could  hit  the  mark 
with  unerring  certainty.  A  good  sling  could  carry 
its  full  force  to  the  distance  of  200  yards. 

18-28.— The  Israelites  lose  Forty  Thousand. 

18.  the  children  of  Israel  arose,  and  went  up 
to  the  house  of  God.  This  consultation  at  Shiloh 
was  right.  But  they  ought  to  have  done  it  at  the 
commencement  of  their  proceedings.  Instead  of 
this,  all  their  plans  were  formed;  and  never  doubt- 
ing, it  would  seem,  that  the  war  was  just  aud 
inevitable,  the  only  subject  of  their  enquiry  re- 
lated to  precedency  of  the  tribes— a  poiut  which 
it  is  likely  was  discussed  in  the  assembly.  Had 
they  asked  counsel  of  God  sooner,  their  expedition 
would  have  been  conducted  on  a  differeut  prin- 
ciple—most probably  by  reducing  the  number  of 
fighting  men,  as  in  the  case  of  (Slideon's  army. 
As  it  was,  the  vast  amount  of  volunteers  formed 
an  excessive  and  unwieldy  force,  unfit  for  strenu- 
ous and  united  action  against  a  small,  compact, 
and  well-directed  army.  A  panic  ensued,  and  the 
confederate  tribes,  in  two  successive  engagements, 
sustained  groat  losses.  These  repeated  disasters 
(notwithstanding  their  attack  on  Benjamin  had 
been  divinely  authorized)  overwhelmed  them 
with  shame  and  sorrow.    Led  to  reflection,  thejP 
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22  And  the  people,  the  men  of  Israel,  encouraged  themselves,  and  set  their 
battle  again  in  array,  in  the  place  where  they  put  themselves  in  array  the 

23  first  day.  (And  the  children  of  Israel  went  up  and  wept  'before  the  Lord 
until  even,  and  asked  counsel  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Shall  I  go  up  again  to 
battle  against  the  children  of  Benjamin  my  brother?    And  the  Lord  said, 

24  Go  up  against  him.)     And  the  children  of  Israel  came  near  against  the 

25  children  of  Benjamin  the  second  day.  And  Benjamin  went  forth  against 
them  out  of  Gibeah  the  second  day,  and  *  destroyed  down  to  the  ground 
of  the  children  of  Israel  again  eighteen  thousand  m-en;  all  these  drew  the 
sword. 

Then  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  the  people,  went  up,  and  came 
unto  the  house  of  God,  and  wept,  and  sat  there  before  the  Lord,  and 
fasted  that  day  until  even,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings 
before  the  Lord.  And  the  children  of  Israel  'enquired  of  the  Lord,  (for 
"the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God  was  there  in  those  days;  and  ^Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  '"stood  before  it  in  those  days,) 
saying,  Shall  I  yet  again  go  out  to  battle  against  the  children  of  Benjamin 
my  brother,  or  shall  I  cease?  And  the  Lord  said,  Go  up;  for  to-morrow 
I  will  deliver  them  into  thine  hand. 

And  Israel  ^set  liers  in  wait  round  about  Gibeah.     And  the  children 

30  of  Israel  went  up  against  the  children  of  Benjamin  on  the  third  day,  and 

31  put  themselves  in  array  against  Gibeah,  as  at  other  times.  And  the 
children  of  Benjamin  went  out  against  the  people,  and  were  drawn  away 
from  the  city ;  and  they  began  ^  to  smite  of  the  people,  and  kill,  as  at 
other  times,  in  the  highways,  of  which  one  goeth  up  to  ^  the  house  of 
God,  and  the  other  to  Gibeah  in  tlie  field,  about  thirty  men  of  Israel. 

32  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  said,  They  are  smitten  down  before  us,  as 
at  the  first.     But  the  children  of  Israel  said,  Let  us  flee,  and  draw  them 

33  from  the  city  unto  the  highways.  And  all  the  men  of  Israel  rose  up  out 
of  their  place,  and  put  themselves  in  array  at  Baal-tamar ;  and  the  liers 
in  wait  of  Israel  came  forth  out  of  their  places,  exen  out  of  the  meadows 

34  of  Gibeah.  And  there  came  against  Gibeah  ten  thousand  chosen  men  out 
of  all  Israel,  and  the  battle  was  sore:  ^but  they  knew  not  that  evil  was 
near  them.  And  the  Lord  smote  Benjamin  before  Israel :  and  the 
children  of  Israel  destroyed  of  the  Benjamites  that  day  twenty  and  five 
thousand  and  an  hundred  men:  all  these  drew  the  sword. 

So  the  children  of  Benjamin  saw  that  they  were  smitten :  ^for  the  men 
of  Israel'gave  place  to  the  Benjamites,  because  they  trusted  unto  the  liers 
in  wait  which  they  had  set  beside  Gibeah.  And  "the  liers  in  wait  hasted, 
and  rushed  upon  Gibeah;  and  the  liers  in  wait  ^drew  themselves  along, 
and  smote  all  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Now  there  was  an 
appointed  ^  sign  between  the  men  of  Israel  ^  and  the  liers  in  wait,  that 
they  should  make  a  great  ^®  flame  with  smoke  to  rise  up  out  of  the  city. 
39  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  retired  in  the  battle,  Benjamin  began  ^^to 
smite  and  kill  of  the  men  of  Israel  about  thirty  persons;  for  they  said. 
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became  sensible  of  their  guilt  in  not  repressing 
their  national  idolatries,  as  well  as  in  too  proudly 
relying  on  their  superior  numbers,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate rashness  of  this  expedition.  Having 
humbled  themselves  by  prayer  and  fasting,  as  well 
as  observed  the  appointed  method  of  expiating 
their  sins,  they  were  assured  of  acceptance  as  well 
as  of  victory.  The  presence  and  services  of 
Phinehas  on  this  occasion  help  us  to  ascertain  the 
chronology  thus  far,  that  the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence must  be  fixed  shortly  after  the  death  joI 
Joshua. 
29-4S.— They  destroy   all  the  Benjamites 
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29.  Israel  set  liers  in  wait  round  about  Gibeali. 
A  plan  was  formed  of  taking  that  city  by  strata- 
gem, similar  to  that  employed  in  the  capture  of  Ai, 
33.  Baal-tamar — a  palm  grove  where  Baal  was 
worshipped.  The  main  army  of  the  confederate 
tribes  was  drawn  up  there,  out  of  the  meadows 
of  Gibeah— Hebrew,  the  caves  of  Gibeah;  a  hill 
in  which  the  ambuscades  lay  hid.  34.  ten  thou- 
sand chosen  men.  This  was  a  third  division, 
different  both  from  the  ambuscade  and  the  army 
who  were  fighting  at  Baal-tamar.  The  general 
account  stated  in  v.  35  is  followed  by  a  detailed 
narrative  of  the  battle,  which  is  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 
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40  Surely  they  are  smitten  down  before  us,  as  in  the  first  battle.  But  when 
the  flame  began  to  arise  up  out  of  the  city  with  a  pillar  of  smoke,  the 
Benjaraites  ^looked  behind  them,  and,  behold,  ^^the  flame  of  the  city 

41  ascended  up  to  heaven.  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again,  ''the 
men  of  Benjamin  were  amazed :  for  they  saw  that  evil  ^^  was  come  upon 

42  them.  Therefore  they  turned  their  hacks  before  the  men  of  Israel  unto 
the  way  of  the  wilderness ;  but  the  battle  overtook  them  ;  and  them 

43  which  came  out  of  the  cities  they  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  them.  Thus 
they  '^inclosed  the  Benjamites  round  about,  and  chased  them,  and  trode 
them  down  ^*with  ease  ^^over  against  Gibeah  toward  the  sun-rising. 

44  And  there  fell  of  Benjamin  eighteen  thousand  men :  all  these  were  men  of 

45  valour.  And  they  turned  and  fled  toward  the  wilderness  unto  the  rock 
of  ^  Kimmon :  and  they  gleaned  of  them  in  the  highways  five  thousand 
men ;  and  pursued  hard  after  them  unto  Gidom,  and  slew  two  thousand 
men  of  them.  So  that  all  which  fell  that  day  of  Benjamin  were  twenty 
and  five  thousand  men  that  drew  the  sword ;  all  these  were  men  of  valour. 
But  -^six  hundred  men  turned  and  fled  to  the  wilderness  unto  the  rock 
Rimmon,  and  abode  in  the  rock  Rimmon  four  months. 

And  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again  upon  the  children  of  Benjamin, 
and  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  as  well  the  men  of  etery  city, 
as  the  beast,  and  all  that  ^^came  to  hand:  also  they  set  on  fire  all  the 
cities  that  ^''they  came  to. 

NOW  ''the  men  of  Israel  had  sworn  in  Mizpeh,  saying,  There  shall  not 
any  of  us  give  his  daughter  unto  Benjamin  to  wife.  And  the  people  came 
^to  the  house  of  God,  and  abode  there  till  even  before  God,  and  lifted  up 
their  voices,  and  wept  sore;  and  said,  0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  why  is  this 
come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there  should  be  to-day  one  tribe  lacking  in 
Israel?  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  people  rose  early, 
and  '^  built  there  an  altar,  and  offered  burnt  ofierings  and  peacQ  offerings. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  said,  Who  is  there  among  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  that  came  not  up  with  the  congregation  unto  the  Lord?  ''For 
they  had  made  a  great  oath  concerning  him  that  came  not  up  to  the 
Lord  to  Mizpeh,  saying.  He  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  repented  them  for  Benjamin  their  brother,  and  said, 
There  is  one  tribe  cut  off  from  Israel  this  day.     How  shall  we  do  for 
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45.  the  rock  of  Rimmon,  Numbers  of  the 
fugitives  found  refuge  in  the  caves  of  this  rocky 
mountain,  which  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Beth-el.  Such  places  are  still  sought  as  secure 
retreats  in  times  of  danger;  and  until  the  method 
of  blowiug  up  rocks  by  gunpowder  became  known, 
a  few  men  could  in  such  caves  sustain  a  siege  for 
months.  46.  all  wMch  fell  tliat  day  of  Benjamin. 
On  comparing  this  with  v.  35,  it  will  be  seeu  that 
the  loss  is  stated  here  in  round  numbers,  and  is 
confined  only  to  that  of  the  third  day.  We  must 
conclude  that  1,000  had  fallen  during  the  two 
previous  engagements,  in  order  to  make  the  aggre- 
gate amount  given,  v.  15. 

48.  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again  upon  the 
children  of  Benjamin.  This  frightful  vengeance, 
extending  from  Gibeah  to  the  whole  territory 
of  Benjamin,  was  executed  under  the  impetuous 
impulse  of  highly-excited  passions.  But  doubt- 
less the  Israelites  Avere  only  the  agents  of  in- 
flicting the  righteous  retributions  of  God;  and 
the  memory  of  this  terrible  crisis,  which  led 
almost  to  the  extermination  of  a  whole  tribe, 
was  conducive  to  the  future  good  of  the  whole 
nation. 

CHAP.  XXI.  1-15.— The  People  bewail  the 
Desolation  of  Israel. 

2.  the  people  .  .  .  lifted  up  their  voices,  and 
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wept.  The  characteristic  fickleness  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  not  long  in  being  dis])layed;  for  scarcely 
had  they  cooled  from  the  fierceness  of  their  san- 
guinary vengeance  than  they  began  to  relent,  and 
rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  self-accusation 
and  grief  at  the  desolation  which  their  impetuous 
zeal  had  produced.  Their  victory  saddened  and 
humbled  them.  Their  feelings  on  the  occasion 
were  expressed  by  a  public  and  solemn  service  of 
expiation  at  the  house  of  God.  And  yet  this 
extraordinary  observance,  though  it  enabled  them 
to  find  vent  for  their  painful  emotions,  did  not 
afford  them  full  relief ;  for  they  were  fettered  by 
the  obligation  of  a  religious  vow,  heightened  by 
the  addition  of  a  solemn  anathema  on  every  viola- 
tor of  the  oath.  There  is  no  previous  record  of 
this  oath ;  but  the  purport  of  it  was,  that  they 
would  treat  the  perpetrators  of  this  Gibeah  atro- 
city in  the  same  way  as  the  Canaanites,  "who 
were  doomed  to  destruction ;  and  the  entering 
into  this  solemn  league  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  their  inconsiderate  conduct  in  this  whole 
affair. 

6.  There  is  one  tribe  cut  off  from  Israel  this 
day— i.  e.,  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct;  for,  as 
it  appears  from  v.  7,  they  had  massacred  all  the 
women  and  children  of  Benjamin,  and  COO 
men  alone  survived    of    the  whole  tribe.      Ihe 
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^vlves  for  them  that  remain,  seeing  we  have  sworn  by  the  Lord  that  we 

8  will  not  give  tliem  of  our  daughters  to  wives?  And  they  said,  What 
one  is  there  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came  not  up  to  Mizpeh  to  the 
Lord? 

And,  behold,  there  came  none  to  the  camp  from  ^Jabesh-gilead  to  the 

9  assembly.     For  the  people  were  numbered,  and,  behold,  there  icere  none 
10  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  there.     And  the  congregation  sent 

thither  twelve  thousand  men  of  the  valiantest,  and  commanded  them, 
saying,  •'^^  Go  and  smite  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  with  the  women  and  the  children.  And  this  is  the  thing  that 
ye  shall  do,  Ye  *' shall  utterly  destroy  every  male,  and  every  woman  that 
^  hath  lain  by  man.  And  they  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  four  hundred  ^yo«ng  virgins,  that  had  known  no  man  by  lying 
with  any  male;  and  they  brought  them  unto  the  camp  to  ''Shiloh,  which 
is  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

And  the  whole  congregation  sent  some  ^to  speak  to  the  children  of 
Benjamin  Uhat  icere  in  the  rock  Rimmon,  and  to  *call  peaceably  unto 
them.  And  Benjamin  came  again  at  that  time ;  and  they  gave  them 
wives  which  they  had  saved  alive  of  the  women  of  Jabesh-gilead :  and  yet 

15  so  they  sufficed  them  not.  And  the  people  repented  them  for  Benjamin, 
because  that  the  Lord  had  made  a  breach  in  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

16  Then  the  elders  of  the  congregation  said,  How  shall  we  do  for  wives  for 
them  that  remain,  seeing  the  women  are  destroyed  out  of  Benjamin  ? 

17  And  they  said,  There  must  be  an  inheritance  for  them  that  be  escaped  of 

18  Benjamin,  that  a  tribe  be  not  destroyed  out  of  Israel.  Howbeit  we  may 
not  give  them  wives  of  our  daugliters :  ■^  for  the  children  of  Israel  have 
sworn,  saying.  Cursed  be  he  that  giveth  a  wife  to  Benjamin. 

Then  they  said,  Behold,  there  is  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  ^yearly, 
in  a  place  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  Beth-el,  ^on  the  east  side  '^of  the 
highway  that  goeth  up  from  Beth-el  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of 
Lebonah.  Therefore  they  commanded  the  children  of  Benjamin,  saying, 
Go  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  vineyards ;  and  see,  and,  behold,  if  the  daughters 
of  Shiloh  come  out  ^"to  dance  in  dances,  then  come  ye  out  of  the  vineyards, 
and  catch  you  every  man  his  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh,  and  go 
22  to  the  land  of  Benjamin.  And  it  shall  be,  when  their  fathers  or  their 
brethren  come  unto  us  to  complain,  that  we  will  say  unto  them,  ^  Be 
favourable  unto  them  for  our  sakes :  because  we  reserved  not  to  each  man 
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prospect  of  such  a  blank  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
twelve  tribes— such  a  gap  in  the  national  arrange- 
ments— was  too  painful  to  contemplate,  and  imme- 
diate measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  this 
great  catastrophe. 

8.  there  came  none  to  the  camp  from  Jahesh- 
gilead  to  the  assembly.  This  city  lay  witliin  the 
territory  of  Eastern  Manasseh,  about  fifteen  miles 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  was,  accordin.g  to  Josephine, 
the  capital  of  Gilead.  The  ban  which  the  as- 
sembled tribes  had  pronounced  at  Mizpeh  seemed 
to  impose  on  them  the  necessity  of  punishing  its 
inhabitants  for  not  joining  the  crusade  against 
Benjamin  ;  and  thus,  with  a  view  of  repairing  the 
consequences  of  one  rash  proceeding,  they  hurriedly 
rushed  to  the  perpetration  of  another,  though  a 
smaller  tragedj:.  But  it  appears  {y.  11)  that, 
besides  acting  in  fulfilment  of  their  oath,  the 
Israelites  had  the  additional  object  by  this  raid  of 
supplying  wives  to  the  Benjamite  remnant.  This 
shows  the  intemperate  fury  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  women  and 
children. 

16-21.— The   Elders   consult   now  to  find 
Wives  foe  those  that  were  left. 
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16.  Ho\7  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them  that 
remain.  Though  the  young  women  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  had  been  carefully  spared,  the  supply  was 
found  inadequate,  and  some  other  expedient  must 
be  resorted  to.  17.  There  must  be  an  inheri- 
tance for  them  that  be  escaped  of  Benjamin. 
As  they  were  the  only  rightful  owners  of  the 
territory,  provision  must  be  made  for  transmit- 
ting it  to  their  legitimate  heirs  ;  and  a  new  act  of 
violence  was  meditated  (i\  19),  the  opportunity 
for  which  was  afforded  by  the  approaching  festival 
—a  feast  generally  supposed  to  be  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.  This,  like  the  other  annual  feasts, 
was  held  in  Shiloh,  and  its  celebration  was  at- 
tended with  more  social  hilarity  and  holiday 
rejoicings  than  the  rest. 

19.  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth 
up  from  Beth-el  to  Shechem.  The  exact  site  of 
the  place  was  described  evidently  for  the  direction 
of  the  Benjamites,  who  would  know  it  (see  in 
Josh,  xviii.  1).  21.  daughters  of  Shiloh  come  out 
to  dance  in  dances.  The  dance  was  anciently  a 
part  of  the  religious  observance;  and  it  was  done 
on  festive  occasions,  as  it  is  still  in  the  East,  not 
in  town,  but  in  the  open  air,  in  some  adjoining 


The  land 


JUDGES  XXL 


tcitJiout  a  king. 


his  wife  in  the  war :  for  ye  did  not  give  unto  them  at  this  time,  that  ye 

23  should  be  guilty.  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  did  so,  and  took  them 
wives,  according  to  their  number,  of  them  that  danced,  whom  they 
caught :  and  they  went  and  returned  unto  their  inheritance,  and  'repaired 

24  the  cities,  and  dwelt  in  them.  And  the  children  of  Israel  departed  thence 
at  that  time,  every  man  to  his  tribe  and  to  his  family,  and  they  went  out 
from  thence  every  man  to  his  inheritance. 

25  In  "'those  days  there  teas  no  king  in  Israel :  "every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
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field,  the  women  being  by  themselves.  The  young 
women  being  alone,  indulging  their  light  and 
buoyant  spirits,  and  apprehensive  of  no  danger, 
facilitated  the  execution  of  the  scheme  of  seizing 
them,  which  closely  resembles  the  Sabine  rape  in 
Ptomau  history.  The  elders  undertook  to  recoa- 
I'll 


cile  the  families  to  the  forced  abduction  of  their 
daughters.  And  thus  the  expression  of  their 
public  sanction  to  this  deed  of  violence  afforded  a 
nesv  evidence  of  the  evils  and  difficulties  into 
which  the  unhappy  precipitancy  of  the  Israelites 
iu  this  crisis  had  involved  taem. 


THE 

BOOK    OE   laUTH. 


'N 


OW  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  "judges  ^ ruled,  that  there 
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judah  went  to  sojourn  in  the  country  of  Moab,  he,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
two  sons.  And  the  name  of  the  man  icas  Elimelech,  and  the  name  of 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  the  name  of  his  two  sons  Mahlon  and  Chilion, 
Ephrathites  ''of  Beth-lehem-judah,  And  they  came  *iuto  the  country  of 
Moab,  and  ^  continued  there. 

And  Elimelech,  Naomi's  husband,  died ;  and  she  was  left,  and  her  two 
sons.  And  they  took  them  wives  of  the  women  of  Moab ;  the  name  of 
the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Ruth :  and  they  dwelt 
there  about  ten  years.  And  Mahlon  and  Chilion  died  also  both  of  them ; 
and  the  woman  was  left  of  her  two  sons  and  her  husband. 

Then  she  arose  with  her  daughters-in-law,  that  she  might  return  from 
the  country  of  Moab :  for  she  had  heard  in  the  country  of  Moab  how 
that  the  Lord  had  -^visited  his  people  in  ^giving  them  bread.  Where- 
fore she  went  forth  out  of  the  place  wliere  she  was,  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters-in-law with  her;  and  they  went  on  their  way  to  return  unto  the  land 
of  Judah.  And  Naomi  said  unto  her  two  daughters-in-law,  ''Go,  return 
each  to  her  mother's  house:  Hhe  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  as  ye  have 
dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me.  The  Lord  grant  you  that  ye  may 
•'find  rest,  each,  of  i/oti  in  the  house  of  her  husband.  Then  she  kissed 
them :  and  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept.  And  they  said  unto 
her.  Surely  we  will  return  with  thee  unto  thy  people. 

And  Naomi  said,  Turn  again,  my  daughters;  why  will  ye  go  with  me? 

are  there  yet  any  moi'e  sons  in  my  womb,  ^that  they  may  be  your  hus- 

12  bands?     Turn  again,  my  daughters,  go  your  xcay;  for  I  am  too  old  to 

have  an  husband.     If  I  should  say,  I  have  hope,  ^if\  should  have  an 
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CHAP.  I.  1-5.— Elimelech  driven  by  Famine 
INTO  Moab,  dies  there. 

1.  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the 
judges  ruled.  In  tlie  ii.se  of  this  formula  the 
sacred  writer  has  respect  to  the  unwritten  history 
of  the  transactions  with  which  this  episode  is 
connected;  whereas  in  Joshua  it  refers  to  the 
previous  record  of  Mosps.  The  beautiful  and 
interesting  story  which  this  book  relates  belongs 
to  the  early  times  of  the  judges.  The  precise  date 
cannot  be  ascertained.  2.  Elimelech  —  signifies 
'My  God  is  king.'  Naomi — fair  or  pleasant;  and 
their  two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  are  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Joash  and  Sara]ih  (1  Chr.  iv.  22). 
Ephrathites.  The  ancient  uameof  Beth-leheni  was 
Ephrath  (Gen.  xxxv.  19 ;  xlvii.  7),  which  was  con- 
tinued after  the  occujiation  of  the  laud  by  the 
Hebrews,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Micah  (Mic.  v.  2).  Beth-lehem-judah— so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Zebulun.  The  family,  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
Moab  through  pressure  of  a  famine,  settled  for 
several  years  in  that  country  ;  and  after  the  death 
of  their  father,  the  two  fons  married  Moabite 
women.  This  was  a  violation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
(Deut.  vii.  3 ;  xxiii.  3  ;  Ezra  ix.  2 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23) ; 
and  Jewish  writers  say  that  the  early  deaths  of 
botli  the  young  men  were  Divine  judgments  in- 
flicted on  them  for  those  unlawful  connections. 

6-18.— Naomi  returning  Home,  Euth  accom- 
panies HER. 
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6.  Then  she  arose  with  her  daughters-in-law. 

The  aged  widow,  longing  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
Israel,  resolved  to  return  to  her  native  land  as 
soon  as  she  was  assured  that  the  famine  had 
ceased,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
her  daughters-in-law.  8.  Go,  return  each  to  her 
mother's  house.  In  Eastern  countries  women 
occupy  apartments  separate  from  those  of  men, 
and  daughters  are  most  frequently  in  those  of 
their  mother,  with  the  dead — i.  e.,  with  my  sons, 
your  husbands,  while  they  lived.  9.  The  Lord 
grant  you  that  ye  may  find  rest— enjoy  a  life  of 
tranquillit}',  undisturbed  by  the  cares,  incum- 
brances, and  vexatious  troubles  to  which  a  state 
of  widowhood  is  peculiarly  exposed.  Then  she 
kissed  them — the  Oriental  manner  when  friends 
are  parting. 

11.  are  there  yet  any  more  sons,  &c.  This 
alludes  to  the  ancient  custom  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26), 
afterwards  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxv.  Ti),  which  required  a  younger 
son  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother. 
12.  Turn  again,  my  daughters,  go  your  way. 
That  Naomi  should  dissuade  her  daughters-in-law 
so  strongly  from  accompanying  her  to  the  land  of 
Israel  may  appear  strange.  But  it  was  the  wisest 
and  most  prudent  course  for  her  to  adopt :  1st. 
Because  they  might  be  influenced  by  hopes  which 
could  not  be  realized ;  2d.  Because  they  might  be 
led,  under  temijorary  excitement,  to  take  a  step 
they  might  afterwards  regret;   and  3d,  Because 


Ruth  gleans  in 


RUTH  II. 


the  fields  of  Boaz. 


13  husband  also  to-night,  and  should  also  bear  sons,  t^-ould  ye  *  tarry  for 
them  till  they  were  grown  ?  would  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  hus- 
bands ?  nay,  my  daughters ;  for  ^  it  grieveth  me  much  for  your  sakes, 

14  that  ^  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  gone  out  against  me.  And  they  lifted  up 
their  voice,  and  wept  again:  and  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law;  but 
Ruth  "*  clave  unto-  her. 

1 5  And  she  said,  Be^hold,  thy  sister-in-law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people, 

16  and  unto  "her  gods:  return  thou  after  thy  sister-in-law.  And  Ruth 
said,  ^  Entreat  me  ■  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after 
thee :  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will 

17  lodge :  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God :  wherie  thou 
diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  P  be  buried:  "the  Lord  do  so  to  me, 

18  and  more  sXm,  if  ought' hnt  death  part  thee  and  me.  When  ^ she  saw 
that  she  "^  was  stedfastly  minded  to  go  with  her,  then  she  left  speaking 
unto  her. 

19  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to  Beth-lehem.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  were  come  to  Beth-lehem,  that  '''all  the  city  was  moved 

20  about  them,  and  they  said,  ^  Is  this  Naomi?'  And  she  said  unto  them, 
Call  me  not  ^  Naomi,  call  me ^  Mara:  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very 

21  bitterly  with  me.  I  went  out'  full,  *  and  the- Lord  hath  brought  me 
home  again  empty:  why  then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  seeing  the  Lord  hath 
testified  against  me,  and  the  Almighty  hath  afflicted  me? 

22  So  Naomi  returned,  and  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  her  daughter-in-law, 
with  her,  which  returned  out  of  the  country  of  Moab  :  and  they  came  to 
Beth-lehem  *  in  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest: 

2      AND  Naomi  had  a  "kinsman  of  her  husband's,  a' mighty  man  of 

2  wealth,  of  the  family  of  Eliraelech;  and  his  name  was  '^ Boaz.  And 
Ruth  the  Moabitess  said  unto  Naomi,  Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and 
glean  ^ears  of  corn  after  him  in  whose  sight  I  shall  find  grace.'     And  she 

3  said  unto  her.  Go,  my  daughter:  And  she  went,  and  came,  and  gleaned 
in  the  field  after  the  reapers  :  and  her  ^hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the 
field  belonging  unto  Boaz,  who  icas  of  the  kindred  of  Elimelech. 

4  And,  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth-lehem,  and  said  unto  the  reapers. 
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the  sincerity  and  strength  of  their  conversion  to 
the  true  religion,  wliich  she  had  taught  them, 
would  be  thoroughly  tested.  13.  tlie  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  gone  out  against  rae— j.  e.,1  am  not  only 
not  in  a  condition  to  provide  you  with  other 
husbands,  but  so  reduced  in  circumstanoes  that  I 
cannot  think  of  your  being  subjected  to  jirivations 
■with  me.  The  arguments  of  Naomi  prevailed  with 
Orpah,  who  returned  to  her  people  and  her  [otISn] 
gods.  But  Ruth  clave  unto  her,  and  said,  'Thy 
God  shall  be  my  God.'  These  expressions  of  Euth 
are  as  much  plural  as  that  of  Naomi  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  ;  and  yet  our  translators  have  very 
properly  rendered  them  in  the  singular,  "God." 
The  language  indicates  the  most  devoted  affection ; 
and  even  in  the  pages  of  Sterne,  that  great  master 
of  pathos,  there  is  nothing  which  so  calls  forth  the 
sensibilities  of  the  reader  as  the  simple  effusion 
he  has  borrowed  from  t;cripture— of  Ruth  to  her 
mother-ia-law  {Chalmers).  The  name  Ruth  was  a 
Moabite  name  Hebraicized;  or  perhaps,  as  some 
suppose,  that  Moabites  may,  in  consequence  of 
their  descent  from  Lot,  have  spoken  a  Hebrew 
dialect. 

19-22.— They  come  to  Beth-lehem. 

19.  all  the  city  was  moved  about  them— the 
present  condition  of  Naomi,  a  forlorn  and  desolate 
widow,  presented  so  painful  a  contrast  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  prosperity  and  domestic  bliss 
in  which  she  had  been   at  her  departure,    20.. 
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Mara — bitter,  bitterness  (see  on  Exod.  xv.  2,3). 
21.  the  Almighty  [nK*].  This  name  of  God  was 
employed  in  the  early  times  after  the  flood,  as  we 
find  it  in  Gen.  xlix.  25,  in  Num.  i.  6,  and  in 
Jcb  very  frequently.  But  tli'ere  are  not  many 
instances  in  the  sacred  books-  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  their  fewness  (amounting  only  to 
four,  Rs.  Ixviii.  14;  xci.  1;  Isa.  xiii.  6;  Joel  L 
15)  show  that  it  was  in  familiar  use. '  When 
employed,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  a  special 
significancy  felt  to  belong  to  it  [Kidd  'On  the 
Divine  Names'). 

22.  in  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest— corre- 
sponding to  the  end  of  our  Appil» 

CHAP.  II.  1-3.— Ruth  gleans  in  the  Field 
OP  Boaz. 

2.  Ruth  .  .  .  said  .  .  .  Let  me  now  go  to  the  field, 
and  glean.  The  right  of  gleaning  was  conferred 
by  a  positive  law  on  the  widow,  the  poor,  and  the 
stranger  (see  on  Lev.  xix.  9,  10;  Dent.  xxiv.  19, 
21).  But  liberty  to  glean  behind  the  reaper's  was 
not  aright  that  could  be  claimed:  it  was  a  privi- 
lege granted  or  refused  according  to  the  good- will 
or  favour  of  the  owner.  3."  a  part  of  the  fi%ld 
■belonging  unto  Boaz.  Fields  in  Palestine  being 
unenclosed,  the  phrase  signifies  that  portion  of 
the  open  ground  which  lay  within  the  landmarks 
of  Boaz. 

4-23.— He  takes  knowledge  of  her,  ajjd 
shows  HER  Favour. 


The  kindness  of 


HUTH  II. 


Boaz  to  Ruth, 


'^The  LoKD  he  with  you.     And  they  answered  him,  ''The  Lord  bless  thee. 

5  Then  said  Boaz  unto  his  servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers,  Whose 

6  damsel  is  this  ?  And  the  servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers  answered 
and  said.  It  is  the  Moabitish  damsel  'that  came  back  with  Naomi  out 

7  of  the  country  of  Moab:  and  she  said,  I  pray  you,  let  me  glean  and 
gather  after  the  reapei's  among  the  sheaves :  so  she  came,  and  hath 
continued  even  from  the  morning  until  now,  that  she  tarried  a  little  in 
the  house. 

8  Then  said  Boaz  unto  E,uth,  Hearest  thou  not,  my  daughter?  Go  not 
to  glean  in  another  field,  neither  go  from  hence,  but  abide  here  fast  by 

9  my  maidens  :  let  thine  eyes  be  on  the  field  that  they  do  reap,  and  go  thou 
after  them :  have  I  not  charged  the  young  men  that  they  shall  not  touch 
thee  ?  and  when  thou  art  athirst,  go  unto  the  vessels,  and  drink  of  that 

10  which  the  young  men  have  drawn.  Then  she  -^fell  on  her  face,  and 
bowed  herself  to  the  gro^^nd,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  have  I  found  grace 
in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  shouldest  take  knowledge  of  me,  seeing  I  am  a 

11  stranger?  And  Boaz  answered  and  said  unto  her.  It  ^hath  fully  been 
showed  me  ''all  that  thou  hast  done  unto  thy  mother-in-law  since  the 
death  of  thine  husband;  and  how  thou  hast  left  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  and  the  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come  unto  a  people  which 

12  thou  knewest  not  heretofore.  The  *Lord  recompense  thy  work,  and  a 
full  reward  be  given  thee  of  l^ie  Lord  Ood  of  Israel,  ^  under  whose  wings 

13  thou  art  come  to  trust.  Then  she  said,  ^Let  me  find  favour  in  thy  sight, 
my  lord;  for  that  thou  hast  comforted  me,  and  for  that  thou  hast  spoken 
*  friendly  unto  thine  handmaid,  ^though  I  be  not  like  unto  one  of  thine 

14  handmaidens.  And  Boaz  said  unto  her.  At  meal-time  come  thou  hither^ 
and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar. 

And  she  sat  beside  the  reapers:  and  he  reached  her  parched  corn,  and 

15  she  did  eat,  and  was  sufficed,  a,nd  left.  And  when  she  was  risen  up  to 
glean,  Boaz  commanded  his  young  men,  saying,  Let  her  glean  even  among 

16  the  sheaves,  and  ^reproach  her  not:  and  let  fall  also  some  of  the  hand- 
fuls  of  purpose  for  her,  and  leave  them,  that  she  may  glean  them,  and 
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4.  The  Lord  be  with  you.  Tliis  j)iou3  saluta- 
tion between  tlie  master  and  his  labourers  strongly 
indicates  the  state  of  religious  feeling  among  the 
rural  population  of  Israel  at  that  time,  as  well  as 
the  artless,  happy,  and  unsuspecting  simiilicity 
which  characterized  the  manners  of  the  people. 
The  same  patriarchal  style  of  speaking  is  still 
preserved  in  the  East.  5.  his  servant  that  was 
set  over  the  reapers— an  overseer,  whose  sxjecial 
duty  was  to  superintend  the  operations  in  the 
field,  to  supply  provisions  to  the  reapers,  and  pay 
them  for  their  labour  in  the  evening.  7.  after 
the  reapers  among  the  sheaves.  Various  modes 
of  reaping  are  practised  in  the  East.  Where  the 
crop  is  thin  and  short,  it  is  plucked  up  by  the 
roots.  In  other  states  it  is  cut  with  the  sickle. 
Whether  reaped  in  the  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
grain  is  cast  into  sheaves  loosely  thrown  together, 
to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  threshing,  which 
takes  place  for  the  most  part  immediately  after 
the  reaping.  Field  labours  were  begun  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  day  became  oppressively 
hot.  she  tarried  a  little  in  the  house  — i.e., 
the  field  tent,  erected  for  the  occasional  rest  and 
refreshment  of  the  labourers. 

8.  abide  here  fast  by  my  maidens.  The  reap- 
ing was  performed  by  women,  while  the  assort- 
ment of  sheaves  was  the  duty  of  men-servants. 
The  same  divisioa  of  harvest  labour  obtains  in 
Syria  stiTl.  Boaz  not  only  granted  to  Euth  the 
full  privilege  of  gleaning  after  his  reapers,  but 
provided  for  her  personal  comforts.  9.  go  unto 
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the  vessels.  Gleaners  were  sometimes  allowed,  by 
kind  and  charitable  masters,  to  partake  of  the 
refreshments  provided  for  the  reai^ers.  The 
vessels  alluded  to  were  skin  bottles  filled  with 
water;  and  the  bread  was  soaked  in  vinegar 
{v.  14),  a  kind  of  poor,  weak  wine,  sometimes 
mingled  with  a  little  olive  oil,  very  cooling,  as 
would  be  required  in  harvest-time.  This  grate- 
ful refeetioa  is  still  used  in  the  harvest  field 
(see  BoUnson's  '  Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p. 
394). 

14.  he  reached  her  parched  corn— some  of  the 
new  grain,  roasted  on  the  spot,  and  fit  for  use 
after  being  rubbed  in  the  hands — a  favourite  viand 
in  the  East.  He  gave  her  so  much,  that  after 
satisfying  her  own  wants  she  had  some  [v.  18)  in 
reserve  for  her  mother-iulaw.  15.  Boaz  com- 
manded his  young  men  ...  16.  let  fall  also  some 
of  the  handfuls  of  purpose  for  her.  The  gleaners 
in  the  East  glean  with  much  success;  for  a  great 
quantity  of  corn  is  scattered  in  the  reaping,  as 
well  as  in  their  manner  of  carrying  it.  One  may 
judge,  then,  of  the  large  quantity  which  Buth 
would  gather,  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  orders 
given  to  the  servants.  These  extraordinary  marks 
of  favour  were  not  only  given  from  a  kindly  dis- 
position, but  from  regard  to  her  good  character 
and  devoted  attachment  to  her  venerable  relative. 
Besides,  the  law  of  Moses  directed  very  liberal 
treatment  of  the  poor  at  the  seasons  of  harvest 
and  ingathering  of  the  crops ;  and  Boaz,  who  was 
a  pious  man,  had  fully  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 


Ruth  claims  Boaz 


RUTH  III. 


as  her  kinsman. 


19 


20 


17  rebuke  her  not.     So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out 

18  that  she  had  gleaned:  and  it  was  about  an  ephah  of  barley.  And  slie 
took  it  up,  and  went  into  the  city ;  and  her  mother-in-law  saw  what  she 
had  gleaned:  and  she  brought  forth,  and  gave  to  her  that  she  had 
reserved  after  she  was  sufficed. 

And  her  mother-in-law  said  unto  her.  Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day? 
and  where  wroughtest  thou?  blessed  be  he  that  did  'take  knowledge  of 
thee.  And  she  showed  her  mother-in-law  with  whom  she  had  wrought, 
and  said.  The  man's  name  with  whom  I  wrought  to-day  is  Boaz.  And 
Naomi  said  unto  her  daughter-in-law,  "'Blessed  be  he  of  the  Lord,  who 
"  hath  not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.  And  Naomi 
said  unto  her,  The  man  is  near  of  kin  unto  us,  ^one  of  our  next  kinsmen. 

21  And  Ruth  the  Moabitess  said,  He  said  unto  me  also,  Thou  shalt  keep  fast 

22  by  my  young  men,  until  they  have  ended  all  my  harvest.  And  Naomi 
said  unto  Ruth  her  daughter-in-law.  It  is  good,  my  daughter,  that  thou 

23  go  out  with  his  maidens,  that  they  '^meet  thee  not  in  any  other  field.  So 
she  kept  fast  by  the  maidens  of  Boaz  to  glean  unto  the  end  of  barley 
harvest  and  of  wheat  harvest ;  and  dwelt  with  her  mother-in-law. 

3       THEN  Naomi  her  mother-in-law  said  unto  her,  My  daughter,  "shall  I 

2  not  seek  ^rest  for  thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee?  And  now  is  not 
Boaz  of  our  kindred,  with  "^ whose  maidens  thou  wast?    Behold,  he  win- 

3  noweth  barley  to-night  in  the  threshing-floor.  Wash  thyself  therefore, 
''and  anoint  thee,  and  put  thy  raiment  upon  thee,  and  get  thee  down  to 
the  floor:  but  make  not  thj'self  known  unto  the  man,  until  he  shall  have 

4  done  eating  and  drinking.  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  lieth  down,  that 
thou  shalt  mark  the  place  where  he  shall  lie,  and  thou  shalt  go  in,  and 
^uncover  his  feet,  and  lay  thee  down;  and  he  will  tell  thee  what  thou 

5  shalt  do.     And  she  said  unto  her,  *A11  that  thou  sayest  unto  me  I  will  do. 
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law.  17.  and  beat  out  that  she  had  gleaned. 
"When  the  quantity  of  grain  was  small,  it  was 
beat  out  by  means  of  a  stick.  This  process  is 
frequently  seen  at  the  present  day  on  the  same 
fields  by  women,  who  beat  out  with  a  stick  haud- 
fuls  of  the  strain  which  they  have  gleaned  {Robin- 
son's '  Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  385).  an  ephah— 
supposed  to  contain  about  a  bushel. 

20.  The  man  is  .  .  .  one  of  our  next  kinsmen — 
Hebrew,  '  one  of  our  redeemers,'  on  whom  it 
devolves  to  protect  us,  to  purchase  our  lands,  and 
marry  you,  the  relict  of  his  next  kinsman.  She 
said,  'one  of  them,'  not  that  there  were  many  in 
the  same  close  relationship,  but  that  he  was  a 
very  near  kinsman,  one  other  individual  only 
having  the  precedence.  21.  all  my  harvest — both 
barley  and  wheat  harvests.  The  latter  was  at  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  22.  It  is 
good  .  .  .  that  thou  go  out  with  his  maidens— 
a  prudent  recommendation  to  Ruth  to  accept  the 
generous  invitation  of  Boaz,  lest,  if  she  were  seen 
straying  into  other  fields,  she  might  not  only  run  the 
risk  of  rude  treatment,  but  displease  him  by  seem- 
ing indiiferent  to  his  kind  liberality.  Moreover, 
the  observant  mind  of  the  old  matron  had  already 
discerned,  in  all  Boaz's  attentions  to  Ruth,  the 
germs  of  a  stronger  affection,  which  she  wished  to 
increase.  23.  she  kept  fast  by  the  maidens  of 
Boaz  to  glean  unto  the  end  of  barley  harvest 
and  of  wheat  harvest.  The  reaping  of  barley 
commenced  the  harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and 
that  of  wheat  followed  almost  without  any  inter- 
val. 

CHAP.  ni.  1-13.— By  Naomi's  Instructions 
Ruth  lies  at  Boaz's  feet,  who  acknowledges 
THE  Duty  of  a  Kinsman. 

2.  he  winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the  thresh- 
ing-floor. The  winnowing  process  is  performed  by 
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throwing  up  the  grain,  after  being  trodden  down, 
against  the  wind  with  a  shovel.  The  threshing- 
fioor,  which  was  commonly  on  the  harvest-field, 
was  carefully  levelled  with  a  large  cylindric  roller, 
and  consolidated  with  chalk,  that  weeds  might 
not  spring  up,  and  that  it  might  not  chop  with 
drought.  The  farmer  usually  remained  all  night 
in  harvest-time  on  the  threshing-floor,  not  only  for 
the  protection  of  bis  valuable  grain,  but  for  the 
winnowing.  That  operation  was  performed  in  the 
evening,  to  catch  the  breezes  which  blow  after  the 
close  of  a  hot  day,  and  which  continue  for  the 
most  part  of  the  night.  This  duty  at  so  impor- 
tant a  season  the  master  undertakes  himself ;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners, 
Boaz,  a  person  of  considerable  wealth  and  high 
rank,  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  on  the  barn-floor, 
at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  barley  he  had  been 
winnowing.  4.  go  in,  and  uncover  his  feet,  and 
lay  thee  down.  Singular  as  these  directions  may 
appear  to  us,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  them, 
according  to  the  simplicity  of  rural  manners  in 
Beth-lehem.  In  ordinary  circumstances  these 
would  have  seemed  indecorous  to  the  world;  but 
in  the  case  of  Ruth,  it  was  a  method  doubtless  coii» 
fcrhiable  to  prevailing  usage,  of  reminding  Boaz 
of  the  duty  which  devolved  on  him  as  the  kinsman 
of  her  deceased  husband.  Boaz  probably  slept 
upon  a  mat  or  skin ;  Ruth  lay  crosswise  at  his  feet 
— a  position  in  which  Eastern  servants  frequently 
sleep  in  the  same  chamber  or  tent  with  their 
master;  and  if  they  want  a  covering,  custom 
allows  them  that  benefit  from  part  of  the  covering 
on  their  master's  bed.  Resting,  as  the  Orientals 
do  at  night,  in  the  same  clothes  they  wear  during 
the  day,  there  was  no  indelicacy  in  a  stranger,  or 
even  a  woman,  putting  the  extremity  of  this  cover 
over  her. 


Boaz  calls  into  judgment 


RUTH  IV. 


the  next  kinsman. 


11 


12 


6  And  she  went  down  unto  the  floor,  and  did  according  to  all  that  her 

7  mother-in-law  bade  her.  And  when  Boaz  had  eaten  and  drunk,  and-^his 
heart  was  merry,  he  went  to  lie  down  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  corn :  and 

8  she  came  softly,  and  uncovered  his  feet,  and  laid  her  down.  And  it  came 
to  pass  at  midnight,  that  the  man  was  afraid,  and  ^  turned  himself ;  and, 

9  behold,  a  woman  lay  at  his  feet.  And  he  said.  Who  art  thou?  And  she 
answered,  I  am  Ruth  thine  handmaid:  spread  ^therefore  thy  skirt  over 

10  thine  handmaid;  for  thou  art  ^a  near  kinsman.  And  he  said,  ''Blessed 
be  thou  of  the  Lord,  my  daughter;  for  thou  hast  showed  more  kindness 
in  the  latter  end  than  *at  the  beginning,  inasmuch  as  thou  foUowedst  not 
young  men,  whether  poor  or  rich.  And  now,  my  daughter,  fear  not ;  I 
will  do  to  thee  all  that  thou  requirest :  for  all  the  ^city  of  my  people  doth 
know  that  thou  art  •'a  virtuous  woman.     And  now  it  is  true  that  I  am 

13  fhy  near  kinsman  :  howbeit  ^'there  is  a  kinsman  nearer  than  I.  Tarry  this 
night,  and  it  shall  be  in  the  morning,  that  if  he  will  'perform  unto  thee 
the  part  of  a  kinsman,  well;  let  him  do  the  kinsman's  part:  but  if  he  will 
not  do  the  part  of  a  kinsman  to  thee,  then  will  I  do  the  part  of  a  kinsman 
to  thee,  "'as  the  Lord  liveth:  lie  down  until  the  morning. 

And  she  lay  at  his  feet  until  the  morning :  and  she  rose  up  before  one 
could  know  another.  And  he  said,  "Let  it  not  be  known  that  a  woman 
came  into  the  floor.  Also  he  said.  Bring  the  veil  that  thou  hast  upon 
thee,  and  hold  it.  And  when  she  held  it,  he  measured  six  measures  of 
barley,  and  laid  it  on  her:  and  she  went  into  the  city. 

And  when  she  came  to  her  mother-in-law,  she  said,  Who  art  thou,  my 

17  daughter?  And  she  told  her  all  that  the  man  had  done  to  her.  And 
she  said.  These  six  measures  of  barley  gave  he  me ;  for  he  said  to  me,  Go 

18  not  empty  unto  thy  mother-in-law.  Then  said  she.  Sit  still,  my  daughter, 
until  thou  know  how  the  matter  will  fall :  for  the  man  will  not  be  in  rest 
until  he  have  finished  the  thing  this  day. 

4  THEN  went  Boaz  up  to  the  gate,  and  sat  him  down  there :  and,  behold, 
"the  kinsman  of  whom  Boaz  spake  came  by ;  unto  whom  he  said.  Ho, 
such  a  one!  turn  aside,  sit  down  here.     And  he  turned  aside,  and  sat 

2  down.     And  he  took  ten  men  of  ^  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  said.  Sit  ye 

3  down  here.  And  they  sat  down.  And  he  said  unto  the  kinsman,  Naomi, 
that  is  come  again  out  of  the  country  of  Moab,  selleth  a  parcel  of  land. 
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9.  spread  therefore  thy  skirt  over  thine  hand- 
maid ;  for  thou  art  a  near  kinsman.  She  had 
already  drawn  part  of  the  mantle  over  her;  and 
she  asked  him  now  to  do  it,  that  the  act  might 
become  his  own.  To  spread  a  skirt  over  one  is,  in 
the  East,  a  symbolical  action  denoting  protection. 
To  this  day  in  many  parts  of  the  East  to  say  of 
any  one  that  he  put  his  skirt  over  a  woman  is 
synonymous  with  saying  that  he  married  her ;  and 
at  all  the  marriages  of  the  modern  Jews  and 
Hindoos  one  part  of  the  ceremony  is  for  the  bride- 
groom to  put  a  silken  or  cotton  cloak  around  his 
bride  (see  Roberts's  'Oriental  Customs,'  on  this 
passage,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  same  practice 
obtains  amongst  the  Hindoos).  10.  Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord,  my  daughter,  &c.  Continued 
widowhood  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  au  in- 
dication of  more  than  ordinary  piety. 

15.  Bring  the  veil  that  thou  hast  upon  thee, 
and  hold  It  [nngpp].  Eastern  veils  are  large 
sheets — those  of  ladies  being  of  red  silk  ;  but  the 
poorer  or  common  class  of  women  wear  them  of 
blue,  or  blue  and  white,  striped  linen  or  cotton. 
They  are  wrapped  round  the  head,  and  fall  down 
over  the  shoulders,  enveloping  the  whole  person 
(see  Rogers's  '  Domestic  Life  in  Palestine,'  p.  40 ; 
Graham's  'Jordan  and  Ehine,' p.  195). 

17,  Six  measures  of  barley— Hebrew,  six  seats ; 
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a  seah  contained  about  two  gallons  and  a  half,  six 
of  which  must  have  been  rather  a  heavy  load  for 
a  woman. 

CHAP.  IV.  1-5.— Boaz  calls  into  Judgment 
THE  NEXT  Kinsman. 

1.  Then  went  Boaz  up  to  the  gate— a  roofed 
building,  unenclosed  by  walls ;  the  place  where  in 
ancient  times,  and  in  many  Eastern  towns  still, 
all  business  transactions  are  made,  and  where 
therefore  the  kinsman  was  most  likely  to  be 
found.  No  preliminaries  were  necessary  in  sum- 
moning one  before  the  public  assemblage ;  no 
writings  and  no  delay  were  required.  In  a  short 
conversation  the  matter  was  stated  and  arranged 
— probably  in  the  morning,  as  peojile  went  out,  or 
at  noon,  when  they  returned  from  the  field.  2. 
ten  men  of  the  elders  of  the  city— as  witnesses. 
In  ordinary  circumstances  two  or  three  were 
sufficient  to  attest  a  bargain ;  but  in  cases  of  impor- 
tance, such  as  matrimony,  divorce,  conveyancing 
of  property,  it  was  the  Jewish  practice  to  have 
ten  (1  Ki.  xxi.  8).  3.  Naomi  .  .  .  selleth  a  parcel 
— i.  e.,  entertains  the  idea  of  selling.  In  her  cir- 
cumstances she  was  at  liberty  to  part  with  it  (Lev. 
XXV.  25).  Both  Naomi  and  E,uth  had  an  interest 
in  the  land  during  their  lives;  but  Naomi  alone 
was  mentioned,  not  only  because  she  directed  all 
the  negotiations,  but  because  the  introduction  of 


I 


Boaz  takes 


RUTH  IV. 


Huth  to  wife. 


4  which  was  our  brother  Elimelech's:  and  ^I  thought  to  advertise  thee, 
saying,  '"Buy  it  '^before  the  inhabitants,  and  before  the  elders  of  my  people. 
If  thou  wilt  redeem  it,  redeem  it;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  tell 
me,  that  I  may  know:  'for  there  is  none  to  redeem  it  besides  thee;  and  I 

5  am  after  thee.  And  he  said,  I  will  redeem  it.  Then  said  Boaz,  What 
day  thou  buyest  the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomi,  thou  must  buy  it  also  of 
Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  -^to  raise  up  the  name  of  the 

6  dead  upon  his  inheritance.  And  ^  the  kinsman  said,  I  cannot  redeem  it 
for  myself,  lest  I  mar  mine  own  inheritance :  redeem  thou  my  right  to 

7  thyself;  for  I  cannot  redeem  it.  Now  ''this  teas  the  manner  in  former 
time  in  Israel  concerning  redeeming,  and  concerning  changing,  for  to 
confirm  all  things ;   a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his 

8  neighbour :  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel.  Therefore  the  kinsman 
said  unto  Boaz,  Buy  it  for  thee.     So  he  drew  off  his  shoe. 

9  And  Boaz  said  unto  the  elders,  and  unto  all  the  people.  Ye  are  witnesses 
this  day,  that  I  have  bought  all  that  was  Elimelech's  and  all  that  was 

10  Chilion's  and  Mahlon's,  of  the  hand  of  Naomi.  Moreover  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  have  I  purchased  to  be  my  wife,  to  raise 
up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance,  *that  the  name  of  the  dead 
be  not  cut  off  from  among  his  brethren,  and  from  the  gate  of  his  place : 

11  ye  are  witnesses  this  day.  And  all  the  people  that  were  in  the  gate,  and 
the  elders,  said,  We  are  witnesses.  ^  The  Lord  make  the  woman  tliat  is 
come  into  thine  house  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah,  which  two  did  '^  build 
the  house  of  Israel:  and  ^do  thou  worthily  in  'Ephratah,  and  be  ^famous 

12  in  Beth-lehem :  and  let  thy  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez,  '"whom 
Tamar  bare  unto  Judah,  of  "  the  seed  which  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  of 
this  young  woman. 

13  So  Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  she  was  his  wife  :  and  when  he  went  in  unto 

14  her,  "the  Lord  gave  her  conception,  and  she  bare  a  son.  And  ^the  women 
said  unto  Naomi,  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  which  hath  not  *left  thee  this  day 

15  without  a  ^kinsman,  that  his  name  may  be  famous  in  Israel.  And  he 
shall  be  unto  thee  a  restorer  of  thy  life,  and  ^  a  nourisher  of  ''  thine  old 
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Knth's  name  would  awaken  a  suspicion  of  the 
necessity  of  marrying  her,  before  the  lirst  proposi- 
tion was  answered.  4.  there  is  none  to  redeem 
it  besides  thee;  and  I  am  after  thee— (see  on 
Deut.  XXV,  5-10.)  The  redemption  of  the  land,  of 
course,  involved  a  marriage  with  Ruth,  the  widow 
of  the  former  owner, 
6-8.— He  REru.sETH  the  Eedemptiox, 
6,  I  cannot  redeem  it ,  ,  ,  lest  I  mar  mine  own 
inheritance.  This  consequence  would  follow, 
either,  first,  from  his  having  a  son  by  Ruth,  who, 
though  heir  to  the  property,  would  not  bear  his 
name :  his  name  would  be  extinguished  in  that  of 
her  former  husband ;  or,  secondly,  from  its  having  to 
be  subdivided  amongst  his  other  children,  which  he 
had  ]irobably  by  a  previous  marriage.  This  right, 
therefore,  was  renounced  and  assigned  in  favour 
of  Boaz,  in  the  way  of  whose  marriage  with  Ruth 
the  only  existing  obstacle  was  now  removed,  7, 
a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe.  Where  the  kinsman 
refused  to  perform  his  duty  to  the  family  of  his 
deceased  relation,  his  widow  was  directed  to  pull 
off  the  shoe,  with  some  attendant  circumstances 
of  contemptuous  disdain.  But  as  in  this  case  there 
was  no  refusal,  the  usual  ignominy  was  spared, 
and  the  plucking  off  the  shoe  the  only  ceremony 
observed,  as  a  pledge  of  the  transaction  being 
completed.  The  symbolical  import  of  the  observ- 
ance was,  that  the  party  surrendered  his  interest 
in  the  land  by  giving  another  his  shoe,  wherein 
he  used  himself  to  walk,  in  order  tbat  he  to  whom 
he  gave  it  might  enter  in  and  take  possession  of  it. 
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The  use  of  the  shoe  as  a  token  of  right  or  convey- 
ancing is  very  prevalent  still  in  Hindostan  and 
many  jparts  of  the  East  {L'obei-ts's  '  Oriental  Cus- 
toms'),  In  medireval  times  the  right-hand  glove 
was  used  instead  of  a  shoe. 

9-12,— He  marries  Ruth, 

9,  all  that  was  Chilion's  and  Mahlon's,  of  the 
hand  of  Naomi,  Although  the  widow  of  Chilion 
was  still  living,  no  regard  was  paid  to  her  in  the 
disposal  of  her  husband's  property.  From  her 
remaining  in  Moab  she  was  considered  to  have 
either  been  married  again,  or  to  have  renounced 
all  right  to  an  inheritance  with  the  family  of 
Elimelech,  10,  Ruth  the  Moabitess  ,  ,  ,  have  I 
purchased  to  be  my  wife.  This  connection  Boaz 
not  only  might  form,  since  Ruth  had  embraced 
the  true  religion,  but  he  was  under  a  legal  neces- 
sity of  forming  it,  11,  all  the  people  ,  ,  ,  and 
the  elders,  said,  We  are  witnesses,  A  multitude, 
doubtless,  from  curiosity  or  interest,  were  present 
on  the  occasion.  There  was  no  signing  of  deeds ; 
yet  was  the  transfer  made,  and  complete  security 
given,  by  the  public  manner  in  which  the  whole 
matter  was  carried  on  and  concluded.  The  Lord 
make  the  woman  .  ,  .  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah. 
This  was  the  usual  bridal  benediction,  12.  let 
thy  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez— i.  e.,  as 
honourable  and  numerous  as  his.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Beth-lehem  people,  and  his  family 
one  of  the  five  from  which  the  tribe  of  Judah 
sprang, 

13-18.— She  beaks  Obed. 


The  generations 


IIUTH  IV. 


of  Pharez. 


age :  for  thy  daughter-in-law,  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  ^  better  to  thee 

16  than  seven  sons,  hath  born  him.     And  Naomi  took  the  child,  and  laid  it 

17  in  her  bosom,  and  became  nurse  unto  it.  And  the  women  her  neighbours 
gave  it  a  name,  saying,  There  is  a  son  born  to  Naomi ;  and  they  called 
his  name  Obed :  he  is  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David. 

18,  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Pharez:  ''Pharez  begat  Hezron,  and 

19,  Hezron  begat  Ram,  and  Ram  begat  Amminadab,  and  Amminadab  begat 
20  "Nahshon,  and  Nahshon  begat  ^Salmon,  and  Salmon  begat  Boaz,  and 
22  Boaz  begat  Obed,  and  Obed  begat  Jesse,  and  Jesse  begat  David. 
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17.  Obed — meang  'servaut.' 

18.  these  are  the  generations  of  Pharez— ?'.  c, 
his  descendants.  This  appendix  shows  that  the 
special  object  contemplated  by  the  inspired  author 
of  this  little  book  was  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
an  iuteresting  domestic  episode,  and  to  trace  the 
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genealogy  of  David.  There  was  an  interval  of  .380 
years  between  Salmon  and  David.  It  is  evident 
that  whole  generations  are  omitted ;  the  leading 
personages  only  are  named,  aud  grandfathers  are 
said,  in  Scripture  language,  to  beget  their  grand- 
children, withoutspeoifyiijg  the  intermediate  links. 


THE 

PIEST   BOOK   OE    SAMUEL, 

OTHERWISE  CALLED, 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS. 


^N 


OW  there  was  a  certain  man  of  Eamatliaim-zophim,  of  mount 
Ephraim,  and  his  name  was  ^  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son 
of  Elihu,  the  son  of  Tohu,  the  son  of  Zuph,  *  an  Ephrathite :  and  he  had 
two  wives;  the  name  of  the  one  icas  Hannah,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Peniunah :  and  Peninnah  had  children,  but  Hannah  had  no 
children. 

And  this  man  went  up  out  of  his  city  ^yearly  'to  worship  and  to 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  ''  Shiloh.  And  the  two  sons  of  Eli, 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  tcere  there.  And  when 
the  time  was  that  Elkanah  offered,  he  gave  to  Peninnah  his  wife,  and  to 
all  her  sons  and  her  daughters,  portions  :  but  unto  Hannah  he  gave  ^  a 
worthy  portion ;  for  he  loved  Hannah  :  *  but  the  Lord  had  shut  up  her 
womb.  And  her  adversary  also  ^provoked  her  sore,  for  to  make  her  fret, 
because  the  Lord  had  shut  up  her  womb.  And  as  he  did  so  -^year  by 
year,  ^  when  she  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  so  she  provoked  her; 
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CHAP.  I.  1-8.— Of  Elkanah  and  his  Tsvo 

Wives. 

1.  a  certain  man  of  Ramatbalm-zopliiin  [n-nnnn 
D'sii',  with  the  article ;  Septuagiut,  'ApuaSralu 
2i</)a].  The  first  word,  being  in  the  dual  number, 
signifies  the  double  city — the  old  a,nd  new  town  of 
Ramah  (v.  19),  There  were  five  cities  of  this 
name,  all  on  high  ground.  This  city  had  the  addi- 
tion of  Zophim  attached  to  it,  because,  as  some 
think,  it  was  founded  by  Zuph  or  Zophai  (1  Chr, 
vi.  26,  35),  "an  Ephrathite,"  that  is,  a  native  of 
Ephratha.  Beth-lehem,  and  the  exx^ression  of 
Eamathaim-zophim,  must,  ou  the  assumption  that 
tlie  conjecture  as  to  its  founder  is  correct,  be 
iinderstood  as  Eamah  in  the  land  of  Zuph  (cf.  ch. 
ix.  5),  Eamathaim-zophim  signifying  Eamah  of  the 
Zophites,  or  descendants  of  Zuph.  Others,  con- 
sidering "mount  Ephraim"  as  pointing  to  the 
locality  in  Joseph's  territory,  regard  "Zophim" 
not  as  a  proper  but  a  common  noun,  signifying 
watchtowers  or  watchmen,  with  reference  either 
to  the  height  of  its  situation  (cf.  Num.  xxiii.  14 ; 
JMand's  'Palsestina,'  pp.  C94,  695)  or  its  being  the 
residence  of  prophets  who  were  watchmen  (Ezek. 
iii.  17).  Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  It  is  said  to 
be  ou  "mount  Ephraim  ;"  and,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  mountain  range  called  "the  hills  of 
Ephraim"  retained  their  name,  even  in  their 
extension  south  of  Benjamin,  Robinson  ('Biblical 
Eesearches,'  ii.,  p.  334)  identifies  this  Eamah  with 
Sola  (Zuph).  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Jeroham,  &c. 
This  genealogy  is  given  at  length  in  1  Chr.  vi.  22, 23, 
33,  34.  Though  of  tlie  Levitical  order,  and  a  good 
man,  he  practised  polygamy,  which,  though  con- 
trary to  the  original  law,  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
valent among  the  Hebrews  iu  those  days,  when 
"there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did 
what  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes."  2.  the  name 
of  the  one  was  Hannah  {n^r\,  grace ;  Septuagiut, 
'Avi/a],  and  the  name  of  the  other  Peninnah  [n^jQ 
(in  some  MSS.,  m^je),  ruby:  so  called,  as  Harme'r 
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suggests,  from  a  florid  complexion  (cf.  Sam,  iv.  7) ; 

Septuagiut,  ^ei/j/ai/a], 

3.  this  man  went  up  out  of  his  city  yearly 
to  worship  ...  in  Shiloh.  In  that  place  was  the 
'  earth's  one  sanctuary,'  and  thither  he  repaired  at 
the  three  solemn  feasts,  accompanied  by  his  family 
at  one  of  them — probably  the  passovei*.  Although 
a  Levite,  he  could  not  personally  offer  a  sacrifice, 
— that  was  exclusively  the  office  of  the  priests; 
and  his  piety  in  maintaining  a  regular  attendance 
on  the  Divine  ordinances  is  the  more  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  character  of  the  two  priests  who 
administered  them  was  notoriously  bad.  But 
doubtless  he  believed  and  acted  on  the  belief,  that 
the  ordinances  were  'eftectual  means  of  salvation, 
not  from  any  virtue  in  them,  or  in  those  who 
administered  them,  but  from  the  grace  of  God 
being  communicated  through  them.'  4.  when... 
Elkanah  offered,  he  gave  .  .  .  portions.  The 
offerer  received  back  the  greater  part  of  the  peace- 
ofi"eriugs,  which  he  and  his  family  or  friends  were 
accustomed  to  eat  at  a  social  feast  before  the 
Lord  (see  on  Lev.  iii.  7 ;  Deut.  xii.  12).  It  was 
out  of  these  consecrated  viands  Elkanah  gave 
portions  to  all  the  members  of  his  family;  but 
"unto  Hannah  he  gave  a  worthy  portion"  [nm 
D'^K  nnNt,  a  portion  of  two  iiersons;  i.  e.,  a  double 
portion],  according  to  the  Eastern  fashion  of 
showing  regard  to  beloved  or  distinguished  guests 
(see  on  ch.  ix.  23,  24 ;  also  Gen.  xliii.  34).  6.  her 
adversary   also   provoked   her   sore  L'^nny,  her 

rival].  The  conduct  of  Peninnah  was  most  un- 
becoming. But  domestic  broils  in  the  houses  of 
polygamists  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
most  fruitful  cause  of  them  has  always  been 
jealousy  of  the  husband's  superior  affection,  as  iu 
this  case  of  Hannah.  '  Disagreements  frequently 
arise  also  from  jealousy  about  offspring:  the  wife 
who  has  no  children  (cf.  Gen.  xxx.  1),  or  who  has 
only  daughters,  looks  with  hatred  and  envy  on 
the  mother  rejoicing  over  an  infant  boy;  and  I 


The  birth 


1  SAMUEL  I. 


of  Samuel. 


8  therefore  slie  wept,  and  did  not  eat.  Then  said  Elkanah  her  husband  to 
her,  Hannah,  why  weepest  thou?  and  why  eatest  thou  not?  and  why  is 
thy  heart  grieved  ?  am  not  I  ^better  to  thee  than  ten  sons? 

9  So  Hannah  rose  up  after  they  had  eaten  in  Shiloh,  and  after  they  had 
drunk.     Now  Eli  tlie  priest  sat  upon  a  seat  by  a  post  of  ''  the  temple  of 

10  the  Lord.     And  ^  she  was  ^  in  bitterness  of  soul,  and  prayed  unto  the 

11  Lord,  and  wept  sore.  And  she  •'vowed  a  vow,  and  said,  0  Lord  of  hosts, 
if  thou  wilt  indeed  ''look  on  the  affliction  of  thine  handmaid,  and  ^re- 
member me,  and  not  forget  thine  handmaid,  but  wilt  give  unto  thine 
handmaid  ^a  man  child,  then  I  will  give  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  days 
of  his  hfe,  and  "Hhere  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head. 

12  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  '^continued  praying  before  the  Lord,  that 

13  Eli  marked  her  mouth.  Now  Hannah,  she  S'pake  in  her  heart;  only  her 
lips  moved,  but  her  voit3e  was  not  heard :  therefore  Eli  thought  she  had 

14  been  drunken.     And  Eli  said  unto  her.  How  long  wilt  thou  be  drunken  ? 

15  put  away  thy  wine  from  thee.  And  Hannah  answered  and  said.  No,  my 
lord  ;  I  am  a  woman  ^  of  a  sorrowful  spirit :  I  have  drunk  neither  wine 

16  nor  strong  drink,  but  have  "poured  out  my  soul  before  the  Lord.  Count 
not  thine  handmaid  for  a  daughter  of "  Belial :  for  out  of  the  abundance  of 

17  my  ^complaint  and  grief  have  I  spoken  hitherto.  "Then  Eli  answered  and 
said,  ^Go  in  peace:  and  ^the  God  of  Israel  grant  thee  thy  petition  that 
thou  hast  asked  of  him.  And  she  said,  ''  Let  thine  handmaid  find  grace 
in  thy  sight.  So  the  woman  went  ^  her  way,  and  did  eat,  and  her  coun- 
tenance was  no  more  sad. 

And  they  rose  up  in  the  morning  early,  and  worshipped  before  the 
Lord,  and  returned,  and  came  to  their  house  to  Ramah :  and  Elkanah 

20  knew  Hannah  his  wife  ;  and  the  '  Lord  remem'bered  'her.  Wherefore  it 
came  to  pass,  ^'^  when  the  time  was  come  about  after  Hannah  had  con- 
ceived, that  she  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  ^^  Samuel,  saying,  Be- 
cause I  have  asked  him  of  the  Lord. 

21  And  the  man  Elkanah,  and  all  his  house,  went  up  to  offer  unto  the 

22  Lord  the  yearly  sacrifice,  and  his  vow.  But  Hannah  went  not  up;  for 
she  said  unto  her  husband,  /  will  not  go  up  until  the  child  be  weaned. 
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can  fully  realize  the  passionate  despair  of  Hannah 
when  provoked  by  Peninuah'  {Sogers's  'Poeaestic 
Life  in  Palestine,'  p.  106). 

9-18.— Hannah's  Prayer. 

9.  £11  the  priest  sat  upon  a  seat  by  a  post  of 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  [KBsn-'rr,  upon  the  throne, 
the  cathedra,  or  elevated  seat  of  the  high  priest ; 
nrnp-Vp,  by  a  door-post  of  the  sanctuary].  The 
seats  of  high  functionaries  were  commouly  placed 
close  to  posts  or  pillars  (cf.  2  Ki.  xi.  14,  Ezek. 
xliv.  8).  10.  she  (Hannah)  .  .  .  prayed  ...  11. 
And  .  .  .  vowed  a  vow.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
the  intense  desire  that  reigned  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  Hebrew  women  for  children.  This  was  the 
burden  of  Hannah's  prayer;  and  the  strong  pre- 
ference she  expressed  for  a  male  child  originated 
in  her  purpose  of  dedicating  him  to  the  tabernacle 
service.  The  circumstance  of  his  birth  bound 
him  to  this;  but  his  residence  within  the  precincts 
of  the  sanctuary  would  have  to  commence  at  au 
earlier  age  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the 
Nazarite  vow.  Sterile  women  in  the  East  to  this 
day  perform  pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  and  often 
make  a  vow,  that,  in  case  they  should  be  blessed 
with  a  son,  he  shall  become  a  monk  (see  Joseph 
Wo/ff,  'Kesearches  and  Missionary  Labours,'  p. 
492). 

12.  Eli  marked  her  mouth.  The  suspicion  of 
the  aged  priest  seem.«?  to  indicate  that  the  vice  of 
intemperance  was  neither  uncommon  nor  contined 
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to  one  sex  in  those  times  of  disorder.  This  mis- 
taken impression  was  immediately  removed ;  and 
in  the  words,  ^'God  grant,"  or  rather,  'will  grant,' 
was  followed  by  an  invocation  which,  as  Hannah 
regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  prophecy  pointing  to 
the  accomplishment  of  her  earnest  desire,  dis- 
pelled her  sadness,  and  filled  her  with  confident 
hope.  The  character  and  services  of  the  expected 
child  were  sufficiently  important  to  make  his  birth 
a  fit  subject  for  prophecy. 
20. — Samuel  born. 

20.  called  his  name  Samuel  [^.sioa'  (Shemuel,  1 
Chr.  vi.  .33) ;  Septuagint,  Sajuou/jX]— doubtless  with 
her  husband's  consent.  The  names  of  children 
were  given  sometimes  by  the  fathers,  and  some- 
times by  the  mothers  (see  on  Geu.  iv.  1,  26;  v.  29; 
xix.  37;  xxi.  8);  and  among  the  early  Hebrews 
were  commonly  comi)Ound  names,  one  part  in- 
cluding the  name  of  God. 

21.  the  man  Elkanah  .  .  .  went  up  to  offer 
.  .  .  his  vow.  The  solemn  expression  of  his  con- 
currence in  Hannah's  vow  was  necessary  to  make 
it  obligatory,  (see  on  Num.  xxx. )  22.  But  Hannah 
went  not  up.  Men  only  were  obliged  to  attend 
the  solemn  feasts  (Exod.  xxiii.  17).  But  Hannah, 
like  other  pious  women,  was  in  the  habit  of  going, 
only  she  deemed  it  more  prudent  and  becoming  to 
defer  her  next  journey  till  her  son's  age  would 
enable  her  to  fulfil  her  vow.  for  she  said  unto 
her  husband,  I  will  not  go  up.    These  words  are 
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and  then  I  will  **  bring  him,  that  he  may  appear  before  the  Lord,  and 

23  there  "  abide  for  ever.  And  '^  Elkanah  her  husband  said  unto  her.  Do 
what  seemeth  thee  good;  tarry  until  thou  have  weaned  him  ;  *only  the 
Lord  establish  his  word.  So  the  woman  abode,  and  gave  her  sou  suck 
until  she  weaned  him. 

24  And  when  she  had  weaned  him,  she  took  ^him  up  with  her,  with  three 
bullocks,  and  one  ephah  of  flour,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  brought  him 

25  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloli :  and  the  child  was  young.     And 

26  they  slew  a  bullock,  and  brought  the  child  to  Eli.  And  she  said.  Oh 
my  lord,  as  thy  soul  liveth,  my  lord,  I  am  the  woman  that  stood  by  thee 

27  here,  praying  unto  the  Lord.     For  ^  this  child  I  prayed  ;  and  the  Lord 

28  hath  given  me  my  petition  which  I  asked  of  him :  therefore  also  I  have 
^2  lent  him  to  the  Lord  ;  as  long  as  he  liveth  ^^  he  shall  be  lent  to  the 
Lord.     And  he  worshipped  the  Lord  there, 

2       AND  Hannah  "prayed,  and  said, 

*My  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord; — mine  horn  is  exalted  in  the  Lord; 
My  mouth  is  enlarged  over  mine  enemies; 
Because  "^  I  rejoice  in  thy  salvation. 

2  There  ^is  none  holy  as  the  Lord: — for  there  is "  none  besides  thee; 
Neither  is  there  any  rock  like  our  God. 

3  Talk  no  more  so  exceeding  proudly ; 

•''Let  not  ^arrogancy  come  out  of  your  mouth: 
For  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge. 
And  by  him  actions  are  weighed. 
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supplemented  by  our  translators.  The  Hebrew 
original  might  be  rendered,  as  the  Syriac  version 
does  render  it,  'She  said  unto  her  husband,  When 
the  child  is  weaned,  then  I  will  bring  him,'  &c. 
23.  Elkanah  .  .  .  said .  .  .  only  the  Lord  establish 
his  word  [i^3^~^t<]— his  matter  or  thing;  viz.,  the 
business  concerning  the  child  involved  in  thy 
vow.  So  the  woman  abode,  and  gave  her  son 
suck  until  she  weaned  him.  This  might  be  after 
he  had  attained  his  third  year  (see  on  Gen. 
xxi.  8). 

24.  She  took  him  up  with  her,  with  three 
bullocks  [n'-i3?,  with  bullocks  (a  word  used,  with 
few  exceptions,  only  of  bullocks  for  sacrifice) ; 
Septuagint,  ev  /uo'<^Xf  tphtIX^ovti.,  with  a  bullock 
or  calf  of  three  years  old,  which  is  probably  the 
true  rendering  (cf.  v.  25)1.  This,  including  the 
other  articles  enumerated  here,  constituted  [nrjn] 
the  Khagigah,  a  festive  thank  offering  made  by 
families  or  private  individuals  in  connection  with 
the  passover,  but  distinct  from  the  appointed 
public  offerings  of  the  sanctuary.  These  private 
sacrifices  or  freewill  offerings  were  often  connected 
with  the  public  festivals,  both  in  honour  of  the 
sacred  season  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
(ch.  ii.  12-16,  19;  Num.  x.  10;  Deut.  xiv.  26;  xvi. 
11,  14).  They  might  be  eaten  in  any  clean  place 
within  the  city  (Lev.  x.  14;  Deut.  xvi.  11,  14), 
but  only  by  those  who  were  ceremonially  clean 
(Num.  ix.  10-13;  xviii.  11,  1.3;  2  Chr.  xxx.  18; 
John  xi.  55:  cf.  Josephus,  'Jewish  Wars,' b.  vi., 
ch.  ix.,  sec.  3).  26.  And  she  said,  Oh  my  lord  ['?!(<'• 
Septuagint,  Kuptt,  sir],  as  thy  soul  liveth — a 
strong  asseveration  in  familiar  use  among  the 
Hebrews  (ch.  xvii.  55;  xx.  3:  cf.  Gen.  xlii.  15), 
and  employed  by  Hannah  on  this  occasion  to  recall 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  aged  priest  an  incident 
of  some  years  before,  in  which  she  was  the  prin- 
cipal actor.  28.  Therefore  also  I  have  lent  biiri 
to  the  Lord  [in^nSx^'n]— I  have  not  lent  him  for  a 
time,  to  be  recalled,  but  given  him  (cf.  Exod.  xiL 
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36),  he  shall  be  lent  to  the  Lord— a.  e.,  given  as 
asked  for.  And  he  worshipped  .  .  .  there— viz. , 
the  child  Samuel,  who  was  at  an  age  capable  of 
some  external  service ;  otherwise  he  must  have 
been  an  incumbrance  and  a  burden  (cf.  ii,  11), 

CHAP.  II,  1-1 L— Hannah's  Song  in  Thank- 
fulness TO  God. 

1.  Hannah  prayed,  and  said.  Praise  and  prayer 
are  inseparably  conjoined  in  Scripture  (Col.  iv.  2; 
1  Tim.  ii.  1).  This  beautiful  song  was  her  tribute 
of  thanks  for  the  divine  goodness  in  answering  her 
petition. 

mine  horn  is  exalted  in  the  Lord  \_'T)p.;  Sep- 
tuagint, Ke'fjas  fxov].  Allusion  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  here  made  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  dress 
of  Eastern  females,  still  to  be  foun.d  in  the  districts 
about  Lebanon,  which  seems  to  have  obtained 
anciently  aijiong  the  Israelite  women,  that  of 
wearing  a  tin  or  silver  horn  on  the  forehead,  on 
which  their  veil  is  suspended.  Wives  who  have 
no  children  wear  it  projecting  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion ;  while  those  who  become  mothers  forthwith 
raise  it  a  few  inches  higher,  inclining  towards  the 
perpendicular;  and  by  this  slight  but  observable 
change  in  their  head-dress  make  known  wherever 
they  go  the  maternal  character  which  they  now 
bear.  This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  how- 
ever, has  been  called  in  question;  and  strong 
proofs  are  adduced  to  show  that,  as  anciently 
used,  it  was  totally  different  from  that  worn  by 
the  Druses  and  the  Maronites  in  modern  Syria. 
It  was  the  recognized  symbol  of  power  and  strength 
before  the  Israelites  entered  into  the  promised 
land  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17) ;  it  was  used  by  men  as 
well  as  women ;  and  there  is  a  beauty  and  dignity 
in  all  the  Scripture  allusions  to  it  which  are 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  unnatural  and  ungrace- 
ful head-dress  of  the  Druse  females.  Moreover, 
the  term  by  which  the  Druse  horn  is  designated  ia 
'tftntfir,' the  head-covering;  whereas  the  Hebrew 
'  keren '  has  no  reference  to  the  head  (see  Osborn'a 
•  Palestine,  Past  and  Present,'  pp.  86,  87). 
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The  bows  of  the  mighty  men  are  broken, 
And  they  that  stumbled  are  girded  with  strength. 
T/iei/  ^that  ti'efe  full  have  hired  out  themselves  for  bread; 
And  t/iej/  thai  were  hungry  ceased : — so  that  ''the  barren  hath  born  seven ; 
And  *she  that  hath  many  children  is  waxed  feeble. 

The  •'Lord  killeth,  and  maketli  alive: 
He  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up. 
The  Lord  ^  maketh  poor,  and  maketli  rich : 
^  He  bringeth  low,  and  liftetli  up. 
He  "'  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust. 
And  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill, 
"To  set  them  among  princes. 
And  to  make  them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory : 
For  the  "  pillars  of  the  earth  ai'e  the  Lord's, 
And  he  hath  set  the  world  upon  them. 
He  ^  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints. 
And  the  wicked  shall  be  silent  in  darkness ; 
For  by  ^  strength  shall  no  man  prevail. 

The  adversaries  of  the  Lord  shall  be  broken  to  pieces ; 
Out  of  heaven  shall  he  thunder  upon  them : 
*"  The  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
And  he  shall  give  strength  unto  his  king, 
And  exalt  the  horn  of  his  anointed. 
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6.  They  that  were  full  have  hired  out  them- 
selves for  bread  [n\vaa>]— satisfied,  having  abuud- 
.ince.  they  that  were  hungry  ceased— j.  e.,  to 
hunger,  the  barren  hath  born  seven— j.  e.,  many 
children. 

6.  he  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth 
up— i.  e.,  he  reduces  to  the  lowest  state  of  degra- 
dation and  misery,  and  restores  to  prosperity  and 
happiness.  8.  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust,  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dung- 
hilL  This  alludes  to  a  form  of  wretchedness 
known  in  the  East,  and  indicating  the  lowest 
degree  of  poverty  and  humiliation.  The  dunghill 
— a  pile  of  horse,  cow,  or  camel  ofFal,  heaped  up  to 
dry  in  the  sun,  and  serve  as  fuel — was  and  is  piled 
up  in  the  huts  of  the  ijoor ;  and  sometimes,  from 
necessity,  is  the  haunt  of  wandering  mendicants, 
who,  finding  it  in  some  outhouse  out  of  the  city, 
lodge  there  for  want  of  better  accommodation :  so 
that  the  change  that  had  been  made  in  the  social 
position  of  Hannah  appeai'ed  to  her  grateful  heart 
as  auspicious  and  as  great  as  the  elevation  of  a 
poor  despised  beggar  to  the  highest  and  most 
dignified  rank  (see  Harmer,  i.,  p.  515).  inherit 
the  throne  of  glory — i.  e.,  possess  seats  of  honour. 
for  the  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's — l.  e. , 
the  princes  or  governors  (cf.  xiv.  38;  Judg.  xx.  2; 
Zeph.  iii.  6,  where  they  are  called  corner-stones: 
also  Jer.  i.  18 ;  Rev.  iii.  12).  and  he  hath  set  the 
world  upon  them  [^nn].  TLis  is  a  poetic  word, 
used  to  denote  the  habitable  world,  or,  as  some 
think,  the  globe.  "He  hath  set  the  world  upon 
them"  would  thus  mean  tliat  the  visible  world,  in 
its  globular  form,  was  built  upon  or  over  the 
earth.  We  are  inclined  to  take  "the  world  "as 
used  here  synonymously  with  "the  earth  "in  the 
preceding  parallelism,  and  the  import  of  the  whole 
verse  to  be  this: — "The  pillars  of  the  earth  are 
the  Lord's"— the  rulers  of  the  earth  are  the 
Lord's,  because  He  not  only  created  and  preserves 
them,  but  in  His  providence  raised  them  to  their 
places  of  dignity  and  influence;  "and  He  hath 
set  the  world  upon  them"— i.e.,  He  laid  the 
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government  of  the  world-kingdoms  upon  their 
shoulders.  9.  He  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints 
—a  poetical  figure,  meaning,  '  He  will  preserve 
them  from  error  or  sin.'  and  the  wicked  shall  be 
silent  in  darkness — i.  e.,  when  reduced  to  misery, 
they  will  see  in  their  degradation  a  punishment  of 
their  misdeeds,  and  in  silent  submission  own  the 
justice  of  the  divine  dispensation.  [The  Septuagint 
substitutes  for  this  clause  the  following: — SiSovs 
ivyjjv  T  to  iu)(o/x£vw,  Kal  eu\6yi)<Tiv  er?)  SiKaiov, 
giving  the  olyect  of  his  petition  to  him  that  pray- 
eth,  He  also  blessed  the  years  of  a  righteous 
man.] 

10.  the  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth 
.  .  .  exalt  the  horn  of  his  anointed.  This  is 
the  first  place  in  Scripture  where  the  word 
"anointed,"  or  Messiah,  occurs;  and  as  there  was 
no  king  in  Israel  at  the  time,  it  seems  the  best 
interpretation  to  refer  it  as  pointing  prophetically 
to  Christ.  There  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance between  the  song  of  Hannah  and  that  of 
Mary  (Luke  i.  46);  and  the  language  of  Hannah, 
pointing  evidently  to  the  same  great  and  ardently- 
expected  event,  was  as  if  she  had  said,  '  God  shall 
make  the  Messiah  great  and  honourable,  and 
cause  Him  to  triumph  over  all  His  enemies.' 
This  song,  independently  of,  and  apart  from,  its 
highly  poetical  character,  contains  expressions 
which,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  'savour 
richly  of  spiritual  religion.  Though  much  earlier 
than  the  Psalms,  it  betokens  an  advance  in  such 
exercises  beyond  what  we  should  have  looked  for 
at  such  an  ancient  stage  of  a  dispensation  con- 
fessedly ruder  and  grosser  than  that  under  which 
we  now  live.  Joy  in  the  Lord;  joy  in  His  salva- 
tion ;  the  ascription  to  Him  of  unrivalled  holiness, 
of  creative  power  and  greatness,  of  His  guardian- 
ship over  those  who  fear  Him,  of  such  strength  as 
will  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  of  a  judgment 
that  reaches  over  the  whole  earth ;— these  are  the 
conceptions,  couched,  too,  in  adequate  language, 
of  a  pure  and  high  theology,  and  might  be  adopted 
in  the  loftiest  strains  of  the  most  enlightened 
devotion'  [Chalmers,  'Daily  Scriijture  Readings'). 
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11  And  Elkatiah  went  to  Ramah  to  his  house.  *And  the  child  did 
minister  unto  the  Lord  before  Eli  the  priest. 

12  Now  the  sons  of  Eli  were  'sons  of  Belial;  "they  knew  not  the  Lord. 

13  And  the  priest's  custom  with  the  people  was,  that,  when  any  man  offered 
sacrifice,  the  priest's  servant  came,  while  the  flesh  was  in  seething,  with  a 

14  flesh-hook  of  three  teeth  in  his  hand;  and  he  struck  it  into  the  pan,  or 
kettle,  or  caldron,  or  pot ;  all  that  the  flesh-hook  brought  up  the  priest 
took  for  himself.     So  they  did  in  Shiloh  unto  all  the  Israelites  that  came 

15  thither.  Also  before  they  burnt  the  fat,  the  priest's  servant  came,  and 
said  to  the  man  that  sacrificed,  Give  flesh  to  roast  for  the  priest ;  for  he 

16  will  not  have  sodden  flesh  of  thee,  but  raw.  And  if  any  man  said  unto 
him.  Let  them  not  fail  to  burn  the  fat  ^  presently,  and  then  take  as  much 
as  thy  soul  desireth;  then  he  would  answer  him.  Nay ;  but  thou  shalt 

17  give  it  me  now :  and  if  not,  I  will  take  it  by  force.  Wherefore  the  sin  of 
the  young  men  was  very  great "  before  the  Lord  ;  for  men  abhorred  '^  the 
offering  of  the  Lord. 

18  But  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord,  being  a  child,  "*  girded  with  a 

19  linen  ephod.  Moreover  his  mother  made  him  a  little  coat,  and  brought 
it  to  him  from  year  to  year,  when  she  came  up  with  her  husband  to  offer 

20  the  yearly  sacrifice.  And  Eli  blessed  Elkanah  and  his  wife,  and  said.  The 
Lord  give  thee  seed  of  this  woman,  for  the  ^loan  which  is  lent  to  the 
Lord.  And  they  went  unto  their  own  home.  And  the  Lord  ^visited 
Hannah,  so  that  she  conceived,  and  bare  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
And  the  child  Samuel  'grew  before  the  Lord.  ^ 

Now  Eli  was  very  old,  and  heard  all  that  his  sons  did  unto  all  Israel ; 
and  how  they  lay  with  the  women  that  *  assembled  at  the  door  of  the 
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11.  the  child  did  minister  unto  the  Lord  before 
Eli  the  priest.  He  must  have  been  engaged  in 
some  occupation  suited  to  his  tender  age,  as  in 
playing  upon  the  cymbals,  or  other  instruments  of 
music ;  in  lighting  the  lamps,  or  similar  easy  and 
interesting  services. 

12-17.— The  Sin  of  Eli's  Sons. 

12.  Now  the  sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of  Belial 
[7r^73  \j3,  sons  of  worthlessness  (cf.  Deut.  xiv. 
13;  Judg.  xix.  22;  xx.  13,  where  the  phrase  occurs 
in  a  slightly  altered  form)]— not  only  careless  and 
irreligious,  but  men  loose  in  their  actions,  and 
vicious  and  scandalous  in  their  habits.  Though 
professionally  engaged  in  sacred  duties,  they  were 
not  only  strangers  to  the  power  of  religion  in  the 
heart,  but  they  had  thrown  off  its  restraints,  and 
even  ran,  as  is  often  done  in  similar  cases  by  the 
sons  of  eminent  ministers,  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  reckless  and  open  profligacy.  13.  the  priest's 
custom  with  the  people.  When  persons  wished 
to  present  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offering  on  the  altar 
(see  on  ch.  i.  24),  the  offering  was  brought  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  priest ;  and  as  the  Lord's  part 
was  burnt,  the  parts  appropriated  respectively  to 
the  priests  and  offerers  were  to  be  sodden,  feut 
Eli's  sons,  unsatisfied  with  the  breast  and  shoulder, 
which  were  the  jjcrquisites  appointed  to  them  by 
the  divine  law  (Exod.  xxix.  27;  Lev.  vii.  31,  32), 
not  only  claimed  part  of  the  offerei-'s  share,  but 
rapaciously  seized  them  previous  to  the  sacred 
ceremony  of  heaving  or  waving  (see  on  Lev.  vii. 
34);  and,  moreover,  committed  the  additional 
injustice  of  taking  up  with  their  fork  those  por- 
tions which  the.v  preferred,  whilst  raw,  in  order  to 
their  being  roasted.  14.  struck  it  into  the  .  .  . 
caldron.  The  antiquity  and  use  of  the  caldron 
are  proved  by  Job  xli.  10,  and  references  in  Ezek. 
xi.  3  (cf.  Wilkinson's '  Ancient  Egyptians,'  ii. ,  p.  380). 
The  most  common  way,  however,  of  cooking  fiesh 
was  by  roasting  or  broiling  (' Iliad,' L,  560;  ii.,480: 
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'Odyssey,'  ii.,  383).  Pious  people  were  revolted 
by  such  rapacious  and  profane  encroachments  on 
the  dues  of  the  altar,  as  well  as  what  should  have 
gone  to  constitute  the  family  and  social  feast  of 
the  offerer.  The  truth  is,  the  priests  having 
iDecome  haughty,  and  unwilling  in  many  instances 
to  accept  invitations  to  those  feasts,  presents  of 
meat  were  sent  to  them ;  and  this,  though  done  in 
courtesy  at  first,  being  in  course  of  time  estab- 
blished  into  a  right,  gave  rise  to  all  the  rapacious 
keenness  of  Eli's  sons. 

18-26.— Samuel's  Ministry. 

18.  But  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord, 
being  a  child.  This  brealc  in  the  historical  notice 
of  Eli's  sons  was  made,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  a  contrast  advantageous  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Samuel,  but  of  noticing  his  early  services  in 
the  outer  courts  of  the  tabernacle,  and  thereby  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  remarkable  prophecy  re- 
garding the  high  priest's  family,  girded  with  a 
linen  ephod— a  small  shoulder-garment  or  apron, 
used  in  the  sacred  service  by  the  inferior  priests 
and  Levites,  sometimes  also  by  judges  or  eminent 
persons,  and  hence  allowed  to  Samuel,  who, 
though  not  a  Levite,  was  devoted  to  God  from  his 
Ijirth.  19.  his  mother  made  him  a  little  coat, 
and  brought  it  to  him  from  year  to  year.  Aware 
that  he  could  not  yet  render  any  useful  service  to 
the  tabernacle,  she  undertook  the  expense  of 
supplying  him  with  wearing  ax>parel.  AH  weaving 
stuffs,  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  making  of  suits 
were  anciently  the  employment  of  women.  20. 
Eli  blessed  Elkanah  and  his  wife.  This  blessing, 
like  that  which  he  had  formerly  pronounced,  had 
a  prophetic  virtue,  which  ere  long  appeared  in 
the  increase  of  Hannah's  family  {v.  21:  the  word 
"visited"  is  generally  significant  of  a  blessing, 
Gen.  xxi.;  Exod.  xiii.  19;  Jer.  xv.  15)  and  the 
growing  qualifications  of  Samuel  for  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary. 

22.  the  women  that  assembled  at  the  door  or 
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26 


27 


23  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Why  do  ye  such 

24  things?  for  ^I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings  by  all  this  people.  Nay,  my 
sons;  for  it  is  no  good  report  that  I  hear:  ye  make  the  Lord's  people  "^to 
transgress.  If  one  man  sin  against  another,  the  judge  shall  judge  him; 
but  if  a  man  "sin  against  the  Lord,  who  shall  entreat  for  him?  Notwith- 
standing they  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their  father,  *  because  the 
Lord  would  slay  them. 

And  the  child  Samuel  grew  on,  and  was  in  'favour  both  with  the  Lord, 
and  also  with  men. 

And  ''there  carne  a  ma,n  of  God  unto  Eli,  and  said  unto  him.  Thus 
saitli  the  Lord,  *  Did  I  plainly  appear  unto  the  house  of  thy  father,  when 

28  they  were  in  Egypt,  in  Pharaoh's  house?  And  did  I  -^choose  him  out  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be  my  priest,  to  offer  upon  mine  altar,  to  burn 
incense,  to  wear  an  ephod  before  me?  and  ^did  I  give  unto  the  house  of 

29  thy  father  all  the  offerings  made  by  fire  of  the  children  of  Israel?  Where- 
fore ''kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice  and  at  mine  offering,  which  I  have  commanded 
in  my  4iabitation;  and  honourest  thy  sons  above  me,  to  make  yourselves 

30  fat  with  the  chiefest  of  all  the  offerings  of  Israel  my  people  ?  Wherefore 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  saith,  I  said  indeed,  that  thy  house,  and  the  house 
of  thy  father,  should  walk  before  me  for  ever :  but  now  the  Lord  saith, 
•'Be  it  far  from  me;  for  them  that  honour  me  *I  will  honour,  and  Hhey 

31  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.  Behold,  '"the  days  come,  that 
I  will  cut  off  thine  arm^  and  the  arm  of  thy  father's  house,  that  there 
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tlie  tabernacle  [irm  ^^x  nn.tp  nisnitn,  that  assem- 
bled at  the  door  of  the  congregation  as  a  regularly- 
organized  band  of  attendants].  This  was  an 
institution  of  holy  women  of  a  strictly  ascetic 
order,  who  had  relinquished  worldly  cares  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  Lord — an  institution 
which  continued  from  the  age  of  Moses  (see  on 
Exod.  xxxviii.  8)  down  to  the  time  of  Christ  (Luke 
ii.  37)  {Hengstenherg,  'Genuineness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch,' ii.,  pp.  110,  111).  Eli  was  on  the  whole  a 
good  man,  but  unhappy  in  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  his  family.  He  erred  on  the  side  of 
parental  indulgence;  and  though  he  reprimanded 
them  (see  on  Deut.  xxi.  18-21),  yet,  from  fear  or 
indolence,  shrunk  from  laying  on  them  the 
restraints,  or  subjecting  them  to  the  discipline, 
their  gross  delinquencies  called  for.  In  his  judicial 
capacity  he  winked  at  their  flagrant  acts  of  mal- 
administration, and  suffered  them  to  make  reck- 
less encroachments  on  the  constitution,  by  which 
the  most  serious  injuries  were  inflicted  both  on 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  laws  of  God.  25. 
they  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their 
father,  because  (it  should  be  therefore)  the  Lord 
would  slay  them.  It  was  not  God's  pre-ordina- 
tioD,  but  their  own  wilful  and  impenitent  dis- 
obedience, which  was  the  cause  of  their  destruc- 
tion. 

27.  And  there  came  a  man  of  God  unto  Eli 
(see  on  Judg.  vi.  8),  and  said  unto  him,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Did  I  plainly  appear,  &c.  [n^j:n 
'^v-??]-  The  interrogative  particle  he  is  used  here 
in  the  same  sense  as  halo.  '  Did  I  not  plainly 
appear  unto  the  house  of  thy  father  ?— viz., 
Aaron,  his  ancestor,  the  founder  of  his  father's 
bouse  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  17,  where  our  trauslators 
give  it  this  negative  signification).  28.  did  I 
Choose  him  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be 
my  priest— (see  on  Exod.  xxviii.)  29.  Wherefore 
Jack  ye  at  my  sacrifice  and  at  mine  oflfering? 
— viz.,  by  tolerating  the  irreverent  and  profane 
behaviour  of  your  sons,  both  on  common  occasions 
and  in  the  discharge  of  the  priestly  functions,  so  that 
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the  sacred  rites  were  exposed  to  public  contempt, 
and  the  cherished  feelings  of  devout  worshippers 
outraged.  30.  I  said  indeed,  that  thy  house, 
and  the  house  of  thy  father,  should  walk  before 
me  for  ever— (see  on  Exod.  xxviii.  43;  xxix.  9.) 
It  is  true  that  this  promise  was  made  to  Aaron 
and  his  house  generally,  and  was  verified  by  the 
permanent  possession  of  the  priestly  dignity  by 
his  descendants  during  the  subsistence  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  The  bestowment  of  that 
honour  upon  Phinehas  and  his  descendants  (M  um. 
xxvi.  12)  was  in  token  of  the  Divine  approval  of 
his  holy  zeal  on  a  memorable  occasion,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  privilege  in  that  elder  branch 
of  the  Aaronic  family  depended  on  the  condition, 
plainly  understood,  of  their  unbroken  fidelity  in 
their  office.  That  tiiey  had  been  guilty  of  some 
heinous  offence,  which  involved  a  forfeiture  of 
their  sacerdotal  status,  is  evident,  though  no  men- 
tion of  it  occurs  in  Scripture,  from  the  fact  that 
the  priesthood  was  transferred  to  the  younger 
bi-anch  of  Aaron's  house ;  and  how  it  was  declared 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  flagrant  dereliction  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  Eli,  it  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  line  of  Ithamar  (Lev.  x.  1,  2,  12),  and 
reverted  to  that  of  Eleazar.  31.  Behold,  the 
days  come,  that  I  will  cut  oflf  thine  arm,  and  the 
arm  of  thy  father's  house  [riiT,  the  arm;  also 
strength,  power ;  and  hence  the  phrase,  '  to  cut 
off,'  or  'break'  one's  arm,  is  equivalent  to  de- 
stroy his  power  (cf.  Job  xxii.  9 ;  xxxviii.  15 ;  Ps. 
X.  15  ;  xxxvii.  17)].  The  "arm"  of  Eli  was  either 
his  priestly  pre-eminence  or  his  children,  to  whom 
the  tenor  of  the  subsequent  context  evidently 
points  (cf.  Gen.  xlix.  3;  Deut.  xxi.  17  ;  Ps.  cxxvii. 
4, 5).  [The  Septuagint  takes  it  in  this  latter  sense  : 
for,  having  apparently  read  vy,,  seed,  they  ren- 
der the  clause,  e^o\o$fpev<TU}  to  mrepna.  adv  Kai 
TO  <Tirepfi.a  oikou  ;  and  SO  also  the  Chaidee  version, 
'I  will  cut  off  the  strength  of  thy  seed.']  Eli 
was  the  first  in  his  branch  of  the  family  who  was 
made  high  priest  (Josephus,  b.  viii.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  3). 
This  judgment  did  not  fall  upon  Eli's  house  im- 
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A  prophecy 

32  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thine  house.  And  thou  shalt  see  ''an  enemy 
in  my  habitation,  in  all  the  wealth  whicli  God  shall  give  Israel :  and  there 

33  shall  not  be  an  "old  man  in  thine  house  for  ever.  And  the  man  of  thine, 
u-hom  I  shall  not  cut  off  from  mine  altar,  shall  be  to  consume  thine  eyes, 
and  to  grieve  thine  heart :  and  all  the  increase  of  thine  house  shall  die 

34  ^in  the  flower  of  their  age.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee,  that  shall 
come  upon  thy  two  sons,  on  Hophni  and  Phinehas;  in  one  day  they  shall 

35  die  both  of  them.  And  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that  shall  do 
according  to  that  \^\i\c\\  is  in  mine  heart  and  in  my  mind:  and  I  will 
build  him  a  sure  house;  and  he  shall  walk  before  mine  Anointed  for  ever. 

36  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  left  in  thine  house  shall 
come  and  crouch  to  him  for  a  piece  of  silver  and  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 
shall  say,  ^Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  ^°one  of  the  priest's  offices,  that  I 
may  eat  a  piece  of  bread. 
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mediately,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
time ;  for  bis  grandson,  Ahitnb  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3), 
and  Abiathar  (1  Ki.  i.  25;  ii.  26),  Ahitub's  grand- 
son, successively  held  the  office  of  high  priest, 
tbat  there  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thine 
house.  So  much  importance  has  always  in  the 
East  been  attached  to  old  age,  that  it  would  be 
felt  to  be  a  great  calamity,  and  sensibly  lower 
the  respectability  of  any  family  which  could  boast 
of  few  or  no  old  men.  Or,  perhaps,  as  the  people 
are  taught  universally  to  connect  age  with  respec- 
tability and  honour,  the  meaning  of  the  words  may 
be  only  this,  not  only  that  all  the  family  should  die 
comparatively  young,  but  that  they  should  die 
without  public  respect.  The  prediction  of  this 
prophet  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  afHictions, 
degradation,  poverty,  and  many  untimely  deaths 
■with  which  the  house  of  Eli  was  visited  after  this 
announcement  (ch.  iv.  2;  xiv.  3;  xxii.  18-23;  1 
Ki.  ii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  4  :  cf.  Prov.  xv.  10 :  see 
Pile  Sniith's  'Scripture  Testimony,'  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i., 
70).  32.  And  thou  shalt  see  an  enemy  in  my 
habitation,  in  all  the  wealth  which  God  shall 
give  Israel.  Eli's  family  were  not  thrust  out  from 
the  priesthood  till  the  accession  of  Solomon,  which 
he  did  not  live  to  see.  The  margin  of  the  English 
Bible  has,  '  And  thoix  shalt  see  the  aflfiiction  of 
the  taberuacle,  for  all  the  wealth  which  God  would 
give  Israel.'  Agreeably  to  which  announcement 
Eli  did  see  the  tabernacle  bereft  of  the  ark,  which 
was  its  glory,  and  captured  by  the  Philistines  (ch. 
iv.  4,  11,  22).  [Gesenius  takes  jira  in  the  accusa- 
tive ;  and  the  translation  would  then  be,  '  thou 
shalt  see  straitness  (calamity)  at  home(i.  e.,  in  the 
land)  in  every  respect  in  which  God  hath  prospered 
Israel.']    The  Septuagint  omits  this  verse  entirely. 

33.  And  the  man  of  thine,  whom  I  shall  not 
cut  off  from  mine  altar,  &c.—i.  e.,  those  of  your 
descendants  who  shall  be  permitted  to  perform 
official  duties  in  the  sanctuary  will  be  so  degraded 
and  miserable  that  you  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  grief  were  you  to  be  a  living  witness  of  their 
distress  (cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  13).  and  all  the  increase 
of  thine  house  {i.  e.,  all  thy  children)  shall  die  in 
the  flower  of  their  age  [D'a•]^t,  men]— say  "about 
thirty,  the  legal  age  for  admission  into  the  full 
discharge  of  the  priestly  functions  (Num.  iv.  3)_ 

34.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  the  prophets  to  foretell  the 
occurrence  of  some  remarkable  event  which  was 
soon  to  happen,  that  its  being  an  accomplished 
fact  might  be  a  "sign"  or  pledge  of  the  certainty 
of  their  predictions  as  to  the  remote  future  (cf. 
ch.  X.  7;  1  Ki.  xiii.  3;  2  Ki.  xix.  29;  Isa.  vii.  2;  Jer. 
xiv.  29 ;  Matt.  xxi.  1-3 ;  Luke  xix.  20-34).  Hophni 
rj?n,  fighter;   Septuagint,  'Oibvi]  and  Phinehas 
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[cn3'Q,.mouth  of  braes;  Septuagint,  <l>iy6es];  in  one 
day  they  shall  die  both  of  them— (see  on  ch.  iv. 
2.)  35.  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest. 
Although  not  expressed,  it  is  plainly  inaplied  that 
this  priest  should  be  in  another  line,  which  was  ful- 
filled in  the  person  of  Zadok,  who  was  eminent  for 
his  fidelity  both  to  God  and  to  the  king  (1  Ki.  ii.  27, 
35 ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  22).  and  I  wUl  build  him  a  sure 
house — i.  e. ,  give  him  a  numerous  posterity  (cf.  Exod. 
i.  21 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  2)  [the  Septuagint  renders,  olko- 
Sofivaio  aiiTw  oIkov  TTLardi/),  and  ratify  the  covenant 
of  a  perpetual  priesthood  formerly  made  with  the 
hou.se  of  Aaron  (Num.  xxv.  13 :  cf.  Ezek.  xliv. 
15).  and  he  shall  walk  before  mine  Anointed 
for  ever  ['n'''syp-ij3'7 ;  Septuagint,  evdnnov  xf'^'roiJ 
M"t^].  The  kings  of  Israel  were,  from  the  mode  of 
their  consecration,  called  'the  Lord's  anointed.' 
In  this  view  the  permanent  elevation  to  the 
supreme  power,  to  be  conferred  by  the  prophets' 
unction  above  that  of  the  high  priesthood,  must 
be  considered  as  announced  to  Eli  by  the  man  of 
God,  though  it  was  reserved  for  David  to  be  in- 
formed that  this  awful  dignity  should  attain  an 
indefinite  duration  in  his  family,  and  should  be 
connected  with  the  final  establishment  of  Israel 
in  a  state  of  peace  and  happiness.  But  as  the 
high  priest  is  never  said  to  walk  before  the  kings 
of  Judah  or  Israel,  the  phrase  must  be  considered 
here  as  =  to  walking  before  the  Lord— viz.,  the 
Messiah  (cf.  Acts  vii.  35;  1  Cor.  x.  4;  Heb.  iii. 
3-6,  with  Mai.  iii.  1).  36.  every  one  that  is  left 
.  .  .  shall .  .  .  crouch  to  him  for  a  piece  of  silver, 
and  a  morsel  of  bread.  What  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  superabundance  enjoyed  by  Eli's  two 
sons  !  The  punishment  was  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  sin.  Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the 
priest's  oflaces  —  viz.,  some  inferior  or  menial 
situation  (cf.  Ezek.  xliv.  10,  11).  It  has  been 
objected  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  iu  these 
statements ;  for  if  the  posterity  of  Eli,  though 
deprived  of  the  high  priesthood,  should  still  be 
employed  in  the  common  offices  of  the  priests, 
they  would  have  a  legal  right  to  the  abundant 
provision  with  which  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
endowed.  But  the  answer  is,  that  a  deep-seated 
feeling  of  jealousy  and  rancour,  as  appears  both 
from  the  sacred  history  and  that  of  Josephus,  long 
existed  between  the  rival  houses  of  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar;  so  that,  when  the  elder  branch  was 
restored  to  the  ascendency,  some  of  the  high 
priests  of  that  line  might  exercise  such  tyranny 
and  violence  towards  those  who  had  been  so  long 
their  competitors  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  offices 
they  held ;  or  they  might  exhibit  such  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  and  enmity  to  the  occupiers  of 
the  high    priesthood    that   they   forfeited   their 


The  Lord 


1  SAMUEL  J 11. 


a-ppears  to  Samuel, 


3  AND  the  child  Samuel  ministered  unto  the  Lord  before  Eli.  And 
"^tlie  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days;  there  ims  no  open 

2  vision.     And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  when  Eli  u-as  laid  down  in 

3  his  place,  and  his  eyes  began  to  wax  dim,  that  he  could  not  see ;  and 
ere   *  the   lamp  of  God  went   out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,   where 

4  the  ark   of  God   icas,  and   Samuel  was  laid  down  to  sleep;   that  the 

5  Lord  called  Samiiel :  and  he  answered.  Here  am  L  And  he  ran 
unto  Eli,  and  said,  Here  am  I;  for  thou  calledst  me.     And  he  said, 

6  I  called  not;  lie  down  again.  And  he  went  and  lay  down.  And  the 
Lord  called  yet  again,  Samuel.  And  Samuel  arose  and  went  to  Eli, 
and  said.  Here  am  I ;   for  thou  didst  call  me.     And  he  answered,  I 

7  called  not,  my  son;  lie  down  again.  ^Now  Samuel  "^did  not  yet  know 
the   Lord,  neither  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  yet  revealed  unto  him. 

8  And  the  Lord  called  Samuel  again  the  third  time.  And  he  arose  and 
went  to  Eli,  and  said.   Here  am  I;    for  thou  didst  call  me.     And  Eli 

9  perceived  that  the  Lord  had  called  the  child.  Therefore  Eli  said  unto 
Samuel,  Go,  lie  down:  and  it  shall  be,  if  he  call  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
say.  Speak,  Lord;  for  thy  servant  heareth.     So  Samuel  went  and  lay 

10  down  in  his  place.  And  the  liORD  came,  and  stood,  and  called  as  at 
other  times,  Samuel,  Samuel.  Then  Samuel  answered,  ^  Speak ;  for  thy 
servant  heareth. 
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privileges.  In  either  case  they  might  be  compelled 
by  tlie  pressure  of  poverty  to  "  crouch  for  a  piece 
of  silver  and  a  morsel  of  bread." 

CHAP.  III.  1-10. —  The  Lord  appears  to 
Samuel  in  a  Vision. 

1.  the  cMld  Samuel  ministered  unto  the  Lord 
before  Eli.  His  ministry  consisted,  of  course,  of 
such  duties  in  or  about  the  sanctuary  as  were 
suited  to  his  age,  which  is  supposed  now  to  have 
been  about  twelve  years.  Whether  the  office  had 
been  specially  assigned  him,  or  it  ai-ose  from  the 
interest  inspired  by  the  story  of  his  birth,  Eli  kept 
him  also  as  his  immediate  attendant  (Michaelis) ; 
and  he  resided  not  in  the  sanctuary,  but  in  one  of 
the  tents  or  apartments  around  it,  assigned  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  his 
being  near  to  that  of  the  high  priest,  who  seems  to 
have  been  jiarticularly  attached  to  the  boy.  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days 
[ip',   rare,   and  therefore  precious].      "In  those 

days"  implies  a  contrast  between  the  scarcity  of 
that  period  and  the  fulness  of  revelation  at  other 
times,  either  before  or  after ;  and  in  point  of  fact 
only  two  prophets  are  mentioned  as  having 
ap])eared  during  the  whole  administration  of  the 
judges  (Judg.  iv.  4;  vi.  8).  there  was  no  open 
vision  [I'^pj,  spread  abroad,  common ;  )iTn,  a  vision 
from  God  respecting  future  events,  a  prophetic 
vision  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  19 ;  Lam.  ii.  6 ;  Mic.  iii.  6 ; 
Dan.  i.  17) — words  communicated  to  a  person  in  a 
dream  (Isa.  xxix.  7)].  So  powerful  was  the  im- 
preesiou  made  upon  the  mind  by  an  illusion  of  the 
senses,  that  Samuel  thought  the  sound  proceeded 
from  an  external  voice.  And  it  is  evident  that 
the  historian  considered  the  voice  was  wholly  the 
effect  of  an  internal  vision,  both  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  introduces  the  narrative  and  from  v. 
15.  "There  was  no  open  vision"  [Septnagint,  6vk 
iju  opaa-Lt  Siaa-TeWovaa] — no  publicly  recogni/ed 
pfopliet  wTiom  the  people  could  consult,  and  from 
whom  they  might  learn  the  will  of  God.  There 
must  have  been  certain  indubitable  evidences  by 
which  a  communication  from  heaven  could  be 
distinguished.  Eli  knew  them,  for  he  may  have 
received  them,  though  not  so  frequently  as  is 
implied  in  the  idea  of  an  "open  vision."  3.  ere 
tbe  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  thd  temple  of  the 
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Lord.  The  "temple"  seems  to  have  become  the 
established  designation  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
time  indicated  was  towards  the  morning  twilight, 
as  the  lamps  were  extinguished  at  sunrise  (see  on 
Exod.  xxvii.  20,  21 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2, 3 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  11). 
"Lamp"  [li,  the  candelabrum,  or  golden  candle- 
stick ;  Septuagint,  6  Xu^i/o?  tov  Sreov  irplv  eiriaKeu- 
aatifjuai].  Kimchi  gives  the  following  gloss  upon 
the  words, — 'If  this  be  spoken  concerning  the 
lamps  in  the  candlestick,  the  communication  was 
made  to  Samuel  somewhat  before  day ;  for  the 
lamps  burnt  from  even  till  morning;  yet  did  they 
sometimes  some  of  them  go  out  in  the  night. 
They  put  oil  into  them  by  such  a  measure  as 
should  keef)  them  burning  from  even  till  morning, 
and  many  times  they  did  burn  till  morning;  and 
they  always  found  the  western  lamp  burning. 
Now  it  is  said  that  this  prophecy  came  to  Samuel 
"before  the  lamp  wentout  — i.  e.,  while  itwas  not 
yet  light,  about  the  time  of  cock-crowing ;  for  it  is 
said  afterwards  that  Samuel  lay  till  morning. 
Allegorically,  it  speaks  of  the  lamp  of  prophecy : 
as  it  is  said,  the  sun  arises  and  the  sun  sets :  before 
the  holy,  blessed  God  cause  the  sun  of  one  righteous 
to  set,  he  causeth  that  of  another  righteous  man 
to  rise.  Before  Moses'  sun  set,  Joshua's  sun 
arose ;  befoi-e  Eli's  sun  set,  Samuel's  sun  arose  ; 
and  this  is  that  which  is  said,  "before  the  lamp  of 
God  went  out.'"  5.  he  ran  unto  Eli,  and  said, 
Here  am  I ;  for  thou  calledst  me.  It  is  evident 
that  his  sleeping  chamber  was  close  to  that  of  the 
aged  high  priest,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
be  called  during  the  night.  7.  Now  Samuel  did 
not  yet  know  the  Lord— i.  e.,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary prophetic  revelations  of  His  Spirit.  The 
three  successive  calls  addi'essed  to  the  boy  con- 
vinced Eli,  there  being  no  human  person  in  the 
chamber,  of  the  Divine  character  of  the  speaker; 
and  he  therefore  exhorted  the  child  to  give  a 
reverential  attention  to  the  message.  10.  the 
Lord  came,  and  stood.  In  the  previous  calls  the 
voice  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  distance ;  now 
the  sound  was  as  if  the  speaker  stood  beside  him, 
and  remained  in  the  same  close  contiguity  until 
the  communication  waB  finished.  Samuel,  Samuel. 
The  repetition  of  his  name  was  intended  to  arrest 
the  boy's  attention. 


The  Lord 
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calleth  Samuel. 


11  And  the  Lord  said  to  Samuel,  Behold,  I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel,  at 

12  which  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle.  In  that 
day  I  will  perform  against  Eli  all  ^things  which  I  have  spoken  concerning 

13  his  house:  ^when  I  begin,  I  will  also  make  an  end.  ^For  I  have  told  him 
that  I  will  judge  his  house  for  ever  for  the  iniquity  which  he  knoweth; 
because  •^his  sons  made  themselves  *vile,  and  he  ^restrained  them  not. 

14  And  therefore  I  have  sworn  unto  the  house  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of 
Eli's  house  shall  ^not  be  purged  with  sacrifice  nor  offering  for  ever. 

15  And  Samuel  lay  until  the  morning,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  house 

1 6  of  the  Lord.     And  Samuel  feared  to  show  Eli  the  vision.     Then  Eli  called 

17  Samuel,  and  said,  Samuel,  my  son.  And  he  answered.  Here  am  I.  And 
he  said,  What  is  the  thing  that  the  LORD  hath  said  unto  thee?  I  prtiy 
thee  hide  it  not  from  me :  ^  God  do  so  to  thee,  and  ^  more  also,  if  thou 

18  hide  any  '''thing  from  me  of  all  the  things  that  he  said  unto  thee.  And 
Samuel  told  him  ^  every  whit,  and  hid  nothing  from  him.  And  he  said, 
*It  is  the  Lord:  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good. 

19  And  Samuel  grew,  and  Hhe  Lord  was  with  him,  ^'and  did  let  none  of 

20  his  words  fall  to  the  ground.    And  all  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba, 

21  knew  that  Samuel  teas  ^established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  And 
the  Lord  appeared  again  in  Shiloh :  for  the  Lord  revealed  himself  to 
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11.  I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel.  The  reference 
is  to  the  national  disasters  detailed  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  and  the  awful  nature  of  which  would 
strike  with  astonishment  and  horror  all  who 
should  hear  of  them,  the  ears  of  every  one 
that  heareth  it  shall  tingle.  This  phrase  was  a 
familiar  and  favourite  mode  of  speaking  amongst 
tlie  Hebrews  (cf.  2  Ki.  xxi.  12 ;  Jer.  xix.  3).  12. 
In  that  day  I  will  perform  against  Eli  all  things 
which  I  have  spoken  concerning  his  house— j.  e. , 
at  the  time  appointed;  and  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, which  was  between  twenty  and  thii'ty 
years  of  this  prophetic  denunciation,  the  judg- 
ments threatened  by  the  man  of  God  (ch.  ii.  27) 
began  to  be  inflicted,  when  I  begin,  I  will  also 
make  an  end.  Judgment  being  God's  strange 
work.  He  long  delays  it,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
long-sufl'ering  patience  affords  ample  time  for 
repentance.  But  when  the  period  of  grace  expires, 
the  judicial  infliction  commences,  and  will  be 
carried  on  till  the  vial  of  Divine  wrath  is  emptied. 
via?  I  will  judge  his  house— j.  e.,  I  will  punish  (cf. 
Gen.  XV.  14)  his  posterity  (cf.  2  Sam.  vii.  2 ;  1  Ki. 
xxi.  29).  for  ever— or,  for  a  long  time,  as  the 
j)hrase  generally  signifies  in  the  early  historical 
books,  for  the  iniquity  which  he  knoweth ;  be- 
cause his  sons  made  themselves  vile  [pt-ik'n 
V3a  DHT  C77i^.p-'3]— because  he  knew  that  his  sons 
Avere  bringing  a  curse  upon  themselves  [the  verb 
is  used  reflectively  with  ;].  and  he  restrained 
them  not  [d3  7r\:^  vh\[—siQd.  he  rebuked  them  not. 
Q'^  therefore  I  have  sworn— or,  I  do  swear  con- 
cerning the  house  of  Eli. 

15.  Samuel  lay  until  the  morning,  and  opened 
the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  [nin^!i,  doors]. 
At  first  the  tabernacle  was  closed  simply  by  ["^DO] 
a  hanging  drawn  across  (Exod.  xxxvi.  ,37).  But 
in  the  Holy  Land  it  was  furnished  with  doors. 
And  Samuel  feared  to  show  Eli  the  vision  [nN-ijjn]. 
This  word  signifies  a  vision  from  God  (Num.  xii. 
6  ;  Ezek.  i.  1 ;  Dan.  x.  7)  in  the  night  season  (Gen. 
xlvi.  2).  '  It  is  always  used,'  says  Hengstenberg, 
*of  internal  visions;  sights.  When  the  indirect 
and  incidental  references  to  the  subjective  charac- 
ter of  the  incident  cannot  come  into  notice,  then 
it  is  certain  that  the  author,  without  further 
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observation,  narrates  internal  incidents  in  the 
series  of  the  external;'  and  the  sacred  historian 
does  so  in  this  context  by  representing  'the  Lord 
as  coming,  and  standing,  and  calling'  (v.  10).  16. 
Then  Eli  called  Samuel.  The  burden  of  this 
communication  to  Samuel  was  an  extraordinary 
premonition  of  the  judgments  that  impended  over 
Eli's  house ;  and  the  aged  priest,  having  drawn  the 
painful  secret  from  the  simple  child,  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do  what  seemeth  to  him 
good."  Such  is  the  spirit  of  meek  and  unmur- 
muring submission  in  which  we  ought  to  receive 
the  dispensations  of  God,  however  severe  and 
afflictive.  But,  in  order  to  form  a  right  estimate 
of  Eli's  language  and  conduct  on  this  occasion,  we 
must  consider  the  overwhelming  accumulation  of 
judgments  denounced  against  his  person,  his  sons, 
his  descendants,  his  altar,  and  nation.  With 
such  a  threatening  prospect  before  him,  his  piety 
and  meekness  were  wonderful.  In  his  personal 
character  he  seems  to  have  been  a  good  man, 
but  his  relative  conduct  was  flagrantly  bad;  and 
though  his  misfortunes  claim  our  sympathy,  it  is 
impossible  to  approve  or  defend  the  weak  and 
unfaithful  course  which,  in  the  retributive  justice 
of  God,  brought  these  adversities  upon  him. 

19.  And  Samuel  grew,  and  the  Lord  was  with 
him—?',  e.,  he  advanced  not  only  in  age  and  physi- 
cal stature,  but  in  the  acquirements  of  wisdom 
and  piety  ;  and  the  spiritual  gifts  with  which  he 
was  so  eminently  endowed,  showing  as  they  did 
that  he  enjoyed  the  favoxir  and  blessing  of  God, 
secured  him  in  consequence  great  influence  with 
the  people,  and  did  let  none  of  his  words 
fall  to  the  ground — a  metaphor  derived  from 
water  being  spilt  on  the  ground  (cf.  Josh.  xxi.  45 ; 
Esth.  vi.  10),  and  signifying  that  none  of  Samuel's 
judgments  were  falsified  by  the  event,  but  that  all 
his  predictions  were  fulfilled.  20.  all  Israel,  from 
Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  knew  that  Samuel  was 
established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  [j^n^] 

—accredited,  verified  for  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
[X'?:,  a  prophet  (see  on  ch.  ix,  9:  cf.  Gen.  xx.  7; 
Exod.  vii.  1 ;  Num.  xi.  25-29).]  21.  And  the  Lord 
appeared  again  in  Shiloh  [ni^nn^  rm\  pp}},  and 
the  Lord  added  to  the  seeing]—*,  e'.,  Jehovah  (the 
revealer  of  God  to  mau)  continued  to  appear  to 


Israel  overcome 


1  SAMUEL  IV. 


by  the  Philistines. 


Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the  word  of  the  Lokd.  AND  the  word  of  Samuel 
^came  to  all  Israel. 

Now  Israel  went  out  against  the  Philistines  to  battle,  and  pitched 
"beside  Eben-ezer:  and  the  Philistines  pitched  in  Aphek.  And  the 
Philistines  put  themselves  in  array  against  Israel:  and  when  ^ they  joined 
battle,  Israel  was  smitten  before  the  Philistines-:  and  they  slew  of  ^  the 
army  in  the  field  about  four  thousand  men. 

And  when  the  people  were  come  into  the  camp,  the  elders  of  Israel  said. 
Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  smitten  us  to-day  before  the  Philistines?  Let 
us  ^  fetch  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  LorD'  out  of  Shiloh  unto  us,  that, 
when  it  cometh  among  us,  it  may  save  us  Out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies. 
So  the  people  sent  to  Shiloh,  that  they  might  bring  from  thence  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  ^  which  dwelleth  between  "^the 
cherubim:  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  were  there 
with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God. 

And  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  came  into  the  camp, 
all  Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  so-  that  the  earth  rang  again. 
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Samuel  in  Shiloh;  viz.,  ia  visioos,  or  by  mental 
revelation;  for  it  deserves  notice  tliat  the  verb 
here  used  is  that  from  which  Roeh.,  'the  seer,' 
comes,  for  the  Lord  revealed  himself  to  Samuel 
...  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The  ancient  Jews 
understood  "the  word  of  the  Lord"  in  a  personal 
sense,  {Paidis's  '  Great  Mystery,'  part  iii. )  But  the 
phrase  cannot  bear  this  meaning  ;  for  in  that  case 
the  Lord  would  be  said  to  reveal  himself  by  him- 
self. It  must  signify  His  word  of  command  or 
I)rophecy. 

CHAP.  IV.  1-11.— Israel  overcome  by  the 
Philistines. 

1.  the  word  of  Samuel  came  to  all  Israel. 
The  character  of  Samuel  as  a  jirophet  was  now 
fully  established.  The  want  of  an  "  open  vision  " 
was  supplied  by  him,  for  '  none  of  his  words  were 
let  fall  to  the  ground'  (ch.  iii.  19);  and  to  his 
residence  in  Shiloh  all  the  people  of  Israel  re- 
paired, to  consult  him  as  an  oracle,  who,  as  the 
medium  of  receiving  the  Divine  command,,  or  by 
his  gift  of  a  jirophet,  could  inform  them  what  was 
the  mind  of  God.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
rising  influence  of  the  young  rirophet  had  alarmed 
the  jealous  fears  of  the  Pliilistines,  who,  having 
kept  the  Israelites  in  some  degree  of  subjection 
ever  since  the  death  of  Samson,  were  determined, 
by  a  further  crushing,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  being  trained  by  the  counsels,  and  under  "the 
leadership,  of  Samuel  to  reassert  their  national 
independence.  At  all  events,. the  Philistines  wer« 
the  aggressors  ('w.  2):  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Israelites  were  a-ash  and  inconsiderate  in  rushing 
to  the  field  without  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
Samuel  as  to  the  war,  or  having  consulted  him 
as  to  tlie  subsequent  measures  they  took. 

Israel  went  out  against  the  Philistines  to 
battle— i.  e.,  to  resist  this  new  iuour&ion.  Eben- 
ezer  [ipn  jDNn]  .  .  .  Aphek  \j}Z^ri\.  Both  words 
are  preceded  by  the  delinite  article.  Aphek, 
whicn  means  'strength,'  'firmness,'  is  a  name  ap- 
plied to  any  fort  or  fastness.  There  were  several 
Apheks  in  Palestine..  Many  consider  this  Aphek 
to  have  occupied  tlie  site  of  the  modern  village  el- 
Fftleh,  the  Castellum  Foba  of  the  Crusaders,  or  its 
neighbour,  el-'Af(ileh,  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelou 
(the  vallej  of  Jezreel)  (Robinson's  '  Biblical  Re- 
searches,'iii.,  p.  176;  Wilson\s  'Lands  of  the  Bible,' 
ii.,  p.  89 ;  Drew's  '  Scripture  Lands,'  part  iii.) ;  bat 
the  mention  of  Eben-ezerdetermines  this  "Aphek" 
to  be  in  the  south,  near  the  western  entrance  of 
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the  pass  of  Beth-horou,  and  consequently  on  the 
borders  of  the  PLilistine  territory.  The  first  en- 
counter at  Aphek  being  unsuccessful,  the  Israelites 
determined  to  renew  the  engagement  in  better 
circumstances. 

3.  Let  us  fetch  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  out  of  Shiloh  unto  us.  Strange  that  they 
were  so  blind  to  the  real  cause  of  the  disaster, 
and  that  they  did  not  discern,  in  the  great  and 
general  corruption  of  religion  and  morals  (ch.  ii. ; 
vii.  3;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  58),  the  reason  why  the  pres- 
ence and  aid  of  God  were  not  extended  to  them. 
Their  first  measure  for  restoring  the  national 
spirit  and'  energy  ought  to  have  been  a  complete 
reformation— a  universal  return  to  purity  of  wor- 
ship and  manners.  But  instead  of  cherishing  a 
spirit  of  deep  humiliation  and  sincere  repentance 
— instead  of  resolving  on  the  abolition  of  existing 
abuses  and  the  re- establishing  of  the  pure  faith, 
they  adopted  what  appeared  an  easier  and  a 
speedier  course, — they  put  their  trust  in  ceremonial 
observances,  and  dovibted  not  but  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ark  into  the  battlefield  would 
ensure  their  victory.  In  recommending  this  ex- 
traordinary step,  the  elders  might  recollect  the 
confidence  it  imparted  to  their  ancestors  (Num.  x. 
35 ;  xiv.  44),  as  well  as  what  had  been  done  at 
Jericho.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were 
influenced  by  the  heathenish  ideas  of  their  idola- 
trous neighbours,  who,  in  order  to  animate  their 
soldiers  and  ensui'e  victory,  carried  the  statuettes 
of  their  gods  in  shrines,  or  their  sacred  symbols, 
to  their  wars,  believing  that  the  power  of  those 
divinities  was  inseparably  associated  with,  or 
residing  in,  their  images.  In  short,  the  shout 
raised  in  the  Hebrew  camp,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
ark,  indicated  very  plainly  the  prevalence  amongst 
the  Israelites  at  this  time  of  a  belief  in  national 
deities,  whose  influence  was  local,  and  whose 
interest  was  especially  exerted  in  behalf  of  the 
people  who  adored  them.  The  joy  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  an  emotion  springing  out  of  the  same 
superstitious  sentiments  as  the  corresponding 
dismay  of  their  enemies,  for  they  evidently  trusted 
in  the  material  ark  instead  of  in  God;  and  to 
aflbrd  them  a  convincing  though  painful  proof  of 
their  error  was  the  ulterior  object  of  the  discipline 
to  which  they  were  now  subjected— a  discipline 
by  which  God,  while  punishing  them  for  their 
apostasy  by  allowing  the  caipture  of  the  ark,  had 
another  end  in  view,  that  of  signally  vindicating 
His  supremacy  over  all  the  gods  of  the  nations. 
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of  God  taken. 


6  And  when  the  Philistines  heard  the  noise  of  the  shout,  they  said,  What 
meaneth  the  noise  of  this  great  shout  in  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews  ?    And 

7  they  understood  that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  come  into  the  camp.  And 
the  Philistines  were  afraid :  for  they  said,  God  is  come  into  the  camp. 
And  they  said,  Woe  unto  us  !  for  there  hath  not  been  such  a  thing 

8  ^  heretofore.  Woe  unto  us !  who  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of 
these  mighty  Gods  ?  these  are  the  Gods  that  smote  the  Egyptians  with 

9  all  the  plagues  in  the  wilderness.  Be  ''  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like 
men,  0  ye  Philistines!  that  ye  be  not  servants  unto  the  Hebrews,  'as 
they  have  been  to  you :  ^  quit  yourselves  like  men,  and  fight. 

1 0  And  the  Philistines  fought,  ■^  and  Israel  was  smitten,  and  they  fled  every 
man  into  his  tent:  and  there  was  a  very  great  slaughter;  for  there  fell 

1 1  of  Israel  thirty  thousand  footmen.  And  "  the  ark  of  God  was  taken ; 
^and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  "^were  slain. 

12  And  there  rau  a  man  of  Benjamin  out  of  the  army,  and  came  to  Shiloh 
the  same  day,  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  'with  earth  upon  his  head. 

13  And  when  he  came,  lo,  Eli  sat  upon  •'a  seat  by  the  waj'-side  watching: 
for  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God.     And  when  the  man  came 

14  into  the  city,  and  told  it,  all  the  city  cried  out.  And  when  Eli  heard 
the  noise  of  the  crying,  he  said,  What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  tumult? 

15  And  the  man  came  in  hastily,  and  told  Eli.     Now  Eli  was  ninety  and 

16  eight  years  old;  and  his  eyes  ^ were  dim,  tliat  he  could  not  see.  And 
the  man  said  unto  Eli,  I  am  he  that  came  out  of  the  army,  and  I  fled 
to-day  out  of  the  army.     And  he  said,  ^  What "  is  there  done,  my  sou  ? 

17  And  the  messenger  answered  and  said,  Israel  is  fled  before  the  Philis- 
tines, and  there  hath  been  also  a  great  slaughter  among  the  people,  and 
thy  two  sons  also,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  are  dead,  and  the  ark  of  God  is 
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7.  God  is  come  Into  the  camp  .  .  .  Woe  unto 
us!  for  there  hath  not  been  such  a  thing  here- 
tofore. The  ark  was  always  carried  by  the  priests 
in  the  van  (Nun),  x.  33 ;  Josh.  iii.  14) ;  and,  witli 
one  solitary  exception,  Avhen  the  attack  upon  the 
Amalekites  and  Canaanites  was  made  in  spite  of 
an  express  prohibition  of  Moses,  it  was  invariably 
carried  with  them  in  their  early  wars.  But  when 
tliey  had  become  settled  in  Canaan,  and  the  ark 
was  established  in  Shiloh,  the  practice  of  carrying 
it  to  the  battle-field  had  been  discontinued,  till 
now  that  ignorance  and  superstitious  fear  revived 
it.  8.  who  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hands  of 
these  mighty  Gods  \rb;Ar)  nnnxn  mn^NP]?    This 

word  is  connected,  not  with  plural  verbs  only,  but 
with  participles,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  in  the 
plural ;  and  though  frequently  translated  Gods  in 
our  English  version,  is  really  and  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  what  in  other  instances  is  translated 
(jod.  Though  here  rendered  "Gods,"'  it  is  "God" 
in  the  preceding  verse  (cf.  Pye  SmHKs  '  Scripture 
Testimony,'  i.,  pp.  379,  380  :  see  '  Introduction'). 

10.  there  fell  of  Israel  thirty  thousand  foot- 
men. The  slaughter  in  ancient  warfare  seems, 
from  the  records  of  profane  as  well  as  sacred  his- 
tory, to  have  been  often  immensely  greater  than  in 
modern  times,  since  the  introduction  of  gunpowder 
and  artillery.  And  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
must  have  been,  when  the  soldiers  of  opposing 
armies  met  in  close  combat,  man  engaged  in  mortal 
strife  with  man;  and  when  the  weapons,  too,  were 
tipped  with  poison,  the  result  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  a  fearful  carnage.  The  great  numbers, 
then,  of  the  Israelites  who  are  recorded  in  this 
passage,  as  well  as  in  similar  ones,  to  have  fallen 
in  battle,  and  which  have  called  forth  the  sneers 
of  the  infidels  as  gross  exaggerations,  ai-e,  from  the 
character  of  the  context,  perfectly  credible;  and 
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the  statements  of  the  sacred  historian  are  not  only 
in  the  present  instance  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  JosepJius,  but  harmonize  with  the  recital 
of  ITerodotus  and  other  historians,  as  to  the  vast 
mortality  that  frequently  marked  the  battles  of 
antiquity. 

12-22.— Eli  hearing  the  Tidings. 

13.  Eli  sat  upon  a  seat  by  the  way-side.  The 
aged  priest,  as  a  public  magistrate,  used,  in  dis- 
pensing justice,  to  seat  himself  daily  in  a  spacious 
recess  at  the  entrance  gate  of  the  city ;  and  in  his 
intense  anxiety  to  learn  the  issue  of  the  battle, 
he  took  up  his  usual  place  as  the  most  convenient 
for  meeting  with  passers-by.  His  seat  was  an 
official  chair,  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian judges,  richly  carved,  superbly  ornamented, 
high,  and  without  a  back.  The  calamities  an- 
nounced to  Samuel  as  about  to  fall  upon  the  family 
of  Eli  were  now  inflicted  by  the  death  of  his  two 
sons,  and  after  his  own  death,  by  that  of  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, whose  infant  son  received  a  name  that 
perpetuated  the  fallen  glory  of  the  Church  and 
nation.  The  public  disaster  was  completed  by 
the  capture  of  the  ark,  which  made  God,  according 
to  heathen  nations,  the  captive  of  the  victorious 
Philistines  (cf.  2  Chr.  xxv.  14).  The  images  of  the 
heathen  gods  were  in  the  portable  shrines  they 
carried  with  them  to  the  battle:  and  although  the 
ark  had  no  image,  yet  God  was  believed  peculiarly 
to  inhabit  it,  so  that  the  capture  of  the  ark  was 
regarded  as  the  conquest  of  Him.  Poor  Eli !  he 
was  a  good  man,  in  spite  of  his  unhappy  w;eak- 
nesses.  So  strongly  were  his  sensibilities  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  religion,  that  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  the  ark  proved  to  him  a  knell  of  death  ;  and 
yet  his  over-indulgence  or  sad  neglect  of  his 
ifamily— the  main  cause  of  all  the  evils  that  led  to 
its  fail— has  been  recorded  as  a  beacon  to  warn  all 
heads  of  Christian  families  against  making  ship- 
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before  the  ark. 


8  taken.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  made  mention  of  the  ark  of  God, 
that  he  fell  from  oft'  the  seat  backward  by  the  side  of  the  gate,  and  his 
neck  brake,  and  he  died ;  for  he  was  an  old  man,  and  heavy.  And  he 
had  judged  Israel  forty  years. 

19  And  his  daughter-in-law,  Phinehas'  wife,  was  with  child,  near  ^°  to  be 
delivered:  and  when  she  heard  the  tidings  that  the  ark  of  God  was  taken, 
and  that  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband  were  dead,  she  bowed  herself 

20  and  travailed ;  for  her  pains  ^^  came  upon  her.  And  about  the  time  of 
her  death  '  the  women  that  stood  by  her  said  unto  her.  Fear  not ;  for 
thou  hast  born  a  son.     But  she  answered  not,  ^^  neither  did  she  regard  it. 

21  And  she  named  the  child  ^^I-chabod,  saying, '"The  glory  is  departed 
from  Israel :  because  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  because  of  her  father- 

22  in-law  and  her  husband.  And  she  said.  The  glory  is  departed  from 
Israel ;  for  the  ark  of  God  is  taken. 

5      AND  the  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God,  and  brought  it  Irom  Eben- 

2  ezer  unto  Ashdod.     When  the  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God,  they 

3  brought  it  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  and  set  it  by  Dagon.  And  when 
they  of  Ashdod  arose  early  on  the  morrow,  behold,  "  Dagon  was  ^  fallen 
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wreck  on  the  same  rock.  18.  he  had  judged 
Israel  forty  years.  In  the  margin  of  the  autlior- 
ized  translation  it  is  stated,  'He  seems  to  have 
been  a  judge  to  do  justice  only,  and  that  in  south- 
west Israel.'  On  what  grounds  this  assertion  was 
made  does  not  appear.  But  it  is  destitute  of 
foundation ;  for  nowhere  are  we  informed  that 
Eli  was  invested,  as  preceding  judges,  with  amerely 
limited  or  local  jurisdiction,— while  his  tilling  the 
office  of  high  priest  gave  him  an  authority  and 
influence  over  the  whole  country. 

19.  his  daughter-in-law,  Phinehas'  wife  .  .  . 
bowed  herself  and  travailed.  While  in  some 
parts  of  the  East  parturient  women  anciently  gave 
birth  to  their  oifsijring  in  a  standing  posture  (see 
on  Gen.  xxv.  2G),  in  others  tliey  are  accustomed  to 
bring  forth  kneeling,  as  is  still  the  custom  in 
AhysHmia,  (Ludolph,  'History  of  ^Ethiopia,'  i.,  15). 
21.  She   named  the  child  I-chahod  [113^<^i,  in- 

glorious!. 

CHAP.  V.  1,  2.— The  Philistines  sraNG  the 
Ark  into  the  House  of  Dagon. 

1.  Ashdod— or  Azotus,  one  of  the  five  Philistine 
satrapies,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  That  it 
was  always  a  fortified  place  is  evident  from  its 
name,  which  signifies  iwwer,  like  the  Arabic 
sJiedeecl,  'strong'  (Wilkimon  in  BaivUnson^s  'He- 
rodotus ').  It  was  an  inland  town,  thirty-four 
miles  north  of  Gaza,  now  called  EsdM.  2.  the 
house  of  Dagon.  Stately  temples  were  erected  in 
honour  of  this  idol,  who  was  the  principal  deity 
of  the  Philistines,  but  whose  worship  extended 
over  all  Syria,  as  well  as  Mesopotamia  and  Chal- 
dea,  his  name  being  found  among  the  Assyrian 

fods  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  {Rawlinson). 
le  was  represented  under  a  monstrous  combina- 
tion of  a  human  head,  breast,  and  arms,  joined 
to  the  belly  and  tail  of  a  fish.  The  captured 
ark  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  right 
before  this  image  of  the  idol.  "Dagon"  [p.n, 
from  i"i,  a  fish,  and  ]i,  the  abbreviated  form  of  the 
name  of  the  god] — the  maritime  Aon,  or  Cannes, 
as  he  was  called  in  Chaldean.  '  There  is  in  the 
British  museum  an  ancient  coin  which  represents 
Dagon  on  one  side,  and  a  ship  on  the  other.  The 
god  has  a  human  head  and  arms,  and  the  tail  of  a 
dolphin.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  fish,  with 
its  head  upwards ;  in  his  left  another,  with  its  head 
downwards.  This  ingenious  hieroglyphic  signifies 
that  in  the  land  over  which  Aon,  the  enlightener 
of  men,  ruled  and  guided  the  sun,  it  began  its 
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course  on  land  in  the  east  (the  front),  figured  by 
the  human  forepart,  and  ended  it  in  the  sea  in  the 
west  (the  hack),  figured  by  the  hind  part  of  a 
maritime  creature.  It  reaches  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion at  the  right  hand  of  the  god — i.  e.,  the  south ; 
this  is  implied  by  the  fish  looking  upward  :  and  it 
sank  below  the  horizon  at  his  left,  the  north  ;  this 
is  expressed  by  the  fish  going  down.  Such  an 
emblem  must  have  been  designed  in  a  country  of 
which  it  accurately  described  the  geographical 
bearings, — one  with  the  continent  eastward,  and  a 
western  sea  j  and,  moreover,  for  the  emblem  to  be 
intelligible,  it  requires  that  the  Oriental  mode  of 
reckoning,  and  which  refers  the  east  to  the  front, 
the  west  to  the  back,  &c.,  should  be  customary  in 
the  language  of  the  country.  These  conditions 
are  fulfilled  in  Palestine  alone,  in  the  region  of 
the  maritime  proto-Phcenicians,  where  we  find 
the  Scriptural  Philistines,  worshippers  of  Dagou' 
(Corhaux,  'Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,'  Oct., 
1852,  p.  114).  Bunsen  ('  Egypt's  Place,'  iv.,  p.  244) 
gives  a  totally  different  view  of  the  Philistine 
deity.  According  to  him,  'Dagon  =  Dagan,  corn; 
and  the  Shephelah,  the  plain  of  Philistia,  was  pre- 
eminently a  wheat-field.  Dagon,  then,  is  both 
linguistically  and  documentally  the  god  or  Zeus 
of  agriculture.'  But  this  view  of  Bunsen's  is,  like 
many  other  of  his  opinions,  paradoxical,  and  con- 
tradicted by  history  and  modern  discoveries.  The 
form  in  which,  according  to  the  united  testimony  of 
ancient  Jewish  and  heathen  writers,  tlie  Dagon  of 
Phoenicia  and  the  Philistines  was  worshipped  was 
a  combination  of  the  human  figure  with  that  of 
a  fish  (Selden,  '  De  Diis  Syris  ;'  Kenrick's  '  Phoeni- 
cia;' i?('?/e?-'s  and  AbarhaneVs  'Commentaries'), 
The  ancient  historian  Berosus  describes  ten  reigns, 
filled  with  accounts  of  monsters,  half  men,  half 
fishes,  who  passed  the  night  in  the  sea  and  the  day- 
time on  land,  prototypes  of  Dagon  {Cory's  'Frag- 
ments,' p.  30).  A  sculptured  figure  of  Dagon,  the 
fish  god,  was  found  in  the  palace  of  Kouyunjik, 
dressed  in  Assyrian  costume  (see  plate,  Layard's 
'Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  343),  it  having  been 
introduced  into  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Babylon 
by  the  Phoenician  merchants;  and  his  name,  as 
Bawlinson  states,  is  fi-equently  met  with  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  set  it  by  Dagon  ['7.VN]— 
by  the  side  of,  near  Dagou ;  deposited  iu  his 
temple  as  a  prize  of  war. 

3-5. — Dagon  falls  down. 

3.   they   of  Ashdod  arose  early.    They  were 
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sent  to  Ekron. 


upon  his  face  to  the  earth  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.     And  they  took 

4  Dagon,  and  set  "^him  in  his  place  again.  And  when  they  arose  early  on 
the  morrow  morning,  behold,  Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the 
ground  before  the  ark  of  '^  the  Lord  ;  and  *the  head  of  Dagon  and  both 
the  palms  of  his  hands  icere  cut  off  upon  the  threshold ;  only  ^  the  stump 

5  o/ Dagon  was  left  to  him.  Therefore  neither  the  priests  of  Dagon,  nor 
any  that  come  into  Dagon's  house,  tread  -^ou  the  threshold  of  Dagon  in 
Ashdod  unto  this  day. 

6  But  ^  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  them  of  Ashdod,  and  he 
^  destroyed  them,  and  smote  them  with  *  emerods,  even  Ashdod  and  the 

7  coasts  thereof.  And  when  the  men  of  Ashdod  saw  that  it  was  so,  they 
said,  The  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  shall  not  abide  with  us :  for  his  hand 

8  is  sore  upon  us,  and  upon  Dagon  our  god.  They  sent  therefore,  and 
gathered  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  unto  them,  and  said.  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  ?  And  they  answered,  Let  the 
ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  be  carried  about  unto  Gath.     And  they  carried 

9  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  about  thither.  And  it  was  so,  that,  after 
they  had  carried  it  about,  •'' the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  the  city 
with  a  very  great  destruction  :  and  *he  smote  the  men  of  the  city,  both 
small  and  great,  and  they  had  emerods  in  their  secret  parts. 

Therefore  they  sent  the  ark  of  God  to  Ekron.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as 
the  ark  of  God  came  to  Ekron,  that  the  Ekronites  cried  out,  saying,  They 
have  brought  about  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  to  ^  us,  to  slay  us  and 
our  people.  So  they  sent  and  gathered  together  all  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines,  and  said.  Send  away  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  let  it 
go  again  to  his  own  place,  that  it  slay  ^us  not,  and  our  people:  for  there 
was  a  deadly  destruction  throughout  all  the  city;  the  hand  of  God  was 

12  very  heavy  there.  And  the  men  that  died  not  were  smitten  with  the 
emerods  :  and  '  the  cry  of  the  city  went  up  to  heaven. 

6  AND  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines  seven 
2  months.     And  the  Philistines  "called  for  the  priests  and  the  diviners. 
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filled  with  consterDation  when  they  found  the 
object  of  their  stnpid  veneration  prostrate  before 
the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.  Though  set 
up,  it  fell  again,  and  lay  in  a  state  of  complete 
mutilation.  His  head  and  arms,  severed  from  the 
trunk,  were  lyiug  in  distant  and  separate  places, 
as  if  violently  cast  off,  and  only  [ji.Tj]  the  fishy 
part  remained.  The  degradation  of  their  idol, 
tliough  concealed  by  the  priests  on  the  former 
occasion,  was  now  more  manifest  and  infamous. 
He  lay  in  the  attitude  of  a  vanquished  enemy 
and  a  suppliant;  and  this  picture  of  humiliation 
significantly  declared  the  superiority  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  5.  Therefore  neither  the  priests  .  .  . 
nor  any  .  .  .  tread  on  the  threshold  of  Dagon. 
A  siiperstitious  ceremony  crept  in,  and  in  the 
providence  of  God  was  continued,  by  which  the 
JPhilistines  contributed  to  iniblish  this  proof  of 
the  helplessness  of  their  god.  unto  this  day. 
The  usage  continued  in  practice  at  the  time  when 
this  history  was  written,  probably  in  the  later 
years  of  Samuel's  life. 

6-12. — The  Philistines  are  smitten  with 
Emerods. 

6.  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  them 
of  Ashdod.  The  presumption  of  the  Ashdodites 
was  punished  by  a  severe  judgment  that  overtook 
them  in  the  form  of  a  pestilence,  smote  them 
with  emerods  [n^.'^sra] — tumors,  bleeding  piles, 
hemorrhoids  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  66),  in  a  very  aggravated 
form.  As  the  heathens  generally  regarded  dis- 
eases affecting  the  secret  parts  of  the  body  as 
punishments  from  the  gods  for  trespasses  cominit- 
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ted  against  tliemselves,  the  Ashdodites  would  bo 
the  more  ready  to  look  upon  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic as  demonstrating  the  anger  of  God  already 
shown  against  their  idol.  7,  The  ark  of  .  .  .  God 
.  .  .  shall  not  ahide  with  us.  It  was  removed  suc- 
cessively to  several  of  the  large  towns  of  the 
country ;  but  the  same  pestilence  broke  out  in 
every  place,  and  raged  so  fiercely  and  fatally  that 
the  authorities  were  forced  to  send  the  ark  back 
into  the  land  of  Israel. 

11.  they  sent — i,  e.,  the  magistrates  of  Ekron. 
12.  the  cry  of  the  city  went  up  to  heaven.  The 
disease  is  attended  with  acute  pain,  and  it  is  far 
from  being  a  rare  phenomenon  in  the  Philistian 
plain,  though  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the 
text  it  appeared  in  a  malignant  form,  and  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  extent  {  Van  de  Velde,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  174). 

CHAP.  VI.  1-9.— The  Philistines  counsel 
how  to  send  back  the  Ark. 

1,  the  ark  .  .  ,  was  In  the  country  of  the 
Philistines  seven  months  [nni??]— in  the  field  or 
cultivated  plain  of  the  Philistines.  Notwith- 
standing the  calamities  which  its  presence  had 
brought  on  the  country  and  the  people,  the 
Philistine  lords  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  such 
a  prize,  and  tried  every  means  to  retain  it  with 
peace  and  safety,  but  in  vain.  2.  the  Philistines 
called  for  the  priests  and  the  diviners  [cpppV^]— 
(see  on  Josh.  xiii.  22.)  The  designed  restoration 
of  the  ark  was  not,  it  seems,  universally  approved 
of,  and  many  doubts  were  expressed  wliether  the 
prevailing  jiestilence  was  really  a  judgment   of 
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saying,  What  shall  we  do  to  the  ark  of  the  Lord  ?  tell  us  wherewith  we 

3  shall  send  it  to  his  place.  And  they  said,  If  ye  send  away  the  ark  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  send  it  not  *  empty;  but  in  any  wise  return  him  "^a  tres- 
pass offering :  then  ye  shall  be  healed,  and  it  shall  be  known  to  you  why 

4  his  hand  is  not  removed  from  you.  Then  said  they,  What  shall  be  the 
trespass  offering  which  we  shall  return  to  him  ?  They  answered.  Five 
golden  emerods,  and  five  golden  mice,  '^  according  to  the  number  of  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines :  for  one  plague  was  on  ^  you  all,  and  on  your 

5  lords.  Wherefore  ye  shall  make  images  of  your  emerods,  and  imnges  of 
your  mice  that  mar  Hhe  land  ;  and  ye  shall  -^give  glory  unto  the  God  of 
Israel :  peradventure  he  will  ^lighten  his  hand  from  off"  you,  and  from  off 

6  your  gods,  and  from  off  your  land.  Wherefore  then  do  ye  harden  your 
hearts,  ^ as  the  Eg}'ptians  and  Pharaoh  hardened  their  hearts?  when  he 
had  wrought  ^  wonderfully  among  them,  *  did  they  not  let  ^  the  people 

7  go,  and  they  departed  ?  Now  therefore  make  ^  a  new  cart,  and  take  two 
milch  kine,  *  on  which  there  hath  come  no  yoke,  and  tie  the  kine  to  the 

8  cart,  and  bring  their  calves  home  from  them :  and  take  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  and  lay  it  upon  the  cart;  and  put  the  jewels  of  gold,  which  ye 
return  him  for  a  trespass  offering,  in  a  coffer  by  the  side  thereof ;  and 

9  send  it  away,  that  it  may  go.  And  see,  if  it  goeth  up  by  the  way  of  his 
own  coast  to  'Beth-shemesh,  then  *he  hath  done  us  this  great  evil:  but 
if  not,  then  we  shall  know  that  it  is  not  his  hand  that  smote  us;  it  icas  a 
chance  that  happened  to  us. 
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heaven.  The  priests  and  diviners  united  all  par- 
ties by  recommending  a  course  which  v.'ould  enable 
them  easily  to  discriminate  the  true  character  of 
the  calamities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  propitiate 
the  incensed  Deity  for  any  acts  of  aisrespect 
which  might  have  been  shown  to  His  ark.  4. 
Five  golden  emerods.  Votive  or  thauk  offerings 
were  commonly  made  by  the  heathen  in  prayer 
for,  or  gratitude  after,  deliverance  from  lingering 
or  dangerous  disorders,  in  the  form  of  metallic 
(generally  silver)  models  or  images  of  the  diseased 
parts  of  the  body.  This  is  common  still  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  temples  of 
the  Hindoos  and  other  modern  heathen,  five 
golden  mice.  This  animal  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  jerboa,  or  jumping  mouse  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  (Bochart) ;  by  others,  to  be  the  short-tailed 
field-mouse,  which  often  swarms  in  prodigious 
numbers,  and  commits  great  ravages  in  the  cul- 
tivated fields  of  Palestine.  Images  of  the  de- 
stroyers were  also  formed  to  protect  against  the 
thing  injuring;  just  as  may  be  seen  in  Palest  ne 
at  the  jiresent  day,  images  of  the  eye  to  protect 
against  'the  evil  eye.'  For  the  same  reason, 
images  of  emerods  aud  mice  were  made  h\f  the 
Philistines  and  sent  with  the  arlc  Apollonius 
('Tyanteus')  is  said  to  have  swept  off  the  Hies  from 
Antioch  and  storks  from  Byzantium  by  figures 
(images)  of  these  objects  made  while  certaiu  cou- 
stellations  were  in  the  ascendant.  In  many  cases 
Pliny  ('Maimonides,'  translated  by  Town.leii,-\).  118) 
notices  the  images  of  eagles  and  beetles  carved  on 
emeralds ;  nuA Marcellus Empiricas  (^ Mvuxnon'ides,^ 
translated  by  Townley,  p.  118)  speaks  of  the  virtue 
of  these  beetles  for  diseases  of  the  eye  ('Palestine, 
Past  and  Present,'  j).  2G1).  6.  give  glory  unto 
the  God  of  Israel.  By  these  inopitiatory  presents 
the  Philistines  would  acknowledge  His  power, 
aud  make  reparation  for  the  injury  done  to  His 
ark.  lighten  his  hand  .  .  .  from  oflF  your  gods 
— Elohim  for  god.  6.  Wherefore  then  do  ye 
harden  your  hearts,  as  the  Egyptians  and 
Pharaoh  hardened  their  hearts.  The  memory  of 
the  appalling  judgments  that  had  been  infiicted 
on  Egypt  was  not  yet  obliterated.  Whether  pre- 
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served  in  written  records  or  in  floating  tradition, 
they  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
being  extensively  spread,  were  doubtless  the 
means  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the 
true  God.  7.  make  a  new  cart  ["Sjp]— a  wain, 
or  wagon ;  an  ox  -  cart.  Such  carts  were  the 
ordinary  vehicles  in  times  of  peace,  as  appears 
from  the  monuments  of  Egyjit.  A  Hindoo  epic 
of  great  antiquity,  called  the  Kamayana,  describes 
vehicles  covered  with  woollen  cloth,  drawn  by 
white  oxen,  for  the  conveyance  of  great  and 
opulent  ladies.  Their  object  in  making  a  new  one 
for  the  purpose  seems  to  have  been,  not  only  for 
cleanliness  and  neatness,  but  from  an  impression 
that  there  would  have  been  an  impropriety  in 
using  one  that  had  been  applied  to  meaner  or 
more  common  services.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  covered  wa:^on  (see  on  2  Sam.  vi.  3).  two 
milch  kine.  Such  untrained  heifers,  wanton  aud 
vagrant,  would  pursue  no  certain  and  regular 
path,  like  those  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  and 
therefore  were  most  unlikely,  of  their  own  spon- 
taneous motion,  to  prosecute  the  direct  road  to  the 
land  of  Israel,  bring  their  calves  home.  The 
strong  natural  affection  of  the  dams  might  be 
supposed  to  stimulate  their  return  homewards, 
rather  than  direct  their  steps  in  a  foreign  country. 
8.  take  the  ark  .  .  .  and  lay  it  upon  the  cart. 
This  mode  of  carrying  the  sacred  symbol  was 
forbidden ;  but  the  ignorance  of  the  Philistines 
made  the  indignity  be  overlooked  (see  on  2  Sam. 
vi.  6).  put  the  jewels  ...  in  a  cofifer  by  the 
side  thereof.  Tlie  way  of  securing  treasure  in 
the  East  is  still  in  a  chest,  chained  to  the  house- 
wall  or  some  solid  part  of  the  furniture.  9.  Beth- 
shemesh — i.  e.,  '  house  of  the  sun,'  now  Aiu  Shems 
{Robinson),  a  city  of  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  IG)  in 
Judah,  in  the  south-east  border  of  Dan,  lying  in  a 
beautiful  aud  extensive  valley.  Josephus  says 
they  were  set  agoing  near  a  place  where  tiie  road 
divided  into  two— the  one  leading  back  to  Ekron, 
where  were  their  calves;  and  the  other  to  the 
sacerdotal  city,  Beth-shemesh,  a  distance  from 
Ekron    (Akir)    of    somewhat    more   than  twelve 
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Beth-shemesh  smitten. 


12 


13 


10  And  the  men  did  so;  and  took  two  milch  kine,  and  tied  them  to  the 

11  cart,  and  shut  up  their  calves  at  home :  and  they  laid  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
upon  the  cart,  and  the  coffer  with  the  mice  of  gold,  and  the  images  of 
their  emerods.  And  the  kine  took  the  straight  way  to  the  way  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  and  ^went  along  the  highway,  lowing  as  they  went,  and  turned 
not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left;  and  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
went  after  them  unto  the  border  of  Beth-shemesh.  And  they  of  Beth- 
shemesh  were  reaping  their  wheat  harvest  in  the  valley :  and  they  lifted 

14  up  their  eyes,  and  saw  the  ark,  and  rejoiced  to  see  it.  And  the  cart  came 
into  the  field  of  Joshua,  a  Beth-shemite,  and  stood  there,  where  there  icas 
a  great  stone :  and  they  clave  the  wood  of  the  cart,  and  "'ofi'ered  the  kine  a 

15  burnt  ofiering  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  Levites  took  down  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  cofi'er  that  was  with  it,  wherein  the  jewels  of  gold  were,  and 
put  them  on  the  great  stone :  and  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  offered  burnt 

1 6  offerings  and  sacrificed  sacrifices  the  same  day  unto  the  Lord.  And  when 
"the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines  had  seen  it,  they  returned  to  Ekron  the 
same  day. 

17  And  these  are  the  golden  emerods  which  the  Philistines  returned  for  a 
trespass  ofiering  unto  the  Lord:  for "  Ashdod  one,  for  Gaza  one,  for  Askelon 

18  one,  for  Gath  one,  for  Ekron  one;  and  the  golden  mice,  according  to  the 
number  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  belonging  to  the  five  lords,  both 
of  fenced  cities,  and  of  country  villages,  even  unto  the  ^great  stone  o/Abel, 
whereon  they  set  down  the  ark  of  the  Lord;  ichich  stone  remaineth  unto 
this  day  in  the  field  of  Joshua,  the  Beth-shemite. 

And  ^he  smote  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh,  because  they  had  looked  into 
the  ark  of  the  Lord,  even  he  smote  of  the  people  fifty  thousand  and  three- 
score and  ten  men.     And  the  people  lamented,  because  the  Lord  had 
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miles,  and  situated  on  the  Israelitish  border. 
Their  frequent  lowings  attested  their  ardent  long- 
ing for  their  young,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
supernatural  influence  that  controlled  their  move- 
ments in  a  contrary  direction. 

12.  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  after 
them— to  give  their  tribute  of  homage,  to  prevent 
imposture,  and  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  evidence 
of  the  truth.  The  result  of  this  journey  tended 
to  their  own  deeper  humiliation,  and  the  greater 
illustration  of  God's  glorjr.  14.  they  clave— i.  e., 
the  Beth  shemites,  iu  an  irrepressible  outburst  of 
joy.  offered  the  kine.  Though  contrary  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  (Lev.  i.  3 ;  xxii.  19),  these 
animals  might  properly  be  offered,  as  consecrated 
by  God  Himself;  and  though  not  beside  the 
tabernacle,  there  were  many  instances  of  sacrifices 
offered  by  prophets  and  holy  men  on  extraordinary 
occasions  lu  other  places.  16.  when  the  five 
lords  of  the  Philistines  had  seen  it,  they  re- 
turned to  Ekron  the  same  day.  'After  this 
transaction,'  says  Bishop  Warburton  {'Divine 
Legation,'  b.  i.,  sec.  2),  'we  hear  no  more  of  any 
attempts  among  the  Gentile  nations  to  join  the 
Jewish  worship  with  their  own.  They  considered 
the  God  of  Israel  as  a  tutelary  Deity,  absolutely 
unsociable,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  but  His  own  people,  or  with  such,  particularly, 
as  would  worship  Him  alone,  and  therefore,  in 
this  respect,  different  from  all  other  tutelary  gods, 
each  of  which  was  willing  to  live  iu  community 
with  the  rest.' 

17.  these  are  the  golden  emerods  ...  18.  And 
the  golden  mice.  There  were  five  representative 
images  of  the  emerods,  corresponding  to  the  five 
jirincipal  cities  of  the  Philistines.  But  the  num- 
ber of  the  golden  mice  must  have  been  greater, 
fo!-  they  were  sent  from  the  walled  towns  as 
well  as  the  country  villages — liL,  'villages  of 
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the  Perizzites.'  unto  the  great  stone  of  Abel. 
Abel  or  Aben  means  "stoue;"  so  that,  without 
resorting  to  italics,  the  reading  should  be,  "  the 
great  stone  "  [Septuagint,  XiSos  /ueyaXos].  '  We 
may  understand,'  says  Taylor,  editor  of  Galmet, 
'the  passage  as  implying  that  the  ark  was  placed 
on  a  spare  piece  of  ground,  on  a  rising  unproductive 
(waste)  of  corn.  To  this  agree  the  circumstances 
of  the  story:— The  men  of  Beth-shemesh  were 
reaping  in  the  corn-fields ;  they  therefore  took  the 
ark  aside  to  a  place  not  occupied  by  growing  corn, 
but  where  the  surface  was  bare — that  is,  a  rock ; 
and  this  height,  thus  sanctified  by  the  recejitiou 
of  the  ark,  was  easily  distinguished  by  future 
generations,  because  it  formed  no  part  of  the 
cultivated  land.' 

19.  he  smote  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh,  because 
they  had  looked  into  the  ark.  In  the  ecstasy  of 
delight  at  seeing  the  return  of  the  ark,  the  Beth- 
shemesh  reapers  pried  into  it  beneath  the  wagon 
cover;  and  instead  of  covering  it  up  again,  as  a 
sacred  utensil,  they  let  it  remain  exposed  to 
common  inspection,  wishing  it  to  be  seen,  in  order 
that  all  might  enjoy  the  triumjjh  of  seeing  the 
votive  offerings  presented  to  it,  and  gratify  curi- 
osity with  tlie  sight  of  the  sacred  shrine.  This 
was  the  offence  of  those  Israelites  (Levites  as  well 
as  common  people),  who,  being  priests  of  the 
family  of  Aaron,  and  Israelites,  had  treated  the 
ark  with  less  reverence  than  the  Philistines  them- 
selves; and  by  opening  the  sacred  chest,  com- 
mitted a  grave  ofience,  on  account  of  which  a 
destructive  pestilence  was  sent  upon  the  city  and 
adjoining  district,  smote  of  the  people  fifty 
thousand  and  threescore  and  ten  men.  Beth- 
shemesh  being  only  a  village,  this  translation 
must  be  erroneous,  and  should  be,  '  he  smote  fifty 
out  of  a  thousand,'  being  only  1,400  in  all  who 
indulged  this  curiosity.     God,  instead  of  decimat- 
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20  smitten  many  of  the  people  with  a  great  slaughter.     And  the  men  of 
Beth-shemesh  said,  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  this  holy  Lord  God  ?  and 

1  to  whom  shall  he  go  up  from  us?  And  they  sent  messengers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Kirjath-jearim,  saying,  The  Philistines  have  brought  again 

7  the  ark  of  the  Lord;  come  ye  down,  and  fetch  it  up  to  you.  AND  the 
men  of  "  Kirjath-jearim  came,  and  fetched  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and 
brought  it  into  the  house  of  ^Abinadab  in  the  hill,  and  sanctified  Eleazar 
his  son  to  keep  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 

2  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  the  ark  abode  in  Kirjath-jearim,  that  the 
time  was  long;  for  it  was  twenty  years:   and  all  the  house  of  Israel 

3  lamented  after  the  Lord.  And  Samuel  spake  unto  all  the  house  of  Israel, 
saying,  If  ye  do  '^ return  unto  the  Lord  with  all  your  hearts,  then  '^  put 
away  the  strange  gods  and  ^Ashtaroth  from  among  you,  and  •'"prepare  your 
hearts  unto  the  Lord,  and  ^serve  him  only;  and  he  will  deliver  you  out 

4  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  Then  the  children  of  Israel  did  put  away 
Baalim  ''and  Ashtaroth,  and  served  the  Lord  only. 

5  And  Samuel  said,  'Gather  all  Israel  to  Mizpeh,  and  I  will  pray  for  you 

6  unto  the  Lord.  And  they  gathered  together  to  Mizpeh,  and  ■'drew  water, 
and  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord,  and  ^"fasted  on  that  day,  and  said 
there,  'We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord.  And  Samuel  judged  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Mizpeh. 

7  And  when  the  Philistines  heard  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  gathered 
together  to  Mizpeh,  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  up  against  Israel. 
And  when  the  children  of  Israel  heard  it,  they  were  afraid  of  the  Philistines. 

8  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  to  Samuel,  ^  Cease  not  to  cry  unto  the 
Lord  our  God  for  us,  that  he  will  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 
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ing,  according  to  an  ancient  usage,  slew  only  a 
twentieth  part — i.  e.,  according  to  Josephus,  70 
out  of  1,400  (see  on  Num.  iv.  18-22).  21.  they 
sent  messengers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kirjath- 
jearim — 'the  city  of  woods,'  called  also  Kirjath- 
baal  (Josh.  xv.  60;  xviii.  14;  1  Chr.  xiii.  G,  7). 
This  was  the  nearest  town  to  Beth-shemesh,  and 
being  a  place  of  strength,  was  a  fitter  place  for  the 
residence  of  the  ark.  The  inhabitants  belonging 
to  the  Hivite  tetrapolis  were  the  sacred  servants 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  therefore  the  proper  parties 
to  whom,  in  the  emergency,  the  custody  of  the 
ark  should  be  committed.  What  a  sad  degeneracy 
for  the  Levitical  house  of  Aaron  in  Beth-shemesh 
to  be  less  fitted,  from  their  ignorance  and  irreligion, 
to  act  as  the  servants  of  Jehovah  than  the  Hivites 
of  Kirjath-jearim !  Beth-shemesh  being  in  a  low 
plain,  and  Kirjath-jearim  on  a  hill,  explains  the 
message,  "  Come  ye  down,  and  fetch  it  up  to  you." 
CHAP,  VII.  1,  2.— The  Akk  at  Kirjath- 
jearim. 

1.  brought  it  into  the  house  of  Abinadab. 
Why  it  was  not  transjiorted  at  once  to  Shiloh, 
where  the  tabernacle  and  sacred  vessels  were 
remaining,  is  difiicult  to  conjecture,  sanctified 
Eleazar  his  son.  He  was  not  a  Levite,  and  was 
therefore  only  set  apart  or  appointed  to  be 
keeper  of  the  place. 

2.  the  ark  abode  .  .  ,  twenty  years.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  subsequent  history  that  a  much 
longer  jjcriod  elapsed  before  its  final  removal 
from  Kirjath-jearim,  (2  Sam.  vi. ;  1  Chr.  xiii.) 
But  that  length  of  time  had  passed  when  the 
Israelites  began  to  revive  from  their  sad  state  of 
religious  decline.  The  capture  of  the  ark  had 
produced  a  general  indifl'erence  either  to  its  loss 
or  its  recovery,  all  the  house  of  Israel  lamented 
after  the  Lord.  They  were  then  brought,  doubt- 
less by  the  influence  of  Samuel's  exhortations,  to 
renounce  idolatry,  and  returned  to  the  national 
worship  of  the  true  God. 
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3-6.— The  Israelites,  by  Samuel's  means, 
solemnly  repent  at  mizpeii. 

3.  Samuel  spake  unto  all  the  house  of  Israel. 
A  great  national  reformation  was  efiected  through 
the  influence  of  Samuel.  Disgusted  with  their 
foreign  servitude,  and  panting  for  the  restoration 
of  liberty  and  independence,  they  were  open  to 
salutary  impressions ;  and,  convinced  of  their 
errors,  they  renounced  idolatry  [Septuagint,  -ras 
BaaXi/x.  Baal  is  here  represented  as  a  goddess  ; 
but  it  is  the  masculine  in  the  original  text,  the 
Hebrew  having  no  name  signifying  a  goddess, 
because  the  Israelites  owned  no  sex  in  the  Deity], 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  was  inaugurated  at  a  great  public  meeting 
held  at  Mizpeh  in  Judah,  and  hallowed  by  the 
observance  of  impressive  religious  solemnities. 
The  '  drawing  water,  and  pouring  it  out  before 
the  Lord,'  seems  to  have  been  a  symbolical  act,  by 
which,  in  the  people's  name,  Samuel  testified  their 
sense  of  national  corruption,  their  need  of  that 
moral  purification  of  which  water  is  the  emblem, 
and  their  sincere  desire  to  pour  out  their  hearts  in 
repentance  before  God. 

6.  Samuel  judged  .  .  ,  Israel  in  Mizpeh,  At  the 
time  of  Eli's  death  he  could  not  have  much  ex- 
ceeded twenty  years  of  age;  and  although  his 
character  and  position  must  have  given  him  great 
influence,  it  does  not  appear  that  hitherto  he  had 
done  more  than  prophets  were  wont  to  do.  Now 
he  entered  on  the  duties  of  a  civil  magistrate. 

7-14.— While  Samuel  prays,  the  Philistines 

ARE  discomfited. 

7.  when  the  Philistines  heard,  &c.  The  charac- 
ter and  importance  of  the  uational  convention  at 
Mizpeh  were  fully  apx)reciated  by  the  Philistines. 
They  discerned  in  it  the  rising  spirit  of  religious 
patriotism  among  the  Israelites,  that  was  prepared 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  domination ;  and, 
anxious  to  crush  it  at  the  first,  they  made  a  sudden 
incursion  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the  midst  of 
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9  And  Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb,  and  offered  it  for  a  burnt  offering  wholly 
unto  the  Lord  :  and  "'  Samuel  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  Israel ;  and  the 

10  Lord  ^  heard  him.  And  as  Samuel  was  offering  up  the  burnt  offering, 
the  Philistines  drew  near  to  battle  against  Israel :  '^but  the  Lord  thundered 
with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day  upon  the  Philistines,  and  discomfited 

11  them;  and  they  were  smitten  before  Israel.  And  the  men  of  Israel  went 
out  of  Mizpeh,  and  pursued  tlie  Philistines,  and  smote  them,  until  they 
came  under  Beth-car.  Then  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  between 
Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and  called  the  name  of  it  ^Eben-ezer,  saying,  Hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  helped  us. 

So  "the  Philistines  were  subdued,  and  they  ^came  no  more  into  the 
coast  of  Israel :  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  the  Philistines  all 

14  the  days  of  Samuel,  And  the  cities  which  the  Philistines  had  taken  from 
Israel  were  restored  to  Israel,  from  Ekron  even  unto  Gath ;  and  the  coasts 
thereof  did  Israel  deliver  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  And  there 
was  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Amorites. 

15,      And  Samuel  ^judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life.     And  he  went  from 

16  year  to  year  ^in  circuit  to  Beth-el,  and  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  and  judged 

17  Israel  in  all  those  places.  And  his-  return  teas  to  Ramah;  for  there  was 
his  house;  and  there  he  judged  Israel;  and  there  he  '^ built  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord. 

8      AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  Samuel  was  old,  that  he  "  made  his  *  sons 
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their  solemn  celebration.  Unprepared  for  resist- 
ance, they  besought  Samuel  to  supplicate  the 
Divine  interposition  to  save  them  from  their 
enemies.  9.  Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb,  and 
offered  it  for  a  burnt  offering  wholly  unto  tlie 
Lord.  Samuel  was  not  a  priest,  nor  of  the  priestly 
tribe  ;  vet,  as  the  priesthood  lay  at  that  time  pros- 
trate, lie  offered  sacrifices,  no  doubt  with  the 
Divine  sanction :  the  sacrifices  were  not  offered  at 
the  altar  of  the  tabernacle,  but  at  Mizpeh,  in  that 
as  in  other  things  exempting  himself  from  the  law 
in  a  troublous  and  corrupt  age  (Z>e?(72.s«/t).  _  This 
fact  will  serve  to  explain  several  anomalies  in  the 
life  of  Samuel,— not  only  his  offering  sacrifices, 
but  his  wearing  an  ephod,  consecrating  kings,  and 
being  classed  (Ps.  xcix.  6)  with  persons  of  the 
))riestly  order.  He  was  only  a  Levite,  and  there- 
fore, by  an  unalterable  statute  in  the  divine  law, 
which  guaranteed  the  priesthood  to  Aaron's  family, 
incapable  of  being  appointed  to  the  sacerdotal 
ofiice,  as  there  was  probably  no  need— for  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  might  have  sons  old  enough  to 
enter  upon  the  priestly  functions.  The  other  acts, 
such  as  sacrificing  away  from  the  sanctuary,  wear- 
ing an  ephod,  and  anointing  kings,  were  performed 
by  other  commissioned  servants  of  God  (Judg. 
yiii.  27;  ch.  vi.  14;  1  Ki.  xviii. ;  xix.  16;  2  Ki. 
ix.  6) ;  while  the  association  of  his  name  with  those 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  the  Psalmist,  is  done  in 
a  manner  that  shows  him  to  have  been  only  in  the 
common  order  of  the  Levites,  The  prophet's 
prayers  and  sacrifice  were  answered  by  such  a 
tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  that 
the  assailants,  panic-struck,  were  disordered,  and 
lied.  The  Israelites,  recognizing  the  hand  of  God, 
rushed  courageously  on  the  foe  they  had  so  much 
dreaded,  and  committed  such  immense  havoc,  that 
the  Philistines  did  not  for  long  recover  from  this 
disastrous  blow.  This  brilliant  victory  secured 
peace  and  independence  to  Israel  for  twenty  years, 
as  well  as  the  restitution  of  the  usurped  territory. 
12.  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  between 
Mizpeh  and  Shen— on  an  open  spot  between  the 
town  and  'the  crag'  (some  weliknownrockin  the 
neighbourhood).  A  huge  stone  pillar  was  erected, 
as  a  monument  of  their  victory  (Lav.,  xxya,.  L),. 
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the  name  .  ,  ,  Eben-ezer— j.  e.,  stone  of  help  [Sep- 
tuagiut',  'A(3i.viX,e^t,  \iiiui  toi/ /3ojj6ou] ;  a  memorial  of 
the  signal  and  seasonable  deliverance  granted  by 
Jehovah.  "Set  it  between  Mizpeh  and  Shea" 
[nev'Sil',  the  watch-tower]— a  conspicuous  height  a 
few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  [j'^'n,  the  tooth  or 
crag],  not  yet  identified,  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b. 
vi.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  2)  says, '  The  place  was  called  Beth- 
car,  where  Samuel  set  up  a  stone  as  a  boundary  of 
their  victory  and  the  enemy's  flight,  and  called  it 
the  stone  of  power,  as  a  monument  of  that  power 
which  God  had  given  them  against  their  enemies,' 
saying,  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us  [ii^JE], 
All  large  stones  in  the  East  receive  names,  of 
which  there  are  several  instances  in  Scripture  (cf. 
ch.  XX.  19 ;  1  Ki.  i.  9), 

14,  the  cities  which  the  Philistines  had  taken 
from  Israel  were  restored  ,  ,  ,  from  Ekron  even 
unto  Gath  [Septuagint,  airo  A(TKa\wuoi  (Alexan- 
drian, aKKapwv)  60)9  AX,6^\ 

15.  Samuel  judged  Israel ...  16,  in  all  those  places 

[Septuagint,  tc  iram  rots  i)yiaafjievoi^  tovtoh,  in  all 
these  consecrated  (holy)  places].  He  voluntarily 
performed  the  functions  of  an  itinerant  judge,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  pcoiile  residing  in  different 
districts  of  the  country,  and  for  the  adjustment  of 
all  controversies.  17.  his  return  was  to  Ramah— 
not  at  Nabi-Samuel ;  the  site  uncertain  {Robinson's 
'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  pp.  40,  141,  331-334; 
Wilson's  '  Lands  of  the  Bible,'  ii.,  p.  .36),  [But  the 
expression,  nnann  (with  the  article),  shows  it  is 
the  same  as  Bamathaim-zophim  (see  on  1  Sam. 
i,  l:,cf,  Joseplnis,  'Antiquities,'  b.  vi.,  ch,  iv., 
sec.  6;  also  ch.  xiii.,  sec.  5),]  there  he  built  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord,  Here  is  another  instance 
of  liis  deviation  from  the  prescribed  ordinance  of 
the  law  (Deut.  xii,  5,  13),  The  reason  probably 
was,  that  at  that  period  of  public  disorder  the 
tabernacle  and  its  altar  were  both  destroyed; 
andias  Samuel,  being  a  pious  man,  was  desirous  of 
animating  his  devotions  by  prayer  and  sacrifice, 
Jehovah  sanctioned  the  erection,  by  accepting  the 
person  and  services  of  the  worshipper, 
CHAP.  Vm..  L18.-By  the  Occasion  of  tub 
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judges  over  Israel.  Now  the  name  of  his  first-born  was  ^  Joel,  and  the 
name  of  his  second,  Abiah :  they  were  judges  in  Beer-sheba.  And  his 
sons  '^  walked  not  in  his  ways,  but  turned  aside  after  '^  lucre,  and  *  took 
bribes,  and  perverted  judgment. 

Then  all  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together,  and  came  to 
Samuel  unto  Ramah,  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thou  art  old,  and  thy 
sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways:  now  ■'make  us  a  king  to  judge  us  like  all  the 
nations. 

But  the  thing  ^  displeased  Samuel,  when  they  said,  Give  us  a  king  to 
judge  us.  And  Samuel  ^  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Samuel,  Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people  in  all  that  they  say 
unto  thee:  for  ''they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  'they  have  rejected  me, 
that  I  should  not  reign  over  them.  According  to  all  the  works  which 
they  have  done  since  the  day  that  I  brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt  even 
unto  this  day,  wherewith  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  served  other  gods, 
so  do  they  also  unto  thee.  Now  therefore  ^  hearken  unto  their  voice : 
^howbeit  yet  protest  solemnly  unto  them,  and  show  them  the  manner  of 
the  king  that  shall  reign  over  them. 

And  Samuel  told  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  unto  the  people  that  asked 


11  of  him  a  king.  And  he  said,  •^  This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that 
shall  reign  over  you :  '^  He  will  take  your  sons,  and  appoint  them  for 
himself,  for  his  chariots,  and  to  he  his  horsemen ;  and  some  shall  run 

12  before  his  chariots.     And  he  will  appoint  him  captains  over  thousands, 
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ing when 
thou  hast 
solemnly 
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it  gainst 
them,  then 
thou  sh  lit 
show,  etc. 

i  Deut.  17.  6. 

ch.  10.  25. 

*  ch.  H.  52. 


Ill-Government  of  Samcel's  Sons  the  Israel- 
ites ASK  A  King. 

1.  when  Samuel  was  old.  He  was  now  about 
fifty-four  years  of  age,  liaviugcliscliar^ed  the  office 
of  sole  judge  for  twelve  years.  Unable,  from 
growiog  intinnities,  to  prosecute  bis  circuit  jour- 
neys through  the  country,  he  at  length  confined 
his  magisterial  duties  to  Ramah  and  its  neighbour- 
hood (ch.  vii.  15-17),  delegating  to  Lis  sons  as  his 
deputies  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  south- 
ern districts  of  Palestine,  their  proviucial  court 
being  held  at  Beer-sheba.  He  appointed  them  to 
this  nigh  and  responsible  office,  not  like  Eli,  from 
the  fondness  of  doating  pai'tiality,  but,  from  the 
careful  training  they  had  received  under  his  direc- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  paternal  authority  and 
the  good  example  lie  had  set  them,  he  hoped 
and  believed  that  they  would  prove  faithful  and 
impartial  in  the  execution  of  their  trust.  The 
arrangement  was  a  good  one ;  and,  considering  the 
distance  of  Beer-sheba  from  Eamah,  where  Samuel 
still  exercised  the  office  of  judge,  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  conduce  to  tlie  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  people.  3.  his  sons  walked  not 
in  his  ways.  The  question  may  arise  in  the  mind 
of  a  reader.  Why  Samuel  was  not  punished,  as  Eli, 
for  the  misconduct  of  his  sons.  But  the  answer  is 
obvious.  Not  only  was  the  off'ence  of  Samuel's  sons 
of  a  far  less  heinous  criminality  than  the  unblush- 
ing and  daring  profanity  of  Eli's,  but  Samuel  might 
not  know,  owing  to  the  distance  of  Beer-sheba, 
anything  of  the  delinquency  of  his  sous  ;  whei'eas 
Eli  not  only  knew,  but  tolerated  the  iniquitous 
courses  of  his.  The  young  men,  however,  did  not 
inherit  the  high  qualities  of  their  father;  and, 
they  having,  at  their  distant  post  of  duty,  where 
were  temptation  and  opportunity  for  concealment, 
tinawed  by  the  presence  of  their  father,  corrupted 
the  fountains  of  justice  for  their  own  private 
aggrandizement,  a  deputation  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  country  lodged  a  complaint  against  them  in 
headquarters,  accompanied  with  a  formal  demand 
for  a  change  in  the  government. 

4.  Then  all  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered  them- 
selves together.  This  was  evidently  the  general 
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council  or  assembly  of  the  nation,  which  is,  ch.  v. 
7,  10,  19,  21,  called  "the  people,"  as  represented 
by  the  elders  as  their  heads  (cf.  ch.  x.  17,  19;  xi. 
14;  xii.  I).  The  limited  and  occasional  authority 
of  the  judges,  the  disunion  and  jealousy  of  the 
tribes  under  the  administration  of  those  rulers, 
had  been  creating  a  desire  for  a  united  and  perma- 
nent form  of  government ;  while  the  advanced  age 
of  Samuel,  together  with  the  risk  of  his  death 
happening  in  the  then  unsettled  state  of  tlie 
people,  was  the  occasion  of  calling  forth  an  ex- 
pression of  this  desire  now. 

6.  the  thing  displeased  Samuel.  Personal  and 
family  feelings  might  aff"ect  his  views  of  this  public 
movement.  But  his  dissatisfaction  arose  princi- 
pally from  the  proposed  change  being  revolutionary 
in  its  character.  Though  it  would  not  entirely 
subvert  their  theocratic  government,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  visible  monarch  would  necessarily  tend 
to  throw  out  of  view  their  unseen  King  and  Head. 
7.  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 
rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them. 
They  could  not  by  their  requisition  have  rejected 
the  Lord  if  he  liad  not  stood  in  the  relation  of  a 
supreme  political  head  to  Israel ;  for  they  made 
no  proposal  of  renouncing  subjection  to  Him  in 
any  other  respect.  They  did  not  desire  a  change 
in  their  worship,  nor  ask  a  new  code  of  civil  laws. 
Their  demand  was  limited  to  an  alteration  in  the 
executive  form  of  government  (see  Jamleson's 
'Sacred  History,'  i.,  p.  312).  God  intimated, 
through  Samuel,  that  their  request  would,  in 
anger,  be  granted,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
apprised  them  of  some  of  the  evils  that  would  re- 
sult from  their  choice. 

11.  This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king.  The 
following  is  a  very  just  and  graphic  picture  of  the 
despotic  governments  which  anciently  and  still 
are  found  in  the  East,  and  into  conformity  with 
which  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  notwithstanding 
the  restrictions  prescribed  by  the  law,  gradually 
slid.  He  will  take  your  sons,  and  appoint  them 
for  himself.  Oriental  sovereigns  claim  a  right  to 
the  services  of  any  of  their  subjects  at  pleasure, 
some  shall  run  before  his  chariots.    The  royal 


Saul  sent  to  seek 


1  SAMUEL  IX. 


/lis  father's  assea. 


and  captains  over  fifties;  and  will  set  them  to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap 
his  harvest,  and  to  make  his  instruments  of  war,  and  instruments  of  his 

1 3  chariots.     And  he  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries,  and  to 

14  be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers.  And  'he  will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vine- 
yards, and  your  oliveyards,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his 

15  servants.     And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed,  and  of  your  vine- 

16  yards,  and  give  to  his  ^officers,  and  to  his  servants.  And  he  will  take 
your  men-servants,  and  your  maid-servants,  and  your  goodliest  young 

17  men,  and  your  asses,  and  put  them  to  his  work.     He  will  take  the  tenth 

18  of  your  sheep :  and  ye  shall  be  his  servants.  And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that 
day  because  of  your  king  which  ye  shall  have  chosen  you ;  and  the  Lord 
'"will  not  hear  you  in  that  day. 

19  Nevertheless  the  people  "refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  Samuel :   and 

20  they  said,  Nay ;  but  we  will  have  a  king  over  us ;  that  we  also  may  be 
like  all  the  nations;  and  that  our  king  may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before 

21  us,  and  fight  our  battles.     And  Samuel  heard  all  the  words  of  the  people, 

22  and  he  rehearsed  them  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord.     And  the  Lord  said  to 
Samuel,  "Hearken  unto  their  voice,  and  make  them  a  king.     And  Samuel 

said  unto  the  men  of  Israel,  Go  ye  every  man  unto  his  city. 
9       NOW  there  was  a  man  of  Benjamin,  whose  name  was  "  Kish,  the  son 
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equipages  were  generally,  throughout  the  East  (see 
2  Sam.  XV.  1 ;  1  Ki.  i.  5),  as  in  Persia  they  still 
are,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
attendants  who  run  on  foot.  12.  he  will  appoint 
Mm  captains.  In  the  East  a  person  must  accept 
any  office  to  which  he  may  be  nominated  by  the 
king,  however  irksome  it  may  be  to  his  taste  or 
ruinous  to  his  interests.  13.  he  will  take  your 
daughters  to  he  confectionaries.  Cookery,  bak- 
ing, and  tlie  kindred  works,  are,  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries, female  employment,  and  numbers  of  young 
women  are  occupied  with  these  offices  in  the 
palaces  even  of  petty  princes.  14.  he  will  take 
your  fields,  &c.  The  circumstances  mentioned 
here  might  be  illustrated  by  exact  analo.gies  in  the 
conduct  of  many  Oriental  monarchs  in  the  present 
day.  18.  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because 
of  your  king.  Samiiel  showed  them,  by  these 
sarnples  of  oppression  and  heavy  exaction,  the 
political  servitude  to  which  they  would  be  reduced 
under  a  regal  government ;  and  he  concluded  his 
expostulation  and  protest  by  warning  them  to 
desist  ere  it  was  too  late,  otherwise  they  would 
assuredly  have  cause  to  repent  of  their  rashness. 

19.  Nevertheless  the  people  refused.  They 
sneered  at  Samuel's  description  as  a  bugbear 
to  frighten  them.  Nay ;  but  we  will  have  a 
king  over  us ;  20.  That  we  also  may  be  like  all 
the  nations.  The  first  part  of  this  energetic 
answer  implies  that  they  were  perfectly  aware  of 
the  peculiarity  of  their  civil  government,  by  which 
their  governors  were  only  God's  vicegerents — 
officers  chosen  and  appointed  by  an  unseen  Power 
— and  they  desiderated  a  visihle  head.  The  second 
part  of  it,  in  which  they  specified  the  appointment 
of  a  king,  expressed  a  strong  preference  for  a  per- 
manent rather  than  an  occasional  or  temporary 
magistrate,  to  consult  their  interests  by  his  domes- 
tic administration,  and,  with  regard  to  their 
foreign  relations,  to  keep  a  standing  armj',  ready 
at  all  times,  under  his  command,  to  repel  the  en- 
croachments or  insults  of  neighbouring  states. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  corruptions  that  had  prevailed 
to  so  great  an  extent  under  the  judges  had  origin- 
ated a  secret  but  strong  desire  to  be  freed  from 
the  government  of  the  priesthood,  and  they  prob- 
ably expected  that,  if  released  from  the  authority 
of  sacerdotal  judges,  they  would  filnd  a  regal 
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government  less  austere  and  rigid  than  the  old 
regime.  Determined  at  all  hazards  to  gain  their 
object,  they  insisted  on  being  made  like  all  the 
other  nations,  though  it  was  their  glory  and 
happiness  to  be  unlike  other  nations  in  having  the 
Lord  for  their  King  and  Lawgiver  (Num.  xxiii.  9; 
Dent,  xxxiii.  28).  'This  fickle  and  criminal  dis- 
position God  exposes  and  rejirobates.  Yet  the 
Divinity  would  not  exercise  such  a  resistless  con- 
trol as  totally  to  disregard  the  choice  of  His 
people,  and  chain  down  their  free-will:  this  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  His  character  as  a 
moral  (governor.  He,  indeed,  commands  the  pro- 
phet solemnly  to  protest,  declaring  to  them  His 
condemnation  of  their  criminal  desires,  and  warn- 
ing tliem  of  the  various  inconveniences  w'hich 
should  attend  the  kingly  government.  But  on 
their  persisting  in  their  demand,  the  prophet  is 
commanded  to  gratify  their  humour'  (Graves,  ii., 
p.  155).  Their  demand  was  conceded ;  for  the 
government  of  a  king  had  been  foreseen  as  well  as 
provided  for  in  the  law,  and  they  were  dismissed 
to  wait  the  apiiointment,  which  God  had  reserved 
to  Himself  (Dent.  xvii.  14-20  :  cf.  Michaells,  'Laws 
of  Moses,'  i.j  pp.  lSS-196;  iii.,  p..  141;  iv.,  p.  1). 
They  did  wait ;  and  such  was  their  reverence  for 
God,  and  their  confidence  in  His  projjhet,  that, 
instead  of  proceeding  further  to  claim  the  right  of 
popular  election,  they  departed  in  full  and  patient 
reliance  ou  God's  time  and  way  of  granting  their 
request. 

CHAP.  IX.  1-14. — Sattl,  despairing  to  find 
HIS  Father's  Asses,  comes  to  Samuel. 

1.  Now  there  was  a  man  of  Benjamin,  whose 
name  was  Kish,  &c.  This  is  only;  a  very  abridged 
account  of  Saul's  descent ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  com- 
bination of  several  isolated  passages  that  a  com- 
plete list  of  his  ancestors  can  be  obtained.  The 
following  table  exhibits  a  full  view  of  the  infor- 
mation Scripture  gives  upon  the  subject: — 


1.  Benjamin. 

2.  Becher  (Gen.   xlvi.    2;    1 

Chr.  vii.  6). 

3.  Abiah,  or  Aphiah  (1  Chr. 

vii.  8). 

4.  Bechorath. 

5.  Meter,  or  Matri  (ch.  x.  21). 


6.  Zaror. 

7.  Abiel,  or  Jchiel    (cf.  ch 

xiv.  51   with  1  Chr.  ix 
So). 

8.  Ner. 

9.  Kish. 
10.  SauL 


[SeeHervey's  'Genealogies,'  pp.  213,  214;  Jackson's 


Saul's  servant  proposes) 


1  SAMUEL  IX. 


to  risit  Samuel. 


of  Abiel,  the  son  of  Zeror,  the  son  of  Bechorath,  the  son  of  Aphiah,  ^  a 

2  Benjamite,  a  mighty  man  of  ^power.  And  he  had  a  son,  whose  name  was 
Saul,  a  choice  yomng  man,  and  a  goodly :  and  there  was  not  among  the 
children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person  than  he :  ''from  his  shoulders  and 
upward  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people, 

3  Aud  the  asses  of  Kish^  Saul's  father,  were  lost.  And  Kish  said  to  Saul 
his  son,  Take  now  one  of  the  servants  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  seek  the  asses. 

4  And  he  passed  through  mount  Ephraim,  and  passed  through  the  land  of 
•^Shalisha,  but  they  found  them  not:  then  they  passed  through  the  land 
of  Shalim,  and  there  they  icere  not :  and  he  passed  through  the  land  of 

5  the  Benjamites,  but  they  found  them  not.  And  when  they  were  come  to 
the  land  of  '^Zuph,  Saul  said  to  his  servant  that  was  with  him,  Come, 
and  let  us  return ;  lest  my  father  leave  caring  for  the  asses,  and  take 

6  thought  for  us.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Behold  now,  there  is  in  this  city 
*a  man  of  God,  and  he  is  an  honourable  man  ;  ^^all  that  he  saitli  cometh 
surely  to  pass  :  now  let  us  go  thither;  peradventure  he  can  show  us  our 

7  way  that  we  should  go.  Then  said  Saul  to  his  servant,.  But,  behold,  if 
we  go,  ^ what  shall  we  bring  the  man?  for  the  bread  ^is  spent  in  our 
vessels,  and  thei^e  is  not  a  present  to  bring  to  the  man  of  God :  what 

8  *have  we?  And  the  servant  answered  Saul  again,  and  said,  Behold,  ^I 
have  here  at  hand  the  foui'th  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver :  that  will  I  give 

9  to  the  man  of  God  to  tell  us  our  way.  (Beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a 
man  ''went  to  enquire  of  God,  thus  he  spake.  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the 
seer:  for  he  that  is  now  called  a  Prophet  was  beforetime  called  '^a  Seer.) 


B  C   1095. 
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Jemini. 

«  Or. 
substanco. 

*  ch.  10.  23. 
"  2  Ki  4.  42. 
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°  Deut.  33. 1, 
1  Ki  13. 1. 

/  ch.  3.  19. 

^  Judg.  6.  18. 
Judg  13.  ir. 

1  Ki.  14.  3. 

2  Ki.  4.  42. 
2  Ki.  8.  8. 

3  is  gone  out 
of,  etc. 

*  is  with  us. 

*  there  is 
found  in 
my  hand. 

>^  Gen.  ^o.  22. 
'  2  Sam.  21. 
11. 
2  Ki.  17. 13. 

1  Chr..9.20. 

2  Chr  IG  7, 
10. 

Isa.  30. 10. 


'Chrouoiogies,'  i-.,  p.  144.)  a  mighty  man  of  power 
— i.  e.,  of  great  wealth  and  substance.  The  family 
was  of  high  consideration  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  therefore  Saul's  words  (v.  21)  must  be  set 
down  amongst  the  common  forms  of  affected 
humility  which  Oriental  people  are  wont  to  use. 
2.  Saul,  a  choice  young  man,  and  a  goodly  [hMiz'; 
Septuagint,  ^aouX],  He  had  a  presence  ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  he  must  have  been  only  a  little  under 
seven  feet  high.  Agigantic  stature  and  an  atliletic 
frame  must  have  been  a  popular  recommendation 
at  that  time  in  that  country. 

3.  the  asses  of  Kish,  Saul's  father,  were  lost. 
The  probability  is  that  the  family  of  Kish,  accord- 
ing to  the  immemorial  usage  of  Oriental  shepherds 
in  th«  purely  pastoral  regions,  had  let  the  animals 
roam  a»t  large  during  the  grazing  season,  at  the 
close  of  which,  messengers  were  despatched  in 
seaiFeh-  of  themi  Such  travelling  searches  are 
common;  and  as  eachowuer  has  nis  own  stamp 
marked  on  his  cattle,  the  mention  of  it  to  the  shep- 
herds he  meets  gradually  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
the  strayed  animals.  This  ramble  of  Saul's  liad 
nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  except  its  superior 
directions  and  issue,  which  turned  its  uncertainty 
into  certainty.  4.  he  passed  through  mount 
Ephraim.  This  being  situated  on  the  north  of 
Benjarnin  indicates  the  direction  of  Saul's  journey. 
The  district  explored  means  the  whole  of  the 
mountainous  region,  with  its  valleys  and  defiles, 
which  belong  to  Enhraim.  Turning  appareutly 
southwards,  probably  through  the  verdant  hills 
between  ShiJoh  and  the  vales  of  Jordan  (Shalisha 
and  Shalim),  ho  approached  again  the  b&rders  of 
Benjamin,  scoured  the  loiud  of  Zuph,  and  was  pro- 
posing to  return,  when  his  servant  recollected  that 
they  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
man  of  God,  who  would  give  them  counsel.  6. 
there  is  in  this  city  a  man  of  God.  Eamah  was 
the  usual  residence  of  Samuel ;  but  several  cir- 
cumstances, especially  the  meution  of  Rachel's 
sepulchre,  which  lay  in  Saul's  way  homeward,  lead 
to  the  eouclusion  that  "this  city"  was  not  the 
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Eamah  where  Samuel  dwelt,  peradventure  he 
can  show  us  our  way  that  we  should  go.  It 
seems  strange  that  a  dignified  prophet  should  be 
consulted  in  such  an  affair.  But  it  is  probable 
that  at  the  introduction  of  the  ijrophetic  office  tlie 
seers  had  discovered  things  lost  or  stolen,  and  thus 
their  power  for  higher  revelations  was  gradually 
established.  7.  what  shall  we  bring  the  man? 
According  to  Eastern  notions,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a  want  of  respect  for  any  person  to  go  into 
the  presence  of  a  superior  man  of  rank,  or  of  official 
station,  without  a  present  of  some  kind  in  his  hand, 
however  trilling  in  value,  the  bread  is  spent  in 
our  vessels.  Shepherds  going  iu  quest  of  their 
cattle  put  up  in  a  bag  as  much  flour  for  making 
bread  as  will  last  sometimes  for  thirty  days.  It 
appears  tha*  Saul  thought  of  giving  the  man  of 
God  a  cake  from  his  travelling  bag,  and  this  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  render  the  indispensable 
act  of  civility — the  customary  tribute  to  official 
dignity.  8.  the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver 
—rather  more  than  sixpence.  Contrary  to  our 
Western  notions,  money  is  in  the  East  the  most 
acceptable  form  in  which  a  present  can  be  made  to 
a  man  of  rank.     9.  seer  [n^!T ;  Septuagint,  6  /3\£7ru)i;] 

Erophet  [n'33;  Septuagint,  6  Trpo</)i)Ti)s].    The 

reoogin'zed  distinction  in  latter  times  was,  that  a 
seer  was  one  who  was  favoured  with  visions  of 
God — a  view  of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight; 
and  a  prophet  foretold  future  events.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  as  to  the  distinction  between 
these  words  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, for  in  some  passages,  as  here,  they  appear  to 
be  used  synonymously,  or  as  applied  to  tue  same 
individuals,  whereas  in  others  they  are  contrasted 
(I  Chr.  xxix.  29;  Isa.  xxix.  10;  xxx.  10).  The 
first,  from  the  verb  to  see,  sufficiently  shows  that 
the  power  of  the  person  arose  from  mental  vision. 
The  second,  from  a  verb  to  bubble  up,  as  a  spring 
or  fountain,  signifies  that  the  message  which  the 
Nabi  delivered  was  derived  from  God  ;  and  hence 
it  is  always  rendered  a  "prophet."  Accordingly 
Havernick  ('Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 


The  first  meeting 


1  SAMUEL  IX. 


of  Samuel  and  Saul. 


10  Then  said  Saul  to  his  servant,  ^Well  said;  come,  let  us  go.  So  they 
went  unto  the  city  where  the  man  of  God  was. 

11  And  as  they  went  up  '^the  hill  to  the  city,  Hhey  found  young  maidens 

12  going  out  to  draw  water,  and  said  unto  them,  Is  the  seer  here?  And 
they  answered  them,  and  said.  He  is ;  behold,  he  is  before  you :  make 
haste  now,  for  he  came  to-day  to  the  city;  for  there  ^is  a  ^sacrifice  of  the 

13  people  to-day  in  Hhe  high  place.  As  soon  as  ye  be  come  into  the  city, 
ye  shall  straightway  find  him,  before  he  go  up  to  the  high  place  to-  eat : 
for  the  people  will  not  eat  until  he  come,  because  he  doth  bles&  the 
sacrifice ;  and  afterwards  they  eat  that  be  bidden.     Now  therefore  get  jmx 

14  up;  for  about  ^this  time  ye  shall  find  him.  And  they  went  np  into  the 
city :  and  when  they  were  come  into  the  city,  behold,  Samuel  came  out 
against  them,  for  to  go  up  to  the  high  place. 

15  Now  '"the  Lord  had  ^''told  Samuel  in  his  ear  a  day  before  Saul  came, 

16  saying,  To-morrow,  about  this  time,  I  will  send  thee  a  man  out  of  the  land 
of  Benjamin,  and  "  thou  shalt  anoint  him  to  be  captain  over  my  people 
Israel,  that  he  may  save  my  people  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines :  for 
I  have  "looked  upon  my  people,  because  their  cry  is  come  unto  me.  And 
when  Samuel  saw  Saul,  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  ^  Behold  the  man  whom 
I  spake  to  thee  of  I  this  same  shall  ^^  reign  over  my  people. 

Then  Saul  drew  near  to  Samuel  in  the  gate,  and  said,  Tell  me,  I  pray 

19  thee,  where  the  seer's  house  is.  And  Samuel  answered  Saul,  and  said,  I 
am  the  seer :  go  up  before  me  unto  the  high  place ;  for  ye  shall  eat  with 
me  to-day;  and  to-morrow  I  will  let  thee  go,  and  will  tell  thee  all  that  is 

20  in  thine  heart.     And  as  for  tliine  asses  that  were  lost  ^"^  three  days  ago. 
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p.  51,  and  to  the  '  Pentateuch,'  p.  170)  considers 
the  first  term  as  marking  the  receptive  act  of 
revelation,  and  the  second  as  describing  the  office  of 
the  prophets— that  of  communicating  the  Word  of 
God.  Hence,  after  the  institution  of  the  schools 
by  Samuel,  it  became  the  official  title  of  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  the  two  functions  were  united  in,  or 
performed  by,  the  same  person  (see  Professor  Lee's 
'  Lectures  on  Job,'  p.  369  ;  Dr.  Lee's  (Archdeacon 
of  Dublin)  '  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scriptures,'  Ap- 
pendix K.,  p.  543;  Professor Pceyne  Smith's  'Messi- 
anic Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,' 
Introduction,  p.  29 ;  Puseifs  '  Lectures  on  Daniel,' 
p.  243;  Dr.  M'Caul,  'Aids  to  Faith,'  pp.  84,  85; 
Henderson's  '  Isaiah,'  i.,  note  1).  Le  Clerc  explains 
the  meaning  of  this  verse  to  be  this,  that  the  word 
prophet,  which  was  tcsed  in  the  age  of  Moses,  fell 
into  desuetude  in  the  times  of  the  judges,  being 
supplanted  by  the  more  restricted  term  seer  (ch.  iii. 
1),  and  then  was  revived  at  a  later  period,  when: 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  more  frequently  con- 
ferred and  more  extensively  diffused  (see  Intro- 
duction to  Samuel). 

11.  as  they  went  up  the  hill  to  the  city— 
now  er-Eameh,  lying  on  an  eminence ;  and  on  their 
•way  they  met  a  band  of  young  maidens  going  out 
to  the  well,  which,  like  all  similar  places  in  Pales- 
tine, was  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  town.  From 
these  damsels  they  learned  that  the  day  was 
devoted  to  a  festival  occasion,  in  honour  of  which 
Samuel  had  arrived  in  the  city ;  that  a  sacrifice 
had  been  offered,  which  was  done  by  prophets  in 
extraordinary  circumstances,  at  a  distance  from 
the  place  in  which  alone  offerings  could  be  pre- 
sented—viz., the  front  court  of  the  national  sanc- 
tuary, first  the  tabernacle,  afterwards  the  temple 
(Lev.  xvii.  1-9 ;  Deut.  xii.  5-7).  12.  in  the  high  place 
[na23,  on  the  height.  The  Septnagint  considers  it 
a  proper  name,  rendering  it  h  Ba/ia],  In  some 
instances  sacrifices  were  allowed,  without  repre- 
hension, in  certain  other  places,  especially  in  trou- 
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bled  times,  as  were  those  of  the  judges  (ch.  vii.  17 ; 
Judg.  ii.  5;  I  Ki.  xviii.  19,  32).  Professor  Lee  says 
that  the  word  Bamah  was  never  recognized  as 
connected  with  the  Mosaic  ritual,  though  the  word 
is  sometimes  applied  to  places  where  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  was  celebrated  (1  Ki.  iii.  4 ;  2  Ki.  xii. 
4;  Isa.  xxxvi.  7).  A  feast  was  to  follow,  implying 
that  it  had  been  a  peace  offering,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  venerable  practice  of  the  Israelites,  the 
man  of  God  was  expected  to  ask  a  special  blessing 
on  the  food,  in  a  manner  becoming  the  high  occa- 
sion. 14.  Samuel  came  out  against  them,  for 
to  go  up  to  the  high  place.  Such  were  the 
simple  manners  of  the  times,  that  this  pro- 
phet— the  chief  man  in  Israel — was  seen  going 
to  preside-  at  a  high  festival,  undistinguished, 
either  l^  his  dress  or  equipage,  from  any  ordinary 
citizen. 

15-27.— God  reveals  to  Samuel  Saul's  com- 
sxG,  AND  HIS  Appointment  to  the  Kingdom. 

15.  Now  the  Lord  had  told  Samuel  in  his  ear 
3  day  before  [pJ<-nN?  rhi^  uncovered  the  ear] — i.  e., 
caused  him  to  know,  imparted  to  him  the  know- 
ledge of  His  intended  purpose  (cf.  2  Sam.  vii.  27). 
The  description  of  Saul,  the  time  of  his  arrival, 
and  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  destined,  had 
been  secretly  intimated  to  Samuel  from  heaven. 
The  future  king  of  Israel  was  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  Lord,  and  protect  His  people.  It  would 
appear  that  they  were  at  this  time  suffering  great 
molestation  from  the  Philistines,  and  that  this 
was  an  additional  reason  of  their  urgent  demands 
for  the  appointment  of  a  king  (see  on  ch.  x.  5 ;  xiii. 
13).  16.  thou  Shalt  anoint  him  to  he  captain 
[n^J?]— to-  go  in  front,  to  be  leader.. 

18.  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  where  the  seer's 
house  is.  Satisfying  the  stranger's  enquiry, 
Samuel  invited  him  to  the  feast,as  well  as  tosojourn 
till  the  morrow;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  delay,  assured  him  that  the  strayed  asses  had 


Saul  anointed 
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by  Samuel. 


21 


22 


set  not  thy  mind  on  them  ;  for  they  are  found.  And  on  whom  is  all  the 
desire  of  Israel?  Is  it  not  on  thee,  and  on  all  thy  father's  house?  And 
Saul  answered  and  said,  Am  not  I  a  Benjamite,  of  the  *  smallest  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  ?  and  'my  family  the  least  of  all  the  families  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin?  wherefore  then  speakest  thou  ^^so  to  me? 

And  Samuel  took  Saul  and  his  servant,  and  brought  them  into  the 
parlour,  and  made  them  sit  in  the  chiefest  place  among  them  that  were 

23  bidden,  which  were  about  thirty  persons.  And  Samuel  said  unto  the 
cook,  Bring  the  portion  which  I  gave  thee,  of  which  I  said  unto  thee.  Set 

24  it  by  thee.  And  the  cook  took  up  "the  shoulder,  and  that  which  was 
upon  it,  and  set  it  before  Saul.  And  Samuel  said.  Behold  that  which  is 
^"•left!  set  it  before  thee,  and  eat:  for  unto  this  time  hath  it  been  kept 
for  thee  since  I  said,  I  have  invited  the  people.  So  Saul  did  eat  with 
Samuel  that  day. 

25  And  when  they  were  come  down  from  the  high  place  into  the  city, 

26  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  'the  top  of  the  house.  And  they 
arose  early :  and  it  came  to  pass,  about  the  spring  of  the  day,  that  Samuel 
called  Saul  to  the  top  of  the  house,  saying,  Up,  that  I  may  send  thee  away. 
And  Saul  arose,  and  they  went  out  both  of  them,  he  and  Samuel,  abroad. 

27  And  as  they  were  going  down  to  the  end  of  the  city,  Samuel  said  to 
Saul,  Bid  the  servant  pass  on  before  us,  (and  he  passed  on,)  but  stand 

10  thou  still  ^^  a  while,  that  I  may  ^^  show  thee  the  word  of  God.     THEN 

"Samuel  took  a  vial  of  oil,  and  poured  it  upon  his  head,  and  kissed  him, 

and  said,  Is  it  not  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  thee  to  he  captain  over 

2  ''his  inheritance?    When  thou  art  departed  from  me  to-day,  then  thou 

shalt  find  two  men  by  Rachel's  "sepulchre,  in  the  border  of  Benjamin, 
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been  recovered,  20,  on  whom  is  all  tlie  desire 
of  Israel?  This  was  a  covered  aud  indirect  pre- 
monition of  the  royal  dignity  that  awaited  him  ; 
and  though  Saul's  answer  shows  that  be  fully 
understood  it,  he  affected  to  doubt  that  the  pro- 
phet was  in  earnest,  21,  Am  not  I  a  Benjamite, 
&c.  By  selecting  a  king  from  this  least  and  nearly 
extinct  tribe  (Judg.  xx. ),  Divine  wisdom  designed 
to  remove  all  grounds  of  jealousy  amongst  the 
other  tribes. 

22.  Samuel  took  Saul  .  .  .  and  brought  them 
into  the  parlour.  The  toil-worn  but  noble- 
looking  traveller  found  himself  suddenly  .seated 
amongst  the  principal  men  of  the  place,  aud 
treated  as  the  most  distinguished  guest.  24,  the 
shoulder  [pic'n,  the  leg  of  an  animal,  including  the 
thigh]  .  ,  ,  that  which  is  left— i.e.,  reserved  (see 
on  Gen.  xyiii.  6 ;  xliii.  34),  This  was  most  prob- 
ably the  right  shoulder,  which,  as  the  perquisite 
of  the  sacrifice,  belonged  to  Samuel,  and  which  he 
had  set  aside  for  his  expected  guest.  In  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Egyptian  shambles,  also,  the  first  joint 
taken  ofi"  was  always  the  right  shoulder,  for  the 
jiriest.  The  meaning  of  those  distinguished  at- 
tentions must  have  been  understood  by  the  other 
guests. 

25.  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the 
top  of  the  house.  Saul  was  taken  to  lodge  with 
the  prophet  for  that  night.  Before  retiring  to 
rest,  they  communed  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  house, 
the  couch  being  laid  there  (Josh.  ii.  6),  when, 
doubtless,  Samuel  revealed  the  secret,  and  de- 
scribed the  peculiar  duties  of  a  monarch  in  a 
nation  so  related  to  the  Divine  King  as  Israel. 
Kext  morning  early  Samuel  roused  his  guest,  aud 
convoying  him  on  his  way  towaids  the  skirts  of 
the  city,  sought,  before  parting,  a  private  inter- 
view, the  object  of  which  is  narrated  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAP.  X.  1-27,— Samuel  anoints  Saul,  and 
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CONFIRMS    HIM    BY    THE    PREDICTION     OF  ThREK 

Signs, 

1,  Then  Samuel  took  a  vial  of  oil.  This  was 
the  ancient  (Judg,  ix,  8)  ceremony  of  investiture 
with  the  royal  ofiice  among  the  Hebrews  and  other 
Eastern  nations.  But  there  were  two  unctions  to 
the  kingly  office — the  one  in  private  by  a  prophet 
(ch,  xvi.  1,3),  which  was  meant  to  be  only  a  pro- 
phetic intimation  of  the  person  attaining  that 
high  dignity;  the  more  public  and  formal  inaugura- 
tion (2  Sam.  ii.  4;  v.  3)  was  performed  by  the  high 
priest,  and  perhaps  with  the  holy  oil ;  but  that  is 
not  certain.  The  first  of  a  dynasty  was  thus 
anointed,  but  not  his  heirs,  unless  the  succession 
was  disputed  (1  Ki.  i.  39  ;  2  Ki.  xi.  12;  xxiii.  30; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  11).  The  import  of  this  symbolic  act  is 
explained  by  Zechariah,  ch.  iv.  The  oil  sym- 
bolized the  Syiirit  of  God.  'The  former,'  as 
Henqsteyiherg  ('Christology,'  iii.,  p.  125)  remarks, 
'typified  what  the  latter  secured.'  kissed  him. 
This  salutation,  as  explained  by  the  words  that 
accompanied  it,  was  an  act  of  respectful  homage, 
a  token  of  congratulation  to  the  new  king  (Ps,  ii. 
12),  and  said  .  ,  ,  the  Lord  hath  anointed  thee 
to  be  captain  over  his  inheritance.  The  anoint- 
ing did  not  constitute  Saul  a  ruler  in  general,  but 
a  theocratic  ruler,  who  was  furnished  by  God  with 
the  requisite  gifts  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  His  representative  [see  Hengstenberrf,  'Christ- 
ology,' iii.,  p.  135).  2.  When  thou  art  departed 
from  me  to-day.  The  design  of  these  s)iecific 
predictions  of  what  should  be  met  with  on  the 
way,  and  the  number  and  minuteness  of  which 
would  arrest  attention,  was  to  confirm  Saul's  reli- 
ance on  the  prophetic  character  of  Samuel,  and 
lead  him  to  give  full  credence  to  what  had  been 
revealed  to  him  as  the  word  of  God  (see  on  ch.  ii. 
34:  cf.  1  Ki.  xiii.  3;  2  Ki.  xix.  29;  Isa.  vii,  2;  Jer. 
xliv,  29),  Rachel's  sepulchre— near  Bethlehem 
(see  on  Gen,  xxxv.  16),     'After  the  allotment  of 
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''at  Zelzah ;  and  they  will  say  unto  thee,  The  asses  which  thou  wentest  to 
seek  are  found :  and,  lo,  thy  father  hath  left  ^  the  care  of  the  asses,  and 

3  sorroweth  for  you,  saying,  What  shall  I  do  for  my  son?  Then  shalt  thou 
go  on  forward  from  thence,  and  thou  shalt  come  to  the  plain  of  *  Tabor, 
and  there  shall  meet  thee  three  men  going  up  -^to  God  to  Beth-el,  one 
carrying  three  kids,  and  another  carrying  three  loaves  of  bread,  and 

4  another  carrying  a  bottle  of  wine :  and  they  will  ^  salute  thee,  and  give 

5  thee  two  loaves  of  bread;  which  thou  shalt  receive  of  their  hands.  After 
that  thou  shalt  come  to  the  hill  of  God,  ^ where  is  the  garrison  of  the 
Philistines :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  art  come  thither  to  the 
city,  that  thou  shalt  meet  a  company  of  prophets  coming  down  from  ''  the 
high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp,  before 

6  them;  *and  they  shall  prophesy:  and  •'the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  come 
upon  thee,  and  ^thou  shalt  prophesy  with  them,  and  shalt  be  turned  into 

7  another  man.     And  Met  it  be,  when  these  'signs  are  come  unto  thee,  *'tkat 

8  thou  do  as  occasion  serve  thee;  for  '"God  is  with  thee.  And  thou  shalt 
go  down  before  me  "to  Gilgal;  and,  behold,  I  will  come  down  unto  thee, 
to  offer  burnt  offerings,  and  to  sacrifice  sacrifices  of  peace  offerings :  "seven 
days  slialt  thou  tarry,  till  I  come  to  thee,  and  show  thee  what  thou 
shalt  do. 

9  And  it  was  so,  that,  when  he  had  turned  his  ^back  to  go  from  Samuel, 
God  ^gave  him  another  heart:  and  all  those  signs  came  to  pass  that  day. 

10  And  when  they  came  thither  to  the  hill,  behold,  ^a  company  of  prophets 
met  him;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  and  ^he  prophesied 

11  among  them.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  that  knew  him  beforetime 
saw  that,  behold,  he  prophesied  among  the  prophets,  then  the  people  said 
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the  country  to  the  several  tribes,  the  territory  of 
the  Beiijaniites  was  extended  by  a  long  strip  far 
into  the  south,  to  include  the  sepulchre  of  their 
beloved  ancestress'  {Stanley,  'Jewish  Church,'  p. 
72).  Zelzah— in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places  ; 
but  the  exact  site  is  unknown.  Zelzah  {i.  e.,  shade, 
rejoicing)  was  a  different  place  from  Zela'  (a  rib 
or  side).  3.  the  plain— or  the  oak  of  Tabor ;  not 
the  celebrated  mount,  for  that  was  far  distant. 
three  men  going  up  to  God  to  Beth-el— appar- 
ently to  offer  sacrifices  there  at  a  time  when  the 
ark  and  the  tabernacle  were  not  in  a  settled  abode, 
and  God  had  not  yet  declared  the  permanent  place 
which  He  should  choose.  The  kids  were  for  sacri- 
fice, the  loaves  for  the  offering,  and  the  wine  for 
the  libations.  5.  the  hill  of  God — probably  Geba 
(ch.  xiii.  li),  so  called  from  a  school  of  the  prophets 
being  established  there.  The  company  of  prophets 
were,  doubtless,  the  pupils  at  this  seminary, 
which  had  probably  been  instituted  by  Samuel, 
and  in  which  the  chief  branches  of  education 
taught  were  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  of 
psalmody,  with  instrumental  music,  which  is  called 
'pro])hesying'  (here  and  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  1,  7). 
a  psaltery  ["733-]— a  species  of  harp  or  lyre,  having, 
according  to  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  vii.,  ch.  xii., 
sec.  13),  twelve  strings,  and  being  played  with  the 
fingers,  and  not  a  filectrum;  according  to/eTOme("N. 
Vitruv.'vi.,  1),  it  was  triangular  in  form,  resembling 
an  inverted  Delta,  v(cf.  Wilkinson's  'Ancient  Egyp- 
tians,' ii.,  pp.  280-287).  and  a  tabret  [cjrn.]— aud  a 
hand  drum,  timbrel,  or  tambourine  (see  on  Exod. 
XV.  21).  and  a  pipe  ['^'''r'ni]— au  instrument  of 
music,  so  called  from  being  perforated  [niii3i,  a 
lyre];  the  modern  g\\itB.T  (Josephus,  'Antiquities,' 
b.  vii.,  ch.  xii.,  sec.  3),  as  having  ten  strings,  and 
being  struck  with  a  plectrum  (but  see  on  ch.  xvi. 
2;^  ;  xviii.  10;  xix.  9).  It  was  of  great  antiquity 
(Ceil.  iv.  21),  used  by  the  Hebrews  chiefly,  as  here, 
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in  their  sacred  music  (cf.  1  Sam.  xvi.  23 ;  1  Ki.  x. 
12) ;  and  hence  it  became  the  national  and  favour- 
ite musical  instrument  of  that  people.  Joseph 
Wolff  ('  Researches  and  Missionary  Labours,'  p. 
492)  says,  that  'the  external  form  of  these  pro- 
phets is  still  existing  among  the  dancing  Fakeers 
of  Constantinople,  and  those  in  the  valley  of 
Cashmeer.'  6.  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  will  come 
upon  thee— Z/<.,  rush  upon  thee.  This  phrase 
is  used  of  those  who,  under  the  influence  of 
Divine  inspiration,  uttered  truths  supernaturally 
revealed  to  them,  in  a  lofty,  poetic  style,  or  who 
celebrated  in  exalted  strains  of  praise  the  glorious 
deeds  of  Jehovah  to  His  Church.  In  this  latter 
sense  it  is  applied  to  Miriam  (Exod.  xv.  20,  21), 
to  the  seventy  elders  (Num.  xi.  29),  and  to  the 
choir  of  young  prophets,  to  which  Saul  joined 
himself,  and  in  whose  sacred  employment  he  par- 
ticipated (cf.  Luke  i.  60,  end).  '  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him.'  It  was  the  seal  and  pledge 
of  the  blessings  whicli  the  Lord  bestowed  upon 
the  rulers  of  the  nation  for  the  people's  benefit, 
suddenly  endowing  him  wit'i  a  capacity  and  dis- 
position to  act  in  a  manner  far  sui)erior  to  his 
l)revious  character  and  habits  ;  so  that,  instead  of 
the  simplicity,  ignorance,  and  sheepishness  of  a 
peasant,  he  would  display  an  energy,  wisdom,  and 
magnanimity  worthy  of  a  prince.  8.  thou  shalt  go 
down  before  me  to  Gilgal.  This,  according  to 
Josephun,  was  to  be  a  standing  rule  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Saul  while  the  prophet  and  he  lived,  that 
in  every  great  crisis,  as  a  hostile  incursion  on  the 
country,  he  should  repair  to  Gilgal,  where  he 
was  to  remain  seven  days,  to  afi'ord  time  for  the 
triijes  on  both  sides  Jordan  to  assemble,  and  Samuel 
to  reach  it. 

9.  when  he  ht.d  turned  his  back  .  .  .  God  gave 

him  another  heart.     Influenced  by  the  woids  of 

Samuel,  as  well  as  by  the  accomplishment  of  these 

siiiiis,  Saul's  reluctance  to  undertake  the  onerous 

i  office  was  overcome.     The  fulfilment  of  the  two 
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^one  to  another,  What  is  this  that  is  come  unto  the  son  of  Kish?    ^Is 

12  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  And  one  ^of  the  same  place  answered 
and  said,  But  *vvho  is  their  father?     Therefore  it  became  a  proverb,  Is 

13  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  And  when  he  had  made  an  end  of 
prophesying,  he  came  to  the  high  place. 

14  And  Saul's  *  uncle  said  unto  him  and  to  his  servant,  Whither  went  ye? 
And  he  said,  To  seek  the  asses :  and  when  we  saw  that  they  were  no  where, 

15  we  came  i<i  Samuel.     And  Saul's  uncle  said,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  what 

16  Samuel  said  unto  you.  And  Saul  said  unto  his  uncle.  He  told  us  plainly 
that  the  asses  were  found.  But  of  the  matter  of  the  kingdom,  whereof 
Samuel  spake,  he  told  him  not. 

17  And  Samuel  called  the  people  together  "unto  the  Lord  *  to  Mizpeh ; 

18  and  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Thus  ^saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
I  brought  up  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  kingdoms,  and  of  them  that 

19  oppressed  you:  and  *ye  have  this  day  rejected  your  God,  who  himself 
saved  you  out  of  all  your  adversities  and  your  tribulations ;  and  ye  have 
said  unto  him,  Nay,  but  set  a  king  over  us.  Now  therefore  present 
yourselves  before  the  Lord  by  your  tribes,  and  by  your  thousands. 

20  And  when  Samuel  had  ^caused  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  come  near,  the 

21  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  taken.  When  he  had  caused  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to 
come  near  by  their  families,  the  family  of  Matri  was  taken,  and  Saul  the 
son  of  Kish  was  taken :  and  when  they  sought  him,  he  could  not  be  found. 

22  Therefore  they  *  enquired  of  the  Lord  further,  if  the  man  should  yet 
come  thither.     And  the  Lord  answered,  Behold,  he  hath  hid  himself 

23  among  the  stuff.  And  they  ran  and  fetched  him  thenee :  and  when  he 
stood  among  the  people,  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people  from  his 
shoulders  and  upward, 

24  And  Samuel  said  to  all  the  people.  See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord  hath 
chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the  people?     And  all  the 

25  people  shouted,  and  said,  ^God  save  the  king.  Then  Samuel  told  the 
people  "the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid  it 
up  before  the  Lord. 
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tirst  signs  is  passed  over,  but  the  third  is  specially 
describerl.  The  spectacle  of  a  man,  thought  fitter 
to  look  after  his  father's  cattle  thau  to  take  part  in 
the  sacred  exercises  of  the  young  prophets — a  man 
without  any  previous  instruction,  or  any  known 
taste— entering  with  ardour  into  the  spirit,  and 
skilfully  accompanying  the  melodies,  of  the  sacred 
band,  was  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon  that  it 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
l)rophets?"  (see  on  ch.  xix,  24.)  The  jirophetic 
spirit  had  come  upon  him ;  and  to  Saul  it  was  as 
personal  and  experimental  an  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  God's  word  tha,t  had  been  spoken  to  him  as 
converts  to  Christianity  have  in  themselves  from 
the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Gospel.  12.  But  who 
is  their  father?  The  Septuagiut  reads  [xis  ■yra-riip 
«i;toD],  ^Who  is  his  father?'  referring  to  Saul  the 
son  of  Kish. 

17.  Samuel  called  the  people  together  ,  .  .  to 
Mizpeh— a  shaft  like  hill  near  Hebron,  500  feet  in 
height.  The  national  assemblies  of  the  Israelites 
were  held  there,  A  day  having  been  appointed  for 
the  election  of  a  king,  Samuel  summoned  a  public 
convention,  and,  after  having  charged  the  people 
■with  a  rejection  of  God's  institution,  and  a  super- 
seding of  it  by  one  of  their  own,  ijroceeded  to  the 
nomination  of  the  new  monarch.  As  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  preservation  of  the 
established  theocracy  that  the  appointment  should 
be  under  the  Divine  direction  and  control,  the 
determination  was  made  through  the  naiiaculous  lot, 
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by  the  people,  as  represented  by  their  heads  or 
delegates,  tribes,  families,  and  individuals,  being 
successively  passed,  not  en  masse,  but  by  their 
representatives,  until  Saul  was  found.  His  con- 
cealment of  himself  must  have  been  the  result 
either  of  innate  modesty  or  a  sudden  nervous 
excitement  under  the  circumstances.  When 
dragged  into  view,  he  was  seen  to  possess  all  those 
corporeal  advantages  which  a  rude  people  desid- 
erate in  their  sovereigns,  and  the  exhibition  of 
which  gained  for  the  prince  the  favourable  opinion 
of  Samuel  also,  'Thus  a  king  was  elected  by  the 
express  declaration  of  the  divine  oracle,  raised 
from  an  obscure  family  (ch,  ix,  21),  in  a  mode  so 
remarkable  that  he  himself,  as  well  as  the  entire 
nation,  should  know  and  feel  th.at  he  derived  his 
authority  solely  from  that  appointment'  (Graves, 
ii.,  p.  lo6).  In  the  midst  of  the  national  enthu- 
eiasm,  however,  the  prophet's  deep  V'iety  and 
genuine  patriotism  took  care  to  explain  "  the 
manner  of  the  kingdom"— i.  e.,  the  royal  rights 
and  privileges,  together  with  the  limitations  to 
which  they  were  to  be  subjected;  and  in  order 
that  the  constitution  might  be  ratified  with  all 
due  solemnity,  the  charter  of  this  constitutional 
monarchy  was  recorded  and  laid  up  "before  the 
Lord" — i.  e.,  deposited  in  the  custody  of  the 
priests,  along  with  the  most  sacred  archives  of 
the  nation.  The  same  safeguard  against  royal 
usurpation,  by  the  deposit  of  the  charter  limiting 
the  royal  prerogative,  was  taken  in  the  case  of  his 
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And  Samuel  sent  all  the  people  away,  every  man  to  his  house.  And 
Saul  also  went  home  to  Gibeah ;  and  there  went  with  him  a  band  of  men, 
whose  hearts  God  had  touched.  But  ''  the  children  of  Belial  said.  How 
shall  this  man  save  us?  And  they  despised  him,  "^and  brought  him  no 
presents.     But  he  ^''held  his  peace. 

THEN  Nahash  the  Ammonite  came  up,  and  encamped  against  "  Jabesh- 
gilead:  and  all  the  men  of  Jabesh  said  unto  Nahash,  ^Make  a  covenant 
with  us,  and  we  will  serve  thee.  And  Nahash  the  Ammonite  answered 
them.  On  this  condition  will  I  make  a  covenant  with  you,  that  I  may 
thrust  out  all  your  right  eyes,  and  lay  \ifor  "&  reproach  upon  all  Israel. 

And  the  elders  of  Jabesh  said  unto  him,  ^Oive  us  seven  days'  respite, 
that  we  may  send  messengers  unto  all  the  coasts  of  Lsrael :  and  then,  if 
there  be  no  man  to  save  us,  we  will  come  out  to  thee.  Then  came  the 
messengers '^  to  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  told  the  tidings  in  the  ears  of  the 
people :  and  *all  the  people  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  wept.  And,  behold, 
Saul  came  after  the  herd  out  of  the  field ;  and  Saul  said,  What  aileth  the 
people  that  they  weep?  And  they  told  him  the  tidings  of  the  men  of 
Jabesh.  And  •^the  Spirit  of  God  -came  upon  Saul  when  he  heard  those 
tidings,  and  his  anger  was  kindled  greatly.  And  he  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,^ 
and  ^  hewed  them  in  pieces,  and  sent  them  throughout  all  the  coasts  of 
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successors  (cf.  2  Sam.  v.  3;  1  Ki.  xii.  4;  2  Ki.  xi. 
17).  It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  the  Hebrews 
were  only  the  vicegerents  of  Jehovah :  the  executive 
power  only  was  committed  to  them,  while  Jehovah 
reserved  to  Himself  all  legislative  authority. 

26.  Saul  also  went  liome  to  Gibeab.  Tiiis  was 
his  place  of  residence  (see  on  Judg.  xx.  20),  about ' 
five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  from  its  being 
the  capital  during  his  reign,  whence  it  was  called 
"Gibeah  of  Saul"  (ch.  xi.  4;  xv.  34;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
6;  Isa.  X.  29),  supposed  to  be  identified  in  Tel-el- 
Fulil,  is  distinguished  by  its  curiously  knobbed 
and  double  top  (Stanley,  'Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p. 
210 ;  Porter's  '  Handbook,'  pp.  215,  325).  Robinson, 
however,  thinks  that  Gibeah  is  represented  by  the 
present  Jeba  ('Biblical  Researches,'  it,  p.  114). 
Gibeah  corresponds  in  meaning  to  Dun  or  Bur</, 
a  fortified  height,  wbose  hearts  God  had  touched 
— who  feared  God,  and  regarded  allegiance  to 
their  king  as  a  conscientious  duty.  They  are  op- 
posed to  "the  children  of  Belial,"  the  worthless 
jiortion  of  the  people,  though  perhaps  some  of 
them  might  be  persons  of  rank  and  influence.  27. 
brought  him  no  presents.  In  Eastern  countries 
the  honour  of  the  sovereign  and  the  splendour  of 
the  royal  household  are  upheld,  not  by  a  fixed  rate 
of  taxation,  but  by  presents  brought  at  certain 
seasons,  particularly  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
sovereign,  by  officials  and  men  of  wealth,  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  means  of 
the  individual,  and  of  a  customary  registered 
value.  Such  was  the  tribute  which  Saul's  oppo- 
nents withheld,  and  for  want  of  which  he  was  un- 
able to  set  up  a  kingly  establishment  for  a  while. 
But  '  biding  his  time,'  he  bore  the  insult  with  a 
prudence  and  magnanimity  which  was  of  great  use 
m  the  beginning  of  his  government. 

CHAP.   XI.    1-4.— Nahash   offers   them  op 
Jabesh-gilead  a  reproachful  Condition. 

1.  Then  Nahash  the  Ammonite  came  up— Na- 
hash, serpent  (see  on  Judg.  viii.  3).  and  encamped 
against  Jabesh-gilead— on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ; 
now  ed-Deir,  on  the  south  bank  of  Wady  Yabes, 
not  far  to  the  north  of  Hel^vveh,  near  the  ancient 
road  that  leads  to  Beisan.  The  Ammonites  had 
long  claimed  the  right  of  original  possession  in 
Gilead.  Though  repressed  by  Jephthah  (Judg. 
xi.  3;}),  they  now,  after  ninety  years,  renew  their 
pretensions ;  and  it  was  the  report  of  their  threat- 
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ened  invasion  that  hastened  the  appointment  of  a 
king  (ch.  xii.  12).  Make  a  covenant  with  us,  and 
we  will  serve  thee.  In  the  then  scattered  and 
separated  state  of  the  nation  they  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  aid  from  the  western  Israelites,  who  were 
not  only  remote,  but  scarcely  able  to  repel  the 
incursiang  «f  the  Philistines  from  themselves.  2. 
thrust  out  all  your  right  eyes— lit.,  scoop  or 
hollow  out  the  ball.  This  barbarous  mutilation  is 
the  usual  punishment  of  usurpers  in  the  East- 
inflicted  on  chiefs;  sometimes  also,  even  in 
modern  history,  on  the  whole  male  population  of 
a  town.  Nahash  meant  to  keep  the  Jabeshites 
useful  as  tributaries,  whence  he  did  not  wish  to 
render  them  wholly  blind,  but  only  to  deprive 
them  of  their  right  eye,  which  would  disqualify 
them  for  war.  Besides,  his  object  was,  through 
the  people  of  Jabesh-gilead,  to  insult  the  Israel- 
itish  nation. 

3.  the  elders  of  Jabesh  said  unto  him,  Give  us 
seven  days'  respite.  It  may  appear  surprising 
that  this  barbarian  chief  allowed  them  such  an 
interval.  But  Joseplms  informs  us  ('  Antiquities,' 
b.  vi.,  ch.  v.,  sec.  2)  that  it  arose  from  the  con- 
tempt he  entertained  for  them,  that  we  may 
send  messengers  unto  all  the  coasts  of  Israel. 
The  usual  way  for  a  people  besieged  to  implore 
assistance  was  by  raising  a  dense  smoke  during  the 
day,  and  kindling  a  fire  on  a  conspicuous  height 
at  night,  or  by  waving  lighted  torches  (Jer.  vi.  1). 
At  other  times  they  sent  messengers  to  inform 
their  friends  and  allies  (see  on  Josh.  x.  6).  But 
the  Gileadites  did  not  send  to  Saul— a  curious 
proof  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  that  prevailed 
as  to  his  appointment  as  king.  Those  Gileadites 
deemed  him  capable  neither  of  advising  nor  suc- 
couring them;  and  even  in  his  own  town  the 
appeal  was  made  to  the  people,  not  to  the  prince. 

5-11.— They  send  Messengers,  and  are  de- 
livered. 

5.  Saul  came  after  the  herd  out  of  the  field. 
[The  Septuagint,  mistaking  ij^a,  an  ox,  for  "ip.3, 
morning,   has    '^aohXTipxeTOneTa.Toirpio'ie^aypo'iJ.^ 

7.  he  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  hewed  them  in 
pieces— (see  on  Judg.  xix.)  This  particular  form 
of  war-summons  was  suited  to  the  character  and 
habits  of  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people. 
Solemn  in  itself,  the  denunciation  that  accom- 
panied it  carried  a  terrible  threat  to  those  that 
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Israel  by  the  hands  of  messengers,  saying,  ^Whosoever  cometh  not  forth 
after  Saul  and  after  Samuel,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  his  oxen.  And  *the 
fear  of  the  Lord  fell  on  the  people,  and  they  came  out  ^with  one  consent. 

8  And  when  he  numbered  them  in  •'Bezek,  the  children  *of  Israel  were  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  men  of  Judah  thirty  thousand. 

9  And  they  said  unto  the  messengers  that  came,  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  To-morrow,  by  that  time  the  sun  be  hot,  ye  shall 
have  ^  help.     And  the  messengers  came  and  showed  it  to  the  men  of 

10  Jabesh ;  and  they  were  glad.  Therefore  the  men  of  Jabesh  said.  To- 
morrow we  will  come  out  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  do  with  us  all  that 
seemeth  good  unto  you. 

11  And  it  was  so  on  the  morrow,  that  'Saul  put  the  people  ™in  three 
companies;  and  they  came  into  the  midst  of  the  host  in  the  morning 
watch,  and  slew  the  Ammonites  until  the  heat  of  the  day:  and  it  came 
to  pass,  that  they  which  remained  were  scattered,  so  "  that  two  of  them 
were  not  left  together 

1 2  And  the  people  said  unto  Samuel,  Who  is  he  that  said,  "  Shall  Saul 

13  reign  over  us?  ^ bring  the  men,  that  we  may  put  them  to  death.  And 
Saul  said,  ^ There  shall  not  a  man  be  put  to  death  this  day:  for  to-day 
'^the  Lord  hath  wrought  salvation  in  Israel. 

1 4  Then  said  Samuel  to  the  people.  Come,  and  let  us  go  *to  Gilgal,  and 

15  renew  the  kingdom  there.  And  all  the  people  went  to  Gilgal;  and  there 
they  made  Saul  king  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal ;  and  there  they  sacrificed 
sacrifices  of  peace  offerings  before  the  Lord  ;  and  there  Saul  and  all  the 

'    men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatl)^ 
12      AND  Samuel  said  unto  all  Israel,  Behold,  I  have  hearkened  unto  "your 
voice  in  all  that  ye  said  unto  me,  and  *have  made  a  king  over  you. 
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neglected  to  obey  it.  Saul  conjoins  the  name  of 
Samuel  with  his  own,  to  lend  the  greater  iutiuence 
to  the  measure,  and  strike  greater  terror  into  all 
contemners  of  the  order.  The  small  contingent 
furnished  by  Judah  suggests  that  the  disaffection 
to  Sa^^l  was  strongest  in  that  tribe.  8.  Bezek. 
This  place  of  general  muster  was  not  far  from 
Shechem,  on  the  road  to  Beth-shau,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  ford  for  crossing  to  Jabesh-gilead. 
The  great  number  on  the  muster-roll  showed  the 
effect  of  Saul's  wisdom  and  promptitude. 

11.  on  the  morrow  .  .  .  Saul  put  the  people 
in  three  companies — and  marched  tliem  down  the 
same  pass  by  which  Joshua  had  penetrated  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Crossing  the  Jordan — 
probably  by  the  upper  ford  opposite  Wady  Yabes, 
which  comes  down  from  the  east  into  the  Jordan 
oi)posite  Beisan  (Beth-shan) — in  the  evening,  Saul 
marched  his  army  all  night,  according  to  Jonephus 
('Antiquities,'  b.  vi.,ch.  v.,  sec.  3),  thirty  furlongs, 
and  came  by  daybreak  on  the  camp  of  the  Am- 
monites, who  were  surprised  in  three  different 
parts,  and  totally  routed.  This  happened  before 
the  seven  days'  truce  expired.  Josephus  adds  that 
they  made  a  great  slaughter — Nahash,  the  Am- 
monite sheikh,  being  amongst  the  number  of  the 
slain— and  pursued  the  fugitives  in  a  complete  rout 
across  the  desert. 

12-15. —Saul  confiemed  King. 

12.  the  people  said,  .  .  .  Who  .  .  .  said,  Shall 
Saul  reign  over  us  ?  The  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  people,  under  the  impulse  of  grateful  and 
generous  feelings,  would  have  dealt  summary 
vengeance  on  the  minority  who  opposed  Saul,  had 
not  he,  either  from  principle  or  policy,  shown 
himself  as  great  in  clemency  as  in  valour.  The 
calm  and  sagacious  counsel  of  Samuel  directed  the 
popular  feelings  into  aright  channel,  by  appointing 
a  geueral  assembly  of  the  militia,  the  really  effec- 


tive  force  of  the  nation,  at  Gilgal,  where,  amid 
great  immp  and  religious  solemnities,  the  victori- 
ous leader  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom. 

15.  all  the  people  went  to  Gilgal  .  .  .  and 
there  they  sacrificed  sacrifices  of  peace  oflFerings 
before  the  Lord.  Peace  offerings  could  be  offered 
only  at  the  sanctuary  (see  on  ch.  xiii.  9;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  25).  On  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  a 
king,  there  was  a  general  convention  of  the  nation 
through  its  representatives.  It  was  a  solemn 
festival  of  the  peo])le,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
tabernacle  was  at  hand ;  for  as  it  was  moveable, 
and  in  point  of  fact  had  many  temporary  stations 
(Josh,  xviii.  1;  xxiv.  25,  26;  ch.  i.  9;  vii.  2;  xv. 
24;  xxi. ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  29);  and,  moreover,  as  David 
in  his  disastrous  flight  was  accompanied  by  the 
ark  (see  on  Josh.  xxiv.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  24),  it 
is  probable  that  the  tabernacle  had  its  place 
in  later  times  at  the  official  abode  of  the  chief 
magistrate ;  and  consequently  that  Gilgal  was 
in  all  probability  chosen  as  the  scene  of  Saul's 
inauguration,  and  the  place  of  peace  (?.  e., 
federal)  offerings,  in  consequence  of  the  taber- 
nacle being  there  (see  'Israel  after  the  Flesh,' 
p.  147).  'The  late  period  at  which  the  regal  form 
of  government  was  established  in  Israel  is  an 
evidence  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  law,  which  iu 
a  certain  degree  provides  for  it,  yet  disapproves 
of  and  restrains  it.  It  was  not  unproductive  of 
advantage  to  tiie  permanent  interests  of  religion 
that  this  great  change  was  delayed  by  Providence 
until  the  Mosaic  law  had  subsisted  long  enough  to 
prove  that  its  first  establishment  had  not  origin- 
ated in  any  human  polic.y,  and  that  its  subsequent 
support  was  independent  of  any  human  power' 
{Giave-t,  ii.,  p]).  ICl,  162). 

CHAP.  Xlf.  1-5.— Samuel  testifies  his  In- 
tegrity. 

1.  Samuel  said  unto  all  Israel.    The  venerable 
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for  ingratitude. 


2  And  now,  behold,  the  king  ''walketh  before  you :  and  I  am  old  and  grey- 
headed; and,  behold,  my  sons  are  with  you  :  and  I  have  walked  before 

3  you  from  my  childhood  unto  this  day.  Behold,  here  I  am:  witness 
against  me  before  the  Lord,  and  before  his  anointed:  whose  ''ox  have  I 
taken?  or  whose  ass  have  I  taken?  or  whom  have  I  defrauded?  whom 
have  I  oppressed?  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  an^  ^ bribe  ^to 

4  '  blind  mine  eyes  therewith  ?  and  I  will  restore  it  you.  And  they 
said,  Thou  hast  not  defrauded  us,  nor  oppressed  us,  neither  hast  thou 

5  taken  ought  of  any  man's  hand.  And  he  said  unto  them.  The 
Lord  is  witness  against  you,  and  his  anointed  is  witness  this  day, 
•'that  ye  have  not  found  ought  ^ in  my  hand.  And  they  answered,  ^e 
is  witness. 

6  And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people.  If  ^is  the  Lord  that  ^advanced 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  that  brought  your  fathers  up  out  of  the  land  of 

7  Egypt.  Now  therefore  stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  *  with  you  before 
the  Lord  of  all  the  ^righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  he  did  ^to  you 

8  and  to  your  fathers.  When  Jacob  was  come  into  Egypt,  and  your 
fathers  cried  unto  the  Lord,  then  the  Lord  sent  Moses  and  Aaron, 
which  brought  forth  your  fathers  out  of  'Egypt,  and  made  them  dwell  in 

9  this  place.  And  when  they  forgat  the  Lord  their  God,  he  sold  them  into 
the  hand  of  Sisera,  captain  of  the  host  of  Hazor,  and  into  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Moab ;  and  they  fought 

10  against  them.  And  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  We  have 
sinned,  because  we  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  and  have  served  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth :  but  now  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  and  we 

11  will  serve  thee.  And  the  Lord  sent  Jerubbaal,  and  Bedan,  and 
Jephthah,  and  Samuel,  and  delivered  you  out   of  the  hand  of  your 

12  enemies  on  every  side,  and  ye  dwelled  safe.  And  when  ye  saw  that 
Nahash  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon  came  against  you,  ye  said 
unto  me.  Nay;  but  a  king  shall  reign  over  us :  when  Hhe  Lord  your  God 

13  teas  your  king.  Now  therefore  behold  the  king  whom  ye  have  chosen, 
a7id  whom  ye  have  desired !  and,  behold,  ^"the  Lord  hath  set  a  king  over 
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judge,  in  resigning  his  magisterial  authority, 
challenged  the  most  minute  inquiry  into  every 
act  of  his  administration.  He  called  upon  any 
one  who  had  ever  brought  a  cause  for  decision 
before  him,  to  state  whether  lie  felt  that  injustice 
had  been  done  him,  or  any  abuse  had  been  com- 
mitted of  the  public  interests  confided  to  his 
care.  Standing  in  an  open  assembly,  he  took  God 
to  witness  that  his  hands  were  jiure,  and  that 
uprightness  and  integrity  had  guided  the  whole 
course  of  his  official  life.  History  does  scarcely 
anywhere  present  a  more  striking  example  of  the 
moral  sublime.  Grothts  compares  Samuel  to 
Aristides.  2.  I  am  old  and  grey-headed.  [The 
Septuagint,  from  a  different  jjuuctuation,  renders 
it,  Kayw  ytyvpuKa  Kai  Kadiiaofj.ai,  and  I  have  be- 
come old,  and  will  sit  down.]  This  public  ad- 
dress was  made  after  the  solemn  re-instalment 
of  Saul,  and  before  the  convention  at  Gilgal 
separated.  Samuel  having  challenged  a  review 
of  his  public  life,  received  a  unanimous  testi- 
mony to  the  unsullied  honour  of  his  personal 
character,  as  well  as  the  justice  and  integrity 
of  his  public  administration.  5.  The  Lord  is 
witness  against  you,  and  his  anointed  is  wit- 
ness this  day— that,  by  their  own  acknowledg- 
ment, he  had  given  them  no  cause  to  weary 
of  the  Divine  government  by  judges,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  blame  of  desiring  a  change  of 
government  rested  with  themselves.  This  was 
only  insinuated,  and  they  did  not  fully  perceive 
his  drift. 
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6-16.  —He  eepeoves  the  People  for  Ingrati- 
tude. 

7.  Now  therefore  stand  still,  that  I  may  reason 
with  you.  The  burden  of  this  faithful  and  un- 
compromising address  was  to  show  them  that 
though  they  had  obtained  the  change  of  govern- 
ment they  had  so  imjiortunately  desired,  their 
conduct  was  highly  displeasing  to  their  heavenly 
King.  Nevertheless,  if  they  remained  faithful  to 
him,  and  to  tlie  principles  of  the  theocracy,  they 
might  be  delivered  front  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  the  new  state  of  things  would  expose 
them.  And  in  confirmation  of  these  statements, 
DO  less  than  in  evidence  of  the  Divine  displeasure, 
a  remarkable  jjhenomenon,  on  the  invocation  of 
the  prophet,  and  of  which  he  gave  due  premon- 
ition, took  place.  11.  Bedan.  The  Septuagint 
reads  Barak;  and  for  "Samuel"  some  versions 
read  'Samson,'  which  seems  more  natural  than 
that  the  prophet  should  mention  himself,  to  the 
total  omission  of  the  greatest  of  the  judges  (cf. 
Heb.  xi.  32).  13.  Now  therefore  behold  the  king 
whom  ye  have  chosen  .  .  .  the  Lord  hath  set  a 
king  over  you.  In  concluding  his  address  to  the 
assembled  heads  of  the  nation,  he  presents  to 
them  Saul,  whom  in  Jehovah's  name  he  had  pre- 
\'iously  anointed  to  be  king ;  but  while  stating 
that  they  had  obtained  the  object  of  their  ardent 
desire,  he  reminded  them  that  'the  Lord  had 
set  a  king  over  them' — i.  e.,  that  he  was,  in  the 
theocratic  government  of  the  Hebrews,  tiie  repre- 
sentative and  vicegerent  of  Jehovah.  14.  If  7® 
M 


Saul  chooseth 
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a  body-guard. 


14  you.     If  ye  will  'fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  and  i 
not  rebel  against  the  ^commandment  of  the  Lord,  then  shall  both  ye 
and  also  the  king  that  reigneth  over  you  ^  continue  following  the  Lord 

15  your  God:  but  if  ye  will  '"not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  but  rebel 
against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  then  shall  the  hand  of  the  Lord 

16  be  against  you,  as  it  was  against  your  fathers.     Now  therefore  stand  and 

17  see  this  great  thing,  which  the  Lord  will  do  before  your  eyes.  Is  it  not 
"wheat  harvest  to-day?  "I  will  call  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send 
thunder  and  rain  ;  that  ye  may  perceive  and  see  that  ^your  wickedness  is 
great,  which  ye  have  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  asking  you  a  king. 

18  So  Samuel  called  unto  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and 
rain  that  day  :  and  '^  all  the  people  greatly  feared  the  Lord  and  Samuel. 

19  And  all  the  people  said  unto  Samuel,  Pray  '"  for  thy  servants  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,  that  we  die  not :  for  we  have  added  unto  all  our  sins 

20  this  evil,  to  ask  us  a  king.  And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people.  Fear  not : 
(ye  have  done  all  this  wickedness  :  yet  turn  not  aside  from  following  the 

21  Lord,  but  serve  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart ;  and  turn  ye  not  aside  : 
'for  then  should  ye  go  after  vain  things,  which  cannot  profit  nor  deliver; 

22  for  they  are  vain :)  for  the  Lord  will  not  forsake  his  people  *  for  his  great 
name's  sake:  because  "it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  you  his  people. 

23  Moreover  as  for  me,  '^God  forbid  that  I  should  sin  against  the  Lord ^ in 
ceasing  to  pray  for  you:  but  I  will  teach  you  the  good  '"and  the  right 

24  way :  only  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  truth  with  all  your  heart :  ""for 

25  consider  ^how  great  things  he  hath  done  for  you.  But  if  ye  shall  still  do 
wickedly,  ^ye  shall  be  consumed,  'both  ye  and  your  king. 

13      SAUL  ^reigned  one  year;  and  when  he  had  reigned  two  years  over 

2  Israel,  Saul  chose  him  three  thousand  men  of  Israel ;  ichereoft^^o  thousand 

were  with  Saul  in  Michmash  and  in  mount  Beth-el,  and  a  thousand  were 

with  Jonathan  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin :  and  the  rest  of  the  people  he  sent 

every  man  to  his  tent. 
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will  fear  the  Lord  ...  15.  But  if  ye  will  not 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  &c.  To  set  before 
them  the  alternative  conseq'.iences  of  obedience 
and  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the  divine 
law  was,  as  Graves  well  remarks,  'A  lesson 
peculiarly  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the 
regal  government  which  the  people  had  called 
for,  from  a  certain  degree  of  impatience  under 
that  theocracy  which  God  by  Moses  had  estab- 
lished.' 

17-2.5.— He  terrifies  them  \\^TH  Thunder  in 
Harvest-time. 

17.  Is  it  not  wheat  harvest  to-day?  That 
season  in  Palestine  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  it  seldom  or  never  rains,  and  the  sky 
is  serene  and  cloudless.  There  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  a  stronger  or  more  appropriate 
l)roof  of  a  divine  mission  than  the  phenomenon 
of  rain  and  thunder  happening,  without  any 
prognostics  of  its  approach,  upon  the  prediction 
of  a  person  professing  himself  to  be  a  iirophet  of 
the  Lord,  and  giving  it  as  an  attestation  of  his 
words  being  true.  The  people  regarded  ifc  as  a 
miraculous  display  of  Divine  power,  and,  panic- 
struck  by  this  unmistakeable  token  of  the  Divine 
displeasure  at  the  criminal  motives  which  had 
prompted  their  desire  for  a  king,  confessed  their 
sin  and  implored  the  prophet  to  pray  for 
them.  (Josephus  calls  it  'a  winter  storm  in  the 
midst  of  harvest'  ('Antiquities,'  b.  vi.,  ch.  v., 
see.  6).  In  our  climate,  thunder  and  lightning 
commonly  occur  in  summer,  but  in  Palestine  they 
usually  happen  in  winter,  and  are  unknown  in 
summer.)  Promising  to  do  so,  he  dispelled  their 
fears.  The  conduct  of  Samuel,  in  this  whole 
162 


affair  of  the  king's  appointment,  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  great  and  good  man,  who  sank  all 
private  and  personal  considerations  in  disinter- 
ested zeal  for  his  country's  good  ;  and  whose  last 
words  in  public  were  to  warn  the  people  and 
their  king  of  the  danger  of  apostasy  and  dis- 
obedience to  God. 

CHAP.  XIII.  1,  2.— Saul's  selected  Band. 

1.  Saul  reigned  one  yeax—lit.,  a  son  of  a  year 
(was)  Saul  in  'reigning;'  i.  e.,  he  had  been  a  king 
for  a  year.  The  transactions  recorded  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  were  the  principal 
incidents  comprised  in  the  first  year  of  Saul's 
reign ;  and  the  events  about  to  be  described  in 
this  passage  happened  in  the  second  year.  Some 
writers,  however,  regard  the  text  as  mutilated 
and  defective  in  this  first  verse.  The  'Hexajila' 
of  Ortgen  has  this  Greek  reading — 'Saul  was 
(thirty)  years  old  when  he  was  made  king,  and  he 
i-eigned  —  years  in  Israel,'  the  blank  number  being 
filled  up  by  Houhigant,  Wall,  and  others,  as  'forty' 
(cf.  Acts  xiii.  21:  Jose]'hus,  'Antiquities,' b.  vi., 
ch.  xiv.,  sec.  9,  where  it  is  said  that  Saul  lived 
eighteen  years  while  Samuel  was  alive,  and 
twenty-two  after  that  prophet's  death,  =  forty). 
The  Septuagint  omits  the  hrst  verse  altogether. 
2.  Saul  chose  him  three  thousand  men  of  Israel. 
This  band  of  picked  men  was  a  body-guard  who 
were  kept  constantly  on  duty,  while  the  rest  of 
the  people  were  dismissed  till  their  services 
might  be  needed.  It  seems  to  have  been  his 
tactics  to  attack  the  Philistine  garrisons  in  the 
country  by  different  detachments,  rather  than  by 
risking  a  general  engagement;  and  his  first  oper- 
ations were  directed   to   emancipate  his  native 
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And  Jonathan  smote  "the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that  was  in  ^Geba; 
and  the  Philistines  heard  of  it.  And  Saul  blew  the  trumpet  throughout 
all  the  land,  saying,  Let  the  Hebrews  hear.  And  all  Israel  heard  say  that 
Saul  had  smitten  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  Israel  also  ^was 
had  in  abomination  with  the  Philistines.  And  the  people  were  called 
together  after  Saul  to  Gilgal.  And  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves 
together  to  fight  with  Israel,  thirty  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thousand 
horsemen,  and  people  as  the  sand  which  is  on  the  sea-shore  in  multitude : 
and  they  came  up,  and  pitched  in  Michmash,  eastward  ''  from  Beth-aven. 

When  the  men  of  Israel  saw  that  they  were  in  a  strait,  (for  the  people 
were  distressed,)  then  the  people  "^did  hide  themselves  in  caves,  and  in 
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territory  of  BcDJamin  from  the  occupatioa  of 
these  enemies. 

3,  4.  —  He  calls  the  Hebrews  to  Gilgal 
against  the  philistines. 

3.  Jonathan  (God-given)  smote  tlie  garrison  of 
the  Philistines  ...  in  Geba.  Geba  and  Gibeah 
were  towns  in  Benjamin  very  close  to  each  other 
(Josh,  xviii.  24,  28).  From  the  similarity  of  the 
names,  they  are  apt  to  be  confounded,  and  they  are 
so  in  this  chapter :  for  while  tbe  two  places  are 
accurately  distinguished  [ni??J,  Gibeah  {v.  2),  and 
173^  (v.  3)],  the  distinction  is  overlooked  in  our  ver- 
sion (v.  16),  where  the  Hebrew  text  has  [MA]  Geba. 
Gibeah  (Tel  el-Fftlil)  (see  on  ch.  x.  2<o).  Geba 
(Jeb'a),  a  small  village  half  in  ruins.  " Garrison" 
[a'V.^]  is  different  from  the  woid  used,  v.  23;  ch. 
xiv.  1,  and  signifies  something  erected;  probably 
a  pillar  or  flag-staff,  indicative  of  Philistine  ascen- 
dancy ;  and  that  the  secret  demolition  of  this 
stanclard,  so  obnoxious  to  a  young  and  noble- 
hearted  patriot,  was  the  feat  of  Jonathan  referred 
to,  is  evident  from  the  words,  "the  Philistines 
heard  of  it,"  which  is  not  the  way  we  should 
expect  an  attack  on  a  fortress  to  be  noticed. 
[The  Septuagiut  considers  the  word  as  a  proper 
name— the  name  of  the  Philistine  officer  in  com- 
mand— and  renders  the  clause,  t6v  'Saatfi  rdv 
a\\6(pv\ou  Toy  ku  tm  fioxwu,  smote  Nasib,  the 
foreigner  who  was  on  the  hill.]  This  view  is  advo- 
cated by  Stark  ('Gaza  und  die  PhilistiiischeKiiste,' 
p.  164),  who  says,  '  the  slaughter  of  one  Nasib  at 
Geba  was  the  occasion  of  a  new  campaign.'  It  is 
also  adopted  by  Stanley  {Smith's  'Dictionary,' 
article  'Jonathan').  This  translation,  however, 
is  quite  unwarrantable,  as,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  meaning,  "the  Philistines,"  always  ren- 
dered in  the  Greek  translation  '  foreigners,'  are 
changed  from  the  plural  into  the  singular,  and 
'Geba'  into  'the  hill.'  [Perhaps,  after  all,  the  word 
"garrison"  in  our  version  should  not  be  lightly 
discarded,  for  2^a,  garrison  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14)  is 
rendered  by  the  sacred  historian  3'V?,  in  the 
parallel  passage,  1  Chr.  xi.  16 ;  while  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  6,  14,  the  LXX.  themselves  render  a'i'?,  by 
<l>povpa,  garrison,  an  outpost  or  detachment.]  Saul 
blew  the  trumpet  throughout  all  the  land.  This, 
a  well-known  sound,  was  the  usual  Hebrew  war- 
summons:  the  first  blast  was  answered  by  the  bea- 
con-fire in  the  neighbouring  places.  A  second  blast 
was  blown,  then  answered  by  a  fire  in  a  more  distant 
locality,  whence  the  proclamation  was  speedily 
diffused  over  the  whole  country.  As  the  Philis- 
tines resented  what  Jonathan  had  done  as  an  overt 
attempt  to  throw  off  their  yoke,  a  levy,  en  masse, 
of  the  people  was  immediately  ordered,  the  ren- 
dezvous to  be  the  old  camping  ground  at  Gilgal. 
Bashing,  Let  the  Hebrews  hear— i.  e.,  obey  the 
summons.  [The  Septuagint  has  'RSrETiiKacw  6i 
SovXoi,  The  slaves  Iwive  obeyed;  as  if  the  text 
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were  onarri,  slaves,  instead  of  °'l?yn,  the  He- 
brews.] The  following  maybe  given  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  exact  position  of  affairs  : — Mich- 
mash (now  Mukhmas)  and  Geba  (now  Jeb'a)  laylon 
opposites  sides  of  "the  passage  of  Michmash"  (now 
Wady  Suweinit),  which  is  an  open  valley,  about  a 
mile  broad  at  this  point,  but  which  contracts  in 
its  descent  eastward  to  the  Jordan  into  a  narrow 
precipitous  defile.  Gibeah  (now  Tel  el-Fdlil)  was 
south  of  both.  Michmash  was  at  first  occupied  by 
Saul  with  a  large  jiortion  of  his  army :  Jonathan, 
his  son,  remained  in  Gibeah,  the  capital,  with 
another.  The  latter  had  made  a  successful  sally 
on  the  Philistine  garrison  at  Geba,  and  the  Philis- 
tines having  heard  of  it,  determined  to  take  speedy 
and  ample  revenge  by  an  invasion  of  the  Hebrew 
territory  on  a  large  scale.  Saul,  by  a  war-sum- 
mons, collected  a  general  muster  of  the  fighting 
men  of  his  kingdom  at  Gilgal,  and  on  his  tem- 
porary withdrawal  for  that  purpose  from  Mich- 
mash, the  Philistines  took  possession  of  the  for- 
tress which  he  had  left. 
5.— The  Philistines'  great  Host. 

5.  thirty  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thousand 
horsemen.  Either  this  number  must  include 
chariots  of  every  kind,  or  the  word  "chariots" 
must  mean  the  men  fighting  in  them  (2  Sam.  x.  18; 
1  Ki.  XX.  21;  1  Chr.  xix.  18).  [D'3''7f,  thirty,  is 
omitted  in  one  MS.  Instead  of  u^'-^bf,  thirty, 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  have  &7'^,  three. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  ^  of  ^s<7'B'!,  having  been 
twice  written  by  mistake,  was  then  interpreted 
thirty,  and  that  the  present  reading  originated  in 
this  way.  Or  the  true  number  may  be  ah  (31), 
where  N  was  afterwards  taken  for  F]2^  (1,000) 
{Davidson's  '  Eevision  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Old  Testament').]  The  gathering  of  the  chariots 
and  horsemen  must  be  understood  to  be  on  the 
Philistine  plain,  before  they  ascended  the  western 
passes,  and  pitched  in  the  heart  of  the  Benjamin 
hills,  in  "Michmash"  (now  Mukhmas),  a  'steep, 
precipitous  vaUey'  {Robinson)  eastward  from  Beth- 
aven  (Beth-el). 

6-8.— The  Israelites'  Distress. 

6.  When  the  men  of  Israel  saw  that  they 
were  in  a  strait.  Though  Saul's  gallantry  was 
unabated,  his  subjects  displayed  no  degree  of  zeal 
and  energy.  Instead  of  venturing  an  encounter, 
they  fled  in  all  directions.  [The  Septuagint, 
apparently  reading  E'^J,  come  near,  instead  of 
'■&l\,  pressed,  harassed,  renders  this  clause  koL 
avhp  'I<Tf»ajjX  il&tv  otl  o-tei/ms  aii-rw  /u»;  Trpoa-aysitt 
avTov,  and  the  man  Israel  saw  that  he  was  in 
such  difficulties  that  he  could  not  advance  to 
him— viz.,  the  Philistine.]  Numbers  of  the  people 
took  refuge  in  the  hiding-places  which  the  broken 
ridges  of  the  neighbourhood  abundantly  afford. 
The  rocks  are  perforated  in  every  direction  witJi 
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7  thickets,  and  in  rocks,  and  in  high  places,  and  in  pits.  And  some  of  the 
Hebrews  went  over  Jordan  to  the  land  of  Gad  and  Gilead.     As  for  Saul, 

8  he  was  yet  in  Gilgal,  and  all  the  people  *  followed  hitn  trembling.  And 
''he  tarried  seven  days,  according  to  the  set  time  that  Samuel  had 
appointed:  but  Samuel  came  not  to  Gilgal;  and  the  people  were  scattered 

9  from  him.  And  Saul  said.  Bring  hither  a  burnt  offering  to  me,  and  peace 
offerings.     And  he  'offered  the  burnt  offering. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  an  end  of  offering 
the  burnt  offering,  behold,  Samuel  came;  and  Saul  went  out  to  meet  him, 

11  that  he  might  ^salute  him.  And  Samuel  said.  What  hast  thou  done? 
And  Saul  said.  Because  I  saw  that  the  people  were  scattered  from  me,  and 
that  thou  camest  not  within  the  days  appointed,  and  that  the  Philistines 

12  gathered  themselves  together  at  Michmash ;  therefore  said  I,  The 
Philistines  will  come  down  now  upon  me  to  Gilgal,  and  I  have  not  '"'made 
supplication  unto  the  Lord  :  I  forced  myself  therefore,  and  offered  a  burnt 

13  off'ering.  And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  -^Thou  hast  done  foolishly:  ^thou 
hast  not  kept  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  he  com- 
manded thee:  for  now  would  the  Lord  have  established  thy  kingdom 

14  upon  Israel  for  ever.  But  ^ now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue:  Hhe 
Lord  hath  sought  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and  the  Lord  hath 
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'  caves,'  and  '  holes,'  and  '  pits,'  crevices  and 
fissures  sunk  deep  iu  the  rocky  soil,  subterranean 
granaries  or  dry  wells  in  the  adjoining  fields.  The 
name  of  Michmash  (hidden  ti-easure)  seems  to  be 
derived  from  this  natural  peculiarity  (Stanley, 
'Sinai  and  Palestine,'  pp.199,  200;  Drew's  'Scrip- 
ture Lands,'  pp.  113-115;  also  Steivart's  'Tent  and 
Khan,'  p.  359).  7.  And  some  of  the  Hebrews  went 
over  Jordan  to  tlie  land  of  Gad  and  Gilead  [Dn^ri 
1~i3P  ;  Septuagint,  reading  nnnyi,  renders  it  kcu 
hi  Siafia'ivovTi's  SL6fti^<jav,  and  the  crossers  crossed]. 
8.  he  tarried  seven  days.  Saul  was  still  at  Gilgal, 
in  the  eastern  borders  of  his  kingdom,  in  the 
valley  of  Jordan,  according  to  the  set  time  that 
Samuel  had  appointed.    [The  Septuagint,  AieXiTreu 

eTTTO.  fifj.epai  tw  /xapTvpiw,  (is  eiTre  Sa^uoi/j'yX,  he  tar- 
ried seven  days  at  the  Testimony,  as  Samuel  said.] 
Some  bolder  spirits  had  ventured  to  join  the  camp 
at  Gilgal ;  but  even  the  courage  of  those  stout- 
hearted men  gave  way  in  prospect  of  this  terrible 
visitation;  and  as  many  of  them  were  stealing 
away,  Saul  thought  some  immediate  and  decided 
step  must  be  taken.  He  seems  to  have  waited 
till  the  seventh  day  was  far  advanced;  probably 
till  about  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice. 

9-16.— Saul,  weary  of  staying  for  Samuel, 
Sacrifices. 

9.  Saul  said,  Bring  hither  a  burnt  oflFering  to 
me,  and  peace  offerings.  Saul,  though  patriotic 
enough  in  his  own  way,  was  more  ambitious  of 
gaining  tiie  glory  of  a  triumph  to  himself  than 
ascribing  it  to  God.  He  did  not  understand  his 
proyier  position  as  king  of  Israel ;  and  although 
aware  of  the  restrictions  under  which  he  held  the 
sovereignty,  wished  to  rule  as  an  autocrat  who 
possessed  absolute  power  both  in  civil  and  sacred 
things.  This  occasion  was  his  first  trial.  Samuel 
waited  till  the  last  day  of  the  seven,  in  order  to 
put  the  constitutional  character  of  the  king  to  the 
test ;  and  as  Saul,  in  his  impatient  and  passionate 
haste,  knowingly  transgressed  {v.  12)  by  want  of 
faith,  and  thus  showing  his  unfitness  for  his 
peculiar  office  of  theocratic  ruler,  as  he  showed 
nothing  of  the  faith  of  Gideon  and  other  Hebrew 
generals,  he  incurred  a  threat  of  the  rejection  which 
his  subsequent  waywardness  confirmed.  '  When 
Saul  ordered  animals  to  be  brought  to  him  for 
burnt  and  peace  ofierings,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
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that  he  is  said  only  to  have  ofTered  the  former  {vi\  9, 
12).  And  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  the  gratu- 
itous supposition  that  Saul  invaded  the  priest's 
ofiice  in  this  transaction,  and  that  it  was  for 
this  he  was  reprehended  by  Samuel.  I  call  it 
gratuitous,  because  Samuel  never  speaks  of  such 
a  thing  to  Saul.  The  king's  fault  was  want  of  a 
full  and  confiding  faith.  In  the  burnt  ottering  no 
priest  was  at  that  time  required  (cf.  Judg.  vi.  26 ; 
xiii.  15-23;  ch.  vii.  9 ;  x.  8;  xx.  6,  29;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
24) ;  and  even  if  there  were,  Samuel  was  not  a 
l^riest'  ('Israel  according  to  the  Flesh,'  p.  147). 

14.  now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue.  Saul 
had  for  some  time  been  swerving  from  his  proper 
and  bounden  allegiance  to  Jehovah  as  king  of 
Israel,  by  acting  as  an  autocrat  in  appointing  a 
standing  army  (v.  2)— a  great  innovation— and  now 
in  not  patiently  waiting  the  time  fixed  for  cele- 
brating the  solemn  rites  of  religion.  He  seems 
to  have  been  desirous  of  exercising  independent 
authority,  like  the  heathen  rulers  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  to  have  become  imperious 
and  self-willed,  giving  unmistakeable  indications 
that,  under  his  government,  the  divine  law,  as 
established  by  Moses,  would  soon  have  been 
superseded,  had  not  Jehovah,  in  this  first  stage 
of  the  monarchy,  interposed,  raising  up  a  new 
dynasty,  and  thus  vindicated  His  theocratic 
supremacy  by  a  precedent  set  up  as  a  beacon, 
too  much  disregarded,  for  the  warning  of  future 
kings  in  Israel,  the  Lord  hath  sought  him  a 
man  after  his  own  heart— viz.,  David,  who  in 
his  public  and  official  conduct  acted  for  the  most 
part  as  a  constitutional  king  of  Israel  under  the 
tiieocracy,  conforming  to  the  laws,  upholding  the 
worship,  and  testifying  devoted  allegiance  to  the 
authority  and  revealed  will  of  Jehovah.  No  doubt 
he  was  at  one  unhappy  period  of  his  reign  guilty 
of  adultery  and  murder,  and  by  the  commission  of 
those  heinous  transgressions  he  was  a  great  sinner. 
But  the  phrase,  "a  man  after  God's  own  heart," 
has  no  reference  to  the  piety  or  virtues  of  private 
and  personal  character  ;  for  no  mere  man  lu  that 
respect  has  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  divine 
law.  It  is  used  solely  with  regard  to  official 
fidelity  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  in  Israel  (cf. 
ch.  ii.  35) ;  and  David  was  certainly  entitled  to  be 
characterized  as  "  a  man  after  God's  own  heart," 
from  his  ardent  zeal  and  undeviating  exertions 
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commanded  him  to  be  captain  over  his  people,  because  thou  hast  not  kept 
that  which  the  Lord  commanded  thee. 

And  Samuel  arose,  and  gat  him  up  from  Gilgal  unto  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin: and  Saul  numbered  the  people  that  icere  '^present  with  him,  ■'about 
six  hundred  men.  And  Saul,  and  Jonathan  his  son,  and  the  people  that 
were  present  with  them,  abode  in  ^Gibeah  of  Benjamin  : 

But  the  Philistines  encamped  in  Michmash.  And  the  spoilers  came 
out  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  in  three  companies:  one  company 
turned  unto  the  way  that  leadeth  to  ^Ophrah,  unto  the  land  of  Shual: 

18  and  another  company  turned  the  way  #0 'Beth-horou:  and  another  com- 
pany turned  to  the  way  of  the  border  that  looketh  to  the  valley  of '^Zeboim 
toward  the  wilderness. 

19  Now '"there  was  no  smith  found  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel; 
for  the  Philistines  said,  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or  spears : 

20  but  all  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to  sharpen  every  man 

21  his  share,  and  his  coulter,  and  his  ax,  and  his  mattock.  Yet  they  had 
^''a  file  for  the  mattocks,  and  for  the  coulters,  and  for  the  forks,  and  for 
the  axes,  and  ^Ho  sharpen  the  goads.  So  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  day  of 
battle,  that  ''there  was  neither  sword  nor  spear  found  in  the  hand  of  any 
of  the  people  that  icere  with  Saul  and  Jonathan :  but  with  Saul  and  with 
Jonathan  his  son  was  there  found. 

And  the  ^^garrison  of  the  Philistines  went  out  to  the  passage  of  Mich- 
mash. 
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for  the  interests  of  the  true  religion,  in  opposition  to 
idolatry,  and  the  Lord  hath  commanded  him  to 
be  captain  over  his  people  [tj:,  leader,  prince] 
— specially  a  theocratic  prince  or  ruler  (cf.  ch.  ix. 
16;  X.  1  ;  XXV.  30;  2  8am.  vi.  21 ;  vii.  8;  1  Ki.  i. 
35 ;  xiv.  7 ;  Isa.  Iv.  4;  Dan.  ix.  25). 

15.  Samuel  .  .  .  gat  him  .  .  .  unto  Gibeah. 
[Tlie  yeptuagint  has  kuI  aveaTt]  'Safxuvt)\  kcu 
airtiXSrev  €k  FaXyaXiov  icai  to  KaTtiXeijjfxa  tov  \aou 
avejii)  UTTicTO)  2aoi/\  fii  a-irdiiTi^cnv  ottlctod  tov  Xaov 
TOV  TToXenicjTov,  And  .Samuel  went  up  from  Gilgal, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  people  went  up  after  Saul, 
along  with  the  men  of  war — tK  ruXydXwv  eis  Faliad 
B£yu/;uii;— from  Gilgal  to  Gibeah  of  Benjamin.] 
One  MS.  reads  '  Saul'  instead  of  "  Samuel"  at  the 
beginning  of  this  verse.  Dr.  Walls  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Hebrew  scribe,  while  cojiyiug,  missed  a 
line,  and  so  added  to  the  sentence  concerning 
Samuel  that  whicli  ended  the  verse  concerning 
Saul.  16.  Saul  .  .  .  abode  in  Gibeah  [i?3J3]— in 
Geba.  Saul  removed  his  camp  thither,  either  in 
the  liope  that,  being  near  his  native  town,  he 
would  gain  an  increase  of  followers,  or  that  he 
miglit  enjoy  the  counsels  and  influence  of  the 
]irophet.  [The  Septuagint  adds  kcu  eKXmov,  and 
the  iieople  wept,  considering  how  small  a  band 
they  were  against  the  immense  Lost  of  the 
euemj'.] 

17.  the  spoilers  came  out  of  the  camp  of  the 
Philistines  in  three  companies.  Those  predatory 
bands,  sallying  from  Michmash,  ravaged  through 
the  three  valleys  v.'hich  radiate  from  the  iiplands 
of  Michmash  to  Ophrali  (now  Tayibeh)  (see  on 
Judg.  vii.  2)  on  the  north,  through  the  rocky  iiass 
of  Beth-horon  on  the  west,  and  down  the  ravines  of 
Zeboim  (the  hyanias),  eastward  towards  the  Ghor, 
or  Jordan  valley,  on  the  east. 

19.  Now  there  was  no  smith .  .  .  throughout . . . 
Israel.  The  country  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  de- 
pression and  degradation.  The  Philistines,  after 
the  great  victory  over  the  sons  of  Eli,  had  become 
the  virtual  masters  of  the  land.  Their  policy  in 
disarming  the  natives  has  been  often  followed  in 
the  East,  (cf.  Judg.  v.  8 :  see  a  eimilar  instance  in 

irwi 


modern  times,  Morgan's  'History  of  Algiers,' p- 
196,  quoted  by  Taylor,  '  Calmet's  Fragments,' 
No.  xci.)  For  repairing  any  serious  damage  to 
their  agricultural  implements,  they  had  to  apyily 
to  the  neighbouring  forts.  21.  Yet  they  had  a 
file— as  a  kind  of  privilege,  for  the  purpose  of 
sharpening  sundry  smaller  utensils  of  husbandry. 
[The  Septuagint,  kol  ijv  6  Tpvyt^TOi  eroiiUos  tov 
SfeplX^tLv'  Tit  Se  <T(C6uj)  jji/  T/3EIS  (tikXoi  ell  tod 
oSovTa,  KCU  t;7  u^ivij  Kai  tw  Speirdvip  VTroaTacri^  i]U 
h  auTi'i,  'and  the  gi-ape  season  (vintage)  was  ready 
for  the  reaping.  Now  the  implements  were  three 
shekels  for  the  tooth,  and  to  the  ax  and  to  the 
sickle  there  was  the  same  subject. '  This  is  a  literal 
and  correct  rendering ;  but  it  is  wholly  meaning- 
less, or  what  meaning  there  is  in  it  is  irrelevant 
to  the  context.]  22.  in  the  day  of  battle  [nva 
n^n'i'O]  (a  verbal  noun) — in  the  day  of  fighting. 
[The  Septuagint,  koI  eyevt'idt]  ev  -rals  I'lficpai^  tov 
TToXefiov  MaxiU«s,  'and  it  happened  in  the  time  of 
the  war  of  Michmash' — a  meaning  quite  diiTerent 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  text.]  there  was  neither 
sword  nor  spear  found  in  the  hand  of  any  of 
the  people.  They  had  no  weapons  of  ofi'ence  but 
their  rude  implements  of  husbandry.  But  by 
means  of  these  a  bold,  energetic  militia  could  do 
great  execution  ;  and  in  the  well-known  instances 
of  the  royalist  peasantry  of  La  Vendee,  or  the 
Hays  of  Cramond,  in  Scotland,  we  have  examples 
of  the  aleit  and  elFective  manner  in  w-hicli  a 
pastoral  or  agricultural  people  can  arm  themselves 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Saul  and  Jonathan  alone 
were  furnished  with  proper  military  weayions ; 
but  the  Israelites,  on  this  as  on  former  occasions 
(see  on  Judg.  iii.  31;  v.  8),  found  that  "the  Lord 
saveth  not  with  sword  and  spear:  for  the  battle  is 
the  Lord's"  (ch.  xvii.  47). 

23.  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  went  out  to 
the  passage  of  Michmash.  They  were  seen  to 
remove  their  camp  from  tlie  village  to  the  jiass  of 
Michmash— i.  e.,  half  a  mile  or  so  southeast,  to 
the  brow  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  ravine  which 
separates  Mic'.imash  from  Geha.  (Forier's  'Hand- 
book,' p.  214). 
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smite  the  Philistines. 


14  NOW  ^it  came  to  pass  upon  a  day,  that  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul  said 
unto  the  young  man  that  bare  his  armour,  Come,  and  let  us  go  over  to 
the  Philistines'  garrison,  that  is  on  the  other  side.     But  he  told  not  his 

2  father.  And  Saul  tarried  in  the  uttermost  part  of  Gibeah  under  a  pome- 
granate tree  which  is  in  Migron :  and  the  people  that  were  with  him 

3  were  "about  six  hundred  men ;  and  *  Ahiah,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  '^  I-chabod's 
brother,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  '^  the  Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh, 
wearing  an  ephod.     And  the  people  knew  not  that  Jonathan  was  gone. 

4  And  between  the  passages,  by  which  Jonathan  sought  to  go  over  ^  unto 
the  Philistines'  garrison,  there  was  a  sharp  rock  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
sharp  rock  on  the  other  side :  and  the  name  of  the  one  was  Bozez,  and  the 

5  name  of  the  other  Seneh.  The  ^fore  front  of  the  one  tras  situate  north- 
ward  over  against  Michmash,  and  the  other  southward    over  against 

6  Gibeah.  And  Jonathan  said  to  the  young  man  that  bare  his  armour. 
Come,  and  let  us  go  over  unto  the  garrison  of  these  -^'un circumcised  :  it 
may  be  that  the  Lord  will  work  for  us :  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  the 

7  Lord  to  ^  save  by  many  or  by  few.  And  his  armour-bearer  said  unto 
him.  Do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart :  turn  thee ;  behold,  I  am  with  thee 
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CHAP.  XIV.  1-14.— Jonathan  miraculously 

SMITES  THE   PHILISTINES'   GARRISON. 

1.  the  Philistines'  garrison— ??iar(;i/?,  the  stand- 
ing camp  in  "  the  passage  of  Michmash  "  (ch.  xiii. 
16,  23),  now  Wady  es-Suweinit.  It  begins  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  Betin  (Beth-el)  and  el-Bireh 
(Beeroth),  and  as  it  breaks  through  the  ridge 
below  these  places  its  sides  form  precipitous 
walls.  Ou  the  right,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
belovA',  it  again  breaks  off,  and  passes  between 
high  perpendicular  precipices  (Rolinson's  '  Biblical 
Researches,'  ii.,  p.  116;  Stanley^s  'Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine,' p.  201  ;  Porter's  'Handbook  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,'  pp.  214,  215).  2.  Saul  tarried  in  the 
uttermost  part  of  Gibeah.  His  headquarters 
were  removed  from  Geba  to  Migron,  'in  the  ex- 
tremity or  skirts  of  Gibeah,'— thus  at  once  retreat- 
ing from  the  Philistines  and  drawing  near  to  the 
high  priest,  as  well  as  Samuel  (ch.  xiii.  15),  who 
was  in  Gibeah.  The  exact  site  of  Migron  has  not 
been  ascertained ;  but  it  lay  along  the  road  which 
ran  through  this  passage  (Isa.  x.  28),  and  probably, 
as  Porter  suggests,  somewhere  ou  the  bank  of 
Wady  Kirah.  There  was,  therefore,  only  the 
breadth  of  the  ravine  between  the  two  camps. 
Saul  had  encamped,  along  with  Samuel  and  Ahiah, 
the  high  priest,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  conical 
or  spherical  hills  which  abound  in  the  Benjamite 
territory,  and  favourable  for  an  encampment, 
called  Migron  (a  precipice),  under  a  pomegranate 
tree  []iQin,  the  pomegranate]— some  noted  tree. 
But  as  the  pomegranate  is  of  too  low  a  stature  for 
Saul  to  erect  a  tent  under  its  shade,  many  take 
the  word  as  the  name  of  the  town  a  little  north- 
east of  Gibeah  and  Michmash  (Josh.  xv.  32; 
Judg.  XX.  45;  1  Chr.  xiv.  32;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  now 
Eummon:  'a  village,'  says  Rol.inson  ('Biblical 
Researches,' ii.,  pp.  113,  132),  'which  forms  a  re- 
markable object  in  the  landscape,  being  situated 
on  and  around  the  summit  of  a  conical  chalky 
hill,  and  visible  in  all  directions.'  4.  between 
the  passages— i  e.,  the  deep  and  great  ravine  of 
Suweinit,  which  extended  from  west  to  east. 
Jonathan  sought  to  go  over  unto  the  Philistines' 
garrison— a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  running 
between  two  jagged  points,  or,  Hebrew,  '  teeth  of 
the  cliff. '  there  was  a  sharp  rock  on  the  one 
Bide,  and  a  sharp  rock  on  the  other  side  .  .  . 
Bozez  (shining,  from  the  aspect  of  the  chalky  rock) 
.  .  .Seneh  (the  thorn,  probably  from  a  solitary 
acacia  ou  its  top).    They  are  the  only  rocks  of  the 


kind  in  this  vicinity;  and  the  top  of  the  crag  to- 
wards Michmash  was  occupied  as  the  post  ot  the 
Philistines.  '  In  the  gorge  or  valley  are  two  hills 
of  a  conical  or  rather  a  spherical  form,  having  steep 
rocky  sides,  with  small  wadies  running  up  behind 
each,  so  as  almost  to  isolate  them.  One  is  on  the 
side  towards  Geba  (Jeb'a),  and  the  other  towards 
Michmash  (Mfikhmas).  These  would  seem  to  be 
the  two  rocks  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Jonathan's  adventure.  They  are  not,  indeed,  so 
"sharji"  as  the  language  of  Scripture  would  seem 
to  imply,  but  they  are  the  only  rocks  of  the  kind 
in  this  vicinity'  (Pobhison's  'Biblical  Researches,' 
ii.,  p.  116).  The  ridges  on  each  side  of  the  valley 
exhibit  two  elevated  points  which  project  into  tlie 
great  wady  ;  and  the  easternmost  of  these  bluffs 
on  each  side  probably  the  outposts  of  the  two 
garrisons  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Philistines. 
The  road  passes  around  the  eastern  side  of  the 
southern  hill,  the  post  of  Israel,  and  then  strikes 
up  over  the  western  part  of  the  northern  one,  the 
post  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  scene  of  Jonathan's 
adventure.  These  hills  struck  us  now,  more  than 
formerly,  as  of  sharp  ascent,  and  as  ajipropriate 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative.  They  are 
isolated  cliffs  in  the  valley,  except  so  far  as  the 
low  ridge,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  found, 
connected  them  back  with  the  higher  ground  ou 
each  side  {Bobinson's  '  Later  Biblical  Researches,' 
Second  Journey,  p.  2S9).  The  two  camps  were  in 
sight  of  each  other;  and  it  was  up  the  steep  rocky 
sides  of  this  isolated  eminence  that  Jonathan  and 
his  armour-bearer  (v.  6)  made  their  adventurous 
approach.  This  enterprise  is  one  of  the  most 
gallant  and  romantic  that  history  records.  The 
action,  viewed  in  itself,  was  rash,  and  contrary  to 
all  established  rules  of  military  discipline,  which 
do  not  permit  soldiers  to  fight,  or  to  undertake  any 
enterprise  that  may  involve  important  conse- 
quences, without  the  order  of  the  generals.  It 
might  be  that  he  was  incited  to  it  by  a  divine 
impulse,  his  patriotic  spirit  being  roused  liy 
rumours  of  the  depredations  committed  by  the 
three  marauding  ijarties  (ch.  xiii.  17,  18)  on  the 
peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood.  6.  Jonathan 
said  to  the  young  man .  .  .  Come,  and  let  us  go 
over  unto  the  garrison  [^to-^n.  The  Septuagiut 
takes  this  word  as  the  name  of  a  place,  and  trans- 
lates, Aialiilifieu  ets  Meo-o-fi/J,  let  US  go  over  to 
Messab].  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  work 
for  us.    This  expression  did  not  imply  a  doubt : 
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8  according  to  thy  heart.     Then  said  Jonathan,  Behold,  we  will  pass  over 

9  unto  these  men,  and  we  will  discover  ourselves  unto  them.     If  they  say 
thus  unto  us,  ^  Tarry  until  we  come  to  you  ;  then  we  will  stand  still  in 

10  our  place,  and  will  not  go  up  unto  them.  But  if  they  say  thus.  Come 
up  unto  us ;  then  we  will  go  up  :  for  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into 
our  hand :  and  ''  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  us. 

11  And  both  of  them  discovered  themselves  unto  the  garrison  of  the 
Philistines:  and  the  Philistines  said.  Behold,  the  Hebrews  come  forth  out 

12  of  the  holes  where  they  had  hid  themselves.  And  the  men  of  the  garrison 
answered  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer,  and  said.  Come  up  to  us,  and 
we  will  show  you  a  thing.  And  Jonathan  said  unto  his  armour-bearer, 
Come  up  after  me;  for  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of 

13  Israel.  And  *  Jonathan  climbed  up  upon  his  hands  and  upon  his  feet,  and 
his  armour-bearer  after  him:  and  they  •'fell  before  Jonathan ;  and  his 

14  armour-bearer  slew  after  him.  And  that  first  slaughter,  which  Jonathan 
and  his  armour-bearer  made,  was  about  twenty  men,  within  as  it  were  *an 
half  acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  plow. 

15  And  ^  there  was  trembling  in  the  host,  in  the  field,  and  among  all  the 
people:  the  garrison,  and  'the  spoilers,  they  also  trembled,  and  the  earth 
quaked:  so  it  was  ^a  very  great  trembling. 

16  And  the  watchmen  of  Saul  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  looked;  and,  behold, 
the  multitude  melted  away,  and  they  went  on  beating  down  one  another. 

17  Then  said  Saul  unto  the  people  that  were  with  him,  Number  now,  and 
see  who   is   gone   from   us.     And   when   they  had   numbered,   behold, 

18  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  were  not  there.  And  Saul  said  unto 
Ahiah,  Bring  hither  the  ark  of  God:  (for  the  ark  of  God  was  at  that  time 
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it  signified  simply  that  tlie  object  lie  aimed  at  was 
not  in  his  own  power,  that  it  depended  upon  God, 
and  that  he  expected  success  neither  from  bis  own 
strength  nor  his  own  merit.  8.  Behold,  we  will 
pass  over  unto  these  men,  and  we  will  discover 
ourselves  unto  them  [ij''?:?'!]  —  we  will  appear, 
show  ourselves.  [The  Septuagint,  mistaking  n?^, 
be  revealed  or  laid  bare,  for  77j,  be  rolled,  has  i5ov, 
il/xe'i^  CLajiaivofiev  irpoi  Tous  ai/opas,'Kat  KOTaKi/Xio-S"))- 
ao/xi^a  TTfjos  avTou^,  we  will  cross  over  to  the 
men,  and  will  be  rolled  down  (tumble)  upon 
them.]  9.  If  they  say  ...  10.  Come  up  .  . .  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hand.  When 
Jonathan  appears  here  to  prescribe  a  sign  or  token  of 
God's  will,  we  may  infer  that  the  same  sjjirit  v^'hicli 
inspired  this  enterprise  suggested  the  means  of  its 
execution,  and  put  into  his  heart  what  to  ask  of 
God  (see  on  Gen.  xxiv.  12-14). 

11.  Behold,  the  Hebrews  come  forth  out  of 
the  holes.  As  it  could  not  occur  to  the  sentries 
that  two  men  had  come  with  hostile  designs, 
it  was  a  natural  conclusion  that  they  were 
Israelite  deserters ;  and  hence  no  attempt  was 
made  to  hinder  their  ascent,  or  stone  them,  as 
they  were  scrambling  up  the  ridge.  13.  and  they 
fell  before  Jonathan  [i"??;! ;   Septuagint,  reading 

132^1,  they  stared  at,  koi  eTre(iXe\l/au  Kara  irpocrcoTrou 
loovd^av,  Kal  eiruTal^ev  aLrov?,  kui  6  alpiuv  to.  aKeui] 
avTov,  ewtSidov  ott'ktui  avTou,  aud  they  looked  to- 
ward the  face  of  Jonathan,  aud  he  smote  them, 
and  his  armour-bearer  gave  it  them  (dealt  similar 
blows)  behind  him].  This  accords  with  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  that  Jonathan's  feat  Avas  per- 
formed very  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
Philistine  army  was  mostly  asleep,  and  some  newly 
awake.  14L  that  first  slaughter .  .  .  within  .  .  . 
an  half  acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might 
plow.  This  w\as  a  very  ancient  mode  of  mea- 
surement,  and  it  still  subsists  in  the  East.  [But 
1C7 


Dr.  Kennkotl  ('First  Dissertation,'  p.  452)  pur- 
poses, by  a  slight  change  of  the  punctuation,  a 
different  text,  which  brings  out  a  meaning  exactly 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Septuagint,— /f«i 
hyevA^t)  V  irXfjyi]  rj  TrptiTij  ijv  eircLTa^ev  'IwvdSrav 
Kal  6  citpwv  Ta  <TKevt]  auTov  tis  slkocti  dvSpts  ev  fioXiai 
Kcu  ev  ■7r6Tpo/3J\ois  Kal  iv  Kox^a^i  tov  ireoiov,  And 
this  first  slaughter,  by  which  Jonathan  and  his 
armour-bearer  smote  about  twenty  men,  was 
accomplished  by  arrows,  by  slinging  of  stones,  and 
by  flints  of  the  field.]  The  men  who  saw  them 
scrambling  up  the  rock  had  been  surprised  and 
killed ;  and  the  spectacle  of  twenty  corpses  would 
suggest  to  others  that  they  were  attacked  by  a 
numerous  force.  The  success  of  the  adventure 
was  aided  by  a  panic  that  struck  the  enemy, 
produced  both  by  the  sudden  surprise  and  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake.  The  feat  was  begun  and 
achieved  by  the  faith  of  Jonathan,  and  the  issue 
was  of  God. 

15.  And  there  was  trembling  in  the  host,  in 
the  field,  and  among  all  the  people:  the  garri- 
son, and  the  spoilers,  they  also  trembled.    [The 

Septuagint  has  kuI  eyevi'i^ij  SKO-Tatn^  ev  r(i  Trapefi- 
(3o\(i  Kal  iv  dypco,  Kal  TTcli  6  Xoos  6  ev  MecTCTa/S,  Kal 
01  Stafp^eipovTei  e^e<TTiiarav,  Kal  auTol  OVK  i'jtiiXov 
■voieTv,  And  there  was  a  trembling  in  the  camp, 
and  in  the  field,  and  on  all  the  people  in  Messab, 
and  tlie  spoilers  stood  still,  and  would  not  do 
(anything).] 

16.  the  watchmen  of  Saul  .  .  .  looked.  The 
wild  disorder  in  the  enemies'  camp  was  descried, 
and  the  noise  of  dismay  heard  on  the  heights  of 
Gibeah.  17.  said  Saul  .  .  .  Number  now,  and 
see  who  is  gone  from  us.  The  idea  occurred  to 
him  that  it  might  be  some  daring  adventurer  be- 
longing to  his  own  little  troop,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  discover  him.  18.  Saul  said  unto  Ahlah, 
Bring  hither  the  ark  of  God,  There  is  no  evi- 
dence tiiat  the  ark  bad  been  brought  from  Kirjath- 
jearim.     [The  Septuagint    version  is  preferable; 
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adjuration  of  Saul. 


19  with  the  children  of  Israel.)  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  Saul  talked 
"'unto  the  priest,  that  the  ^ noise  that  icas  in  the  host  of  the  Philistines 
went  on  and  increased:  and  "Saul  said  unto  the  priest.  Withdraw  thine 

20  hand.  And  Saul  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him  '^assembled  them- 
selves, and  they  came  to  the  battle :   and,  behold,  "every  man's  sword  was 

21  against  his  fellow,  and  there  icas  a  very  great  discomfiture.  Moreover  the 
Plebrews  that  were  with  the  Philistines  before  that  time,  which  went  up 
with  them  into  the  camp  fi-om  the  country  round  about,  even  they  also 

22  turned  to  be  with  the  Israelites  that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan.  Like- 
wise all  the  men  of  Israel  which  had  ^hid  themselves  in  mount  Ephraim, 
ichen  they  heard  that  the  Philistines  fled,  even  they  also  followed  hard 

23  after  them  in  the  battle.  So  ^the  Lokd  saved  Israel  that  day:  and  the 
battle  passed  over  'unto  Beth-aven. 

24  And  the  men  of  Israel  were  distressed  that  day.  for  Saul  had  *  adjured 
the  people,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  eateth  any  food  until  evening, 
that  I  may  be  avenged  on  mine  enemies.     So  none  of  the  people  tasted 

25  any  food.     And  *all  they  o/ the  land  came  to  a  wood;  and  there  was 

26  ^'honey  upon  the  ground.  And  when  the  people  were  come  into  the  wood, 
behold,  the  honey  dropped;  but  no  man  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth:  for 

27  the  people  feared  the  oath.  But  Jonathan  heard  not  when  his  father 
charged  the  people  with  the  oath:  wherefore  he  put  forth  the  end  of  the 
rod  that  ivas  in  his  hand,  and  dipped  it  in  ^an  honey-comb,  and  put  his 

28  band  to  his  mouth ;  and  his  eyes  were  enlightened.  Then  answered  one 
of  the  people,  and  said,  Thy  father  '^straitly  charged  the  people  with  an 
oath,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  eateth  any  food  this  day.     And  the 

29  people  were  ^"faint.  Then  said  Jonathan,  My  father  hath  troubled  the 
land:  see,  I  pray  you,  how  mine  eyes  have  been  enlightened,  because  I 

30  tasted  a  little  of  this  honey ;  how  much  more,  if  haply  the  people  had 
eaten  freely  to-day  of  the  spoil  of  their  enemies  which  they  found? 
for  had  there  not  been  now  a  much  greater  slaughter  among  the 
Philistines? 
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which,  by  a  slight  variation  of  the  text,  reads, 
Tlpoaayaye  to  'E(/)ouo,  briug  'theejihod' — i.e.,  the 
priestly  cape,  which  the  high  priest  put  on  when 
consulting  the  oracle.  That  this  should  be  at 
hand  is  natural,  from  the  presence  of  Aliiah  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  nearness  of  Nob,  where  the 
tabernacle  was  then  situated.]  19.  Withdraw 
thine  hand.  The  ]iriest,  invested  with  the  ephod, 
l)rayed  with  raised  and  extended  hands.  Saul, 
perceiving  that  the  opportunity  was  inviting,  and 
that  God  appeared  to  have  sufficiently  declared 
in  favour  of  His  peotJe,  requested  the  priest  to 
cease,  that  they  might  immediately  join  in  the 
contest.  The  season  for  consultation  was  i>ast, 
the  time  for  prompt  action  was  come.  20.  Saul 
and  all  the  people.  The  whole  warriors  in  the 
garrison  of  Gibeah,  the  Israelite  deserters  in  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  fugitives  among 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  now  all  rushed  to  the 
jiursuit,  which  was  hot  and  sanguinary.  21.  the 
Hebrews  that  were  with  the  Philistines  before 
that  time  [nnpi?,-,-!.  The  Septuagint,  reading 
Dn^rni,  renders  it  ual  6l  dovXoi  bi  burei  eybhi 
Kui  TpiTt]v  iifxepav,  and  the  slaves  who  had  been 
(with  them)  yesterday  and  the  third  day.]  The 
whole  body  of  Hebrews  who  thus  rallied  round 
the  king  to  aid  him  in  pursuing  the  Philistine 
fugitives  is  stated  in  the  Septuagint  to  have  com- 
prised [ois  (5cKa  x''\'«oes  ai/o^ituw]  about  10,000  men. 
Josephus  gives  the  same  number  ('  Antiquities,'  b. 
vi.,  ch.  vi.,sec.  3).  23.  So  the  Lord  saved  Israel 
that  day ;  and  the  battle  passed  over  unto  Beth- 
aven— j.  e.,  Beth-eL  It  passed  over  the  forest, 
IGS 


now  destroyed,  on  the  central  ridge  of  Palestine, 
then  over  to  the  other  side,  from  the  eastern  yiass 
of  Michmash  (v.  31),  to  the  western  pass  of  Aijalon, 
through  which  tliey  escaped  into  their  own 
plains.  J^o.sc/)/; ;(s asserts  that  'many  ten  thousands 
of  the  Philistines  were  slain  in  this  rout'  ('Anti- 
quities,' b.  vi.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  4j. 

24.  Saul  had  adjured  the  people.  Afraid  lest 
so  precious  an  opportunity  of  effectually  humbling 
the  Philistine  power  might  be  lost,  the  impetuous 
king  laid  an  anathema  on  any  one  who  should 
taste  food  until  the  evening.  This  rash  and  foolish 
denunciation  distressed  the  people,  by  preventing 
them  taking  such  refreshments  as  they  might  get 
on  the  march,  and  materially  hindered  the  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  his  own  patriotic  object. 
25.  all  they  of  the  land  came  to  a  wood;  and 
there  was  honey.  The  honey  is  described  as 
"upon  the  ground,"  'dropping'  from  the  trees, 
and  in  honey-combs,  indicating  it  to  be  bees'  honey. 
'  Bees  in  the  East  are  not,  as  in  England,  kept  in 
hives  ;  they  are  all  in  a  wild  state.  The  forests 
literally  flow  with  honey;  large  combs  may  be 
seen  hanging  on  the  trees  as  you  pass  along,  full 
of  honey'  [Roherts).    [The   Septuagint   has  'laaX 

opv/x6s    fji/    /jteXiarawvo^    kutu  'TrpixjwTTov    Tou    ayfwu, 

Jaal  was  a  thicket  (forest)  full  of  beehives  along 
the  face  of  the  ground.]  27.  Jonathan  .  .  .  put 
forth  the  end  of  the  rod  .  .  .  and  dipped  it  in 
an  honey-comb  [i^'^in  nnrj— not,  pro]ierly,  the 
"honey-comb,"  i.  e.,  the  cells  in  which  the  honey 
is  contained,  but  the  dropping  of  the  honey  comb; 
i,e.,  liquid  honey  (cf.  Ps.  xix.  2)  [Gesenius). 
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31  And  tliey  smote  the  Philistines  that  day  from  Michmash  to  Aijalon: 

32  and  the  people  were  very  faint.  And  the  people  flew  upon  the  spoil,  and 
took  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  calves,  and  slew  them  on  the  groixnd :  and  the 

33  people  did  eat  them  ''with  the  blood.  Then  they  told  Saul,  saying,  Behold, 
the  people  sin  against  the  Lord,  in  that  they  eat  with  the  blood.^  And 
he  said,  Ye  have  ^transgressed:  roll  a  great  stone  unto  me  this  day. 

34  And  Saul  said.  Disperse  yourselves  among  the  people,  and  say  unto  them. 
Bring  me  hither  every  man  his  ox,  and  every  man  his  sheep,  and  slay  them 
here,  and  eat;  and  sin  not  against  the  Lord  in  eating  with  the  blood. 
And  all  the  people  brought  every  man  his  ox  ^^with  hiiu  that  night,  and 
slew  thevi  there.  And  Saul  ""built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord:  ^^the  same 
was  the  first  altar  that  he  built  unto  the  Lord. 

And  Saul  said,  Let  us  go  down  after  the  Philistines  by  night,  and  spoil 
them  until  the  morning  light,  and  let  us  not  leave  a  man  of  them.  And 
they  said,  Do  whatsoever  seemeth  good  unto  thee.  Then  said  the  priest, 
^'Let  us  draw  near  hither  unto  God.  And  Saul  asked  counsel  of  God, 
Shall  I  go  down  after  the  Philistines?  Avilt  thou  deliver  them  into  the 
hand  of  Israel?     But  he  ^answered  him  not  that  day. 

And  Saul  said,  'Draw  ye  near  hither  all  the  ^'^ chief  of  the  people;  and 
know  and  see  wherein  this  sin  hath  been  this  day:  for,  ''as  the  Lord 
liveth,  which  saveth  Israel,  though  it  be  in  Jonathan  my  son,  he  shall 
surely  die.     But  there  was  not  a  man  among  all  the  people  that  answered 

40  him.  Then  said  he  unto  all  Israel,  Be  ye  on  one  side,  and  I  and  Jonathan 
my  son  will  be  on  the  other  side.     And  the  people  said  untoSaul,  Do 

41  what  seemeth  good  unto  thee.  Therefore  Saul  said  unto  the  IjORD  God 
of  Israel,  ^^Give  a  perfect  lot.     ^  And  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  taken :  but 

42  the  people  ^^ escaped.     And  Saul  said,  Cast  lots  between  me  and  Jonathan 

43  ray  son.  And  Jonathan  was  taken.  Then  Saul  said  to  Jonathan,  "^Tell 
me  what  thou  hast  done.  And  Jonathan  told  him,  and  said,  I  did  but 
taste  a  little  honey  with  the  end  of  the  rod  that  teas  in  mine  hand,  and, 

44  lo,  I  must  die.     And  Saul  answered,  ''God  do  so  and  more  also:  for  thou 

45  shalt  surely  die,  Jonathan.  And  the  people  said  unto  Saul,  Shall 
Jonathan  die,  who  hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in  Israel?  God 
forbid:  ^as  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to 
tiie  ground;  for  -^he  hath  wrought  with  God  this  day.     So  the  people 

46  rescued  Jonathan,  that  he  died  not.  Then  Saul  went  up  from  following 
the  Philistines:  and  the  Philistines  went  to  their  own  place. 

So  Saul  took  the  kingdom  over  Israel,  and  fought  against  all  his 
enemies  on  every  side,  against  Moab,  and  against  the  children  of  ^  Ammon, 
and  against  Edom,  and  against  the  kings  of  ''Zobah,  and  against  the 
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31.  the  people  were  very  faint.  32.  And  .  .  . 
flew  upon  the  spoiL  At  evening,  when  the  time 
fixed  by  Saul  had  expired,  faiut  and  famishing, 
the  puisuers  fell  voraciously  upon  the  cattle  they 
had  taken,  and  threw  them  oa  the  ground,  to 
cut  off  their  flesh  and  eat  it  raw,  so  that  the 
army,  by  tSauFs  rashness,  were  defiled  by  eating 
blood,  or  living  animals;  probably  as  the  Abyssiu- 
iaiis  do,  who  cut  a  ])art  of  the  animal's  rum]),  but 
close  the  hide  upon  it,  and  nothing  mortal  follows 
from  tliat  woiind.  They  Avere  paiufully  conscien- 
tious in  keeping  the  king's  order,  for  fear  of  tiie 
curse,  but  had  no  scruple  in  trausgressin"  (jod's 
command.  To  prevent  this  violation  of  the  law, 
Saul  ordered  a  large  stone  to  be  rolled,  and  those 
that  slaughtered  the  oxeu  to  cut  their  throats  on 
that  stone.  By  laying  the  animal's  head  on  the 
high  stone,  the  blood  oozed  out  on  the  ground, 
and  sufficient  evidence  was  afforded  that  the  ox 
or  sheej)  was  dead  before  it  was  attempted  to  eat 
it.  33.  Ye  have  transgressed :  roll  a  great  stone 
169 


unto  me  this  day.    [The  Septuagint  has  ck  reSrSriA/i. 

KvXia-uTe  /jLoi  Xi^ov  tVTadia  fxeyuv,  from  Gethaim 
roll  me  a  great  stone.] 

45.  the  people  rescued  Jonathan,  that  he  died 
not.  When  Saul  became  aware  of  Jonathan's 
transgression  in  regard  to  the  honey,  albeit  it 
was  done  in  ignorance,  and  iuvolved  no  guilt,  he 
was,  like  Jephthah,  about  to  put  his  son  to  death, 
in  conformity  with  his  vow.  But  the  more  en- 
lightened conscience  of  the  army  prevented  the 
tarnishing  the  glory  of  the  day  by  the  blood  of  the 
young  hero,  to  whose  faith  and  valour  it  was 
chiefly  due. 

47.  So  Saul .  .  .  fought  against  all  his  enemies 
on  every  side.  This  signal  tiiumiih  over  the 
Philistines  was  followed,  not  only  by  their  eximl- 
siou  from  the  laud  of  Israel,  but  by  successful 
incursions  against  various  hostile  neighbours,  ou 
the  east  as  well  as  west  of  the  Jordan,  whoiu  he 
harassed,  though  he  did  not  subdue  them,  kings 
of  Zohah— ia  northern  Syria,  adjoining  Hamatu 
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48  Philistines;  and  whithersoever  he  turned  himself,  he  'vexed  them.  And 
he  ^^gathered  an  host,  and  ■'smote  the  Amalekites,  and  delivered  Israel 
out  of  the  hands  of  them  that  spoiled  them. 

49  Now  ^the  sons  of  Saul  were  Jonathan,  and  Ishui,  and  Melchi-shua:  and 
the  names  of  his  two  daughters  were  these;  the  name  of  the  first-born 

50  Merab,  and  the  name  of  the  younger  Michal:  and  the  name  of  Saul's 
wife  was  Ahinoam,  the  daughter  of  Ahimaaz:  and  the  name  of  the 

51  captain  of  his  host  was  ^^Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  Saul's  uncle.  And  ^Kish 
was  the  father  of  Saul ;  and  Ner  tlie  father  of  Abner  was  the  son  of  Abiel. 

52  And  there  was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Saul:  and 
when  Saul  saw  any  strong  man,  or  any  vaKant  man,  ""'he  took  him  unto 
him. 

15  SAMUEL  also  said  unto  Saul,  "The  Lord  sent  me  to  anoint  thee  to 
be  king  over  his  people,  over  Israel :  now  therefore  hearken  thou  unto  the 

2  voice  of  the  words  of  the  Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  remem- 
ber that  which  Amalek  did  to  Israel,  ^how  he  laid  wait  for  him  in  the 

3  way,  when  he  came  up  from  Egypt.  Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and 
''utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have,  and  spare  them  not;  but  slay  both 
man  and  woman,  ''infant  and  suckling,  ^ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass. 

4  And  Saul  gathered  the  people  together,  and  numbered  them  in -^Te- 
laim,  two  hundred  thousand  footmen,  and  ten  thousand  men  of  Judah. 
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on  the  north,  and  extending  to  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  a  rich  and  important  region.  In  the  time 
of  Saul  it  was  governed  by  a  number  of  petty  but 
independent  rulers,  whom  he  "vexed." 

49.  the  sons  of  Saul  were  Jonathan  [i.  e. ,  whom 
Jehovah  gave),  and  Ishui  [Septuagint,  'Iktuiov], 
and  MelcM  -  shua  [Septuagint,  MeXxKra]  .  .  . 
Merab  [3^p,  increase ;  Septuagint,  Mtpo^;  Josejjhus, 
MeodjSij] . . .  Michal  [Septuagint,  MeXx"^ ;  Josephus, 
Mtx4^«]-,  ^0-  Abner— f.  e.,  father  of  a  light  [Sep- 
tuagint, 'Ajievvnp]  .  .  .  Nev—i.  e.,  a  light,  a  lamp; 
the  grandfather  of  Saul. 

CHAP.  XV.  1-6.— Saul  sent  to  destroy  Ama- 
lek. 

1.  The  Lord  sent  me  to  anoint  thee  .  .  .  now 
therefore  hearken  thou  unto  the  voice  of  the 
,  .  .  Lord.  Seyeral  years  had  been  passed  in 
unsuccessful  military  operations  against  trouble- 
some neighbours  ;  and  during  these  Saul  had  been 
left  to  act  in  great  measure  at  his  own  discre- 
tion as  an  independent  prince.  Now  a  new  test 
is  i)roposed  of  his  possessing  the  character  of  a 
theocratic  monarch  in  Israel;  and  in  announcing 
the  duty  required  of  him,  Samuel  brought  before 
him  his  official  station  as  the  Lord's  vicegerent, 
and  the  peculiar  obligation  under  which  he  was 
laid  to  act  in  that  capacity.  He  had  formerly 
done  wrong,  for  which  a  severe  rebuke  and 
threatening  were  administered  to  him  (ch.  xiii. 
13,  14).  Now  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of 
retrieving  that  error  by  an  exact  obedience  to  the 
Divine  command.  2.  I  remember — I  am  reminded 
of  what  Amalek  did ;  perhaps  by  the  still  remain- 
ing trophy  or  memorial  erected  by  Moses  (Exod. 
xvii.  15,  16).  Amalek— the  powerful  tribe  which 
inhabited  the  country  immediately  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  northern  Cushites.  Their  territory 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  desert  of  Siuai  to  llephidim.  They  were 
the  earliest  opponents  (Deut.  xxv.  18;  Exod.  xvii. 
8-10),  the  hereditary  and  restless  enemy  of  Israel 
(Num.  xiv.  45;  Judg.  iii.  18;  vi.  3),  and  had  not 
repented  (ch.  xiv.  48)  of  their  bitter  and  sleepless 
hatred  during  the  500  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  doom  was  pronounced.  Being  a  people 
of  nomadic  habits,  they  were  as  plundering  and 
dangerous  as  the  I3edouin  Arabs,  particularly  to 
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the  southern  tribes.  The  national  interest  re- 
quired, and  God,  as  King  of  Israel,  decreed,  that 
this  public  enemy,  who  had  now  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  iniquity,  should  be  removed. 
Their  destruction  was  to  be  without  reservation 
or  exception.  3.  Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  &c. 
The  Septuagint,  as  it  were  to  increase  the  per- 
emptoriness  of  the  command,  has  introduced  into 
the  text  several  clauses  which  were  manifestly  at 
first  inserted  only  as  explanatory  notes  in  the 
margin:  'Now  go  and  smite  Amalek  and  Jerim, 
and  all  things  that  are  his  ;  thou  shalt  not  turn  to 
advantage  aught  of  his,  but  shalt  utterly  destroy 
him :  thou  shalt  regard  hira  and  all  his  as  lying 
under  a  curse,  and  shalt  not  spare  him,'  &c. 

4.  Saul  gathered  the  people  together.  The 
alacrity  with  which  he  entered  (see  a  brief  notice 
of  it,  ch.  xiv.  48)  on  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  exjiedition,  gave  a  fair  but  delusive 
promise  of  faithfulness  in  its  execution.  Telaim — 
or  'Telem'  (according  to  Kimchi,  Baumer,  &c., 
though  Keil  is  inclined,  from  the  difference  in  the 
punctuation,  to  think  they  are  separate  places), 
among  the  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
towards  the  coast  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21,  24). 
'Saul  would  naturally  choose  a  spot  where  the 
principal  routes  from  north,  east,  and  west 
converged  in  the  direction  of  the  Amalekite 
territory.  Only  one  such  place  is  to  be  found — 
namely,  at  el-Kuseir,  about  four  miles  south  of 
'Ar'ar'ah,  where  the  junction  of  the  wadies 
es-Seba',  el-Khiilil,  'Ar'ar'ah,  Milh,  &c.,  brings 
together  the  various  roads  from  Beer-sheba,  Gaza, 
Hebron,  Carmel  (S.aul's  own  route),  and  many 
other  places,  and  thus  gives  convenient  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Now,  it  is  a  most 
interesting  fact  that  this  very  spot  is  occupied 
by  the  Arab  tribe  Dhullam— a  word  identical 
with  Telem  in  its  consonants,  and  with  Telaim 
in  its  principal  vowel  also'  ('Negeb,'  p.  887,  888: 
cf.  Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  619; 
Wilson's  'Lands  of  the  Bible,'  i.,  p.  345).  [As 
the  word  nj^p  occurs  only  in  three  passages,  in 
each  it  bears  the  sense  of  a  lamb  (ch.  vii.  9;  Isa. 
xl.  2 ;  Ixv.  25),  the  Jewish  writers  translate  lambs 
here,  and  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  paschal  lambs; 
supposing  that  Saul  deduced  the  number  of  the 
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A  gag  the  king. 


5  And  Saul  came  to  a  city  of  Amalek,  and  ^laid  wait  in  the  valley. 

6  And  Saul  said  unto  ^tlie  Kenites,  ''Go,  depart,  get  you  down  from  among 
the  Amalekites,  lest  I  destroy  you  with  them:  for 'ye  showed  kindness 
to  all  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt,     So  the 

7  Kenites  departed  from  among  the  Amalekites,  And  ^Saul  smote  the 
Amalekites  from   Havilah  ''until  thou  comest  to  'Shur,  that  is  over 

8  against  Egypt.     And  ™  he  took  Agag  the  king  of  the  Amalekites  alive, 

9  and  "utterly  destroyed  all  the  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  But 
Saul  and  the  people  spared  Agag,  and  °the  best  of  the  sheep,  and  of  the 
oxen,  and  ^of  the  fatlings,  and  the  lambs,  and  all  that  was  goodi,  and 
would  not  utterly  destroy  them:  but  every  thing  that  was  vile  and  refuse, 
that  they  destroyed  utterly. 
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jieople  from  the  number  of  lambs  slain  for  the 
j)assover.  The  Vulgate  has  qucm  agnos,  as  lambs, 
apparently  reading  d'n'?!33,  instead  of  d'n^ed?,  in  our 
present  Hebrew  text.  It  is  alleged  in  support  of 
this  interpretation  that  Telaim  is  found  nowhere 
else  as  a  proper  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
leading  versions  have  rendered  it  as  the  name  of 
a  place.  The  Septuasint  has  tv  Ta\ya\oii,  in 
Gilgal,  which  Boc/iart  ('Hierozoicon,'  lib.  ii.,  c.  4.3) 
says  was  the  error  of  a  copyist  for  TaXoio«s  (see  the 
Septuagint  on  2  Sam.  iii.  12).  The  Syriac  retains 
it  as  here ;  but  the  Arabic  has,  in  a  certain  place 
called  Tarlla.]  5.  came  to  a  city  of  Amalek— 
probably  their  capital,  laid  wait  in  the  valley- 
following  the  strategic  jjolicy  of  Joshua  at  Ai, 
(Josh,  vi.)  6.  And  Saul  said  unto  the  Kenites, 
Go,  depart,  get  you  down  from  among  the  Ama- 
lekites. Their  encampment  about  'Arad  was  in  a 
mountainous  country,  and  on  an  elevated  part  of 
that  country  (Robinson's  'Biblical  Eesearches,' 
ii.,  i)p.  202,  467-468,  G18;  Stanley,  'Sinai  and 
Palestine,'  pp.  160-161,  289,  294;  'Negeb,'  pp.  10, 
76).  "Kenites"  (see  on  Judg.  i.  16).  In  con- 
sequence, ])robably,  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
Judah,  they  seem  to  have  returned  to  their  old 
desert  tracts,  and  occupied  the  region  around 
'Arad  (Judg.  i.  16).  Though  now  intermingled 
with  the  Amalekites,  they  were  not  implicated  in 
the  offences  of  that  wicked  race ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  their  ancestors,  between  whom  and  those  of 
Israel  there  had  been  a  league  of  amity,  a  timely 
warning  was  afforded  them  to  remove  from  the 
scene  of  danger. 

7-9.— He  spares  Agac  and  the  best  of  the 
Spoil. 

7.  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites— pursuing  them 
over  the  whole  territory  they  frequented.  His 
own  view  of  the  proper  and  expedient  course  to 
follow  was  his  rule,  not  the  command  of  God. 
8,  took  Agag  .  .  ,  alive,  [j:^?,  evidently  a  re- 
duplicate  variety  of  the  Egyptian  Hak,  ruler  (see 
on  Num.  xxi.  3.3)1.  This  was  the  common  title  of 
the  Amalekite  kings.  Saul  had  no  scruple  about 
the  apparent  cruelty  of  it,  for  he  made  fferce  and 
indiscriminate  havoc  of  the  people.  But  he  spared 
Agag,  probably  to  enjojr  the  glory  of  displaying 
so  distinguished  a  captive.  Josephus  distinctly 
asserts  ('Antiquities,'  b.  vi.,  ch.  vi?.,  sec.  2)  that 
the  beauty  and  tallness  of  his  body  made  so  tine 
an  aiipearance,  and  Saul  admired  it  so  much,  that 
he  thought  him  worthy  of  preservation  (cf.  1  Ki. 
XX.  32-34),  and  in  like  manner  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  booty,  as  the  cattle.  9.  and  of 
the  fatlings  [o^Jtj'Qrn.].  This  plural  substantive  (cf. 
ii.  Sam.  vi.  13),  which  in  the  singular  denotes 
second  rank,  second  place,  is  used  apparently 
in  this  passage  to  indicate  cattle  of  a  second 
quality;  perhaps  lambs  of  the  second  birth — /.  e., 
autumnal  lambs,  and  therefore  weaker  and  less 
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valuable  (Gesenixi-s).  Bochart  ( 'Hierozoicon ')  tliinks 
that  it  means  full-grown  cattle.  [The  Septuagint 
has  rwv  ioea/xuTwv,  cattle  fit  for  foodl.  Our  trans- 
lators have  evidently  followed  the  LXX.  By  this 
wilful  and  partial  obedience  to  a  positive  com- 
mand, complying  with  it  in  some  parts  and 
violating  it  in  others,  as  suited  his  own  taste, 
humour,  or  cupidity,  Saul  showed  his  selfish, 
arbitrary  temper  and  love  of  despotic  power,  and 
consequently  his  utter  unfitness  to  xjerform  the 
duties  of  a  delegated  king  in  Israel.  In  fact,  he 
was  guilty  of  the  very  sin  of  Achan,  in  secreting, 
through  covetousness,  "the  accursed  thin""  (Josh, 
vii.  ^,  21).  The  Amalekites  were  a  horde  of 
fierce,  restless,  incorrigible  marauders,  who  lived 
by  plunder;  and,  joining  with  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Rephaim  and  their  Anakim  kindred, 
appeared  as  open  hereditary  enemies  of  Israel. 
It  was  a  political  measure,  therefore,  essential  to 
the  peace  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  that  such 
dangerous  neighbours  should  be  extirpated ;  and 
hence  reasons  of  present  policy,  enforced  by  the 
memory  of  early  national  wrongs,  prompted  this 
hostile  expedition  against  them  in  the  reign  of  Saul. 
The  stern  decree  or  law  for  the  utter  extermination 
of  this  people  has  frequently  drawn  down  bitter 
reproaches  upon  the  Hebrew  legislator.  But  con- 
sidering the  unprovoked  and  oft-repeated  attacks 
they  made  upon  Israel,  and  the  constant  perils 
to  which  the  inhabitants  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  were  exposed— of  the  loss  of  their 
property,  and  the  abduction  of  their  young  women 
for  slaves  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Amalekites — prudence  and  self-defence  required 
that  this  tribe  of  lawless  banditti  should  be  swept 
away.  Their  lawless  character  may  be  gathered 
from  many  incidents  and  allusions  in  Scripture 
(cf.  Exod.  xvii.  8-16;  Num.  xiv.  45;  Judg.  vi.  3-6; 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7),  and  from  the  most  barbarous  of  all 
cruel  plots,  that  of  Haman  the  Agagite  (Esth.  iii, 
1-15),  But  as  the  ban  against  them  was  registered 
so  early,  and  in  terms  of  such  unrelenting  severity, 
in  the  divinely  authorized  statute  book  of  Moses, 
there  must  have  been  other  reasons  for  this  stern 
procedure,  of  which  we  have  not  been  informed 
(see  on  Deut.  xxv.  17-19).  'If  God  foresaw  that  the 
safety  of  the  chosen  people  depended  upon  it,  the 
order  to  exterminate  the  Amalekites  was  wisely 
and  justly  given;  and  if  the  people  were  ripe  for 
that  vengeance  with  which  they  had  been  threat- 
ened above  400  years  before,  and  which  had  been 
so  long  mercifully  delayed  by  the  patience  of 
Almighty  God,  I  presume  it  was  no  injustice  iu 
Him  who  best  knows  the  proper  seasons  of  His 
own  conduct,  and  is  the  best  judge  of  the  means 
and  instruments  to  execute  His  own  purposes,  to 
put  the  sword  of  justice  into  his  (Saul's)  hands, 
and  command  him  to  cut  off  those  whom  He 
thought  fit  to  make  examples  of,  for  the  numerous 
vices,  oppressions,  and  cruelties  of  which  He  knew 
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for  disobedience. 


10,      Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Samuel,  saying,  It  ^repenteth 

11  me  that  I  have  set  uj)  Saul  to  be  king:  for  he  is  *  turned  back  from 
following  me,  'and  hath  not  performed  my  commandments.     And  it 

12  *  grieved  Samuel;  and  he  cried  unto  the  Loiiu  all  night.  And  when 
Samuel  rose  early  to  meet  Saul  in  tlie  morning,  it  was  told  Samuel, 
saying,  Saul  came  to  ^Carmel,  and,  behold,  he  set  him  up  a  j)lace,  and  is 
gone  about,  and  passed  on,  and  gone  down  to  Gilgal. 

13  And  Samuel  came  to  Saul:  and  Saul  said  unto  him,  "Blessed  be  thou 

14  of  the  Lord;  ^I  have  performed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord.  And 
Samuel  said.  What  meaneth  then  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears, 

15  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  which  I  hear?  And  Saul  said.  They  have 
brought  them  from  the  Amalekites :  ^  for  tlie  people  spared  the  best 
of  the  sheep  and  of  the  oxen,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  and 

16  the  rest  we  have  utterly  destroyed.  Then  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  Stay, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  what  the  Lord  hath  said  to  me  this  night.  And 
he  said  unto  him,  Say  on. 

17  And  Samuel  said,  When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  _?ms#  thou 
not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  Lord  anointed  thee 

18  king  over  Israel?  And  the  Lord  sent  thee  on  a  journey,  and  said.  Go 
and  utterly  destroy  the  sinners  the  Amalekites,  and  fight  against  them 

19  until  ^they  be  consumed.  Wherefore  then  didst  thou  not  obey  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  but  didst  fly  upon  the  spoil,  and  didst  evil  in  the  sightof 

20  the  Lord?  And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  Yea,  I  have  obeyed  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  and  have  gone  the  way  which  the  Lord  sent  me,  and  have 
brought  Agag  the  king  of  Amalek,   and   have   utterly  destroyed   the 
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them  to  be  guilty.  Samuel  terms  tLem  "those 
siuners,"  the  Amalekites,  to  denote  that  even  at 
that  time  they  were  a  very  wicked  people,  that 
they  themselves  were  rii)e  for  the  judgments  of 
the  Almighty,  and  that  they  were  jiunished  for 
their  own  sins,  though  mention  is  made  of  the  evil 
conduct  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  it  had  been  long 
|iredicted  that  Amalek  slionld  be  destroyed,' 
[C handler'' s  'Life  of  David,'  vol.  i.,  b.  i.,  cli. 
iv. :  see  further,  Butler's  'Analogy,'  part  ii.,  ch. 
iii.) 

10,  11.— God  rejects  him  for  Disobedience. 

11.  It  repentetli  me  that  I  have  set  up  Saul. 
Hepentauce  is  attributed  in  Scripture  to  the 
Divine  Being  when  bad  men  give  Him  cause  to 
alter  His  course  and  method  of  procedure,  and  to 
treat  them  as  if  He  did  'repent'  of  kindness 
shown.  To  the  heart  of  a  man  like  Samuel,  who 
was  above  all  envious  considerations,  and  really 
attached  to  the  king,  so  painful  an  announcement 
moved  all  his  pity,  and  led  hira  to  pass  a  sleepless 
night  of  earnest  intercession.  Samuel,  though  his 
kindly  feelings  were  intensely  pained  by  the  re- 
jection of  Saul,  was  led  afterwards  to  excuse  the 
necessity  of  this  yirocedure,  and  to  acquiesce  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  arrangement  (see  this 
subject  discussed  by  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b. 
vi.,  sec.  2;  ch.  vii.,  sec.  2;  ch.  xii.,  sec.  7;  and 
'Contra  Aiiion,'  b.  ii.,  sec.  30).  12.  Saul  came  to 
Carinel.  In  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  it  is  said  that  Saul  travelled  in  a  chariot. 
C'armel  was  in  the  south  of  Judah  (.Josh.  xv. 
55;  ch.  XXV.  2).  lie  set  him  up  a  place  [t,  a 
hand;  Septuagint,  x^V"]— «•  e.,  a  pillar  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  IS),  indicating  that  whatever  was  the  form 
of  the  monument,  it  was  surmounted,  according 
to  the  ancient  fashion,  by  the  figure  of  a  hand,  the 
symbol  of  power  and  energy.  Jerome  {' Qnseat. 
Hebraica) ')  says,  it  was  a  trinmiihal  arch,  made  of 
myrtle,  jialm,  and  olive  branches.  These  decora- 
tions   might    Lave  been   added  to  heighten  the 
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splendour  of  the  trojihy.  But  it  is  more  thau 
probable  that,  as  the  Hebrew  text  plainly  states, 
the  memorial  of  the  victory  was  iu  the  form  of  a 
colossal  hand  of  stone,  wood,  or  other  durable 
material.  Many  such  forms  of  the  human  hand 
exist  amongst  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt. 
JVie'-vhr  ('Voyage  en  Arabic,'  ii.,  p.  211)  says,  in 
his  description  of  All's  mosque  at  Mesched-Ali, 
that  surmounting  the  dome,  instead  of  a  crescent, 
there  is  a  hand  extended,  to  represent  that  of  Ali. 
The  same  symbol  is  on  the  top  of  the  Alhambra, 
the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  in  Grenada.  The 
erection  of  this  vain-glorious  trophy  was  an  addi- 
tional act  of  disobedience.  His  pride  had  over- 
borne his  sense  of  duty,  in  first  raising  this 
monument  to  his  own  honour,  and  then  going  to 
Gilgal  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God. 

13.  Saul  said  ...  I  have  performed  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord.  Saul  was  either  blinded 
by  a  partial  and  delusive  self-love,  or  he  was,  in 
his  declaration  to  Samuel,  acting  the  part  of  a 
bold  and  artful  hypocrite.  He  jii'ofessed  to  have 
fulfilled  the  Divine  command,  and  that  the  blame 
of  any  defects  in  the  execution,  especially  ia  the 
reservation  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  lay  with  the 
people. 

17.  When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight, 
&c.  Samuel  saw  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and, 
in  discharge  of  the  commission  he  had  received 
before  setting  out,  proceeded  to  denounce  his  con- 
duct as  characterized  by  pride,  rebellion,  and 
obstinate  disobedience.  VVhen  Saul  persisted  in 
declaring  that  he  had  obeyed,  alleging  that  the 
animals  whose  bleating  was  heard  had  been 
reserved  for  a  libci-al  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  his  shuffling,  prevaricating  answer  called 
forth  a  stern  rebuke  from  the  proi)het.  It  well 
deserved  it,  for  the  destination  of  the  spoil  to  the 
altar  was  a  flimsy  pretext,  a  gross  deception  ;  an 
attempt  to  conceal  the  selfishness  of  the  original 
motive  under  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal  and 
gratitude. 


The  humiliation 
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of  Said. 


21 


22 


Amalekites.  But  the  people  took  of  the  spoil,  sheep  and  oxen,  the  chief 
of  the  things  which  should  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  to  sacrifice  unto 
the  Lord  tliy  God  in  Gilgal. 

And  Samuel  said,  ^Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt  offerings 
and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord?     Behold,  ^to  obey 

23  is  better  tlian  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.  For 
rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  ^witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and 
idolatry.     Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  he  hath 

24  also  rejected  thee  from  beiiig  king.  And  ^Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  "I 
have  sinned:  for  I  have  transgressed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and 

25  thy  words:  because  I  ^feared  the  people,  and  obeyed  their  voice.  Now 
therefore,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  my  sin,  and  turn  again  with  me,  that  I 
may  worship  the  Lord, 

And  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  I  will  not  return  with  thee :  "^for  thou  hast 
rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  hath  rejected  thee  from 
being  king  over  Israel.     And  as  Samuel  turned  about  to  go  away,  ^^he 
.28  laid  hold  upon  the  skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  it  rent.     And  Samuel  said 
unto  him,  'The  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  thee  this  day, 

29  and  hath  given  it  to  a  neighbour  of  thine,  t/iat  is  better  than  thou.  And 
also  the  ^Strength  of  Israel  •^will  not  lie  nor  repent:  for  he  is  not  a  man, 

30  that  he  should  repent.  Tlien  he  said,  I  have  sinned :  7/et  ^honour  me  now, 
I  pray  thee,  before  the  elders  of  my  people,  and  before  Israel,  and  turn 

31  again  with  me,  that  I  may  worship  the  Lord  thy  God.  So  Samuel  turned 
again  after  Saul ;  and  Saul  worshipped  the  Lord. 

32  Then   said   Samuel,   Bring  ye  hither  to  me  Agag  the  king  of  the 
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22.  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt 
offerings,  &c.  Samuel  must  not  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  disparaging  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  The  sacrilices  had  been  appointed  by  Divine 
authority,  and  therefore  were  to  be  duly  per- 
formed. But  they  were  merely  expressive  of  the 
faith  and  piety  cherished  by  the  worshippers ;  and 
whenever  the  outward  observance  was  considered 
of  greater  importance  than  the  inward  sentiment 
or  the  spiritual  feeling,  there  was  a  perversion  of 
religion  which  was  displeasing  to  God.  Obe- 
dience is  the  true  test  of  a  religious  profession.  23. 
rebellion  is  as .  .  .  ■witchcraft,  and  stubbornness 
is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry.  Assuming  that  there 
were  teraphim  in  Saul's  family  (ch.  xix.  13),  and 
that  Samuel  knew  it,  these  words  have  a  point 
and  significance  that  must  have  been  deeply  felt. 
24.  I  have  sinned  .  .  .  because  I  feared  the 
people,  and  obeyed  their  voice.  This  was  a 
different  reason  from  the  former  he  had  as- 
signed. It  was  the  language  of  a  man  driven 
to  extremities ;  and  even  had  it  been  true,  the 
principles  expounded  by  Samuel  showed  that  it 
could  have  been  no  extenuation  of  the  offence. 
The  prophet  then  pronounced  the  irreversible  sen- 
tence of  the  rejection  of  Saul  and  his  family.  Dean 
Stanley  says  that  'because  he  thought  sacrifice 
greater  than  obedience,  the  curse  descended  upon 
him'  ('Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,'  second 
series,  p.  22).  Not  so.  He  was  judicially  cut 
off"  for  his  disobedience  of  a  positive  command, 
which,  as  a  theocratic  king,  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  executed.  25.  turn  again  with  me,  that 
I  may  worship  the  Lord.  The  erring  but  proud 
and  obstinate  monarch  was  not  humbled.  He 
was  conscience-smitten  for  the  moment;  but  his 
confession  proceeded  not  from  sincere  repentance, 
but  from  a  sense  of  danger  and  desire  of  averting 
the  sentence  denounced  against  him.  For  the 
sake  of  public  appearance  he  besought  Samuel 
not  to  allow  their  serious  differences  to  transpire, 
but  to  join  with  him  in  a  public  act  of  worship. 
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Under  tlie  influence  of  his  painfully  agitated  feel- 
ings, he  designed  to  offer  sacrifice,  partly  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  for  the  recent  victory,  and 
partly  to  imijlore  mercy  and  a  reversal  of  his 
doom.  It  was,  in  another  view,  a  politic  scheme, 
that  Samuel  might  be  betrayed  into  a  coimte- 
nancing  of  his  design  in  reserving  the  cattle  for 
sacrificing.     Samuel  declined  to  accompany  him. 

27.  he  laid  hold  upon  the  skirt  of  his  mantle 
[•i7*i>?D]— his  upper  tunic,  official  robe— in  a  humble 
and  supplicating  manner  (cf.  Isa.  iv.  1;  Zech.  viii. 
23).  The  verses  that  precede  and  follow  this 
statement  demonstrate  that  the  demeanour  of 
Saul  towards  the  prophet  was  full  of  submission 
and  humility.  The  separation  between  Samuel  and 
Saul  was  an  impassioned  scene,  each  being  over- 
come by  the  force  of  strong  though  different  emo- 
tions. In  an'agony  of  mental  excitement  Saul  took 
hold  of  the  prophet's  dress,  while  he  was  hurrying 
away  in  vehement  anger,  to  detain  him.  The  rend- 
ing of  the  mantle  was  adroitly  pointed  to  as  a 
significant  and  mysterious  representation  of  his 
severance  from  the  throne.  29.  the  Strength  of 
Israel  will  not  lie  ['^ni^K';  nj,'.:]— the  Glory  of  Israel, 

the  Object  of  Israel's  confidence.  He  that  gives 
victory  to  Israel  (cf.  1  Chr.  xxix.  11),  will  not 
lie  nor  repent — i.  e.,  as  Josephus  expresses  it 
('Antiquities,'  b.  vi.,  ch.  vii.,  sec.  5),  'God  will 
persevere  in  what  He  has  decreed  concerning  you : 
to  be  mutable  and  changeable  in  what  is  deter- 
mined is  agreeable  to  human  passions  only,  but  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  Divine  majesty.'  This  was  a 
further  rebuke  of  Saul's  pride  in  rearing  the  Car- 
mel  trophy,  and  an  intimation  that  no  loss  would 
be  sustained  in  Israel  by  his  rejection.  31.  Samuel 
turned  again  after  Saul — not  to  worship  along 
with  him,  but,  first,  that  the  people  might  have 
no  ground,  on  pretence  of  Saul's  rejection,  to  with- 
draw their  allegiance  from  him  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
compensate  for  Saul's  error,  by  executing  God's 
judgment  upon  Agag. 


Samuel  sent  by 
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God  to  Beth-lekem. 


Amalekites.    And  Agag  came  unto  him  delicately.    And  Agag  said,  Surely 

33  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past.  And  Samuel  said,  ^As  tliy  sword  hath 
made  -women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among  women. 
And  ^Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal. 

34  Then  Samuel  went  to  Ramah;  and  Saul  went  up  to  his  bouse  to 

35  •'Gibeah  of  Saul.  And  Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of 
his  death:  nevertheless  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul:  and  the  Lord  repented 
that  he  had  made  Saul  king  over  Israel. 

16  AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul, 
seeing  I  have  rejected  him  from  reigning  over  Israel  ?  "  Fill  thine  horn 
with  oil,  and  go,  I  will  send  thee  to  Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite :  for  I  ^have 

2  provided  me  a  king  among  his  sons.  And  Samuel  said.  How  can  I  go  ? 
if  Saul  hear  it,  he  will  kill  me.     And  the  Lord  said,  Take  an  heifer  ^with 

3  thee,  and  say,  "l  am  come  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  And  call  Jesse  to 
the  ^sacrifice,  and  '^I  will  show  thee  what  thou  shalt  do:  and  thou  ^shalt 
anoint  unto  me  him  whom  I  name  unto  thee. 

4  And  Samuel  did  that  which  the  Lord  spake,  and  came  to  Beth-lehem. 
And  the  elders  of  the  town  -^trembled  at  his  ^coming,  and  said,  ^Comest 

5  thou  peaceably?    And  he  said,  Peaceably:  lam  come  to  sacrifice  unto 
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32.  Agag  came  . . .  delicately— pliantly,  or  cheer- 
fully, since  he  had  gained  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  the  king,  [niinpo,  from  ]1p,  to  be  soft, 
pliant,  is  rendered,  by  Kimchi  and  other  Jewish 
■writers,  '  decked  iu  royal  state.'  Poole  ('Annota- 
tions'), following  them,  translates  it,  'came  in 
delights' — i.  e.,  in  his  ornaments;  not  as  an 
offender  expecting  the  sentence  of  death,  but  in 
that  garb  and  gesture  which  became  his  royal 
state.  And  Agag  said — or,  For  Agag  said,  as  the 
reason  why  he  came  so.  [The  Septuagint  has 
Tpe/xwv,  trembling.]  33.  Samuel  hewed  Agag. 
This  cruel  tyi-ant  met  the  retribution  of  a  righ- 
teous Providence.  Never  has  it  been  unusual  for 
great  or  official  personages  in  the  East  to  perform 
executions  with  their  own  hands  (cf.  Judg.  viii. 
21).  Samuel  did  it  "before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal," 
appointing  that  same  mode  of  punishment  (hitherto 
unknown  in  Israel)  to  be  used  towards  him,  which 
he  had  formerly  used  towards  others. 

CHAP.  XVI.  1-10.— Samuel  sent  by  God  to 
Beth-lehem. 

1.  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul? 
Samuel's  grief  on  account  of  Saul's  rejection, 
accompanied,  doubtless,  by  earnest  prayers  for  his 
restitution,  showed  the  amiable  feelings  of  the 
man  ;  but  they  were  at  variance  with  his  public 
duty  as  a  prophet.  The  declared  purpose  of  God 
to  transfer  the  kingdom  of  Isi-ael  into  other  hands 
than  Saul's  was  not  an  angry  menace,  but  a  fixed 
and  immutable  decree ;  so  that  Samuel  ought  to 
have  sooner  submitted  to  the  peremptory  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  will.  But  to  leave  him  no 
longer  room  to  doubt  of  its  being  unalterable,  he 
was  sent  on  a  private  mission  to  anoint  a  suc- 
cessor to  Saul  (see  on  ch.  x.  1).  The  immediate 
designation  of  a  king  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  the  interest  of  the  nation,  in  the  event  of 
Saul's  death,  which  at  this  time  was  dreaded :  it 
would  establish  David's  title,  and  comfort  the 
minds  of  Samuel  and  other  good  men  with  a  right 
settlement,  whatever  contingency  might  happen. 
Fill  thine  horn  with  oil.  Horns  were  anciently 
used  for  holding  liquors,  which  were  sometimes 
drunk  out  of  them.  They  were  hung  up  on  the 
walls  of  rooms  or  the  poles  of  tents  (Isa.  xxii.  24). 
I  will  send  thee  to  Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite.  The 
genealogy  of  Jesse  is  traced  (Paith  iv.  18-21)  to 
Boaz.  But  the  object  was  merely  to  prove  that 
he  was  a  link  in  the  Messianic  chain  of  descent ; 
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and  it  is  left  quite  unknown  whether  Jesse  was 
the  eldest  of  Obed  and  Boaz's  family,  the  heir  of 
that  wealthy  proprietor,  or  a  younger  son.  That 
he  was  a  comparatively  poor  man  has  been  in- 
ferred from  his  having  a  small  flock,  under  the 
care  of  one  shepherd  only,  his  youngest  son.  At 
the  same  time,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
note  in  the  Anllage,  esteemed  for  his  piety  and 
general  worth  of  character  (cf.  Isa.  xi.  1).  I  have 
provided  me  a  king.  The  language  is  remarkable, 
and  intimates  a  difference  between  this  and  the 
former  king.  Saul  was  the  people's  choice— the 
fruit  of  their  wayward  and  sinful  desires  for  their 
own  honour  and  aggrandizement ;  the  next  was  to 
be  of  God's  nomination,  who  would  consult  the 
divine  glory,  and  selected  from  that  tribe  to  which 
the  pre-eminence  had  been  early  promised  (Gen. 
xlix.  10).  2.  How  can  I  go  ?  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  human  infirmity  in  Samuel.  Since  God 
had  sent  him  on  this  mission,  He  would  protect 
him  in  the  execution.  I  am  come  to  sacrifice. 
This  was  true,  though  not  the  whole  truth,  which 
he  was  not  bound  or  called  upon  to  tell.  It 
seems  to  have  been  customary  with  Samuel  to 
do  this  (cf.  ix.  12),  in  the  different  circuits  to 
which  he  went,  that  he  might  encoura.^e  the  wor- 
sliip  of  God.  It  has  been  formerly  shown  that 
although  the  appointed  place  for  presentation  of 
offerings  was  the  front  court  of  the  national  sanc- 
tuary (see  on  Lev.  xvii.  1-9 ;  Dent.  xii.  .5-7),  iu  not 
a  few  instances  sacrifices  were  offered  elsewhere, 
even  by  prophets  (ch.  vii.  17;  ix.  12;  Judg.  ii.  5; 
1  Ki.  xviii.  19,  S2).  3.  call  Jesse  to  the  sacrifice 
—  i.  €.,  the  social  feast  that  followed  the  peace 
offering.  Samuel,  being  the  offerer,  had  a  right 
to  invite  any  guest  he  pleased. 

4.  the  elders  of  the  town  trembled  at  his 
coming.  Beth-lehem  was  an  obscure  town,  and 
not  within  the  usual  circuit  of  the  judge.  The 
elders  were  naturally  apprehensive,  therefore, 
that  his  arrival  was  occasioned  by  some  extra- 
ordinary reason,  and  that  it  might  entail  evil  upon 
their  town,  in  consequence  of  the  estrangement 
between  Samuel  and  the  king.  'They  might  have 
been  conscious  of  secret  guilt,  and  supposed  that 
Samuel,  coming  among  them  as  the  judicial  vice- 
gerent of  God,  was  about  to  investigate  and 
punish  the  commission  of  some  crime.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  place  have  long  been  proverbial 
for  their  refractory  spirit ;  for  even  in  moaern  times 
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the  Lord:  ''sanctify  yourselves,  and  corae  with  me  to  the  sacrifice.     And 
he  sanctified  Jesse  and  his  sous,  and  called  them  to  the  sacrifice. 

6  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  come,  that  he  looked  ou  ^Eliab, 

7  •^"and  said.  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  before  him.  But  the  Lord  said 
unto  Samuel,  Look  not  on  *his  countenance,  or  on  the  height  of  his 
stature;  because  I  have  refused  him:  iox  Hhe  LORD  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth;  for  man  ™looketh  on  the  ^outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord 

8  looketh  on  "the  heart.     Then  Jesse  called  Abinadab,  and  made  him  pass 

9  before  Samuel.  And  he  said.  Neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen  this.  Then 
Jesse  made  Shammah  to  pass  by.  And  he  said.  Neither  hath  the  Lord 
chosen  this.  Again,  Jesse  made  seven  of  his  sons  to  pass  before  Samuel. 
And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  The  Lord  hath  not  chosen  these. 

And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are  here  all  thy  children?  And  he  said, 
"There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and,  behold,  he  keepeth  the  sheep. 
And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  ^Send  and  fetch  him:  for  we  will  not  sit 
^down  till  he  come  hither.  And  he  sent  and  brought  him  in.  Now  he 
was  'ruddy,  and  withal  ^of  a  beautiful  countenance,  and  goodly  to  look 

13  to.  ''And  the  Lord  said,  Arise,  anoint  him :  for  this  is  he.  Then  Samuel 
took  the  horn  of  oil,  and  anointed  *him  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren:  and 
Hhe  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward.  So 
Samuel  rose  up,  and  went  to  Ramah. 

14  But  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  ^ an  evil  spirit 

15  from  the  Lord  '^troubled  him.     And  Saul's  servants  said  unto  him.  Behold 
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they  have  been  often  at  variance  with  the  reign- 
ing power'  (Hardy's  'Notices  of  the  Holy  Land,'  p. 
174).  5.  sanctify  yourselves— by  the  preparations 
described,  Exod.  xix.  14,  15.  The  elders  were  to 
sanctify  themselves.  Samuel  himself  took  the 
greatest  care  in  the  sanctification  of  Jesse's  family. 
Some,  however,  think  that  the  former  were  in- 
vited only  to  join  in  the  sacrifice,  while  the  family 
of  Jesse  were  invited  by  themselves  to  the  subse- 
quent feast. 

6.  lie  looked  on  Eliab  [^n^Vn,  to  -whom  God  is 
father]— or  Elihu  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18).  and  said, 
Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  before  him.  Here 
Samuel,  in  consequence  of  taking  his  impressions 
from  the  external  appearance,  falls  into  the  same 
error  as  formerly  (ch.  x.  24). 

11-14. — He  anoints  David. 

11.  the  youngest  ...  he  keepeth  the  sheep. 
Jesse,  having  evidently  no  idea  of  David's  wisdom 
and  bravery,  spoke  of  him  as  the  most  unfit ;  as 
one  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  conduct 
of  any  public  affairs.  God,  in  His  providence,  so 
ordered  it  that  the  appointment  of  David  might 
the  more  clearly  appear  to  be  a  Divine  purpose, 
and  not  the  design  either  of  Samuel  or  Jesse. 
Samuel   said  unto   Jesse,  Send  and  fetch  him: 

for  we  will  not  sit  down  till  he  come  hither  [^h 
2b^3]— we  will  not  come  around,  we  will  not  sur- 
round—i.  <•.,  by  sitting  at  table  (cf.  Ps.  cxxviii. 
3).  The  ancient  Hebrews  sat  round  a  low  table, 
with  their  legs  crossed,  as  the  modern  Orientals 
do ;  for  the  luxurious  practice  of  reclining  was  not 
introduced  into  Judea  till  a  late  period  in  the 
Old  Testament  history.  David  had  not  been 
sanctified  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  because, 
owing  to  his  absence  from  home,  he  had  not  been 
invited  to  the  sacrifice ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
returned  to  his  pastoral  duties  the  moment  the 
special  business  on  which  he  had  been  summoned 
■was  done.  12.  he  was  ruddy,  &c.  ['pioiN,  red,  red 
or  auburn  haired  (Gen.  xxv.  25);  Septuagint, 
-TTi/ppa/cjjs ;  Vulgate,  rufus.  Josep/ms,  on  the  other 
hand  ('Antiquities,'  b.  vi.,  ch.  viii.,  sec.  1),  refers 
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this  expression  to  his  tawny  complexion,  Joi/fios  tijv 
xpo'ai/].  withal  of  a  beautiful  countenance  [n?' 
D'w]— bright  or  beautiful  in  his  eyes.  [The  Sep- 
tuagint has  fx^Ta  KaXXov^  6(pQa.\txiav,  with  beauty 
of  eyes;  while  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  vi.,  ch. 
viii.,  sec.  1)  describes  him  as  yoyyd^  tus  ot/zeis, 
sharp,  penetrating  eyes.]  and  goodly  to  look  on 
[•KT  31D1,  and  comely  in  person ;  Septuagint,  ayaS-os 
opdcrei  Kvpiw,  uncommonly  graceful  and  well-pro- 
portioned]. '  It  will  be  observed  that  although  his 
physical  qualities  and  external  attractions  are  so 
minutely  specified  as  engaging  the  notice  and 
admiration  of  beholders,  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  selected  for  the  regal  olfice  implies  that 
he  possessed  the  right  state  and  dispositions  of 
mind  (v.  7).  Josejihus  says  that  David  was  _  ten, 
while  most  modern  commentators  are  of  opinion 
that  he  must  have  been  fifteen,  years  of  age.  the 
Lord  said,  Arise,  anoint  him :  for  this  is  he. 
This  symbolical  ceremony  was  performed  only  on 
the  first  of  a  royal  dynasty  (ch.  x.  1).  13.  Ihen 
Samuel  took  the  born  of  oil,  and  anointed  him. 
This  transaction  must  have  been  strictly  private, 
according  to  Josephus,  who  states  that  Samuel 
whispered  the  object  of  it  in  his  ear.  But  the 
sacred  historian  says  expressly  that  it  was  done 
"in  the  midst  cf  his  brethren."  Whether  the 
elders  of  Beth-lehem  were  iiresent  or  not,  Jesse 
and  all  his  sons  were  witnesses  of  the  ceremony, 
and  cognizant  of  its  import,  (see  end  of  ch.  xvii.) 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from 
that  day  forward— (see  on  ch.  x,  1.)  '  The  anoint- 
ing is  placed  in  causal  connection  with  the  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit,  the  former  typifying 
what  the  latter  secured  (cf.  Mark  vi.  13;  Jas.  v, 
14) :  it  was  a  seal  and  pledge  of  the  blessings 
which  the  Lord  bestowed  upon  the  rulers  of 
the  nation  for  the  people's  good'  {Hengstenber<j, 
'  Christology,'  iii.,  p.  125). 

14.  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him 
|-nnD  ri)r\)  r\r\\,  and  a  spirit  of  defection  (apostasy) 
from  the  Lord].  There  is  no  reason,  from  the 
phraseology   of   the   text,   to   believe  that   the 
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war  agaiiist  Israel. 


16  now,  an  evil  spirit  from  God  troubleth  thee.  Let  our  lord  now  command 
thy  servants,  i':hich  are  before  thee,  to  seek  out  a  man,  who  is  a  cunning 
player  on  an  harp:  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from 
God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be 

17  well.     And  Saul  said  unto  his  servants.  Provide  me  now  a  man  that  can 

18  play  well,  and  bring  him  to  me.  Then  answered  one  of  the  servants,  and 
said,  Behold,  I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite,  that  is  cunning 
in  playing,  and  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  pnident  in 

19  ^matters,  and  a  comely  person,  and  the  "'Lord  is  with  him.  Wherefore 
Saul  sent  messengers  unto  Jesse,  and  said.  Send  me  David  thy  son,  which 

20  is  "^  with  the  sheep.     And  Jesse  took  an  ass  laden  with  bread,  and  a  bottle 

21  of  wine,  and  a  kid,  and  sent  them  by  David  his  son  unto  Saul.  And 
David   came   to    Saul,    and  ^  stood    before   him  :    and   he   loved   him 

22  greatly;  and  he  became  his  armour-bearer.  And  Saul  sent  to  Jesse, 
saying.  Let  David,  I  pray  thee,  stand  before  me;   for  he  hath  found 

23  favour  in  my  sight.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from 
God  was  upon  Saul,  that  ^  David  took  an  harp,  and  jjlayed  with  his 
hand :  so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed 
from  him. 

17  NOW  the  Philistines  gathered  together  their  armies  to  battle,  and  were 
gathered  together  at  "Shochoh,  which  belongetk  to  Judah,  and  pitched 
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Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  ascribe  every 
lualiguant  disorder  as  "from  the  Lord."  Saul  was 
possessed  of  a  devil  ;  for  it  is  evident  from  the 
symptoms,  as  well  as  the  remedy  proposed,  that  his 
attendants  regarded  his  malady  as  a  natural,  not 
an  extraordinary  or  miraculous,  disease.  It  was 
manifestly  a  case  of  hypochondria.  But  his  bodily 
distemper  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of  his 
temper  (Mead,  'Medica  Sacra,'  p.  26).  His  own 
gloomy  reflections,  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
not  acted  up  to  the  character  of  an  Israelitish 
king,  the  loss  of  his  throne,  and  the  extinction 
of  his  royal  house,  made  him  jealous,  irritable, 
vindictive,  and  subject  to  fits  of  morbid  mel- 
ancholy, and  even  of  violent  frenzy.'  [The 
Septuagiut  has  kTrviyeu  avTov  irvevjxa  irov^pov  -wapa. 
Kvpiov,  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  choked, 
strangled  him.]  Josephtts  also  ('Antiquities,'  b. 
vi.,  ch.  viii.,  sec.  2)  says  'that  some  strange  dis- 
orders came  upon  him,  and  brought  upon  him  such 
suffocations  as  were  ready  to  choke  him.'  15. 
Saul's  servants  said  unto  him.  The  Hebrew 
physicians  knew  of  no  remedy  for  a  malady  of 
this  sort  but  music,  which  'has  charms  to  soothe 
the  savage  breast;'  and  accordingly  they  advised 
to  obtain  the  services  of  a  x^erson  skilful  in  instru- 
mental music.  18.  Then  answered  one  of  the 
servants.  Jewish  tradition  points  to  'Doeg{Jerome, 
'Qusest.  Hebraicre').  Whether  he  or  some  other 
of  the  king's  attendants,  it  appears  that  David's 
talents  and  accomplishments  as  a  musician  were 
already  celebrated.  19.  Saul  sent  messengers 
unto  Jesse  .  ,  .  Send  me  David.  In  the  East 
the  command  of  a  king  is  imperative  ;  and  Jesse, 
however  reluctant  and  alarmed,  had  no  alternative 
but  to  comply.  20.  Jesse  took  an  ass  .  .  .  and 
sent  them .  .  .  unto  Saul— as  a  token  of  homage 
and  respect.  "  An  ass  laden  with."  These  two 
last  words  are  supplemented  by  our  translators. 
[The  Hebrew  text  is  nnS  "linn,  an  ass  of  bread ; 
which  the  Septuagint  renders  yo/Ao^i  apTwv,  a 
homer  of  loaves.]  Reland  {'Disser.  de  inscrip. 
Nummor.  Samar.')  adduces  a  great  number  of 
quotations  from  Greek  writers,  showing  that  the 
ancients  used  a  bottle  with  two  long  handles,  which, 
from  their  resemblance  to  asses'  ears,  were  called 
\ovoi\  asses ;  and  the  Greek  poet  Sosibus says  of  one 
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of  his  heroes,  'He  ate  three  times  in  the  space  of  a 
single  day  three  great  asses  of  bread'  [apTwv  -rpeis 
oi/oDs];  which  Casaubon  understood  to  signify  the 
lading  of  three  asses ;  whereas  the  true  meaning  is, 
the  contents  of  three  vases  or  jars  called  asses 
(see  on  ch.  xxv.  18:  cf.  Exod.  viii.  14;  Judg.  xv. 
16,  where  the  word  is  "heaps  upon  heaps" — lit., 
asses  upon  asses  ;  i.  e.,  it  signifies,  not  an  animal, 
but  a  measure,  or  amount  of  anything).  According 
to  this  import  of  the  expression,  the  clause  will 
stand  thus  :  Jesse  took  a  heap  or  pile  of  loaves. 
and  a  hottle  of  wine  [inj,  a  skin  (cf.  Josh.  ix.  4, 
13 ;  also  Judg.  iv.  19).  The  word  is  applied  to  a 
substance  soft,  moist,  or  moistened  into  pliancy. 
They  were  rendered  fit  for  preserving  wine  or 
other  liquids  by  being  suspended  in  the  smoke 
(Ps.  ix.  83).  21.  David  came  to  Saul.  Provi- 
dence thus  prepared  David  for  his  destiny,  by 
placing  him  in  a  way  to  become  acquainted  witli 
the  manners  of  the  court,  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom, 
became  Ms  armour-bearer.  This  choice,  as  being 
an  expression  of  the  king's  partiality,  shows  how 
honourable  the  office  was  held  to  be.  23.  David 
took  an  harp,  and  played  with  Ms  hand  [T'.jan, 

the  kinnor] — not  the  large,  lieavy  instrument 
denoted  by  the  word  harp  amongst  us,  but  the 
lyre,  a  light,  portable  instrument,  resembling  a 
bow  in  shape.  The  performers  played  on  this 
instrument  both  in  a  standing  (v.  21)  and  a  sitting 
posture.  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well.  The 
ancients  believed  that  music  had  a  mysterious 
influence  in  healinij  mental  disorders  (see  '  Dis- 
sertatio  Historico-Theologica  de  Sauleper  musicam 
curato,'  by  Casper  Lcescherus,  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity at  Wittemberg,  1868;  'Memoiresdel'Acad^mie 
rran9oise,'  1707 ;  Issac  Vossius,  '  De  Poematum 
cantu  et  rhythmi  yiribus;'  Kitfo's  'Daily  Bible 
Illustrations,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  253,  254). 

CHAP.  XVII.  1-3.— The  Israelites  and  Phil- 
istines BEING  READY  TO  BaTTLE — 

1.  the  Philistines  gathered  together  their  arm- 
ies—twenty-seven years  after  their  overthrow  at 
Michmash.  Having  now  recovered  their  spirits 
and  strength,  they  sought  an  oiiportunity  of  wiping 
out  the  infamy  of  that  national  disaster,  as  well  as 
of  regaining   their  lost  ascendancy  over  Israel 
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a  combat. 


2  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah,  in  ^Ephes-dammim.  And  Saul  and  the 
men  of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  and  pitched  by  the  valley  of  Elah, 

3  and  ^set  the  battle  in  array  against  the  Philistines.  And  the  Philistines 
stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel  stood  on  a  mountain  on 
the  other  side :  and  thei'e  was  a  valley  between  them. 

4  And  there  went  out  ^a  champion  out  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines, 
named  ^Goliath  of  Gath,  whose  height   teas    *six  cubits  and  a  span. 

5  And  he  had  an  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  ^ armed  with  a 
coat  of  mail ;  and  the  weight  of  the  coat  teas  five  thousand  shekels  of 

6  brass.     And  he  had  greaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs,  and  a  *' target  of  brass 

7  between  his  shoulders.  And  the  staff  of  his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's 
beam;  and  his  spear's  head  weighed  six  hundred  shekels  of  iron:  and 

8  one  bearing  a  shield  went  before  him.     And  he  stood  and  cried  unto 
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Shochoh — now  Shuweikeh,  a  towu  marked  by 
ancient  ruins,  nine  Roman  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  towards  Jerusalem,  situated  on  the  southern 
side  of  a  s]iacious  wady,  which  extends  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  the  spurs  of  the  Judah 
hills  till  it  opens  down  into  the  Shephelah,  or 
jilain  of  Philistia.  Azekah — now  Zakariyeh,  an- 
other site  of  ancient  ruins  on  a  round  projecting 
eminence,  about  two  miles  distant,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  valley.  Ephes-dammim — '  the  portion 
or  effusion  of  blood'  [Sejituagint,  Ecpepfxen ;  Alex- 
andrian, acpio-So/jifxtiu],  lying  between  the  other 
two,  and  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  Philistine 
encampment.  2.  Saul  and  the  men  of  Israel 
.  .  .  pitched  by  the  valley  of  Elah  TPni??]— a  long, 
broad,  depressed  plain,  lying  between  two  parallel 
ranges  of  hills.  [nSiS'n,  of  the  terebinth,  tlje  shiltim- 
loood  (the  hutm  of  the  Arabs) ;  probably  some 
remarkable  tree  of  this  siiecies  which  grew  there 
(now  Wady  es-Sumt,  valley  of  the  acacia  tree), 
with  which  at  present  it  abounds.]  This  valley, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  three  lateral  ones — viz., 
Wady  el-Musurr  from  the  east,  Wady  es-Sur  from 
the  south,  and  another,  name  unknown,  from 
the  north — opens  into  the  great  Wady  Sur.lr, 
anciently  the  valley  of  Sorek.  It  is  a  fertile  plain, 
flanked  on  the  north  and  south  by  lowly  hills, 
and  abounding  with  grain  produce,  except  'in  the 
spots  covered  by  acacia  thickets  and  olive  plauta- 
ticms.'  Bob'mson  states  that  the  largest  terebinth 
lie  saw  in  all  the  country  was  in  Wady  es-Stir,  a 
little  above  the  spot  where  it  emerges  into  Wady 
es-SSmt.  On  the  slopes  of  the  ojiposite  hills  the 
hostile  armies  were  encamped.  3.  and  there  was  a 
valley  between  them  [N;an,  the  ravine].  'A 
close  examination  of  the  locality  would  show, 
what,  indeed,  a  closer  inspection  of  the  text  sug- 
gests, that  the  ravine  between  the  two  armies  was 
the  glen  into  which  the  valley  contracted  in  its 
descent  towards  the  plain  of  Philistia '  (Stanley, 
'  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  Appendix,  sec.  2).  [Sep- 
tuagint,  Kal  6  avXwu  aua  fxearov  uvtCjv,  the  narrow 
I>assage :  the  glen  was  between  them]  (see  on  v. 
52). 

4-11.— GOLLiTH  CHALLENGES  A  CoMBAT, 

4.  there  went  out  a  champion— Hebrew,  a  man 

between  two ;  i.  e.,  a  person  who,  on  the  part  of  his 
own  people,  undertook  to  determine  the  national 
quarrel  by  engaging  in  single  combat  with  a  chosen 
warrior  in  the  hostile  army.  This  was  frequently 
done  in  ancient  warfare,  when  the  issue  of  the 
contest  depended  on  the  personal  strength  and 
courage  of  the  combatants;  and  the  well-known 
story  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  shows  that  the 
custom  was  transmitted  even  to  classic  times. 
out  of  the  camp  [niiiisn,  plural]— from  the  armies 
or  hosts  of  the  Philistines,  named  Goliath  of 
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Gath  [n^7J,  supposed  to  be  from  rhh,  same  as  npij, 
exile,  migration  ;  and  if  this  derivation  be  correct, 
it  suggests  that  Goliath  was  not  his  proper  name, 
but  an  appellative  bestowed  on  him  as  one  of  the 
ancient  liephaim,  who,  on  being  dispossessed  of 
their  native  territory  by  an  invasion  of  Ammonites, 
took  refuge  with  the  Philistines  (Deut.  xi.  20-2,3). 
And  this  idea  seems  to  obtain  support  from  the 
fact,  that  the  name  is  given  to  another  giant  called 
Lahmi  (see  on  1  Chr.  xx.  5).  Another  derivation, 
however,  is  mentioned  by  Gesenius,  from  an  Arabic 
word  signifying  'strong.']  whose  height  was  six 
cubits  and  a  span.  Taking  a  cubit  at  the  stand- 
ard of  21  inches,  the  stature  of  the  champion  would 
be  lOg  feet.  [But  the  Septuagint  has  iii|/os  avrou 
Tecrcrnptou  Tri'iyttov  Kal  o-Tn3'a/j>)s,  his  height  was  four 
cubits  and  a  span=8  feet  and  a  little  more;  and 
the  statement  of  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  vi., 
ch.  ix.,  sec.  1)  coincides  with  this  estimate  of  the 
giant's  tallness ;  so  that,  even  according  to  the 
reduced  scale  of  reckoning,  he  must  have  been  a 
person  of  monstrous  dimensions.]  5.  helmet  of 
brass.  The  Philistine  helmet  had  the  appearance 
of  a  row  of  feathers  set  in  a  tiara,  or  metal  baud, 
to  wliich  were  attached  scales  of  the  same  material, 
for  the  defence  of  the  neck  and  the  sides  of  the 
face,  a  coat  of  mail— a  kind  of  corslet,  quilted 
with  leather  or  plates  of  metal,  reaching  only  to 
the  chest,  and  supported  by  shoulder  straps, 
leaving  the  shoulders  and  arms  at  full  liberty.  6. 
greaves  of  brass— boots  for  the  defence  of  the 
leg,  rising  to  nearly  the  knee,  and  without  feet, 
terminating  at  the  ancle,  made  of  bull's  hide 
leather,  wood,  or  in  one  plate  of  metal,  but  rounded 
to  the  shape  of  the  leg,  and  often  lined  with 
felt  or  sponge.  Some  of  the  ancient  greaves,  how- 
ever, did  not  come  so  far  up  as  the  knee.  They 
frequently  were  made  to  open  behind,  and  were 
fastened  by  buttons,  buckles,  or  ties  to  the  leg. 
More  rarely  the  lacing  was  in  front.  The  object 
contemplated  in  the  wearing  of  this  defensive 
armour  was  to  protect  tlie  calf,  rather  than  the 
shin ;  and  hence,  in  time  of  battle,  they  were  some- 
times worn  only  on  the  left  leg,  which,  with  the 
left  side,  was  commonly  the  parts  of  the  body 
mo.st  exposed  in  action,  on  account  of  the  buckler 
being  worn  on  the  left  arm.  They  were  useful  iu 
guarding  the  legs,  not  only  against  the  spikes  of 
the  enemy,  but  in  making  way  among  thorns  and 
briers  (see  Layards  'Nineveh  and  its  Remains,' 
ii.,  p.  337).  a  target  of  brass— a  circular  frame 
carried  at  the  back,  suspended  by  a  long  belt 
wliicli  crossed  the  breast  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  loins.  7.  staff  of  his  spear— rather  under  five 
feet  long,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  a  javelin 
(ch.  xix.  10).  It  had  an  iron  head,  one  bearing 
a  shield.  In  consequence  of  their  great  size  and 
weight,  the  Orieutal  warrior  had  a  triisty  and 
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the  armies  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  come  oiit  to  set 
your  battle  in  array?  am  not  I  a  Philistine,  and  ye  ""servants  to  Saul? 
9  choose  you  a  man  for  5^ou,  and  let  him  come  down  to  me.  If  he  be  able 
to  fight  with  me,  and  to  kill  me,  then  will  we  be  your  servants:  but  if  I 
prevail  against  him,  and  kill  him,  then  shall  ye  be  our  servants,  and ''serve 

10  us.     And  the  Philistine  said,  I  'defy  the  armies  of  Israel  this  day;  give 

11  me  a  man,  that  we  may  fight  together.  When  Saul  and  all  Israel  heard 
those  words  of  the  Philistine,  they  were  dismayed,  and  greatly  afraid. 

12  Now  David  was  -^the  son  of  ^that  Ephrathite  of  Beth-lehem-judah, 
whose  name  teas  Jesse;    and  he  had  ^ eight  sons:    and  the  man  went 

13  among  men  for  an  old  man  in  the  days  of  Saul.  And  the  three  eldest 
sons  of  Jesse  went  aw(^  followed  Saul  to  the  battle:  and  'the  names  of 
his  three  sons  that  went  to  the  battle  were  Eliab  the  first-born ;  and 

14  next  unto  him,  Abinadab;  and  the  third,  Shammah.     And  David  icas 

15  the  youngest:  and  the  three  eldest  followed  Saul.     But  David  went  and 

16  returned  from  Saul  to  feed  his  father's  sheep  at  Beth-lehem.  And  the 
Philistine  drew  near  morning  and  evening,  and  presented  himself  forty 
days. 

17  And  Jesse  said  unto  David  his  son,  Take  now  for  thy  brethren  an 
ephah  of  this  parched  corn,  and  these  ten  loaves,  and  run  to  the  camp 

18  to  thy  brethren;  and  carry  these  ten  '''cheeses  unto  the  ^captain  of  their 
thousand,  and  •^look  how  thy  brethren  fare,  and  take  their  pledge. 

19  Now  Saul,  and  they,  and  all  the  men  of  Israel,  were  in  the  valley  of 
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skilful  friend,  whose  office  it  was  to  bear  the 
large  shield,  behind  which  he  avoided  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  enemy.  He  was  covered,  cap- 
a-])ied,  with  defensive  armour,  while  he  had  only 
two  offensive  weapons— a  sword  by  his  side  and  a 
spear  in  his  hand.  10.  I  defy  the  armies  of  Israel 
.  .  .  give  me  a  man,  that  we  may  fight  together. 
la  cases  of  single  combat,  a  warrior  used  to  go 
out  in  front  of  his  party,  and,  advancing  towards 
the  opposite  ranks,  challenge  some  one  to  light 
with  him.  If  his  formidable  appearance,  or  great 
reputation  for  yihysical  strength  and  heroism, 
deterred  any  from  accepting  the  challenge,  he 
used  to  parade  himself  within  hearing  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  speechify  in  a  loud,  boastful, 
bravado  style,  defying  them,  and  pouring  out 
torrents  of  abuse  and  insolence  to  provoke  their 
resentment. 

12-16.— David  accepts  the  Challenge,  and 
SLAYS  Him. 

Cf.  on  ch.  xvi.  14-23.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the 
Septuagint  omits  the  whole  passage  (vv.  12-32) ; 
and  Kennkott  {'  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Text') 
maintains  the  propriety  of  its  omission  as  an  inter- 
polation (pp.  418-4:32;  also  pp.  554-558).  But  the 
internal  evidence  in  support  of  its  authenticity  is 
strong;  and  TiscJiendorf,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition, 
asserts  it  on  the  authority  of  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  [The  Alexandrian  version  begins  this  12th 
verse,  km  ei-m  Aayi5.]  (See  observations  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter.)  16.  the  Philistine  .  .  .  pre- 
sented himself  forty  days— /.  e.,  probably  for  a 
long  time,  as  the  iihrase  is  frequently  used  in  the 
East  (see  on  Gen.  vii.  12). 

17.  Take  now  for  thy  brethren.  In  those  times 
campaigns  seldom  lasted  above  a  few  days.  The 
soldiers  were  volunteers  or  militia,  who  were 
suiiplied  with  provisions  from  time  to  time  by 
their  friends  at  home.  The  Arab  women  still 
carry  provisions  to  their  husbands  v/hen  out  on 
fighting  expeditious  (Van  de  Velde^  ii.,  p.  146). 
parched  com  [^*'?,^^,  only  here,  '^P]  —  roasted  corn 
(see  on  ch.  xxv.  8;  Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Kuth  ii.  14;  2 
S»m.  xvii.  28).  18.  carry  these  ten  cheeses  unto 
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the  captain— to  enlist  his  kind  attention.  [s'n-;ri; 
^^^v  '^s'l'^.  ten  cuttings  (slices  of  curdled  milk—?,  e. , 
soft  cheese)  [Gewnius).  The  Septuagint  has  kui  t«9 
OeKa  (7'rjOUf/)a\ii5as  tod  yaXaKTvi  tovto'j,  and  ten 
rounds  (little  forms,  shapes)  of  this  milk.]  Oriental 
cheeses  are  very  small,  resembling  in  shape  and 
size  our  penny  loaves,  as  the  cheeses  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  seem  also  to  have  been  (cf.  Job  x.  10; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  15);  and  although  they  are  frecpiently 
made  of  so  soft  a  consistence  as  to  resemble  curds, 
those  which  David  carried  seem  to  have  been  fully 
formed,  pressed,  and  sufficiently  dried  to  admit 
of  their  being  carried.  [The  Hebrew  word  l""^n 
signifies  not  only  a  cutting  or  slice,  but  a  threshing- 
sledge  ;  and  hence  Harmer  ('  Observations,'  i.,  pji. 
510,  511)  supposes  that  '  what  Jesse  bid  his  son 
David  carry  to  the  officer  of  the  ai'my  were  ten 
baskets,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  their  thresh- 
ing instruments,  in  which  was  coagulated  milk. 
Baskets  made  of  rushes  or  the  dwarf  palm  are  the 
cheese  vats  of  Barbary  (Shaw's  'Travels,'  p.  168); 
into  these  they  put  the  curds,  and,  binding  them  up 
close,  press  them.  But  the  Eastern  cheeses  arc 
of  so  very  soft  a  consistency,  after  their  being 
pressed,  and  even  when  they  are  brought  to  be 
eaten,  that  Sandys  imagined  they  were  not  pressed 
at  all, — "  a  beastly  kind  of  unpressed  cheese  that 
lies  in  a  lump,"  being  his  description  of  this  part 
of  the  Eastern  diet.  jS^ow,  if  the  cheeses  sent  by 
Jesse  were  as  soft  and  tender  as  those  now  in  use 
in  the  East,  or  if  the  milk  was  only  coagulated,  so 
as  to  be  what  we  mean  by  the  word  curds,  which 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  in  the  East, 
can  we  imagine  any  way  more  commodious  for 
the  carrying  them  to  the  army  than  in  the  rush- 
baskets  in  which  curds  were  formed  into  cheese?' 
(See  on  2  Sam.  xvii.  29;  Job  x.  10 :  also  see  Biirck- 
kardt,  *  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,'  i.,  p.  60).  take 
their  pledge.  Tokens  of  the  soldiers'  health  and 
safety  were  sent  home  in  the  convenient  form  of 
a  lock  of  their  hair,  a  piece  of  their  nail,  or  such 
like.  Some  think  that  notliing  more  is  meant 
by  'taking  their  pledge'  than  that  Jesse  w-ished 
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20  Elah,  fighting  with  the  Philistines.  And  David  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  left  the  sheep  with  a  keeper,  and  took,  and  went,  as  Jesse 
had  commanded  him;  and  he  came  to  the  ° trench,  as  the  host  was  going 

21  forth  to  the  ^° fight,  and  shouted  for  the  battle.     For  Israel  and  tlie 

22  Philistines  had  put  the  battle  in  array,  array  against  army.  And  David 
left  ^^his  carriage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper  of  the  carriage,  aud  ran  into 

23  the  army,  and  came  and  ^^ saluted  his  brethren.  And  as  he  talked  with 
them,  behold,  there  came  up  the  champion  (the  Philistine  of  Gath,  Goliath 
by  name)  out  of  the  armies  of  the  Philistines,  and  spake  according  to  the 

24  same  words :  and  David  heard  them.  And  all  the  men  of  Israel,  when 
they  saw  the  man,  fled  ^^from  him,  and  were  sore  afraid. 

25  And  the  men  of  Israel  said.  Have  ye  seen  this  man  that  is  come  up? 
surely  to  defy  Israel  is  he  come  up:  and  it  shall  be,  that  the  man  who 
killeth  him,  the  king  will  enrich  him  with  great  riches,  and  ^'will  give  him 
his  daughter,  and  make  his  father's  house  free  in  Israel. 

26  And  David  spake  to  the  men  that  stood  by  him,  saying,  What  shall 
be  done  to  the  man  that  killeth  this  Philistine,  and  taketh  away  'the 
reproach  from  Israel?  for  who  is  this  '"uncircumcised  Philistine,  that  he 

27  should  defy  the  armies  of  '"'the  living  God  ?  And  the  people  answered  him 
after  this  manner,  saying,  So  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  that  killeth  him. 

28  And  Eliab  his  eldest  brother  heard  when  he  spake  unto  the  men :  and 
"Eliab's  anger  was  kindled  against  David,  and  he  said.  Why  earnest  thou 
down  hither?  and  with  whom  hast  thou  left  those  few  sheep  in  the 
wilderness?     I  know  thy  pride,  and  the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart;  for 

29  thou  art  come  down  that  thou  mightest  see  the  battle.     And  David  said. 
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David  to  bring  some  proof  or  assurance  of  their 
having  got  the  provisions  he  had  sent. 

20.  David .  .  .  left  the  steep  with  a  keeper  [nni?] 
— a  watchman,  and  hence  a  shepherd.  This  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  hired  shepherd  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  master  cr  one  of  the  family. 
trench  [n7j;'!3n,  the  wagon-rampart]— some  rude 
attempt  at  a  rampart,  formed  by  a  line  of  carts  or 
chariots,  which  from  the  earliest  times  was  the 
practice  of  nomad  people  (see  on  Judg.  vii.  20). 
as  the  host .  .  .  shouted  for  the  battle—?,  e.,  h? 
lieard  as  he  arrived  the  well-known  war  cry  of 
Israel  (cf.  Num.  xxiii.  21 ;  Josh.  vi.  5;  Judg.  vii. 
20).  22.  David  left  his  carriage  In  the  hand  of 
the  keeper  of  the  carriage— /«7.,  left  the  vessels 
(stores)  from  upon  him  (with  which  he  was  charged) 
in  the  hand  of  the  keeper  of  tlie  stores.  [The 
Septuagint,   -ra    ctkivij    uvtcv  a(/)'   eavTOV  67ri  X^'P" 

ct>u\aKo^.]  and  ran  into  the  army  [nair^n]- to 
the  array ;  the  army  drawn  up  in  battle  order. 
[Septuagint,  eis  Ttju  irapaTu^iv,  to  the  disposi- 
tion, the  line  by  the  standard  of  Judah.]  and 
saluted  his  brethren  [oi^s-'V  vn^h  ^niU':}]  —  and 
asked  his  brethren  of  peace  ;  i.  e..  after  the  welfare 
of  his  brethren.  23.  And  as  he  talked  ,  .  .  Goliath 
.  .  .  spake  according  to  the  same  words— i.  <?., 
repeated  the  challenge. 

25.  the  men  of  Israel  said,  Have  ye  seen 
this  man?  On  perceiving  the  dismay  of  the 
Israelite  soldiers,  David  was  astonished,  and 
ran  with  eager  curiosity  from  man  to  man,  and 
from  rank  to  rank,  inquiring  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  affair,  and  whether  any  or 
what  reward  was  promised  to  the  person  who 
sliould  free  his  countrymen  from  the  reproach  of 
the  unaccepted  challenge,  make  his  father's 
house  free  in  Israel-i.  e.,  liis  family  should  be 
exempted  from  the  impositions  and  service  to 
which  the  general  body  of  the  Israelites  were 
subjected, 
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28.  Eliab  his  eldest  brother  heard  .  .  ,  and 
Eliab's  anger  was  kindled  against  David.  The 
language  of  Eliab  is  very  churlish,  and  shows  very 
clearly  that  he  spoke,  not  under  the  influence  of 
sudden  and  momentary  irritation,  but  of  a  settled 
dislike  and  rooted  jealousy,  with  whom  hast 
thou  left  those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness? 
David  himself  was  young,  and  he  may  have  had 
to  commit  his  flock  to  the  care  of  one  younger 
than  himself.  In  the  East,  particularly  amongst 
the  Arab  nomads,  when  the  wariiors  of  a  tribe 
are  engaged  in  distant  forays,  or  in  war,  their  tents 
and  flocks  are  frequently  left  to  the  care  of  a  mere 
child.  Whilst  the  child  in  a  civilized  country  is 
still  under  the  care  of  its  nurse,  the  Bedouin  boy 
is  compelled  to  exercise  his  highest  faculties  ;  and 
on  his  prudence  or  sagacity  may  sometimes  de- 
pend the  safety  of  his  tribe.  I  know  thy  pride 
npll— thy  insolence,  from  a  root  signifying  to 
boil  over  as  water ;  and  the  reference  seems  to 
have  been  to  the  jiroud,  ambitious  aspirations  of 
David,  as  indicated  by  the  jirevailing  tenor  of 
his  words  and  actions.  [The  Septuagint,  n-rju 
vTrepiirpavtau  (tpv,  thy  excessive  pride.]  and  the 
haughtiness  of  thine  heart  [■^nn'p  $n  n!>si  ;  Septua- 
gint, Kai  Tnv  KOKiai'  T7;s  Kapmas]— and  the  evil  or 
perversity  of  thy  heart,  for  thou  art  come  down 
that  thou  mightest  see  the  battle.  Under  his 
jaundiced  impressions,  this  eldest  brother  miscon- 
strued the  demonstrations  of  joy  which  David 
testified  on  learning  that  his  brothers  were  well, 
alleging  that  the  real  object  of  David's  journey 
to  the  camp  was  to  see  the  battle.  'Such  an 
idea,'  as  Kitto  well  remarks,  'could  not  have 
occurred  to  him,  had  not  the  warlike  tastes  of 
David  already  been  well  known  to  his  family. 
It  is  more  than  i)robable,  from  this  and  other 
circumstances,  that  he  had  already  wished  to 
join  in  the  first  instance  with  his  brother.'?,  but 
had  not  been  allowed  by  his  friends  to  do  so. 
But  this  is  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
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What  have  I  now  done?  Is  ''^ there  not  a  cause?  And  he  turned  from 
him  toward  another,  and  spake  after  the  same  ^* manner:  and  the  people 
answered  him  again  after  the  former  manner.  And  when  the  words  were 
heard  which  David  spake,  they  rehearsed  them  before  Saul;  and  he  ^^sent 
for  him. 

And  David  said  to  Saul,  'Let  no  man's  heart  fail  because  of  him; 
'"thy  servant  will  go  and  fight  with  this  Philistine.  And  Saul  said  to 
David,  *Thou  art  not  able  to  go  against  this  Philistine  to  fight  with  him : 

34  for  thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth.  And 
David  said  unto  Saul,  Thy  servant  kept  his  father's  sheep,  and  there 

35  came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  a  ^''lamb  out  of  the  liock;  and  I  went 
out  after  him,  and  smote  him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth  :  and 
when  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him, 

36  and  slew  him.  Thy  servant  slew  both  the  lion  and  the  bear;  and  this 
uncircumcised  Philistine  shall  be  as  one  of  them,  seeing  he  hath  defied 

37  the  armies  of  the  living  God.  David  said  moreover,  *  The  Lord  that 
delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear. 
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expressions  of  Eliab,  wliich  must  have  been 
founded  on  wider  experience ;  and  to  tliose  who 
have  studied  the  character  of  David  it  will  appear 
almost  certain  that  he  had  often  been  led  to  speak 
of  his  desire  to  see  Israel  rid  of  the  oppressors 
who  had  laid  her  honour  in  the  dust,  and  of 
his  hope  to  take  some  part  in  the  great  work  of 
rending  the  Philistine  yoke  from  her  fair  neck' 
(Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  July.  1848).  29. 
David  said,  What  have  I  now  done  ?  Is  there  not 
a  cause? — i.e..  Is  there  not  force  and  reason  in 
■what  I  have  said?  Is  the  state  of  our  country 
so  desperate  that  there  is  no  hope  of  an  Israelite 
being  able,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  encounter 
and  discomfit  this  arrogant  giant?  30.  And  he 
turned  from  him  toward  another,  and  spake 
after  the  same  manner.  His  eager  enquiries 
were  addressed  to  various  persons,  till,  in  the 
directing  providence  of  God,  they  were  reported 
to  the  king,  who  summoned  him  into  the  royal 
presence. 

33.  Saul  said  to  David,  Thou  art  not  able  to 
go  against  this  Philistine  to  fight  with  him.  The 
king  judged  from  appearances,  which  led  him  to 
conclude  that  David  was  quite  unfit  for  so  unequal 
a  combat,  both  on  accouut  of  his  youth  and  his 
inexperience  in  arms.  34.  David  said  unto  Saul, 
Thy  servant  kept  his  father's  sheep.  The  pur- 
port of  the  reply  was  that,  though  a  raw  and 
undisciplined  youth,  he  was  not  untried  in  deeds 
of  valour,  and  agility,  and  strength,  there  came 
a  lion,  and  a  bear.  The  lion  which  anciently 
infested  Palestine  and  the  whole  of  Western  Asia 
(Jer.  xlix.  19 ;  Zech.  xi.  3)  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  Persian  variety,  which  is  described  by 
0/weer(' Egyptian  Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines') 
as  neither  so  fierce  nor  so  powerful  as  its  African 
congener,  and  as  prone  to  capture  its  T>rey  rather 
by  cunning  than  by  violence.  On  laying  hold  of 
a  sheep,  he  makes  off  with  it  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  but  often  abandons  it  to  save  himself 
on  the  a]iproach  of  a  man,  though  it  is  known  in 
many  instances  to  have  exerted  itself  vigorously 
to  retain  it.  The  bear  must  have  been  the  Syrian 
bear,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  distinct  species,  or 
perhaps  a  variety  of  the  brown  bear.  Bears, 
though  inhabiting  generally  the  cold  latitudes  of 
the  north,  are  found  also  in  the  more  genial  climes 
of  the  south.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  them  in  Bar- 
bary,  and  Thevenot  saw  them  in  the  desert  south  of 
Palestine,  and  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock  rnT, 
this,  instead  of  nc,  lamb  or  sheep.  This  erroneous 
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reading  has  disfigured  the  Hebrew  text  in  most  of 
the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  that  have  been 
printed  subsequently  to  the  second  edition  of 
Bomherg,  in  152.'5.  It  is  found  in  no  Hebrew  manu- 
script, nor  in  any  previous  printed  edition  ;  and 
it  must  have  originated  with  the  compositor  in 
i?o?7i6ero''s  printing-office,  who  confounded  the  two 
words  by  reason  of  the  similarity  of  the  sound  of 
the  two  sibilant  lettei-s.  It  deprives  the  passage 
of  all  meaning,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  cor- 
rected in  the  various  translations  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  editions  in  which  the  correct 
reading  is  given,  it  continues  still  to  keep  its  place 
in  the  recent  beautiful  and  commodious  German 
Polyglot  Bible  (Black's  'Exegetical  Study  of  the 
Original  Scriptures).]  Those  youthful  feats  of 
David  seem  to  have  been  performed  with  no 
weapon  more  effective  than  the  rude  staves 
usually  carried  in  the  hand  of  an  Eastern  slieji- 
herd,  particularly  the  iron-headed  club  (Ps.  xxiii. 
4),  which  is  used  for  repelling  the  attacks  of 
wolves  and  other  ravenous  animals  (Amos  iii.  12). 
'I  have  known,'  says  Z)r.  It'ifco^i  ('Lands  of  the 
Bible,'  i.,  p.  321),  'a  shepherd  iu  India  encounter 
with  it  a  tiger  which  he  found  mangling  one  of 
his  goats.  It  is  much  in  use  arnong  the  Fellahin 
of  Wady  Milsa,  and  the  Arabs  iu  general.'  35.  I 
went  out  after  him,  and  smote  him.  The  deeds 
relate  to  twodifferent  rencontres ;  for  those  animals, 
like  all  beasts  of  prey,  prowl  alone,  and  singly. 
This  a]ipears  further  from  the  use  of  the  pronoun 
"him;'  and  as  the  bear  is  mentioned  last,  the 
encounter  with  it  was  probably  the  most  recent. 
The  description,  therefore,  in  all  probability  is 
applicable  to  it ;  for,  while  the  lion  springs  upou 
its  prey  with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  tears  it  with 
its  claws,  the  bear  steals  forward  in  silence,  and 
'arising'  on  its  hind  legs,  clutches  it  in  the  horrid 
embrace  of  its  fore  legs.  Tlie  "beard"  applies  to 
the  lion  alone.  [The  "beard,"  IfJT,  signifies  also  the 
chin  ;  and  accordingly  the  Septuagiut  has  iK()aTi)Ta 
TOO  <papvyyo9,  I  caught  it  by  the  throat.]  But 
Josephiis  ('Antiquities,'  b.  vi.,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  3)  says, 
'  when  he  leaped  upon  me  with  violence,  I  cauglit 
him  by  the  tail,  and  dashed  him  against  the 
ground.'  37.  The  Lord  that  delivered  me  out 
of  the  paw  of  the  lion  [td]— from  the  hand.  It 
would  have  been  natural  for  a  youth,  and  especially 
an  Oriental  youth,  to  make  a  parade  of  his  gal- 
lantry. But  David's  piety  sank  all  consideration 
of  his  own  prowess,  and  ascribed  the  success  of 
those  achievements  to  the  Divine  aid,  which  he 
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he  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philistine.     And  Saul  said 
unto  David,  Go,  and  "the  Lord  be  with  thee. 

38  And  Saul  ^'^ armed  David  with  his  armour,  and  he  put  an  helmet  of 

39  brass  upon  his  head;  also  he  armed  him  with  a  coat  of  mail.  And 
David  girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour,  and  he  assayed  to  go ;  for  he 
had  not  proved  it.     And  David  said  unto  Saul,  I  cannot  go  with  these ; 

40  for  I  have  not  proved  them.  And  David  put  them  off  him.  And  he 
took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  chose  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the 
^^brook,  and  put  them  in  a  shepherd's  ^^bag  which  he  had,  even  in  a 
scrip ;  and  his  sling  icas  in  his  hand :  and  he  drew  near  to  the  Philistine. 

41  And  the  Philistine  came  on  and  drew  near  unto  David;  and  the  man 
that  bare  the  shield  went  before  him. 

42  And  when  the  Philistine  looked  about,  and  saw  David,  he  ^disdained 
him ;  for  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  '^ruddy,  and  of  a  fair  countenance. 

43  And  the  Philistine  said  unto  David,  Am,''!  a  dog,  that  thou  comest  to 

44  me  with  staves  ?  And  the  Philistine  cursed  David  by  his  gods.  And  the 
Philistine  ^said  to  David,  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

45  Then  said  David  to  the  Philistine,  Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword, 
and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield;  ^but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied. 

46  This  day  will  the  Lord  "° deliver  thee  into  mine  hand;  and  I  will  smite 
thee,  and  take  thine  head  from  thee;  and  1  will  give  the  "carcases  of  the 
host  of  the  Philistines  this  day  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  earth;  *that  all  the  earth  may  know  that  there  is  a  God  in 
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felt  assured  would  not  be  withheld  from  him  in 
a  cause  which  so  intimately  concerned  the  safety 
and  honour  of  His  people.  Saul  said  .  .  .  Go, 
and  tlie  Lord  be  with  thee.  The  pious  language 
of  the  modest  but  valiant  youth  impressed  the 
monarch's  heart.  He  felt  that  it  indicated  the 
true  military  confidence  for  Israel,  and  therefore 
made  up  his  mind,  without  any  demur,  to  sanc- 
tion a  combat  on  which  the  fate  of  his  kingdom 
depended,  and  with  a  champion  supporting  his 
interests  apparently  so  unequal  to  the  task.  The 
tradition  of  the  combat  between  David  and 
(Joliath,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed,  is  pre- 
served among  the  Ai-abs ;  for  he  is  mentioned  in 
the  Koran,  where  he  is  called  Galut  or  Jalut. 
The  Arabs  also  call  the  dynasty  of  the  Philistine 
kings,  who  reigned  in  Palestine  when  the  Hebrews 
came  there,  Galuliah  or  Jaluliah. 

38.  Saul  armed  David  with  his  armour.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  were  particularly  attentive  to 
the  personal  safety  of  their  warriors  ;  and  hence 
Saul  equipped  the  youthful  champion  with  his 
own  defensive  accoutrements,  which  would  be  in 
the  best  style.  It  is  probable  that  Saul's  coat  of 
mail,  or  corslet,  was  a  loose  shirt ;  otherwise  it  could 
not  have  fitted  both  a  stripling  and  a  man  of  the 
colossal  stature  of  the  king.  39.  he  assayed  to 
go  [nD77  Sn'i] — and  he  tried  (began)  to  go  away,  to 
walk.  [The  Septuagint  renders  it,  graphically,  kul 
eKOTTidcre  TrepiTraTrjaa^  aira^  Kal  fits,  and  he  made 
one  or  two  efforts  to  walk.]  for  he  had  not 
proved  it.  The  Septuagint  omits  this  clause,  and 
it  does  appear  superfluous.  I  cannot  go  with 
these  (lit.,  in  these) ;  for  I  have  not  proved  them 
[*n'p;  n'7  '3] — for  I  have  not  yet  tried  them ;  i.  e., 
I  have  no  experimental  acquaintance  with  them. 
And  David  put  them  off  him  [Septuagint,  Kal 
arpaipovijiv  avTa  air'  avTov,  and  they  took  them 
(the  armour)  off  him].  40.  he  took  his  staff  in 
his  hand  [i'rpQl— his  shoot,  rod,  staff  (cf.  Gen. 
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xxxii.  2;  Exod.  xii.  2).  [Septuagint,  sXa/St  xiji; 
PaKTi)pLav,  he  took  the  stick.]  and  chose  him 
five  smooth  stones  [i'?-nn^'i]  — and  selected  for 
himself  five  smooth  stones  ;  i.  e.,  smoothed  by  the 
action  of  the  water,  out  of  the  brook  [Snjn-jp] 
from  the  torrent,  wady.  and  put  them  in  a 
shepherd's  bag  [Q'r'pn  '^^3]— in  the  dress- scrip 
hung  round  the  neck  of  shepherds,  sling.  The 
sling  consisted  of  a  double  rope  with  a  thong, 
probably  of  leather,  to  receive  the  stone.  The 
slinger  held  a  second  stone  in  his  left  hand.  David 
chose  five  stones,  as  a  reserve  in  case  the  first 
should  fail.  Shepherds  in  the  East  carry  a  sling 
and  stones  still  for  the  purpose  both  of  driving 
away  or  killing  the  enemies  that  prowl  about  the 
flock.  It  was  and  is  a  favourite  weapon  in  Syria 
and  Arabia.  Folybius  says,  '  The  arms  which  the 
Achaeans  principally  employed  were  slings.  They 
were  educated  in  the  use  of  these  weapons  from 
their  childhood;  and,  by  dint  of  long-continued 
practice,  they  could  take  so  accurate  an  aim  that 
they  could  throw  the  stone  on  the  head  of  an 
enemy  or  on  any  other  part  of  his  body  they 
chose.' 

43.  cursed  David  by  his  gods  [vri'pNs]— by  hia 
god  (Dagon),  as  the  word  is  used,  Ezra  i.  3.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrast,  as  quoted  by  Dea7i  Stanley, 
represents  this  braggadocio  as  vaunting  that  he 
was  the  slayer  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas. 

44.  the  Philistine  said  ...  45.  said  David 
to  the  Philistine.  When  two  champions  met, 
they  generally  made  each  of  them  a  speech,  and 
sometimes  recited  some  verses,  filled  with  allu- 
sions and  epithets  of  the  most  opprobrious  kind, 
and  hurling  contempt  and  defiance  at  one  an- 
other (as  in  Homers  'Iliad,'  i.,  4;  also  xxiii., 
21).  This  kind  of  abusive  dialogue  is  common 
among  the  Arab  combatants  still.  David's  speech, 
however,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual 
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David  slayeth 

47  Israel.  And  all  this  assembly  shall  knowthattheLoRD''savethnotwithsword 
and  spear :  for  ''the  battle  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  will  give  you  into  our  hands. 

48  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Philistine  arose,  and  came  and  drew 
nit^h  to  meet  David,  that  David  *hasted,  and  ran  toward  the  army  to  meet 

49  the  Philistine.  And  David  put  his  hand  in  his  bag,  and  took  thence  a 
stone,  and  slang  it,  and  -^  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead,  that  the 
stone  2^ sunk  into  his  forehead;  and  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth. 

50  So  ^David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling  and  with  a  stone,  and 
smote  the  Philistine,  and  slew  him ;  but  there  was  uo  sword  in  the  hand 

51  of  David.  Therefore  David  ran,  and  stood  upon  the  Philistine,  and  took 
his  ''sword,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  sheath  thereof,  and  slew  him,  and  cut 
off  his  head  therewith. 

And  when  the  Philistines  saw  their  champion  was  dead,  they  *  fled. 

52  xVnd  the  men  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  arose,  and  shouted,  and  pursued 
the  Philistines,  until  thou  come  to  the  valley,  and  to  the  gates  of  Ekron : 
and  the  wounded  of  the  Philistines  fell  down  by  the  way  -^to  Shaaraim, 

53  even  unto  Gath,  and  unto  Ekron.     And  the  children  of  Israel  returned 

54  from  chasing  after  the  Philistines,  and  they  spoiled  their  tents.  And 
David  took  the  head  of  the  Philistine,  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem :  but 
he  put  his  armour  in  his  tent. 

65  And  when  Saul  saw  David  go  forth  against  the  Philistine,  he  said 
unto  Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host,  Abner,  *  whose  son  is  this  youth  ? 

56  And  Abner  said.  As  tliy  soul  liveth,  0  king,  I  cannot  tell.     And  the 

57  king  said.  Enquire  thou  whose  son  the  stripling  is.     And  as   David 
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strain  of  those  invectives.  It  was  full  of  pious 
trust;  and  to  God  he  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  the 
triumph  he  anticipated. 

49.  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead — at 
the  opening  for  the  eyes.  That  v,^as  the  only  ex- 
posed part  of  his  body.  51.  cut  oflf  his  head- 
not  as  an  evidence  of  the  giant's  death,  for  his 
slaughter  had  been  efiected  in  presence  of  the 
whole  army,  but  as  a  trophy  to  be  borne  to  Saul. 
The  heads  of  slain  enemies  are  always  regarded  in 
the  East  as  the  most  welcome  tokens  of  victory. 
But  the  Israelites  were  not  in  the  habit  of  muti- 
lating the  corpses  of  their  slain  enemies;  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  did  so  on  this  occasion  to 
the  other  soldiers  of  the  Philistines.  But  Goliath 
was  not  an  ordinary  enemy,  nor  did  he  fall  in  the 
ordinary  fight.  He  fell  by  Jehovah's  special  in- 
terposition; and  the  head  of  the  Philistine  giant 
was  to  be  kept,  doubtless  after  embalmment,  as  a 
memento  of  a  great  national  deliverance,  as  well 
as  a  memorial  to  David  of  God's  favour  to  him. 

52.  Shaaraim  (see  Josh.  xv.  36),  even  unto  Gath, 
and  unto  Ekron.  [The  Septuagint  has  eo)?  uaooou 
TkSr,  as  far  as  the  entrance  into  Gath;  Kal  etos  xjjs 
•7rii\»)s  Ao-hdXojyor,  and  as  far  as  the  gate  of  Ascalon.] 
64.  David  took  the  head  of  the  Philistine,  and 
brought  it  to  Jerusalem.  This  must  have  been  at 
some  future  period,  for  the  Jebusites  still  held  the 
fort  (2  Sam.  v.  7).  but  he  put  his  armour  in  his 
tent.  This  clause,  like  the  former,  is  proleptical. 
David  being  on  a  temporary  visit  to  his  brethren, 
could  have  no  tent  of  his  own  on  the  field.  But 
on  his  commencement  of  a  wandering  life  he  would 
have  a  tent,  in  which  he  kept  the  armour  of 
Goliath,  until  it  could  be  deposited  in  the  safe 
custody  of  the  sanctuary  at  Nob,  where  it  was 
placed  as  a  votive  oflering  to  the  Lord. 

55.  Saul  .  .  .  said  unto  Abner  .  .  .  whose  son 
is  this  youth  ?  A  young  man  is  more  spoken 
of  in  many  Eastern  countries  by  his  father's  name 
than  his  own.  The  growth  of  the  beard  and  other 
changes  on  a  now  full-grown  youth  prevented 
the  king  from  recognizing  his  former  favourite 
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minstrel.  56.  Enquire  thou  whose  son  the  strip- 
ling is  [ols^,  a  youth  of  marriageable  age;  Sep- 
tuagint, 6  reoi/to-Kos].  The  Vatican  copy  of  the 
Septuagint  omits  the  four  concluding  verses  of 
this  chapter,  as  well  as  the  entire  paragraph  com- 
prised between  vv.  12-31.  Both  of  these  passages 
are  regarded  by  Michaelis,  Professor  Dathe,  and 
many  English  critics  (amongst  whom  is  Kennicott, 
'Dissertation,'  ii.,  pp.  419-428),  as  an  interpola- 
tion. In  the  view  of  these  writers  the  omission 
of  the  passage  in  the  middle  of  the  chapter  leaves 
the  narrative  apparently  in  its  natural  connection, 
David's  remark  to  Saul  (".  32)  bearing  a  direct 
reference  to  the  panic-stricken  state  of  the  army, 
described  in  v.  11.  David  was  at  that  time  serv- 
ing as  minstrel  to  the  king  (ch.  xvi.  23);  and  as 
he  had  also  been  promoted,  through  the  royal 
favour,  to  the  post  of  armour-bearer  to  Saul  (ch. 
xvi.  21),  we  are  prepared  to  tind  him  near  the  per- 
son of  his  sovereign  when  the  battle  was  set  in 
array.  Moreover,  in  volunteering  to  fight  the 
giant,  David,  according  to  this  textual  hypothesis, 
appears  to  sustain  the  character  given  of  him,  on 
his  being  recommended  to  the  king  as  "a  mighty 
valiant  man,  and  a  man  of  war  "  (ch.  xvi.  18);  and 
the  ready  compliance  of  Saul  with  his  proposal  to 
encounter  the  Philistine  is  thus  easily  accounted 
for;  whereas  it  appears  irreconcileable  with  the 
idea  of  his  being  a  stranger  and  a  raw  shepherd 
youth,  who  had  just  arrived  a  little  before  in  the 
camp.  But  the  rejection  of  a  Ion"  passage  as 
interpolated,  though  a  common  and  convenient 
expedient  of  early  writers  for  getting  rid  of  a 
difficulty  in  the  original  text,  is  not  a  principle 
much  favoured  by  modern  critics,  especially  when 
the  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  portions  obj  ected  to  is  so  strong  as  in  this 
chapter.  As  little  countenance  is  given  to  the 
theory  of  Horsley,  who  would  transfer  the  passage 
in  ch.  xvi.  14-2;i  to  the  end  of  ch.  xviii.  5,  on  the 
ground  that  not  only  Saul,  but  Abner  also,  were 
strangers  to  David's  person,  although,  as  the 
Hebrew  text  stands,  he  had  resided  at  court  as 
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returned  from   tlie   slaughter  of  the   Philistine,  Abner  took  him,  and 

brought  him  before  Saul,  with  the  head  of  the  Philistine  in  his  hand. 
58  And  Saul  said  to  him,  Whose  son  art  thou,  thou  young  man  ?     And 

David  answered,  /  am  the  son  of  thy  servant  Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite. 
18      AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  unto  Saul, 

that  the  "soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  ^and  Jonathan 

2  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.     And  Saul  took  him  that  day,  ''and  would  let 

3  him  go  no  more  home  to  his  fatherV house.     Then  Jonathan  and  David 

4  made  a  covenant,  because  he  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.  And  Jonathan 
stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and 
his  garments,  even  to  his  sword,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle. 

5  And  David  went  out  whithersoever  Saul  sent  him,  and  ^  behaved  himself 
wisely:  and  Saul  set  him  over  the  men  of  war;  and  he  was  accepted  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  people,  and  also  in  tlie  sight  of  Saul's  servants. 

G  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  came,  when  David  was  returned  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  ^Phihstine,  that  'Hhe  women  came  out  of  all  cities  of 
Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  king  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and 

7  with  ^instruments  of  music.  And  the  women  "^answered  one  another  as 
they  played,  and  said, 

Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, — and  David  his  ten  thousands. 
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an  attendant  on  the  king  some  time  before  the 
engagement  with  Goliath.  This  circumstance, 
however  strange  it  may  seem,  is  cajiable  of  satis- 
factory explanation,  witliout  the  necessity  of 
admitting  that  any  portion  of  the  text  is  either 
spurious  or  dislocated.  1st.  The  interval  of  a 
few  years  from  the  cessation  of  his  early  services 
to  Saul,  till  his  memorable  engagement  with 
(loliath,  may  have  produced  so  great  a  change  on 
David's  appearance  that  the  minstrel  boy  could 
not  be  recognized  in  the  bearded  face  and  homely 
dress  of  the  grown  shepherd.  2d.  The  cold  and 
formal  etiquette  of  an  Eastern  court,  which  placed 
the  young  musician  at  a  humble  distance  from  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  king,  might  keep  Saul 
comparatively  a  stranger  to  his  features;  and 
Abuer  might  have  been  absent  during  his  attend- 
ance at  court  on  some  military  expedition,  so  that 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  David.  3d.  The 
king's  moody  temper,  not  to  say  frequent  fits  of 
insanity,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  explain  the 
circumstance  of  his  not  recognizing  a  youth  who, 
during  the  time  of  his  mental  aberration,  had 
been  much  near  him,  trying  to  soothe  his  dis- 
tempered soul.  Or,  4th.  The  rumour  of  Samuel's 
commission  to  anoint  another  king,  and  his  jour- 
ney to  Beth-lehem  for  that  object,  together  with 
tiie  fact  that  David  had  come  from  that  village, 
and  the  suspicion,  after  the  conquest  of  Goliath, 
which  procured  him  so  much  glory  throughout 
the  nation,  that  David  was  destined  for  the 
throne  (ch.  xviii.  8),  might  have  so  excited  his 
jealousy  that  he  dissembled,  aud,  pretending  not 
to  know  David,  kept  his  vigilant  eye  \\\}on  him, 
with  a  view  to  accoiniilish  the  destruction  of  this 
young  and  formidable  rival.  Any  of  these  prob- 
a1)ilities  may  account  for  Saul's  enquiry  at 
Abner  (v.  25);  and  all  of  them  combined  are  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  difficulties  of  this  chapter, 
without  calling  in  question  the  integrity  oi  the 
text. 

CHAP.  XVIII.  1-4.  —Jonathan  loves  David. 

1.  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul 
of  David.  They  \vere  nearly  of  an  age.  The  prince 
had  taken  little  interest  in  David  as  a  minstrel;, 
but  his  heroism,  and  modest,  manly  bearing,  bis. 
])iety  and  high  endowments,  kindled  the  flame,  not 
of  admiration  only,  but  of  affection,  in  the  con- 
genial  mind  of  Jonathan.  2.  Saul  would  let  him 
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go  no  more  home.  He  was  established  as  a  per- 
manent resident  at  court.  3.  Then  Jonathan  and 
David  made  a  covenant.  Such  covenants  of 
brotherhood'  are  frequent  in  the  East.  They  are 
ratified  by  certain  ceremonies,  and  in  presence  of 
witnesses,  that  the  persons  covenanting  will  be 
sworn  brothers  for  life.  4.  Jonathan  stripped  him- 
self of  the  robe  .  .  .  and  gave  it  to  David.  To 
receive  any  part  of  the  dress  which  had  been 
worn  by  a  sovereign,  or  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  is 
deemed  in  the  East  the  highest  honour  which  can 
be  conferred  on  a  subject  (see  on  Esth.  vi.  S).  The 
girdle,  being  connected  with  the  sword  and  the 
bow,  may  be  considered  as  being  part  of  the  mili- 
tary dress,  and  great  value  is  attached  to  it  in  the 
East. 

5-9.  Saul  envies  his  Praise. 

6.  the  women  came  out  of  all  cities  of  Israel 
— in  the  homeward  march  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
Philistines,  with  instruments  of  music  [n-'ffh'^Z; 
Septuagiut,  (v  KvnPd\oi's]—\\ith  cymbals.  These 
were  metallic  instruments  of  percussion.  They 
were  in  form  somewhat  like  a  cup,  and  on  the  out- 
side of  the  hollow  part  was  a  strap,  through  which 
the  player  who  held  them  struck  one  against  the 
other  with  greater  or  less  violence,  as  the  music 
or  the  occasion  called  for  (Ps.  cl.  5).  In  the  open 
air  their  sound  produced  a  martial  effect.  This  is 
a  characteristic  trait  of  Oriental  manners.  On  tiie 
return  of  friends  long  absent,  and  particularly  on 
the  return  of  a  victorious  army,  bands  of  women 
aud  cliildren  issue  from  the  towns  and  villages,  to 
form  a  triumphal  procession  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory, and  as  they  go  along,  gratify  the  soldiers  with 
dancing,  instrumental  music,  and  extempore  songs, 
in  honour  of  the  generals  who  have  earned  the 
highest  distinction  by  feats  of  gallantry.  They 
formed  themselves  into  two  choirs,  which  sung 
in  alternate  or  responsive  stroijhes.  The  chorus 
was, 

"  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands, 
And  David  his  ten  thousands." 

(?ee  on  Exod.  xv.  20:  cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  11,  12.) 
The  Hebrew,  women,  therefore,  were  merely 
paying  the  customary  gratulations  to  David 
as  the  deliverer  of  their  country;  but  they 
committed,  a  great  indiscretion  by  praising 
a    subject    at    the    expense    of    their    sovereign. 
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And  Saul  was  very  wroth,  and  tlie  saying  ^displeased  him;  and  he  said, 
They  have  ascribed  unto  David  ten  thousands,  and  to  me  they  have 
ascribed  but  thousands :  and  what  can  he  have  more  but  the  kingdom  ? 
And  Saul  ^eyed  David  from  that  day  and  forward. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  ^  the  evil  spirit  from  God 
came  upon  Saul,  ''and  he  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house:  and 
David  played  with  his  hand  as  at  other  times:  and  there  teas  a  javelin 
in  Saul's  hand.  And  Saul  'cast  the  javelin ;  for  he  said,  I  will  smite  David 
even  to  the  wall  with  it.     And  David  avoided  out  of  his  presence  twice. 

And  Saul  was  afraid  of  David,  because  ^  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and 
was  departed  ^from  Saul.  Therefore  Saul  removed  him  from  him,  and 
made  him  his  captain  over  a  thousand  ;  and  'he  went  out  and  came  in 
before  the  people.  And  David  ^behaved  himself  wisely  in  all  his  ways; 
and™  the   Lord  was  with  him.     AVherefore,  when  Saul  saw   that   he 

16  behaved  himself  very  wisely,  he  was  afraid  of  him.  But  all  Israel  and 
Judah  loved  David,  because  he  went  out  and  came  in  before  them. 

17  And  Saul  said  to  David,  Behold  my  elder  daughter  Merab,  "her  will  I 
give  thee  to  wife;  only  be  thou  ^valiant  for  me,  and  fight  "the  Lord's 
battles.     For  Saul  said.  Let  ^not  mine  hand  be  upon  him,  but  let  the 

18  hand  of  the  Philistines  be  upon  him.  And  David  said  unto  Saul,  *Who 
am  I  ?  and  what  is  my  life,  or  my  father's  family  in  Israel,  that  I  should 
be  son-in-law  to  the  king?  But  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  when  Merab, 
Saul's  daughter,  should  have  been  given  to  David,  that  she  was  given 
'"unto  Adriei  the  ^MehoJathite  to  wife. 

And  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  loved  David:  and  they  told  Saul,  and 
the  thing  ^pleased  him.  And  Saul  said,  I  will  give  him  her,  that  she 
may  be  'a  snare  to  him,  and  that  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  may  be 
against  him.  Wherefare  Saul  said  to  David,  Thou  shalt  this  day  be  my 
son-in-law  in  the  one  of  the  twain.  And  Saul  commanded  his  servants, 
sayiiig,  Commune  with  David  secretly,  and  say,  Behold,  the  king  hath 
delight  in  thee,  and  all  his  servants  love  thee :  now  therefore  be  the  king's 
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9.  Saul  eyed  David  [;p,  was  eyeing  (the  parti- 
ciple denoting  continuous  action  upon  another] — 
i.  e.,  invidiously,  with  secret  and  malignant  hatred. 
[The  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint  omits.  The 
Alexandrian  copy  (Tischendorf's  notes)  has  nv  vtto- 
/3\67ro^  El/OS,  was  suspicious  of,  looked  sternly  at, 
David.] 

10  12.— Seeks  to  kill  him. 

10.  on  tlie  morrow,  that  the  evil  spirit  from 
God  came  upon  Saul.  This  rankling  thought 
brought  on  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  his  mental 
malady,  he  prophesied  [N33].  The  term  denotes 
one  under  the  influence  either  of  a  good  or  a  bad 
spirit.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  used  to  ex- 
press that  Saul  was  in  a  frenzy— a  violent  raving 
(cf.  ch.  xix.  24).  [The  Septuagint,  mistaking  the 
sense,  has  irpoefptjTevaiv,  prophesied,  which  our 
translators  borrowed.  But  it  is  an  iinhai)py  trans- 
lation.] David,  perceiving  the  symptoms,  "played 
with  his  hand"  (ch.  xvi.  23)— i.e.,  hastened,  by 
the  soothing  effects  of  his  harp,  to  allay  the  stormy 
agitation  of  the  royal  mind.  JBut  ere  its  mollify- 
ing influence  could  be  felt,  Saul  hurled  a  javelin 
at  the  head  of  the  young  musician,  there  was  a 
Javelin  in  Saul's  hand.  It  was  the  royal  sce^jtre, 
which  he  always  had.  Had  it  been  followed  by  a 
fatal  result,  the  deed  would  have  been  considered 
the  act  of  an  irresponsible  maniac.  It  was  re- 
peated more  than  once  inefi^ectually,  and  Saul 
became  impressed  with  a  dread  of  David  as  under 
the  special  protection  of  Providence. 

13-16.— Fears  him  for  nis  good  Success. 

13.  Therefore  Saul  removed  him  from  him— 
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sent  him  away  from  the  court,  where  the  principal 
persons,  including  his  own  son,  were  spell-bound 
with  admiration  of  the  young  and  pious  warrior. 
and  made  him  his  captain  over  a  thousand— gave 
him  a  military  commission,  which  was  intended 
to  be  an  honourable  exile.  But  this  post  of  duty 
served  only  to  draw  out  before  the  public  the 
extraordinary  and  varied  qualities  of  his  character, 
and  to  give  him  a  stronger  hold  of  the  people's 
affections. 

17-21.— He  offers  him  his  Daughter,  for  a 
Snare. 

17.  my  elder  daughter  Merab,  her  will  I  give 
thee  to  wife.  Though  bound  to  this  already,  he 
had  found  it  convenient  to  forget  his  former  pro- 
mise, and  now  holds  it  out  as  a  new  offer,  which 
would  tempt  David  to  give  additional  proofs  of 
bis  valour,  only  be  thou  valiant  for  me.  But 
the  fickle  and  perfidious  monarch  broke  his  pledge 
at  the  time  when  the  marriage  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  celebrated,  and  bestowed  Merab  on  another 
man  (see  on  2  Sam.  xxi.  8) — an  indignity  as  well 
as  a  wrong,  which  was  calculated  deeply  to  wound 
the  £eeliugs  and  v>rovoke  the  resentment  of  David. 
Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  do  so,  that  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  his  indiscretion.  But  David 
was  preserved  from  this  snare. 

20.  Michal  [Septuagint,  MtXxoX],  Saul's  daugh- 
ter, loved  David.  This  must  have  happened  some 
time  after,  they  told  Saul,  and  the  thing  pleased 
him — not  from  any  favour  to  David,  but  he  saw 
that  it  would  be  turned  to  the  advancement  of 
his  malicious  purposes,   and  the   more   so  when. 
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23  son-in-law.  And  Saul's  servants  spake  those  words  in  the  ears  of  David. 
And  David  said,  Seemeth  it  to  you  a  light  t/mig  to  be  a  king's  son-in-law, 
seeing  that  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  lightly  esteemed?  And  the  servants  of 
Saul  told  him,  saying,  ^On  this  manner  spake  David.  And  Saul  said. 
Thus  shall  ye  say  to  David,  The  king  desireth  not  any  "dowry,  but  an 
hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines,  to  be  ''avenged  of  the  king's  enemies. 
But  Saul  thought  to  make  David  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 
And  when  his  servants  told  David  these  words,  it  ^pleased  David  well  to 
be  the  king's  son-in-law:  and  the  days  were  not  ^"expired.  Wherefore 
David  arose  and  went,  he  and  his  men,  and  slew  of  the  Philistines  two 
hundred  men;  and  ^David  brought  their  foreskins,  and  they  gave  them 
in  full  tale  to  tlie  king,  that  he  might  be  the  king's  son-in-law.     And 

28  Saul  gave  him  Michal  his  daughter  to  wife.  And  Saul  saw  and  knew 
that  the  Loud  teas  with  David,  and  t/iat  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  loved 

29  him.     And  "^Saul  was  yet  the  more  afraid  of  David;  and  Saul  became 

30  David's  enemy  continually.  Then  the  princes  of  the  Phihstines  went 
^forth :  and  it  came  to  pass,  after  they  went  forth,  t/tat  David  behaved 
himself  more  Svisely  than  all  the  servants  of  Saul;  so  that  his  name  was 
much  ^^set  by. 

AND  Saul  "spake  to  Jonathan  his  son,  and  to  all  his  servants,  that 
they  should  kill  David.  But  Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  ^delighted  much  in 
David :  and  Jonathan  told  David,  saying,  Saul  my  father  seeketh  to  kill 
thee  :  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  take  heed  to  thyself  until  the  morning, 
and  abide  in  a  secret  place,  and  hide  thyself:  and  I  will  go  out  and 
stand  beside  my  father  in  the  field  where  thou  art,  and  I  will  commune 
with  my  father  of  thee ;  and  what  I  see,  that  I  will  tell  thee. 

And  Jonathan  "^  spake  good  of  David  unto  Saul  his  father,  and  said 
unto  him.  Let  not  the  king  ''sin  against  his  servant,  against  David; 
because  he  hath  not  sinned  against  thee,  and  because  his  works  have 
been  to  thee-ward  very  good:  for  he  did  put  his  ^life  in  his  hand,  and 
slew  -^the  Philistine,  and  ''the  Lord  wrought  a  great  salvation  for  all  Israel : 
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by  the  artful  intrigues  and  flattery  of  his  spies, 
the  loyal  sentiments  of  David,  were  discovered. 
25.  The  king  desireth  not  any  dowry.  Jn  East- 
ern countries  the  husband  purchases  his  wife 
either  by  gifts  or  services.  As  neither  David  nor 
his  family  were  in  circumstances  to  give  a  suitable 
dowry  for  a  princess,  the  king  intimated  that  he 
would  be  gi'aciously  pleased  to  accept  some  gallant 
deed  in  the  public  service,  an  hundred  foreskins 
of  the  Philistines.  Such  mutilations  on  the  bodies 
of  their  slain  enemies  were  commonly  jiractised  in 
ancient  war,  and  the  number  told  indicated  the 
glory  of  the  victory.  Saul's  willingness  to  accept 
a  X)ul)lic  service  had  an  air  of  liberality,  while 
his  choice  of  so  difficult  and  hazardous  a  service 
seemed  only  putting  a  proper  value  on  gaining 
the  hand  of  a  king's  daughter.  _  But  he  covered 
unprincipled  malice  against  David  under  this  pro- 
posal, which  exhibited  a  zeal  for  God  and  the 
covenant  of  circumcision.  26.  the  days  were  not 
expired — the  period  within  which  this  exploit 
was  to  be  achieved  was  not  exhausted.  27.  David 
.  .  .  slew  of  the  Philistines  two  hundred  men. 
The  number  was  doubled,  partly  to  show  his  re- 
spect and  attachment  to  the  princess,  and  partly 
to  oblige  Saul  to  tlie  fulfilment  of  his  pledge. 
This  passage  and  2  Sam.  i.  20  (cf.  Gen.  xxxiv.), 
w-here  the  Philistines  are  styled  "  the  uncircum- 
cised,"  seems  directly  at  variance  with  a  well- 
known  statement  by  Herodotus  (b.  ii. :  cf.  ch.  civ: 
Diodorus,  b.  i.,  28),  of  the  fact  that  circumcision  was 
practised,  not  onlyby  theEgyptiansandEthiopians, 
but  by  the  Syrians  of  Palestine  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians. But  the  two  statements,  though  apparently 
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conflicting,  are  capable  of  being  adjusted.  'Sub- 
sequently to  the  time  of  Saul  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  population  of  the  Philistine  cities, 
and  a  consideraole  Egyptian  element,  practising 
circumcision,  had  probably  been  introduced ' 
{Blakesley's 'l^otes;'  also  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's 
'  Herodotus,'  ii.,  p.  104).  gave  them  in  full  tale  to 
the  king.  Trophies  of  this  sort,  whether  hands, 
heads,  or  other  dismembered  relics  of  slaughtered 
remains,  were  minutely  enumerated  and  care- 
fully recorded  [GUddon's  'Ancient  Egypt,'  p.  99  ; 
Layard).  29.  Saul  was  yet  the  more  afraid  of 
David— because  Providence  had  visibly  favoured 
him,  by  not  only  defeating  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  but  through  his  royal  alliance  paving  his 
way  to  the  throne. 

CHAP.  XIX.  1-7.— Jonathan  discloses  his 
Father's  Purpose  to  kill  David. 

1.  Saul  spake  to  Jonathan  his  son,  and  to  all 
his  servants,  that  they  should  kill  David.  The 
murderous  design  he  had  secretly  cherished  he 
now  reveals  to  a  few  of  his  intimate  friends. 
Jonathan  was  among  the  number.  He  prudently 
said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  secretly  apprised 
David  of  his  danger,  and  waiting  till  the  morning, 
when  his  father's  excited  temper  would  be  cooled, 
stationed  his  friend  in  aplace  of  concealment,  where, 
overhearing  the  conversation,  he  might  learn  how 
matters  really  stood,  and  take  immediate  flight,  if 
necessary. 

4.  Jonathan  spake  good  of  David.  He  told  his 
father  he  was  committing  a  great  sin  to  plot 
against  the  life  of  a  man  who  bad  rendered  the 
moat   invaluable   services    to  his   country,    and 
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rage  of  Saul. 


thou  sawest /^,  and  didst  rejoice:   ''wherefore  then  wilt  thou  *sin  against 

6  innocent  blood,  to  slay  David  without  a  cause?  And  Saul  hearkened 
unto  the  voice  of  Jonathan :  and  Saul  sware,  ^4^  the  Lord  liveth,  he 

7  shall  not  be  slain.  And  Jonathan  called  David,  and  Jonathan  showed 
him  all  those  things.  And  Jonathan  brought  David  to  Saul,  and  he  was 
in  his  presence,  as  ^in  times  past. 

8  And  there  was  war  again  :  and  David  went  out  and  fought  with  the 
Philistines,  and  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter;  and  they  ffed  from  ^him. 

9  And  •'the  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  was  upon  Saul,  as  he  sat  in  his  house 

10  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand :  and  David  played  with  his  hand..  And  Saul 
^sought  to  smite  David  even  to  the  wall  with  the  javelin;  but  he  slipped 
away  out  of  Saul's  presence,  and  he  smote  the  javelin  into  the  wall:  and 

11  David  fled,  and  escaped  that  night.  Saul  'also  sent  messengers  unto 
David's  house,  to  watch  him,  and  to  slay  him  in  the  morning:  and  Michal, 
David's  wife,  told  him,  saying,  If  thou  save  not  thy  life  to-night,.to-morrow 

12  thou  shalt  be  slain.     So  Michal '"^ let  David  dow-n- through  a  window:  and 

13  he  went,  and  fled>  and  escaped:  And  Michal  took  an  ^image,  and  laid  it 
in  the  bed,  and  put  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his  bolster,  and  covered  it 

14  with  a  cloth.     And  when  Saul  sent  messengers  to  take  David,  she  said, 

15  He  is  sick.     And  Saul  sent  the  messengers  again  to  see  David,  saying, 

16  Bring  him  up  to  me  in  the  bed,  that  I  may  slay  him.  And  when  the 
messengers  were  come  in,  behold,  there  was  an  image  in  the  bed,  with  a 
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whose  loyalty  had  been  unifoinnly  steady  and  de- 
voted. The  strong  remonstrances  of  Jonathan 
produced  an  effect  on  the  impulsive  mind  of  his 
lather.  As  he  was  still  susceptible  of  good  and 
honest  impressions,  he  bound  himself  by  an  oath 
to  relinquish  his  hostile  purpose,  and  thus,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  noble-minded  piince,  a 
temporary  reconciliation  was  effected,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  David  was  again  employed  in  the 
public  service. 

8  17.— Saul's  Malicious  Eage  breaks  out 
AGAINST  David. 

8.  David  went  out  and  fought  with  the  Phil- 
istines. A  brilliant  victouy  was  gained  over  the 
public  enemy.  But  these  fresh  laurels  of  David 
re-awakened  in  the  moody  breast  of  Saul  the 
former  spirit  of  envy  and  melancholy.  On  David's 
return  to  court,  the  temper  of  Saul  became  more 
fiendish  than  ever — the  melodious  strains  of  the 
harp  had  lost  all  their  power  to  charm  ;  and,  in  a 
])aroxysm  of  uncontrollable  frenzy,  he  aimed  a 
javelin  at  the  person  of  David,  the  missile  having 
been  thrown  with  such  force  that  it  pierced  the 
chamber  wall.  David  providentially  escaped ;  but 
the  king  having  now  thrown  off  the  mask,  and 
being  bent  on  aggressive  measures,  made  his  son- 
in-law's  situation  everywhere  perilous. 

11.  Saul  also  sent  messengers  unto  David's 
house.  The  fear  of  causing  a  commotion  in  the 
town  (viz.,  Gibeah,  which  was  then  the  capi- 
tal), or  favouring  his  escape  in  the  darkness, 
seemed  to  have  influenced  the  king,  in  ordering 
them  to  patrol  till  the  morning.  They  betrayed 
their  presence  and  hostile  intentions  of  seizing 
David  as  he  went  out,  by  loud  cries  and  execra- 
tions against  the  young  cham.pion,  who  had  been 
BO  recently  the  idol  of  public  admiration,  more 
like  savage  dogs  than  officers  of  a  court,  as  is  most 
graphically  recorded  in  Ps.  lix.,. which,  as  the  title 
in  the  Hebrew,  Septuagint,  and  Vulgate  indi- 
cates, was  written  on  that  occasion  (see  vv,  3,  6,  7, 
12),  This  infatuation  of  the  king's  messengers 
was  overruled  by  Providence  to  favour  David's 
escape;  for  his  wife,  secretly  apprised  by  Jona- 
than,  who  was  privy  to   the  design,   or  spying 


persons  in  court  livery  watching  the  gate,  .per- 
ceived their  purpose  to  be  the  clandestine  seizure 
of  David's  person,  and  she  contrived  to  let  him 
down  through  a  window  (see  on  Josh.  ii.  15; 
also  Ps.  xviiL  29).  13;  Michal  took  an  image 
[n'snnn,  the  teraphim  (see  on  Cen.  xxxi.  34);  Sep- 
tuagint, Ta  K6voT«(^ia],  and  laid  it  in  the  bed— 
'the  teraphim,'  of  tlie  figure  and  size  of  the 
human  form,  used  for  superstitious  purposes  by 
the  Israelites  in  the  times  of  the  judges  and  of 
Saul  (Judg.  xvii.  5),..  until  the  pr.actice  was  snp- 
pressed  by  Josiali  (2  Ki.  xxiii;  24).  They  were 
considered  the  givers  and  guardians  of  life  and 
property,  or  consulted  as  oracles  (Zech.  x.  2;  Hos. 
lii.  4).  Tlie  pretext  was  that  David  lay  there  sick. 
The  first  messengers .  of  Saul,  keeping  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  were  deceived ;  but  the  imposition 
was  detected  on  a  closer  insjiectiou.  and  put  a 
pillow  of  goats'  hair  [m.rn  T33.  This  word 
keJicer  is  defined  {Gesenius,  'Lexicon')  as  'some- 
thing braided  or  plaited,'  from  the  root  "i33,  to 
plait ;  whence  also  nnaa,  a  sieve ;  and  ^^^D,  net- 
work]. Accordingly,  Dr.  Shaio,Parkhurst,  Harmer, 
and  t)r.  A.  Clarke,  long  before  Eivald  ('Gesch.,' 
iii.,  101),  considered  it  the  mosquito  net,  drawn 
over  an  Eastern  bed  as  a  defence  from  the  gnats. 
It  is  a  curtain  made  of  gauze,,  or  fine  linen,  or 
silk  thread,  but  anciently,  as  it  seems,  of  goats' 
hair.  Michal  drew  this,  if  it  was  used  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Saul,  over  the  head  of  the  image,  as 
if  to  protect  the  sleeper  from  the  stings  of  the 
flies,  and  at  tlie  same  time  covered  the  rest  of 
the  figure  [^A35]  with  the  coverlet.  [The  Sep- 
tuagint, having  probably  read  "i??,  liver,  instead 
of'  n*33,  net-work,   renders  this  clause   kuI  tnrap 

Twv  alywv  eSrero  Trpds  K£(pa\r)$  duTov,  and  slie  put 
the  goats'  liver  at  his  headj  (cf.  Josephus,  'An- 
tiquities,' b.  vi.,  ch.  xi.,  sec.  4,  where  it  is  said, 
'  she  showed  the  messengers  the  bed  covered,  and 
made  them  believe,  by  the  leaping  of  the  liver, 
which  caused  the  bed-clothes  to  move  also,  that 
Uavid  breathed  like  a  jierson  labouring  under 
asthma').  15.  Bring  him  up  to  me  in  the  bed— a 
portable  couch,  or  mattress. 
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17  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his  bolster.  And  Saul  said  unto  Michal,  Why 
hast  thou  deceived  me  so,  and  sent  away  mine  enemy,  that  he  is  escaped  ? 
And  Michal  answered  Saul,  He  said  unto  me.  Let  me  go;  why  "should  I 
kill  thee? 

So  David  fled,  and  escaped,  and  came  to  "Samuel  to  Eamah,  and  told 
him  all  that  Saul  had  done  to  him.  And  he  and  Samuel  went  and 
dwelt  in  Naioth.  And  it  was  told  Saul,  saying.  Behold,  David  is  at 
Naioth  in  Ramah.  And  ^Saul  sent  messengers  to  take  David:  ^and 
when  they  saw  the  company  of  the  prophets  prophesying,  and  Samuel 
standing  as  appointed   over  them,  the  Spirit   of  God  was  upon   the 

21  messengers  of  Saul,  and  they  also  'prophesied.  And  when  it  was  told 
Saul,  he  sent  other  messengers,  and  they  prophesied  likewise.  And  Saul 
sent  messengers  again  the  third  time,  and  they  prophesied  also.  Then 
went  he  also  to  Ramah,  and  came  to  a  great  well  that  is  in  Sechu  :  and 
he  asked  and  said.  Where  are  Samuel  and  David?  And  one  said,  Behold, 
they  be  at  Naioth  in  Ramah.  And  he  went  thither  to  Naioth  in  Ramah : 
and  'the  Spirit  of  God  was  upon  him  also,  and  he  went  on  and  propliesied, 
until  he  came  to  Naioth  in  Ramah.  And  'he  stripped  off  his  clothes 
also,  and  prophesied  before  Samuel  in  like  manner,  and  *lay  down  "naked 
all  that  day  and  all  that  night.  Wherefore  they  say,  "7*^  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets  ? 

20     And  David  fled  from  Naioth  in  Ramah^  and  came  and  said  before 

Jonathan,  What  have  I  done?  what  is  mine  iniquity?  and  what  is  my  sin 

2  before  thy  father,  that  he  seeketh  my  life?     And  he  said  unto  him,  "God 

forbid;  thou  shalt  not  die :  behold,  my  father  will  do  nothing,  either  great 

or  small,  but  that  he  will  ^show  it  me:  and  why  should  my  father  hide 
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18-2,3.— Daved^  tlees  to  Samuel. 

18.  David  fied  .  .  .  and  came  ...  to  Ramah. 
Samuel  was  living  in  great  retirement,  superin- 
tending the  school  of  the  prophets  established  in 
the  little  hamlet  of  Naioth  \i.  e.,  habitations;  a 
small  cluster  of  dwellings  reared  for  the  seminary 
or  college.  The  Septuagint  has  'HavaSr,  as  if 
this  were  the  proper  name  of  the  place]  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eamah  (Ramathaim-zophim) 
[Septuagint,  'Apfia^al/x.  This  version  suxjplies 
ii>  'Pafia  after  "Naioth,"  at  the  end  of  v.  18.]  It 
was  a  retreat  congenial  to  the  mind  of  David ;  but 
Saul,  having  found  out  his  asylum,  sent  three 
successive  bodies  of  men  to  apprehend  him.  The 
character  of  the  place  and  the  influence  of  the 
sacred  exercises  produced  such  an  effect  on  them 
that  they  were  incapable  of  discharging  their 
commission,  and  were  led  by  a  resistless  impulse 
to  join  in  singing  the  praises  of  God  (see  on  eh.  x. 
r>).  22.  Then  went  he  also  to  Eamah,  and  came 
to  a  great  well  that  is  in  Sechu  [o'^a  nia]— a 
cistern  or  reservoir,  a  pit.  The  Hebrew  word, 
signifying  watch-tower,  denotes  an  elevated  region 
ill  the  Benjamin  territory.  Vande  FeWe(' Syria 
and  Palestine,'  ii.,  p.  5.3)  hints  at  a  village 
called  Shftk;  and  Dr.  liobinson  ('Biblical  lie- 
searches,'  ii.,  p.  185)  saw,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
east- north-east  of  Shftk,  an  old  stone  water-tank 
on  a  hill  called  Bir  es-Zafaraneh.  But  Van  de 
Velde  thinks  this  rather  too  far  to  the  north-east 
of  er-Eameh,  and  takes  the  large  well  mentioned 
in  this  verse  to  be  Ain  ed-Dirweh.  Bonar  ('  Land 
of  Promise,'  p.  342)  places  Sechu  at  ez-Zeeweikeh, 
within  a  mile  of  el-Biieh  (the  well),  in  the  environs 
of  Jerusalem.  Porter-  ('Handbook  of  Syria  and 
Palestine')  ranks  it  in  his  index  of  places  not  iden- 
tified. [The  Septuagint  renders  the  clause,  epx^T"* 
etos  Tov  ippiuTo^  Tov  c£\a)  tov  iv  tw  2£<^i.]  Saul,  in 
a  lit  of  rage  and  disappointment,  determined  to  go 
himself.  But,  before  reaching  the  spot,  his  mental 
187 


susceptibilities  were  roused  even  more  than  those 
of  his  messengers,  and  he  was  found  ere  long 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  young  prophets.  This 
singular  change  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  power 
of  Him  who  can  turn  the  hearts  of  men  even  as 
the  rivers  of  water.. 

24.— Saul  Prophesies. 

24.  lay  down  naked— j.  e.,  divested  of  his  armour 
and  outer  robes,  as  the  prophets  seem  to  have 
stripped  themselves  of  their  upper  clothing  in 
seasons  of  extraordinary  devotion  (cf.  Isa.  i.  3; 
XX.  2,  3;  Amos  ii.  16;  Mic.  i.  8:  also  John  xxi.  7; 
Jose2}hus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  iv.,  ch.  iii.,  sec.  2;  b. 
viii.,  ch.  xiv.,  sec.  7;  also  b.  xi.,  ch.  v.,  sec.  8). 
Thus  God,  in  making  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him,  preserved  the  lives  of  all  the  prophets, 
frustrated  all  the  purposes  of  Saul,  and  preserved 
the  life  of  His  servant. 

CHAP.  XX.  1-10.  —  David  consults  with 
Jonathan  for  his  Safety; 

1.  David  &ed  from  Naioth  in  Ramah,  and  came 
and  said  before  Jonathan.  He  could  not  remain 
in  Naioth,  for  he  had  strong  reason  to  fear  that 
when  the  religious  fit,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  was 
over,  Saul  would  relapse  into  his  usual  fell  and 
sanguinary  temper.  It  may  be  thought  that  David 
acted  imprudently  in  directing  his  flight  toGibeah. 
But  he  was  evidently  j^rompted  to  go  thither  by 
the  most  generous  feelings,  to  inform  his  friend  of 
what  had  recently  occurred,  and  to  obtain  that 
friend's  sanction  to  the  course  he  was  compelled 
to  adopt.  Jonathan  could  not  be  persuaded  there 
was  any  real  danger  after  the  oath  his  father  had 
taken ;,  at  all  events,  he  felt  assured  his  father 
would  do  nothing  without  telling  him.  Filial 
attachment  naturally  blinded  the  prince  to  defects 
in  the  parental  character,  and  made  him  reluctant 
to  believe  his  father  capable  of  such  atrocity. 
David  repeated  his  unshaken  convictions  of  Saul  s 
murderous  purpose,  confirming  bis  declaration  by 
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3  tliis  thing  from  me?  it  is  not  so.  And  David  sware  moreover,  and  said, 
Thy  father  certainly  knoweth  that  I  have  found  grace  in  thine  eyes ;  and 
he  saith.  Let  not  Jonathan  know  this,  lest  he  be  grieved:  but  trul}'',  as 
the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  there  is  but  a  step  between  me 

4  and  death.  Then  said  Jonathan  unto  David,  ^Whatsoever  thy  soul 
^desireth,  I  will  even  do  it  for  thee. 

5  And  David  said  unto  Jonathan,  Behold,  to-morrow  is  the  *new  moon, 
and  I  should  not  fail  to  sit  with  the  king  at  meat:  but  let  me  go,  that  I 

6  may  "^hide  myself  in  the  field  unto  the  third  day  at  even.  If  thy  father 
at  all  miss  me,  then  say,  David  earnestly  asked  leave  of  me  that  he  might 
run  ''to  Beth-lehem  his  city;  for  there  is  a  yearly  ^sacrifice  there  for  all 

7  the  family.     If  ^he  say  thus,  It  is  well ;  thy  servant  shall  have  peace :  but 

8  if  he  be  very  wroth,  then  be  sure  that  evil  is  determined  by  him.  There- 
fore thou  shalt  ■^deal  kindly  with  thy  servant;  for  ^thou  hast  brought  thy 
servant  into  a  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  thee:  notwithstanding,  '4f  there 
be  in  me  iniquity,  slay  me  thyself;  for  why  shouldest  thou  bring  me  to 
thy  father? 

9  And  Jonathan  said,  Far  be  it  from  thee  :  for  if  I  knew  certainly  that 
evil  were  determined  by  my  father  to  come  upon  thee,  then  would  not  I 
tell  it  thee  ? 

10  Then  said  David  to  Jonathan,  Who  shall  tell  me?  or  what  if  \\\y 

11  father  answer  thee  roughly?  And  Jonathan  said  unto  David,  Come,  and 
let  us  go  out  into  the  field.     And  they  went  out  both  of  them  into  the 

12  field.  And  Jonathan  said  unto  David,  *0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  when  I 
have  ^sounded  my  father  about  to-morrow  any  time,  or  the  third  day, 
and,  behold,  if  there  be  good  toward  David,  and  I  then  send  not  unto  thee, 

13  and  ^show  it  thee;  the  ■'Lord  do  so  and  much  more  to  Jonathan:  but  if 
it  please  my  father  to  do  thee  evil,  then  I  will  show  it  thee,  and  send  thee 
away,  that  thou  mayest  go  in  peace:  and  ^'the  Lord  be  with  thee,  as  he 

14  hath  been  with  my  father.     And  thou  slialt  not  only  while  yet  I  live  show 

15  me  the  kindness  of  the  Lord,  that  I  die  not:  but  also  Hliou  shalt  not  cut 
off  thy  kindness  from  my  house  for  ever :  no,  not  when  the  Lord  hath 

16  cut  off  the  enemies  of  David  every  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  So 
Jonathan  ''made  a  covenant  with  the  house  of  David,  saying,  '"'Let  the 

17  Lord  even  require  it  at  the  hand  of  David's  enemies.     And  Jonathan 
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a  peculiar  form  of  oath,  which  occurs  here  for  the 
first  time,  but  in  terms  delicately  chosea  (v.  3) 
not  to  wound  the  filial  feelings  of  his  friend ; 
while  Jonathan,  clinging,  it  would  seem,  to  a  hope 
that  the  extraordinary  scene  enacted  at  Naioth 
might  have  wrought  a  sanctified  improvement  on 
Saul's  temper  and  feelings,  undertook  to  inform 
David  of  the  result  of  his  observations  at  home. 

6.  to-morrow  is  the  new  moon.  The  beginning 
of  a  new  mouth  or  moon  was  always  celebrated 
by  special  sacrifices,  followed  by  feasting,  at 
which  the  head  of  a  family  expected  all  its  mem- 
bers to  be  present.  David,  noth  as  the  king's 
son-in-law  and  a  distinguished  courtier,  dined  on 
such  occasions  at  the  royal  table  ;  and  from  its 
being  generally  known  that  David  had  returned 
to  Gibeah,  his  presence  in  the  palace  would  be 
naturally  expected.  This  occasion  was  chosen  by 
the  two  friends  for  testing  the  king's  state  of  feel- 
ing. As  a  suitable  pretext  for  David's  absence,  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  visit  his  family  at 
Beth-lehem,  and  thus  create  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  how  his  non-appearance  would  be 
viewed.  The  time  and  place  were  fixed  for  Jona- 
than reporting  to  David ;  but  as  circumstances 
might  render  another  interview  unsafe,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  communicate  by  a  concerted 
signal 
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11-23. — Their  Covenant  renevsted  by  Oath. 

11.  Jonathan  said  . .  .  Come,  and  let  us  go  out 
into  the  field.  The  scene  of  this  memorable  confer- 
ence was,  as  Porter  describes  ('  Handbook,'  p.  324), 
'ashallowvalley  between  Gibeah  (Tellel-Falil)  and 
Nob,  breaking  down  on  the  east  in  rocky  declivi- 
ties into  Wady  Suleim.  Behind  some  of  the  rocks 
in  it  David  could  easily  lie  hid,  and  yet  see  Jona- 
than descending  from  the  city  above.'  The  private 
dialogue  which  is  here  detailed  at  full  length 
firesents  a  most  beautiful  exhibition  of  these  two 
amiable  and  noble-minded  friends.  Jonathan  was 
led,  in  the  circumstances,  to  be  the  chief  speaker. 
The  strength  of  his  attachment,  his  pure  disin- 
terestedness, his  warm  piety,  his  invocation  to  God 
— consisting  of  a  prayer  and  a  solemn  oath  com- 
bined— the  calm  and  full  expression  he  gave  of 
his  conviction  that  his  own  family  were,  by  the 
Divine  will,  to  be  disinherited,  and  David  elevated 
to  the  possession  of  tlie  throne ;  the  covenant 
entered  into  with  David  on  behalf  of  his  descen- 
dants, and  the  imprecation  (y.  16)  denounced  on 
any  of  them  who  should  violate  his  part  of  the 
conditions  ;  the  reiteration  of  this  covenant  on 
both  sides  {v.  17),  to  make  it  indissoluble,— all  this 
indicates  such  a  power  of  mutual  afFection,  such 
magnetic  attractiveness  in  the  character  of  David, 
such  susceptibility  and  elevation  of  feeling  in  the 
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caused  David  to  swear  again,  ^because  lie  loved  him:  for  he  loved  him  as 
he  loved  his  own  soul. 

18  Then  Jonathan  said  to  David,  To-morrow  is  the  new  moon:  and  thou 

19  shalt  be  missed,  because  thy  seat  will  be  ^  empty.  And  ichen  thou  hast 
stayed  three  days,  then  thou  shalt  go  down  ^''quickly,  and  come  to  "the 
place  where  thou  didst  hide  thyself  ^^  when  the  business  was  in  hand,  and 

20  shalt  remain  by  the  stone  ^^Ezel.     And  I  will  shoot  three  arrows  on  the 

21  side  thereof,  as  though  I  shot  at  a  mark.  And,  behold,  I  will  send  a  lad, 
saying.  Go,  find  out  the  arrows.  If  I  expressly  say  unto  the  lad,  Behold, 
the  arrows  are  on  this  side  of  thee,  take  them;  then  come  thou :  for  there 

22  is  peace  to  thee,  and  ^^no  hurt,  °as  the  Lord  liveth.  But  if  I  say  thus 
unto  the  young  man,  Behold,  the  arrows  are  beyond  thee;  go  thy  way: 

23  for  the  Lord  hath  sent  thee  away.  And  as  touching  the  matter  which 
thou  and  I  have  spoken  of,  behold,  the  Lord  he  between  thee  and  me 
for  ever. 

24  So  David  ^hid  himself  in  the  field:  and  when  the  new  moon  was  come, 

25  the  king  sat  him  down  to  eat  meat.  And  the  king  sat  upon  his  seat,  as 
at  other  times,  eveii  upon  a  seat  by  the  wall:  and  Jonathan  arose,  and 

26  '^Abner  sat  by  Saul's  side,  and  David's  place  was  empty.  Nevertheless 
Saul  spake  not  any  thing  that  day:  for  he  thought,  Something  hath 
befallen  him,  he  is  ''not  clean;  surely  he  is  not  clean. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  ichich  was  the  second  day  of  the 
month,  that  David's  place  was  empty:  and  Saul  said  unto  Jonatlian  his 
son,  Wherefore  cometh  not  the  son  of  Jesse  to  meat,  neither  yesterday  nor 
to-day?  And  Jonathan  answered  Saul,  David  earnestly  asked  leave  of  me 
29  to  go  to  Beth-lchem :  and  he  said,  Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee;  for  our  family 
hath  a  sacrifice  in  the  city;  and  my  brother,  he  hath  commanded  me  to 
he  there:  and  now,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  thine  eyes,  let  me  get  away, 
I  pray  thee,  and  see  my  brethren :  therefore  he  cometh  not  unto  the 
king's  table. 
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heart    of    Jonatlian,    tliat    this    interview,    for 
dramatic  interest  and  moral  beanty,  stands  un- 
rivalled in  the  records  of  human  friendship. 
18.  To-morrow  is    the   new  moon  [ty'ln].     The 

first  day  of  the  lunar  month  was  held  as  a  festi- 
val amongst  the  Hebrews.  19.  when  thou  hast 
stayed  three  days— either  with  your  family  at 
Beth-lehem,  or  wherever  you  find  it  convenient. 
where  thou  didst  hide  thyself  when  the  business 
was  in  hand — Hebrew,  'in  the  day  or  time  of  the 
business,'  when  the  same  matter  was  under  en- 
quiry formerly  (ch.  xix.  22).  remain  by  the  stone 
Ezel  [7W^]— the  stone  of  departure  (Crese?ii!<.?) ;  so 
called,  xirobably,  from  its  being  the  spot  whence 
David  separated  from  his  friend.  He  was  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  some  cave  or  hiding-place  near  that 
spot.  23.  as  touching  the  matter  which  thou 
and  I  have  spoken  of.  The  plan  being  concerted, 
the  friends  separated  for  a  time,  and  the  amiable 
character  of  Jonathan  again  peers  out  in  his  part- 
ing allusion  to  their  covenant  of  friendship. 

24-40.— Saul,  missing  David,  seeks  to  kill 
Jonathan. 

24.  the  king  sat  him  down  to  eat  meat  [nn.7] 
-yfood,  bread.  The  English  word  "meat,"  at  the 
time  when  the  present  English  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  made,  was  ap^ilied  to  farinaceous  as  to 
animal  substances.  [The  Septuagint  has  Kal  epx- 
c-rat  o  l3a(TL\ev9  eirl  tiji'  Tpc'nrei^au  too  (jiayelv,  the 
king  comes  to  the  four-footed  table  to  eat.]  Per- 
haps, like  Joseph,  he  had  a  small  table  for  himself, 
or  for  a  few  of  his  chief  officers.  25.  the  king  sat 
upon  his  seat,  as  at  other  times  ...  by  the  wall. 
The  left-hand  corner  at  the  upper  end  of  a  room 
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was,  and  still  is,  in  the  East,  the  most  honourable 
place.  The  person  seated  there  has  his  left  arm 
confined  by  the  wall,  but  his  right  hand  is  at  full 
liberty.  From  Abner's  iiosition  next  the  king, 
and  David's  seat  being  left  empty,  it  would  seem 
that  a  state  etiquette  was  observed  at  the  royal 
table,  each  of  the  courtiers  and  ministers  having 
f)laces  assigned  them  according  to  their  resi)ective 
gradations  of  rank.  Jonathan,  as  prince,  had  of 
course  the  highest  seat;  Abner  was  cay)tain  of  the 
host,  or  commander-in-chief ;  and  David  was  suc- 
cessively armour-bearer  to  the  king  (ch.  xvi.  21 ; 
xviii.  2),  captain  over  a  thousand  (ch.  xviii.  13),  and 
on  his  becoming  Saul's  son-in-law,  he  had  been  pro- 
moted, as  Eivaid  explains  this  passage  (cf.  ch.  xxii. 
14),  to  the  dignified  office  of  captain  of  the  royal 
body-guard.  These  three  were  tlie  most  honoured 
guests  on  state  occasions  at  Saul's  table.  Jona- 
than arose— either  as  a  mark  of  respect  on  the 
entrance  of  the  king,  or  in  conformity  with  the 
usual  Oriental  custom  for  a  son  to  stand  in 
presence  of  his  father.  [The  Septuagint  has  Knl 
TTpoerjidaae  tov  'IwvaSrav,  and  he  went  before,  or  he 
faced,  Jonathan.]  26.  he  is  not  clean.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  David's  absence,  as  he  might  be 
labouring  under  some  ceremonial  defilement. 

27.  on  the  morrow,  which  was  the  second  day 
of  the  month.  The  time  of  the  moon's  appearance 
being  iincertaiu,  whether  at  mid-day,  in  the  even- 
ing, or  at  midnight,  the  festival  was  extended  over 
two  days.  Custom,  not  the  law,  had  introduced 
this.  Saul  said  unto  Jonathan  .  .  .  Wherefore 
cometh  not  the  son  of  Jesse?  The  question  was 
asked,  as  it  were,  casually,  and  with  as  great  an 
air  of  indifference  as    he    could    assume.     And 
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Then  Saul's  anger  was  kindled  against  Jonathan,  and  he  said  unto 
him,  ^*Thou  son  of  the  perverse  rebellious  woman,  do  not  I  know  that 
thou  hast  chosen  the  son  of  Jesse  to  thine  own  confusion,  and  unto  the 
confusion  of  thy  mother's  nakedness?  For  as  long  as  the  son  of  Jesse 
liveth  upon  the  ground,  thou  shalt  not  be  established,  nor  thy  kingdom. 
AVherefore  now  send  and  fetch  him  unto  me,  for  he  ^^shall  surely  die, 

32  And  Jonathan  answered  Saul  his  father,  and  said  unto  him,  ^Wherefore 

33  shall  he  be  slain?  what  hath  he  done?  And  Saul  cast  a  javelin  at  him 
to  smite  him:  whereby  Jonathan  knew  that  it  was  determined  of  his 
father  to  slay  David.  So  Jonathan  arose  from  the  table  in  fierce  anger, 
and  did  eat  no  meat  the  second  day  of  the  month:  for  he  was  grieved  for 
David,  because  his  father  had  done  him  shame. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  that  Jonathan  went  out  into  the 

36  field  at  the  time  appointed  with  David,  and  a  little  lad  with  him.  And 
he  said  unto  his  laa,  Run,  find  out  now  the  arrows  which  I  shoot.     And 

37  as  the  lad  ran,  he  shot  an  arrow  ^*^ beyond  him.  And  when  the  lad  was 
come  to  the  place  of  the  arrow  which  Jonathan  had  shot,  Jonathan  cried 

38  after  the  lad,  and  said.  Is  not  the  arrow  beyond  thee?  And  Jonathan 
cried  after  the  lad.  Make  speed,  haste,  stay  not.     And  Jonathan's  lad 

39  gathered  up  the  arrows,  and  came  to  his  master.     But  the  lad  knew  not 

40  anything:  only  Jonathan  and  David  knew  the  matter.  And  Jonathan 
gave  his  ^^  artillery  unto  ^^his  lad,  and  said  unto  him,  Go,  carry  them  to 
the  city. 

And  as  soon  as  the  lad  was  gone,  David  arose  out  oi  a  place  toward 
the  south,  and  fell  on  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself  three 
times:  and  they  kissed  one  another,  and  wept  one  with  another,  until 
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Jonathan  Laving  replied  that  David  had  asked 
and  obtained  his  permission  to  attend  a  family 
anniversary  at  Beth-lehem,  the  pent-up  yiassions  of 
the  king,  who  penetrated  the  prince's  iwlicy,  burst 
out  in  a  most  violent  storm  oi  rage  and  invective 
against  his  son. 

30.  Thou  son  of  the  perverse  rebellious  woman. 
This  is  a  striking  Oriental  form  of  abuse  (see  an 
instance,  Bovet,  'Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte,' p.  77), 
the  counterpart  of  that  ancient  benediction,  Luke 
xi.  27.  Saul  was  not  angry  with  his  wife ;  it  was 
the  son  alone  upon  wliom  he  meant,  by  this  style 
of  address,  to  discharge  his  resentment ;  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  seems  to  be,  that 
to  a  genuine  filial  instinct  it  is  a  more  inexpiable 
offence  to  hear  the  name  or  character  of  a  parent 
traduced  than  any  personal  reproach.  In  every 
Eastern  family  tlie  great  object  of  respect  and 
devotion  is  the  mother.  There  are  familiar  ex- 
pressions which  show  this  very  strongly.  'Pull 
my  father's  beard,  but  do  not  speak  ill  of  my 
mother.'  '  Strike  me,  but  do  not  curse  my  mother' 
(UrqxiharCs  'Spirit  of  the  East).  This  was,  un- 
doubtedly, one  cause  of  'the  tierce  anger'  in  which 
the  high-minded  prince  left  the  table  without 
tasting  a  morsel.  33.  And  Saul  cast  a  javelin  at 
him  to  smite  him.  The  ordinary  way  in  which 
commentators  understand  this  clause  is  with  refer- 
ence to  Jonathan  ;  and  accordingly  the  usual  head- 
ing of  the  cha])ter  in  the  English  Bible  is,  '  Saul 
secketh  to  kill  Jonathan.'  But  bad  as  the  charac- 
ter of  Saul  was,  and  violent  his  fits  of  furious  rage, 
he  had  never  attempted  any  act  like  the  atrocity 
of  taking  his  son's  life.  Suppiosing,  however,  that 
he  had  made  siich  an  unnatural  attempt,  how 
could  Jonathan  know  by  that  cruelty  to  himself 
"that  it  was  determined  of  his  father  to  slay 
David"?  Besides,  it  appears  from  the  next  verse 
that,  after  this  scene  of  violence,  Jonathan  arose 
from  the  table  with  deep  but  deliberate  displea- 
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sure,  being  determined  to  fast,  from  grief  on 
account  of  David.  This  hardly  seems  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  idea  of  his  having  started  up  from  his 
seat  to  save  his  own  life,  as  we  must  naturally 
suppose  him  to  have  done,  if  his  father  aimed  a 
deadly  weapon  at  him  across  the  table.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  a  javelin  was  thrown  at  Jonathan. 
Let  the  sentence  be  read  as  an  interjected  paren- 
thesis, in  which  the  sacred  historian  refers  to 
former  attemjjts  upon  David's  life,  as  throwing 
a  clear  light  upon  what  had  now  taken  place,  and 
all  is  plain  :  '  ISow  Saul  had  cast  a  javelin  at  him 
to  smite  him;  whereby  Jonathan  knew  that  it  was 
determined  of  his  father  to  slay  David.'  That 
is,  Jonathan,  recollecting  the  former  attempt  at 
assassinating  David,  was  convinced  that  the  pre- 
sent threats  of  his  father  were  by  no  means  empty 
words;  but,  coupling  the  present  with  the  former 
scene,  could  not  now  doubt  that  his  father  did 
really  cherish  the  deliberate  purpose  of  slaying 
David.  (See  an  article  on  this  passage,  'Christian 
Observer,'  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  715,  716.) 

35.  Jonathan  went  out  into  the  field  at  the  time 
appointed— or,  'at  the  place  appointed.'  36.  ho 
said  unto  his  lad.  The  direction  given  aloud  to 
the  attendant  was  the  signal  preconcerted  with 
David.  It  implied  danger.  40.  gave  his  artillery 
— i.e.,  his  missile  weapons.  The  French  word 
' a.rtilierie '  signifies  'archery,'  and  the  term  is 
still  iised  in  England,  in  the  designation  of  the 
'artillery  com))any  of  London,'  the  association  of 
archers,  though  they  have  long  disused  bows  and 
arrows.  Jonathan's  boy  being  desj^atched  out  of 
the  way,  the  friends  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  a 
final  meeting. 

41,  42.— Jonathan  and  David  lovingly  pakt. 

41.  David  .  .  .  fell  on  his  face  .  .  .  and 
bowed  himself  three  times— a  token  of  homage 
to  the  prince's  rank  ;  bnt  on  a  close  api)roach, 
every  other  consideration  was  sunk  in  the  full 
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42  David  exceeded.  And  Jonathan  said  to  David,  Go  in  peace,  ^^ forasmuch 
as  we  have  sworn  both  of  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord 
be  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  seed  and  thy  seed  for  ever. 
And  he  arose  and  departed :  and  Jonathan  went  into  the  city. 

THEN  came  David  to  "Nob  to  *Ahimelech  the  priest:  and  Ahimelech 
was  afraid  at  the  meeting  of  David,  and  said  unto  him.  Why  art  thou 
alone,  and  no  man  with  thee?    And  David  said  unto  Ahimelech  the 

Eriest,  ''The  king  hath  commanded  me  a  business,  and  hath  said  unto  me, 
et  no  man  know  any  thing  of  the  business  whereabout  I  send  thee,  and 
what  I  have  commanded  thee :  and  I  have  appointed  my  servants  to  such 
and  such  a  place.  Now  therefore  what  is  under  thine  hand?  give  me  five 
hates  of  bread  in  mine  hand,  or  what  there  is  ^present.  And  the  priest 
answered  David,  and  said.  There  is  no  common  bread  under  mine  hand; 
but  there  is  ''hallowed  bread;  if  'the  young  men  have  kept  themselves  at 
least  from  women.  And  David  answered  the  priest,  and  said  unto  him, 
Of  a  truth  women  hare  been  kept  from  us  about  these  three  days,  since  I 
came  out,  and  the  •'"vessels  of  the  young  men  are  holy,  and  the  bread  is  in 
a  manner  common,  ^yea,  though  it  were  sanctified  this  day  ^inthe  vessel. 
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(low  of  tlie  purest  brotherly  affection.  42.  Jona- 
than said  to  David,  Go  in  peace.  The  interview 
l)eing  a  stolen  one,  and  every  moment  precious,  it 
was  kiudnesa  in  Jonathan  to  hasten  his  friend's 
departure. 

CHAP.  XXT.  1-7.— David,  AT  Nob  obtains  or 
Ahimelech  Hallowed  Bread. 

1.  Then  came  David  ...  to  Ahimelech.  Not*  [the 
Vatican  copy  of  the  Sei^tuagint  has  No|Uj3a: ;  the 
Alexandrian  (Tischendorfs  notes),  No/3a],  a  city  of 
the  priests  (ch.  xxii.  19),  was  ia  the  neighbourhood 
Df  Jerusalem.  It  is  computed  to  have  been  about 
five  miles  south  of  Gibeah,  and  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Anathoth  (Neh.  xi.  32 ;  Isa.  xxviii. 
32).  Dr.  Robinson  ('  Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  150), 
concluding,  from  the  Scriptural  notices  of  Nob, 
that  it  must  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the 
ridge  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  north-east  of  the 
city,  made  diligent  but  unsuccessful  search  for  it 
in  that  direction.  Thrupp  ('  Ancient  Jerusalem  ') 
considers  it  identical  with  Bethphage,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  satisfactorily  proved  (Barclay, 
'City  of  the  Great  King,' p.  65)  to  have  lain  on 
the  south  side  of  the  mount  of  Olives.  Von 
Ixaumcr  (p.  195)  and  Rupert  identify  Nob  with 
el-Isawiyeli,  about  two  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  ; 
but  that  village  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  and  com- 
mands no  view  of  Jerusalem.  Porter  ('Hand- 
book,' p.  324)  seems  to  have  ascertained  the  site 
of  Nob  on  a  low  peaked  tell,  where  are  the  ruins 
of  a  small  but  ancient  town,  answering  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  sacred  locality.  "Ahimelech"— the 
same  as  Ahiah,  or  perhaps  his  brother,  both  being 
sons  of  Ahitub  (cf.  ch.  xiv.  3  with  ch.  xxii.  4-11, 
20).  In  Mark  ii.  6,  Abiathar  is  named  as  the 
high  priest,  not  Ahimelech  his  father,  as  here. 
In  explanation,  it  has  been  advanced  that  Abia- 
thar was  Sagan,  the  high  priest's  vicar  ;  for  which, 
however,  there  is  no  authority,  as  Abiathar  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  narrative.  A  more  probable 
supposition  is,  that  the  bread  given  was  through 
the  friendly  intercession  of  Abiathar  with  the 
high  priest,  or  perhaps  was  Abiathar's  own  jjor- 
tion  (Lev.  xxiv.  9).  Both  these  conjectures  are 
rendered  probable  by  the  close  and  unbroken 
friendship  which  afterwards  subsisted  between 
David  and  him.  His  object  in  fleeing  to  this  place 
was  partly  for  the  supjjly  of  his  necessities,  and 
partly  for  comfort  and  counsel  in  the  prospect  of 
lea\-ing  the  kingdom,  afraid  at  the  meeting  of 
David  [^2^'.,  trembled,  was  terrified;  Septuagint, 


e^eo-TJj,  was  astounded,  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion (cf.  Mark  iii.  21 ;  Luke  xxiv.  22)]— suspecting 
some  extraordinary  occurrence  by  his  appearing 
so  suddenly,  and  in  such  a  style,  for  his  atten- 
dants were  left  at  a  little  distance.  2.  The  king 
hath  commanded  me  a  business  .  .  .  Let  no  man 
know.  This  was  a  direct  falsehood,  extorted 
through  fear.  David  probably  supposed,  like  many 
other  persons,  that  a  lie  is  quite  excusable  which 
is  tol-d  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  the  speaker's 
life ;  or  perhaps  it  was  for  the  iireservation  of 
Ahimelech  ;  for,  as  David  saw  Doeg  there,  who  lie 
was  sure  would  inform  Saul,  he  might  wish  to 
furnish  the  high  priest  with  some  reasonable  ex- 
cuse for  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  fugitive — 
an  excuse  which  Ahimelech  urged  in  defending 
himself  from  the  charge  of  the  incensed  king  (ch. 
xxii.  14,  15).  But  what  is  essentially  sinf«l  can 
never,  from  circumstances,  change  its  immoral 
character ;  and  David  had  to  repent  of  this  vice 
of  lying  (Ps.  cxix.  29).  4.  hallowed  bread  [cq'?. 
ti'lP]- consecrated  bread.  There  might  be  plenty 
of  bread  in  his  house,  but  it  was  not  at  hand, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  \\'a,it  for  it.  The  "hal- 
lowed bread"  was  the  old  showbread  (Matt.  vi. 
3-5 ;  Mark  ii.  25,  2G ;  Luke  vi.  3,  4)  which  had 
been  removed  the  previous  day,  and  which  was 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  priests  alone  (Lev. 
xxiv.  9).  Before  entertaining  the  idea  that  this 
k-ead  could  be  lawfully  given  to  David  and  his 
men,  the  high  priest  seems  to  have  consulted  the 
oracle  (ch.  xxii.  10)  as  to  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  emergency.  A  dispensation  to  use 
the  hallowed  bread  was  specially  granted  by  God 
himself  5.  these  three  days— as  required  by  law 
(Exod.  xix.  15).  David  and  his  attendants  seem 
to  have  been  during  this  interval  lurking  in  some 
of  the  adjoining  caves  to  avoid  pursuit,  and  to 
have  been  consequently  reduced  to  great  extremi- 
ties of  hunger.  Dean  Stanley  (Smith's  'Dictionary,' 
article  '  David')  says,  that  '  the  young  men  spoken 
of  were  imaginary.  He  was  alone.'  This  is  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  our  Lord 
in  the  passages  referred  to,  as  well  as  with  the 
answer  of  the  high  priest  (v.  4),  which  implies  that 
David  had  informed  him  of  the  retinue  he  Lad 
with  him,  though  they  were  not  priests,  the 
bread  is  in  a  manner  common— i.  e.,  now  that  it 
is  no  longer  standing  on  the  Lord's  table.  It  is 
eaten  by  the  priests,  and  may  also,  in  our  circum- 
stances, be  eaten  by  us.    yea,  though  it  were 
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Goliath's  sword. 


6  So  the  priest  ^gavc  him  hallowed  bread:  for  there  was  no  bread  there  but 
the  showbread,  Hliat  was  taken  from  before  the  Lord,  to  put  hot  bread  in 

7  the  day  when  it  was  taken  away.  Now  a  certain  man  of  the  servants  of 
Saul  was  there  that  day,  detained  before  the  Lord;  and  his  name  teas 
•^Doeg,  an  Edomite,  the  chiefest  of  the  herdmen  that  belonged  to  Saul. 

8  And  David  said  unto  Ahimelech,  And  is  there  not  here  under  thine  hand 
spear  or  sword?  for  I  have  neither  brought  my  sword  nor  my  weapons  with 

9  me,  because  the  king's  business  required  haste.  And  the  priest  said,  The 
sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  whom  thou  slewest  in  the  valley  of  Elah, 
^behold,  it  is  here  wrapped  in  a  cloth  behind  the  ephod:  if  thou  wilt  take 
that,  take  it;  for  tht-re  is  no  other  save  that  here.  And  David  said, 
There  is  none  like  that;  give  it  me. 

10  And  David  arose,  and  fled  that  day  for  fear  of  Saul,  and  went  to 

11  ^Achish  tlie  king  of  Gath.  And  'the  servants  of  Achish  said  unto  him, 
Is  not  this  David  the  king  of  the  land?  did  they  not  sing  one  to  another 
of  him  in  dances,  saying,  ™Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 

12  ten  thousands?     And  David  laid  up  these  words  in  his  heart,  and  was 

13  sore  afraid  of  Achish  the  king  of  Gath.     And  "he  changed  his  behaviour 
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sanctified  this  day  in  the  vessel— i.e.,  though 
the  hallowed  bread  had  been  but  newly  placed 
on  the  vessel,  the  ritual  ordinance  would  have 
to  yield  to  the  ^reat  law  of  necessity  and  mercy 
(see  on  Matt.  xii.  3 ;  Mark  ii.  2i5 ;  Luke  vi.  3). 
6.  there  —  in  the  tabernacle.  The  removal  of 
the  old  and  the  substitution  of  new  bread  was 
done  on  the  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiv.  8),  the  loaves 
lieiug  kept  warm  in  an  oven  heated  the  previous 
day.  7.  detained  before  the  Lord  [\:^h  nvw 
nn^  assembled  before  Jehovah  ;  from  the  idea  of 
compelling,  constraining  to  a  festival  {Gcsenius); 
Septuagint,  o-ui/£xojuefo9,  beiug  held  together,  con- 
fined]—at  the  tabernacle  ;  perhaps  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  vow,  or  from  its  being  the  Sabbath, 
which  rendered  it  unlawful  for  him  to  prosecute 
his  journey.  Doeg,  an  Edomite  [Septuagiut,  o 
"Slipo^,  the  Syrian  (cf.  Josepliupi,  'Antiquities,'  b. 
vi.,  ch.  xii.,  sec.  1)]— who  had  embraced  the  He- 
brew religion,  the  chiefest  of  the  herdmen  that 
belonged  to  Saul.  Eastern  monarchs  anciently 
Lad  large  possessions  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
office  of  the  chief  she])herd  was  an  important  one 
{Josephus  styles  him  '  keeper  of  the  king's  mules '). 

9. — He  takes  Goliath's  Sword. 

9,  sword  of  Goliath— (see  on  ch.  xviii.  54.) 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  [■"iQi'?,  covered,  n'^ccb,  with  the 
article.  Whence  it  must  mean  some  particular 
covering;  elegant,  embroidered,  and  sufficiently 
worthy  to  keep  the  consecrated  memorials  of  a 
memorable  victory.]  Harmer  thinks  that,  though 
the  covering  of  the  sword  may  refer  to  the  scali- 
bard,  the  probability  is  that  it  must  be  understood 
of  something  in  which  both  sword  and  scabbard 
were  wrapjied  up.  behind  the  ephod— in  the  place 
allotted  for  keeping  the  sacred  vestments,  of  which 
Ihe  ephod  is  mentioned  as  the  cliief.  The  giant's 
sword  was  deposited  in  that  safe  custody  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  delivering 
Israel,  if  thou  wilt  take  that,  take  it.  Arms, 
though  deiwsited  as  votive  offerings  in  temitles' 
might  lawfully  be  taken,  and  very  frequently 
were  employed,  when  necessity  required,  in  the 
public  service.  There  is  none  like  that— not  only 
for  its  size  and  superior  temper,  but  for  its  being 
a  pledge  of  the  Divine  favour  to  him,  and  a  con- 
stant stimulus  to  his  faith.  This  incident  forms 
the  historic  basis  of  Ps.  lii.,  as  appears  from  its 
traditional  title. 
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10-15.— At  Gath  he  feigns  himself  Mad. 

10.  David  .  .  .  fled  that  day  for  fear  of  Saul. 
The  king's  uncontrollable  violence  and  jealousy  of 
David,  together  with  the  number  of  court  ])ara- 
sites  ready  to  give  information  to  Saul  of  his  place 
of  refuge,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
within  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  he  had  resolved 
to  leave  the  country,  and  went  to  Achish  the  king 
of  Gath — which  was  one  of  the  five  principalities 
of  the  Philistines ;  but  its  site  is  unknown.  Dr. 
Robinson  ('  Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  420)  and  Hitter 
('Erdkunde,'  16  ter ;  'Theil,'  1.36-139,)  take  it  to 
be  Deir-Dubb'an.  But  tlieir  opinion  has  not  been 
adopted.  In  this  place  his  person  must  have  been 
known  ;  and  to  venture  into  that  country,  he  their 
greatest  enemy,  and  with  the  sword  of  Goliath  in 
his  hand,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  rash  and 
perilous  experiment;  but,  doubtless,  the  protec- 
tion he  received  implies  that  he  had  been  directed 
by  the  divine  oracle.  Achish  was  generous  (ch. 
xxvii.  6).  He  might  wish  to  weaken  the  re- 
sources of  Saul ;  and  it  was  common  in  ancient 
times  for  great  men  to  be  harboured  by  neighbour- 
ing princes,  as  Themistocles  in  Persia,  and  Corio- 
lanus  amongst  the  Volscians.  Besides,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  king  of  (jath  might  have  been 
secretly  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  so  formidable  a 
rival  as  Goliath,  and  therefore  have  no  objection 
to  see  and  entertain  the  youthful  victor.  But 
although  the  personal  feelings  of  Achish  might 
have  led  him  to  give  David  a  friendly  reception, 
his  nobles  were  very  differently  disjjosed  towards 
the  Hebrew  stranger.  11.  Is  not  this  David  the 
king  of  the  land?  The  report  of  his  destined 
elevation  to  the  throne  seems  to  have  been  spread 
amongst  the  Philistine'',  did  they  not  sing  one  to 
another  .  .  .  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and 
David  his  ten  thousands  ?  The  fame  of  his  martial 
achievements,  which  had  been  performed  cliiefl.y 
against  their  country,  roused  the  patriotic  resent- 
ment of  the  courtiers  at  Gath,  and  David, 
as  the  king  began  to  sympathize  with  them, 
felt  himself  in  a  false  ]iosition.  12.  David 
laid  up  these  words  in  his  heart,  and  was 
sore  afraid  of  Achish  the  king  of  Gath  This 
terror,  and  the  sad  extremities  of  destitution 
and  peril  to  wliich  he  was  now  reduced,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  scheme  of  deception  to  which 
he  resorted  to  extricate  himself  from  those  difficul- 
ties.   13.  And  he   changed  his  behaviour  [ijc".i 


David  in  the 
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cane  of  Adullam. 


before  them,  and  feigned  himself  mad  in  their  hands,  and  ^scrabbled  on 

14  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down  upon  his  beard.  Then 
said  Achish  unto  his  servants,  Lo,  ye  see  the  man  ^is  mad:  wherefore 

15  then  have  ye  brought  him  to  me?  Have  I  need  of  mad  men,  that  ye 
have  brought  i\\\s  fellow  to  play  the  mad  man  in  my  presence?  shall  this 
fellow  come  into  my  house? 

22  DAVID  therefore  departed  thence,  "and  escaped  ^to  the  cave  Adul- 
lam :  and  when  his  brethren  and  all  his  fatiier's  house  heard  it,  they 

2  went  down  thither  to  him.  And  *^  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and 
every  one  that  ^was  in  debt,  and  every  pne  that  was  -discontented, 
gathered  themselves  unto  him ;  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them :  and 
there  were  with  him  about  four  hundred  men. 

3  And  David  went  thence  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab:  and  he  said  unto  the 
king  of  Moab,  Let  ''my  father  and  my  mother,  I  pray  thee,  come  forth. 
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iDPe~n^]— and  disfigured  his  understanding  {Gese- 
nlus).  and  feigned  himself  mad  [':'i?nn'']]— and 
acted  the  madman,  in  their  hands.  He  iiad  been 
seized  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Philistine  nobles 
in  Gath,  as  appears  from  the  title  to  Psalm  Ivi.  and 
scrabbled  [inn]— and  made  marks,  scrawled  on  the 
doors  of  the  gate,  in  the  manner  of  mischievous 
boys  {Gesenius).  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down 
upon  his  beard.  An  indignity  to  tlie  beard, 
whether  done  by  another  or  by  one's  self,  is  con- 
sidered in  the  East  an  intolerable  insult ;  and  no 
wonder,  tiierefore,  that  the  disj^usting  defilement 
of  it  which  was  committed  by  David,  and  allowed 
to  remain  iin wiped  away,  was  alone  sufficient  to 
convince  Achish  that  he  was  insane.  15.  Have  I 
need  of  mad  men  ?  Jewish  writers  say  that  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Achish  were  both  mad  ; 
and  this  statement,  assuming  the  fact  to  be  so, 
gives  an  emphatic  import  to  the  question,  "Have 
J  need  of  mad  men  .  .  .  shall  this  fellow  come  into 
my  hoKse  ? "  David  seems  to  have  affected  the 
appearance  and  sordid  condition  of  a  fool  or  a 
lunatic— a  man  whose  reason  liad  been  overturned 
by  the  many  severe  vicissitudes  he  had  under- 
gone. And  in  his  defence  it  has  been  argued 
that  self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  nature,  w  ill 
justify  the  use  of  any  stratagem  for  protecting  life 
from  threatened  danger.  He  is  not  the  only  great 
man  who  is  recorded  to  have  played  the  fool  in 
critical  circumstances,  since  Solon  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus  both  fell  on  the  same  expedient  to  escape 
from  their  respective  troubles.  The  pretended 
mania  of  David  must  have  been  exhibited  in 
some  particular  phase  ;  and  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  this  passage  not  only  specifies  that  form, 
but  deviates  so  remarkably  from  our  present 
Hebrew  text,  that  it  maj'  be  interesting  to  some 
readers  to  see  it  in  full  [^oi  iiWoiwic  to  irpnaw- 
TToi/  auTou  eviMTviov  auTov  kuI  Trpoa^eTToii'icraTO  ev  Tti 
Vfifpa  tKcivri,  Kul  eTvixnTaviX^ev  eirl  rals  ^upaii  tFj^ 
"TTjXews.  Kui  irape(pe(piTo  evTali  xepati/  aliTou.  Kal 
CTrnrrij  eirl  ras  ^'upas  tJ/s  7ru\ij9.  And  he  changed 
his  visage  before  him  (viz.,  the  king  of  Gath),  and 
made  (as  though  he  were  mad:  cf.  Luke  xxiv.  28) 
on  that  day,  and  beat  upon  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  was  convulsed  in  his  hands,  and  fell  upon  the 
doors  of  the  gate  (at  the  palace  entrance,  where 
the  king  was  administering  .justice),  and  streams 
of  saliva  flowed  rapidly  down  upon  his  beard. 
And  Achish  said  unto  his  servants,  Lo !  you  see 
the  man  is  epileptic :  why  do  you  bring  him  to  me? 
do  I  need  epileptic  persons,  that  you  have  brought 
him  to  take  a  fit  in  my  presence?  He  shall  not 
enter  in  my  house].  Psalms  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. 
are  believed  to  refer  to  this  incident,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  will  throw  light  on  many  of 
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the  peculiar  metaphors  used  in  those  sacred  com- 
positions. 

CHAP.  XXIL  1-8.— David's  Kindred  and 
Others  resort  to  him  at  Adullam. 

1.  David .  .  .  escaped  to  the  cave  Adullam — 
supposed  to  be  that  now  called  Deir-Dnbban,  a 
number  of  pits,  or  underground  vaults,  some 
nearly  square,  and  all  aboiit  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
deep,  with  perpendicular  sides  in  the  soft  lime- 
stone or  chalky  rocks.  They  are  on  the  borders 
of  the  Shephelah,  or  Philistine  plain,  at  the  base 
of  the  Judean  mountains ;  placed  by  Eusehius  and 
Jerome  about  E,amah,  ten  miles  (about  three  and 
a  half  hours)  east  from  Eleutheropolis  (Beit-Jeb- 
rin).  Psalm  xiv.  was  composed  in  that  cave,  well 
adapted  for  concealing  a  great  number  of  refugees. 
his  brethren  and  all  his  father's  house  .  .  .  went 
down— to  escape  the  effects  of  Saul's  rage,  which 
seems  to  have  extended  to  all  David's  family. 
From  Beth-lehem  to  Deir-Dubb'En  it  is  indeed  a 
descent  all  the  way  (Robinson's  'Biblical  Pte- 
searches,"  ii.,  )>.  175;  'Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p. 
254;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.,  pp.  140,  157;  Porters 
'Handbook,'  pp.  229,  230:  see  on  John  xv.  35). 
2.  And  every  one  that  was  in  distress  .  .  ,  gath- 
ered themselves  unto  him — (see  on  Judg.  xi.  3.) 
While  lurking  in  the  caverns  of  those  rocky  fast- 
nesses, they  were  on  the  confines  of  extensive 
pasture  lands,  over  which  were  spread  the  vast 
flocks  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors.  David 
rendered  useful  service  in  protecting  these  from 
the  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  and  in  return  received 
from  the  shepherds  supplies  of  food,  as  well  as 
seasonable  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
roving  government  spies  sent  to  search  for  them 
(see  on  ch.  xxv.  8,  9).  It  is  evident  from  the 
respect  which  he  inculcated  upon  his  followers  for 
the  rights  of  property  and  for  the  person  of  Saul, 
that  he  meditated  neither  treason  against  the 
king  nor  rebellion  against  his  government.  Simi- 
lar associations  exist  in  the  same  localities  at  the 
present  day,— a  motley  crew  of  desperate  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  :  some  wild  and 
marauding  outlaws,  others  tolerated  by  the  go- 
vernments, and  empowered  to  keep  the  desert 
tribes  in  check  (see  Robinson's  'Biblical  Re- 
searches,' ii.,  p.  200;  Dreio's  'Scripture  Lands,' 
p.  121 ;  Rogers's  ' Domestic  Life,' p.  179;  Ho/jf, 
'Missionary  Labours  and  Researches,'  p.  507). 

3.  And  David  went  thence  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab. 
Mizpeh  signifies  a  watch-tower;  and  its  associa- 
tion with  Moab  determines  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  to  be  sought  for.  The  search  is  still  further 
limited  by  the  application  to  it  {v.  4)  of  the  term 
"hold"  [nnivp]— a  fortress,  stronghold;  and  all 
these  circumstances  combined  point  evidently  toi 
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4  and  be  with  you,  till  I  know  what  God  will  do  for  me.  And  he  brought 
them  before  the  king  of  Moab ;  and  they  dwelt  with  him  all  the  while 

5  that  David  was  in  the  hold.  And  the  prophet*  Gad  said  unto  David, 
Abide  not  in  the  hold ;  depart,  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Judah. 
Then  David  departed,  and  came  into  the  forest  of  Hareth. 

6  When  Saul  heard  that  David  was  discovered,  and  the  men  that  were 
with  him,  (now  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  under  a  ^tree  in  Ramah,  having 
his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  all  his  servants  were  standing  about  him ;) 

7  Then  Saul  said  unto  his  servants  that  stood  about  him,  Hear  now,  ye 
Benjamites;  will  the  son  of  Jesse  -^give  every  one  of  you  fields  and  vine- 
yards, and  make  you  all  captains  of  thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds ; 

8  that  all  of  you  have  conspired  against  me,  2iw6.there  is  none  that^showeth 
me  that  ^my  son  hath  made  a  ^league  with  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  there  is 
none  of  you  that  is  sorry  for  me,  or  showeth  unto  me  that  my  son  hath 
stirred  up  my  servant  against  me,  to  lie  in  wait,  as  at  this  day? 

9  Then  answered  ^Doeg  the  Edomite,  which  was  set  over  the  servants  of 
Saul,  and  said,  I  saw  the  son  of  Jesse  coming  to  Nob,  to  *Ahimelech  the 

10  son  of  •^'Ahitub.     And  *he  enquired  of  the  Lord  for  him,  and  'gave  him 
victuals,  and  gave  him  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine. 
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Masada,  now  Sebbeh,  described  by  Josephus 
(' Jewisb  Wars,'  b.  iv.,  7,  2;  vii..  8,  2;  'Antiqui- 
ties,' xiii.,  9,  14;  b.  ii.,  7)  as  a  lofty  rock  of  con- 
siderable circuit,  overhanging  the  Dead  Sea,  sur- 
rounded by  profound  valleys,  unfathomable  to  the 
eye.  It  was  inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  animals  in 
every  part,  except  by  two  ipaths  hewn  in  tbe  Toc3t. 
One  of  these,  the  least  difficult,  was  on  the  west ; 
the  other,  on  the  east,  was  carried  up  from  the  lake 
itself  by  zig-zags  cut  along  the  crags  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  was  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous. 
A  fortress  was  built  on  it,'  adds  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, '  by  our  ancient  kings,  as  a  place  of  safe 
deposit  for  their  wealth  during  war,  and  as  a  place 
of  safety  for  their  persons  '  ( Trail,  '  Josephus,'  vol. 
ii.,  p.  109  ;  Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p. 
240 ;  Porter's  '  Handbook,'  p.  238  ;  Van  de  Velde,' 
ii.,  pp.  101-103).  The  king  of  Moab  was  an  enemy  of 
Saul  (ch.  xiv.  17),  and  the  great-grandson  of  Ruth, 
—of  course,  related  to  the  family  of  Jesse.  David 
therefore  had  less  anxiety  in  seeking  an  asylum 
within  the  dominions  of  this  prince  than  those  of 
Achish,  because  the  Moabites  had  no  grounds  for 
entertaining  vindictive  feelings  against  him,  and 
their  enmity  to  Saul  rendered  them  the  more  will- 
ing to  receive  so  illustrious  a  refugee  from  his 
court.  5.  the  prophet  Gad .  .  .  Abide  not  in  the 
hold.  This  sound  advice  no  doubt  came  from  a 
higher  source  than  Gad's  own  sagacity.  It  was 
necessary  to  preserve  in  David's  mind  a  strong 
feeling  of  nationality,  as  well  as  to  keep  him  from 
being  contaminated  by  the  influence  of  heathen 
superstition.  It  was  right  also  that  he  should 
appear  publicly  amongst  the  people  of  his  own 
tribe,  as  one  conscious  of  innocence,  and  trusting 
in  God  ;  and  it  was  expedient  that,  on  the  death 
of  Saul,  his  friends  might  be  encouraged  to  sup- 
port his  interest,  depart,  and  get  thee  into  the 
land  of  Judah.  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  vi., 
ch.  xii.,  sec.  4)  calls  it  [tijv  K\iwovxta]  the  portion 
(inheritance)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  David  de- 
parted, and  came  into  the  forest  of  Hareth.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  on  the  south-west  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  it  has  long  ago  disappeared.  [The 
Septuagint  version  has  TP,  instead  of  "ip2  ;  fKuSn- 
aev  tv  TToXet  2api/f.]  Josephus  also  says,  'Coming 
to  the  dty  Hareth,  which  was  in  that  tribe,  he 
remained  there.' 
6.  Saul  abode  .  .  .  under  a  tree  in  Ramah 
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[nana  ':^'Kn-nn)3i]— imderiAe  tamarisk  upon  thehill. 
Oriental  princes  frequently  sit  witli  their  court 
under  some  shady  canopy  in  the  open  air.  A 
spear  was  the  early  sceptre,  as  we  are  informed 
hy  Justin,  v/'ho  says,  'Anciently  kings  had  speans 
as  signs  of  royal  authority.'  Saul's  spear  might 
be  distinguished  from  common  spears  by  its  length 
as  well  as  its  decorations  ;  and  that  this  was  likely 
to  be  the  case  may  be  inferred  from  the  relics  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  in  both  of  which  a  massive 
mace  was  used  as  a  royal  sceptre,  having  his 
spear  in  his  hand — or  at  his  hand;  i.e.,  near, 
beside  him.  When  a  band  of  Arabs  is  preceded 
by  one  carrying  a  long  pike,  it  indicates  that 
there  is  a  cJhief  or  prince  amongst  them.  On  his 
alighting,  the  pike  is  fixed  upright  in  the  ground, 
close  to  the  centre  where  the  head  man  is  seated 
(Fococ^•e'5 'Description  of  the  East),  and  all  his 
:serwana;s  -were  standing  about  him— not  under  the 
tree;  for  the  text  distinctly  represents  the  king 
only  as  enjoying  the  arboreal  shade  ;  and  the  ta- 
marisk is  too  diminutive  and  limited  in  its  dimen- 
sions to  admit  of  a  group  of  royal  attendants 
standing  under  it.  7.  Saul  said  .  .  .  Hear  now,  ye 
Benjamites,  &c.  Saul  had  recently  attacked  the 
Beerothites,  the  inhabitants  of  Beeroth,  anciently 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  but  afterwards 
included  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  and  hav- 
ing, either  by  the  massacre  or  expulsion  of  the 
original  occupiers,  notwithstanding  their  solemnly- 
vcovenanted  incorporation  with  Israel  (Josh,  ix.), 
seized  their  possessions,  he  bestowed  them  on  his 
family  and  favourites  (ci;  2  Sam.  xxi.  2).  The  appeal 
that  he  now  made  to  the  courtiers  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  was  to  stimulate  the  patriotism 
or  jealousy  of  his  own  tribe,  from  which  he  in- 
sinuated it  was  the  design  of  David  to  transfer 
the  kingdom  to  another.  This  address  seems  to 
have  been  made  on  hearing  of  David's  return  with 
his  400  men  to  Judah.  A  dark  suspicion  had 
risen  in  the  jealous  mind  of  the  king  that  Jonathan 
was  privy  to  this  movement,  which  he  dreaded  as 
a  conspiracy  against  the  crown. 

9-16. — Doeg  accuses  Ahimelech. 

9.  Doeg  ...  set  over  the  servants^— Septuagint, 
over  the  mules  of  Saul.  10.  he  enquired  of  the  Lord 
for  him.  Some  suppose  that  this  was  a  malicious 
fiction  of  Doeg,  to  curry  favour  with  the  king ;  but 
Ahimelech  seems  to  acknowledge  the  fact. 
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11  Then  the  king  sent  to  call  Ahimelech  the  priest,  the  son  of  Ahitub, 
and  all  his  father's  house,  the  priests  that  were  in  Nob :  and  they  came 

12  all  of  them  to  the  king.     And  Saul  said,  Hear  now,  thou  son  of  Ahitub. 

13  And  he  answered,  ^Here  I  am,  my  lord.  And  Saul  said  unto  him,  Why 
have  ye  conspired  against  me,  thou  and  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  that  thou 
hast  given  him  bread,  and  a  sword,  and  hast  enquired  of  God  for  him, 

14  that  he  should  rise  against  me,  to  lie  in  wait,  as  at  this  day?  Then 
Ahimelech  "'answered  the  king,  and  said,  And  who  is  so  faithful  among 
all  thy  servants  as  David,  which  is  the  king's  son-in-law,  and  goeth  at 

15  thy  bidding,  and  is  honourable  in  thine  house?  Did  I  then  begin  to 
enquire  of  God  for  him?  be  it  far  from  me.  Let  not  the  king  impute 
ajiy  thing  unto  his  servant,  nor  to  all  the  house  of  my  father:  for  thy 
servant  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  ''less  or  more. 

16  And  the  king  said.  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  Ahimelech,  thou,  and  all  thy 

17  father's  house.  And  the  king  said  unto  the  ^footmen  that  stood  about 
him.  Turn,  and  slay  the  priests  of  the  Lord;  because  their  hand  also  is 
with  David,  and  because  they  knew  when  he  fled,  and  did  not  show  it  to 
me.     But  the  servants  of  the  king  "would  not  put  forth  their  hand  to  fall 

18  iipon  the  priests  of  the  Lord.  And  "the  kiiig  said  to  Doeg,  Turn  thou, 
and  fall  upon  the  priests.  And  Doeg  the  Edomite  turned,  and  he  fell 
upon  the  priests,  and  ^slew  on  that  day  fourscore  and  five  persons  that 
did  wear  a  ^ linen  ephod.  And  'Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests,  smote  *he 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  both  men  and  women,  children  and  sucklings, 
and  oxen,  and  asses,  and  sheep,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

And  'one  of  the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  named  Abiathar, 
"escaped,  and  fled  after  David.     And  Abiathar  showed  David  that  Saul 

22  had  slain  the  Lord's  priests.  And  David  said  unto  Abiathar,  I  knew  it 
that  day,  when  Doeg  the  Edomite  was  there,  that  he  would  surely  tell 
Saul :  I  have  occasioned  the  death  of  all  the  persons  of  thy  father's  house. 

23  Abide  thou  with  me,  fear  not;  "for  he  that  seeketh  my  life  seeketh  thy 
life :  but  with  me  thou  shalt  be  in  safeguard. 

23      THEN  they  told  David,  saying.  Behold,  the  Philistines  fight  against 
2  "Keilah,  and  they  rob  the  threshing-floors.     Therefore  David  ^enquired 
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15.  Did  I  then  begin  to  enquire  of  God  for  him  ? 
The  reply  of  Ahimelech  implies  that  he  had  fre- 
quently doDe  so  on  former  occasions,  consulting 
for  him  as  for  one  engaged  in  the  public  service, 
and  that  he  did  so  on  the  occasion  of  David's 
arrival  in  Nob,  without  having  the  smallest  idea 
of  any  change.  The  poor  simple-minded  high 
priest  knew  nothing  or  the  existing  family  feud 
tjetween  Saul  and  David.  The  informer,  if  he 
knew  it,  said  nothing  of  the  cunning  artifice  by 
which  David  obtained  the  aid  of  Ahimelech. 
The  facts  looked  against  him,  and  the  whole  priest- 
hood along  with  him  were  declared  abettors  of 
conspiracy. 

17-19. — Saul  commands  to  kill  the  Priests. 

17.  the  footmen  that  stood  about  him— his 
bodyguard,  or  his  runners  (ch.  viii.  11;  2  Sam. 
XV.  1 ;  1  Ki.  i.  5 ;  xiv.  28),  who  held  an  im- 
portant place  at  court  (2  Chr.  xii.  10).  But  they 
chose  rather  to  disobey  the  king  than  to  offend 
God  by  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
ministering  servants.  A  foreigner  alone  (Ps.  lii. 
1-3)  could  be  found  willing  to  be  the  executioner 
of  this  bloody  and  sacrilegious  sentence.  Thus 
was  the  doom  of  the  house  of  Eli  fulfilled,  (see  on 
ch.  ii.)  19.  Nob  .  .  .  smote  he  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword.  The  barbarous  atrocities  perpetrated 
against  this  city  seem  to  have  been  designed  to 
terrify  all  the  subjects  of  Saul  from  affording 
either  aid  or  an  asylum  to  David.  But  they 
proved  ruinous  to  Saul's  own  interest,  as  they 
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alienated  the  priesthood,  and  disgusted  all  good 
men  in  the  kingdom,  (see  on  2  Sam.  xxi.) 

20-23.— Abiathar  escapes  and  flees  after 
David. 

20.  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahimelech  .  .  .  escaped. 
This  was  Abiathar,  who  repaired  to  David  in 
the  forest  of  Hareth,  rescuing  with  his  own  life 
the  high  priest's  vestments  (ch.  xxiii.  6,  9).  On 
hearing  his  sad  tale,  David  declared  that  he  had 
dreaded  such  a  fatal  result  from  the  malice  and 
intriguing  ambition  of  Doeg ;  and,  accusing  himself 
as  having  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  disaster  to 
Abiathar's  family  [S]*?x  n'a  a'^A"'???  '"30  '3bNi,  'I 
am  the  cause  to  all  the  persons  of  thy  father's 
house  :'  i.  e.  I  have  brought  about  the  death  of  all 
thy  family],  invited  him  to  remain,  because,  firmly 
trusting  himself  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Divine  promise,  David  could  guarantee  protection 
to  him. 

CHAP.  XXIII.  1-6.— David  rescues  Keilah. 

1.  Then  they  told  .  .  .  the  Philistines  fight 
against  Keilah— rather,  'now  they  had  told;'  for 
this  information  had  reached  him  previous  to  his 
hearing  {v.  6)  of  the  Nob  tragedy.  The  attack  of 
those  troublesome  neighbours  was  made  at  the 
commencementof  harvest.  "Keilah"— a  city  in  the 
west  or  lowland  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44), 
not  far  from  the  forest  of  Hareth,  in  a  part  of  the 
Shephelah,  and  therefore  a  grain  country,  and 
they  rob  the  threshing-floors.    These  were  com- 
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of  the  Lord,  saying,  Shall  I  go  and  smite  these  Philistines?  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  David,  Go  aud  smite  the  Philistines,  and  save  Keilah. 

3  And  David's  men  said  unto  him.  Behold,  we  be  afraid  here  in  Judah : 
how  much  more  then  if  we  come  to  Keilah  against  the  armies  of  the 

4  Philistines?  Then  David  enquired  of  the  Lord  yet  again.  And  the 
Lord  answered  him,  and  said.  Arise,  go  down  to  Keilah;  for  I  will  deliver 

5  the  Philistines  into  thine  hand.  So  David  and  his  men  went  to  Keilah, 
and  fought  with  the  Philistines,  and  brought  away  their  cattle,  and  smote 
them  with  a  great  slaughter.     So  David  saved  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah. 

G  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahiraelech  'fled  to 
David  to  Keilah,  that  he  came  down  icith  an  ei)hod  in  his  hand. 

7  And  it  was  told  Saul  that  David  was  come  to  Keilah.  And  Saul  said, 
God  ''hath  delivered  him  into  mine  hand;  for  he  is  shut  in,  by  entering 

8  into  a  town  that  hath  gates  and  bars.  And  Saul  called  all  the  people 
together  to  war,  to  go  down  to  Keilah,  to  besiege  David  and  his  men. 

9  And  David  knew  that  Saul  secretly  practised  mischief  against  him; 
10  and  'he  said  to  Abiathar  the  priest.  Bring  hither  the  ephod.     Then  said 

David,  0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  thy  servant  hath  certainly  heard  that  Saul 
seeketh  to  come  to  Keilah,  ■'to  destroy  the  city  for  my  sake.  Will  the 
men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  up  into  his  hand?  will  Saul  come  down,  as  thy 
servant  hath  heard?  0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I  beseech  thee,  tell  thy 
servant.  And  the  Lord  said,  He  will  come  down.  Then  said  David, 
Will  the  men  of  Keilah  Meliver  me  and  my  men  into  the  hand  of  Saul? 
And  the  Lord  said.  They  will  deliver  t/tee  up. 

Then  David  and  his  men,  ^ which  were  about  six  hundred,  arose  and 
departed  out  of  Keilah,  and  went  whithersoever  they  could  go.  And  it 
was  told  Saul  that  David  was  escaped  from  Keilah ;  and  he  forbare  to  go 
forth.  And  David  abode  in  the  wilderness  in  strong  holds,  and  remained 
in  '^a  mountain  in  the  wilderness  of  ^Ziph.  Aud  Saul  sought  ^  him  every 
day;  but  ^* God  delivered  him  not  into  his  hand. 

And  David  saw  that  Saul  was  come  out  to  seek  his  life :  and  David 
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13 


14 


15 


monly  situated  on  the  fields,  and  were  open  to  the 
wind  { Judg.  vi.  1 1 ;  Ruth  iii.  2).  2.  David  enquired 
of  the  Lord — most  probably  through  Gad,  who 
was  present  in  David's  camp  (eh.  xxii.  5),  probably 
by  the  recommendation  of  Samuel.  To  repel  un- 
provoked assaults  on  unoffending  people,  who 
were  engaged  in  their  harvest  operations,  was  a 
humane  and  benevolent  service.  But  it  was 
doubtful  how  far  it  was  David's  duty  to  go 
against  a  jjublic  enemy  without  the  royal  com- 
mission ;  and  on  that  account  he  asked  and 
obtained  the  Divine  counsel.  A  demur  on  the 
part  of  his  men  led  David  to  renew  the  consulta- 
tion for  their  satisfaction ;  after  which,  being 
fully  assured  of  his  duty,  he  encountered  the 
aggressors,  and  by  a  signal  victory  over  the 
foraging  party,  delivered  the  people  of  Keilah 
from  further  molestation,— probably  remaining 
with  his  men  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  till 
the  crop  in  the  fields  had  been  secured. 

6.  When  Abiathar  .  .  .  fled  to  David  ...  he 
came  down  with  an  ephod— in  which  was  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  (Exod.  xxviii.  30).  It  had 
probably  been  committed  to  his  care  while  his 
latlier,  Ahimelech,  and  the  other  priests  repaired 
to  Gibeah,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  Saul 
(ch.  xxii.  2). 

7-] 3.— Saul's  coming,  and  Treachery  of  the 
Keilites. 

7.  it  was  told  Saul  that  David  was  come  to 
Eeilah.  He  imagined  himself  now  certain  of  his 
victim,  who  would  be  hemmed  within  a  walled 
or  fortified  town.  The  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought.     How  wonderfully  slow  and  unwilling 
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to  be  convinced  by  all  his  experience,  that  the 
special  protection  of  Providence  shielded  David 
from  all  his  snares !  8.  Saul  called  all  the  people 
—not  the  united  tribes  of  Israel,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjoining  districts.  This  force  was 
raised  probably  on  the  ostensible  ]iretext  of 
opposing  the  Philistines,  while  in  reality  it  was 
secretly  to  arouse  mischief  against  David. 

9.  David  .  .  .  said  to  Abiathar  .  .  .  Bring  hither 
the  ephod.  The  consultation  was  made  and 
the  prayer  uttered  by  means  of  the  priest.  11. 
Will  the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  up  ['^p.3]— 
the  lords  or  chiefs  of  Keilah.  The  Septuagint  has 
not  this  clause  about  the  men  oi  Keilah.  The 
alternative  conditions  here  described  have  often 
been  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  doctrine  of 
God's  foreknowledge  and  pre-ordination  of  events. 
David  departed  out  of  Keilah  with  a  band  of  fol- 
lowers now  amounting  to  GOO  men. 

14-18.— David  escapes  to  Ziph. 

14.  David  abode  ...  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph. 
A  mountainous  aud  sequestered  region  was  gener- 
ally called  a  wilderness,  and  took  its  name  from 
some  large  town  in  the  district.  Two  miles  south- 
east of  Hebron,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  level  plain, 
is  Tell  Ziph,  an  isolated  and  conical  hillock,  about 
100  feet  high,  probably  the  acropolis  (  Van  de 
Velde),  or  the  ruins  (Rminson),  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Ziph,  from  which  the  surrounding  wilderness 
was  called.  It  seems,  anciently,  to  have  been 
covered  by  an  extensive  wood.  The  country  h;is 
for  centuries  lost  its  woods  and  forests,  owing  to 
the  devastations  caused  by  man. 
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16  iras  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  in  a  wood.  And  Jonathan,  Saul's  son, 
arose,  and  went  to  David  into  the  wood,  and  strengthened  his  hand  in 

17  God.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Fear  not;  for  the  hand  of  Saul  my  father 
shall  not  find  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be 

18  next  unto  thee;  and  'that  also  Saul  my  father  knoweth.  And  they  two 
""made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord.  And  David  abode  in  the  wood,  and 
Jonathan  went  to  his  house. 

19  Then  "came  up  the  Ziphites  to  Saul  to  Gibeah,  saying,  Doth  not 
David  hide  himself  with  us  in  strong  holds  in  the  wood,  in  the  hill  of 

20  Hachilah,  which  is  ^ou  the  south  of  ^Jeshimon?  Now  therefore,  0  king, 
come  down,  according  to  all  the  desire  of  thy  soul  to  come  down ;  and 

21  *our  part  shall  be  to  deliver  him  into  the  king's  hand.     And  Saul  said, 

22  Blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord;  for  ye  have  compassion  on  me.  Go,  I  pray 
you,  prepare  yet,  and  know  and  see  his  place  where  his  ^  haunt  is,  and 
who  hath  seen  him  there :  for  it  is  told  me  that  he  dealeth  very  subtilly. 

23  See  therefore,  and  take  knowledge  of  all  the  lurking  places  where  he 
hideth  himself,  and  come  ye  again  to  me  with  the  certainty,  and  I  will 
go  with  you :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  he  be  in  the  land,  that  I  will 

24  search  him  out  throughout  all  the  thousands  of  Judah.  And  they  arose, 
and  went  to  Ziph  before  Saul : 

But  David  and  his  men  icere  in  the  wilderness  "of  Maon,  in  the  plain 

25  on  the  south  of  Jeshimon.  Saul  also  and  his  men  went  to  seek  him. 
And  they  told  David:  wherefore  he  came  down  ''into  a  rock,  and  abode 
in  the  wilderness  of  Maon.     And  when  Saul  heard  that,  he  pursued  after 

26  David  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon.  And  Saul  went  on  this  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  David  and  his  men  on  that  side  of  the  mountain:  ^and 
David  made  haste  to  get  away  for  fear  of  Saul;  for  Saul  and  his  men 
^compassed  David  and  his  men  round  about  to  take  them.  But '^ there  came 
a  messenger  unto  Saul,  saying.  Haste  thee,  and  come ;  for  the  Philistines 
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16.  Jonathan  .  .  .  went  to  David  into  the  wood, 
and  strengthened  his  hand  in  God— by  the  recol- 
lectiou  of  the  Diviue  promises,  and  of  their  mutual 
covenant.  17.  Fear  not ;  for  the  hand  of  Saul  my 
father  shall  not  find  thee.  "  The  hand"  deuotes 
the  activity  and  power  of  the  king,  and  "lind'' 
includes  the  ideas  of  detecting  and  apprehending. 
What  a  victory  over  natural  feelings  and  lower 
considerations  must  the  faith  of  Jonathan  have 
won  ere  he  could  seek  such  an  interview,  and  give 
utterance  to  such  sentiments  !  To  talk  with  calm 
and  assured  confidence  of  himself  and  family 
being  superseded  by  the  man  who  was  his  friend 
by  the  bonds  of  a  holy  and  solemn  covenant,  could 
only  have  been  done  by  one  who,  superior  to  all 
views  of  worldly  yiolicy,  looked  at  the  course  of 
things  in  the  spirit  and  through  the  princi))les  of 
that  theocracy  which  acknowledged  God  as  the 
only  and  supreme  Sovereign  of  Israel.  Neither 
history  nor  fiction  depicts  the  movements  of  a 
friendship  purer,  nobler,  and  more  self-denying 
than  Jonathan's. 

19-29.— Saul  puestjes  him. 

19.  Then  came  up  the  Ziphites  to  Saul . .  .  saying, 
Doth  not  David  hide  himself  with  us  ?  From  the 
Tell  of  Ziph  a  panorama  of  the  whole  surrounding 
district  is  to  be  seen.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Ziphites  saw  David  and  his  men  passing  to  and  fro 
in  the  mountains  of  the  wilderness,  and  spying 
])im  at  a  distance,  when  he  ventured  to  show 
himself  on  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  'on  the  right 
hand  of  the  wilderness,'—?,  e.,  the  south  side  of 
Ziph— sent  in  haste  to  Saul,  to  tell  him  of  the  lurk- 
ing-place of  his  enemy '  ( Van  de  Veldc). 

25.  David  .  .  .  came  down  into  a  rock,  and 
abode  in  the  wilderness  of  maon.  Tell  Ma'io.  the 
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hillock  on  which  was  situated  the  ancient  Maon 
(Josh.  XV.  55),  and  from  which  the  adjoining 
wilderness  took  its  name,  is  one  mile  north,  ten 
east,  from  Carmel.  The  mountain  plateau  seems 
here  to  end.  It  is  true  the  summit  ridge  of  the 
southern  hills  runs  out  a  long  way  farther  towards 
the  south-west;  but  towards  the  south-east  the 
ground  sinks  more  and  more  down  to  a  table-land 
of  a  lower  level,  which  is  called  '  the  jJain  to  the 
right  hand  (/.  e.,  to  the  south)  of  the  wilderness* 
{  V^an  de  Velde).  'On descending,'says Dr.  Bobinson 
('Biblical  Researches,'  i.,  p.  275),  'the  hills  south- 
east of  Maon,  a  wide  prospect  is  opened  up  before 
us  over  the  country  towards  the  Dead  Sea  and  oa 
tlie  south.  The  extensive  tract  we  now  overlooked 
had  much  of  the  general  character  of  that  around 
Beer-sheba,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  connected, 
stretching  off  in  that  direction  around  the  south- 
western termination  of  the  long  ridge  which  we 
were  now  crossing.  This  tract  has  apparently  a 
lower  level  than  the  enclosed  plain  behind  us 
around  Carmel.  This  is  the  country  now  occupied 
by  the  Jehaliu,  who  are  sometimes  called  the 
Hebron  Arabs  '  (cf.  Wilson's  '  Lands  of  tlie  Bible,' 
ii.,  p.  710).  26.  Saul  went  on  this  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  David  and  his  men  on  that  side 
of  the  mountain.  Saul  was  busily  engaged  in 
surrounding  the  hill  where  David  and  his  little 
band  of  followers  lay  encamped,  with  a  cordon  of 
troops,  and  hoped  soon  to  cut  off  all  means  of  their 
escape,  when  intelligence  unexpectedly  reached 
him  of  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Philistines  on  the 
western  side  of  the  country  ;  so  that,  being  obliged 
to  subordinate  his  private  feelings  for  the  defence 
of  the  public  safety,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  project,  and  direct  his  arms  against  the  Philis- 
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Saul's  life. 


28  have  ''invaded  the  land.     Wherefore  Saul  returned  from  pursuing  after 
David,  and  went  against  the  Philistines:  therefore  they  called  that  place 

29  ^  Sela-hammahlekoth.     And  David  went  up  from  thence,  and  dwelt  in 
strong  holds  at  *  En-gedi. 

24     AND  it  came  to  pass,  "when  Saul  was  returned  from  ^  following  the 
Philistines,  that  it  was  told  him,  saying.  Behold,  David  is  in  the  wilderness 

2  of  En-gedi.  Then  Saul  took  three  thousand  chosen  men  out  of  all  Israel, 
and  ^went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats. 

3  And  he  came  to  the  sheep-cotes  by  the  way,  where  was  a  cave ;  and  Saul 
went  in  to  "^ cover  his  feet:  and  '^David  and  his  men  remained  in  the  sides 

4  of  the  cave.  And  Hhe  men  of  David  said  unto  him.  Behold  the  day  of 
which  the  Lord  said  unto  thee,  Behold,  I  will  deliver  thine  enemy  into 
thine  hand,  that  thou  mayest  do  to  him  as  it  shall  seem  good  unto  thee. 

5  Then  David  arose,  and  cut  off  the  skirt  of  ^  Saul's  robe  privily.  And  it 
came  to  pass  afterward,  that  David's  -^heart  smote  him,  because  he  had 

6  cut  off  Saul's  skirt.  And  he  said  unto  his  men,  ^The  Lord  forbid  that 
I  should  do  this  thing  unto  my  master,  the  Lord's  anointed,  to  stretch 

7  forth  mine  hand  against  him,  seeing  he  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord.  So 
David  ^stayed  his  servants  with  these  words,  and  suffered  them  not  to  rise 
against  Saul.     But  Saul  rose  up  out  of  the  cave,  and  went  on  /lis  way, 

8  David  also  arose  afterward,  and  went  out  of  the  cave,  and  cried  after 
Saul,  saying.  My  lord  the  king.     And  when  Saul  looked  behind  him, 

9  David  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself.  And  David 
said  to  Saul,  ''Wherefore  hearest  thou  men's  words,  saying.  Behold,  David 
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tine  invaders.  28.  therefore  they  called  that  place 
Sela-hammahlekoth [nip^nsn-rlpp,  rock  of  escapes 
{Gesenins).  The  Septuagiut  renders  it  TieTpa  v 
fxepi(jQiX(7a,  tlie  rock  divided ;  probably  in  allusion 
to  the  natural  features  of  the  rock.]  29.  David .  .  . 
dwelt  in  strong  holds  at  En-gedi  [Septuagint,  ev 
ToTs  arevol-i  'EyyaSfii']— in  the  straits,  the  rugged 
cliffs  of  En-gedi;  i.  e.,  'the  spring  of  the  wild 
goats  or  gazelles : '  a  name  given  to  it  from  the 
vast  number  of  ibexes,  or  Syrian  chamois,  which 
inhabit  these  cliffs  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv.  62).  It  is  now  called  Ain 
Jiddy.  On  all  sides  the  country  is  full  of  caverns, 
which  might  then  serve  as  lurking-places  for  David 
and  his  men,  as  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  present 
day  (Robinson). 

CHAP.  XXIV.  1-7.— David,  ik  a  Cave  at  En- 
gedi,  CUTS  OFF  Saul's  Skikt,  but  spares  his 
Life. 

2.  Saul  .  .  ,  went  to  seek  David  .  .  .  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  wild  goats.  Nothing  but  the  blind 
infatuation  of  fiendish  rage  could  have  led  the 
king  to  pursue  his  outlawed  son-in-law  among 
those  craggy  and  perpendicular  precipices,  where 
were  inaccessible  hiding  places.  The  large  force 
he  took  with  him  seemed  to  give  him  every  pros- 
pect of  succeeding.  But  the  overruling  provi- 
dence of  God  frustrated  all  his  vigilance.  3.  he 
came  to  the  sheep-cotes  by  the  way,  where  was 
a  cave.  On  all  sides,  as  Dr.  Bobinson  states,  the 
country  is  full  of  caverns,  which  might  then  serve 
as  lurking-places  for  David  and  his  men,  as  they 
do  for  outlaws  at  the  present  day.  They  are  un- 
changed since  the  days  of  the  first  king  of  Israel, 
when,  entering  into  one  of  them,  Saul  lay  down  to 
rest  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  there  are  the  same 
side-vaults  too,  where  David  and  his  men  con- 
cealed, when,  accustomed  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
cavern,  they  saw  Saul  enter,  while,  blinded  by  the 
glare  of  light  outside,  he  saw  nothing  of  him 
whom  he  so  bitterly  persecuted.  '  The  largest 
cave,'  saj's  Lieutenant  Lvnch,  of  the  American  Ex- 
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ploration  of  the  Dead  Sea,  'that  we  entered  at 
En-gedi  could  contain  thirty  men,  and  has  a  long, 
low,  and  narrow  gallery  running  from  one  side, 
which  would  be  invisible  when  the  sun  does  not 
shine  through  the  entrance.'  4.  the  men  of  David 
said .  .  .  Behold  the  day.  God  had  never  made 
any  promise  of  delivering  Saul  into  David's  hands ; 
but,  from  the  general  and  repeated  promises  of 
the  kingdom  to  him,  they  concluded  that  the 
king's  death  was  to  be  effected  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  some  such  opportunity  as  the  present. 
David  steadily  opposed  the  urgent  instigations  of 
his  followers  to  put  an  end  to  his  and  their  troubles 
by  the  death  of  their  persecutor.  A  revengeful 
heart  would  have  followed  their  advice;  but  David 
rather  wished  to  overcome  evil  w-ith  good,  and 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head :  he,  however,  cut 
a  fragment  from  the  skirt  of  the  royal  robe.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  this  dialogue  could  be  carried 
on,  and  David's  approach  to  the  king's  person 
could  have  been  effected  without  arousing  suspi- 
cion. The  bustle  and  noise  of  Saul's  military  men 
and  their  beasts,  the  number  of  cells  or  divisions 
in  these  immense  caverns,  and  some  of  them  far 
interior,  being  enveloped  in  darkness,  while  every 
movement  could  be  seen  at  the  cave's  mouth ;  the 
probability  that  the  garment  David  cut  from 
might  have  been  a  loose  or  upper  cloak  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  that  Saul  might  have  been  asleep, 
— these  facts  and  presumptions  will  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  incidents  detailed. 

8-15,— He  urges  thereby  his  Innocency. 

8.  David  also  arose  afterward,  and  went  out  of 
the  cave,  and  cried  after  Saul.  The  closeness 
of  the  jirecii)itou3  clifts,  though  divided  by  deep 
wadies,  and  the  transparent  purity  of  the  air, 
enable  a  person  standing  on  one  rock  to  hear  dis- 
tinctly the  words  uttered  by  a  speaker  standing 
on  another  (Judg.  ix.  7).  The  expostulation  of 
David,  followed  by  the  visible  tokens  he  furnished 
of  his  cherishing  no  evil  design  against  either  the 
person  or  the  government  of  the  king,  even  when 
he  had  the  monarch  in  his  power,  smote  the  heart 
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lO  seeketh  thy  hurt?  Behold,  this  day  thine  eyes  have  seen  how  that  the 
Lord  had  delivered  thee  to-day  into  mine  hand  in  the  cave:  and  some 
bade  me  kill  thee;  but  mine  eye  spared  thee;  and  I  said,  I  will  not  put 
forth  mine  hand  against  my  lord;  for  he  is  the  Lord's  anointed.  More- 
over, my  father,  see,  yea,  see  the  skirt  of  thy  robe  in  my  hand:  for  in 
that  I  cut  off  the  skirt  of  thy  robe,  and  killed  thee  not,  know  thou  and 
see  that  there  is  neither  'evil  nor  transgression  in  mine  hand,  and  I  have 

12  not  sinned  against  thee;  yet  thou  •'huntest  my  soul  to  take  it.  The 
*LoRD  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  the  Lord  avenge  me  of  thee:  but 

13  mine  hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee.  As  saith  the  proverb  of  the  ancients, 
Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the  wicked:  but  mine  hand  shall  not  be 

14  upon  thee.     After  whom  is  the  ^king  of  Israel  come  out?  after  whom  dost 

15  thou  pursue?  ™ after  a  dead  dog,  after  "a  flea?  The  Lord  therefore  be 
judge,  and  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  "see,  and  plead  ^my  cause, 
and  *  deliver  me  out  of  thine  hand. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  these 
words  unto  Saul,  that  Saul  said,  ^Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David?     And 

17  Saul  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept.  And  he  said  to  David,  Thou  art 
'more  righteous  than  I ;  for  Hhou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have 

18  rewarded  thee  evil.  And  thou  hast  showed  this -day  how  that  thou  hast 
dealt  well  with  me:  forasmuch  as,  when  the  Lord  had  ^delivered  me  into 

19  thine  hand,  thou  killedst  me  not.  For  if  a  man  find  his  enemy,  will  he 
let  him  go  well  away?  wherefore  the  Lord  reward  thee  good  for  that  thou 
hast  done  unto  me  this  day.  And  now,  behold,  'I  know  well  that  thou 
shalt  surely  be  king,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  shall  be  established 
in  thine  hand.  Swear  now  therefore  unto  me  by  the  Lord,  that  thou  wilt 
not  cut  off  my  seed  after  me,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  destroy  my  name 

22  out  of  my  father's  house.  And  David  sware  unto  Saul.  And  Saul  went 
home ;  but  David  and  his  men  gat  them  up  unto  the  hold. 

25  AND  "Samuel  died;  and  all  the  Israelites  were  gathered  together,  and 
^lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in  his  house  at  Ramah. 
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of  Saul  in  a  moment,  and  disarmed  him  of  his 
fell  purpose  of  revenge.  He  owned  tlie  justice  of 
what  David  said,  acknowledged  his  own  guilt, 
and  begged  kindness  to  his  house.  He  seems  to 
have  been  naturally  susceptible  of  strong,  and,  as 
in  this  instance,  of  good  and  grateful  impressions. 
The  improvement  on  his  temper,  indeed,  was  but 
transient —liis  language  that  of  a  man  over- 
whelmed by  the  force  of  impetuous  emotions,  and 
constrained  to  admire  the  conduct  and  esteem 
the  character  of  one  whom  he  hated  and  dreaded. 
ButGod  overruled  itfor  ensuringthe  present  escape 
of  David.  Consider  his  language  and  behaviour. 
This  language,  "  a  dead  dog,  a  flea  " — terms  by 
which,  like  Eastern  people,  he  strongly  expressed 
a  sense  of  his  lowliness,  and  the  entire  committal 
of  his  cause  to  Him  who  alone  is  the  judge  of 
humau  actions,  and  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth 
—his  steady  repulse  of  the  vindictive  counsels  of 
his  followers,  the  relentings  of  heart  which  lie  felt 
even  for  the  apparent  indignity  he  had  done  to  the 
person  of  the  Loi'd's  anointed,  and  the  respectful 
homage  he  had  paid  the  jealous  tyrant  who  had 
set  a  price  on  his  head — evince  the  magnanimity  of 
a  great  and  good  man,  and  strikingly  illustrate  the 
spirit  and  energy  of  his  prayer  '  when  he  was  in 
the  cave,'  (Ps.  cxlii.)' 

CHAP.  XXV.  1-9.— Samuel  dies. 

1.  Samueldled— after  a  long  life  of  piety  and  pub- 
lic usefulness,  having  left  behind  him  a  reputation 
which  ranks  him  amongst  the  greatest  of  Scrip- 
ture worthies.  He  stamped  his  own  character  on 
that  of  his  age  and  country,  being  the  foremost 
man,  the  great  influential  leader  in  the  political, 
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ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  religious  world.  As  a 
man,  he  was  remarkable  throuj^h  life  for  his  emi- 
nent holiness,  his  energy,  and  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity, his  dignified  consistency,  and  his  devotional 
habits,  which,  commencing  in  his  childhood,  grew 
with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength.  As  a  magistrate,  he  embodied  in  all 
his  public  acts  the  principles  of  the  theocratic 
constitution  ;  and,  called  as  he  was  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government  at  a  time  of  newly-acquired 
liberty  and  independence  from  foreign  domina- 
tion, his  uniform  object  was  to  realize  amongst 
his  countrymen  the  idea  of  tlie  'chosen  generation, 
the  holy  nation,  the  royal  priesthood,  tlie  peculiar 
people.  In  relation  to  the  Church,  his  influence 
was  no  less  beneficial  than  lasting;  for,  at  a  period 
of  great  and  prevailing  corruption,  he  efl'ected  a 
thorough  reformation  of  religion,  re-establishing 
the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law,  by  enforcing  the 
regular  observance  of  the  ordinances  of  worship, 
especially  by  instituting  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, from  which  a  supply  of  young  teachers, 
duly  qualified  for  instructing  the  people  in  sacred 
knowledge  and  psalmody,  was  obtained,  and  in  the 
formation  as  well  as  subsequent  continuance  of 
which  a  great  step  was  taken  in  the  ])rogressive 
development  of  the  scheme  of  grace  (Edwardss 
'History  of  Redemption').  In  short,  Samuel's 
ministry  was  an  epoch  in  Israel  (Acts  iii.  21  ;  xiii. 
20) ;  and  many  of  the  lessons  taught,  or  measures 
contemplated  by  the  prophet,  and  which  David 
learned  while  resident  with  him  at  Naioth,  were 
afterwards  introduced  by  that  king,  amongst 
other  arrangements  he  made  for  improving  the 
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And  David  arose,  and  went  down  to  '^the  wilderness  of  Paran.  And 
there  was  a  man  '^in  Maon,  whose  ^  possessions  were  in  ^Carmel;  and  the 
man  teas  very  great,  and  he  had  three  thousand  sheep,  and  a  thousand 
goats:  and  he  was  ^shearing  his  sheep  in  Carmel.  Now  the  name  of  the 
man  was  Nabal,  and  the  name  of  his  wife  Abigail :  and  she  icas  a  ^  woman 
of  good  understanding,  and  of  a  beautiful  countenance :  but  the  man 
teas  ''churlish  and  evil  in  his  doings;  and  he  was  of  the  house  of  Caleb. 
And  David  heard  in  the  wilderness  that  Nabal  did  'shear  his  sheep. 
And  David  sent  out  ten  young  men ;  and  David  said  unto  the  young 
men,  Get  you  up  to  Carmel,  and  go  to  Nabal,  and  "greet  him  in  my 
name :  and  thus  shall  ye  say  to  him  that  liveth  in  prosperity,  ^  Peace  he 
both  to  thee,  and  peace  he  to  thine  house,  and  peace  he  unto  all  that 
thou  hast.  And  now  I  have  heard  that  thou  hast  shearers:  now  thy 
shepherds  which  were  with  us,  we  ^hurt  them  not,  neither  was  there 
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sacred  imisic.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  period  of  Samuel's  death.  Bishop 
Horsley  ('Biblical  Criticism,'  i..,  i).  335)  says,  'That 
Samuel  was  dead  at  the  time  of  David's  final 
fiight  from  the  court  of  Saul,  seems  probable  from 
this  circumstance,  that  from  this  time  forward  it 
does  not  appear  that  David  sought  or  received 
advice  from  Samuel.  When  be  flees  from  the 
court  he  repairs  to  Nob,  where  be  is  entertained, 
not  by  Samuel,  but  by  Ahimelech  the  priest.' 
But  a  closer  ajiproximation  towards  ascertaining 
tlie  actual  date  of  the  prophet's  death  can  be  made 
than  is  furnished  by  this  inferential  reasoning. 
Josephus,  in  winding  up  the  history  of  this  judge, 
records  ('Antiquities,'  b.  vi.,  ch.  xiii.,  sec.  5)  that 
'Samuel  governed  and  presided  over  the  people 
alone,  after  the  death  of  Eli  the  high  priest, 
twelve  years,  and  eigliteen  years  in  conjunction 
■with  Saul  the  king.'  Ja/i»  ('History  of  the  He- 
brew Commonwealth')  calculates  that  'Samuel 
governed  the  nation  forty  years.  Supposing 
Eli's  death  to  occur  in  the  425th  year  after 
Joshua,  and  adding  to  these  the  sixty  years 
between  Eli  and  the  close  of  Samuel's  adminis- 
tration, the  sum  is  485.'  So  that  according  to 
these  data  the  proj)het  died  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  liis  age.  and  all  the  Israelites  were 
gathered  together,  and  lamented  him  [i'7mcD''i] 
— and  mourned  for  him.  Tliis  verb  is  used  for  the 
most  part  with  reference  to  the  dead.  Higher 
tribute  could  not  be  paid  to  the  worth  of  a  public 
magistrate.  So  powerful  was  tiie  hold  which  the 
character  and  administration  of  Samuel  had  taken 
of  the  affections  of  the  country,  that  all  classes 
of  people,  high  and  low,  volunteered  to  form  a 
funeral  procession,  and  carried  him  with  almost 
royal  honours  to  the  tomb,  buried  him  in  his 
house  at  Ramah— j.  e.,  not  his  dwelling-house, 
but  a  building  contiguous  to  it,  built  as  a 
family  cemetery  ;  his  own  mausoleum.  The  He- 
brews took  as  great  care  to  provide  sei)ulchres 
anciently  as  people  do  in  the  East  still,  where 
every  respectable  family  has  its  own  house  of  the 
dead  ;  and  often  this  is  in  a  little  detached  garden, 
consisting  of  a  small  stone  building,  where  there  is 
no  rock,  resembling  a  house,  which  is  called  the 
sepulchre  of  tiie  family.  It  has  neither  door  nor 
window  (cf.  1  Ki.  ii.  34;  Job  xxx.  23 :  see  JowetCs 
'  Christian  Researches  in  the  Countries  of  the  Le- 
vant'). 

David  arose,  &c.  This  removal  had  probably 
no  connection  with  the  prophet's  death,  but  was 
probably  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  seeking 
provision  for  his  numerous  followers.  Some, 
however,  do  maintain  that  as  David  is  related  in 
this  passage  to  have  departed  from  Eu-gedi  imme- 
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diately  after  receiving  intelligence  of  Samuel's 
death,  the  one  event  followed  the  other,  as  cause 
and  effect ;  for  whatever  influence  the  thought  of 
the  livinrj  prophet  might  have  imposed  on  the 
wayward  king  was  removed,  now  that  the  venerable 
man  was  dead  ;  and  as  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  Saul's  furious  outbursts  of  jealousy  and 
vengeance,  formerly  restrained,  would  become  more 
frequent  and  vehement,  David  deemed  it  neces- 
sary for  his  safety  to  remove  to  a  great  distance. 
[The  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint  has  k^oxc'/Ji/ 
tis  T)iv  £fH]fxoi>  Mawv,  went  down  to  the  wilderness 
of  Maon.  The  Alexandrine  has  ip^i/iov  <j)apav.] 
the  wilderness  of  Paran— stretching  from  Sinai  to 
the  borders  of  Palestine,  in  tiie  southern  terri- 
tories of  Judah.  Like  other  wildernesses,  it  i:ire- 
seuted  large  tracts  of  natural  pasture,  to  which 
the  people  sent  their  cattle  at  the  grazing  season, 
but  where  they  were  liable  to  constant  and  heavy 
depredations  by  the  prowling  Arabs.  David  and 
his  men  earned  tlieir  subsistence  by  making  re- 
prisals on  the  cattle  of  these  freebooting  Ishniael- 
ites  ;  and  frequently,  for  their  useful  services,  they 
obtained  voluntary  tokens  of  acknowledgment 
from  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  2.  there  was  a 
man  in  Maon.  Tliis  city,  which  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (John  xv.  55),  was  situated 
on  the  brow  of  a  conical  hill,  now  Tell  Ma'ln, 
wliich  is  covered  with  ruins.  It  lay  two  days' 
journey  from  Zoar,  and  twenty-live  miles  south- 
east of  Hebron,  in  Carmel  ['^^irs]— in  the  park 
(fertile  or  cultivated  region  :  see  on  ch.  xv.  12  :  cf. 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  10),  near  Maon,  now  Kurmiil.  The 
district  takes  its  name  from  this  town  (see  Rohin- 
son's  'Biblical  Eesearches,'  ii.,  p.  200;  Va7i  de 
Vclde,  ii.,  pp.  77-79).  the  man  was  very  great. 
His  property  consisted  in  cattle,  and  he  was 
considered  wealthy,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
that  age.  he  had  three  thousand  sheep,  and 
a  thousand  goats.  Similar  are  the  possessions 
of  his  modern  successors,  the  Jehaliu  Arabs, 
who  have  no  herds  of  large  cattle,  but  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  (  Wilson^ s  '  Lands  of  the  Bible,' ii., 
p.  710).  3.  he  was  of  the  house  of  Caleb— of 
course,  of  the  same  tribe  with  David  himself;  but 
many  versions  consider  Caleb  (dog)  not  as  a 
proper,  but  a  common  noun,  and  render  it  '  he 
was  snappish  as  a  dog.'  4.  Nabal  did  shear  his 
sheep.  5.  And  David  sent  out  ten  young  men, 
&c.  David  and  his  men  lurked  in  these  deserts, 
associating  with  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of 
Nabal  and  others,  and  doing  tliem  good  ofHces, 
probably  in  return  for  information  and  supplies 
obtained  through  them.  Hence,  when  Nabal  held 
his  annual  sheep-shearing  in  Carmel,  David  felt 
himself  entitled  to  share  in  the  festival,  and  sent 
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8  ought  missing  unto  them,  all  the  while  they  were  in  Carmel,  Ask  thy 
young  men,  and  they  will  show  thee.  Wherefore  let  the  young  men  find 
favour  in  thine  eyes:  for  we  come  in  *a  good  day:  give,  I  pray  thee, 
whatsoever  cometh  to  thine  hand  unto  thy  servants,  and  to  thy  son 
David. 

9  And  when  David's  young  men  came,  they  spake  to  Nabal  according  to 

10  all  those  words  in  the  name  of  David,  and  *  ceased.  And  Nabal  answered 
David's  servants,  and  said,  'Who  is  David?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ? 

There  be  many  servants  now-a-days  that  break  away  every  man  from 

11  his  master.  Shall  "'1  then  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my  ^  flesh 
that  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  and  give  it  unto  men  whom  I  know 

12  not  whence  they  he  ?     So  David's  young  men  turned  their  way,  and  went 

13  again,  and  came  and  told  him  all  those  sayings.  And  David  said  unto 
his  men.  Gird  ye  on  every  man  his  sword.  And  they  girded  on  every 
man  his  sword ;  and  David  also  girded  on  his  sword :  and  there  went  up 
after  David  about  four  hundred  men;  and  two  hundred  "abode  by  th« 
stuff. 

14  But  one  of  the  young  men  told  Abigail,  Nabal's  wife,  saying.  Behold, 
David  sent  messengers  out  of  the  wilderness  to  salute  our  master;  and  he 

15  ^railed  on  them:  but  the  men  tcere  very  good  unto  us,  and  we  were  not 
^hurt,  neither  missed  we  any  thing,  as  long  as  we  were  conversant  with 

1 6  them,  when  we  were  in  the  fields :  they  were  "a  wall  unto  us,  both  by 

17  night  and  da}'",  all  the  while  we  were  with  them  keeping  the  sheep.  Now 
therefore  know  and  consider  what  thou  wilt  do ;  for  evil  is  determined 
against  our  master,  and  against  all  his  household ;  for  he  is  suck  a  son  of 
Belial,  that  a  man  cannot  speak  to  him. 

Then  Abigail  made  haste,  and  ^'took  two  hundred  loaves,  and  two 
bottles  of  wine,  and  five  sheep  ready  dressed,  and  five  measures  of  parched 
corn,  and  an  hundred  ^clusters  of  raisins,  and  two  hundred  cakes  of  figs, 
and  laid  them  on  asses.  And  she  said  unto  her  servants,  ^Go  on  before 
me;  behold,  I  come  after  you.  But  she  told  not  her  husband  Nabal. 
20  And  it  was  so,  as  she  rode  on  the  ass,  that  she  came  down  by  the  covert 
of  the  hill,  and,  behold,  David  and  his  men  came  down  against  her;  and 
she  met  them. 
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a  message,  recounting  his  own  services,  and  asking 
for  a  present.  '  lu  all  these  particulars  we  were 
deeply  struck  with  the  truth  and  strength  of  the 
Biblical  description  of  manners  and  customs  almost 
identically  the  same  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
day.  On  such  a  festive  occasion,  near  to  a  town 
or  village,  eveo  in  our  own  time,  an  Arab  sheikh 
of  the  neiglibouring  desert  would  hardly  fail  to 
put  in  a  word  either  in  person  or  by  message ;  and 
Iiis  message,  both  iu  form  and  substance,  would 
be  only  a  trauscriiit  of  that  of  David'  {Robinson, 
'Biblical  Researches, '  ii.,  p.  201). 

10-13.— The  Churlish  Answer  provokes  him. 

10.  Who  is  David?  &c.  Nabal's  answer  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  country  was  at  that  time  in  a 
loose  and  disorderly  state.  David's  owu  good 
conduct,  however,  as  well  as  the  important  sei'- 
vices  rendered  by  him  and  his  men,  were  readily 
attested  by  Nabal's  servants.  The  preparations 
of  David  to  chastise  his  insolent  language  and  un- 
grateful requital  are  exactly  what  would  be  done 
iu  the  present  day  by  Arab  chiefs,  who  protect 
the  cattle  of  the  large  and  wealthy  sheep-masters 
from  the  attacks  of  the  marauding  border  tribes 
or  wild  beasts.  Their  protection  creates  a  claim 
for  some  kind  of  tribute,  iu  the  shape  of  supplies 
of  food  and  necessaries,  which  is  usually  given 
with  great  good-will  and  gratitude ;  but  when 
withheld,  is  enforced  as  a  right.  Nabal's  refusal, 
therefore,  was  a  violation  of  the  established  usage 
201 


of  the  place,  13.  two  hundred  abode  by  the 
stuff.  This  addition  to  his  followers  was  made 
after  his  return  into  Judah  (see  ou  ch.  xxii.  2). 

14-35.— Abigail  pacifies  iiim. 

18.  Then  Abigail  made  haste.  The  prudence 
and  address  of  his  wife  was  the  means  of  saving 
himself  and  family  from  utter  destruction.  Slie 
acknowledged  the  demand  of  her  formidable 
neighbours  ;  but,  .iustly  considering  that  to  atoue 
for  the  insolence  of  her  husband,  a  greater  degree 
of  liberality  had  become  necessary,  she  collected 
a  large  amount  of  food,  accompanying  it  with  the 
most  valued  products  of  the  country,  bottles — 
goat-skins,  capable  of  holding  a  great  quantity. 
parched  corn  [/Rl.  It  was  customary  to  eat 
parched  corn  when  it  was  fully  grown,  but  not 
ripe  (see  on  Lev.  ii.  16;  xxiii.  14;  Ruth  ii.  14). 
and  laid  them  on  asses  [Dnbnn-'?]:]— on  the  asses, 
perhaps  iu  piles  or  heaps  (see  on  ch.  xvi.  20 ; 
Judg.  XV.  IGl  19.  Go  on  before  me;  behold,  I 
come  after  you.  People  in  the  East  always  try 
to  produce  an  effect  by  their  presents,  loading  on 
several  beasts  what  might  be  easily  carried  by 
one,  and  bringing  them  forward,  article  by  article, 
in  succession.  Abigail  not  only  sent  her  servants 
in  this  way,  but  resolved  to  go  in  person,  followinf/ 
her  present,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  watch  the 
impression  which  her  munihcence  would  produce. 
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Now  David  had  said,  Surely  in  vaiu  have  I  kept  all  that  this 
fellow  hath  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  nothing  was  missed  of  all 
that  pertained  unto  him  :  and  he  hath  requited  'me  evil  for  good. 
So  *and  more  also  do  God  unto  the  enemies  of  David,  if  I  leave  of  all 
that  pertain  to  him,  by  the  morning  light,  any  that  pisseth  against 
the  wall. 

And  when  Abigail  saw  David,  she  hasted,  and  'lighted  off  the  ass,  and 
fell  before  David  on  her  face,  and  bowed  herself  to  the  ground,  and  fell 
at  his  feet,  and  said,  Upon  me,  my  lord,  upon  me  let  this  iniquity  be  ; 
and  let  thine  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  thine  ^audience,  and  hear 

25  the  words  of  thine  handmaid.  Let  not  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  ^° regard  this 
man  of  Belial,  even  Nabal :  for  as  his  name  is,  so  is  he ;  ^^  Nabal  is  his  name, 
and  folly  is  with  him :   but  I  thine  handmaid  saw  not  the  young  men  of  my 

26  lord,  whom  thou  didst  send.  Now  therefore,  my  lord,  ^as  the  Lord  liveth, 
and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  "withholden  thee  from  coming 
to  shed  hlood,  and  from  ^^  avenging  thyself  with  thine  own  hand,  now 
'^  let  thine  enemies,  and  they  that  seek  evil  to  my  lord,  be  as  Nabal. 

27  And  now  "^this  ^^  blessing,  which  thine  handmaid  hath  brought  unto  my 

28  lord,  let  it  even  be  given  unto  the  young  men  that  ^*  follow  my  lord.  I 
pray  thee,  forgive  the  trespass  of  thine  handmaid:  for  ^the  Lord  will 
certainly  make  my  lord  a  sure  house;  because  my  lord  fighteth  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  and  ^evil  hath  not  been  found  in  thee  all  thy  days. 

29  Yet  a  man  is  risen  to  pursue  thee,  and  to  seek  thy  soul:  but  the  soul  of 
my  lord  shall  be  "bound  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord  thy  God ;  and 
the  souls  of  thine  enemies,  them  shall  he  ^sling  out,  ''■^as  out  of  the 

30  middle  of  a  sling.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  shall  have 
done  to  my  lord  according  to  all  the  good  that  he  hath  spoken  concerning 

31  thee,  and  shall  have  appointed  thee  ruler  over  Israel,  that  this  shall  be 
^^  no  grief  unto  thee,  nor  offence  of  heart  unto  my  lord,  either  that  thou 
hast  shed  blood  causeless,  or  that  my  lord  hath  avenged  himself :  but 
when  the  Lord  shall  have  dealt  well  with  my  lord,  then  remember  thine 
handmaid. 

32  And  David  said  to  Abigail,  '^Blessed  be  tlie  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which 

33  sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me :  and  blessed  be  thy  advice,  and  blessed  be 
thou,  which  hast  kept  me  this  day  from  coming  to  sf/ed  blood,  and  from 

34  avenging  myself  with  mine  own  hand.  For  in  very  deed,  as  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  liveth,  which  hath  kept  me  back  from  hurting  thee,  except 
thou  hadst  hasted  and  come  to  meet  me,  surely  there  had  not  been  left 

35  unto  Nabal  by  the  morning  light  any  that  pisseth  against  the  wall.  So 
David  received  of  her  hand  t/iat  which  she  had  brought  him,  and  said 
unto  her,  ''Go  up  in  peace  to  thine  house;  see,  I  have  hearkened  to  thy 
voice,  and  have  accepted  Hhy  person. 
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21.  Now  David  had  said  ...  22.  So  and  more 
also   do   God  unto   tlie   enemies  of   David.    In 

inaking  this  vow  utterly  to  destroy  Nabal's  house, 
David  comuiitted  sin.  The  fulfilment  of  it  by  the 
execution  of  his  vindictive  threat  was  clearly 
opposed  to  the  will  of  God. 

23.  she  hasted,  and  lighted  off  the  ass,  and 
fell  before  David  on  her  face.  Dismounting  in 
presence  of  a  superior  is  the  highest  token  of 
respect  that  can  be  given  ;  and  it  is  still  an  essen- 
tial act  of  homage  to  the  great.  Accompanying 
this  act  of  courtesy  witli  tlie  lowest  form  of  pros- 
tration, she  not  only  by  her  attitude,  but  her 
language,  made  tlie  fullest  amends  for  the  dis- 
respect shown  by  her  husband,  as  well  as  paid  the 
fullest  tribute  of  rcsi)ect  to  the  ciiaracter  and 
claims  of  David.  25.  Nahal— signifying  fool,  rn.ve 
pertinence  to  his  wife's  I'cmarks.  26.  let  thine 
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enemies  ...  be  as  Nabal— be  as  foolish  and  con- 
temptible as  he.  29.  the  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be 
bound  in  the  bundle  of  life— an  Orientalism, 
expressing  the  perfect  security  of  David's  life  from 
all  the  assaults  of  his  enemies,  under  the  protect- 
ing shield  of  Providence,  who  hath  destined  him 
for  high  things. 

32.  David  said  to  Abigail,  Blessed  be  the  Lord. 
Transported  by  passions,  and  blinded  by  revenge, 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  perpetrating  a  great  injury; 
and,  doubtless,  tlie  timely  apjiearance  and  prudent 
address  of  Abigail  were  greatly  instrumental  iu 
changing  his  purpose.  At  all  events,  it  was 
the  means  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  moral 
character  of  tlie  course  on  which  he  had  been  im- 
petuously rushing ;  and,  in  accepting  her  present, 
he  speaks  with  lively  satisfaction,  as  well  as  grati- 
tude, to  Abigail  for  having  prevented  liim  con- 
tracting the  guilt  of  bloodshect 
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36  And  Abigail  came  to  Nabal:  and,  behold,  -^he  held  a  feast  in  his  house, 
like  the  feast  of  a  king;  and  Nabal's  heart  was  merry  within  him,  for  he 
was  ^very  drunken:  wherefore  she  told  him  nothing,  less  or  more,  until 

37  the  morning  light.  But  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  when  the  wine 
was  gone  out  of  Nabal,  and  his  wife  had  told  him  these  things,  that  his 
''heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone. 

38  And  it  came  to  pass  about  ten  days  after,  that  'the  Lord  smote 

39  Nabal,  that  he  died.  And  when  David  heard  that  Nabal  was  dead, 
he  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  that  hath  ■'pleaded  the  cause  of  my 
reproach  from  the  hand  of  Nabal,  and  hath  kept  his  servant  from 
evil:  for  the  Lord  hath  ^'returned  the  wickedness  of  Nabal  upon  his 
own  head. 

And  David  sent  and  communed  with  Abigail,  to  take  her  to  him  to 

40  wife.  And  when  the  servants  of  David  were  come  to  Abigail  to  Carmel, 
they  spake  unto  her,  saying,  David  sent  us  unto  thee,  to  take  thee  to  him 

41  to  wife.  And  she  arose,  and  bowed  herself  on  her  face  to  the  earth,  and 
said,  Behold,  let  thine  'handmaid  he  a  servant  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 

42  servants  of  my  lord.  And  Abigail  hasted,  and  arose,  and  rode  upon  an 
ass,  with  five  damsels  of  hers  that  went  ^^ after  her;  and  she  went  after 

43  the  messengers  of  David,  and  became  his  wife.     David  also  took  Ahinoam 

44  '"of  Jezreel;  and  "they  were  also  both  of  them  his  wives.  But  Saul  had 
given  "Michal  his  daughter,  David's  wife,  to  ^^Phalti  the  son  of  Laish, 
which  was  of  ^Gallim. 

26  AND  the  Ziphites  came  unto  Saul  to  Gibeah,  saving,  "Doth  not 
David  hide  himself  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  wr/^/c^  w  before  Jeshimon? 

2  Then  Saul  arose,  and  went  down  to  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  having  three 
thousand  chosen  men  of  Israel  with  him,  to  seek  David  in  the  wilderness 

3  of  Ziph.     And  Saul  pitched  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  which  is  before 
Jeshimon,  by  the  way:  but  David  abode  in  the  wilderness;  and  he  saw 
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36-44 — Nabal's  Death. 

36.  lie  held  a  feast  in  his  house,  like  the  feast 
of  a  king.  The  sheep  shearing  season  was  alway.s 
a  very  joyous  occasion.  Masters  usually  enter- 
tained their  shepherds  ;  and  even  Nabal,  though 
of  a  most  niggardly  disposition,  prepared  festivi- 
ties on  a  scale  of  sumptuous  liberality.  The 
modern  Arabs  celebrate  the  season  with  similar 
hilarity.  37.  in  the  morning  .  .  .  his  wife  .  .  . 
told  him  these  things.  He  i^robably  fainted,  from 
horror  at  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  had 
unconsciously  placed  himself;  and  such  a  shock 
had  been  given  by  the  fright  to  his  whole  system, 
that  he  rapidly  pined  and  died. 

39.  the  Lord  hath  returned  the  wickedness  of 
Nahal  upon  his  own  head.  If  this  was  an  expres- 
sion of  pleasure,  and  David's  vindictive  feelings 
were  gratified  by  the  intelligence  of  Nabal's  death, 
it  was  an  instance  of  human  infirmity  which  we 
may  lament;  but  perhaps  he  referred  to  the  un- 
merited reproach  {vv.  10,  11),  and  the  contempt  of 
Uod  implied  in  it. 

David  sent  and  communed  with  Abigail,  to  take 
her  to  .  .  .  wife.  This  unceremonious  proceeding 
was  quite  in  the  style  of  Eastern  monarchs,  who 
no  sooner  take  a  fancy  for  a  lady  than  they  de- 
spatch a  messenger  to  intimate  their  royal  wishes 
that  she  should  henceforth  reside  in  the  palace ; 
and  her  duty  is  implicitly  to  obey.  David's  con- 
duct shows  that  the  manners  of  the  Eastern 
nations  were  already  imitated  by  the  great  men 
in  Israel;  and  that  the  morality  of  the  times, 
which  God  permitted,  gave  its  sauction  to  the 
practice  of  polygamy.  His  marriage  with  Abigail 
brought  him  a  rich  estate;  and  the  fact  of  a 
woman  in  her  wealthy  circumstance^s  so  willingly 
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forming  a  matrimonial  relation  with  David,  shows 
that  the  position  he  occupied,  while  expatriated 
in  the  wilderness,  was  far  more  elevated  and  com- 
fortable than  is  generally  imagined.  44.  Michal. 
By  the  unchallengeable  will  of  her  father,  she  who 
was  David's  wife  was  given  to  another ;  but  she 
returned,  and  sustained  the  character  of  his  wife 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Phalti  the  son  of 
Laish,  which  was  of  Gallim  [ii':'2~I5].  Some  render 
this,  '  native  of  Laish,'  which  was  close  to,  and 
dependent  upon,  Gallim.  The  position  of  this 
town  is  unkuavvo,  though  from  the  jjlaces  with 
which  Isaiah  has  associated  it  (x.  .30),  it  was  prob- 
ably in  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  The  name 
"  Gallim"  was  probably  derived  from  the  vicinity 
of  bubbling  springs. 

CHAP.  XXVI.  1-4.— Saul  comes  to  the  Hill 
OF  Hachilah  against  David. 

1.  the  Ziphites  came  unto  Saul  to  Gibeah. 
This  people  seem  to  have  thought  it  impossible 
for  David  to  escape,  and  therefore  had  recom- 
mended themselves  to  Saul  by  giving  him  secret 
information  of  the  refugees'  hiding-place  (see  on 
ch.  xxiii.  19).  The  knowledge  of  their  treachery 
makes  it  apj^ear  strange  that  David  should  return 
to  his  former  haunt  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  bat 
perhaps  he  did  it  to  be  near  Abigail's  possessions, 
and  under  the  im))ression  that  Saul  had  become 
mollified.  But  the  king  had  relapsed  into  his  old 
enmity.  Though  Gibeah,  as  its  name  imports, 
stood  on  an  elevated  position,  and  the  desert  of 
Ziph,  which  was  in  the  hilly  region  of  Judea,  may 
have  been  higher  than  Gibeah,  it  was  still  neces- 
sary to  descend  in  leaving  the  latter  place;  tj'.ence 
Saul,  v.  2,  "  went  down  to  the  wilderness  of  Ziph. 
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4  that  Saul  came  after  him  into  the  wilderness.  David  therefore  sent  out 
spies,  and  understood  that  Saul  was  come  in  very  deed. 

5  And  David  arose,  and  came  to  the  place  where  Saul  had  pitched:  and 
David  beheld  the  place  where  Saul  lay,  and  Abner  ''the  son  of  Ner,  the 
captain  of  his  host :  and  Saul  lay  in  the  ^  trench,  and  the  people  pitched 

6  round  about  him.  Then  answered  David,  and  said  to  Ahimelech  the 
Hittite,  and  to  Abishai  '^the  son  of  Zeruiah,  brother  to  Joab,  saying, 
Who  will  ^  go  down  with  me  to  Saul  to  the  camp  ?  And  Abishai  said, 
I  will  go  down  with  thee. 

7  So  David  and  Abishai  came  to  the  people  by  night:  and,  behold,  Saul 
lay  sleeping  within  the  trench,  and  his  spear  stuck  in  the  ground  at  his 

8  bolster:  but  Abner  and  the  people  lay  round  about  him.  Then  said 
Abishai  to  David,  God  hath  "delivered  thine  enemy  into  thine  hand 
this  day:  now  therefore  let  me  smite  him,  I  pray  thee,  with  the  spear 
even  to  the  earth  at  once,  and  I  will  not  smite  him  the  second  time. 

9  And  David  said  to  Abishai,  Destroy  him  not :  for  who  can  stretch  forth  his 

10  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  be  guiltless?  David  said  further- 
more, As  the  Lord  liveth,  Hhe  Lord  snail  smite  him;  or  ^his  day 

11  shall  come  to  die;  or  he  shall  ^descend  into  battle,  and  perish.  The 
''Lord  forbid  that  I  should  stretch  forth  mine  hand  against  the  Lord's 
anointed  :  but,  I  pray  thee,  take  thou  now  the  spear  tliat  is  at  his  bolster, 

12  and  the  cruse  of  water,  and  let  us  go.     So  David  took  the  spear  and  the 
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5-25.— David  stays  Abishai  trom  killing 
Saul,  but  takes  his  Spear  and  Cruse. 

5.  came  to  the  place  where  Saul  had  pitched. 
Having  obtained  certain  information  respecting  tlie 
locality  of  the  king's  encampment,  be  seems,  accom- 
panied by  bis  nephew  {v.  6),  to  have  hid  himself, 
perhaps  disguised,  in  a  neighbouring  wood  or  hill, 
on  the  skirts  of  the  royal  camp  towards  night,  and 
waited  to  approach  it  under  covert  of  the  darkness. 
the  place  where  Saul  lay,  and  Abner  the  son 
of  Ner.  The  Hebrew  ah  signifies  father;  but  the 
captain  of  Saul's  host  may  have  been  called  Ab- 
ner in  honour  of  some  ancestor,  without  any 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  uame.  Another 
explanation  has  been  suggested.  'lu  Al)-ner 
there  are  two  inire  Gomeric  roots,  and  ab  is  the 
contrary  of  father;  for  it  is  expressly  explained, 
"Abner,  son  of  Ner,  captain  of  David's  host." 
This  ab  is  of  course  the  ab  or  an  of  the  Appii  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  Cymry  of  liritain-  son ;  Ab- 
ner, son  of  strength  ;  or  in  Latin,  Appius  Nero ; 
and  as  we  know  that  the  Appii  Claudii  Nerones 
were  a  pure  Umbrian  family,  we  have  in  the  centre 
of  Palestine,  B.C.  1000,  and  in  the  centre  of  Italy, 
B.C.  at  least  700,  two  Gomeric  families  of  precisely 
the  same  name,  derived  from  their  common  family 
language  (Japhetic)  in  the  most  natural  way  con- 
ceivable. It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  Jewish 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  of  the  books  of  Samuel, 
could  have  devised  such  a  coincidence,  or  imagined 
its  ethnological  significance.  He  wrote  down  the 
simple  fact.  We  kuow  how  to  explain  it ;  but 
this  very  knowledge  is  a  confirmation  of  the  pro- 
phetic utterance  of  Noah'  (Gen.  ix.  27)  ('Vindica- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  Ethnology  of  Europe').  Saul 
lay  in  the  trench  ['?iVQ3]— in  the  wagon,  rampart 
(see  on  ch.  xvii.  20).  and  the  people  lay 
round  about  him.  Among  the  nomad  people  of 
the  East  the  encamimients  are  usually  made  in  a 
circular  form  ;  the  circumference  is  lined  by  the 
baggage  and  the  men,  while  the  chief's  station  is 
in  the  centre,  whether  he  occupied  a  tent  or  not. 
His  spear,  stuck  in  the  ground  at  his  bolster  liead, 
indicates  his  position  (see  Morier,  'Second  Jour- 
ney through  Persia,'  p.  115,  where  ia  a  similar 
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description  of  a  Persian  governor  reposing  from 
the  fatigues  of  a  journey,  with  his  attendants 
around  him).  Similar  was  the  disposition  of 
Saul's  camp.  In  his  hasty  expedition  he  seems 
to  have  carried  no  tent,  but  to  have  slept  on 
the  ground.  The  whole  troop  were  sunk  iu  sleep 
around  him. 

8.  said  Abishai .  .  .  God  hath  delivered  thine 
enemy  into  thine  hand.  This  midnight  strata- 
gem shows  the  activity  and  heroic  enterprise  of 
David's  mind;  and  it  was  in  unison  with  the  style 
of  warfare  in  ancient  times,  let  me  smite  him 
.  .  .  even  to  the  earth  at  once.  The  ferocious 
vehemence  of  the  speaker  is  sufficiently  appar- 
ent from  his  language  ;  but  David's  magnanimity 
soared  far  above  the  notions  of  his  followers. 
Though  Saul's  cruelty  and  perfidy,  and  general 
want  of  right  principle,   had  sunk  him  to  a  low 

Eitch  of  degradation,  yet  that  was  no  reason  for 
'avid  imitating  him  in  doing  wrong.  Besides,  he 
was  the  sovereign  ;  David  was  a  subject ;  and 
though  God  had  rejected  him  from  the  kingdom, 
it  was  every  way  the  best  and  most  dutiful  course, 
instead  of  precipitating  his  fall  by  imbruing  their 
hands  in  his  blood,  and  thereby  contracting  the 
guilt  of  a  great  crime,  to  await  the  awards  of  that 
retributive  Providence  which  soouer  or  later  would 
take  him  off  by  some  sudden  and  mortal  blow. 
He  who  with  impetuous  haste  was  going  to  ex- 
terminate Nabal,  meekly  spared  Saul.  But  Nabal 
refused  to  give  a  tribute  to  which  justice  and  gra- 
titude, DO  less  than  custom,  entitled  David.  Saul 
was  under  the  judicial  infatuation  of  heaven. 
Thus  David  withheld  the  hand  of  Abishai ;  but 
at  the  same  time  directed  him  to  carry  off  some 
things  which  would  show  where  they  had  been, 
and  what  they  had  done.  Thus  he  obtained  the 
best  of  victories  over  him,  by  heaping  coals  of  fire 
on  his  head.  11.  the  spear  that  is  at  his  bolster, 
and  the  cruse  of  water.  The  Oriental  spear  had, 
and  still  has,  a  spike  at  the  lower  extremity,  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  sticking  the  spear  into 
the  ground  when  the  warrior  is  at  rest.  This 
common  custom  of  Arab  sheikhs  was  also  the 
practice  of  the  Hebrew  chiefs,  at  his  bolster — 
lit.,  'at  his  head.'    But  perhaps  Saul,  as  a  sovc- 
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cruse  of  water  from  Saul's  bolster ;  and  they  gat  them  away,  and  no  man 
saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked :  for  they  were  all  asleep ;  because 
•a  deep  sleep  from  the  Lord  was  fallen  upon  them. 

13  Then  David  went  over  to  the  other  side,  and  stood  on  the  top  of  an  hill 

14  afar  off,  a  great  space  being  between  them :  and  David  cried  to  the  people, 
and  to  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  saying,  Answerest  thou  not,  Abner?     Then 

15  Abner  answered  and  said.  Who  art  thou  that  criest  to  the  king?  And 
David  said  to  Abner,  Art  not  thou  a  valiant  man?  and  who  is  like  to 
thee  in  Israel?  wherefore  then  hast  thou  not  kept  thy  lord  the  king?  for 

16  there  came  one  of  the  people  in  to  destroy  the  king  thy  lord.  This  thing 
is  not  good  that  thou  hast  done.  As  the  Lord  liveth,  ye  are  ^worthy  to 
die,  because  ye  have  not  kept  your  master,  the  Lord's  anointed.  And 
now  see  where  the  king's  spear  is,  and  the  cruse  of  water  that  was  at  his 
bolster. 

17  And  Saul  knew  David's  voice,  and  said,  Is  •'this  thy  voice,  my  son 

18  David?  And  David  said.  It  is  my  voice,  my  lord,  0  king.  And  he 
said,  ^'Wherefore  doth  my  lord  thus  pursue  after  his  servant?  for  what 

19  have  I  done  ?  or  ^vhat  evil  is  in  mine  hand  ?  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
let  my  lord  the  king  hear  the  words  of  his  servant.  If  the  Lord  have 
'"stirred  tliee  up  against  me,  let  him  *  accept  an  offering  :  but  if  they  be 
the  children  of  men,  cursed  be  they  before  the  Lord;  "f(jr  they  have 
driven  me  out  this  day  from  ^abiding  in  the  "inheritance  of  the  Lord, 

20  saying,  Go,  serve  other  gods.  Now  therefore,  let  not  my  blood  fall  to 
the  earth  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  ;  for  the  king  of  Israel  is  come  out 
to  seek  ^a  flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains. 

21  Then  said  Saul,  *I  have  sinned:  return,  my  son  David;  for  I  will  no 
more  do  thee  harm,  because  my  soul  was  '^ precious  iu  thine  eyes  this 

22  day:  behold,  I  have  played  the  fool,  and  have  erred  exceedingly.  And 
David  answered  and  said.  Behold  the  king's  spear  I  and  let  one  of  the 

23  young  men  come  over  and  fetch  it.  The  *Lord  render  to  every  man  his 
righteousness  and  his  faithfulness  :  for  the  Lord  delivered  thee  into  my 
hand  to-day;  but  I  would  not  stretch  forth  mine  hand  against  the  Lord's 

24  anointed.     And,  behold,  as  thy  life  was  much  set  by  this  day  in  mine  eyes. 
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reign,  had  the  distinguished  luxury  of  a  bolster 
carried  for  him,  A  "  cruse  of  water  "  is  usually, 
iu  warm  climates,  kept  near  a  person's  couch,  as  a 
draught  in  the  night-time  is  found  very  refresh- 
ing. Saul's  cruse  would  probably  be  of  superior 
materials,  or  more  richly  ornamented  than  com- 
mon ones,  and  therefore  by  its  size  or  form  be 
easily  distinguished. 

13.  Then  David  .  .  .  stood  on  the  top  of  an  hill 
afar  off .  ,  .  14.  And  .  .  .  cried  to  the  people— (see 
on  Judg.  ix.  7.)  The  extraordinary  purity  and 
elasticity  of  the  air  iu  Palestine  enable  words  to 
be  distinctly  heard  that  are  addressed  by  speakers 
from  the  top  of  one  hill  to  people  on  that  of  an- 
other, from  whicli  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  inter- 
vening ravine.  Hostile  parties  can  thus  speak  to 
each  otlier  while  completely  beyond  the  reach  of 
each  other's  attack.  It  results  from  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  country  in  many  of  the  mountain 
districts.  15.  David  said  to  Abner,  Art  not  thou 
a  valiant  man  ?  .  .  .  wherefore  then  hast  thou  not 
kept  thy  lord  the  king?  The  circumstance  of 
David  having  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the 
encampment,  through  the  circular  rows  of  the 
sleeping  soldiers,  constituted  the  point  of  this 
sarcastic  taunt.  16.  ye  are  worthy  to  die  [nio-'.n] 
— sons  of  death.  Tliis  new  evidence  of  David's 
moderation  and  magnanimous  forbearance,  to- 
gether with  his  earnest  and  kindly  expostulation, 
softened  the  obduracy  of  Saul's  heart. 
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19.  If  the  Lord  have  stirred  thee  up  against 
me— by  the  evil  spirit  He  hath  sent,  or  by  any 
spiritual  offences  by  which  we  have  mutually  dis- 
pleased Him.  let  him  accept  an  offering— f.f^., 
let  us  conjointly  offer  a  sacrifice  for  apjieasing  His 
wrath  against  us.  if  they  be  the  children  of 
men.  The  prudence,  meekness,  and  address  of 
David  in  ascribing  the  king's  enmity  to  the  insti- 
gations of  some  malicious  traducers,  and  not  to 
the  jealousy  of  Saul  himself,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
saying,  Go,  serve  other  gods.  This  was  the  drift 
of  their  conduct.  By  driving  him  from  the  laud 
and  ordinances  of  the  true  worship,  into  foreign 
and  heathen  countries,  they  were  exposing  him  to 
all  the  seductions  of  idolatry.  20.  as  when  one 
doth  hunt  a  partridge.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
ancient  method  of  taking  these  birds  by  throwing 
sticks.  Wild  animals  of  a  large  size  were  gener- 
ally captured  in  nets  and  pitfalls.  Dogs  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  employed  in  the  chase  at  all. 
As  to  fowls,  people  in  the  East,  in  hunting  the 
partridge  and  other  game  birds,  pursue  them  till 
observing  them  becoming  languid  and  fatigued; 
after  they  have  been  put  up  two  or  three  times, 
they  rush  upon  the  birds  stealthily,  and  knock 
them  down  with  bludgeons  {Shaw's  '  Travels ').  It 
was  exactly  in  this  manner  that  Saul  was  pursu- 
ing David  :  he  drove  him  from  time  to  time  from 
his  hiding-place,  hoping  to  render  him  weary  of 
his  life,  or  obtain  an  opportunity  of  accomplish- 
ing his  destruction. 


David  begs 
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so  let  my  life  be  much  set  by  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  let  him  deliver 
25  me  out  of  all  tribulation.     Then  Saul  said  to  David,  Blessed  he  thou,  my 

son  David  :  thou  shalt  both  do  great  things,  and  also  shalt  still  *  prevail. 

So  David  went  on  his  way,  and  Saul  returned  to  his  place. 
27      AND  David  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  now  ^perish  one  day  by  the  hand 

of  Saul :  there  is  nothing  better  for  me  than  that  I  should  speedily  escape 

into  the  land  of  the  Philistines;  and  Saul  shall  despair  of  me,  to  seek  me 

2  any  more  in  any  coast  of  Israel:  so  shall  I  escape  out  of  his  hand.  And 
David  arose,  "and  he  passed  over  with  the  six  hundred  men  that  were 

3  with  him  ^unto  Achish,  the  son  of  Maoch,  king  of  Gath.  And  David 
dwelt  with  Achish  at  Gath,  he  and  his  men,  every  man  with  his  house- 
hold, even  David  with  his  two  wives,  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail 

4  the  Carmelitess,  Nabal's  wife.  And  it  was  told  Saul  that  David  was  fled 
to  Gath :  and  he  sought  no  more  again  for  him. 

5  And  David  said  unto  Achish,  If  I  have  now  found  grace  in  thine  eyes, 
let  them  give  me  a  place  in  some  town  in  the  country,  that  I  may  dwell 
there:   for  why  should  thy  servant  dwell  in  the  royal  city  with  thee? 

6  Then  Achish  gave  him  Ziklag  that  day:  wherefore  ''Ziklag  pertaineth 

7  unto  the  kings  of  Judah  unto  this  day.  And  ^the  time  that  David  dwelt 
in  the  country  of  the  Philistines  was  ^a  full  year  and  four  months. 

8  And  David  and  his  men  went  up,  and  invaded  ''the  Geshurites,  *and 
the  ^Gezerites,  and  the  -OVmalekites :  for  those  nations  were  of  old  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  ^as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of 
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25.  So  David  went  on  Ms  way.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  sudden  relenting  of  Saul,  David  placed  no 
confidence  in  his  professions  or  i)romises,  but 
wisely  kept  at  a  distance,  and  awaited  the  course 
of  Providence. 

CHAP.  XXVII.  1-4.  — Saul,  hearing  that 
David  was  fled  to  Gath,  seeks  no  more  for 

HIM. 

1.  there  is  nothing  better  for  me  than  that 
I  should  speedily  escape  into  the  land  of  the 
Philistines.  This  resolution  of  David's  was  in 
every  respect  wrong, — 1.  Because  it  was  removing 
from  the  place  where  the  Divine  oracle  intimated  to 
him  to  remain  (ch.  xxii.  5) ;  2.  It  was  rushing  into 
the  idolatrous  land,  for  driving  him  into  which  he 
had  denounced  an  imprecation  on  his  enemies  (ch. 
xxvi.  19) ;  and  it  was  a  withdrawal  of  his  counsel 
and  aid  from  God's  people.  It  was  a  movement, 
however,  overruled  by  Providence  to  detach  him 
from  his  country,  and  to  let  the  disasters  impend- 
ing over  Saul  and  his  followers  be  brought  on  by 
the  Philistines.  2.  Achish,  the  son  of  Maoch, 
king  of  Gath.  The  particular  description  of  this 
king's  family  creates  a  presumption  that  he  was 
a  different  king  from  the  reigning  sovereign  on 
David's  first  visit  to  Gath.  Whether  David  had 
received  a  special  invitation  from  him,  or  a  mere 
permission  to  enter  his  territories,  cannot  be 
determined.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  was 
the  case ;  as,  from  the  universal  notoriety  given  to 
the  feud  between  Saul  and  David,  which  had  now 
become  irreconcileable,  it  might  appear  to  Achish 
good  policy  to  harbour  him  as  a  guest,  and  so  the 
better  pave  the  waj'  for  the  hostile  measures 
against  Israel  which  the  Philistines  were  at  tliis 
time  meditating.  3.  David  dwelt ...  he  and  his 
men.  He  was  now  in  very  different  circumstances 
from  those  of  his  first  arrival  in  the  Philistine 
country.  Then  he  was  a  lonely  fugitive ;  now  lie 
had  the  prestige  of  a  great  name,  and  was  the 
head  of  an  organized  band,  all  the  soldiers  of 
which,  as  well  as  their  leader,  transported  their 
families  along  with  them.  In  numbers  they  were 
sufficient  to  form  a  little  colony. 
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6.  let  them  give  me  a  place  in  some  town  in 
the  country.  It  was  a  prudent  ai'rangement  on 
the  jiart  of  David :  for  it  would  i)revent  him  being 
an  object  of  jealous  suspicion  or  of  mischievous 
plots  among  the  Philistines.  It  would  place  his 
followers  more  beyond  the  risk  of  contamination 
by  the  idolatries  of  the  court  and  capital ;  and  it 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  making  reprisals 
on  the  freebooting  tribes  that  infested  the  common 
border  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines.  6.  Ziklag. 
Though  originally  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
.31),  and  subsequently  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  5  :  cf. 
1  Chr.  iv.  30),  this  town  had  never  been  possessed 
by  the  Israelites.  It  belonged  to  the  Philistines, 
who  gave  it  to  David.  It  remained  ever  after  a 
private  possession  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Ziklag 
was  a  border  fortress.  '  From  its  neighbourhood 
(Josh.  xix.  5)  to  Beth-marcaboth  (the  house  of  chari- 
ots) and  Hazar-susah  (the  village  of  horses),  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  kind  of  fortress  for  protection 
from  the  Bedouin  marauders  of  the  caravans,  such 
as  Nukhl  and  Akabah,  on  the  Haj  route  at  the 
present  day'  {Drew's  'Scripture  Lands,'  p.  124). 
7.  And  the  time  that  David  dwelt  in  the  country 
of  the  Philistines  [nnb*]— field  of  the  Philistines, 
so  called  from  its  beauty  and  productiveness  (ct 
Judg.  XV.  5:  see  Eohinson's  'Biblical  Kesearches,' 
i.,  p.  291).  was  a  full  year  and  four  months. 
[The  Septuagint  has  Tier o-apas  /xTji/as,  four  months  ; 
but  see  on  ch.  xxix.  3,  Septuagint.]  Josephus 
('Antiquities,'  b.  vi.,  ch.  xiii.,  sec.  10)  states  it  to 
have  been  four  mouths  and  twenty  days. 

8.  David .  .  .  went  up,  and  invaded  the  Geshur- 
ites (see  Josh.  xiii.  2),  and  the  Gezerites— or  the 
G erizi  (Gesenius:  Josh.  xii.  12),  some  Arab  horde 
which  had  once  encamped  there,  and  the  Ama- 
lekites.  Part  of  the  district  occupied  by  them  lay 
on  the  south  of  the  land  of  Israel  (Judg.  v.  14: 
xii.  15)  ;  but  after  the  overthrow  of  their  national 
strength  by  Saul  (ch.  xv.)  they  dispersed  and  be- 
came a  horde  of  desert  marauders,  as  thou 
goest  to  Shur  [Septuagint,  rtXaju^oup]— (see  on 


A  ch  ish's  con  fid  en  ce 
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in  David. 


9  Egypt,  And  David  smote  the  land,  and  left  neither  man  nor  woman 
alive,  and  took  away  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen,  and  the  asses,  and  the 

10  camels,  and  the  apparel,  and  returned,  and  came  to  Achish.  And  Achish 
said,  ^Whither  have  ye  made  a  road  to-day?  And  ''David  said,  Against 
the  south  of  Judah,  and  against  the  south  of  Hhe  Jerahmeelites,  and 

11  against  the  south  of  the  Kenites,  And  David  saved  neither  man  nor 
woman  alive,  to  bring  tidings  to  Gath,  saying,  Lest  they  should  tell  on 
us,  saying.  So  did  David,  and  so  icill  be  his  manner  all  the  while  he 

12  dwelleth  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  And  Achish  believed  David, 
saying,  He  hath  ^made  his  people  Israel  utterly  to  abhor  him;  therefore 
he  shall  be  my  servant  for  ever. 

28  AND  "  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  the  Philistines  gathered 
their  armies  together  for  warfare,  to  fight  with  Israel :  and  Achish  said  unto 
David,  ^  Know  thou  assuredly,  that  thou  shalt  go  out  with  me  to  battle, 

2  thou  and  thy  men.  And  David  said  to  Achish,  ^Surely  thou  shalt  know 
what  thy  servant  can  do.  And  Achish  said  to  David,  Therefore  will  I 
make  thee  keeper  of  mine  head  for  ever. 

3  Now  "^  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had  lamented  him,  and  buried 
him  in  Ramah,  even  in  his  own  city. 

And  Saul  had  put  away  '^  those  that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  the 
wizards,  out  of  the  land. 
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Gen.  xiii.  10;  xvi.  7;xx.  1;  xxv.  18.)  9.  David 
smote  the  land,  and  left  neither  man  nor  woman 
alive.  '  Occupying  tbe  high  plateau  (er-Kakhmah) 
which  overhangs  the  Philistine  plain  to  the  west, 
and  Wady  Murreh  to  the  south ;  while  the 
mention  of  oxen  among  the  spoil  shows  that  the 
predatory  hordes  that  David  chastised  on  this 
occasion  must  have  penetrated  far  into  the  in- 
terior ;  for  south  and  east  of  the  Judean  mountains 
the  country  is  not  adapted  to  the  sustenance  of 
cattle'  ('l^egeb,'  p.  206:  cf.  Di'eivs  '  Scrixjture 
Lauds,'  p.  6  ;  Steivart's  '  Tent  and  Khan,'  p.  222 ; 
Wilson's  'Lands  of  the  Bible,'  i.,  pp.  846,  347).  10. 
Achish  said,  Whither  have  ye  made  a  road  to- 
day? [DP.ne''Q-?b«] — Whither  have  you  spread  your- 
selves out  to-day  ?  Against  whom  have  you  made 
a  hostile  raid  to-day?  David  said,  Against  the 
south  of  Judah  (i.  e.,  Negeb  of  Judah),  and  against 
the  south  of  the  Jerahmeelites.  Jerahmeel  was 
the  great-grandson  of  Judah,  and  bis  posterity 
occupied  the  southern  portion  of  that  tribal 
domain.  'The  Negeb  of  the  Jerahmeelites'  an- 
swered to  that  of  the  Sa'idiyeh,  which  extends 
south-westwards  until  it  meets  the  Negeb  of  the 
Clierethites,  or  Philistines,  near  Wady  er-Ruhei- 
beh.'  and  against  the  south  of  the  Kenites— 
the  possession  of  Jethro,  who  occupied  a  por- 
tion in  the  Negeb  of  Judah,  the  smallest  of  the 
three  districts  into  which  that  region  was 
divided,  and  comprised  the  region  immediately 
adjacent  to  'Ar^d.  'It  now  answers  to  the 
country  of  the  DhuUam  Arab3,  including  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Jehalin  territory' 
(  Wilton's  'Negeb,'  pp.  22-24).  It  will  be  observed 
that,  in  his  reply  to  Acliish,  David  misleads 
the  king  as  to  the  scene  of  his  adventure,  and 
names  a  different  set  of  people  from  those  whom 
he  had  actually  attacked.  [The  Septuagint  has 
for  Jerahmeelites,  'lE(Tiieya,  and  for  Kenites, 
Ktyeji.]  11.  David  saved  neither  man  nor 
woman  alive  [the  Se]jtuagint  has  correctly 
rendered  this  clause,  kciI  ovk  e'^woyovei  avBpa  v 
yvuaiKa],  to  bring  tidings  to  Gath,  saying.  [Tlie 
Septuagint  represents  this  as  a  part  of  David's 
answer  to  Achish,  /cnl  avSpa  Kat  ywaiKU  ovk  e^wo- 
y6vi)(Ta  Tou    liarayaytiv    els    FeSr,   and   I  have    not 

saved  man  or  woman  aUve,   saying,   &c.l    But 
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Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  vi.,  ch.  xiii.,  sec.  10), 
in  his  concern  for  the  reputation  of  David,  glosses 
over  the  cruel  massacre,  and  merely  says,  as  if 
nothing  more  had  been  done  than  carrying  off 
booty,  '  he  took  much  prey  of  their  beasts  and 
camels,  and  then  returned  home ;  but  David 
abstained  from  the  men,  as  fearing  they  shoukl 
discover  him  to  king  Achish.'  12.  Achish  believed 
David.  Achish  was  deceived  by  the  tale,  and 
considered  that,  as  so  great  an  outrage  upon  his 
countrymen  would  alienate  all  Israel  from  David, 
he  might  now  employ  him  as  a  useful  auxiliary  in 
the  expeditionary  enterprise  he  had  been  meditat- 
ing against  the  kingdom  of  Saul.  The  gross 
deception  practised  upon  his  royal  host,  and  tlie 
indiscriminate  slaughter  which  David  had  com- 
mitted, lest  any  one  should  escape  to  tell  the  real 
truth,  exhibit  an  unfavourable  view  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness  at  this  period. 

CHAP.  XXVIII.  1-6.— Achish's  confidence 
IN  David. 

1.  the  Philistines  gathered  their  armies  to- 
gether for  warfare,  to  fight  with  Israel.  The  death 
of  Samuel,  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  Saul, 
and  the  absence  of  David,  instigated  the  cupidity 
of  those  restless  enemies  of  Israel,  and  they 
prepared  to  invade  the  kingdom.  Know  thou 
assuredly,  that  thou  shalt  go  out  with  me  to 
battle.  This  was  evidently  to  try  him.  Achish, 
however,  seems  to  have  thought  he  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  David,  and  had  a  claim  on  his 
services.  2.  Surely  thou  shalt  know  what  thy 
servant  can  do.  This  answer,  while  it  seemed  to 
exjjress  au  apparent  cheerfulness  in  agreeing  to 
the  proposal,  contained  a  studied  ambiguity,  a 
«'iary  and  politic  generality.  Therefore  will  I 
make  thee  keeper  of  mine  head— or  my  life ;  i.  e., 
ea^Ttain  of  my  body-guard— an  office  of  great  trust 
and  high  honour. 

3.  Now  Samuel  was  dead,  &c.  This  event  is 
alluded  to  as  aifording  au  explanation  of  the 
secret  and  improper  methods  by  which  Saul 
sought  information  and  direction  in  the  present 
crisis  of  his  affairs.  Overwhelmed  in  perplexity 
and  fear,  he  yet  found  the  common  and  legitimate 
channels  of  communication  with  heaven  shut 
against  him;   and,  under  the  influence  of   that 
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to  a  witch. 


4  And   the   Philistines  gathered   themselves   together,   and   came   and 
pitched  in  ^Shunem:  and  Saul  gathered  all  Israel  together,  and  they 

5  pitched  in-'^Gilboa.     And  when  Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  he 

6  was  ^  afraid,  and  his  heart  greatly  trembled.     And  when  Saul  enquired 
of  the  Lord,  the  ''  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  *  by  dreams,  nor  ^  by 

7  Urim,  nor  by  prophets.     Then  said  Saul  unto  his  servants,  Seek  me  a 
woman  that  hatli  a  familiar  spirit,  that  I  may  go  to  her,  and  enquire  of 
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dark,  distempered,  superstitious  spirit  wliicli  had 
overmastered  him,  resolved  iu  desperatiou  to 
seek  the  aid  of  one  of  the  fortune-telliup;  im- 
postors wliom,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
command  {Lev,  xix.  31  j  xx.  6,  27;  Dent,  xviii. 
11),  he  had  set  liimself  formerly,  and  with  a  show 
of  pious  zeal,  to  exterminate  from  his  kingdom. 

4.  tlie  Philistines  .  .  .  pitched  in  Shunem. 
Having  collected  their  forces  for  a  last  grand 
effort,  they  marched  up  from  the  sea  coast,  and 
encamped  in  the  "valley  of  Jezreel."  The  spot 
on  which  their  encampment  was  fixed  was  Shunem 
(Josh.  xix.  18),  now  Solam,  a  village  which  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  range  called  '  little 
Hermon.'  On  the  ojiposite  side,  on  the  rise  of 
mount  Gilboa,  hard  by  "the  spring  of  Jezreel," 
w^as  Saul's  army.  The  Philistines  clung,  as  usual, 
to  the  plain,  which  was  most  suitable  for  those 
war- chariots  of  which  their  military  armament 
principally  consisted,  and  they  took  up  an  advan- 
tageous position  for  the  free  and  effective  use  of 
that  force  iu  actiom  That  of  the  Hebrews  was 
badly  selected.  'The  ground  slopes  down  grad- 
ually from  Shunem  to  the  very  base  of  Gilboa  at 
the  fountain,  while  the  hillside  rises  steeply  from 
the  plain  The  Philistines  had  all  the  advantage 
of  the  gentle  descent  in  their  attack;  both  front 
and  Hanks  of  the  Israelites  were  exposed  to  their 
onset,  and  the  prospect  of  flight  almost  com- 
pletely cut  off  by  the  steep  hill  behind'  (Porter's 
'  Handbook,'  p.  355).  5.  And  when  Saul  saw  .  .  . 
he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart  greatly  trembled. 
There  is  in  this  description  of  Saul's  emotions  a  par- 
anomasia,  or  play  on  the  naiiie  of  the  place,  which 
was  called  'the  well  or  spring  of  Harod,'  from  the 
fear  and  trembling  which  once  at  that  spot  seized 
the  army  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  3).  6.  And  when 
Saul  enquired  of  the  Lord.  As  it  was  a  part  of 
the  official  duty  of  the  high  priest  to  ask  counsel 
for  rulers  in  all  matters  affecting  the  national 
interests  of  Israel,  we  find  Joshua  in  early,  as  well 
as  David  at  a  later  period,  frequently  employing 
the  agency  of  that  high  dignitary  for  consulting 
God  in  einergencies  where  his  own  sagacity  was 
an  insufficient  guide.  It  appears  that  Saul  also, 
in  the  brief  period  of  his  theocratic  allegiance, 
enquired  of  tlve  Lord  through  the  same  medium 
(ch.  xiv.  18,  19).  But  be  had  long  discontinued 
such  applications,  his  impulsive  and  wayward 
temper  driving  him  to  neglect  them,  probably  from 
the  day  that  God  gave  him  no  answer  (ch.  xiv. 
37).  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  toy 
dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets.  These 
were  the  three  recognized  modes  of  Divine  revela- 
tion (-Jer.  xxiii.  25-28  ;  Joel  ii.  28).  A  knowledge 
of  God's  will  with  reference  to  present  duty,  no 
less  than  to  future  events,  was  communicated  in 
dreams  sometimes  to  ])rivate  persons  (Gen.  xx.  3 ; 
xxviii.  12;  xxxvii,  5-11;  xl.  5-21;  xli.  1-32:  cf. 
Dan.  iv.  5-17),  at  other  times  by  means  of  the  high 
priest's  Urim  (see  on  Exod.  xxviii.  29,  30 ;  Lev. 
viii.  5-9;  Num.  xxvii.  21),  and  by  prophets  (Num. 
xii.  16;  Isa.  xxix.  10).  The  latter  two  modes  are 
specified  as  distinct  from  the  former.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  Saul's  persistent  rebellion  and  apos- 
tasy, these  privileges  were  all  withdrawn  from 
him.  No  vision  from  the  Lord  was  given  him  in 
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trance  or  dream  (ch.  xix.  24) ;  no  announcement 
of  the  Divine  will  could  be  obtained  by  Urim,  for 
the  high  priest's  family  had  been  barbarously 
massacred,  and  Abiathar,  the  only  survivor,  who 
carried  an  ephod  with  him  iu  his  flight  from  Nob 
(ch.  xxii.  20;  xxiii.  6),  was  associated  with  David's 
exiled  followers  ;  and  no  prophet  was  tliere  to 
guide  and  support  him,  for  Samuel,  his  faithful 
counsellor,  had  sorrowfully  left  him  to  himself, 
and  was  now  dead.  In  the  extremity  of  his  dis- 
tress, haw  intensely  did  Saul  long  for  the  restora- 
tion of  those  forfeited  privileges, — to  learn  the  will 
of  God  at  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  or  by  the 
pectoral  of  the  high  jn-iest,  or  to  be  told  what  he 
should  do  through  some  vision  of  the  night !  The 
saddest  and  most  melancholy  aspect  of  the  case 
is,  that  in  his  agony  of  mind  he  never  dreamt  of 
asking  for  pardon  of  his  sins,  but  only  for  coun- 
sel in  his  backsliding  fortunes.  His  real  character 
was  now  unveiled,  and  his  resolution  to  consult  a 
witch,  one  of  those  traders  in  unlawful  arts,  whom 
he  had  formerly  set  himself  with  apjjareut  zeal  to 
extirpate,  was  the  reaction  of  Lis  hypocrisy — a 
wild  and  desperate  expedient  for  relieving  himself 
from  the  misery  which  he  despaired  of  relieWug 
by  legitimate  means. 
7-25.— Saul  seeks  to  a  Witch,  who,   being 

ENCOURAGED  BY  HIM,  RAISES  UP  SaMUEL. 

7.  Seek  me  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar 
spirit  [3it<-n'?r3  nt;'«]— a  woman,  a  mistress  of 
Ob ;  i.  e.,  in  whom  is  a  divining  spirit.  Ob 
signifies  ])roperly  a  leathern  hoille,  and  is  apiilied 
in  several  passages  of  Scripture  to  magicians, 
because,  being  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,  and 
swollen  by  the  inhalation  of  some  gaseous  sub- 
stances, which  made  them  pant  and  heave,  they 
sjioke  with  a  soft  hollow  voice,  as  out  of  a  bottle. 
[The  Seiituagiut  has  tyyaaTpiixvSiov,  a  ventrilo- 
quist.] They  were  called  ventriloquists  because 
the  voice  seemed  to  i)roceed  out  of  their  belly 
(see  Goodivhi,  'Moses  and  Aaron,'  lib.  iv.,  p. 
193).  He  syiecifies  a  woman,  not  a  man.  The 
wizards,  or  male  practitioners,  being  well  known, 
had  probably  been  searched  out  and  extirpated. 
But  women  were  more  iu  privacy ;  and  as  they 
were  addicted  to  magical  and  necromantic  arts, 
some  of  these  might  be  still  surviving,  and  in  a 
clandestine  manner  pui-suing  their  unlawful  and 
nefarious  trade.  Necromancy  (the  holding  inter- 
course with  spirits,  which  was  considered  a 
science,  'falsely  so  called,'  and  extensively  relied 
on  by  the  credulous  votaries  of  suiierstition)  was 
condemned  and  interdicted  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  is  classed  in  the  New  Testament  amongst 
"the  works  of  the  fiesh"  ((^al.  y.  20).  From  the 
energetic  measures  which  he  himself  had  taken 
for  extirpating  the  dealers  in  magical  arts,  the 
profession  having  been  declared  a  capital  offence, 
his  most  attached  courtiers  might  have  had 
reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  gratifying  their 
master's  wish.  Anxious  enquiries,  however, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  woman  living  very 
secluded  in  the  neighbourhood,  traditionally 
believed  by  the  Jews  to  have  been  Abner's 
mother,  wlio,  probably  on  that  account,  had 
escaped,  and  who  had  tlie  credit  of  possessing  the 
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to  Saul. 


her.     And  his  servants  said  to  him,  Behold,  there  is  a  woman  that  hath 
a  familiar  spirit  at  En-dor. 

8  And  Saul  disguised  himself,  and  put  on  other  raiment,  and  he  went, 
and  two  men  with  him,  and  they  came  to  the  woman  by  night:  and  *he 
said,  I  pray  thee,  divine  unto  me  by  the  familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me 

9  him  up  whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee.  And  the  woman  said  unto  him, 
Behold,  thou  knowest  what  Saul  hath  done,  how  he  hath  cut  off  those 
that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land :  wherefore 

10  then  layest  thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to  cause  me  to  die  ?  And  Saul 
sware  to  her  by  the  Lord,  saying,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  no 

1 1  punishment  happen  to  thee  for  this  thing.  Then  said  the  woman.  Whom 
shall  I  bring  up  unto  thee  ?    And  he  said,  Bring  me  up  Samuel. 

12  And  when  the  woman  saw  'Samuel,  she  cried  with  a  loud  voice:  and 
the  woman  spake  to  Saul,  saying,   Why  hast  thou  deceived  me  ?   for 

13  thou  art  Saul.  And  the  king  said  unto  her.  Be  not  afraid:  for  what 
sawestthou?  And  the  woman  said  unto  Saul,  I  saw '"gods  ascending 
out  of  the  earth.  And  he  said  unto  her,  ^  What  form  is  he  of?  And 
she  said,  An  old  man  cometh  up;  and  he  is  covered  with  "a  mantle. 
And  Saul  perceived  that  it  teas  Samuel,  and  he  "stooped  with  his  face  to 
the  ground,  and  bowed  himself. 

And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me 

up  ?    And  Saul  answered,  ^  I  am  sore  distressed ;   for  the  Philistines 

make  war  against  me,  and  God  ^  is  departed  from  me,  and  answereth  me 

no  more,  neither  ^by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams:  therefore  I  have  called 

16  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make  known  unto  me  what  I  shall  do.     Then 
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forbidden  powers;  and  to  lier  house  he  repaired 
by  night  in  disguise,  accompanied  by  two  faith- 
ful servants,  who  are  said,  in  Jewish  tradition, 
to  have  been  Abuer  and  Amasa.  En-dor — '  the 
fountain  of  Dor' — was  situated  directly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gilboa  range,  opposite  Tabor ;  so 
that,  in  this  midnight  adventure,  Sanl  had  to 
pass  over  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
Philistines  were  encamped,  till  he  reached,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  the  hut  of  the  sorceress,  perhaps 
in  one  of  the  caves  which  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  present  village.  'He  probably  kept 
to  the  east  of  Jezreel,  crossed  the  valley  below 
'Ain  Jalild,  and  thence  over  the  shoulder  of  this 
Jebel  ed-Dtlhy  to  En-dor;  but  it  must  have  been 
perilous  in  the  extreme ;  and  nothing  could  have 
induced  Saul  to  venture  thither  but  the  agony  of 
despair  ('  Land  and  Book,'  p.  168). 

8.  bring  me  Mm  up  whom  I  shall  name  nnto 
thee.  This  pythoness  united  to  the  arts  of 
divination  a  claim  to  be  considered  a  necromancer 
(Deut.  xviii.  11) ;  and  it  was  her  supposed  power 
in  calling  back  the  dead,  of  whicli  Saul  was 
desirous  to  avail  himself.  Though  she  at  first 
refused  to  listen  to  his  request,  she  accepted  his 
pledge  that  no  risk  would  be  incurred  by  her 
compliance.  And  it  is  probable  that  his  extra- 
ordinary stature,  the  deference  paid  him  by  his 
attendants,  the  easy  distance  or  his  camp  from 
En-dor,  and  the  proposal  to  call  up  the  great 
jirophet  and  first  magistrate  in  Israel — a  proposal 
which  no  private  individual  would  venture  to 
make— had  awakened  her  suspicions  as  to  the  true 
character  and  rank  of  her  visitor.  10.  Saul  sware 
to  her  by  the  Lord.  It  is  evident  that  the  oath, 
"  as  the  Lord  liveth,"  had,  as  used  by  such  a  person 
as  Saul,  become  a  common  and  established  form 
of  swearing  in  Israel.  Even  this  pledge  must 
have  convinced  her  of  the  rank  and  quality 
of  her  visitor;  for  none  but  the  king  himself 
could  give  her  an  absolute  promise  of  security. 
11.  Then  said  the  woman,  Whom  shall  I  bring 
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up  unto  thee?— i.  e.,  evoke  from  Sheol,  Hades, 
the  invisible  subterranean  world,  which,  according 
to  the  popular  ideas  of  the  Hebrews,  was  the 
abode  of  departed  spirits  till  they  were  delivered 
from  that  quiet,  though  imperfect  and  temporary, 
state  of  bliss  [hence  the  phrases  which  are  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Septuagint,  wo  xOovos,  under 
the  earth,  and  /ca-^-'  adov,  down  in  Hades ;  and  the 
spirits  existing  in  the  state  of  the  dead  are  in  the 
New  Testament  termed  Ka-rax^ovio's  (Phil.ii.  10)  and 
viroKa-Tw  Ti';s  ■yjjs  (Rev.v.  3).]  'The  question  here 
is  not  what  was  expressly  revealed  to  that  people 
on  this  subject,  but  what  appear  to  have  been  the 
notions  commonly  entertained  concerning  it?  or 
what  was  it  which  the  learned  5is/iop  Lowth  styles 
the  infernum  poeticum  of  the  Hebrews?  Indeed,' 
the  artifice  employed  by  their  wizards  and  necro- 
mancers of  returning  answers  in  a  feigned  voice, 
which  appeared  to  those  present  as  proceeding 
from  under  the  ground  (Isa.  xxix.  4 :  cf.  ch.  viii. 
10),  is  a  demonstration  of  the  prevalency  of  the 
sentiments  I  have  been  illustrating,  in  regard 
both  to  the  existence  and  to  the  abode  of  souls 
departed,'  (CawpbeWs  'Preliminary  Dissertation,' 
vol.  vi.,  part  ii.) 

13.  I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth 
[D<rj'?!<.  The  Septuagint  has  Gtoiis  huspuKa  &va{iaL- 
i/ov-ros ;  which  our  translators  have  followed.  But 
it  is  evident  from  the  following  verse  that  it 
should  be  rendered  'a  god,'  a  dignitary  or  ruler.] 
14.  And  he  said  unto  her,  What  form  is  he  of? 
[nN:n-np] — What  is  his  appearance?  An  old  man 
—seen  to  be  so  from  his  white  Nazarite  locks  (ch. 
i.  2;  xii.  2).  and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle 
[^•'rri]— an  exterior  tunic,  longer  than  the  common, 
without  sleeves,  worn  by  persons  of  rank  (ch. 
xviii.  4k  xxiv.  5,  11),  and  especially  by  those 
engagep  in  the  divine  service  (Exod.  xxviii.  31 ; 
xxxixi  22;  Lev.  viii.  7).  Jo-tephus  ('Antiquities, 
b.  vi/,  ch.  xiv.,  sec.  2)  calls  Samuel's  dress  a 
sacerdotal  mantle '  (cf.  ch.  ii.  15 ;  xv.  27). 
/  p 
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said  Samuel,  Wherefore  then  dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the  Lord  is 

17  departed  from  thee,  and  is  become  thine  enemy?  And  the  Lord  hatli 
done  *to  him  'as  he  spake  by  ^me:  for  the  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom 

18  out  of  thine  hand,  and  given  it  to  thy  neighbour,  even  to  David:  because 
*  thou  obeyedst  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  nor  executedst  his  fierce  wrath 
upon  Amalek,  therefore  hath  the  Lord  done  this  thing  unto  thee  this 

19  day.  Moreover  the  Lord  will  also  deliver  Israel  with  thee  into  t!ie 
hand  of  the  Philistines;  and  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be 
with  me:  the  Lord  also  shall  deliver  the  host  of  Israel  into  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines. 

£0  Then  Saul  ^fell  straightway  all  along  on  the  earth,  and  'was  sore 
afraid,  because  of  the  words  of  Samuel:  and  there  was  no  strength  in 

21  him ;  for  he  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,  nor  all  the  night.  And  the 
woman  came  unto  Saul,  and  saw  that  he  was  sore  troubled,  and  said 
unto  him,  Behold,  thine  handmaid  hath  obeyed  thy  voice,  and  I  have 
^'put  my  life  in  my  hand,  and  have  hearkened  unto  thy  words  which  thou 

22  spakest  unto  me:  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  hearken  thou  also  unto  the 
voice  of  thine  handmaid,  and  let  me  set  a  morsel  of  bread  before  thee; 
and  eat,  that  thou  mayest  have  strength  when  thou  goest  on  thy  way. 

23  But  he  refused,  and  said,  "I  will  not  eat.  But  his  servants,  together  with 
the  woman,  compelled  him;  and  he  hearkened  unto  their  voice.     So  he 

24  arose  from  the  earth,  and  sat  upon  the  bed.  And  the  woman  had  a  fat 
calf  in  the  house;  and  she  hasted,  and  killed  it,  and  took  flour,  and 
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17.  tlie  Lord  hatb  done  to  Mm  as  he  spake 
toy  me  —  /,  e.,  to  or  for  Himself ;  for  the  acconiplish- 
ment  of  His  couusel  in  the  preservation  of  the 
theocratic  kingdom.  19.  to-morrow  Shalt  thou 
and  thy  sons  he  with  me—?,  e.,  iu  the  state  of  the 
dead.  The  expression  "  with  me  "  does  not  imply 
that  the  condition  of  Saul  and  his  sons  would  be 
the  same  as  that  of  Samuel,  but  that  they  would 
be,  like  the  prophet,  in  the  receptacle  of  departed 
spirits,  though  each  would  have  his  own  place. 

20.  Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all   along  on 

the  earth  [innip  k'td]— Lis  full  stature.  [The 
Septuagint  ha-S  ical  e-rreaeu  cctti]kwi  Itti  -r))w  yli', 
and  he  fell,  having  stood  (i.  e.,  at  standing  length) 
upon  the  earthen  floor.]  21.  And  the  woman 
came  unto  Saul.  During  the  performance  of  the 
necromantic  scene  she  had  occupied  a  place  in  tJie 
farthest  recess  of  the  cave,  and  then  when  it 
was  done,  drew  near  to  Saul.  22.  hearken  .  .  . 
unto  the  voice  of  thine  handmaid,  and  let  me 
set  a  morsel  of  bread  before  thee.  Her  great 
and  hospitable  attentions  to  the  king  probably 
arose  neither  from  humanity  nor  resjject  alone, 
but  from  a  prudential  regard  to  her  own  safety, 
kst,  if  he  were  found  dead  in  her  house,  she  might 
be  implicated  in  the  charge  of  his  blood.  23.  his 
servants,  together  with  the  woman,  compelled  him 
— /.  e.,  did  labour  to  persuade  him  \>y  their  impor- 
tunities and  entreaties,  and  at  lengtli  succeeded. 
So  he  arose  from  the  earth,  and  sat  upon  the 
bed— 2.  e.,  upon  the  divan.  24.  the  woman  had  a 
fat  calf  in  the  house.  The  tlesJi  of  the  herd  was 
reckoned,  when  young,  one  of  the  greatest  deli- 
cacies. The  houses  in  the  village  of  In-dor  are 
built  at  tlie  entrance  to  the  caves,  and  the  cattle 
are  stalled  in  them,  along  with  their  owners,  she 
hasted,  and  killed  it.  The  cookery  was  performed 
with  singular  despatch,  for  the  animal  must  have 
been  slaughtered,  and  the  bread  baked  (unleav- 
ened, of  course,  there  being  no  time  for  the 
leavening  process),  after  midnight.  But  this  was 
not  uncommon  (see  on  Gen.  xviii.  7,  8;  Judg.  xiii. 
1  ;  Luke  xv.  27-29),  and  is  still  practised  iu  the 
touts  of  the  Bedouins.  In  less  tnan  half  an  hour 
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a  sheep  or  calf  is  brought  and  killed  in  presence 
of  the  guest,  and  then,  having  been  thrust  into  a 
large  cauldron  swung  over  the  fire,  the  contents 
are  taken  out  and  placed  on  an  immense  tray, 
and  served  up  amid  a  mass  of  roasted  corn  (BQrg- 
hill),  boiled  rice,  and  leban  (curdled  or  sour  milk). 
Exhausted  by  long  abstinence,  overwhelmed  with 
mental  distress,  and  now  driven  in  despair,  tlie 
cold  sweat  broke  on  his  anxious  Virovv,  and  he  had 
sunk  helpless  on  the  ground.  But  the  kind  at- 
tentions of  tlie  woman  and  his  servants  having 
revived  him,  Saul  returned  to  the  camp  refreshed  in 
body,  but  with  a  sad  depression  of  sjdrits,  which 
was  ominous  of  his  apjiroachiug  doom. — This 
story  lias  led  to  much  discussion,  as  involving 
several  topics  about  which  a  difference  of  opinion 
is  naturally  entertained.  These  topics  are  :— 1st. 
Whether  the  scene  described  was  the  device  of  an 
artful  sorceress,  or  there  was  an  actual  appari- 
tion. 2dly.  Whether,  there  being  an  apparition, 
it  was  called  up  by  the  incantations  of  the  necro- 
mancer. 3dly.  Whether  it  was  produced  by  de- 
moniacal agency,  or  was  allowed  by  the  special 
interposition  of  God.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
woman's  jirofession,  which  was  forbidden  by  the 
divine  law  ;  her  pretended  ignorance  of  her  visi- 
tor (though  the  stature  of  Saul,  and  the  deference 
paid  to  him  by  his  two  attendants,  must  have  be- 
trayed his  real  rank) ;  the  refusal  of  God  to  answer 
Saul ;  the  well-known  age,  figure,  and  dress  of 
Samuel,  which  she  could  easily  represent  herself 
or  by  an  accomplice— the  alleged  figure  being  evi- 
dently at  some  distance,  the  head  and  shoulders 
only  rising  above  the  ground,  being  mufiled,  and 
not  actually  seen  by  Saul  [h'\m  rTi,  and  Saul  under- 
stood, concluded ;  Septuagint,  eyvco,  knew],  whose 
attitude  of  prostrate  homage,  moreover,  must  have 
prevented  him  distinguishing  the  person,  though 
ne  had  been  near;  and  the  voice  seemingly  issuing 
out  of  the  ground,  and  coming  along  to  Saul,  with 
the  vagueness  of  the  information,  imparting 
nothing  as  to  the  past,  but  what  must  have  been 
notorious  tliroughout  all  Israel,  regarding  the 
alienation  of  Samuel  from  Saul,  with  the  causes 
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distrust  David. 


25  kneaded  it,  and  did  bake  unleavened  bread  thereof:  and  she  brought  it 
before  Saul,  and  before  his  servants;  and  they  did  eat.  Then  they  rose 
up,  and  went  away  that  night. 

29      NOW  "the  Philistines  gathered  together  all  their  armies ''to  Ajihek: 

2  and  the  Israelites  pitched  by  a  fountain  which  is  in  Jezreel.  And  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  passed  on  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands;  but 

3  David  and  his  men  passed  on  in  the  rereward  'with  Achish.  Then  said 
the  princes  of  the  Philistines,  What  do  these  Hebrews  here^  And  Achish 
said  unto  the  princes  of  the  Philistines,  Is  not  this  David,  the  servant  of 
Saul  the  king  of  Israel,  which  hath  been  with  me  these  '^days,  or  these 
years,  and  I  have  found  ^no  fault  in  him  since  he  fell  iinto  me  unto  this 

4  day?    And  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  were  wroth  with  him;  and  the 
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of  it,  and  notbing  as  to  the  future  but  what  might 
have  been  reached  by  uatural  conjecture  as  to 
the  probable  issue  of  tlie  approaching  conflict ; 
tosrether  with  the  fact  that  all  the  sous  of  Saul 
did  not  perish  in  the  battle — tlie  want  of  the  word 
"when"  in  the  original  (2  Sam.  ii.  9)  text,  indi- 
cating that  the  "loud  voice"  was  not  the  effect, 
but  a  sequence  merely,  of  her  seeing  Samuel,  and 
the  customary  tone  (tri'ste  et  aciitum ;  Horace, 
'Sat.,'  viii.,  lib.  i.)  which  was  employed  by  sor- 
ceresses ;  and,  lastly,  the  woman  s  coolness  in 
ministering  to  Saul,  as  if  nothing  unusual  in  her 
experience  had  occurred; — all  these  circumstances 
Lave  led  many  to  think  that  the  whole  scene  was 
a  deception — the  imposture  of  a  necromancer — 
somewhat  akiu  to  the  pretensions  of  mesmerism, 
the  tricks  of  medium  clairvoyantes.  But  many, 
perhaps,  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  wrong 
view,  because  it  appears  that  before  tlie  woman 
had  begun  her  incantations  there  was  the  appear- 
ance of  something  extraordinary,  which  struck  her 
witli  astonishment  and  terror  ;  and,  though  they 
cannot  suppose  that  God  would  allow  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect  to  be  called  from  their 
rest  in  glory  at  the  biddin;;;  of  a  witch,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  she  was  either  the  caus_e  or  the 
instrument- of  evoking  an,  unusual  object.  But 
what  was  that  object?  "Was  it  Samuel,  exhibited 
to  the  eye  and  imagination  only— a  deceptlo  visus — 
or  the  prophet  in  projprid  persona  ?  Some  con- 
sider that  Satan,  in  whose  service  this  enchantress 
was  employed,  conjured  up  a  personified  likeness 
of  Samuel,  and  that  there  was  an  apparition, 
though  a  fictitious  one  {Willet,  'Harmonic,'  p. 
319,  followed  by  Poole,  Henry,  Brown,  and  other 
popular  commentators).  But  undoubtedly  the 
historian  woidd  have  mentioned  Satau  by  name, 
had  this  been  the  case,  and  not  have  so  repeatedly 
spoken  of  Samuel,  when  the  father  of  lies  was 
meant.  To  adopt  such  an  hypothesis  is,  as  Hen- 
derson ('Inspiration,'  pp.  140-145)  justly  remarks, 
'contrary  to  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
to  unsettle  the  entire  basis  of  the  divineljr-in- 
spired  narrative.'  Besides,  however  sagacious 
and  penetrating  Satan  may  be,  from  his  lengthened 
observation  and  experience,  to  anticipate  the 
issue  of  many  events,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  can  predict  what  is  to  happen  in  the 
future  [in^,  to-morrow,  is  taken  by  some  in  an 
indefinite  sense  here,  as  meaning  soon.  But  there 
is  no  example  of  such  a  use  of  the  term  (see 
Gesenius,  sub  voce)].  Not  a  few  eminent  writers, 
therefore,  considering  that  the  a]iparition  came 
before  the  witch's  arts  were  put  in  practice— that 
it  is  called  in-the  Hebrew  text  (v.  14)  [Nin  'jxidu'] 
Samuel  himself— that  the  woman  herself  was  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  at  what  she  saw — that  the  pre- 
diction of  Saul's  own  death,  and  the  defeat  of  his 
forces,  were  confidently  and  truthfully  made,— are 
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of  opinion  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  this 
narrative  is  the  true  one,  and  that  Samuel  really 
appeared.  If  he  did  (and  no  one  can  deny  God's 
power  of  reinvesting  the  soul  of  Samuel  with  some 
kind  of  corporeal  covering),  it  is  a  solitary  in- 
stance in  which  God  permitted  the  dead  to  re- 
appear to  the  living,  for  tlic  purpose  of  confirming 
truths  previously  revealed,  and  of  condemning 
the  conduct  of  those  consulted  persons  claiming 
^  to  have  "  a  familiar  spirit."  The  rejection  of  Saul 
is  ascribed,  amongst  other  causes,  to  his  consult- 
ing of  tlie  witch  (I  Chr.  x.  13  :  cf.  2  Ki.  xxi.  11). 
The  purposes  to  which  the  miraculous  appearance 
of  Samuel  on  this  occasion  contributed  are  sum- 
marized by  Dr.  Hales  ('New  Analysis  of  Chro- 
nology ')  as  follows  :— 1.  To  make  Saul's  crime  the 
instrument  of  his  punishment,  in  the  dreadful 
denunciation  of  his  approaching;  doom.  2.  To 
show  to  the  heathen  world  the  iniinite  superiority 
of  the  OKACLE  OF  THE  LoRD,  inspiring  his  pro- 
phets, over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  the  delu- 
sive prognostics  of  their  wretched  votaries  in  their 
false  oracles.  3.  To  confirm  the  belief  in  a  future 
state  by  'one  who  rose  from  the  dead,  even  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.'  Having  submitted 
these  diff'erent  views,  we  leave  the  decision  of  this 
puzzling  narrative  to  the  judgment  of  the  en- 
lightened and  reflecting  reader. 

CHAP.  XXIX.  1-5.— David  Marching  with 
THE  Philistines  to  Fight  with  Israel. 

1.  Aphek  (Josh.  xii.  8)— in  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
and  iu  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  A  person  who 
compares  the  Bible  account  of  Saul's  last  battle 
with  the  Philistines  with  the  region  around 
Gilboa,  has  the  same  sort  of  evidence  that  the 
account  relates  what  is  true,  that  a  person  would 
have  that  such  a  battle  as  Waterloo  really  took 
place.  (Gilboa,  Jezreel,  Shunem,  En-dor,  are  all 
found  still  bearing  the  same  name.  "They  lie 
within  sight  of  each  other.  Aphek  is  the  only 
one  of  the  cluster  not  yet  identified.  Jezreel  is 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Gilboa  ;  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  minutes  to  the  east  is  a  large 
fountain,  and  a  smaller  one  still  nearer^ust  the 
position  which  a  chieftain  would  select,  both  ou 
account  of  its  elevation  and  the  supply  of  water 
needed  for  his  troops  (HaekeWs  'Scripture  Illus- 
trations ').  2.  David  and  his  men  passed  on  in 
the  rereward  with  Achish— as  the  commander  of 
the  life-guards  of  Achish,  who  was  general  of  this 
invading  army  of  the  Philistines.  3.  these  days, 
or  these  years.  He  had  now  been  a  full  year 
and  four  mouths  (ch.  xxvii.  7),  and  also  some 
years  before.  It  has  been  thought  that  David 
kept  up  a  private  correspondence  with  this  Phil- 
istine prince,  either  on  account  of  his  native 
generosity  or  in  the  anticipation  that  an  asylum 
iu  his  territories  would  sooner  or  later  1)6  needed. 
4u  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  were  wroth 
with  him.    It  must  be  considered  a  happy  circum- 
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princes  of  the  Philistines  said  unto  him,  -^Make  this  fellow  return,  that  he 
may  go  again  to  his  place  which  thou  hast  appointed  him,  and  let  him 
not  go  down  with  us  to  battle,  lest  in  ^the  battle  he  be  an  adversary  to 
us:  for  wherewith  should  he  reconcile  himself  unto  his  master?  should  it 
b  not  he  with  the  heads  of  these  men?  Is  not  this  David,  of  whom  they 
sang  one  to  another  in  dances,  saying,  ^Saul  slew  his  thousands,  and 
David  his  ten  thousands  ? 

6  Then  Achish  called  David,  and  said  unto  him,  Surely,  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  thou  hast  been  upright,  and  Hhy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in  with 
me  in  the  host  is  good  in  my  sight:  for  I  have  not  found  evil  in  thee  since 
the  day  of  thy  coming  unto  me  unto  this  day:  nevertheless  ^the  lords 

7  favour  thee  not.     Wherefore  now  return,  and  go  in  peace,  that  thou 

8  2  displease  not  the  lords  of  the  Philistines.  And  David  said  unto  Achish, 
But  what  have  I  done?  and  what  hast  thou  found  in  thy  servant,  so  long 
as  I  have  been  ^with  thee  unto  this  day,  that  I  may  not  go  fight  against 

9  the  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king?  And  Achish  answered  and  said  to 
David,  I  know  that  thou  art  good  in  my  sight,  ■'as  an  angel  of  God:  not- 
withstanding the  princes  of  the  Philistines  have  said,  He  shall  not  go  up 

10  with  us  to  the  battle.  Wherefore  now  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  with 
thy  master's  servants  that  are  come  with  thee ;  and  as  soon  as  ye  be  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  have  light,  depart. 

11  So  ^'David  and  his  men  rose  up  early  to  depart  in  the  morning,  to 
return  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines:  'and  the  Philistines  went  up  to 
Jezreel. 

30  AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  and  his  men  were  come  to  Ziklag  on 
the  third  day,  that  the  "Amalekites  had  invaded  the  south,  and  Ziklag, 

2  and  smitten  Ziklag,  and  burnt  it  with  fire;  and  had  taken  the  women 
captives  that  were  therein:  *they  slew  not  any,  either  great  or  small,  but 

3  carried  them  away,  and  went  on  their  way.  So  David  and  his  men  came 
to  the  city,  and,  behold,  it  was  burnt  with  fire ;  and  their  wives,  and  their 

4  sons,  and  their  daughters,  were  taken  captives.  Then  David  and  the 
people  that  were  with  him  'lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept,  until  they  had 
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stance  in  the  overruling  providence  of  God  to 
rescne  David  out  of  the  dangerous  dilemma  in 
■which  he  was  now  placed.  But  David  is  not  free 
from  censure  in  his  professions  to  Achish  (v.  8)  to 
do  what  is  most  probable  he  had  not  the  smallest 
purpose  of  doing — of  fighting  with  Achish  against 
Iiis  enemies.  It  is  just  an  instance  of  the  unhappy- 
consequences  into  which  a  false  step— a  departure 
from  the  straight  course  of  duty — will  betray 
every  one  who  commits  it. 

6.  Achish  called  David,  and  said  unto  him, 
Surely,  as  the  Lord  liveth— (cf.  v.  9,  "as  an  angel 
of  God.")  Were  these  phrases  actually  used  by 
Achish,  or  are  they  to  be  considered  as  transla- 
tions from  the  Philistine  dialect  ?  These  questions 
are  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Achish  might,  in  speaking  to  David, 
use  the  former,  just  as  many  an  Englishman  has, 
in  imitation  of  the  French,  interlarded  his  conver- 
sation with  the  interjection  of  'mo?i  Dieu.^  9. 
Achish  answered ...  I  know  that  thou  art  good 
in  my  sight,  as  an  angel  of  God.  This  phrase, 
which  occurs  several  times  in  the  books  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  17,  20 ;  xix.  27),  seems  apparently 
common  amongst  the  Hebrews  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  in  the  estimate  of  great  wisdom;  but 
it  seems  strange  in  the  mouth  of  Achish.  Perhaps 
it  arose  from  the  intercourse  of  the  early  Philis- 
tines with  Abraham  and  Isaac,  notwithstanding, 
the  princes  of  the  Philistines  have  said.  The 
Philistine  government  had  constitutional  checks, 
or  at  least  the  king  was  not  an  absolute  sove- 
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reign,  but  his  authority  was  limited,  his  pro 
ceedings  liable  to  be  controlled  by  '  the  powerful 
barons  of  that  rude  and  early  period— much  as  the 
kings  of  Europe  in  the  middle  a^es  were,  by  the 
proud  and  lawless  aristocracy  which  surrounded 
them '  (Chalmers). 

CHAP.  XXX.  1-5. — The  Amalekites  spoil 
Ziklag. 

1.  the  Amalekites  had  invaded  the  south,  and 
Ziklag.  While  the  strength  of  the  Philistine 
forces  was  poured  out  of  their  country  into  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  Amalekite  marauders 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  defenceless  state  of 
Philistia  to  invade  the  southern  territory  (Negeb) 
of  the  Cherethites  (Philistines)  and  of  Judah  \vv. 
14-26).  Of  course,  David's  town  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  these  nomad  plunderers,  in  revenge  for 
his  recent  raid  upon  their  territory.  2.  slew  not 
any  .  .  .  but  carried  them  away.  Their  conduct 
seems  to  stand  in  favourable  contrast  to  that  of 
David  (ch.  xxvii.  11).  But  their  apparent  clem- 
ency did  not  arise  from  humane  considerations. 
It  is  traceable  to  the  ancient  war  usages  of  the 
Ea.st,  where  the  men  of  war,  on  the  capture  of  a 
city, were  unsparingly  put  to  deathj  but  there  were 
no  warriors  in  Ziklag  at  the  time,  and  the  women 
and  boys  were  reserved  for  slaves,  and  the  old 
people  were  spared  out  of  respect  to  age.  3. 
came  to  the  city,  and,  behold,  it  was  burnt  with 
fire.  The  language  implies  that  the  smoke  of  the 
conflagration  was  still  visible,  and  the  sacking  very 
recent. 
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5  no  more  power  to  weep.  And  David's  "^two  wives  were  taken  captives, 
Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail  the  wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite. 

G  And  David  was  greatly  distressed;  ^for  the  people  spake  of  stoning  him, 
because  the  soul  of  all  the  people  was  ^grieved,  every  man  for  his  sons 
and  for  his  daughters:  but  -^ David  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord  his 
God. 

7  And  ^David  said  to  Abiathar  the  priest,  Ahimelech's  son,  I  pray  thee, 
bring  me  hither  the  ei)hod.     And  Abiathar  brought  thither  the  ephod  to 

8  David.  And  ^ David  enquired  at  the  Lord,  saying.  Shall  I  pursue  after 
this  troop?  shall  I  overtake  them?     And  he  'answered  him,  Pursue;  for 

9  thou  shalt  surely  overtake  them,  and  without  fail  recover  all.  So  David 
•went,  he  and  the  six  hundred  men  that  icere  with  him,  and  came  to  the 

10  brook  Besor,  where  those  that  were  left  behind  stayed.  But  David 
pursued,  he  and  four  hundred  men  :  for  two  hundred  abode  behind,  which 
were  so  faint  that  they  could  not  go  over  the  brook  Besor. 

11  And  Hhey  found  an  Egyptian  in  the  field,  and  brought  him  to  David, 
and  gave  him  bread,  and  he  did  eat;  and  they  made  him  drink  water; 

12  and  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  cake  of  figs,  and  two  clusters  of  raisins: 
^'and,  when  he  had  eaten,  his  spirit  came  again  to  him:  for  he  had  eaten 

13  no  bread,  nor  drunk  any  water,  three  days  and  three  nights.  And  David 
said  unto  him.  To  whom  helonqest  thou?  and  whence  art  thou?  And 
he  said,  I  am  a  young  man  of  Egypt,  servant  to  an  Amalekite;  and  my 

14  master  left  me,  because  three  days  agone  I  fell  sick.  We  made  an 
invasion  upon  the  south  of  Hhe  Cherethites,  and  upon  the  coast  which 
belongetk  to  Judah,  and  upon  the  south  of  "'Caleb;  and  we  burnt  Ziklag 

15  Avith  fire.  And  David  said  to  him.  Canst  thou  bring  me  down  to  this 
company?  And  he  said,  Swear  unto  me  by  God,  that  thou  wilt  neither 
kill  me,  nor  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  my  master,  and  I  will  bring  thee 
down  to  this  compan5^ 
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6-15.— But  David,  encouraged  by  God,  pur- 
sues THEM. 

6.  David  was  greatly  distressed.  He  had  rea- 
son, uot  only  on  his  own  personal  account  (v.  5), 
but  ou  account  of  the  vehement  outcry  and  insur- 
rectionary threats  against  him  for  having  left  the 
lilace  so  defenceless  that  the  families  of  his  men 
fell  an  unresisting  prey  to  the  enemy.  Under  the 
pressure  of  so  unexpected  and  widespread  a  ca- 
lamity, of  which  he  was  upbraided  as  the  indirect 
occasion,  the  spirit  of  any  other  leader,  guided  by 
ordinary  motives,  would  have  sunk;  "but  David 
encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord  his  God."  His 
faith  supplied  him  with  inward  resovirces  of  com- 
fort aud  energy,  and  tlirough  the  seasonable 
enquiries  he  made  by  Urim,  he  inspired  confi- 
dence by  ordering  an  immediate  pursuit  of  the 
l)lunderers. 

9.  came  to  the  brook  Besor— supposed  to  be 
Wady  Sheriah,  the  deep  bed  of  a  winter  torrent, 
which  is  distinctly  traceable  from  the  ad.ioining 
heights,  in  its  sinuous  course  up  to  its  source,  far 
away  in  the  distant  hills  of  Judah.  It  is  about 
thirty  yards  in  width,  and  is  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  a  range  of  steep  precipitous  banks,  pour- 
ing in  the  raining  season  a  copious  volume  of 
muddy  water  to  the  sea  ;  but  with  the  return  of 
spring  this  full  current  dwindles  down  to  a  few 
stagnant  pools,  and  the  wady  becomes  entirely  dry. 
The  verdant  bank  of  a  stream  naturally  offered  a 
convenient  rest  to  the  soldiers,  who,  through 
fatigue,  were  unable  to  continue  the  pursuit.  But 
the  torrent  was  probably  full,  and  from  the  im- 
petuosity of  its  swollen  current  difficult  to  be 
forded,  so  that  200  of  the  men,  faint  aud  exhausted 
with  the  previous  forced  and  long- continued 
pursuit,  declared  their  total  inability  to  proceed 


any  farther,  and  sank  down  on  the  grass.  This 
was  a  new  trial  to  the  faith  of  David,  to  pursue 
the  enemy  with  the  diminution  of  his  little 
army  by  one-third.  But  as  the  occasion  de- 
manded energy  and  despatch,  he  determined  to 
advance  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  his  reduced 
forces,  relying  on  the  encouraging  oracle  of  the 
Lord. 

11.  they  found  an  Egyptian  ...  12.  he  had 
eaten  no  bread,  nor  drunk  any  water,  three 
days  and  three  nights.  According  to  the  Oriental 
mode  of  reckoning,  three  consecutive  parts  of 
days  were  counted  three  days  (Jon.  i  17 ;  Matt, 
xii.  40;  xxvii.  63;  Mark  viii.  31).  Old  and 
home-born  slaves  are  usually  treated  with  great 
kindness.  But  a  purchased  or  captured  slave 
must  look  to  himself ;  for,  if  feeble  or  sick,  his 
master  will  leave  him  to  perish  rather  than  en- 
cumber himself  with  any  additional  burden.  This 
Egyptian  seems  to  have  recently  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  Amalekite;  and  his  master  having 
belonged  to  the  marauding  party  that  had  made 
the  attack  on  Ziklag,  he  could  give  useful  infor- 
mation as  to  the  course  taken  by  them  on  their 
return.  .14.  the  Cherethites—;.  e.,  the  Philistines 
(Ezek.  XXV.  16;  Zeph.  ii.  5).  15.  David  said  .  .  . 
Canst  thou  bring  me  down  to  this  company? 
The  Hebrews  were  led,  from  the  physical  confor- 
mation of  Palestine,  to  regard  the  north  as  higher, 
and  the  south  as  lower.  Thus  David  was  brought 
down  to  the  country  of  the  Amalekites  which 
lay  south  from  Israel.  Swear  unto  me  by  God. 
Whether  there  was  still  amongst  these  idolatrous 
tribes  a  liogeriug  belief  in  one  God,  or  this  Egyp- 
tian wished  to  bind  David  bv  the  God  whom  the 
Hebrews  worshipped,  the  solemn  sanction  of  an 
oath  was  mutually  recognized. 
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And  when  he  had  brought  him  down,  behold,  tkey  were  spread  abroad 
upon  all  the  earth,  "eating  and  drinking,  and  dancing,  because  of  all  the 
great  spoil  that  tliey  had  taken  out  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  out 
of  the  land  of  Judah.  And  David  "smote  them  from  the  twilight  even 
unto  the  evening  of  ^the  next  day :  and  there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them, 

18  save  four  hundred  young  men,  which  rode  upon  camels,  and  fled.  And 
David  ^recovered  all  that  the  Amalekites  had  carried  away;  and  David 

19  rescued  his  two  wives.  And  there  was  nothing  lacking  to  thern,  neither 
small  nor  great,  neither  sons  nor  daughters,  neither  spoil,  nor  any  thing 

20  that  they  had  taken  to  them  :  David  recovered  all.  And  David  took  all 
the  flocks  and  the  herds,  icldck  they  drave  before  those  other  cattle,  and 
said,  This  is  David's  spoil. 

And  David  came  to  the  two  hundred  men,  which  were  so  faint  that 
they  could  not  follow  David,  whom  they  had  made  also  to  abide  at  the 
brook  Besor:  and  they  went  forth  to  meet  David,  and  to  meet  the  people 
that  ivere  with  him  :  and  when  David  came  near  to  the  people,  he  ^saluted 
them.  Then  answered  all  the  wicked  men  and  men  ^of  Belial,  of  *  those 
that  went  with  David,  and  said,  Because  they  went  not  with  us,  we  will 
not  give  them  ought  of  tlie  spoil  that  we  have  recovered,  save  to  every 
man  his  wife  and  his  children,  that  they  may  lead  them  away,  and  depart. 

23  Then  said  David,  Ye  shall  not  do  so,  my  brethren,  with  that  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  us,  w'ho  hath  preserved  us,  and  delivered  the  company 

24  that  came  against  us  into  our  hand.  For  who  will  hearken  unto  you  in 
this  matter?  but  'as  his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so  shall 
his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff:  they  shall  part  alike.  And  it  was 
so  from  that  day  ^forward,  that  he  made  it  a  statute  and  an  ordinance 
for  Israel  unto  this  day. 

And  when  David  came  to  Ziklag,  he  sent  of  the  spoil  unto  the  elders  of 
Judah,  even  to  his  friends,  saying.  Behold  a  ^present  for  you  of  the  spoil 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord;  to  thein  which  tcere  in  *  Beth-el,  and  to  them 

28  which  icere  in  'south  Piamoth,  and  to  ihem  which  icere  in  "Jattir,  and  to 
thein  which  iccj'e  in  '^'Aroer,  and  to  them  which  icere  in  Siplmioth,  and  to 

29  them  which  were  in  '"Eshtemoa,  and  to  them  which  icere  in  Rachal,  and 
to  them  which  were  in  the  cities  of  ^the  Jerahmeelites,  and  to  them  which 
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Jo-h.  22.  8. 

5  and 
forivard. 

^  blessing. 

Gen  :3.  il. 

ch  25.  27. 
'  Gen  12  8. 

Judg.  1. :  2, 
23. 
<  Josh  19.  8. 
«  Jo=h.  lf..4=. 
"  Josh  li.ie. 
"•  Jo-:h  15.  0. 
"^  ch.  27.  10. 


16-31. — And  recovers  his  Two  "Wives,  and 
ALL  THE  Spoil. 

16.  they  were  spread  abroad  upon  all  tlic 
earth.  Believing  that  David  and  all  his  men  of 
wai-  were  far  away,  engaged  with  tlie  Philistine 
expedition,  they  deemed  themselves  perfectly 
secure,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  all  manner 
of  barbaric  revelry  [D'Jijh,  dancing  in  circles].  The 
promise  made  in  answer  to  the  devout  enquiries  of 
David  (?'.  8)  was  fulfilled.  The  marauders  were 
surprised  and  panic-stricken.  A  great  slaughter 
ensued.  17.  there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them, 
save  four  hundred  young  men,  which  rode  upon 
camels,  and  fled— rather  dromedaries  (see  a  story 
exactly  parallel,  Rohinsoii's  '  Biblical  Researches,' 
ii.,  p.  584).  The  people  as  well  as  the  booty  taken 
from  Ziklag  was  recovered,  and,  besides,  a  great 
amount  of  spoil  which  they  had  collected  in  a 
wide  freebooting  excursion, 

21.  David  came  to  the  tv^o  hundred  men,  which 
were  so  faint,  &c.  This  unexpected  accession  of 
spoil  was  nearl.y  proving  an  occasion  of  quarrel, 
through  the  selfish  cupidity  of  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  serious  consequences  might  have 
ensued  had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the 
prudence  of  the  leader,  who  enacted  as  a 
standing  ordinance  the  equitable  rule  that  all 
the  soldiers  should  share  alilie  'see  on  Num.  xxxi. 
11.  27). 
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26.  when  David  came  to  Ziklag,  he  sent  of  the 
spoil  unto  the  elders  of  Judah—/.  e.,  as  api)ears 
from  the  following  list  of  the  places,  in  the  south 
and  east  of  Judah.  This  was  intended  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  leading  men  in  those  towns 
and  A'illages  of  Judah  which  had  ministered  to 
his  necessities  in  the  course  of  his  various  wander- 
ings. It  was  the  dictate  of  an  amiable  and 
grateful  heart ;  and  the  effect  of  this  well-timed 
liberality  was  to  bring  a  large  accession  of  numbers 
to  his  camp  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  The  enumeration  of 
these  places  shows  what  a  numerous  and  influ- 
ential party  of  adherents  to  his  cause  he  could 
count  within  his  own  tribe.  27.  To  them  which 
were  in  Eeth-el— called  sometimes  Bethul,  and 
Chcsi]  ;  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah  (see 
on  Josh.  xii.  16;  xv.  30;  xix.  4:  cf.  1  Chr.  v.  29, 
30).  south  Eamoth.  Four  MSS.  of  acknowledged 
authority  read  Eamoth-negeb  (see  on  Josh.  xi. 
S),  a  fortified  town  situated  on  a  low  ridge 
(Rohinson's  'Biblical  Bcsearches,'  ii.,  p.  615; 
Wilson's  'Lands  of  the  Bible,'  i.,  p.  342;  Lord 
Lindsay's  'Letters,'  ii.,  p.  47;  Van  de  Vclde,  ii., 
p.  130).  Jattir— a  town  lu  the  liighlauds  of  Judah 
(see  on  Josh.  xv.  48).  28.  Aroer— the  molern 
'Ar'ar'ah,  situated  somewhere  in  Wady  'Ar'ar'ah, 
which  was  not  far  from  Beer-sheba.  Siphmoth — 
not  identified.  Eshtemoa— now  Semti'a  (see  on 
Josh.  XV.  50;  xxi.  14).  29.  Rachal— not  identified, 
the  cities  of  the  Jerahmeelites— (see  on  ch.  xxvii. 
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slain  at  Gilboa. 


V  Judg 

1.  16. 

'  Judg. 

1.  ir. 

"  Josh. 

14.13. 

2  Sam 

2.  I. 

30  irere  in  the  cities  of  the  ^Kenites,  and  to  them  which  were  in  ^Hormah,      b  c.  io.a 
and  to  them  which  were  in  Chor-ashan,  and  to  them  which  were  in  Athach, 

31  and  to  them  which  icere  in  "Hebron,  and  to  all  the  places  where  David 
himself  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt. 

31      NOW  "the  Philistines  fought  against  Israel:  and  tlie  men  of  Israel 
fled  from  before  the  Philistines,  and  fell  down  ^ slain  in  mount  ^Gilboa. 

2  And  the  Philistines  followed  hard  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  sons ;  and  the 
Philistines  slew  "^  Jonathan,  and  Abinadab,  and  Melchi-shua,  Saul's  sons, 

3  And  ''the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  ^archers  °hit  him;  and 

4  he  was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers.  Then  ^  said  Saul  unto  his  armour- 
bearer,  Draw  thy  sword,  and  thrust  me  through  therewith ;  lest  -^  these 
uncircumcised  come  and  thrust  me  through,  and  *  abuse  me.  But  his 
armour-bearer  would  not;  for  he  was  sore  afraid.     Therefore  Saul  took  a 

5  sword,  and  ^fell  upon  it.     And  when  his  armour-bearer  saw  that  Saul 

6  was  dead,  he  fell  likewise  upon  his  sword,  and  died  with  him.  So  Saul 
''  died,  and  his  three  sons,  and  his  armour-bearer,  and  all  his  men,  that 
same  day  together. 

7  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
and  they  that  were  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  saw  that  the  men  of  Israel 
fled,  and  that  Saul  and  his  sons  were  dead,  they  forsook  the  cities,  and 
fled;  and  the  Philistines  came  and  dwelt  in  them, 

8  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Philistines  came  to  strip 
the  slain,  that  they  found  Saul  and  his  three  sons  fallen  in  mount  Gilboa, 

9  And  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  stripped  off  his  armour,  and  sent  into  the 
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10.)  Kenites— (see  on  ch.  xxvii.  10.)  30,  Hormah 
—or  Zephath  (see  on  ch,  xv.  .30),  Chor-ashan— 
not  identified,  Athach— iiDknown.  31.  Hebron — 
(see  on  Gen.  xiii.  18;  xiv,  15:  xxiii.  19;  Joeh.  xxi. 
11.) 

CHAP.  XXXT.  1-7.— Saul,  having  lost  his 
Army  at  Gilboa,  and  his  Sons  being  slain, 
He  and  his  Aemoureearer  kill  themselves. 

1.  Now  the  Philistines  fought  against  Israel- 
ii! a  re.t^ular  eriga:?ement,  in  whicli  the  two  armies 
met  (ch,  xxvii).  1-4).  The  battle  probably  begaa 
npou  tJie  great  plain,  the  south-eastern  extrenaity 
of  whicli  is  bisected  by  the  low  range  of  mount 
Gilboa;  but  iu  the  course  of  the  conflict  the 
scene  was  shifted  to  the  hill.  The  fortune  of  the 
day  was  decided  by  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Philistines  in  one  species  of  military  weapons, 
■which  could  be  used  at  a  distance,  viz.,  archery; 
for  although  incidental  notices  in  tlie  sacred 
history  prove  the  Hebrews  were  familiar  with 
the  bow  from  a  very  early  period,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  used  as  a  regular 
liart  of  their  offensive  armour  iu  war.  In  this 
memorable  contest  the  Israelites  were  forced  to 
give  way,  being  annoyed  by  the  arrows  of  the 
enemy,  which,  destroying  them  at  a  distance, 
before  they  came  to  close  combat,  threw  them 
into  panic  and  disorder.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  heights  of  mount  Gilboa,  they  attempted  to 
rally,  but  in  vain.  Saul  and  his  men,  though 
hotly  pursued,  fought  like  heroes ;  but  the  onset 
of  the  Philistines  being  at  length  mainly  directed 
against  the  quarter  where  the  king  and  his  body- 
guard were  maintaining  the  combat,  Jonathan 
and  bis  two  brothers,  Abinadad  or  Ishui  (ch.  xiv. 
49),  and  Melchishua,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
•were  killed  on  the  spot,  3,  the  battle  went  sore 
against  Saul  .  .  ,  and  he  was  sore  wounded  of 
the  archers.  [The  Septuagint  has  ets  tu  v-iroxov- 
Spia,  in  the  bowels.]  He  seems  to  have  bravely 
maintained  his  ground  for  some  time  longer,  but 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  and 
dreading  that  if  he  fell  alive  into  the  enemy's 
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bands  they  would  insolently  maltreat  him  (Josh, 
viii,  29;  x.  24;  Judg.  viii,  21),  he  requested  his 
armour-bearer  to  despatch  him,  which,  however, 
that  officer  refused  to  do.  Saul  then,  falling  on 
the  point  of  his  sword,  killed  himself,  and  the 
armour-bearer,  who,  according  to  Jewish  writers, 
was  Doeg,  following  the  example  of  his  master, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  also.  6,  So  Saul  died,  and 
his  three  sons.  Thus  ended  the  troubled  reign  of 
Saul,  who  was  elected  to  be  the  first  king  of  Israel 
by  a  wisdom-  superior  to  human  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6) ; 
and  in  the  wayward  exercise  of  his  untheocratic 
government  he  fulfilled  the  special  purposes  of 
his  appointment  (Hos,  xiii,  11),  The  mfiuence  of 
a  directing  Providence  is  evidently  to  be  traced  in 
permitting  the  death  of  Saul's  three  eldest  and 
most  energetic  sons,  particularly  that  of  Jonathan, 
for  whom,  had  he  survived  his  father,  a  strong 
party  would  undoubtedly  have  risen,  and  thus 
obstructed  the  path  of  David  to  the  throne,  and 
all  his  men,  that  same  day  together— i.  e.,  his 
servants  or  bodyguard  (1  Chr.  x.  G), 

7,  the  men  of  Israel  that  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley — probably  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 
the  largest  and  most  southern  of  the  valleys 
that  run  between  little  Hermon  and  the  ridges  of 
the  Gilboa  range  direct  into  the  Jordan  valley. 
It  was  very  natural  for  the  people  in  the  towns 
and  villages  there  to  take  fright  and  flee;  for  had 
they  waited  the  arrival  of  the  victors,  they  must, 
according  to  the  war  usages  of  the  time,  have 
been  deprived  either  of  their  liberty  or  their 
lives, 

8-10,— The  Philistines  triumph  over  their 
Dead  Bodies. 

8,  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Philistines  came  to 
strip-  the  slain.  On  discovering  the  corpses  of  the 
slaughtered  princes  on  the  battle-field,  the  enemy 
reserved  them  for  special  indignities.  They  de- 
posited the  armour  of  the  king  and  his  sons  as 
votive  offerings  in  the  temple  [niins'C  n'3,  in 
the  house  of  Ashtajoth  (Astarte) :  see  on  Gen. 
xiv.  5;  Judg,  iL  13.],  and  fastened  their  mutilated 


Saul  and  his  sons 
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btiried  at  Jabesh. 


land  of  the  Philistines  round  about,  to  ^publish  it  in  the  house  of  their 
XO  idols,  and  among  the  people.     And'' they  put  his  armour  in  the  house  of 
^  Ashtaroth;  and  they  fastened  his  body  to  the  wall  of  'Beth-shan. 

11  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  heard  ^  of  that  which  the 

12  Philistines  had  done  to  Saul,  all  the  valiant  men  arose,  and  went  all 
night,  and  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons  from  the 

13  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and  came  to  Jabesh,  and  "'burnt  them  there.  And 
they  took  their  bones,  and  buried  them  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted 
seven  days. 


B.  C.  10.J6. 

'  -i.  Sam.  1.20. 

i  ch.  21.  9. 

*  Judg  2  13. 

'   Josh,  i7.ll. 
Judg.  1.27. 

5  Or.  con- 
cerning 
hitn. 
'"2Chr.l6  14. 
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bodies  on  the  wall  of  Beth-shan  (Scythopolis). 
This  fortified  town,  situated  at  about  five  or  six 
miles'  distance  from  the  battle-field,  on  a  trun- 
cated hill,  was  the  principal  city  of  the  district  io 
the  possession  of  the  Philistines,  and  overlooking 
the  Jordan  valley.  On  the  wall  ("street,"  2  Sam. 
xxi.  12,  which  led  to  the  wall)  of  the  acropolis 
they  suspend  the  royal  corpses,  gibbeting  them  as 
a  ghastly  spectacle,  visible  on  this  conspicuous 
eminence  from  a  great  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  and  a  lasting  memorial  of  Israel's 
ignominious  defeat  and  subji7.gation.  The  royal 
heads,  as  we  learn,  1  Chr.  x.  10,  were  fixed  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon.  Thus  the  -iirophies  of  their 
great  victory  were  divided  amongst  their  several 
deities. 

11,  12.— The  Men  of  Jabesh-gilead  recover 
THE  Bodies,  and  bury  them  at  Jabesh. 

H.  when  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead 
heard  of  that  which  the  Philistines  had  done. 
This  city  was  situated  nearly  opposite  Beth-shan, 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  and  its  people,  mind- 
ful of  the  important  services  which  Saul  had 
rendered  them,  gratefully  and  heroically  resolved 
not  to  suffer  such  indignities  to  be  intlicted  on  the 
royal  family.  'They  deemed  it,'  says  Josepjius 
('Antiquities,'  b.  vi.  ch.  xiv.,  sec.  8),  'so  horrid  a 
thing  to  overlook  this  barbarity,  and  to  suffer 
them  to  be  without  funeral  rites,  that  the  most 
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courageous  and  hardy  amongst  them  (and  indeed 
that  city  had  in  it  men  that  were  very  stout  both 
in  body  and  mind),  formed  the  benevolent  design 
of  rescuing  the  mangled  corpses  of  Saul  and  liis 
sons  from  dishonourable  exposure.'  12.  and  went 
all  night.  Considering  that  Beth-shan  is  about 
three  hours'  distance,  and  by  a  narrow  upland 
passage,  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  whole  beiug 
a  journey  of  about  twelve  miles,  they  must  have 
made  all  expedition  to  travel  thither,  to  carry  off 
the  headless  bodies,  and  return  to  their  own  side 
of  the  Jordan  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.  But 
loyal  and  devoted  hearts  prompted  them  to  brave 
all  danger ;  and  having  surprised  the  guard  at 
Beth-shan,  they  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
generous  purposa  burnt  them.  This  was  not  a 
Hebrew  custom.  It  was  probably  resorted  to  on 
this  occasion  to  prevent  all  risk  of  the  Beth, 
shanites  coming  to  disinter  the  royal  remains  for 
further  insult.  13.  and  buried  them  under  a 
tree  at  Jabesh.  ['^.s'Nrrnnn,  under  the  tamarisk : 
cf.  1  Chr.  x.  12,  where  the  word  used  is  n^Nt,  a 
terebinth;  any  strong  tree.  The  Septuagint  has 
vird  TTju  cipovpav  ev  'lajsk,  under  the  soil,  ground,  at 
Jabesh.]  'Thus  do  the  circumstances  of  the  Bib- 
lical narrative  consist,  not  merely  witli  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  places,  but  with  tlie  natunil 
peculiarities  of  the  spot '  {Trail's  '  Josephus '). 


THE 


SECOND   BOOK   or    SAMUEL. 

OTHERWISE   CALLED, 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS. 


1  "VfOW  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Saul,  when  David  was  returned 
ll     from  the  "slaughter  of  the  Amalekites,  and  David  had  ahode  two 

2  days  in  Ziklag;  it  came  even  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  that,  hehold,  ''a 
man  came  out  of  the  camp  from  Saul,  '^with  his  clothes  rent,  and  earth 
upon  his  head:  and  so  it  was,  when  he  came  to  David,  that  he  fell  to  the 

3  earth,  and  did  oheisance.  And  David  said  unto  him,  From  whence 
comest  thou?    And  he  said  unto  him,  Out  of  the  camp  of  Israel  am  I 

4  escaped.  And  David  said  unto  him,  ^How  went  the  matter?  I  pray 
thee,  tell  me.  And  he  answered.  That  the  people  are  fled  from  the 
hattle,  and  many  of  the  people  also  are  fallen  and  dead;  and  Saul  and 
Jonathan  his  sou  are  dead  also, 

5  And  David  said  unto  the  young  man  that  told  him,  How  knowest 

6  thou  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  be  dead?  And  the  young  man 
that  told  him  said,  ^As  I  happened  by  chance  upon  ''mount  Gilboa, 
behold,  *Saul  leaned  upon  his  spear;  and,  lo,  the  chariots  and  horsemen 

7  followed  hard  after  him.     And  when  he  looked  behind  him,  he  saw  me, 

8  and  called  unto  me:   and  I  answered, ^ Here  am  I.     And  he  said  unto 

9  me,  Who  aj-t  thou?  And  I  answered  him,  I  am  an  Amalekite.  He 
said  unto  me  again,  Stand,  I  pray  thee,  upon  me,  and  slay  me;  for 
^anguish  is  come  upon  me,  because  my  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.  So  I 
stood  upon  him,  and  -^slew  him,  because  I  was  sure  that  he  could  not  live 
after  that  he  was  fallen  :  and  I  took  the  crown  that  was  upon  his  bead, 
and  the  bracelet  that  was  on  his  arm,  and  have  brought  them  hither 
unto  my  lord. 

Then  David  took  hold  on  his  clothes,  and  ^rent  them;  and  likewise 

12  all  the  men  that  tcere  with  him.  And  they  mourned  and  wept,  and 
fasted  until  even,  for  Saul,  and  for  Jonathan  his  son,  and  for  the  people 
of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  house  of  Israel;  because  they  were  fallen  by  the 
sword. 

13  And  David  said  unto  the  young  man  that  told  him,  Whence  art  thou? 

14  And  he  answered,  I  a??«  the  son  of  a  stranger,  an  Amalekite.  And  David 
said  unto  him,  ''How  wast  thou  not  afraid  to  stretch  forth  tliine  hand 

15  to  destroy  the  Lord's  anointed?    And  ^ David  called  one  of  the  young 
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CHAP.  I.  1-16. — An  Amalekite  brings  Tid- 
ings OF  Saul's  Death. 

1.  David  bad  abode  two  days  in  Ziklag. 
Though  greatly  reduced  by  the  Amalekite  iuceu- 
diaries,  that  town  was  not  so  comxiletely  sacked 
and  destroyed,  but  David  and  his  COO  followers., 
"with  their  families,  could  still  find  some  accom- 
modation. 2.  a  man  came  out  of  tlie  camp  from 
Saul.  As  the  narrative  of  Saul's  death,  given  in 
the  last  chapter,  is  inspired,  it  must  be  considered 
the  true  account,  and  the  Amalekite's  story  a  fic- 
tion of  his  own,  invented  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
David,  the  presumptive  successor  to  the  throne. 
David's  question,  "How  went  the  matter?" 
evinces  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  war — an 
interest  that  sprang  from  feelings  of  high  and 
generous  imtriotism,  not  from  views  of  ambition. 
The  Amalekite,  however,  judging  him  to  be  ac- 
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tuated  by  a  selfish  principle,  fabricated  a  story 
improbable  and  inconsistent,  which  he  thought 
would  procure  him  a  reward.  Having  probably 
witnessed  the  suicidal  act  of  Saul,  he  thought 
of  turning  it  to  Jiis  ovvji  account,  and  suffered  the 
penalty  of  his  grie.voucly-mistakeu  calculation  (cf. 
V.  9  with  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4,  5). 

10.  tlie  crown— a  small  metallic  cap  or  wreath, 
which  encircled  the  temples,  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  helmet,  with  a  very  small  horn  projecting  in 
front,  as  the  emblem  of  power,  the  bracelet 
that  was  on  his  arm — the  armlet  worn  above  the 
elbow,  an  ancient  mark  of  royal  dignity.  It  is 
still  worn  by  kings  in  some  Eastern  countries. 

13.  Whence  art  thou?  The  man  had  at  the 
outset  stated  who  he  was.  But  the  question  was 
now  formally  g,nd  judicially  put.  14.  How  wast 
thou  not  afraid  to  stretch  forth  thine  hand  to 
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men,  and  said,  Go  near,  and  fall  upon  him.  And  he  smote  him  that  he 
died.  And  David  said  unto  him,  ■'Thy  blood  he  upon  thy  head;  for 
*'  thy  mouth  hath  testified  against  thee,  saying,  I  have  slaiu  the  Lord's 
anointed. 

And  David  lamented  with  this  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over 
Jonathan  his  son:  (also  he  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah  ^ihe 
use  of  the  bow:  behold,  it  is  written  'in  the  book  "of  Jasher.) 

The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places : 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

Tell  ''"'it  not  in  Gath, — publish  it  uot  in  the  streets  of  Askelon; 
Lest  "the  daughters  of  the  Phihstines  rejoice, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  "the  uncircumcised  triumph. 

Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  '^let  there  be  no  dew. 
Neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings: 
For  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away. 
The  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  uot  been  ^anointed  with  oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain, — from  the  fat  of  the  mighty. 
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destroy  the  Lord's  anointed?  This  phrase,  "the 
Lord's  anointed,"  was  so  much  used  by  David,  and 
perhaps  his  men  also,  that  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions came  to  use  it  as  a  title  of  the  Hebrew 
monarch.  16.  David  said .  .  .  Thy  blood  ["^'D^, 
thy  bloods] — i.  e.,  blood-guiltiness.  The  punish- 
ment iuHicted  on  the  Amalekite  may  seem  too 
severe,  but  the  respect  paid  to  kings  in  the  West 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  standard  for  that 
which  the  East  may  think  due  to  royal  station. 
David's  reverence  for  Saul,  as  the  Lord's  anointed, 
was  in  his  mind  a  jiriuciple  on  which  he  had 
faithfully  acted  on  several  occasions  of  great  temp- 
tation. In  present  circumstances  it  was  especially 
important  that  his  principle  should  be  i)ublicly 
known  ;  and  to  free  himself  from  the  imputation 
of  being  in  any  way  accessory  to  the  execrable 
crime  of  regicide,  was  thepart  of  a  righteous  judge, 
no  less  than  of  a  good  politician. 

17-27.— David  laments  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

17.  David  lamented  with  this  lamentation.  It 
has  always  been  customary  for  Eastern  people,  on 
the  death  of  great  kings  and  warriors,  to  celebrate 
their  qualities  and  deeds  iu  funeral  songs.  This 
inimitable  pathetic  elegy,  of  which  J.  Olshausen 
('  Die  Psalter,  Einleitung,'  p.  8)  says,  from  internal 
evidence,  it  was  David's— for  no  other  poet  than  he 
could  be  the  author— is  supposed  by  many  writers 
to  have  become  a  national  war  song,  and  to  have 
been  taught  to  the  young  Israelites  under  the 
name  of  'The  Bow,'  in  conformity  with  tlie  prac- 
tice of  Hebi'evv  and  many  classical  writers  in  giving 
titles  to  their  songs  fi"om  the  principal  theme 
(Ps.  xxii.,  Ivi.,  xlv.,  Ix.,  Ixxx.,  c.)  Although  the 
Mords  "  use  of  "  are  a  supplement  by  our  transla- 
tors, they  may  be  rightly  introduced ;  for  the 
natural  sense  of  this  xjarenthetical  verse  is,  that 
David  took  immediate  measures  for  instructing 
the  people  iu  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
archery,  their  great  inferiority  to  the  enemy  iu 
this  military  arm  having  been  the  main  cause  of 
the  late  national  disaBter,  But  the  former  je 
most  probably  the  right  view,  since  it  is  added, 
"behold,  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher" — 
i.  e,,  embodied  in  the  Hebrow  anthology,  or  book 
of  popular  national  songa  (see  on  Josh,  x,  13), 

19,  The  beauty  of  Israel— h'C. ,  the  gazelle  or  ante- 
lope of  Israel  (cf.  ch,  ii,  18  ;  1  (Jhr,  xii.  8  ;  Sonji  ii. 
7  ;  iii,  5).  Iu  Eaatern  countries  that  animal  is 
the  chosen  type  of  beauty  and  synimetrii/al  ele- 
gance of  form,  how  are  the  mighty  fallen! 
This  forms  the  chorus, 
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20.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  &c.  In  David's  time 
Gath  was  one  of  the  jirincipal  towns  iu  the  Phil- 
istine territory,  ranking,  in  point  of  population, 
prosperity,  and  strength,  with  Askelon.  In  the 
age  of  Micah  it  had  fallen  into  obscurity  and 
insignificance,  if  it  existed  at  all.  Yet  the  poetical 
apostrophe  of  David,  which  had  become  jn-over- 
bial,  was  still  used  by  the  Hebrews,  as  it  often  is 
by  ourselves,  although  its  original  application  has 
ceased,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised 
triumph — (see  on  1  Sam.  xviii.  25,  where  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  language  of  Scripture  and 
the  statement  of  Herodotus,  b.  ii.,  104,  as  to  the 
early  practice  of  circumcision,  is  shown  to  be 
easily  reconcilable.) 

21.  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa  [rs^i^?  '1^].  Gil- 
boa  is  called  a  mountain,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  8,  but  here 
is  described,  in  the  7j/?o'o?,  as  a  chain  or  ridge  of 
low-lyiug  hills,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  .  .  . 
rain.  To  be  deprived  of  the  genial  atmospheric 
influences  which,  on  those  anciently  cultivated 
hills,  seem  to  have  reared  plenty  of  first-fruits  iu 
the  corn  harvests,  was  specified  as  the  greatest 
calamity  the  lacerated  feelings  of  the  poet  could 
imagine.  The  curse  seems  still  to  lie  upon  them, 
for  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  are  naked  and 
sterile,  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast 
awa,y.  To  cast  away  the  shield  was  counted  a 
national  disgrace.  Yet,  on  that  fatal  battle  of 
Gilboa,  many  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  who  had 
displayed  uutiiushing  valour  in  former  battles,  for- 
getful of  their  own  r€]->utation  and  their  country's 
honour,  thi'ew  away  their  shields  aud  iied  from 
the  field.  This  dishonourable  and  cowardly  con- 
duct is  alluded  to  with  exquisitely  touching 
pathos,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not 
been  anointed  with  oil.  This  supplement  in  our 
translation  is  improper.  The  clause  should  stand 
thus:  'tlie  shield  of  Saul,  not  anointed  (unan- 
ointed)  with  oU,'^  which  was  besmeared  or  rubbed 
over  it,  to  render  the  leather  more  tough  and 
less  penetrable  (cf.  lea.  xxi.  5).  [The  suggestion 
of  JJi;  JJelaiuy  has  been  adopted  by  many— that 
for  '"p?,  not,  the  reading  in  the  text  should  be 
'^3,  weapoHS,  '  the  ai-mour  of  bim  anointed  with 
oil'] 

22.  From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of 
the  mighty  fcnia^].  Some  think  that  this  terra 
was  intended  to  describe  the  gigantic  size  of  tho 
Pliilistines  ;  but  as  it  is  api)licd,  v.  25,  to  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  it  must  be  considered  as  expressive 
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'"The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back, 
And  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  '^pleasant  in  their  lives. 
And  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided : 
They  were  swifter  than  eagles, — they  were  *  stronger  than  lions. 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul, 
Who  clothed  you  in  scarlet,  with  other  delights ; 
Who  put  on  ornaments  of  gold  upon  your  apparel. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle ! 
0  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thine  high  places. 

I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan 
Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me : 
*Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful, — passing  the  love  of  women. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen, — and  the  weapons  of  war  perished 

AND  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  David  "enquired  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  Shall  I  go  up  into  any  of  the  cities  of  Judah  ?  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  him,  Go  up.  And  David  said,  Whither  shall  I  go  up?  And 
he  said,  Unto  ''Hebron.  So  David  went  up  thither,  and  his  two  wives 
also,  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail,  Nabal's  wife,  the  Carmelite. 
And  '^his  men  that  ivere  with  him  did  David  bring  up,  every  man  with 
his  household:  and  they  dwelt  in  the  ^cities  of  Hebron.  And  ''the  men 
of  Judah  came,  and  there  they  anointed  David  king  over  the  house  of 
Judah. 

And  they  told  David,  saying.  That  Hhe  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  were  they 
that  buried  Saul.  And  David  sent  messengers  unto  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
gilead,  and  said  unto  them.  Blessed  ^be  ye  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  have 
showed  this  kindness  unto  your  lord,  even  unto  Saul,  and  have  buried 
him.  And  now '^ the  Lord  show  kindness  and  truth  unto  you:  and ''I 
also  will  requite  you  this  kindness,  because  ye  have  done  this  thing. 
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of  physical  strength  and  courage,  more  than  ex- 
traordinary stature. 

24.  Ye  daughters  of  Israel.  The  reference  is 
to  the  bauds  of  young  women,  belonging  to  the 
cities  of  Israel,  who  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
meet  the  general  and  his  victorious  army  on  their 
return  from  a  war,  and  celebrated  his  gallant 
deeds  in  jubilant  strains,  receiving  as  their  re- 
wards part  of  the  spoil,  in  the  form  of  gay 
dresses  and  various  ornaments,  clothed  you  in 
scarlet,  with  other  delights,  &c.  The  fondness 
for  dress  which  anciently  distinguished  Oriental 
women  is  their  characteristic  still.  It  appears  in 
their  love  of  bright,  giiy,  and  divers  colours,  in 
]irofuse  display  of  ornaments,  and  in  various  other 
forms.  Tlie  inmost  depths  of  the  poet's  feelings 
are  stirred,  and  his  amiable  disposition  appears 
in  the  strong  desire  to  celebrate  the  good  qualities 
of  Saul  as  well  as  Jonathan.  But  the  praises  of 
the  latter  form  the  burden  of  the  poem,  which 
begins  and  ends  with  that  excellent  prince. 

CHAP.  II.  1-7.— David,  by  God's  Dikection, 
fiOES  UP  TO  Hebron,  and  is  made  King  over 
Judah. 

1.  David  enqiuired  of  the  Lord— by  Urim  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  6,  9;  xxx.  7,  8).  He  knew  his  destination, 
but  he  knew  also  that  the  providence  of  God 
would  pave  the  way,  and  therefore  would  take  no 
step  in  such  a  crisis  of  his  own  and  the  nation's 
history  without  asking  and  obtaining  the  Divine 
direction.  He  was  told  to  go  into  Judah  and  fix 
his  head-quarters  in  Hebron,  whither  he  accord- 
ingly repaired  with  his  family  and  two  wives. 
(Polygamy  M-as  tolerated  in  Hebrew  society,  but 
interdicted  to  the  king  (Deut.  xvii.  17):  and  David's 
adoption  of  that  practice,  by  the  establishment  of 
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a  harem,  like  Oriental  princes,  sowed  the  seeds 
of  disorder  and  disunion  in  his  household,  which 
produced  a  rank  harvest  of  bitter  fruit  in  after- 
life.) There  his  interests  were  very  ])o\verful ;  for 
he  was  not  only  within  his  own  tribe,  and  near 
chiefs  with  whom  he  had  been  long  in  friendly 
relations  (see  on  1  Sam.  xxx.  26-31),  but  Hebron 
was  the  capital  and  centre  of  Judah,  and  one  of 
the  Levitical  cities  hallowed  by  patriarchal  memo- 
ries, as  well  as  by  its  being  the  siieoial  inheritance 
of  Caleb.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron 
were  strongly  attached  to  him,  both  from  sym- 
pathy with  his  cause,  ever  since  the  massacre 
at  Nob,  and  from  the  prospect  of  realizing  in 
his  person  their  fjromised  preeminence  among 
the  tribes.  The  princes  or  elders,  representatives 
of  Judah,  therefore,  oifered  him  the  crown,  to 
reign  over  their  tribe,  and  it  was  accepted ;  so 
that  forthwith  he  was  "anointed  king  over  the 
house  of  Judah,"  whether  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Abiathar,  or  of  some  other,  as  Samuel  the 
prophet  (1  Sam.  x.  i.),  is  not  said.  Psalm  xxvii. 
refers  to  this  period,  if  the  title  ]irefixed  by  the 
Septuagint  [Hfjo  tou  xf^iaQ^vai,  before  the  an- 
ointing—viz., at  Hebron]  be  correct. 

5.  David  B9iit  messengers  uoto  the  msa  of 
Jahesh'gile^d.  There  oan  be  no  doubt  that  this 
message  of  thanks  for  their  bold  and  dangerous 
enterprise  in  rescuing  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his 
sons  was  an  expression  of  David's  personal  and 
genuine  feeling  of  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  a  stroke  of  sound  and  timely  policy.  In 
this  view  the  announcement  of  his  royal  power  in 
Judah,  accompanied  by  the  pledge  of  his  protec- 
tion to  the  men   of  Jabesh-gilead,  should  they  be 

exposed  to  danger  for  their  adventure  at  Beth* 
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7  Therefore  now  let  your  hands  be  strengthened,  and  ^ be  ye  valiant:  for 
your  master  Saul  is  dead,  and  also  the  house  of  Judah  have  anointed  me 
king  over  them. 

8  But  'Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  captain  of  ^  Saul's  host,  took  *  Ish-bosheth 

9  the  son  of  Saul,  and  brought  him  over  to  •^Mahanaim;  and  he  made  him 
king  over  Gilead,  and  over  the  Ashurites,  and  over  Jezreel,  and  over 

10  Ephraim,  and  over  Benjamin,  and  over  all  Israel.  Ish-bosheth,  Saul's 
son,  icas  forty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  reigned 
two  years.  But  the  house  of  Judah  followed  David.  And  the  ^time 
that  David  was  king  in  Hebron  over  the  house  of  Judah  was  seven  years 
and  six  months. 

And  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  and  the  servants  of  Ish-bosheth  the  son 

13  of  Saul,  went  out  from  Mahanaim  to  ^Gibeon.  And  Joab  the  son  of 
Zeruiah,  and  the  servants  of  David,  went  out,  and  met  ^together  by  Hhe 
pool  of  Gibeon :  and  they  sat  down,  the  one  on  the  one  side  of  the  pool, 

14  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  pool.  And  Abner  said  to  Joab, 
"'Let  the  young  men  now  arise  and  play  before  us.     And  Joab  said.  Let 

15  them  arise.  Then  there  arose  and  went  over  by  number  twelve  of 
Benjamin,  which  pertained  to  Ish-bosheth  the  son  of  Saul,  and  twelve 

16  of  the  servants  of  David.     And  they  caught  every  one  his  fellow  by  the 
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shan,  would  bear  an  important  significance  iu  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  hold  out  an  assurance 
that  he  would  render  them  the  same  timely  and 
energetic  succour  that  Saul  had  done  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign. 

8-17.— Abner  makes  Ish-bosheth  King  over 
Israel. 

8.  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  captain  of  Saul's  host, 
took  Ish-bosheth.  Here  was  the  establishment 
of  a  rival  kingdom,  which,  however,  would  prob- 
ably have  had  no  existence  but  for  Abner.  "Ish- 
bosheth  "—or  Esh-baal  (i.  e.,  man  of  Baal),  1  Chr. 
viii.  33 ;  ix.  39.  The  Hebrews  usually  changed 
names  ending  with  Baal  into  Bosheth  (shame):  cL 
Judg.  ix.  53  with  ch.  xi.  11.  This  prince,  being 
not  mentioned  with  the  other  sons  of  Saul  (ISam. 
xiv.  40),  was  probably  not  born  till  his  father  had 
violated  his  duty  as  a  theocratic  king,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  departed  from  him,  (1  Sam. 
XV.)  Esh-baal  was  the  proper  name  of  this  young 
son,  while  Ish-bosheth  (man  of  shame)  was  a 
popular  nickname,  most  probably  applied  to  him, 
as  bosheth,  shame,  abomination,  is  uniformly  in 
the  sacred  writings,  with  reference  to  the  idol 
after  whom  he  was  called  (cf.  Judg.  vi.  32  with 
2  Sam.  xi.  21).  The  name  of  this  son  seems  to 
warrant  the  inference  that  Saul  became  in  his 
latter  days  an  unhappy  apostate  to  the  worship 
of  Baal  (see  on  1  Chr.  viii.  34).  "  Abner  "  was  first 
cousin  of  Saul,  commander  of  the  forces,  and  held 
iu  high  respect  throughout  the  country.  Loyalty 
to  the  house  of  his  late  master  was  mixed  up  witli 
opposition  to  David,  and  views  of  personal  ambi- 
tion in  his  originating  this  factious  movement. 
He,  too,  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  securing 
the  Eastern  tribes  ;  so,  taking  Ish-bosheth  across 
the  Jordan,  he  proclaimed  him  king  at  Mahanaim, 
a  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jabbok,  hallowed 
in  patriarchal  times  by  the  Divine  presence  (Gen. 
xxxii.  2).  There  he  rallied  the  tribes  round  the 
standard  of  the  unfortunate  son  of  Saul ;  and  he 
judged  rightly  that  the  interests  of  tlie  Sauline 
dynasty  would  be  strongest  in  the  region  ea.'st  of 
the  Jordan.  9.  over  Gilead — used  in  a  loose  sense 
for  the  land  beyond  Jordan.  Their  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  only  remnant  of  Saul's  house  was 
soon  followed  by  the  adherence  of  the  other  tribes 
of  Israel.  Ashurites— the  tribe  of  Asher,  iu  the 
extreme  north.  Jezreel  —  the  extensive  valley 
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bordering  on  the  central  tribes,  over  all  Israel- 
David  neither  could  nor  would  force  matters,  but 
was  content  to  wait  God's  time,  and  studiously 
avoided  any  collision  with  the  rival  king  till  hos- 
tilities were  threatened  from  that  quarter.  10.  Ish- 
bosheth.  . .  reigned  two  years.  It  was  not  till  seven 
years  and  a  half  after  Saul's  death  that  the  way 
was  paved  for  David's  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Israel  (v.  11).  So  that  if  Ish-bosheth  had  succeeded 
immediately  on  the  death  of  his  father,  his  reign 
in  Israel  must  have  been  commensurate  with  that 
of  David  in  Hebron.  The  statement,  therefore, 
that  '  Ish-bosheth  reigned  two  years '  must  refer 
either  to  the  time  that  elapsed  after  he  was  made 
king,  before  the  war  broke  out  between  him  and 
David,  or  to  an  interregnum  of  five  years  and 
a  half  in  Israel,  when,  through  the  great  influence 
of  Abner,  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  his 
father,  and  had  occupied  it  two  years  when  be 
was  cut  off. 

12,  Abner  .  .  .  and  the  servants  of  Ish-bosheth 
,  .  .  went  otit  from  Mahanaim  to  Gibeon.  This 
town  was  near  the  confines  of  Judah ;  and  as  the 
force  with  which  Abner  encamped  there  seemed 
to  have  some  aggressive  design,  David  sent  an 
army  of  observation,  under  the  command  of  Joab, 
to  watch  his  movements.  13.  Joab  the  son  of 
Zeruiah.  She  was  one  of  David's  sisters  (1  Chr. 
ii.  16),  and  meutioned  particularly,  either  from 
her  own  personal  eminence  or  from  her  relation- 
ship to  the  king.  The  father  of  Joab  was,  ac- 
cording to  Jospjihiis,  called  Suri.  met  together 
by  the  pool  of  Gibeon  (cf.  Jer.  xli.  12)— doubtless 
the  reservoir  still  seen  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  hill  {Porter''s  '  Handbook,'  p.  225 ;  Rohimon's 
'  Biblical  Ecsearches,' p.  13S).  14.  Abner  said  to 
Joab,  Let  the  young  men  now  arise,  and  play 
before  us.  Some  think  that  the  proposal  was 
only  for  an  exhibition  of  a  little  tilting  match,  a 
skirmishing  or  mock  fight,  for  diversion.  [The 
Septuagint  takes  this  view,  for  it  has  rendered 
the  original  word  by  irui^aTwaav,  let  them  sport.] 
Accordingly  others  suppose  that  both  parties 
being  reluctant  to  commence  a  civil  war,  Abner 
proposed  to  leave  the  contest  to  the  decision  of 
twelve  picked  men  on  either  side.  This  fight  by 
championship,  instead  of  terminating  the  matter, 
inflamed  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  two  rival  par- 
ties; a  general  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Abner 
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head,  and  thrust  his  sword  in  his  fellow's  side;  so  they  fell  down  together: 
wherefore  that  place  was  called  ^Helkath-hazzurim,  which  is  in  Gibeon. 

17  And  there  was  a  very  sore  battle  that  day:  "and  Abner  was  beaten,  and 
the  men  of  Israel,  before  the  servants  of  David. 

18  And  there  were  "three  sons  of  Zeruiah  there,  Joab,  and  Abishai,  and 

19  Asahel:  and  Asahel  was  ^ as  light  ^of  foot  ^as  a  wild  roe.  And  Asahel 
pursued  after  Abner ;  and  in  going  he  turned  not  to  the  right  hand 

20  nor  to  the  left  ^^from  following  Abner.     Then  Abner  looked  behind  him, 

21  and  said,  Art  thou  Asahel?  And  he  answered,  I  am.  And  Abner  said 
to  him,  Turn  thee  aside  to  thy  right  hand  or  to  thy  left,  and  lay  thee 
hold  on  one  of  the  ^young  men,  and  take  thee  his  ^^  armour.     But  Asahel 

22  would  not  turn  aside  from  following  of  him.  And  Abrner  said  again  to 
Asahel,  Turn  thee  aside  from  following  me :  wherefore  should  I  smite  thee 
to  the  ground?  how  then  should  I  hold  up  my  face  to  Joab  thy  brother? 

23  Howbeit  he  refused  to  turn  aside:  wherefore  Abner  with  the  hinder  end 
of  the  spear  smote  him  'under  the  fifth  rib,  that  the  spear  came  out 
behind  him;  and  he  fell  down  there,  and  died  in  the  same  place:  and  it 
came  to  pass,  that  as  many  as  came  to  the  place  where  Asahel  fell  down 

24  and  died  stood  still.  Joab  also  and  Abishai  pursued  after  Abner:  and 
the  sun  went  down  when  they  were  come  to  the  hill  of  Ammah,  that 
lieth  before  Giah  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  *  Gibeon. 

25  And  the  children  of  Benjamin   gathered  themselves  together  after 

26  Abner,  and  became  one  troop,  and  stood  on  the  top  of  an  hill.  Then 
Abner  called  to  Joab,  and  said.  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever?  knowest 
thou  not  that  it  will  be  bitterness  in  the  latter  end  ?  how  long  shall  it 
be  then  ere  thou  bid  the  people  return  from  following  their  'brethren? 

27  And  Joab  said,  As  God  liveth,  unless  thou  "hadst  spoken,  surely  then 
^^in  the  morning  the  people  had  ^^gone  up  every  one  from  following  his 

28  brother.  So  Joab  blew  a  trumpet,  and  all  the  people  stood  still,  and 
pursued  after  Israel  no  more,  neither  fought  they  any  more. 

29  And  Abner  and  his  men  walked  all  that  night  through  the  plain,  and 
passed  over  Jordan,  and  went  through  all  ''Bithron,  and  they  came  to 

30  '"Mahanaim.  And  Joab  returned  from  following  Abner:  and  when  he 
had  gathered  all  the  people  together,  there  lacked  of  David's  servants 

31  nineteen  men  and  Asahel.  But  the  servants  of  David  had  smitten  of 
Benjamin,  and  of  Abner's  men,  so  that  three  In^ndred  and  threescore  men 

32  died.  And  they  took  up  Asahel,  and  buried  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
father,  which  was  m  Beth-lehem.  And  Joab  and  his  men  went  all 
night,  and  they  came  to  Hebron  at  break  of  day. 
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and  his  forces  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 
16.  that  place  was  called  Helkatli-liazzurim  [np'?n 
Q'T'.^'D,  field  of  the  swords]. 

19-22. —Asahel  slain. 

19.  Asahel  pursued  after  Abner.  To  gain  the 
general's  armour  was  deemed  the  grandest  trophy. 
Asahel,  ambitious  of  securing  Abner's,  had  out- 
stripped all  other  pursuers,  and  was  fast  making 
on  the  retreating  commander,  who,  conscious  of 
possessing  more  physical  power,  and  unwilling 
that  there  should  be  "  blood "  between  himself 
and  Joab,  Asahel's  brother,  twice  urged  him  to 
desist.  The  impetuous  young  soldier  being  deaf 
to  the  generous  remonstrance,  the  veteran  raised 
the  pointed  butt  of  his  lance,  as  the  modern  Arabs 
do  when  pursued,  and  with  a  sudden  back -thrust 
transfixed  him  on  the  spot,  so  that  he  fell,  and  lay 
weltering  in  his  bl9od.  But  Joab  and  Abishai 
continued  the  pursuit  by  another  route  till  sunset. 
On  reaching  a  rising  ground,  and  receiving  a  fresh 
reinforcement  of  some  Benjamites,  Abner  rallied 
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his  scattered  troops,  and  earnestly  appealed  to 
Joab's  better  feelings  to  stop  the  further  efi'usiou 
of  bloodshed,  which,  if  continued,  would' lead  to 
more  serious  consequences  —  a  destructive  civil 
war.  Joab,  while  upbraiding  his  oi)ponent  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  fray,  felt  the  force  of  the  appeal, 
and  led  off  his  men ;  while  Abner,  jjrobably  dread- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  attack  when  Joab  should 
learn  his  brother's  fate,  and  vow  fierce  revenge, 
endeavoured,  by  a  forced  march,  to  cross  the 
Jordan  that  night.  On  David's  side  the  loss  was 
only  19  men,  besides  Asahel ;  but  of  Ish-bosheth's 
party  there  fellSGO.  This  skirmish  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  battles  of  the  Homeric  warriors,  amongst 
whom,  in  the  flight  of  one,  the  pursuit  by  another, 
and  the  dialogue  held  between  them,  there  is 
vividly  represented  the  style  of  ancient  warfare. 
23.  under  the  fifth  rib  [B'pnn,  in  the  abdomen. 
The  Septuagint  has  67rt  ti/v  xl/Sav,  in  the  groin]. 
27.  unless  thou  hadst  spoken— i.  e.,  had  you  not 
proposed  a  trial  of  strength  by  championship,  there 
would  have  been  no  fighting  at  all. 
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3  NOW  there  was  long  "war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house 
of  David:  but  David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of  Saul 

2  waxed  weaker  and  weaker.     And  "unto  David  were  sons  born  in  Hebron  : 

3  and  his  first-born  was  Amnon,  of  "^Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess;  and  his 
second,  ^Chileab,  of  Abigail  the  wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite;  and  the 
third,  Absalom,  the  son  of  Maacah  the  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  ''of 

4  Geshur;  and  the  fourth,  'Adonijah  the  son  of  Hnggith;  and  the  fifth, 

5  Shephatiah  the  son  of  Abital;  and  the  sixth,  Ithream,  by  Eglah,  David's 
wife.     These  were  born  to  David  in  Hebron. 

G  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  there  was  war  between  the  house  of  Saul 
and  the  house  of  David,  that  Abner  •'"made  himself  strong  for  the  house  of 

7  Saul.  And  Saul  had  a  concubine,  whose  name  was  -'Rizpah,  the  daughter 
of  Aiah:  and  Ish-bosheth  said  to  Abner,  Wherefore  hast  thou  ''gone  in 

8  unto  my  father's  concubine?  Then  was  Abner  very  wroth  for  the  words 
of  Ish-bosheth,  and  said.  Am  I  ^a  dog's  head,  which  against  Judah  do 
show  kindness  this  day  unto  the  house  of  Saul  thy  father,  to  his  brethren, 
and  to  his  friends,  and  have  not  delivered  thee  into  the  hand  of  David, 

9  that  thou  chargest  me  to-daj^  with  a  fault  concerning  this  woman  ?  So 
•'do  God  to  Abner,  and  more  also,  except,  ^'as  the  Lord  hath  sworn  to 

10  David,  even  so  I  do  to  him ;  to  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  to  set  up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel,  and  over  Judah, 
'from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba.  And  he  could  not  answer  Abner  a  word 
again,  because  he  feared  him. 

And  Abner  sent  messengers  to  David  on  his  behalf,  saying,  Whose  /*- 
the  land?  saying  also,  Make  thy  league  with  me,  and,  behold,  ray  hand 
shall  be  with  thee,  to  bring  about  all  Israel  unto  thee.  And  he  said. 
Well ;  I  will  make  a  league  with  thee :  but  one  thing  I  require  of  thee, 
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CHAP.  in.  1-5. -Six  So^'s  born  to  David. 

1.  there  was  long  war  between  the  house  of 
Saul  and  the  house  of  David.  The  rival  parties 
liacl  varying  success  ;  but  David's  interest  steadily 
increased— less,  liowever,  by  the  fortunes  of  ^var 
than  a  growing  adherence  of  the  people  to  him  as 
the  divinely  designated  king.  2.  unto  David  were 
sons  horn  in  Hebron.  The  six  sons  mentioned 
had  all  different  mothers.  3.  Chileab  (his  father's 
picture)— called  also  Daniel  (1  Chr.  iii.  1).  (The 
Jewish  account  of  the  origin  of  these  names  is 
given  by  Bocharf,  '  Hierozoicon,'  ii.,  55,  yi.  CG.i.) 
Maacah,  the  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Geshur— a  region  in  Syria,  north  of  Israel.  This 
marriage  seems  to  have  been  a  political  match, 
made  by  David  vpith  a  view  to  strengthen  himself 
against  Ish-bosheth's  party,  by  the  aid  of  a  power- 
ful friend  and  ally  in  the  uorth.  Piety  was  made 
to  yield  to  policy,  and  the  bitter  fruits  of  this 
alliance  with  a  heathen  jiriuce  he  reaped  in  the 
life  of  the  turbulent  Absalom.  Absalom  denotes 
'  father  of  peace,'  or  '  father's  peace.'  The  name 
was  a  comi;)lete  misnomer  ;  for  the  bearer  became 
the  disturber  of  David's  happiness  and  a  rebel  to 
his  government.  5.  Eglah,  David's  wife.  This 
addition  has  led  many  to  think  that  Eglali  was 
another  name  for  Miclial,  the  first  and  proper 
wife,  who,  thougli  she  had  no  family  after  tier 
insolent  ridicule  of  David  (ch.  vi.  23),  might  have 
bad  a  child  before.  [The  Septuagint  calls  her 
Alya\.] 

6-21.— Abner  revolts  to  David. 

6.  Abner  made  himself  strong  for  the  house 
of  Saul  [7,ii'^  n'33  p.'.nipo]— was  aiding,  vigorously 
upholding,  the  interests  of  Saul's  dynasty  [pin^ 
followed  by  3,  signifies  to  help.]  In  the  East  the 
wives  and  concubines  of  a  king  are  the  property 
of  his  successor  to  this  extent,  that  for  a  private 
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person  to  aspire  to  marry  one  of  them  would  bo 
considered  a  virtual  advance  of  pretensions  to 
the  crown  (see  on  1  Ki.  ii.  17).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  accusation  against  Abner  was  well  or 
ill  founded  ;  but  he  resented  the  charge  as  an 
indignity.  8.  Am  I  a  dog's  head?— i.e.,  a  very 
dog  ;  a  i)roverbial  form  of  expression,  denoting  a 
low,  despicable  character ;  and,  impelled  by  re- 
venge, determined  to  transfer  all  the  weight  of 
his  influence  to  the  opposite  i)arty.  He  evidently 
set  a  full  value  on  his  services,  and  seems  to  have 
lorded  it  over  his  weak  nephew  in  a  haughty, 
overbearing  manner. 

12.  Abner  sent  messengers  to  David  on  his 
behalf  [inrn]— instead  of  him.  [The  Septtingint 
renders  the  clause  kcu  cnreaTttKfv  'APewhp  ayyi- 
Xovs  Trpos  Aaulo  cis  QaiXaju,  and  Abner  despatched 
messengers  to  Thailam,  Telaim  or  Telem  (see  on 
I  Sam.  XV.  4).]  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  jiresent 
Hebrew  text  corresponding  to  the  last  two  words; 
and  though  Telem  was  within  the  range  of  David's 
former  marauding  expeditions,  he  was  now  per- 
manently settled  in  Hebron.  Though  Abner's  lan- 
guage implied  a  secret  conviction  that,  in  support- 
ing Ish-bosheth,  he  had  been  labouring  to  frustrate 
the  Divine  purpose  of  conferring  the  sovereignty 
of  the  kingdom  on  David,  this  acknowledgment 
was  no  justification  either  of  the  measure  he  was 
now  adopting  or  of  the  motives  that  prompted 
it.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  uphold  the  full 
integrity  and  honour  of  David's  conduct  in  enter- 
taining his  secret  overtures  for  undermining  Ish- 
bosheth,  except  we  take  into  account  the  Divine 
promise  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  belief  that  the 
secession  of  Abner  was  a  means  designed  by 
Providence  for  accomplishing  it.  The  demand  for 
the  restoration  of  his  wife  Michal  was  perfectly 
fair  ;  but  David's  insisting  on  it  at  that  particular 
moment,   as    an   indispensable  condition   of   his 
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2 that  is,  "'Thou  shalt  not  see  my  face,  except  thou  first  bring  "Michal, 

14  Saul's  daughter,  when  thou  comest  to  see  my  face.  And  David  sent 
messengers  to  Ish-bosheth,  Saul's  son,  saying,  Deliver  me  my  wife  Michal, 

15  which  i  espoused  to  me  for  "an  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines.  And 
kh-bosheth  sent,  and  took  her  from  her  husband,  even  from  ^Phaltiel  the 

16  son  of  Laish.  And  her  husband  went  with  her  ^along  weeping  behind 
her  to  ^Baliurim.     Then  said  Abner  unto  him,  Go,  return.     And  he 

returned.  t       i         •       \r 

17  And  Abner  had  communication  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  saying,  Ye 

18  sought  for  David  *in  times  past  to  be  king  over  you:  now  then  do  it: 
for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  of  David,  saying.  By  the  hand  of  my  servant 
David  I  will  save  my  people  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines, 

19  and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  their  enemies.  And  Abner  also  spake  in  the 
ears  '"of  Benjamin  :  and  Abner  went  also  to  speak  in  the  ears  of  David  in 
Hebron  all  that  seemed  good  to  Israel,  and  that  seemed  good  to  the 

20  whole  house  of  Benjamin.  So  Abner  came  to  David  to  Hebron,  and 
twenty  men  with  him :  and  David  made  Abner,  and  the  men  that  ivere 
with  him,  a  feast.  And  Abner  said  unto  David,  I  will  arise  and  go,  and  will 
gather  all  Israel  unto  my  lord  the  king,  that  they  may  make  a  league 
with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  reign  ''over  all  that  thine  heart  desireth. 
And  David  sent  Abner  away;  and  he  went  in  peace. 

And,  behold,  the  servants  of  David  and  Joab  came  from  pursuing  a 
troop,  and  brought  in  a  great  spoil  with  them:  but  Abner  was  not  with 
David  in  Hebron  ;  for  he  had  sent  him  away,  and  he  was  gone  in  peace. 

23  When  Joab  and  all  the  host  that  was  with  liim  were  come,  they  told 
Joab,  saying,  Abner  the  son  of  Ner  came  to  the  king,  and  he  hath  sent  him 

24  away,  and  he  is  gone  in  peace.  Then  Joab  came  to  the  king,  and  said. 
What  hast  thou  done?  behold,  Abner  came  unto  thee;  why  ?>  it  that 

25  thou  hast  sent  him  away,  and  he  is  ^ quite  gone?  Thou  knowest  Abner 
the  son  of  Ner,  that  he  came  to  deceive  thee,  and  to  know  thy  'going  out, 
and  thy  coming  in,  and  to  know  all  that  thou  doest. 
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entering  into  any  treaty  with  Abner,  seems  to 
have  proceeded,  not  so  rauch  from  a  lintjering  at- 
tachment to  her,  as  from  an  expectation  that  his 
]iossession  of  that  princess  wonld  incline  some 
adherents  of  the  house  of  fcjaul  to  be  favourable  to 
])is  cause. 

17.  Abner  had  communication  with  the  elders 
of  Israel.  He  spoke  the  truth  in  impressing  their 
minds  with  the  well-known  fact  of  David's  divine 
designation  to  the  kingdom.  But  he  acted  a 
base  and  hypocritical  part  in  pretending  that  his 
]iresent  movement  was  prompted  by  religious 
motives,  when  it  sjirang  entirely  from  malice  and 
revenge  against  Ish-boshetli.  The  particular  ap- 
lieal  to  the  Benjamites  was  a  necessary  policy :  their 
tribe  enjoyed  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the 
royal  dynasty  of  fc^aul,  and  they  would  naturally 
be  disinclined  to  lose  that  prestige.  They  were, 
besides,  a  determined  peojile,  whose  contiguity 
to  Judah  might  render  them  troublesome  and 
dangerous.  The  enlistment  of  their  interest, 
therefore,  in  the  scheme  would  smooth  the  way 
for  the  adhesion  of  the  other  tribes  ;  and  Abner 
enjoyed  the  most  convenient  opportunity  of  using 
his  great  influence  in  gaining  over  that  tribe  while 
escorting  Michal  to  David  with  a  suitable  equi- 
jiage.  The  mission  enabled  him  to  cover  his 
treachei'ous  designs  against  his  master— to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  elders  and  people  to  David  as 
uniting  in  himself  the  double  recommendation  of 
being  the  nominee  of  Jehovah,  no  less  than  a 
connection  of  the  royal  house  of  Saul,  and,  with- 
out suspicion  of  any  dishonourable  motive,  to 
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advocate  the  policy  of  terminating  tlie  civil  dis- 
cord, by  bestowing  the  sovereignty  on  the  husband 
of  Michal.  In  the  same  character  of  public  ain- 
bassador  he  was  received  and  feted  by  Davi<l; 
and  while,  ostensibly,  the  restoration  of  Michnl 
was  the  sole  object  of  his  visit,  he  busily  employed 
himself  in  making  private  overtures  to  David  for 
bringing  over  to  his  cause  those  tribes  which  he 
had  artfully  seduced.  Abner  pursued  a  course 
unworthy  of  an  honourable  man  ;  and  though  his 
offer  was  accepted  by  David,  the  guilt  and  infamy 
of  the  transaction  were  exclusively  his. 

22-30.— Joab  kills  Abner. 

24.  Joab  came  to  the  king  .  .  .  What  hast  thou 
done  ?  Joab's  knowledge  of  Abner's  wily  charac- 
ter might  have  led  him  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
that  person's  proposals,  and  to  disapprove  the 
policy  of  relying  on  his  fidelity.  But  undoubtedly 
there  were  other  reasons  of  a  jirivate  and  personal 
nature  which  made  Joab  displeased  and  alarmed 
by  the  reception  given  to  Abner.  The  military 
talents  of  that  general,  his  popularity  with  tho 
army,  his  influence  throughout  the  nation,  ren- 
dered him  a  formidable  rival;  and  in  the  event  of 
his  overtures  being  carried  out,  the  impoitant 
service  of  bringing  over  all  the  other  tribes  to  tho 
king  of  Judah  would  establish  so  strong  a  claim 
on  the  gratitude  of  David,  that  his  accession 
would  inevitably  raise  a  serious  obstacle  to  tlie 
ambition  of  Joab.  To  these  considerations  was 
added  the  remembrance  of  the  blood  feud  that 
existed  between  them  since  the  death  of  his 
brother  Asahel  (cb.  ii.  23).    Determined,  there- 
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And  when  Joab  was  come  out  from  David,  he  sent  messengers  after 
Abner,  which  brought  him  again  from  the  well  of  Sirah :  but  David  knew 
it  not.  And  when  Abner  was  returned  to  Hebron,  Joab  "took  him 
aside  in  the  gate,  to  speak  with  him  ^quietly,  and  smote  him  there 
"under  the  fifth  rib,  that  he  died,  for  the  blood  of  "'Asahel  his  brother. 

And  afterward  when  David  heard  it,  he  said,  I  and  my  kingdom  are 
guiltless  before  the  Lord  for  ever  from  the  ^  blood  of  Abner  the  son  of 
Ner:  let  ^it  rest  on  the  head  of  Joab,  and  on  all  his  father's  house;  and 
let  there  not  ^fail  from  the  house  of  Joab  one  ^that  hath  an  issue,  or 
that  is  a  leper,  or  that  leaneth  on  a  staff,  or  that  falleth  on  the  sword,  or 
that  lacketh  bread.  So  Joab  and  Abishai  his  brother  slew  Abner,  because 
he  had  slain  their  brother  ^Asahel  at  Gibeon  in  the  battle. 

And  David  said  to  Joab,  and  to  all  the  people  that  were  with  him, 
"Rend  your  clothes,  and  ''gird  you  with  sackcloth,  and  mourn  before 
Abner.  And  king  David  /^ms^//"  followed  the  ^bier.  And  they  buried 
Abner  in  Hebron:  and  the  king  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept  at  '^the 

33  grave  of  Abner;  and  all  the  people  wept.     And  the  king  lamented  over 
Abner,  and  said, 

Died  Abner  as  a  ''fool  dieth  ? 

34  Thy  hands  were  not  bound, — nor  thy  feet  put  into  fetters: 
As  a  man  falleth  before  ^"wicked  men, — so  fellest  thou. 

And  all  the  people  wept  again  over  him.  And  when  all  the  people 
came  *to  cause  David  to  eat  meat  while  it  was  yet  day,  David  sware, 
saying,  -^So  do  God  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  I  taste  bread,  or  ought  else, 
^till  the  sun  be  down.  And  all  the  people  took  notice  of  it,  and  it 
^^  pleased  them :  as  whatsoever  the  king  did  pleased  all  the  people. 

For  all  the  people,  and  all  Israel,  understood  that  day,  that  it  was  not 
38  of  the  king  to  slay  Abner  the  son  of  Ner.  And  the  king  said  unto  liis 
servants,  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this 
day  in  Israel?  And  I  am  this  day  ^^weak,  though  anointed  king;  and 
these  men  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  ^'■be  too  hard  for  me:  Hhe  Lord  shall 
reward  the  doer  of  evil  according  to  his  wickedness. 

AND  when  Saul's  son  heard  that  Abner  was  dead  in  Hebron,  his  hands 
were  feeble,  and  all  the  Israelites  were  troubled.  And  Saul's  son  had  two 
men  that  icere  captains  of  bands:  the  name  of  the  one  was  Baanah,  and 
tlie  name  of  the  ^  other  Eechab,  the  sons  of  Rimmon  a  Beerothite,  of  the 
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fore,  to  get  Abner  out  of  the  way,  Joab  feigned 
some  reason,  probably  in  the  king's  name,  for 
recalling  him  from  the  well  of  Sirah,"  probably 
Ayun  Derwa,  about  three  miles  from  Hebron,  and 
going  out  to  meet  him,  stabbed  him  unawares ; 
not  within  Hebron,  for  it  was  a  city  of  refuge,  but 
at  a  noted  well  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  modern 
history  of  the  East  furnishes  an  instance  of  treach- 
erous murder  exactly  parallel  to  this  of  Abner  by 
Joab,  in  the  assassination,  by  one  of  the  Pashas,  of 
Ali  Pasha  of  Yanina,  when  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing a  secret  negotiation  for  the  advancement  of  a 
neighbouring  prince  (see  Dr.  Walsh's  'Travels'). 
31.  Rend  your  clothes,  and  gird  you  with  sack- 
clotli — an  outer  garment  of  coarse  haircloth,  worn 
by  mourners.  It  was  commonly  nothing  more 
than  a  large  square  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round 
the  person,  and  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 
David's  sorrow  was  sincere  and  profound;  and  he 
took  occasion  to  give  it  Y'ublic  expression  by  the 
funeral  honours  he  appointed  for  Abner.  king 
David  himself  followed  the  bier— a  sort  of  wooden 
frame,  partly  resembling  a  coffin  and  partly  a 
hand-ljarrow.  33.  the  king  lamented  over  Abner. 
This  brief  elegy  is  an  effusion  of  indignation  as 
much  as  of  sorrow.  As  Abner  had  stabbed 
Asahel  in  open  war,  Joab  had  not  the  right  of 
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the  Goel;  and,  besides,  had  adopted  a  lawless  and 
execrable  method  of  obtaining  satisfaction  (see  on 
1  Ki.  ii.  5),  not  waiting  for  the  legal  formalities 
according  to  which  only  satisfaction  could  be 
obtained  for  the  relatives  of  a  slain  person  in  the 
land  of  Israel.  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth  ?  [moari 
Sa^]— as  Nabal  dieth,  or  as  a  felon  dieth.  This 
deed  was  an  insult  to  the  authority,  as  well  as 
most  damaging  to  tlie  prospects  of  the  king.  But 
David's  feelings  and  conduct  on  hearing  of  the 
death,  together  with  the  whole  character  and 
accompaniments  of  the  funeral  solemnity,  tended 
not  only  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  guilt  from  him, 
but  even  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in 
his  favour,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  reigning 
over  all  the  tribes  more  honourably  than  by  the 
treacherous  negotiations  of  Abner,  whose  services, 
in  consequence  of  his  vile  conduct,  the  Lord  did 
in  so  important  a  transaction  employ.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  at  a  spot  now  covered 
by  the  house  of  a  Moslem  inhabitant,  is  shown  the 
traditional  grave  of  Abner,  who,  according  to  the 
legend,  belonged  to  the  race  of  giants  (  Van  de 
Velde,  'Syria and  Palestine,'  ii.,  p.  G7). 
CHAP.  IV,  1-8.— Baanah  and  Rechae  slay 

ISH-BOSHETH,  AND  BRING  HIS  HeAD   TO  HeBKON^. 


The  murderers  of 
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Ish-bosheth  put  to  death. 


3  children  of  Benjamin  :  (for  "Beeroth  also  was  reckoned  to  Benjamiti:  and 
the  Beerothites  fled  to  ^Gittaim,  and  were  sojourners  there  until  this  day.) 

4  And  "^Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  had  a  son  that  was  lame  of  his  feet.  He 
was  five  years  old  when  the  tidings  came  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  '^out  of 
Jezreel,  and  his  nurse  took  him  up,  and  fled:  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  she 
made  haste  to  flee,  that  he  fell,  and  became  lame.  And  his  name  was 
"  Mephihosheth. 

5  And  the  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite,  E,echab  and  Baanah,  went, 
and  came  about  the  heat  of  the  day  to  the  house  of  Ish-bosheth,  who  lay 

G  on  a  bed  at  noon.  And  they  came  thither  into  the  midst  of  the  house, 
'^ as  though  they  would  have  fetched  wheat;  and  they  smote  him-^under 

7  the  fifth  rib :  and  Eechab  and  Baanah  his  brother  escaped.  For  when 
they  came  into  the  house,  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  his  bed-chamber,  and 
they  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and  beheaded  him,  and  took  his  head, 

8  and  ^gat  them  away  through  the  plain  all  night.  And  they  brought  the 
head  of  Ish-bosheth  unto  David  to  Hebron,  and  said  to  the  king,  Behold 
the  head  of  Ish-bosheth  the  son  of  Saul  thine  enemy,  ''^which  sought  thy 
life ;  and  the  Lord  hath  avenged  my  lord  the  king  this  day  of  Saul,  and 
of  his  seed. 

9  And  David  answered  Rechab  and  Baanah  his  brother,  the  sons  of 
Rimmon  the  Beerothite,  and  said  unto  them.  As  the  Lord  liveth,  '  who 

10  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  all  adversity,  when  •^  one  told  me,  saying. 
Behold,  Saul  is  dead,  ^  thinking  to  have  brought  good  tidings,  I  took 
hold  of  him,  and  slew  him  in  Ziklag,  *who  thought  that  I  would  have 
given  him  a  reward  for  his  tidings :  how  much  more,  when  wicked  men 
have  slain  a  righteous  person  in  his  own  house  upon  his  bed  ?  shall  I  not 
therefore  now  ''-require  his  blood  of  your  hand,  and  take  you  away  from 
the  earth?  And  David  commanded  his  young  men,  and  they  slew  them, 
and  cut  off  their  hands  and  their  feet,  and  hanged  them  up  over  the 
pool  in  Hebron  :  but  they  took  the  bead  of  Ish-bosheth,  and  buried  it 
in  the  'sepulchre  of  Abner  in  Hebron. 
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4.  Jonatlian,  Saul's  son,  had  a  son  that  was 
lame  of  Ms  feet.  This  is  mentioned  as  a  reason 
for  his  being  considered,  according  to  Oriental 
notions,  unlit  for  exercising  the  duties  of  sove- 
reignty. 

5.  Rechab  and  Baanah,  went,  and  came  about 
the  heat  of  the  day,  &c.  It  is  still  a  custom  in 
the  East  to  allow  their  soldiers  a  certain  quantity 
of  corn,  together  with  some  pay;  and  these  two 
captains  very  naturally  went  to  the  palace  the 
day  before  to  fetch  wheat,  in  order  to  distri- 
bute it  to  the  soldiers,  that  it  might  be  sent  to 
t'.ie  mill  at  the  accustomed  hour  in  tlie  morn- 
ing. 6.  And  they  came  thither  into  the  midst 
cf  the  house.  [The  Septuagint  says,  /cat  l^oii  n 
Srvpwpos  Tov  o'lKov  tKadaipe  ■Trupous  kcu  tvvaTa'^s  kul 
UddevSe,  and,  beiiold,  the  porteress  at  the  gate 
had  been  winnowing  M'heat;  she  became  drowsy 
a'ld  fell  asleep,  nal  'Pi)Xn/3  kui  'Baau&  ol  ade\4>ol 
cieXafiov,  and  the  brotliers  Rechab  and  Baanah 
vent  through  (got  access  into)  the  palace.]  7.  when 
they  came  into  the  house,  he  lay  on  his  bed. 
Eechab  and  Baanah  came  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
Avhen  they  knew  that  Ish-bosheth,  their  master, 
would,  according  to  custom,  be  resting  on  his 
divan ;  and  as  it  was  necessary,  for  the  reason  just 
given,  to  have  the  corn  the  day  before  it  was 
needed,  theii-  coming  at  that  time,  though  it 
might  be  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  created  no 
suspicion,  and  attracted  no  notice.  They  took 
advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  execute  an 
infamous  plot  they  had  formed  against  tiie  life  of 
their  master ;  and  having  assassinated  him  while 
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reposing  on  his  coiich,  they  cut  off  his  head,  to  be 
carried  as  a  trophy  to  David  in  Hebron,  gat 
them  away  through  the  plain  all  night  [nanrn] 

— i.  e.,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  through  which 
their  way  lay  from  Mahanaim  to  Hebron.  8. 
Behold  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth.  Such  bloody 
trophies  of  rebels  and  conspirators  have  always 
been  acceptable  to  princes  in  the  East,  and  the 
carriers  been  liberally  rewarded.  Ish-bosheth 
being  a  usurper,  the  two  assassins  thonght  they 
were  doing  a  meritorious  service  to-  David  by 
removing  the  only  existing  obstacle  to  the  union 
of  tlie  two  kingdoms. 

10-12. — David  causes  them  to  be  put  to 
Death. 

12.  slew  them,  and  cut  off  their  hands  and 
their  feet.  Tlie  cutting  oif  the  hands  and  feet  of 
criminals  convicted  of  treason  was  an  ancient 
custom  in  the  East,  and  is  still  continued,  and 
hanged  them  up  over  the  pool  in  Hebron.  Out- 
side the  town  of  Hebron  is  a  pool  of  good  water, 
which,  being  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
ground,  is  accessible  by  flights  of  steps  at  each 
corner;  and  there  is  another  reservoir  at  a  little 
distance,  both  of  which  are  very  ancient.  One  or 
other  of  these  must  certainly  be  the  pool  referred 
to.  The  exposure  of  the  mutilated  relics  of  the 
two  assassins  at  the  pool  was  owing  to  its  being  a 
place  of  public  resort.  The  exposure  of  the 
mutilated  remains  were  intended  as  not  only  a 
punishment  of  their  crime,  but  also  the  attesta- 
tion of  David's  abhorrence,  took  the  head  of 
Ish-bosheth,  and  buried,  it  in  the  sepulchre  of 
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David  anointed 
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king  oter  Israel. 


5       THEN  "came  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  David  unto  Hebron,  and  spake, 

2  saying.  Behold,  *we  are  thy  bone  and  thy  flesh.  Also  in  time  past,  when 
Saul  was  king  over  us,  "^thou  wast  he  that  leddest  out  and  broughtest  in 
Israel:  and  the  Lord  said  to  thee,  ''Thou  shalt  feed  my  people  Israel,  and 

3  thou  shalt  be  a  captain  over  Israel.  So  *all  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to 
the  king  to  Hebron;  -^and  king  David  made  a  league  with  them  in  Hebron 

4  ^before  the  Lord:  and  they  anointed  David  king  over  Israel.  David  was 
thirty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign;  ^'■and  he  reigned  forty  years. 

5  In  Hebron  he  reigned  over  Judah  'seven  years  and  six  months;  and  in 
Jerusalem  he  reigned  thirty  and  three  years  over  all  Israel  and  Judah. 
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Atoner  in  Hebron.  This  sepulchre  is  still  shown 
at  a  spot  a  few  yards  from  the  mosque  (see  on  ch. 
iii.  39). 

CHAP.  V.  1-5.— The  Tribes  anoint  David 
King  over  Israel. 

1.  Then  came  all  the  tribes  of  Israel— a  com- 
bined deputation  of  the   leading   authorities   in 
every  tribe.     David  possessed  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  the  throne— viz.,  that 
of  being  an  Israelite  (Deut.  xvii.  15).     Of  his  mili- 
tary talent  he  had  furnished  ample  proof ;  and  the 
people's  desire  for  his  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel  was  further  increased  by   their 
knowledge  of  the  will  and  purpose  of   t!od,  as 
declared  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi.  11-13).     Indeed, 
there  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  David  to  the  throne  of  all  Israel.    It  was  in 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  decree ;  but  it  was  brought 
about  in  a  most  natural  way  through  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  who  spontaneously  elected 
Lira.     Consider,  too,  the  preparatory  discipline  by 
which  Providence  had  educated  him  for  this  in- 
fluential position  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  the 
Church.     Raised  from  the  humble  condition  of 
a  shepherd,   familiar   by  experience  with  every 
variety  of  feeling  and  every  phase  of  life,  lie  was 
qualified  above  all  his  contemporaries  for  the  high 
and  onerous  office  of  ruler  over  men.     Behold,  we 
are  thy  bone  and  thy  flesh.    The  deputies  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  their  embassy  in  a  somewhat 
singular,  though,   in  the  circumstances,   not  un- 
natural, manner.     Their   language  points  to  the 
past  course  both  of  David's  conduct  and  of  their 
own  experience.     The  alliance  of  David  with  the 
Philistines    had    raised    so    painful    a    susyjicion 
respecting  his  patriotic  attachment  to  Israel,  and 
his  protracted  residence    within    the    Philistine 
territory  had  led  to  so  wide-spread  a  belief  that  he 
had  become  a  naturalized  Philistine,  as  to  have 
created  powerful  obstacles  to  the  universal  recog- 
nition of  his  claims  to  the  throne.     The  people  of 
Israel  had  to  a  large  extent  taken  up  this  impres- 
sion, and  acted  in  opposition  to  him  as  a  supposed 
alien.     But  time,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  David's 
administration    in    Judah,   had    dispelled    their 
doubts,  and  proved  him  to  their  satisfaction  to  be 
in  heart  and  soul  an  Israelite;  so  that  they  (the 
representatives  of  the  people)  had  come  to  offer 
him  the  kingdom,  conformably  to  that  statute  of 
the  divine  law  (Deut.  xxvii.  15)  which  required 
that  "  one  from  among  their  brethren  "  should  be 
set  up  king  over  them.     2.  Also  in  time   past, 
when  Saul  was  king  over  us,  thou  wast  he  that 
leddest  out  and  broughtest  in  Israel— j.  e.,  thou 
wast    chief  commander   in  the  military  expedi- 
tions against  the  Philistines,  and  proved  thyself, 
by  thy  brilliant  successes,  to  be  well  qualified 
to    undertake    the    government  and    defence    of 
the    kingdom,     and     the    Lord    said   to   thee 
(see  on  1  Sam.  xvi.  11-13,  where  the  Divine   ap- 
pointment of   David  to  the  throne  is  recorded), 
Thou  Shalt  feed  my  people  Israel  Inr-inl— Thou 
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shalt    shepherd,   i.  e.,   rule,   them.      ISeptuagint, 
iroi/xavet^.]    and  thou  Shalt  be  a  captain  over 

Israel  [tji^  ^7)?^] — thou  shalt  be  for  a  leader  or  a 
prince  (see  on  1  Sam.  x.  1).  This  is  the  first 
occasion  in  which  the  figurative  application  of  a 
shepherd's  office  to  that  of  a  king  occurs  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  a  phrase  very  common  also  in  Homer, 
who  frequently  describes  his  royal  heroes  as 
'shepherds  of  the  people.'  It  evidently  arose  in 
times  of  pastoral  and  primitive  simplicity,  and 
was  suggested  by  its  natural  fitness  to  express  to 
men  in  a  primordial  state  of  society  the  idea  of 
gentle  rule  and  careful  supervision.  It  is  applied 
to  the  Saviour  Himself,  who  is  called  the  Shep- 
herd, the  chief  Shepherd  of  Israel. — The  pui-jiort 
of  the  ambassadors  address  to  David,  then,  was, 
that  believing  him  to  be  in  heart  as  well  as  by 
hereditary  descent  a  Hebrew,  coupled  with  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  Divinely  designated  to  the 
kingdom — a  fact  which  had  directed  all  eyes  in 
the  nation  to  him — they  had  now  come  to  convey 
to  him  information  of  the  national  choice,  and  to 
promise  allegiance  to  his  person  and  government. 
3.  and  they  anointed  David  king  over  Israel— (see 
on  1  Sam.  x.  1.)  5.  In  Hebron  he  reigned  over 
Judah  seven  years  and  six  months— (see  on  ch. 
xi.  10.)  'Those  were  the  best  days  of  David;  and 
we  know,  from  his  own  language,  how  sacredly  he 
then  held  the  trust  of  Abraham  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  Moses ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that,  as  Abiathar 
celebrated  the  divine  offices,  the  high  souled  leader 
■of  his  people  raised  their  confidence  in  that  aji- 

E ointment  and  destiny  for  their  nation  of  whicli 
e  believed  the  dawn  and  fulfilment  would  be 
seen  by  them.  Conscious  of  such  untiring  energy 
both  of  soul  and  body,  and  stirred  by  his  prophetic 
insight  into  the  future, — moved  also  by  the  great 
dynastic  changes  both  in  Egypt,  where  at  that 
time  the  sceptre  passed  from  the  twenty-first 
dynasty  into  the  hands  of  the  "  military  Pontiffs," 
whose  rule  extended  over  the  whole  of  Egypt  (see 
Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson''s  "Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.,  ]>. 
375),  and  in  the  far  East,  where  a  long  series  of 
conflicts  resulted  in  tlie  extension  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  as  far  westward  as  the  Mediterranean, — 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  during  those  seven  years, 
the  mightiest  purj)oses  were  contemplated  by  the 
youthful  king ;  or  that,  with  the  contagion  of  such 
enthusiasm,  he  was  diffusing  amongst  his  valiant 
but  rude  soldiery  aspirations  like  his  own;  while 
he  was  organizing  and  instructing  them  in  i^re- 
parations  for  warfare  of  far  higher  pretensions  and 
cliarficter  than  any  which  yet  liad  been  meditated 
by  his  countrymen'  (Drew's  'Scripture  Lands,'  i». 
136).  3.  king  David  made  a  league  with  them 
— (see  on  1  Sam.  x.  25.)  This  formal  declaration 
of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  defining  the  limita- 
tions of  the  royal  power  and  prerogative,  was 
chiefly  made  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
dynasty,  or  at  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family 
after  a  usurpation  (2  Ki.  xi.  17),  though  circum- 
stances sometimes  led  to  its  being  renewed  on  the 
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from  the  Jehimtes. 


6  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Jebusites, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land;  which  spake  unto  David,  saying,  Except 
tliou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither: 

7  thinking,  David  cannot  come  in  hitlier.     Nevertheless  David  took  the 

8  strong  hold  of  Zion :  the  same  is  the  city  of  David.  And  David  said  on 
that  day,  Whosoever  gettetli  up  to  the  gutter,  and  smiteth  the  Jebusites, 
and  the  lame  and  the  blind,  that  are  hated  of  David's  soul,  he  shall  be 
chief  and  captain.  ^Wherefore  they  said.  The  blind  and  the  lame  shall 
not  come  into  the  house. 
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accession  of  any  new  sovereign  (I  Ki.  xii.  4).  It 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  religious 
solemnities. 

6-13.— He  takes  Zion  from  the  Jebusites. 

6.  the  king  and  Ms  men  went  to  Jerusalem 
unto  the  Jebusites.  The  first  expedition  of  David, 
as  kiu^  of  the  whole  country,  was  directed  against 
this  jilace,  which  had  hitherto  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  The  circumjacent  country 
was  barren  and  uninviting,  so  that  the  Hebrews 
had  hitherto  made  no  exertions  to  dislodge  "the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  laud."  But  now  that  the 
divided  tribes  of  Israel  were  to  be  united  under 
one  monarchy  into  a  compacted  nation,  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  the  seat  of  government  at  a  place 
more  northerly  than  Hebron,  as  central  as  could 
be  attained,  and  withal  not  too  far  removed  from 
Judah.  Jerusalem,  with  the  sight  of  which,  as 
visible  from  the  ridge  fronting  Beth-Iehem,  he 
must  have  been  familiar  from  his  earliest  years, 
appeared  to  the  discerning  eye  of  David  to  com- 
bine the  military  advantage  of  a  strong  position 
with  that  of  convenient  communications  with  all 
]iarts  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  for  political,  but 
for  religious  objects.  God  had  distinctly  intimated 
His  will  that  there  should  be  a  central  place  for 
national  worship;  and  therefore  we  may  reason- 
ably believe  that  he  who  had  consulted  the 
divine  oracle  with  reference  to  his  repairing  to 
Hebron,  would  not  neglect  to  make  similar  enquiry 
in  this  more  important  case  of  choosing  Jerusalem 
as  the  future  metropolis.  Accordingly,  having 
obtained,  as  we  may  presume,  the  Lord's  approval 
of  the  site  chosen,  David  made  it  the  first  act  of 
his  policy,  after  he  became  king  of  Israel,  to 
acquire  possession  of  that  fortress.  Jerusalem 
was  thought  to  be  so  much  in  the  midst  of  the 
countries  and  nations  around  (Ezek.  v.  5),  that  it  was 
called  literally,  '  the  navel  of  the  earth'  {Josephus, 
'Jewish  Wars,'  b.  iii.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  5;  EelancVs  'Pal- 
sestina,'  cap.  x.,  p.  51).  (See  on  v.  9.)  Except  thou 
take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame.  Of  the  five 
heights  on  which  the  future  city  of  Jerusalem  was 
built  (viz.,  Akra,  Bezetha,  Moriah,  andOphel),  one 
only  was  at  that  time  inhabited  (Num.  xiii.  29; 
Josh.  xy.  63;  Judg.  i.  21)— viz.,  the  hill  of  Zion, 
the  loftiest  and  largest— and  was  all  that  the  new 
king  aimed  at  possessing.  It  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  deemed  so  impregnable  that  blind  and  lame 
persons  were  sent  to  man  the  battlements,  in 
derisive  mockery  of  the  Hebrew  king's  attack, 
and  to  shout.  'David  cannot  come  hither.'  To 
understand  the  full  meaning  and  force  of  this 
insulting  taunt,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
depth  and  steejiness  of  the  valley  of  (Slihon,  and 
the  lofty  walls  of  the  ancient  Canaanitish  fortress. 
Looking  do\yn  from  the  summit  of  the  rock  to 
the  bottom,  it  appeared  a  dizzy  height  which  no 
assailants,  however  adventurous,  would  succeed 
in  scaling  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  feeling 
themselves  secure  in  their  inaccessible  position, 
sneered  at  what  they  considered  the  vain  attempts 
of  David  and  his  army  to  besiege  their  fort.  This 
we  take  to  be  the  true  import  of  the  passage. 
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Some  learned  men,  indeed,  amongst  whom  is 
Seidell  ('De  Diis  Syris,  Syntag.,'  i.,  cap.  ii. ),  fol- 
lowed by  Delaney  ('  Life  of  David  '),  think  tliat 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  custom  of  ancient 
heathen  people,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  city, 
to  deposit  in  some  sequestered  spot  brass  images 
as  the  palladium,  the  tutelary  protection,  of  the 
place;  that  "the  blind  and  the  lame"  spoken  of 
here  were  the  idols  which,  with  a  view  to  its 
defence,  the  Jebusites  had  set  up  in  a  recess  of 
the  fort ;  and  that  they  were  buoyed  up  with  the 
conviction  of  perfect  security,  so  long  as  those 
lares  of  their  stronghold  were  not  discovered  and 
abstracted.  There  is  one  objection  to  this  in- 
terpretation. It  is  this,  that  "the  blind  and  the 
lame"  were  specified  by  the  Jebusites  themselves, 
who  would  not  be  very  likely  to  characterize  their 
own  idols,  in  contemptuous  terms,  as  defective 
and  impotent.  It  is  true,  that  these  'blind  and 
lame'  are  called  the  'hatred  of  David's  soul,'  a 
strong  expression  of  disgust  and  horror,  which, 
while  it  could  scarcely  be  called  forth  by  the 
bodily  distresses  even  of  human  antagonists,  ap- 
pears very  j)ertinent  and  applicable  on  the  part 
of  David  to  heathen  idols.  Notwithstanding,  the 
former  interpretation  is  preferable  for  various  rea- 
sons, which  are  stated  at  large  by  Kennicott  in 
his  'Dissertation.'  7.  Nevertheless  David  took 
the  strong  hold  of  Zion  [:rit  nivp]— the  citadel  of 
the  dry  or  sunny  mount.  It  was  the  south-western- 
most of  the  hills.     Fergmson  ('Topography  of  An- 


cient Jerusalem,' pp.  55-58)  and  Thrupp  ('Ancient 
Jerusalem,'  pp.  12-30)  placed  "the  stronghold  of 
Zion  "  on  the  hill  north  of  the  temple  mount.    But 


their  theories  are  strenuously  opposed  by  Porter 
('Handbook,'  p.  93)  and  Drew  ('Scripture  Lands,' 
p.  157).  Although  it  had  long  defied  the  Israelites, 
it  was  in  a  short  time  reduced  by  the  valiant  army 
of  David,  and  on  that  commanding  site  he  estab- 
lished the  glory  of  his  future  metropolis.  8.  Who- 
soever getteth  up  to  the  gutter,  and  smiteth 
the  Jebusites  [^di31  n3n-'?|),  whosoever  smiteth  a 
Jebusite:  so  also  the  Septuagint,  ITas  tu-h-tcov 
'le^ov<7aiov,  every  one  striking  a  Jebusite ;  i?.vi 
Ti^VS,  and  reacheth  by  the  watercourse  (Ps.  xlii 
8)  the  lame  and  the  blind,  &c.]  Stanley  (' ^'moA. 
and  Palestine,'  p.  171,  note)  renders  these  words, 
'dasheth  them  against  the  precipice' — not  cor- 
rectly. Kennicott's  translation  of  tliis  passage  is, 
— 'And  David  said  on  that  day,  Whosoever  (first) 
smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and  through  the  subter- 
ranean passage,  or  gutter,  reacheth  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  which  are  hated  by  David's  soul  — 
because  tne  blind  and  the  lame  continued  to  say, 
"He  shall  not  come  into  the  house"— shall  be 
head  and  captain;  so  Joab,  the  son  of  Zeruiah, 
went  up  ti''st,  and  was  made  chief  captain  (1  Chr. 
xi.  6).  Wherefore  they  said.  The  blind  and  the 
lame  shall  not  come  into  the  house.  The  ques- 
tion here  ig.  Who  said  this  ?  Those  who  ascribe 
it  to  the  Jebusites  consider  it  as  meaning,  that  if 
the  idols  did  uot  protect  their  fort,  they  should 
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the  Philistines. 


9       So  David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it,  The  city  of  David :  and  David 

10  built  round  about  from  ■'Millo  and  inward.  And  David  ^went  on,  and 
grew  great,  and  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  teas  with  him. 

11  And  ^'Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  messengers  to  David,  and  cedar  trees, 

12  and  carpenters,  and  ^masons:  and  they  built  David  an  house.  And 
David  perceived  that  the  Lord  had  established  him  king  over  Israel,  and 
that  he  had  exalted  his  kingdom  ^for  his  people  Israel's  sake. 

13  And  '"^David  took  him  more  concubines  and  wives  out  of  Jerusalem, 
after  he  was  come  from  Hebron :  and  there  were  yet  sons  and  daughters 

14  born  to  David.  And  these  be  the  names  of  those  that  were  born  unto 
him  in  Jerusalem;  Shammuah,  and  Shobab,  and  Nathan,  and  Solomon, 

15,  Ibhar  also,  and  Elislma,  and  Nepheg,  and  Japhia,  and  Elishama,  and 

16  Eliada,  and  Eliphalet. 

17  But  "when  the  Philistines  heard  that  they  had  anointed  David  king 
over  Israel,  all  the  Philistines  came  up  to  seek  David ;  and  David  heard 

18  of  it,  "and  went  down  to  the  hold.     The  Philistines  also  came  and  spread 

19  themselves  in  ^the  valley  of  ^Rephaim.  And  David  ^enquired  of  the 
Lord,  saying.  Shall  I  go  up  to  the  Philistines?  wilt  thou  deliver  them 
into  mine  hand?     And  the  Lord  said  unto  David,  Go  up;  for  I  will 
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not  commit  the  safety  of  their  fortress  to  such 
incompeteut  guardianship  in  future.  But  others, 
regarding  the  words  as  siioken  by  the  Hebrews, 
interpret  it  as  a  determination  that  they  (viz.,  the 
blind  and  the  lame)  should  not  come  into  the 
house  (i.  e.,  of  the  Lord)  (of.  Deut.  xxiii.  1-.3).  [The 
Septuagint  renders  the  whole  passage  thus,  Ua^ 
— aTTTe'crtJco  cv  'rrapa^i(pi()L  kul  tous  ^toXous  kuI  toui 
Tv<p\oui  Kal  TOUS  jxitTovv-ra^  ti)u  xl/vx'l''  Aautd'  oia 
TOVTo  epovcri,  Turf)\ot  kul  ■y^uiiXoi  ouk  tiaeXeiKrovraL 
tis  oIkov  Kvptov — Whosoever  shall  touch  with  his 
dagger  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and  those  who 
hate  David's  life  ;  wherefore  they  say.  Blind  and 
lame  people  shall  not  enter  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord.] 

9.  David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  &c.  Having  taken 
it  by  storm,  he  changed  its  name  to  "The  city  of 
David,"  to  signify  the  importance  of  the  conquest, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  event. 
David  built  round  about  from  Millo  and  inward 
—probably  a  row  of  stone  bastions,  placed  on  the 
northern  side  of  mount  Zion,  and  built  by  David 
to  secure  himself  on  that  side  from  the  Jebusites, 
who  still  lived  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The 
house  of  Millo  was,  perhaps,  the  principal  corner- 
tower  of  that  fortified  wall.  Such  was  the  small 
beginning  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  although  its  walls 
were  far  from  being  of  so  diminutive  a  size  at 
this  time,  that,  like  those  of  Eome,  any  one 
could  have  leaped  over  them  in  contempt,  "  The 
city  of  David "  was  but  the  rudiments  of  what 
became  afterwards  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
world.  Viewing  its  site  in  connection  with  the 
limits  of  the  promised  land,  it  was  not  a  happy 
selection  ;  yet  it  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  place  which  God  had  chosen  to  put 
his  name  there,  (Ps.  cxxxii.  1.3,  &c.)  There  is  an 
apparent  difficulty  here,  which,  however,  is  at 
once  explained  when  we  remember  that  David 
utterly  failed  to  realize  the  Mosaic  type  and  ideal 
of  the  Hebrew  nation.  His  empire,  as  it  was 
constituted,  and  as  he  enlarged  it  by  conquest, 
Mas  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Assyrian 
kingdom-empires.  In  reference  to  the  actual 
circumstances  and  the  after-history  of  the  Jews, 
Jerusalem  was,  of  all  sites  in  the  country,  the 
best  that  could  have  been  chosen  ;  and  yet  on 
its  mountain  height  (2,500  feet  above  tlie  sea), 
far  away  from  the  roads  between  the  great  em- 
pires, and  accessible  oulv  by  steep  and  winding 
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passes,  it  was  secluded,  so  that  it  was  freed,  as 
it  now  is,  from  any  necessary  implication  in  the 
great  movements  of  the  world.  So  secluded,  and 
yet  so  central,  it  was  marvellously  fitted  as  the 
scene  of  the  events  that  were  to  be  transacted  in 
it  [Dreio's  '  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  147  :  see  also  Ro- 
binson's 'Biblical  Researches,'  i.,  p.  389). 

11.  Hiram  king  of  Tyre— i.  e.,  old  Tyre,  which 
stood  on  the  continent,  sent.  .  .  carpenters,  and 
masons.  The  intlux  of  Tyrian  architects  and 
mechanics  affords  a  clear  evidence  of  the  low 
state  to  which,  through  the  disorders  of  long- 
continued  war,  the  better  class  of  artizans  had 
declined  in  Israel. 

13-16. — Eleven  Sons  eorn  to  him. 

13.  David  took  Mm  more  concubines  and 
wives.  In  this  conduct  David  transgressed  an 
express  law,  which  forbade  the  king  of  Israel  to 
multiply  wives  unto  himself  (Deut.  xvii.  17). 
David  might  perhaps  suppose  that  although  an 
Israelitish  king  was  prohibited  from  multiplying 
wives,  he  had  not  exceeded  in  taking  to  himself 
more  wives  and  concubines,  for  there  was  no 
number  specified ;  and  as  there  was  little  differ- 
ence in  his  day  between  a  wife  and  a  concubine, 
except  in  the  observance  of  some  nuptial  formali- 
ties, he  might  fancy  it  expedient  to  strengthen  his 
interest  by  extending  his  matrimonial  connections 
with  his  own  nobility  and  the  royal  families  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms. 

17-25.— He  smites  the  Philistines. 

17.  when  the  Philistines  heard  that  they  had 
anointed  David  king  over  Israel.  During  the 
civil  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  David, 
those  restless  neighbours  had  remained  quiet  s])ec- 
tators  of  the  contest ;  but  now,  jealous  of  David, 
they  resolved  to  attack  him  before  his  govern- 
ment was  fully  established.  18.  valley  of  Re- 
phaim— /.  c,  of  giants  [vv.  IS,  22;  I  Sam.  xxiii. 
13 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  5  ;  xiv.  9,  13);  of  the  giants  (see  on 
Josh.  XV.  8  ;  xviii.  16  [Septuagint,  eU  tiiv  Kot\d6o 
TcoK  Tltc'uiwv,  into  the  valley  of  the  Titans] ;  abroad 
and  fertile  plain,  about  a  mile  in  length,  which 
descends  gradually  from  the  central"  mountains 
towards  the  north-west.  It  was  the  southern 
entrance  into  Jerusalem,  extending  northward 
till  a  narrow  ridge  of  rocks,  which  breaks  abruptly 
into  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Hinnom,  intercepted 
further  progress  {Bohinson,  '  Biblical  Eesearclies,' 
i.,  p.  323;  ii.,  p.   156;  Porter's  'Handbook,'  pp. 
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doubtless  deliver  the  Philistines  into  thine  hand.  And  David  came  to 
Baal-perazim,  and  David  smote  them  there,  and  said,  The  Loud  hath 
broken  forth  upon  mine  enemies  before  me,  as  the  breach  of  waters. 
Therefore  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  ^Baal-perazim.  And  there 
they  left  their  images,  and  David  and  his  men  ^ burnt  them. 

And  the  Philistines  came  up  yet  again,  and  spread  themselves  in  the 

23  valley  of  Rephaim.  And  when  David  enquired  of  the  Lord,  he  said. 
Thou  shalt  not  go  up;  but  fetch  a  compass  behind  them,  and  come  upon 

24  them  over  against  the  mulberry  trees.  And  let  it  be,  when  thou  hearest 
the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees,  that  then  thou 
shalt  bestir  thyself:  for  then  shall  the  Lord  go  out  before  thee,  to 
smite  the  host  of  the  Philistines.  And  David  did  so,  as  the  Lord  had 
commanded  him;  and  smote  the  Philistines  from  Geba  until  thou  come 
to  Gazer. 

AGAIN,  David  gathered  together  all  the  chosen  men  of  Israel,  thirty 
thousand.  And  ''David  arose,  and  went  with  all  the  people  that  u-ere 
with  him  from  ^Baale  of  Judah,  to  bring  up  from  thence  the  ark  of  God, 
^ whose  name  is  called  by  the  name  of  The  Lord  of  hosts,  that  dwelleth 
heticeen  the  cherubim. 

And  they  ^set  the  ark  of  God  upon  a  new  cart,  and  brought  it  out  of 
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75,  104).  The  "  hold "  to  which  David  went 
dowu  '  was  some  fortified  place,  where  he  might 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  iuvaders,'  and  where 
lie  signally  defeated  them  [Septuagint,  6i«  Tnv 
irepioxnv,  to  the  inclosure].  But  thei-e  is  no  men- 
tion of  ''  the  hold "  in  the  parallel  passage  (cf. 
1  Chr.  xiv.  8).  The  time  chosen  for  this  invasion 
was  harvest,  when  the  broad,  fertile  fields  would 
present  a  great  temptation  to  the  cujiidity  of 
the  restless  marauders.  21.  there  they  left  their 
images— probably  their  lares  or  household  deities, 
which  they  had  brought  into  the  field  to  fight  for 
them.  These  were  burnt,  as  ordained  by  law 
(Deut.  vii.  5). 

22.  the  Philistines  came  up  yet  again.  The 
next  year  they  renewed  their  hostile  attempt  with 
a  larger  force  ;  but  God  manifestly  interposed  in 
David's  favour ;  at  least,  a  slight  occurrence  pro- 
duced a  panic,  and  David  was  directed  to  attack 
them  suddenly  from  behind  the  mulberry  trees. 
24.  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mul- 
berry trees  [cx^a]— now  generally  thought  not 
to  be  mulberry  trees,  but  the  aspen  or  trembling 
poplar,  which  delights  in  moist  situations,  and 
the  leaves  of  which  are  rustled  by  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  zephyr.  It  abounds  in  the 
ravines  of  southern  Palestine,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  where,  according  to  tradition, 
a  solitary  mulberry  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
still  marks  the  spot  of  Isaiah's  martyrdom.  "Hear- 
est the  sound  of  a  going  " — viz.,  of  God  (cf.  1  Chr. 
xiv.  15) — "in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees"  ['C'N^? 
D'K3|n]— at  the  entrance  of  the  mulberry  (poplar) 

groves  [Septuagint,  airo  tou  aXaov^  tov  kXuSt- 
nwvoi,  from  the  valley  of  weeping].  But  see  on  1 
Chr.  xiv.  14,  where  that  version  regards  hecaim  as 
pear  trees.  The  meaning  is,  that  at  the  extremity 
of  the  mulberry  (poplar)  forest,  God  caused  a 
sound  to  be  heard,  which,  having  been  mistaken 
by  the  Philistines  for  the  march  of  an  army, 
diffused  a  sudden  ])anic  through  their  ranks,  on 
which  David  attacked  them,  and  both  in  the 
battle  and  the  long  tumultuous  rout  which  fol- 
lowed, committed  great  havoc  on  their  discomfited 
hrcts.  25.  Geba  until  thou  come  to  Gazer.  For 
Geba,  see  on  1  Sam.  xiv.  ;  Gazer  (cf.  1  Chr.  xiv. 
16),  or,  as  elsewhere,  Gezer.  It  stands  in  Porter's 
'Handbook'  in  the  list  of  places  not  yet  identi- 
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fied.  'But,'  says  31r.  Grove  (Smitfin  'Dictionary,' 
sub  voce),  '  its  general  position  is  not  difficult  to 
infer.'  It  must  have  been  between  the  lower  Beth- 
horon  and  the  sea  (Mediterranean,  Josh.  xvi.  3 ; 
1  Ki.  iv.  17) ;  therefore  on  the  great  maritime 
plain  which  lies  beneath  the  hills  of  which  Beitur 
et-Tahta  is  the  last  outpost,  and  the  regular  coast 
road  of  communication  with  Egypt  (1  Ki.  ix.  16). 
It  is  therefore  appropriately  named  as  the  last 
point  to  which  David's  pursuit  of  the  Philistines 
extended  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the 
context. 

CHAP.  VI.  1-5.— David  fetches  the  Ake 
FEOM  Kirjath-jearim  on  a  New  Cart. 

1.  Again,  David  gathered  together  all  the 
chosen  men  of  Israel— (see  ch.  v.  1.)  The  object 
of  this  second  assembly  was  to  commence  a  na- 
tional movement  for  establishing  the  ark  in  Jeru- 
salem, after  it  had  continued  nearly  fifty  years  in 
the  house  of  Abinadab  (see  on  1  Chr.  xiii.  1-5). 
2.  from  Baale  of  Judah— or  Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  9, 
11,  60),  or  Kirjath-baal  (ch.  xviii.  14);  i.e.,  Kir- 
jath-jearim, now  Kuryet  el-'Enab  (see  on  these 
jiassages,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52).  A  very  large  force 
of  picked  men  was  selected  for  this  important 
work,  lest  the  undertaking  might  be  opposed  or 
obstructed  by  the  Philistines.  Besides,  a  great 
concourse  of  people  accompanied  them,  out  of 
veneration  for  the  sacred  edifice,  it  is  said,  from 
Baale.  The  journey  to  Baale,  which  is  related, 
1  Chr.  xiii.  6,  is  pre-supposed,  and  the  historian 
describes  the  course  of  the  procession  from  that 
place  to  the  capital. 

3.  they  set  the  ark  of  God  upon  a  new  cart— or 
covered  wagon  (see  on  1  Sam.  vi.  7).  This  was 
a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  procedure,  in  violation 
of  an  express  statute  (see  on  Num.  iv.  14,  15;  vii. 
9  ;  xviii.  3) ;  and  although  the  Philistines,  Avho 
had  conveyed  it  from  their  territory  to  the  borders 
of  I§,rael  in  a  cart,  had  been  allowed,  as  ignorant 
heathens,  to  do  so  with  impunity,  the  case  was 
very  difl'erent  with  those  who  had  been  instructed 
in  the  divine  law.  But  the  whole  population 
were  moved  to  such  transports  of  joy  by  the 
prosperous  course  of  natic<ial  events,  that  in  the 
delirium  of  that  festive  season  they  did  not  pause 
to  consider  minutely  the  measures  they  adopted 
for  attaining  their  object.  They  were  extremely 
anxious  to  have  the  ark  established  in  Jerusalem, 
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the  house  of  Abinadab  that  was  m  *Gibeah:  and  Fzzah  and  Ahio,  the 

4  sons  of  Abinadab,  drave  the  new  cart.  And  they  brought  it  out  of  tlie 
house  of  Abinadab  which  was  at  Gibeah,  ^accompanying  the  ark  of  God: 

5  and  Ahio  went  before  the  ark.  And  David  and  all  the  house  of  Israel 
played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments  made  of  fir  wood, 
even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and  on  cornets,  and 
on  cymbals. 

G  And  when  they  came  to  ^Nachon's  threshing-floor,  Uzzah  *put  forth 
his  hand  to  the  ark  of  God,  and  took  hold  of  it;  for  the  oxen  ^ shook  it. 

7  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Uzzah;  and  ''God  smote 

8  him  there  for  /i/s  ^ error;  and  there  he  died  by  the  ark  of  God.  And 
David  was  displeased,  because  the  Lord  had  ^made  a  breach  upon  Uzzah; 
and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  ^'^ Perez- uzzah  to  this  day. 

9  And  ''David  was  afraid  of  the  Lord  that  day,  and  said,  How  shall  the 

10  ark  of  the  Lord  come  to  me  ?     So  David  would  not  remove  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  unto  him  into  the  city  of  David ;  but  David  carried  it  aside 

11  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite.     And  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
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where  they  could  have  access  to  it  on  all  occasious 
wheu  there  was  need  to  pray  for  counsel  and  suc- 
cour ;  and  for  the  attainment  of  so  precious  a 
treasure,  so  important  a  benefit  to  the  national 
interest,  all  classes  were  eager  to  undertake  any 
trouble,  or  to  submit  to  any  inconvenience.  But, 
unhappily,  they  'did  evil,  that  this  good  might 
come.'  Uzzah  and  AMo,  the  sons  of  Abinadab, 
drave  the  new  cart — their  services  being  enlisted 
probably  on  account  of  the  inability  of  their  father 
to  accompany  the  cavalcade,  from  age  or  death. 
4.  brought  it  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab 
which  was  at  Gibeah  [ni??.;.?,  with  the  article] — 
on  the  hill  (1  Sam.  vii.  1),  or  the  mount  (Josb.  xv. 
11).  Ahio  went  before  the  ark— viz.,  as  leading 
the  oxen  which  drew  it.  5.  David  and  all  the 
house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all 
manner  of  instruments  made  of  fir  wood.  The 
quality  of  the  wood  used  iu  the  formation  of 
musical  instruments  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  peculiar  iitness  of  fir  wood  for  that  purpose 
was  recognized  in  very  ancient  times  (  Wilkinson, 
*  Ancient  Egyptians,'  ii.,  pp.  32,  35 ;  '  Egypt's  Testi- 
mony,' p.  217),  and  the  knowledge  of  it  probably 
borrowed  from  Egypt  by  the  Hebrews.  Indeed, 
a  preference  still  continues  to  be  given  to  this 
wood  above  that  of  every  other  tree,  in  the  fabric 
of  musical  instruments.  [The  Septuagint  has 
interpolated  tu  (ooals,  with  songs],  on  harps — 
(see  on  1  Sam.  x.  5  ;  xvi.  23. )  on  psalteries— (see 
on  1  Sam.  x.  5.)  on  timbrels— (see  on  Exod.  xv. 
20  ;  Judg.  xi.  34.)  on  cornets — a  musical  instru- 
ment which  gave  a  tinkling  sound  on  being  rapidly 
moved,  (  Wilkinson's  'Ancient  Egyptians,' ii., p. 323, 
&c.)  on  cymbals— an  instrument  of  percussion 
(see  on  L  Sam.  xviii.  G),  two  being  struck  together 
to  yiroduce  a  clanging  sound  (  Wilkinson's  'Ancient 
Egyjitians,'  iii.,  p.  72,  73 :  cf.  Josej}/iiis,  'Antiquities,' 
b.  vii.,  cb.  xii.,  sec.  3).  The  musicians  and  singers 
were  divided  into  seven  companies  (see  on  1  Chr. 
XV.:  cf.  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  vii.,  cb.  iv., 
sec.  2).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers 
tliat  Psalm  xxiv.  was  sung  iu  parts  on  this  occa- 
eion. 

6-11.— Uzzah  smitten. 

6.  came  to  Nachon's  threshing-floor,  Uzzah  put 
forth  his  hand.  Although  he  was  not  a  jiriest, 
he  might  be  a  Levite,  and  as  such  was  interdicted 
by  express  statute  from  touching  any  holy  thing 
(Num.  iv.  15:  cf.  1  Sam.  vi.  19).  The  Chaldee 
version  renders  the  words,  'came  to  the  jilace 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  ark' — i.  e.,  uear 
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the  city  of  David  (r.  13).  the  oxen  shook  it-or 
stumbled  (I  Chr.  xiii.  9).  Fearing  that  the  ark 
was  in  danger  of  being  overturned,  Uzzah,  under 
the  impulse  of  momentary  feeling,  laid  hold  of  it, 
to  keep  it  steady.  Whether  it  fell  and  crushed 
him,  or  some  sudden  disease  attacked  him,  he  lay 
dead  upon  the  spot ;  and  this  melancholy  occur- 
rence not  only  threw  a  cloud  over  the  joyous 
scene,  but  entirely  stopped  the  procession,  for  the 
ark  was  left  where  it  then  was,  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital.  It  is  of  importance  to 
observe  the  proportionate  severity  of  the  punish- 
ments attending;  the  ]irofanation  of  the  ark.  The 
Philistines  sufi'ered  by  diseases,  from  which  they 
were  relieved  by  their  oblations,  because  the  law 
had  not  been  given  to  them ;  the  Bethshemites 
also  suflfered,  but  not  fatally,  their  error  pro- 
ceeding from  ignorance  or  inadvertency;  but  Uzzah, 
who  was  a  Levite,  and  well  instructed,  suffered 
death  for  his  breach  of  the  law.  The  severity  of 
Uzzah's  fate  may  seem  to  us  too  great  for  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  the  ofience ;  but  it  does  not 
become  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  dispensations 
of  God ;  and,  besides,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Divine  purpose  was  to  inspire  awe  of  His  majesty, 
a  submission  to  His  law,  and  a  profound  venera- 
tion for  the  symbols  and  ordinances  of  His  worship. 
8.  David  was  displeased— rather,  grieved  ;  for, 
whatever  were  his  first  impressions,  he  became 
sensible  of  the  sin  that  had  beeu  committed,  and, 
sincerely  repenting,  took  care  that  the  peojile 
should  not  again  fall  into  the  same  error  (cf.  1 
Chr.  XV.  2, 13).  /o.5e/:>A«s  informs  us  ('Antiquities,' 
b.  vii.,  ch.  iv.,  sec.  2)  that  the  name  of  the  place 
was  continued  even  till  his  time. 

9.  David  was  afraid  of  the  Lord  that  day, 
&c.  His  feelings  on  this  alarming  judgment  were 
greatly  excited  on  various  accounts,— dreading  that 
the  displeasure  of  God  had  been  provoked  by  the 
removal  of  the  ark,  that  the  jiunishment  would 
be  extended  to  himself  and  people,  and  that  they 
might  fall  into  some  error  or  neglect  during  the 
further  conveyance  of  the  ark.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  wait  for  more  light  and  direction  as 
to  the  path  of  duty.  An  earlier  consultation  by 
Urim  would  have  led  liim  right  at  the  first, 
whereas  in  this  perplexity  and  distress  he  was 
reaping  the  fruits  of  in  consideration  and  neglect. 
11.  Obed-edom  the  Gittite— a  Levite  (1  Chr.  xv. 
IS,  21,  24;  xvi.  5;  xxvi.  4).  He  is  called  a  Git- 
tite, either  from  his  residence  at  Gath,  or  more 
probably  from  Gath-rimmoD,  one  of  the  Levitical 
cities  (Josh.  xxi.  24,  25). 


The  ark 
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continued  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  three  months :  and  the 
Lord  ^blessed  Obed-edom,  and  all  his  household. 

And  it  was  told  king  David,  saying,  The  Lord  hath  blessed  the  house 
of  Obed-edom,  and  all  that  pertaineth  unto  him,  because  of  the  ark  of 
God.     So  David  went  and  brought  up  the  ark  of  God  from  the  house  of 

13  Obed-edom  into  the  city  of  David  with  gladness.  And  it  was  so,  that, 
when  -^they  that  bare  the  ark  of  the  Lord  had  gone  six  paces,  he  sacri- 

14  ficed  ^oxen  and  fatlings.     And  David  ''danced  before  the  Lord  with  all 

15  Ms  might;  and  David  teas  girded  with  *  a  linen  ephod.  So  David  and 
all  the  house  of  Israel  brought  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord  with  shouting, 
and  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

And  as  the  ark  of  the  Lord  came  into  the  city  of  David,  Michal, 
Saul's  daughter,  looked  through  a  window,  and  saw  king  David  leaping 
and  dancing  before  the  Lord  ;  and  she  despised  him  in  her  heart. 

And  they  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  set  it  in  ■'his  place,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tabernacle  that  David  had  ^^ pitched  for  it:  and  David 
^'offered  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings  before  the  Lord.  And  as 
soon  as  David  had  made  an  end  of  offering  burnt  offerings  and  peace 
19  offerings,  he  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  And 
he  dealt  among  all  the  people,  even  among  the  whole  multitude  of 
Israel,  as  well  to  the  women  as  men,  to  every  one  a  cake  of  bread,  and  a 
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1219. —  David  afterwards  brings  the  Ark 

TO  ZiON. 

12.  it  was  told  king  David,  &c.  The  lapse  of 
til ree  months,  which  had  proved  that  the  ark  could 
he  kept  without  either  danger  or  inconvenience, 
not  only  restored  the  agitated  mind  of  the  monarch 
to  a  tranquil  and  settled  tone,  but  led  to  a  dis- 
covery of  his  former  error.  Having  learned  that 
the  ai'k  was  kept  in  its  temporary  resting-place, 
not  only  witliout  iucouvenieLice  or  danger,  but 
with  great  advantage,  he  resolved  forthwith  to 
remove  it  to  the  capital,  with  the  observance  of 
all  due  form  and  solemnity  (1  Chr.  xv.  1-13).  It 
was  transported  now  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
jn-iests,  who  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  the 
work,  and  the  procession  was  distinguished  by 
e.x^traordiuary  solemnities  and  demonstrations  of 
joy.  13.  wlien  they  that  bare  the  ark .  .  .  had 
gone  six  paces.  Some  think  that  four  altars 
were  hastily  raised  for  the  offering  of  sacrifices  at 
the  distance  of  every  six  paces  (but  see  1  Chr.  xv. 
26).  14.  David  danced  before  the  Lord.  The 
Hebrews,  like  other  ancient  people,  had  their 
sacred  dances,  which  were  performed  on  their 
solemn  anniversaries  aud  other  great  occasions  of 
commemorating  some  special  token  of  the  Divine 
goodness  and  favour,  (Exod.  xv.  20  ;  Judg.  xi.  34  ; 
xxi.  21  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6;  Ps.  cxlix.  3;  cv.,  &c. ) 
with  all  his  might — intimating  a  wild  movement 
of  the  feet,  with  violent  efforts  of  leaping,  and, 
divested  of  his  royal  mantle,  in  a  state  of  undress 
— conduct  apparently  unsuitable  to  the  gravity  of 
age  or  the  dignity  of  a  king— the  linen  ephod 
being  not  exclusively  the  official  habit  of  priests 
and  Levites,  but  worn  frequently  by  others  (cf. 
1  Sam.  ii.  IS)  who  were  in  any  capacity  engaged 
iq  the  service  of  God.  But  the  laying  aside  of 
his  kingly  attire,  and  the  assumption  of  this  light 
tunic,  was  unquestionably  done  as  an  act  of 
religious  homage,  his  attitudes  and  dress  being 
symbolic,  as  they  have  always  been  in  Oriental 
countries,  of  penitence,  joy,  thankfulness,  and 
devotion.  It  was  customary  for  bands  of  women 
to  meet  warriors  ou  their  return  home  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  7,  8)  with  music  and  dancing,  one  leading 
the  rest,  as  Miriam  also  did  before  the  Lord,  as 
"a  man  of  war"  (Exod.  xv.  20).     On  this  occasion 

2;il 


David  acted  himself  as  the  leader,  in  lieu  of 
Michal,  who  ought  to  have  led  the  female  choir 
(see  on  vv.  16,  20). 

16.  Michal  .  .  .  saw  king  David  leaping  and 
dancing .  .  .  and  she  despised  him  in  her  heart. 
The  pride  of  her  aristocratic  rank  was  grievously 
offended  by  her  husband's  public  exhibition  of 
himself  in  a  character  so  undignified,  and  re- 
sembling, as  she  thought,  rather  the  conduct  of  a 
mountebank  or  buffoon  than  the  sovereign  of 
Israel.  But  Michal's  thought  was  different  from 
the  ludicrous  ideas  which  our  imaginations  are  apt 
to  associate  with  a  man  of  grave  character  and 
dignified  rank  indulging  in  wild  gestures  and 
grotesque  attitudes.  The  dance  consisted  in 
serious  and  solemn  measures,  and  was  associated 
in  the  minds  of  Eastern  people  with  sentiments 
of  religious  worsliip.  But  Michal,  who  had  no 
proper  sense  of  religion,  considered  that  David 
was  exalting  the  priesthood  above  the  throne,  or, 
in  other  words,  giving  undue  honour— an  excess  of 
eclat— to  the  officials  of  the  sanctuary. 

17.  in  the  midst  of  the  tabernacle  that  David 
had  pitched  for  it.  The  old  tabernacle  remained 
at  Gibeou  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39;  xxi.  29;  2  Chr.  i.  3). 
It  was  probably  not  removed  because  it  was  too 
large  for  the  temporary  jjlace  the  king  had  ap- 
poiuted  for  it,  aucl  because  he  contemplated  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  temple,  and  David 
offered  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings  ...  18. 
he  blessed  the  people— in  the  name  of  God,  as 
Moses,  Joshua,  and  Samuel  had  done  before  him. 
As  the  vicegerent  or  representative  of  Jehovah,  he 
was  entitled  to  do  this  act  as  much  as  any  other 
connected  with  the  office  of  theocratic  ruler  (see 
on  1  Ki.  viii.  53,  56).  There  was  here  no  inter- 
ference with  the  special  duties  of  the  sacerdotal 
office.  Manoah  (Judg.  xiii.  16-19)  and  Sa.imel 
(1  Sam.  vii.  9:  cf.  1  Ki.  xviii.)  had  offered  burnt 
offerings  ;  aud  any  one  might  offer  peace  offerings, 
except  under  conditions  which,  according  to  the 
law,  rendered  such  oblations  the  exclusive  work 
of  the  i>riests.  19.  he  dealt  among  all  the 
people  ...  a  caka  of  bread  rcn^  n'^n]- a  cake  of 
the  sort  that  were  offered  in  sacrifices  (Lev. 
\riii.   26;  xxiv.  5);  uuleuveued,  perforated  (Exod. 
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by  MicJial  his  wife. 
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21 


good  piece  of  flesh,  and  a  flagon  of  wine.     So  all  the  people  departed 
every  one  to  his  house. 

Then  ^ David  returned  to  bless  his  household.  And  Michal  the 
daughter  of  Saul  came  out  to  meet  David,  and  said,  '^'How  glorious  was 
the  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who  "uncovered  himself  to-day  in  the  eyes  of 
the  handmaids  of  his  servants,  as  one  of  the  "vain  fellows  ^"shamelessly 
uncovereth  himself!  And  David  said  unto  Michal,  It  teas  before  the 
LoKD,  which  chose  me  before  thy  father,  and  before  all  his  house,  to 
aijpoint  me  ruler  over  the  people  of  the  Lord,  over  Israel:  therefore  will 

22  I  play  before  the  Lord.     And  I  will  yet  be  more  vile  than  thus,  and  will 
be  base  in  mine  own  sight:  and  ^^of  the  maid-servants  which  thou  hast 

23  spoken  of,  of  them  shall  I  be  had  in  honour.     Therefore  Michal  the 
daughter  of  Saul  had  no  child  ^unto  the  day  of  her  death. 

7      AND  it  came  to  pass,  "'when  the  king  sat  in  his  house,  and  the  Lord 
2  had  given  him  rest  round  about  from  all  his  enemies,  that  the  king  said 
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xxix.  2,  23 ;  Lev.  ii.  4 ;  viii.  26 ;  xxiv.  5 ;  Num. 
XV.  20) ;  as  are  used  amongst  the  Arabs  and 
modern  Jews,  and  smeared  over  with  olive  oiL 
and  a  good  piece  of  flesh  [ififfN]— (cf.  1  Chr.  xvi.  3.) 
[This  meaning  rests  on  what  Gesenius  terms  au 
absurd  derivation  of  the  word  from  e-N,  fire,  and 
"13,  bullock ;  so  that  the  term  used  would  signify, 
as  in  the  English  version,  a  liberal  allowance  of 
roasted  flesh  (meat).  But  that  eminent  lexico- 
grapher confidently  maintains  that  the  word 
denotes  a  measure  or  cup,  from  idk",  to  measure ; 
or,  according  to  another  suggestion,  which  ac- 
cords with  our  translation,  a  portion  of  the  sacri- 
fice measured  out.'\  and  a  flagon  of  wine  [n!j"'L."xi] 
— a  cake  of  dried  grapes  or  raisins,  compressed 
into  a  certain  form  (Song  ii.  5  ;  Hos.  iii.  1).  These 
are  mentioned  last,  as  dainties  intended  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  weary  and  languid  {Gesenius). 
[The  Septuagint  renders  the  passage,  Siefiepias 
KoWvpida  cipTou  Kal  i(T)(upiTi^v.  Koi  \dyavov  Airb 
T^ydvov,  he  distributed  a  cake  of  bread  (punc- 
tured, so  as  to  be  hard  as  biscuits)— a  cake  baked 
on  the  hearth,  and  a  cake  from  the  frying-pan. 
According  to  this  version,  the  royal  donative  to 
the  people  consisted  entirely  of  three  dififerent 
kinds  of  bread,  or  preparations  of  flour,  while 
uo  mention  is  made  either  of  flesh  or  of  luine  (see 
Septuagint  on  1  Chr.  xvi.  3,  where  it  is  evident 
that  the  LXX.  translators  did  not  attach  very 
clear  or  definite  significations  to  the  different 
Hebrew  words).  The  Vulgate  attaches  the  mean- 
ing of  flesh  to  the  second  of  the  three  words  iu 
the  Hebrew  original,  while  it  takes  the  other  two, 
in  common  with  the  LXX.,  to  denote  difl'erent 
prevmrations  of  liread,— '  Partitus  est  universse 
multudini  Israel,  tarn  viro  quh,m  mullieri,  singu- 
lis coUyridam  panis  unam,  et  assaturam  bubulse 
carnis  unam,  et  similem  frixam  oleo.'  Josephus 
also  ('Antiquities,'  b.  vii.,  ch.  iv.,  sec.  2)  takes  the 
same  view  as  that  given  by  our  translators, — '  The 
king  treated  the  whole  multitude,  dealing  out 
both  to  the  women  and  the  men  and  the  children 
a  loaf  of  bread,  with  a  cake,  and  another  cake 
baked  in  a  pan,  and  a  portion  of  the  sacrificed] 
The  bread  used  on  this  festive  occasion  might  be 
leavened  or  unleavened,  of  which  there  were  three 
varieties,  (Lev.  vii.  11,  &c.)  As  to  the  peace 
offerings,  the  whole  animal,  excepting  some  speci- 
fied portions,  was,  after  the  presentations  at  the 
sanctuary,  returned  to  the  offerer,  to  constitute  a 
repast  for  his  family,  and  any  friends  he  might 
invite,  although,  when  offered  as  thanksgivings, 
the  condition  was  imposed  that  they  must  be 
eaten  on  the  day  they  were  presented  (Lev.  vii. 
232 


15).  The  immense  scale  on  which,  at  seasons  of 
national  rejoicing,  peace  offerings  were  made,  may 
be  judged  of  from  what  took  place  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  ;  and  we  may  be  certain  that  a 
pious  and  munificent  monarch  like  David  would, 
on  an  occasion  in  which  he  felt  so  lively  an  inter- 
est, not  be  inferior  in  respect  of  royal  liberality  to 
Solomon.  It  may  be  fairly  concluded,  then,  that, 
from  the  immense  number  of  the  peace  offerings 
he  presented,  there  would  be  ample  provision 
from  which  every  individual  in  the  multitude 
would  receive  a  reasonable  share  of  the  saci'ed 
flesh,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  warm  countries  of  the  East 
have  always  been  very  moderate  in  their  use  of 
animal  food  [see  Ilarmer's  'Observations,'  iv.,pp. 
177-187,  where  he  strenuously  contends,  not  for 
the  correctness  of  the  English  version  in  this 
passage  generally,  but  for  the  particular  circum- 
stance of  wine  being  used,  and  ior  the  flagon  being 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  served,  apparently 
mistaking  \ayavos,  a  cake,  for  Xayiivos,  a  flagon, 
and  taking  the  flagon  to  mean  a  dried  gourd].  The 
Arabic  is  the  only  version  which  gives  counte- 
nance to  the  "flagon  of  wine." 

20-23.— EUPTUKE  AVITH  MiCHAL. 

20.  Michal .  .  .  came  out  to  meet  David.  Proud 
of  her  royal  extraction,  she  upbraided  her  husband 
with  lowering  the  dignity  of  tlie  country  by  the 
active  share  he  had  taken  in  the  public  ceremonial, 
especially  by  mingling  in  the  dance  along  with  the 
bands  of  male  and  female  musicians,  uncovered 
himself ...  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows  shame- 
lessly uncovereth  himself  [D'p?.^,    the    empty, 

i.  e.,  worthless,  people  ;  rii7.i;  m7.in,  uncovering,  is 
uncovered.]  There  is  nothing  in  the  original 
corresi^onding  to  "shamelessly."  The  words 
'  naked '  and  '  uncovered  '  are  frequently  tised 
by  the  sacred  writers  iu  a  restricted  sense  [as  by 
Tacitus,  'rejects  veste  superiore']  (see  on  1  Sam. 
xix.  24)._  But  her  taunting  sarcasm  was  repelled 
by  her  justly-offended  husband,  in  a  manner  that 
could  not  be  agreeable  to  her  feelings,  while  it 
indicated  the  warm  piety  and  gratitude  of  David. 
23.  Therefore  Michal .  .  .  had  no  child  unto  the 
day  of  her  death— (see  on  ch.  xxi.  8.) 

CHAP.  VII.  1-3.— Nathan  approves  the  pue- 
POSE  OF  David  to  build  God  an  House. 

1.  when  the  king  sat  in  his  house— not  while 
he  was  musing  at  home,  but  after  he  had  become 
established  in  the  splendid  mansion  he  had  built. 
The  date  of  the  memorable  transactions  recorded 
in  this  chapter  must  be  fixed  at  a  period  soon 
after  the  accession  of  David  to  the  throne  of  all 
Israel.      The  narrative,   as   given    both   in   this 
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from  building  the  temple. 


David  prohibited 

unto  Nathan  the  prophet,  See  now,  I  dwell  in  ''an  house  of  cedar,  but  the 

3  ark  of  God  dwelleth  "within  curtains.  And  Nathan  said  to  the  king,  Go, 
do  all  that  is  ''in  thine  heart;  for  the  Lord  is  with  thee. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 

5  Nathan,  saying.  Go  and  tell  ^my  servant  David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

6  Shalt  thou  build  me  an  house  for  me  to  dwell  in?  Whereas  I  have  not 
dwelt  in  any  house  since  "the  time  that  I  brought  up  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  even  to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and  in  a 

7  tabernacle.  In  all  the  places  wherein  I  have  -^walked  with  all  the  children 
of  Israel  spake  I  a  word  with  ^any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  whom  I  com- 
manded ^to  feed  my  people  Israel,  saying.  Why  build  ye  not  me  a,n  house 

8  of  cedar?  Now  therefore  so  shalt  thou  say  unto  my  servant  David,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  took  thee  from  the  sheep-cote,  ^from  following 

9  the  sheep,  to  be  ruler  over  my  people,  over  Israel :  and  I  was  with  thee 
whithersoever  thou  wentest,  and  have  cut  off  all  thine  enemies  *out  of  thy 
sight,  and  have  made  thee  ''a  great  name,  like  unto  the  name  of  the  great 
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passage  aud  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  follows 
apparently,  in  the  natural  order  of  events,  the 
conquest  of  .Jerusalem,  the  building  of  his  palace, 
aud  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom.  Nay,  it  is  expressly  said,  1  Chr. 
xvii.  1,  that  immediately  consequent  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  palace,  the  king  announced  his 
purpose  to  erect  a  new  and  permanent  sanctuary. 
To  these  considerations,  which  seem  clearly  to 
determine  the  early  date  of  the  temple-scheme, 
may  be  added  a  circumstance  of  a  different  kind, 
viz.,  that  Solomon,  the  son  and  the  destined 
successor  of  David,  was  not  yet  born.  It  has  been 
objected  that  David's  purpose  to  erect  the  temjile 
is  here  said  to  have  originated  when  "the  Lord 
had  given  him  rest  round  about  from  all  his 
enemies."  There  is  nothing  said  of  this  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  Chronicles  (xvii.  1) ;  and  we 
Und  him  involved  in  contests  with  many  of  the 
neighbouring  states  (ch.  viiL),  which  were  followed 
by  foreign  wars  and  intestine  troubles  during  all 
his  life.  But  the  statement,  that  he  had  "rest 
round  about  from  all  his  enemies,"  referred  to  an 
interval  of  peace  which  occurred  shortly  after  his 
succession,  on  the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines, 
with  whom,  according  to  Josephus,  the  Syrians 
and  Ph«uicians  were  combined  iu  two  successive 
campaigns  (see  on  ch.  v.  17-25)— a  discomfiture 
so  complete  tliat  they  ceased  for  a  long  time  to 
invade  the  Hebrew  territory.  This  interval  of 
1  leace  was  remarkable ;  and  David  most  probably 
fancied  it  to  be  the  period  referred  to  by  Moses 
(Deut.  xii.  10,  11)  for  the  erection  of  a  national 
]ilace  of  worship.  2.  See  now,  I  dwell  in  an  house 
of  cedar.  The  palace  which  Hiram  had  sent  men 
and  materials  to  build  iu  Jerusalem  had  been 
finished.  It  was  magnificent  for  that  age,  though 
made  wholly  of  wood:  houses  in  warm  countries 
not  being  required  to  possess  the  solidity  and 
thickness  of  walls  which  are  requisite  for  dwellings 
iu  regions  exposed  to  rain  and  cold.  Cedar  was  a 
rare,  valuable,  and  durable  timber.  The  elegance 
and  splendour  of  his  own  royal  mansion,  contrasted 
with  the  mean  and  temporary  tabernacle  in  which 
the  ark  of  God  was  placed,  distressed  the  pious 
mind  of  David.  To  Iiim  it  appeared  that  some 
other  provision  should  now  be  made  for  the 
ordinances  of  the  national  religion  than  had 
hitherto  existed.  He  felt  that  although  a  move- 
able sanctuary  might  have  comported  with  the 
migratory  life  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert,  it 
was  altogether  unsuitable  in  their  settled  state  of 
society ;  and  he  proposed  to  erect,  not  only  a  more 
permanent  edifice,  but  one  characterized  by  all 
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the  external  splendour  and  sumptuous  style  of 
decorations  which  wealth  and  art  could  supply. 
3.  Nathan  said  to  the  king,  Go,  do  all  that  is  in 
thine  heart.  The  piety  of  the  design  commended 
it  to  the  prophet's  mind,  and  he  gave  his  hasty 
approval  and  encouragement  to  the  royal  plans. 
The  prophets,  when  following  the  impulse  of  their 
own  feelings,  or  forming  conjectural  opinions,  fell 
into  frequent  mistakes  (see  on  1  Sam.  xvi.  6;  2 
Ki.  iv.  27). 
4-17.— God  appoints  his  SuccessoPv  to  Build 

IT. 

4.  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  unto  Nathan.  The  command 
was  given  to  the  prophet  on  the  night  imme- 
diately following— i.  e.,  before  David  could  either 
take  any  measures,  or  incur  any  expenses.  5. 
Shalt  thou  build  me  an  house  for  me  to  dwell  in  ? 
The  interrogation  here,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  expresses  a  strong  negation,  aud  is  equiva- 
lent to,  "Thou  shalt  not  build  me  an  house  to 
dwell  in"  (1  Chr.  xvii.  4 ;  see  similar  instances, 
ch.  xxii.  68;  Gen.  iv.  9;  Amos  v.  25).  6.  I.  .  . 
have  walked  in  a  tent  and  in  a  tabernacle. 
'Jehovah's  walking'  refers  to  His  ark  accompany- 
ing the  migrations  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
desert,  no  less  than  to  its  frequent  removals  iu 
Canaan  to  Gilgal,  Shiloh,  Nob,  aud  Gibeon  (cf. 
1  Chr.  xvii,  5).  [As  to  the  difference  between  hri'A^ 
tent,  aud  I^PP,  tabernacle,  the  one  describes  the 
outer  coverings  of  goats'  haii",  the  other  the  frame- 
work, or  i:)roper  dwelling.  ^  The  Septuagint  has, 
very  incorrectly,  ev  KaraXvfiaTi  kul  eu  o-K-iji/f/,  in 
a  khan  and  a  tent.]  7.  spake  I  a  word  with  any 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ['Q^ti',  tribes  ;  but  in  1  Chr. 
xvii.  6  the  word  is  'Qeb',  judges],  whom  I  com- 
manded to  feed  my  people  Israel.  [The  difference 
may  liave  arisen  from  the  error  of  a  copyist,  who 
mistook  a  D  for  a  3  ;  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  "  tribes  "  is  used  here  for  '  sceptres '  (cf.  Gen. 
xlix.  10)  =  sceptre-bearers,  rulers ;  or  the  tribes 
aud  the  judges  are  viewed  as  one  (Hengstenherff, 
'  Christology,'  i.,  p.  129).]  8.  so  shalt  thou  say 
unto  my  servant  David.  Jehovah's  designation 
of  David  by  the  honourable  title  of  his  servant, 
was  to  give  him  a  gracious  assurance  that  his  pious 
intentions  were  appreciated.  It  was  a  kind  and 
delicate  form  of  address,  with  a  view  not  to  dis- 
hearten him  or  wound  his  feelings,  by  a  stern  or 
disdainful  rejection  of  his  proposal ;  and  though 
it  is  not  stated  here,  it  is  affirmed  elsevvhere 
(1  Ki.  viii.  18)  that  a  positive  expression  of  ap- 
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to  David. 


10  men  that  are  in  the  earth.  Moreover  I  will  appoint  a  place  for  my  people 
Israel,  and  will  'jjlant  them,  that  they  may  dwell  in  a  place  of  their  own, 
and  move  no  more ;  neither  shall  the  children  of  wickedness  afflict  them 

11  an}'  more,  as  beforetime,  and  as  since  the  time  that  I  commanded  judges 
to  be  over  my  people  Israel,  and  have  caused  thee  to  rest  from  all  thine 
enemies.     Also  the  Lord  telleth  thee  that  he  will  make  thee  an  house. 

12  And  •'when  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  ^shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers, 
'I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels, 

13  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom.     He  '"shall  build  an  house  for  my  name ; 

14  and  I  will  "stablish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever.  I  "will  be  his 
father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son.  If  ^he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten 
him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men : 

15  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  him,  *as  I  took  it  from  Saul, 

16  whom  I  put  away  before  thee.  And  'thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall 
be  established _ for  ever  before  thee:  thy  throne  shall  be  established  for 

17  ever.  According  to  all  these  words,  and  according  to  all  this  vision,  so 
did  Nathan  speak  unto  David. 
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proval  was  given  liim  on  this  occasion.  10. 
Moreover  I  will  appoint  a  place  for  my  people 
Israel— j.  e.,  according  to  my  ancient  promise, 
wliich  lias  already  been  so  far  fulfilled  by  their 
being  put  in  actual  possession  of  Canaan.  I  will, 
through  thy  agency,  establish  their  national  tennre 
of  that  land,  as  well  as  their  national  privileges,  in 
spite  of  all  the  assaults  of  their  enemies,  neither 
shall  the  children  of  wickedness  afflict  them 
any  more  [nS.r-^:?,  wicked  people]  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
22-24).  as  beforetime— viz.,  Pharaoh  in  Egypt, 
and  foreign  conquerors  in  the  troubled  era  of  the 
judges.  Tills  promise  oriiledgeof  national  secu- 
rity was  of  course  suspended  on  the  condition  of 
their  avoiding  national  rebellion  and  apostasy, 
and  maintaining  faithful  allegiance  to  the  law  of 
Cod.  The  general  purport  of  the  communication 
was,  that  David's  intention  was  approved  of. 
But  the  time  for  carrying  it  into  effect  had  not 
yet  come.  The  humble  tabernacle,  with  its  cur- 
tained canopy,  had  been  designed  by  Jehovah  to 
educate  His  people— long  familiar  with  the  gor- 
geous temples  and  the  sensuous  religion  of  Egypt  — 
in  a  simpler  form  of  worship,  and  in  more  spiritual 
ideas  of  the  Divine  Being,  ever  jireseut  in  it  by 
His  emblem.  It  must  still  be  continued  a  wliile 
longer,  till  those  important  ends  were  attained. 
From  the  time  of  the  judges  till  the  death  of  Saul 
the  government  was  uncertain  and  tem]iorary ;  and 
when  the  kingdom,  tlirough  David,  should  have 
become  consolidated,  there  would  be  an  abiding 
temple.  There  was  another,  and  a  personal  reason, 
of  a  symbolical  nature,  disclosed  in  a  subsequent 
communication  made  to  David  (see  on  1  Chr.  xxii. 
8.  9;  xxviii.  ,S),  for  delaying  the  proposed  erection. 
Meanwhile,  he  might  be  assured  of  the  presence 
as  well  as  favour  of  Jehovah  in  the  sim])le  tent 
as  in  the  magnificent  temple.  11.  Also  the  Lord 
telleth  thee  that  he  will  make  thee  an  house. 
As  a  reward  for  his  pious  jmrpose,  God  would 
increase  and  maintain  the  family  of  David,  and, 
instead  of  dooming  him  to  the  fate  of  Saul,  secure 
the  succession  of  the  throne  to  his  dynasty. 
Tliere  is  here  a  paranomasia  or  play  uyion  the 
word  house.  David  had  proposed  to  build  a 
house  for  the  glory  of  (lod  ;  but  God  announces 
His  purpose  to  'make  David  an  house.'  By  the 
erection  cf  a  magnificent  temple,  it  was  intended 
to  establish  a  centre  of  religious  unity  for  the 
nation  ;  but  now  it  was  made  known  that  the 
l)resence  and  the  oracles  of  God  would  be  hence- 
forth embodied,  not  in  a  national  temple,  but  in 
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the  living  line  of  David's  dynasty.  In  other 
words,  the  promise  now  made,  with  the  previous 
blessings  it  involved,  would  from  this  time  be 
associated,  not  with  a  temple  of  stone,  but  with 
"the  son  of  David."  This  announcement  is  cele- 
brated in  strains  of  the  liveliest  gratitude  and 
joy  (Ps.  xxi.  1-5 ;  Ixi.  5,  6 ;  cxxxviii.  2-8).  12.  I 
will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  &c.  [-^o]— used 
collectively  for  the  whole  descendants.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  eldest  son  born  after  the  father''s 
succession  to  the  throne  to  succeed  him  in  his 
dignity  as  king.  David  had  several  sous  by  Bath- 
sheba,  born  after  his  removal  to  Jerusalem  (oh.  v. 
14-16:  cf.  1  Chr.  iii.  5  ;  xvii.  11).  But  by  a  special 
ordinance  and  promise  of  God,  his  successor  was 
to  be  a  son  born  after  this  time ;  and  the  depar- 
ture from  the  established  usage  of  the  East,  in 
fixing  the  succession,  can  be  accounted  for  on  no 
other  known  ground  except  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  promise  (see  on  1  Ki.  ii.  12).  13.  He  shall 
build  an  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will  stah- 
iish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever.  This 
declaration  referred,  in  its  primary  apiolicatioUj  to 
Solomon,  and  to  the  temporal  kingdom  of  David's 
family.  The  first  clause  of  the  verse  refers  to  the 
building  of  the  temple.  'The  general  establish- 
ment of  the  royal  i)ouse  of  David  precedes  the 
building  of  the  temple  ;  the  eternal  establishment, 
mentioned  in  the  last  clause  of  r.  13,  follov/s  the 
building  of  the  temple,  or  is  coincident  with  it ' 
(Hengstenberci).  14.  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he 
shall  he  my  son— ?.  e.,  my  procedure  towards 
him  will  be  kind,  tender,  and  paternal  (cf.  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  26).  If  he  commit  iniquity  [nc'>{  bears 
the  sense  of  he  in  various  passages  :  Exod.  ix.  21 ; 
Josh.  XV.  16 ;  Judg.  i.  12 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  7,  8.]  It 
cannot  mean,  if  the  Messiah  commit  iniquity, 
but  whosoever  of  David's  natural  posterity  shall 
do  so,  as  is  plainly  determined,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  30-32; 
cxxxii.  12.  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men, 
and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men — 
i.e.,  the  trials,  calamities,  and  sufferings  to  which 
sinful  men  are  subject.  i5.  But  my  mercy  shall 
not  depart  away  from  him,  &c.— (cf.  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
33,34.)  16.  thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall 
be  established  for  ever  before  thee,  &c.  The 
chain  of  Messianic  promises  which  for  ages  had 
been  broken,  or  transmitted  obscurely  under  the 
forms  of  ^losaic  ritual,  was  now  renewed  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  and  most  important  link,  in 
the  great  promise  made  to  David  of  perpetual 
succession  in  his  family.    This  promise  was  un- 
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and  thanksgitimg. 


18  Then  went  king  David  in,  and  sat  before  the  Lord,  and  he  said,  'Who 
am  I,  0  Lord  God?  and  what  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me 

19  hitherto?     And  this  was  yet  a  small  thing  in  thy  sight,  0  Lord  God;  but 
thou  hast  spoken  also  of  thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while  to  come, 

20  'And  is  this  the  ^manner  of  man,  0  Lord  God?    And  what  can  David 

21  say  more  unto  thee?  for  thou,  Lord  God,  "knowest  thy  servant.     For  thy 
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derstood  by  hiin  (as  it  was  also  by  Solomon)  as 
including  the  exercise  of  universal  dominion  (cf. 
Ps.  ii.  ;  Ixxii.)  ;  and  although  the  theocracy  soon 
reached  its  culminating  point  of  conquest  under 
David,  as  well  as  of  peace  and  splendour  under 
Solomon— although  it  was  destined,  with  all  the 
accompaniment  of  Mosaic  polity  and  ceremonial 
institutions,  at  a  remote  era  to  be  overthrown 
— although,  in  short,  'the  sceptre  did  depart 
from  Judah' — yet  the  promise  was,  in  a  larger  and 
subUmer  sense,  fulfilled  in  David's  son,  of  another 
nature  (Heb.  i.  8).  This  is  the  oath  which  God 
sware  by  his  holiness  to  David — the  covenant 
which  He  made  with  him  respecting  the  perpetuity 
of  his  royal  seed  and  kingdom  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  ,3,  4, 
35,  36)— the  \yord  upon  which  He  caused  ,him  to 
hope  (Ps.  cxix.  49),  and  which  is  afterwards  so 
much  dwelt  upon  through  the  Psalms,  and  by  the 
succeeding  prophets.  This  pi-omise,  like  that 
made  to  Abraham,  has  a  twofold  aspect,— one 
points  to  David's  natural  posterity  and  temporal 
kingdom,  the  other  to  the  Messiah  and  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  It  respected  the  former  only  as 
types  and  pledges  of  the  latter.  Some,  indeed, 
i-estrict  this  promise  entirely  to  the  Messiah,  and 
deny  that  it  was  applicable  to  David's  natural 
descendants  at  all.  The  passages  M'hich  seem  to 
apply  any  part  of  it  to  these,  refer,  in  their  opi- 
nion, to  another  promise  made  unto  David,  which 
was  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  altogether  distinct 
from  this.  But  we  have  no  account  of  any  such 
promise  in  all  the  history.  The  truth  is,  this 
promise,  like  many  others  in  the  Old  Testament, 
has  a  twofold  sense  —it  takes  in  the  type  as  well 
as  the  antitype  ;  so  that  those  who  saw  it  accom- 
Ijlished  in  what  respected  David's  temporal  house, 
had  a  proof  that  the  Lord  spoke  by  the  prophet 
Nathan,  and  consequently  a  pledge  that  He  would 
also  in  due  time  fulfil  the  spiritual  part  of  it  also. 
That  it  included  David's  descendants,  who  by  or- 
dinary generation  were  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Israel,  is  evident  from  David's  applica- 
tion of  it  to  his  son  Solomon,  in  whom  the  temporal 
]iart  of  it  had  a  partial  accomplishment  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  6-11  ;  xxviii.  5-8).  The  Lord  himself  also 
api)lies  it  to  Solomon,  when  He  ajipeared  in  vision 
(2  Chr.  viii,  7-18).  It  contains  a  threatening 
against  such  of  David's  children  as  should  com- 
mit iniquity,  which  was  verified  on  his  royal 
posterity  wlio  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  whom 
the  Lord  punished  for  their  transgressions,  as 
tlie  sacred  history  abundantly  shows.  It  was  to 
fulfil  the  temporal  part  of  this  promise  that  the 
Lord  continued  the  house  of  David  so  long  on  the 
throne  of  Judah,  notwithstanding  all  their  fre- 
quent and  aggravated  rebellions  against  Him 
(I  Ki.  xi.  36  ;  2  Ki.  viii.  19  ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  7);  and  it 
was  rejieatedly  appealed  to  by  the  Jewish  Church 
when  the  .iudgments  inflicted  upon  David's  tem- 
poral house  and  kingdom  seemed  to  make  it  void. 
This  promise  as  it  represented  David's  natural 
seed  was  conditional,  so  that  the  Lord  at  length 
deprived  them  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  He  did  not  by 
that  deprivation  violate  or  nullify  the  covenant 
with  His  servant ;  for  this  was  only  what  he 
threatened  at  the  commencement  of  it  to  do  in 
the  event  of  their  committing  iniquity  (1  Chr. 
xxviii.  9).  But  how,  then,  was  the  promise  made 
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good,  that  David's  seed  should  sit  on  his  throne 
forever?  The  spiritual  and  eternal  part  of  the 
promise  pointed  to  tlie  Messiah,  who  was  to  come 
of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  and 
to  be  raised  up  from  the  dead  to  sit  for  ever  on 
His  heavenly  throne.  The  promise  as  it  re- 
spected the  Messiah  was  absolute,  and  in  Him 
had  its  full  accomplishment  (cf.  the  last  words  of 
David,  ch.  xxiii.  5 ;  Acts  ii.  25-32  with  Lsa.  ix.  6, 
7 ;  xi.  1-10 ;  Iv.  1-5 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6  ;  xxxiii.  14-26  ; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24;  xxxvii.  24,  25;  Dan.  ii.  44; 
Hos.  iii.  5 ;  Luke  i.  31-33,  60-70  :  see  Hengstenherg's 
'Christology,'  i.,  pp.  123-145;  'Edinburgh  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,' May,  1803;  HardwicWs  'Christ 
and  other  Masters,'  i.,  p.  145). 

18-29. —David's  Pkayeb  and  Thanksgiving. 

IS.  Then  went  king  David  in,  and  sat  before 
the  Lord.  Sitting  was  anciently  an  attitude  for 
worship  (Exod.  xvii.  12  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  13  ;  1  Ki.  xix. 
4).  As  to  the  particular  attitude,  David  sat  most 
probably  iipon  his  heels.  It  was  the  posture  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  before  the  shrines  ;  it  is 
the  posture  of  deepest  resjiect  before  a  superior 
in  the  East.  Persons  of  highest  dignity  sit  thus 
when  they  do  sit  in  the  presence  of  kings  ;  and  it  is 
the  only  sitting  attitude  assumed  by  the  modern 
Mohammedans  in  their  places  and  rites  of  devo- 
tion. In  Pocoche's  '  Travels '  is  drawn  the  figure 
of  a  person  half-sitting,  half-kneeling,  that  is, 
kneeling  so  as  to  rest  the  muscular  part  of 
the  body  upon  the  heels.  This,  he  informs  us,  is 
the  attitude  iu  which  inferiors  sit  at  this  day 
before  great  men  in  the  East ;  and  it  is  regarded 
as  a  posture  of  proper  humility.  Who  am  I,  O 
Lord  God  ?  and  what  is  my  house  ?  This  prayer 
breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  joyful  surprise 
and  overflowing  gratitude.  The  exordium  shows 
that  David's  thoughts  had  been  taking  a  rapid 
retrospective  survey  of  his  marvellous  career,  from 
his  humble  origin  till  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
—a  career  distinguished  in  every  stage  by  signal 
tokens  of  the  Divine  favour,  the  crowning  expres- 
sion of  which  was  the  promised  prosperity  of  his 
royal  line  (Ps.  xxi.  3:  see  Pye  Smith's  'Scripture 
Testimony,'  p.  117).  19.  thou  hast  spoken  also 
of   thy   servants  house  for  a   great   while  to 

come  rpin";o^]-to  time  far  distant,  and  is  this 
the  manner  of  man,  0  Lord  God?  [nnin  nxTi 
DT.^<n]— and  this  is  the  manner  of  man.  This  is 
the  rendering  of  (Jesenius,  who  further  explains  it, 
'not  of  Cod'— ».  e.,  to  deal  with  me  thus  so  fami- 
liarly, as  man  with  man.  The  Hebrew  Adam 
being  sometimes  used  to  denote  mean  persons, 
some  render  these  words,  '  Is  this  the  manner  of 
men  to  deal  with  obscure  people?  Andso*thou 
hast  done  to  me,  not  as  to  the  son  of  a  humble 
sheplierd,  but  of  some  illustrious  sovereign,  en- 
titled to  such  notice.'  But  others,  comparing 
these  words  with  1  Chr.  xvii.  17,  and  conceiving 
there  is  a  mystic  import  lying  under  them,  re- 
gard them  as  pointing  to  the  more  than  mortal 
character  and  dignity  of  the  Messiah  (see  Barrett's 
'Synopsis  of  Criticisms,'  ii.,  p.  545).  20.  what 
can  David  say  more  unto  thee—?,  e.,  my  obliga- 
tions are  infinitely  greater  than  I  can  express  ; 
and  then,    "thou,  Lord,  kuowest  thy  servant, 
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'^^word's  sake,  and  according  to  thiue  own  heart,  hast  thou  done  all  these 

22  great  things,  to  make  thy  servant  know  them.  Wherefore  '"thou  art 
great,  0  Lord  God:  for  ''there  is  none  like  thee,  neither  is  there  any  God 

23  besides  thee,  according  to  all  that  we  have  heard  with  our  ears.  And 
^what  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  eten  like  Israel,  whom 
God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name, 
and  to  do  for  you  great  things  and  terrible,  for  thy  land,  before  ^thy 
people,  which  thou  redeemedst  to  thee  from  Egypt,  from  the  nations  and 

24  their  gods?     For  "thou  hast  confirmed  to  thyself  thy  people  Israel  to  he  a 

25  people  unto  thee  for  ever:  and  thou.  Lord,  art  become  their  God.  And 
now,  0  Lord  God,  the  word  that  thou  hast  spoken  concerning  thy  servant, 
and  concerning  his  house,  establish  it  for  ever,  and  do  as  thou  hast  said. 

26  And  let  thy  ^name  be  magnified  for  ever,  saying.  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  the 
God  over  Israel :  and  let  the  house  of  thy  servant  David  be  established 

27  before  thee.  For  thou,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  God  of  Israel,  hast  ^revealed  to 
thy  servant,  saying,  I  will  build  thee  an  house :  therefore  hath  thy  servant 

28  found  in  his  heart  to  pray  this  prayer  unto  thee.  And  now,  0  Lord  God, 
thou  art  that  God,  and  ''thy  words  be  true,  and  thou  hast  promised  this 

29  goodness  unto  thy  servant:  therefore  now  ''let  it  please  thee  to  bless  the 
house  of  thy  servant,  that  it  may  continue  for  ever  before  thee:  for  thou, 
0  Lord  God,  hast  spoken  it:  and  with  thy  blessing  let  the  house  of  thy 
servant  be  blessed  for  ever. 

8  AND  '^ after  this  it  came  to  pass,  that  David  smote  the  Philistines,  and 
subdued  them:  and  David  took  ^Metheg-ammah  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines. 

2  And  ^he  smote  Moab,  and  measured  them  with  a  line,  casting  them 
down  to  the  ground;  even  with  two  lines  measured  he  to  put  to  death, 
and  with  one  full  line  to  keep  alive :  and  so  the  Moabites  became  David's 
servants,  and  '^ brought  gifts. 
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must  refer  to  the  deep,  unspeakable  feelings  of 
liis  ravished  heart.  But  by  reference  to  the 
parallel  passage  (I  Chr.  xvii.  17),  this  is  spokeu 
rather  as  a  prayer,  intimatinij  that  David  could 
neither  ask  nor  desire  auytlnng  greater  than 
\vhat  had  l^een  now  conferred  ;  and  therefore  he 
would  leave  all  his  vi'ants  to  be  supplied  by 
Lis  gracious  'Lord,  who  knew  his  servant.'  21. 
For  thy  word's  sake,  and  according  to  thine  own 
heart,  hast  thou  done  all  these  great  things— 
i.  c,  it  was  of  thiue  own  gratuitous  liberality,  not 
from  personal  merits  of  mine,  that  thou  hast 
entertained  these  marvellous  purposes  of  favour 
towards  me ;  and  still  more,  that  thou  hast  dis- 
closed them  for  my  individual  gratification,  as 
well  as  my  family  aggrandizement  (cf.  1  Chr.  xvii. 
19).  23.  what  one  nation  ...  is  like  thy  people, 
even  like  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem. 
The  phraseology  is  used  more  humano;  and  the 
allusion  is  to  the  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage.  The  rest  of  the  sentence,  which  is  con- 
fused and  nearly  unintelligible  in  our  version,  is 
translated  by  Kennkott  as  follows  :  '  And  to  make 
himself  a  name,  and  to  do  for  them  things  great  and 
terrible, to  drive  out  from  before  thy  people  (whom 
thou  redeemedst  to  thee  out  of  Egypt)  the  nations 
and  their  gods.  Aud  thou  hast  confirmed  to 
thyself  thy  people  Israel,  to  be  a  peo])le  unto 
thee  for  ever  ;  for  thou,  Jehovah,  hast  been  tlieir 
God.'  27.  For  thou,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  God  of 
Israel,  hast  revealed  to  thy  servant  []:N~n?<  nn<V-i 
■^131?,  hast  uncovered  the  ear  of  thy  servant] — 
i.  e.,  enlightened  his  mind,  by  communicating 
through  thy  inspired  prophet  tlie  knowledge  of 
thy  kind  and  gracious  purposes.  29.  thou,  0  Lord 
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God,  hast  spoken  it— (cf.  Isa.  xL  8;  xlvi.  10;  1  Pet. 
i.  25.) 
CHAP.  VIII.  1,  2.— David  subdues  the  Phi. 

LISTIXES,  AND  MAKES  THE   MOABITES  TRIBUTARY. 

1.  David  took  Metheg-ammah  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Philistines  [naxn  :nn-n.~<  np_'.i_]— and  David 
took  the  bridle  (bit)  of  tlie  metropolis  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines ;  i.  e.,  he  subdued  the 
metropolis  of  the  Philistines  {Gescnius,  '  Lexicon  ' 
aud  'Geschichte  der  Hebr.  Sprache,'  p.  41) — that 
is,  Gath  and  her  suburban  towns  (1  Chr.  xyiii.  1). 
That  town  had  been  'a  bridle'  by  which  the 
Philistines  kept  the  people  of  Judah  iu  check. 
David  used  it  now  as  a  barrier  to  rei)ress  that 
restless  enemy.  To  the  same  effect  Hdvernick 
renders  it,  'David  took  the  arm-bridle  (the  reiu 
of  domiuion)  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.' 
Tlie  historian  in  this  book  records  iu  general  terms 
what  the  chronicler  relates  in  particular  detail. 

2.  he  smote  Moab,  and  measured  them  with  a 
line.  This  refers  to  a  well-known  practice  of 
Eastern  kings,  to  command  their  prisoners  of 
war,  particularly  those  who,  notorious  for  the 
atrocity  of  their  crimes,  or  distinguished  by  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  their  resistance,  had  greatly 
incensed  the  victors,  to  lie  down  on  the  ground, 
and  then  put  to  death  a  certain  portion  of  them, 
which  was  determined  by  lot,  but  most  commonly 
by  a  measuring  line.  Our  version  makes  him  put 
two-thirds  to  death,  and  spare  one-third.  The 
Septuagiut  and  Vulgate  make  one-half.  This  war 
usage  was  not,  perhaps,  usually  practised  by  the 
people  of  God  ;  but  Jewish  writers  assert  that 
the  cause  of  this  particular  severity  against  this 
people  was  their  having  massacred  David's  parents 
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3  David  smote  also  Hadadezer,  the  son  of  Reliob,  king  of  ''Zobah,  as  he 

4  went  to  recover  *his  border  at  the  river  Euphrates.  And  David  took 
^from  him  a  thousand  chariots,  and  seven  hundred  horsemen,  and  twenty 
thousand  footmen :  and  David  houghed  all  the  chariot  horses,  but  reserved 

5  of  them  for  an  hundred  chariots.  And  when  the  Syrians  of  Damascus 
came  to  succour  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah,  David  slew  of  the  Syrians 

G  two  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Then  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of 
Damascus :  and  the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David,  and  brought  gifts. 

7  And  the  Lord  preserved  David  whithersoever  he  went.  And  David  took 
the  shields  of  gold  that  were  on  the  servants  of  Pladadezer,  and  brought 

8  them  to  Jerusalem.  And  from  ^Betah,  and  from  ^Berothai,  cities  of 
Hadadezer,  king  David  took  exceeding  much  brass. 

9  When  Toi  king  of  Hamath  heard  that  David  had  smitten  all  the  host 

10  of  Hadadezer,  then  Toi  sent  Joram  his  son  unto  king  David,  to  ^salute 
him,  and  to  bless  him,  because  he  had  fought  against  Hadadezer,  and 
smitten  him:  for  Hadadezer  "^had  wars  with  Toi.     And  Joram  ^brought 

11  with  him  vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass:  which 
also  king  David  -^did  dedicate  unto  the  Lord,  with  the  silver  and  gold 

12  that  he  had  dedicated  of  all  nations  which  he  subdued;  of  Syria,  and  of 
Moab,  and  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  of  the  Philistines,  and  of 
Amalek,  and  of  the  spoil  of  Hadadezer,  son  of  Rehob,  king  of  Zobah. 
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and  family,  whom  he  had,  during  his  exile,  com- 
mitted to  the  king  of  Moab. 

3-14.— He  smites  Hadadezer  and  the  Syrians. 

3.  Zobah— (cf.  1  Chr.  xviii.  3.)  This  kingdom 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  and 
it  extended  westward  from  that  river,  perhaps  as 
far  north  as  Aleppo.  Its  exact  situation  cannot 
be  determined ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  lie  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Orontes,  towards  the  north- 
east of  Damascus.  It  was  long  the  chief  among 
the  petty  kingdoms  of  [d'hn^]  Syria,  and  its  king 
bore  tlie  hereditary  title  of  Hadadezer,  or  Hadar- 
ezer  (Hadad,  helped),  as  he  went  to  recover 
his  border  at  the  river  Euphrates— in  accordance 
with  the  promises  God  made  to  Israel,  that  He 
would  give  them  all  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  (Gen.  xv.  IS ;  Num.  xxiv.  17).  In  the 
first  campaign  Diivid  signally  defeated  him,  and, 
besides  a  great  number  of  foot-prisoners,  took 
from  him  an  immense  amount  of  booty  in  chariots 
and  horses  :  reserving  only  a  small  number  of  the 
latter,  he  hamstrung  the  rest.  The  text  says  seven 
hundred ;  but  in  1  Clir.  xviii.  4  the  number  is 
stated  at  seven  thousand.  The  reason  of  this 
mutilation  was,  that  horses  being  forbidden  by 
the  Mosaic  constitution  to  the  Hebrews,  both  iu 
war  and  agriculture,  it  was  of  no  use  to  keep 
them  ;  and  their  neighbours,  placing  much  de- 
pendence on  cavalry,  but  having,  for  want  of  a 
native  breed,  to  procure  them  by  purchase,  the 
greatest  damage  that  could  be  done  to  such  ene- 
mies was  to  render  their  horses  unserviceable  in 
war  (see  also  Gen.  xlix.  6;  Josh.  xi.  6,  9).  A  king 
of  Damascene-Syria  [pjJ'Ql  nn^},  i.  e.,  the  high- 
lands above  Damascus,  in  later  times  called  simply 
c>;,  Syria  (1  Ki.  xv.  IS;  Isa.  vii.  1-8;  Amos  i.  5)] 
came  to  his  succour ;  but  David  routed  those 
auxiliary  forces  also,  and  having  acquired  immense 
booty,  took  possession  of  their  country,  put  garri- 
sons into  their  fortified  towns,  and  made  them 
tributary. 

9.  Toi  king  of  Hamath  — Ccele-Syria.  North- 
wards it  extended  to  the  city  Hamath,  on  the 
Orontes,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  country. 
The  Syrian  prince,  being  delivered  from  the  dread 
of  a  dangerous  neighbour,  sent  his  son  with 
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valuable  presents  to  David,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  victories,  and  solicit  his  alliance  and  pro- 
tection. 10.  Joram — or  Hadoram  (1  Chr.  xviii.  JO). 
11.  Which  also  king  David  did  dedicate  unto  the 
Lord.  Eastern  princes  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  hoard  up  vast  quantities  of  gold  (see 
Layard,  'Nineveh  and  its  Remains,'  ii.,  p.  344). 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  practice  uniformly 
followed  by  David,  of  reserving,  after  defraying 
expenses,  and  bestowing  suitable  rewards  upon 
his  soldiers,  the  remainder  of  the  spoil  taken  iu 
war,  to  accumulate  for  the  grand  project  of  his 
life — the  erection  of  a  national  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, all  nations  which  he  subdued—?,  e.,  ou 
the  east  and  north  of  Palestine.  The  former 
comprised  Amalek,  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon. 
'  The  main  object  of  David's  campaign  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  would  be  to  reduce  the  for- 
tresses on  the  frequent  heights  (Ramoth)  of  Gilead, 
and  in  the  rocky  fortresses  of  the  Lejah  '  {Porter's 
'  Damascus,'  ii.,  p.  2-10).  Some  of  these  were  held 
by  the  old  occupants  of  the  country,  on  whose 
territory  the  Israelites  were  established ;  and 
they  were  the  sources  of  constant  danger  and 
anxiety  to  the  eastern  tribes.  These  intrenched 
foes  of  the  Hebrews  were  dislodged  and  subju- 
gated. And  now,  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  the 
mighty  conqueror,  each  fortress  became  the  means 
of  confirming  and  extending  his  dominions' 
[Drew's  'Scripture  Lands,' pp.  138,  139).  Thus, 
by  the  conquests  of  David,  the  Hebrews  had 
acquired  territories  equal  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  promised  laud,  and  affording  all  the  means 
for  accomplishing  the  great  work  assigned  them. 
The  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  now  extended,  comprised, 
besides  Palestine  proper,  the  various  northern 
states  comprehended  in  the  beautiful  and  wealthy 
country  called  by  the  general  name  of  Aram 
(Syria),  where  the  Zobahites  ruled,  as  far  as  tlie 
Euphrates;  all  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan; 
the  woodlands  of  Gilead,  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  Hauran,  and  the  abundant  pasturage  of 
Bashan— all  north  and  west  from  Hermon,  and 
all  east  from  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Hauran  ; 
all  the  country  south-east,  especially  the  Edomite 
territory,  including  the  command  of  the  eastern 
harbour  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  whole  line  of 
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13  And  David  gat  him  a  name  when  he  returned  from  ^smiting  of  the 

14  Syrians  in  the  ^valley  of  Salt,  ^  being  eighteen  thousand  men.  And  he 
put  garrisons  in  Edom ;  throughout  all  Edom  put  he  garrisons :  and  ''all 
they  of  Edom  became  David's  servants.     And  the  Lord  'preserved  David 

15  whithersoever  he  went.     And  David  reigned  over  all  Israel;  and  David 
IG  executed  judgment  and  justice  unto  all  his  people.     And  •^  Joab  the  son 

of  Zeruiah  was  over  the  host;  and  ^Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ahilud  was 

17  ^''recorder;  and  'Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Ahimelech  the  son  of 

18  Abiathar,  ?rgr^  the  priests ;  and  Seraiah  ?t*a'6' the  ^^ scribe;  and  '"Benaiah 
the  sou  of  Jehoiada  icas  over  both  the  Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites; 
and  David's  sons  were  ^^ chief  rulers. 

9      AND  David  said,  Is  there  yet  any  that  is  left  of  the  house  of  Saul, 

2  that  I  may  show  "him  kindness  for  Jonathan's  sake?  And  there  teas  of 
the  house  of  Saul  a  servant,  whose  name  was  ''Ziba:  and  when  they  had 
called  him  unto  David,  the  king  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  Ziba?    And  he 

3  said.  Thy  servant  is  he.  And  the  king  said,  Is  there  not  yet  any  of  the 
house  of  Saul,  that  I  may  show  "the  kindness  of  God  unto  him?  And 
Ziba  said  unto  the  king,  Jonathan  hath  yet  a  son,  which  is  ''lame  on  his 

4  feet.  And  the  king  said  unto  him.  Where  is  he?  And  Ziba  said  unto 
the  king.  Behold,  he  is  in  the  house  of  'Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  in 

5  Lo-debar.  Then  king  David  sent,  and  fetched  him  out  of  the  house  of 
Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  from  Lo-debar. 
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caravan  roads  into  Arabia,  and  all  the  Paran 
wilds,  by  which  they  held  the  avenues  to  Egyiit, 
and  conld  control  the  land  commerce  between  that 
country  and  Phoenicia;  in  short,  from  Carchemish 
and  Uaniascus  to  Elath,  and  the  frontier  of  Phi- 
listia  ;  in  other  words,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to 
the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates. 

13.  returned  from  smiting  of  tlie  Syrians 
rn'^^-r.t<.  Instead  of  Syrians,  the  Septuagiut  ver- 
sion has  Edomites,  the  LXX.  having  read  Dii^. 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  which  is  the  true  reading,  as  is 
evident  from  v.  14  (see  Davidson^ s  '  Hebrew  Text 
of  the  Old  Testament,'  in  loco.)]  This  conquest, 
made  by  tlie  army  of  David,  was  due  to  the  skil- 
ful generalship  and  gallantry  of  Abishai  and  Joab 
(I  Chr.  xviii.  12 :  cf.  Ps.  Ix.,  title).  The  valley  was 
the  ravine  of  Salt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sela, 
at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Usdflm  (the  Ghor,  or  upper  part 
of  the  Arabah),  adjoining  the  Salt  Mountain,  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
separating  the  ancient  territories  of  Judah  and 
Edom  (Robhison's  '  Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  283; 
Porter's  'Handbook,'  p.  61;  Stanley,  'Sinai  and 
Palestine,'  p.  478).  14.  lie  put  garrisons  in  Edom 
—with  a  view  to  secure  his  acquisition  of  so  im- 
portant a  dependency.  It  was,  however,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  the  Syrians,  and 
probably  on  a  personal  visit  to  Petra  (Ps.  ix.  9 ; 
cviii.  11). 

15-18.— His  Reign. 

15.  David  executed  Judgment  and  justice  unto 
all  his  people.  Though  involved  in  foreign  wars, 
he  maintained  aa  excellent  system  of  govern- 
ment at  home,  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age 
composing  his  cabinet  of  ministers.  16.  Joab 
.  .  .  was  over  the  host — by  virtue  of  a  special 
l>romise  (ch.  v.  8).  recorder — historiographer  or 
daily  annalist,  whose  duty  it  was  to  register  cur- 
rent events  of  interest  and  importance  in  the  kings' 
reigns — an  office  of  great  trust  and  importance  in 
Eastern  countries  {Herodotus,  h.  vi.,  ch.  c;  b.  vii., 
oh.  9;  Iforier's  'Persia').  17.  Zadok  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abiathar  were  the  priests. 
There  is  a  confusion  in  the  text  here  (cf.  I  Chr. 
xviii.  16 :  xxiv.  3,  6,  31).  Ahimelech  is  substituted 
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for  Abiathar, — "and  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abia- 
thar" for  'Abiathar the  son  of  Ahimelech.'  But  in 
ch.  XX.  25,  and  in  all  other  passages,  it  is  Abiathar 
who  is  mentioned  as  contemporary  with  Zadok.  On 
the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  Saul  conferred 
the  priesthood  on  Zadok,  of  the  family  of  Eleazar(l 
Clir.  vi.  50),  while  David  acknowledged  Abiathar,  of 
Ithamar's  family,  who  fled  to  him.  The  two  high 
priests  exercised  their  office  under  the  respective 
princes  to  whom  they  were  attached.  But  on 
David's  obtaining  the  kingdom  over  all  Israel, 
they  both  retained  their  dignity— Abiathar  offici- 
ating at  Jerusalem,  and  Zadok  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  39).  18.  Cherethites— j.  e.,  Philistines  (Zejih. 
ii.  5).  Pelethites— from  Relet  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  They 
were  the  valiant  men  who,  having  accompanied 
David  during  his  exile  among  the  Philistines, 
were  made  his  body-guard,  and  David's  sons 
were  chief  rulers  [vr\  U':h2]—lit.,  priests  (which 
they  could  not  be);  or,  as  Hebrew  writers  render 
it,  i)riuces,  chiefs  (1  Chr.  xviii.  17) — counsellors  of 
the  crown,  particularly  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
(see  Gesenius,  sub  voce). 
CHAP.  IX.  1-6.— David  sends  for  Mepiiibo- 

SIIETH. 

1.  Is  there  yet  any  that  is  left  of  the  house  of 
Saul?  It  is  quite  clear  that  David  was  ignorant 
that  his  friend  had  any  member  of  his  family 
surviving,  for  his  enquiry  related  to  'any  of  the 
house  of  Saul.'  2.  a  servant,  whose  name  was 
Ziba.  On  enquiry,  Saul's  land  steward  was  found, 
who  gave  information  that  there  still  survived  a 
son  of  Jonathan,  who  was  five  years  old  at  his 
father's  death,  and  whom  David,  then  wandering 
in  exile,  had  never  seen.  His  lameness  (ch.  iv.  4) 
had  prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
public  contests  of  the  time.  Besides,  according  to 
Oriental  notions,  the  younger  son  of  a  crowned 
monarch  has  a  preferable  claim  to  the  succession 
oyer  the  son  of  a  mere  heirapjiarent;  and  hence 
his  name  was  never  heard  of  as  the  rival  of  his 
uncle  Ish-bosheth.  His  insignificance  had  led  to 
his  being  lost  sight  of;  and  it  was  only  through 
Ziba  that  David  learned  his  existence,  and  the 
retired  life  he  passed  with  one  of  the  great  families 
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David's  messengers 

6  Now  when  ^Mepbibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  was 
come  unto  David,  he  fell  ou  his  face,  and  did  reverence.     And  David 

7  said,  Mephibosheth.  And  he  answered,  Behold  thy  servant !  And  David 
said  unto  him,  •'^Fear  not:  for  I  will  surely  show  thee  kindness  for 
Jonathan  thy  father's  sake,  and  will  restore  thee  all  the  land  of  Saul  thy 

8  father;  and  thou  shalt  ^eat  bread  at  my  table  continually.  And  he 
bowed  himself,  and  said,  What  is  thy  servant,  that  thou  shouldest  look 
upon  such ''a  dead  dog  as  I  am? 

9  Then  the  king  called  to  Ziba,  Saul's  servant,  and  said  unto  him,  »I 
have  given  unto  thy  master's  son  all  that  pertained  to  Saul  and  to  all  his 

10  house.  Thou  therefore,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  servants,  shall  till  the 
land  for  him,  and  thou  shalt  bring  in  the  Jriiits,  that  thy  master's  son 
may  have  food  to  eat :  but  Mephibosheth  thy  master's  son  shall  ent 
bread   alway  at   my  table.     Now  Ziba  •'had   fifteen   sons   and  twenty 

11  servants.  Then  said  Ziba  unto  the  king,  *  According  to  all  that  my 
lord  the  king  hath  commanded  his  servant,  so  shall  thy  servant  do.  As 
for  Mephibosheth,  said  the  king,  he  shall  eat  at  my  table,  as  one  of  the 

12  king's  sons.  And  Mephibosheth  had  a  young  son,  whose  'name  teas 
Micah.     And  all  that  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Ziba  tcere  servants  unto 

13  Mephibosheth.  So  Mephibosheth  dwelt  in  Jerusalem;  for  he  did  "'eat 
continually  at  the  king's  table ;  and  was  lame  on  both  his  feet.  _ 

10      AND  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  the  king  ''of  the  children  of 

2  Ammon  died,  and  Hanun  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  Then  said 
David,  I  will  show  kindness  unto  Hanun  the  son  of  Nahash,  as  his 
father  showed  kindness  unto  me.  And  David  sent  to  comfort  him  by 
the  hand  of  his  servants  for  his  father.     And  David's  servants  came  into 

3  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  And  the  princes  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  said  unto  Hanun  their  lord,  ^Thinkest  thou  that  David  doth 
honour  thy  father,  that  he  hath  sent  comforters  unto  thee?  hath  not 
David  rather  sent  his  servants  unto  thee,  to  search  the  city,  and  to  spy 

4  it  out,  and  to  overthrow  it?  Wherefore  Hanun  took  David's  servants, 
and  shaved  off  the  one  half  of  their  beards,  and  cut  off  their  garments  in 
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in  the  pastoral  regions  of  trans-Jorclanic  Canaan, 
who  remained  attached  to  the  fallen  dynasty. 
^Mephibosheth  (his  proper  name  was  Meribbaal, 
1  Chr.  viii.  34)  ^yas  invited  to  court;  but  whether 
from  the  simplicity  and  bashfulness  of  a  youth 
who  had  lived  in  a  nomad  country,  and  awed  by 
the  splendour  of  a  court,  or  apprehending  some 
danger  from  the  supplauter  of  his  family,  he 
betrayed  so  much  nervous  alarm  that  he  required 
all  the  tender  and  soothing  words  David  kindly 
spake  to  reassure  him  (v.  7). 

7.  I  .  .  .  Will  restore  thee  all  t&e  land  of  Saul 
thy  father— j.  e.,  grandfather;  his  private  estate 
at  Gibeah.  thou  shalt  eat  hread  at  my  table 
continually.  _  A  place  at  the  royal  table  on  public 
days  was  assigned  him,  as  is  still  the  custom  with 
Eastern  monarchs.  SaiiFe  family  estate,  which  had 
fallen  to  David  in  right  of  his  wife  (Num.  xxvii. 
8),  or  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  Ish-bosheth's 
rebellion  (cb.  xii.  8),  was  provided  [v.  11 ;  also  ch. 
xix.  28)  for  enabling  him  to  maintain  an  establish- 
ment suitable  to  his  rank,  and  Ziba  appointed 
steward  to  manage  it,  on  the  condition  of  receiving 
one-half  of  the  produce  in  remuneration  of  his 
labour  and  expense,  while  the  other  moiety  was 
to  be  mid  as  rent  to  the  owner  of  the  land  (ch. 
xix.  29).  This  is  a  very  common  arrangement  in 
farmino;  the  soil  in  Eastern  countries,  especially 
when  the  proprietor  furnishes  the  seed. 

10.  Ziba  had  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants. 
The  mention  of  his  sons,  and  the  slaves  in  his 
house,  was  to  show  that  Mephibosheth  would  be 
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honoured  with  an  equipage  'as  one  of  the  kings 
sons.'  12.  Mephibosheth  had  a  young  son,  whose 
name  was  Micah.  Whether  born  before  or  after 
his  residence  in  Jerusalem  cannot  be  ascertained. 
But  through  him  the  name  and  memory  of  the 
excellent  Jonathan  was  preserved  (see  on  1  Chr. 
viii.  3-1,35;  ix.  40,  41). 

CHAP.  X.  1-5.— David's  Messengers,  sent  to 
COMFORT  Hanun,  are  disgracefully  treated. 

1.  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon  died,  and 
Hanun  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead  [mn,  gra- 
ciously regarded,  com]iassionate;  Septuagint,  'Ay- 
vMv\.  2.  I  will  show  kindness  unto  Hanun,  the 
son  of  Nahash,  as  his  father  showed  kindness 
unto  me.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  Nahash 
against  whom  Saul  waged  war  at  Jabesh-gilead 
(1  Sam.  xi.  11).  David,  on  leaving  Cath,  where 
his  life  was  exposed  to  danger,  found  an  asylum 
with  the  king  of  Moab;  and  as  Nahash,  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  was  his  nearest  neighbour,  it 
may  be  that,  during  the  feud  between  Saul  and 
David,  he,  through  enmity  to  the  former,  was 
kind  and  hosjntable  to  David.  3.  the  princes  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  said  unto  Hanun.  Their 
suspicion  was  not  warranted  either  by  any  overt 
act  or  by  any  cherished  design  of  David:  it  must 
have  originated  in  their  knowledge  of  the  denun- 
ciations of  God's  law  against  them  (Deut.  xxiii. 
3-6),  and  of  David's  policy  in  stedfa.stly  adhering 
to  it.  4.  Hanun  .  .  .  shaved  off  the  one  half  of 
their  beards.  From  the  long  flowing  dress  of  the 
Hebrews  and  other  Orientals,  the  curtailment  of 
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5  the  middle,  even  "to  their  buttocks,  and  sent  them  away.  When  they 
told  it  unto  David,  he  sent  to  meet  them,  because  the  men  were  greatly 
ashamed:  and  the  king  said,  Tarry  at  ^ Jericho  until  your  beards  be 
grown,  and  then  return. 

6  And  when  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they  *stank  before  David, 
the  children  of  Ammon  sent  and  hired  ''the  Syrians  of  Beth-rehob,  and 
the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  twenty  thousand  footmen,  and  of  king  Maacah  a 

7  thousand  men,  and  of  ^Ish-tob  twelve  thousand  men.     And  when  David 

8  heard  of  it,  he  sent  Joab,  and  all  the  host  of  ^the  mighty  men.  And  the 
children  of  Ammon  came  out,  and  put  the  battle  in  array  at  the  entering 
in  of  the  gate:  and  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  atid  of  Rehob,  and  Ish-tob,  and 

9  Maacah,  were  by  themselves  in  the  field.  When  Joab  saw  that  the 
front  of  the  battle  was  against  him  before  and  behind,  he  chose  of  all  the 

10  choice  men  of  Israel,  and  put  them  in  array  against  the  Syrians:  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  he  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Abishai  his  brother, 

11  that  he  might  put  them  in  array  against  the  children  of  Ammon.  And 
he  said,  If  the  Syrians  be  too  strong  for  me,  then  thou  shalt  help  me ;  but  if 
the  children  of  Ammon  be  too  strong  for  thee,  then  I  will  come  and  help 
thee.  Be  ■'^of  good  courage,  and  let  us  ^play  the  men  for  our  people, 
and  for  the  cities  of  our  God.:  and  ''the  LoRi)  do  that  which  seemeth 
him  good. 

And  Joab  drew  nigh,  and  the  people  that  icere  with  him,  unto  the 
battle  against  the  Syrians:  and  they  fled  before  him.  And  when  the 
children  of  Ammon  saw  that  the  Syrians  were  fled,  then  fled  they  also 
before  Abishai,  and  entered  into  the  city.  So  Joab  returned  from  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  came  to  Jerusalem. 

And  when  the  Syrians  saw  that  they  were  smitten  before  Israel,  they 

16  gathered  themselves  together.  And  Hadarezer  sent,  and  brought  out  the 
Syrians  that  icere  beyond  the  ^river:   and  they  came  to  Helam;  and 

17  ^Shobach  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Hadarezer  went  before  them.  And 
when  it  was  told  David,  he  gathered  all  Israel  together,  and  passed  over 
Jordan,  and  came  to  Helam,     And  the  Syrians  set  themselves  in  array 
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their  garments  must  have  given  them  an  aspect 
of  gross  indelicacy  and  ludicrousness.  Besides,  a 
kuovvledge  of  the  extraordinary  respect  and  value 
which  has  always  been  attached,  and  the  gross  iu' 
suit  that  is  implied  in  any  indignity  offered,  to 
the  beard  in  the  East,  will  account  for  the  shame 
which  the  deputies  felt,  and  the  determined  spirit 
of  revenge  which  burst  out  in  all  Israel  on  learn- 
ing the  outrage.  Two  instances  are  related  in 
the  modern  history  of  Persia  of  similar  insults  by 
kings  of  haughty  and  imperious  temper,  involving 
the  nation  in  war  (see  other  instances  in  Joseph 
Wolffs  'Researches  and  Missionary  Labours,'  p. 
496  ;  and  Graham's  'Jordan  and  the  Rhine,'  p. 
189) ;  and  we  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  that 
David  vowed  revenge  for  this  wanton  and  public 
outrage.  5.  Tarry  at  Jericho— or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, after  crossing  the  fords  of  the  Jordan. 

G-14.— The  Ammonites  overcome. 

6.  when  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they 
stank  before  David.  To  chastise  those  insolent 
and  inliospitable  Ammonites,  who  had  violated 
the  common  law  of  nations,  David  sent  a  large 
army  under  the  command  of  Joab,  while  they, 
informed  of  the  impending  attack,  made  energetic 
preparations  to  repel  it  by  engaging  the  services 
of  an  immense  number  of  Syrian  mercenaries. 
Beth-rehob — the  capital  of  the  low-lying  region 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Zoba — (see 
on  ch.  viii.  ,3.)  of  king  Maacah.  His  territories 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  near  Gilead  (Dent, 
iii.  14).  Ish-tob— i.e.,  the  men  of  Tob;  the  place 
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of  Jephthah's  m.arauding  adventures  (see  also  1 
Chr.  xix.  6;  Ps.  Ix.,  title).  As  the  Israelite 
soldiers  poured  into  the  Ammonite  territory,  that 
peoiilernet  them  at  the  frontier  town  of  Medeba 
(1  Chr.  xix.  7-9),  the  native  troops  covering  the 
city,  while  the  Syrian  mercenaries  lay  at  some 
distance  encamped  in  the  fields.  In  making  the 
attack,  Joab  divided  his  forces  into  two  separate 
detachments— the  one  of  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  Abishai,  was  to  concentrate 
the  attack  upon  the  city,  while  he  himself  marched 
against:  the  overwhelming  host  of  mercenary  aux- 
iliaries. It  was  a  just  and  necessary  war  that  had 
been  forced  on  Israel,  and  they  could  hope  for  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  arms.  With  great  judg- 
ment the  battle  opened  against  the  mercenaries, 
who  could  not  stand  against  the  furious  onset  of 
Joab;  and  not  feeling  the  cause  their  own,  con- 
sulted their  safety  by  flight.  The  Ammonites, 
who  had  placed  their  chief  dependence  upon  a 
foreign  aid,  then  retreated  to  intrench  themselves 
within  the  walls  of  the  town. 

14.  So  Joab  returned  .  .  .  and  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Probably  the  season,  was  too  far  advanced 
for  entering  on  a  siege. 

15-19.  The  Syrians  defeated. 

16.  Hadarezer  sent,  and  brought  out  the 
Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river  [nnu;  Sep- 

tuagint,  TiV  'Svplav  Ik  tou  irepau  tov  iroTafiov  xa- 
XccfiuK].  This  prince  had  enjoyed  a  breathing-time 
after  his  defeat  (ch.  viii.  3) ;  and,  alarmed  at  the 
increasing  power  and  greatness  of  David,  as  well 
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18  against  David,  and  fought  with  him.  And  the  Syrians  fled  before  Israel; 
and  David  slew  the  men  of  seven  hundred  chariots  of  the  Syrians,  and 
forty  thousand  ^horsemen,  and  smote  Shobach  the  captain  of  their  host, 
who  died  there.  And  when  all  the  kings  that  were  'servants  to  Hadarezer 
saw  that  they  were  smitten  before  Israel,  they  made  peace  with  Israel, 
and  served  them.  So  the  Syrians  feared  to  help  the  children  of  Ammon 
any  more. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  ^  after  the  year  was  expired,  at  the  time  when 
kings  go  forth  to  battle,  that  "David  sent  Joab,  ana  his  servants  with  him, 
and  all  Israel ;  and  they  destroyed  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  besieged 
Kabbah.     But  David  tarried  still  at  Jerusalem. 

2  And  it  came  to  pass  in  an  evening-tide,  that  David  arose  from  off  his 
bed,  *and  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  house :  and  from  the  roof 
he  "^saw  a  woman  washing  herself;  and  the  woman  teas  very  beautiful  to 

3  look  upon.  And  David  sent  and  enquired  after  the  woman.  And  one 
said,  Is  not  this  ^Bath-sheba,  the  daughter  of  ^Eliam,  the  wife  of  '^ Uriah 

4  the  Hittite?  And  David  sent  messengers,  and  took  her:  and  she  came 
in  unto  him,  and  'he  lay  with  her;  *for  she  was  -^purified  from  her 

5  uncleanness:  and  she  returned  unto  her  house.     And  the  woman  con- 

6  ceived,  and  sent  and  told  David,  and  said,  ^I  am  with  child.     And  David 
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as  being  an  ally  of  the  Ammonites,  levied  a  vast 
army,  not  only  in  Syria,  but  iu  Mesopotamia, 
amongst  his  tributaries  and  vassals  (v.  19),  to  in- 
vade the  Hebrew  kingdom.  Shobach,  his  general, 
in  pursuance  of  this  design,  had  marched  his 
troops  as  far  as  Helam,  a  border-town  of  Eastern 
Manasseh,  when  David,  crossing  the  Jordan  by 
forced  marches,  suddenly  surprised,  defeated,  and 
dispersed  them.  18.  seven  hundred  chariots  of 
the  Syrians.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Chr.  xix. 
18  the  reading  is  seven  thoiimnd,  wliich  is  more 
probable.  The  result  of  this  great  and  decisive 
victory  was,  that  all  the  jietty  kingdoms  of  Syria 
submitted,  and  became  his  tributaries  (see  on  1 
Chr.  xix. :  cf.  Ps.  Ix.,  title). 
CHAP.  XL  1.— Joab  besieges  E  abb  ah. 

1.  at  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  battle. 
The  return  of  spring  was  the  usual  time  of  com- 
mencing military  operations.  This  expedition 
took  i)lace  the  year  following  the  war  against  the 
Syrians ;  and  it  was  entered  upon  because  the 
disaster  of  the  former  camx^aiga  having  fallen 
chiefly  upon  the  Syrian  mercenaries,  the  Am- 
monites had  not  been  punished  for  their  insult 
to  the  ambassadors.  David  sent  Joab,  and  his 
servants  ,  .  .  they  destroyed  the  children  of 
Ammon.  The  powerful  army  that  Joab  com- 
manded ravaged  the  Ammonite  country,  and 
committed  great  havoc  both  on  the  people  and 
their  property,  until,  having  reached  the  capital, 
tliey  besieged  ilabbah.  "Eabbah"  denotes  a  great 
city.  This  metropolis  of  the  Ammonites  was 
situated  in  the  mountainous  tract  of  Gilead,  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Arnon.  Extensive 
ruins  are  still  found  on  its  site.  But  David  tar- 
ried still  at  Jerusalem  [3ty\  sat  still ;  Septuagint, 
fKa^iaiv],  At  the  time  when  Icings  go  forth  to 
battle,  king  David  remained  at  home,  from  in- 
dolence or  self-indulgence.  The  latter  supposi- 
tion is  generally  adopted,  as  affording  the  true 
solution,  the  key  to  the  crime  he  perpetrated. 

'  Quceritur  .ffigisthus,  qua  re  esset  factus  adulter; 
In  promptu  res  est ;  desidiosus  erat.' 

2-1.3.— David  commits  Adultery  with  Bath- 

SUEBA. 

2.  in  an  evening-tide,  that  David  arose  from 
off  his  bed.  The  Hebrews,  like  other  Orientals, 
rose  at  day-break,  and  always  took  a  nap  during 
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the  heat  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  they  lounged 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  on  their  liat-roofed 
terracea.  It  is  probable  that  as  the  climate  of 
Palestine  iu  spring  is  exceedingly  mild  and  balmy, 
the  custom  may  have  obtained  amongst  the 
Hebrews,  as  is  still  universal  in  Persia  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  of  sleeping  on  the  house-top. 
The  repose  in  the  opeu  air  is  much  more  refresh- 
ing than  in  the  confinement  of  a  room  (see  Moi'ier\s 
'  Second  Journey  to  Persia')-  Most  of  the  people 
in  modern  Palestine  sleep  there  in  warm  weather 
still.  3.  one  said— ^^7.,  he  said  to  himself.  Is 
not  this  Bath-sheba,  &c.  [pnjj'-na,  daughter  of 
the  oath  ;  or  Bathshua  (1  Chr.  iii.  5);  Septuagint, 
/3i)f)o-a/3ee.  I  She  seems  to  have  been  a  celebrated 
beauty,  whose  renown  had  already  reached  the 
ears  of  David,  as  happens  in  the  East,  from 
reports  carried  by  the  women  from  harem  to 
harem.  Bath-sheba,  the  daughter  of  Eliam— or 
Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  one  of  David's  worthies  (ch. 
xxiii.  34),  and  son  of  Ahithophel.  4.  David  sent 
messengers,  and  took  her.  The  despotic  kings  of 
the  East,  when  they  take  a  fancy  for  a  woman, 
send  an  officer  to  the  house  where  she  lives, 
who  announces  it  to  be  the  royal  jjleasure  she 
should  remove  to  the  palace.  An  apartment  is 
there  assigned  to  her,  and  if  she  is  chosen  queen, 
the  monarch  orders  the  announcement  to  be  made 
that  he  has  taken  her  to  be  his  chief  wife. 
Many  instances  in  modern  Oriental  history  show 
the  ease  and  despatch  with  which  such  secondary 
marriages  are  contracted,  and  a  new  beauty  added 
to  the  royal  seraglio.  But  David  had  to  make  a 
promise,  or  rather  an  express  stipulation,  to  Bath- 
sheba,  liefore  she  complied  with  the  royal  will 
(1  Ki.  i.  13,  15,  17,  28) ;  for,  in  addition  to  her 
transcendent  beauty,  she  appears  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  superior  talents  and  address  in  obtain- 
ing the  object  of  her  ambition  ;  and  in  her  securing 
that  her  son  should  succeed  on  the  throne— iu  her 
promptitude  to  givenotice  of  her  pregnancy— in  her 
activity  in  defeating  Adonijah's  natural  expecta- 
tion of  succeeding  to  the  crown— in  her  dignity 
as  king's  mother — we  see  very  strong  indications 
of  the  ascendancy  she  gained  and  maintained  over 
David,  who  perhaps  had  ample  leisure  and  op- 
portunity to  discover  the  punishment  of  this 
unhappy  connection  in  more  ways  than  one 
{Taylor's  'Calmet').    5.  the   woman  conceived, 
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Uriah  is  slain 


2  SAMUEL  XL 


in  haWe. 


sent  to  Joab,  saying,  Send  rae  Uriah  the  Hittite.     And  Joab  sent  Uriah 

to  David. 

"       And  when  Uriah  was  come  unto  him,  David  demanded  of  him  ^how 

^  Joab  did,  and  how  the  people  did,  and  how  the  war  prospered.     And 

David  said  to  Uriah,  '*Go  down  to  thy  house,  and  'wash  thy  feet.     And 

Uriah  departed  out  of  the  king's  house,  and  there  ^followed  him  a  mess 

^  of  meat  from  the  king.     But  •^'Uriah  slept  at  the  door  of  the  king's  house 

1<J  with  all  the  servants  of  his  lord,  and  went  not  down  to  his  house.     And 

when  they  had  told  David,  saying,  Uriah  went  not  down  unto  his  house, 

David  said  unto  Uriah,  Camest  thou  not  from  ^%  journey  ?  why  then  didst 

11  thou  not  go  down  unto  thine  house?  And  Uriah  said  unto  David,  ^'The 
ark,  and  Israel,  and  Judah,  abide  in  tents;  and  my  'lord  Joab,  and  the 
servants  of  my  lord,  are  '"encamped  in  the  open  fields;  shall  I  then  go 
into  mine  house,  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  lie  with  my  wife?     As  thou 

12  livest,  and  as  thy  soid  liveth,  I  will  not  do  this  thing.  And  David  said 
to  Uriah,  "Tarry  here  to-day  also,  and  to-morrow  I  will  let  thee  depart. 
So  Uriah  abode  in  Jerusalem  that  day  and  the  morrow.  And  v/hen 
David  had  called  him,  he  did  eat  and  drink  before  him;  and  "he  made 
him  drunk:  and  at  even  he  went  out  to  lie  on  his  bed  with  the  servants 
of  his  lord,  but  went  not  down  to  his  house. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  that  David  ^ wrote  a  letter  to 

15  Joab,  and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  Uriah.  And  he  wrote  in  the  letter, 
saying.  Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  fore  front  of  the  "hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye 
^from  him,  that  he  may  ^be  smitten,  and  die. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joab  observed  the  city,  that  he  assigned 

17  Uriah  unto  a  place  where  he  knew  that  valiant  men  tce^'e.  And  the  men 
of  the  city  went  out  and  fought  with  Joab:  and  there  fell  some  of  the 
people  of  the  servants  of  David ;  and  Uriah  the  Hittite  died  also. 

18  Then  Joab  sent  and  told  David  all  the  things  concerning  the  war; 

19  and  charged  the  messenger,  saying.  When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of 

20  telling  tlie  matters  of  the  war  unto  the  king,  and  if  so  be  that  the  king's 
wrath  arise,  and  he  say  unto  thee,  Wherefore  a])proached  ye  so  nigh  unto 
the  city  when  ye  did  fight?  knew  ye  not  that  they  would  shoot  from  the 

21  wall?    Who   smote  'Abimelech  the   son  of  ^Jerubbesheth?   did  not  a 
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and  sent  and  told  David.  Some  immediate  mea- 
sures of  coucealing  tlieiv  sia  were  necessary,  as 
well  for  the  king's  honour  as  for  her  safety,  for 
death  was  the  punishment  of  an  adulteress  (Lev. 
XX.  10),  and  tlievefore  Uriah  was  ordered  home 
from  the  war. 

8.  Go  down  to  thy  house.  This  sudden  recall, 
the  manner  of  the  kiug,  his  frivolous  questions 
(v.  7),  and  his  urgency  for  Uriah  to  sleep  in  his 
own  house,  V'robably  awakened  suspicions  of  the 
cause  of  this  iirocednre.  there  followed  him  a 
mess  of  meat  from  the  king,  A  portion  of  meat 
from  the  royal  table,  sent  to  one's  own  house  or 
lodging,  is  one  of  the  greatest  comiiliments 
■which  an  Eastern  prince  can  pny.  9.  But  Uriah 
slept  at  the  door  of  the  king's  house.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  servants,  esiiecially  the  porters  or 
doorkeci)ers,  to  sleep  in  the  porch  or  long  gallery 
outside  the  doors— sometimes  on  a  stone  bench, 
sometimes  on  a  form  made  of  palm-fronds,  and 
very  often,  indeed  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
ground,  having  nothing  but  a  stone  for  a  pillow  ; 
and  the  gnards  of  the  Hebrew  king  did  the  same. 
Whatever  his  secret  susjiicious  might  have  been, 
Uriah's  refusal  to  indulge  in  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  jileasure,  and  his  determination  to  sleep 
"at  the  door  of  the  king's  house,"  arose  (v.  11) 
from  a  iiigh  and  honourable  sense  of  military  duty 
and  propriety.  11.  Israel,  and  Judah,  ahide  in 
tents  [ni3P3]— properly  in  booths.  Its  use,  how- 
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ever,  in  this  passage  to  signify  tenfs,  overturns 
one  of  the  favourite  objections  of  Colenso  (see  on 
Exod.  xii.  37).  But,  doubtless,  the  resolution  of 
Uriah  was  overruled  by  that  Providence  which 
brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  which  has  recorded 
this  sad  eydsode  for  the  warning  of  the  Church. 

1427.— Uriah  sl.vin". 

14.  David  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab  ...  15.  Set 
ye  Uriah  in  the  fore  front  of  the  hottest  battle. 
The  various  arts  and  stratagems  by  which  the 
king  tried  to  cajole  Uriah,  till  at  lust  he  resorted 
to  the  horrid  crime  of  murder,  the  cold  blooded 
cruelty  of  despatching  the  letter  by  the  hands  of 
the  gallant  but  much-wronged  soldier  himself,  tho 
enlistment  of  Joab  to  be  a  partaker  of  his  sin, 
the  heartless  affectation  of  mourning,  and  tho 
indecent  haste  of  his  piarriage  with  Bath-sheba, 
have  left  an  indelible  Stain  uiion  the  character  of 
David,  and  exhibit  a  yiainfully  humiliating  proof 
of  the  awful  lengths  to  which  the  best  of  men 
may  go  when  they  want  tho  restraining  grace  of 
God. 

18.  Then  Joab  sent  and  told  David,  &c.  The 
report  needs  no  comment.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  was  worthy  of  the  quarter  from  which  it 
came  ;  and  in  possessing  so  terrible  a  secret  as  the 
premeditated  murder  of  Uriah,  the  wily  Joab  per- 
ceived his  advantage,  not  only  for  an  understand- 
ing on  account  of  any  military  errors  he  might 
have  committed,  but  for  all  other  delinquencies. 


Nathan's  parable 


2  SAMUEL  XII. 


of  the  ewe-lamb. 


woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon  him  from  the  wall,  that  he  died 
in  Thebez?  why  went  ya  nigh  the  wall?  then  say  thou,  Thy  servant  Uriah 
the  Hittite  is  dead  also. 

22  So  the  messenger  went,  and  came  and  showed  David  all  that  Joab 

23  had  sent  him  for.  And  the  messenger  said  unto  David,  Surely  the  men 
prevailed  against  us,  and  came  out  unto  us  into  the  field,  and  we  were 

24  upon  them  even  unto  the  entering  of  the  gate.  And  the  shooters  shot 
from  oft'  the  wall  upon  thy  servants;  and  some  of  the  king's  servants  be 
dead,  and  thy  servant  Uriah  the  Hittite  is  dead  also.  Then  David  said 
unto  the  messenger,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  Joab,  Let  not  this  thing 
^displease  thee;  for  the  sword  devoureth  ^''one  as  well  as  another:  make 
thy  battle  more  strong  against  the  city,  and  overthrow  it;  and  encourage 
thou  him. 

And  when  the  wife  of  Uriah  heard  that  Uriah  her  husband  was  dead, 
she  mourned  for  her  husband.  And  when  the  mourning  was  past,  David 
sent  and  fetched  her  to  his  house,  and  she  'became  his  wife,  and  bare 
him  a  son. 

But  the  thing  that  David  had  done  "displeased  the  Lord.  AND  the 
Lord  sent  Nathan  unto  David.  And  "he  came  unto  him,  and  ^said  unto 
him.  There  were  two  men  in  one  city;  the  one  rich,  and  the  other  poor. 
The  rich  ma}i  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds;  but  the  poor  ma7i 
had  nothing,  save  one  little  ewe-lamb,  which  he  had  bought  and  nourished 
up;  and  it  grew  up  together  with  him,  and  with  his  children;  it  did  eat 
of  his  own  ^meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and 

4  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter.  And  there  came  a  traveller  unto  the  rich 
man;  and  he  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock,  and  of  his  own  herd,  to 
dress  for  the  wayfaring  man  that  was  come  unto  him;  but  took  the  poor 
man's  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for  the  man  that  was  come  to  him. 

5  And  David's  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man ;  and  he  said 
to  Nathan,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  ^ shall 

G  surely  die:  and  he  shall  restore  the  lamb  ''fourfold,  because  he  did  this 
thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity. 

7  And  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  man.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  I  '^  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel,  and  I  delivered  thee 

8  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul;  and  I  gave  thee  thy  master's  house,  and  thy 
master's  wives  into  thy  bosom,  and  gave  thee  the  house  of  Israel  and  of 
Judah ;  and  if  that  had  been  too  little,  I  would  moreover  have  given 

9  unto  thee  such  and  such  things.     Wherefore  ^hast  thou  -^despised  the 
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CHAP.  XIT.  1-6.— Nathan's  Parable. 

1.  tlie  Lord  sent  Natlian  unto  David.  The 
use  of  parables  is  a  favourite  style  of  speaking 
amongst  Oriental  people,  especially  in  the  con- 
veyance of  unwelcome  truth.  This  exquisitely 
jiathetic  parable  was  founded  on  a  common 
custom  of  pastoral  people  who  have  yiet  lambs, 
■which  they  bring  up  with  their  children,  and 
which  they  address  iu  terms  of  endearment.  The 
atrocity  of  the  real,  however,  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  fictitious  offence. 

6.  the  man  tliat  hath  done  this  thing  shall 
surely  die.  This  award  was  more  severe  than  the 
case  deserved,  or  than  was  warranted  by  the 
divine  statute  (Exod.  xxii.  1).  The  sympathies  of 
the  king  had  been  deeply  enlisted,  his  indignation 
arou.sed,  but  his  conscience  was  still  asleep;  and 
at  the  time  when  he  was  most  fatally  iudulgeut  to 
Lis  own  sins,  he  was  most  ready  to  condemn  the 
delinquencies  and  errors  of  others. 

7-2o. — He  applies  it  to  David,  who  confesses 
HIS  Sin,  and  is  pardoned. 

7.  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  man. 
These  awful  words  pierced  hia  heart,  aroused  his 
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conscience,  and  brought  him  to  bis  knees.  The 
sincerity  and  depth  of  his  penitential  sorrow  are 
evinced  by  the  jisalms  he  composed,  (Ps.  xxxii. ; 
li  ;  ciii.)  He  was  pardoned,  so  far  as  related  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Divine  favour.  But  as 
from  his  high  character  for  iiiety,  and  his  eminent 
rank  in  society,  his  deplorable  fall  was  calctdated 
to  do  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion,  it  was 
necessary  that  God  should  testify  His  abhorrence 
of  sin  by  leaving  even  His  own  servant  to  reap  the 
bitter  temporal  fruits.  David  was  not  himself 
doomed,  according  to  his  own  view  of  what  justice 
demanded  {v.  5);  but  he  had  to  suffer  a  quadruple 
expiation  in  the  successive  deaths  of  four  sons, 
besides  a  lengthened  train  of  other  evils.  8.  I 
gave  thee  thy  master's  house,  and  thy  master's 
wives.  The  phraseology  means  notliing  more  than 
that  God,  in  His  providence,  had  given  David,  as 
king  of  Israel,  everything  that  was  Saul's.  The 
history  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  that  lie 
never  actually  married  any  of  the  wives  of  Saul. 
But  the  harem  of  the  preceding  king  belongs, 
according  to  Oriental  notions,  as  a  part  of  the 
regalia,  to  his  successor  (see  on  cb.  iii.  7;  xvi.  21; 
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commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  evil  in  his  sight?    ^Thou  hast  killed 
Uriah  the  Hittite  with  the  sword,  and  hast  taken  his  wife  to  be  thy  wife, 

10  and  hast  slain  him  with  the  sword  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  Now 
therefore  ''  the  sword  shall  never  depart  from  thine  house ;  because  thou 
hast  despised  me,  and  hast  taken  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  to  be  thy 

11  wife.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  raise  up  evil  against  thee  out 
of  thine  own  house,  and  I  will  Hake  thy  wives  before  thine  eyes,  and 
give  them  unto  thy  neighbour,  and  he  shall  lie  with  thy  wives  in  the 

12  sight  of  this  sun.  For  thou  didst  it  secretly;  ■'but  I  will  do  this  thing 
before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun. 

13  And  *David  said  unto  Nathan,  'I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord. 
And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  The  Lord  also  hath  '"put  away  thy  sin ; 

14  thou  shalt  not  die.  Howbeit,  because  by  this  deed  thou  hast  given 
great  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  "to  blaspheme,  the  child  also 

15  that  is  born  unto  thee  shall  surely  die.  And  Nathan  departed  unto  his 
house. 

And  the  Lord  "struck  the  child  that  Uriah's  wife  bare  unto  David, 

16  and  it  was  very  sick.     David  therefore  ^besought  God  for  the  child;  and 

17  David  ^fasted,  and  went  in,  and  lay  ^all  night  upon  the  earth.  And 
the  elders  of  his  house  arose,  and  went  to  him,  to  raise  him  up  from  the 

18  earth:  but  he  would  not,  neither  did  he  eat  bread  with  them.  And  it 
came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  the  child  died.  And  the  servants 
of  David  feared  to  tell  him  that  the  child  was  dead:  for  they  said, 
Behold,  while  the  child  was  yet  alive,  we  spake  unto  him,  and  he  would 
not  hearken  unto  our  voice  :  how  will  he  then  *vex  himself,  if  we  tell  him 

19  that  the  child  is  dead?  But  when  David  saw  that  his  servants  whispered, 
David  perceived  that  the  child  was  dead:  therefore  David  said  unto  his 

20  servants.  Is  the  [child  dead  ?  And  they  said.  He  is  dead.  Then  David 
arose  from  the  earth,  and  washed,  and  'anointed  himself,  and  changed 
his  apparel,  and  came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  ^worshij^ped: 
then  he  came  to  his  own  house ;  and  when  he  required,  they  set  bread 

21  before  him,  and  he  did  eat.  Then  said  his  servants  unto  him.  What 
thing  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?  Thou  didst  fast  and  weep  for  the 
child,  while  it  was  alive ;  but  when  the  child  was  dead,  thou  didst  rise 

22  and  eat  bread.  And  he  said.  While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and 
wept:  'for  I  said.  Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gracious  to  me,  that 

23  the  child  may  live?  But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast?  can 
I  bring  him  back  again?  "I  shall  go  to  him,  but  'he  shall  not  return 
to  me. 
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1  Ki.  ii.  22).  11.  I  will  raise  up  evil  against  tliee 
out  of  thine  own  house,  &c.  The  prophet  speaks 
of  God  threatening  to  do  what  He  only  permitted 
to  be  done.  The  fact  is,  that  David's  loss  of 
character,  by  the  discovery  of  his  crimes,  tended, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  diminish  the 
respect  of  his  family,  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
bis  government,  and  to  encourage  the  prevalence 
of  many  disorders  throughout  his  kingdom, 

15.  the  Lord  struck  the  child .  .  .  and  it  was 
very  sick.  The  first  visible  chastisement  inflicted 
on  David  appeared  on  the  person  of  that  child 
which  was  the  evidence  and  monument  of  his 
guilt.  His  domestics  were  surprised  at  his  con- 
duct, and  in  explanation  of  the  singularity  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  custom  in  the  East  is 
to  leave  tlie  nearest  relative  of  a  deceased  person 
to  the  full  and  undisturbed  indulgence  of  his 
grief,  till,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  aft  faartha^ 
(John  xi.  17),  the  other  relatives  and  frieods  visit 
him,  invite  him  to  eat,  lead  him  to  a  bath,  and  bring 
him  a  change  of  dress,  which  is  necessaiy,  from 
his  having  sat  or  lain  on  the  ground.  The  sur- 
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prise  of  David's  servants,  then,  who  had  seen  his 
bitter  anguish  while  the  child  was  sick,  arose 
apparently  from  this,  that  when  he  found  it  was 
dead,  he  who  had  so  deeply  lamented,  arose  of 
himself  from  the  earth,  without  waiting  for  their 
coming  about  him,  immediately  bathed  and 
anointed  himself  with  perfumes,  as  Orientals  do 
when  they  go  into  society  (Ps.  xlv.  8 ;  Prov.  vii, 
17 ;  Amos  vi.  6),  instead  of  appearing  as  a  mourner, 
and,  after  worshipping  God  with  solemnity,  re- 
turned to  his  wonted  repast,  without  any  mter- 
EDsition  of  others.  In  this  short  passage  the 
iviue  names  are  used  with  greater  variation 
than  usual :  v.  15  has  [nin;]  Jehovah  (the  Lord); 
V.  16  has  [D'n'^Nn]  God;  and  in  v.  22  the  Hebrew 
text  has  Ipy^"^  Jehovah  (the  Lord),  where  in  our 
version  is  God.  Whether  the  sacred  historian 
was  guided  in  the  employment  of  these  names  by 
some  unknown  principle,  or  he  used  them  indis- 
criminately, it  is  difficult  to  decide.  But  certainly 
their  application  in  this  narrative  is  not  explicable 
on  any  theory  yet  propounded,  at  all  events  not 
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24  And  David  comforted  Bath-sheba  his  wife,  and  went  in  unto  her,  and 
lay  with  her;  and  ''she  bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  ^Solomon: 
and  the  Lord  loved  him.  And  he  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan  the 
prophet ;  and  he  called  his  name  ^  Jedidiah,  because  of  the  Lord. 

And  Joab  fought  against  ^Rabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammou,  and  took 

27  the  royal  city.     And  Joab  sent  messengers  to  David,  and  said,  I  have 

28  fought  against  Kabbah,  and  have  taken  '^the  city  of  waters.  Now  there- 
fore gather  the  rest  of  the  people  together,  and  encamp  against  the  city, 
and  take  it:  lest  I  take  the  city,  and  ^it  be  called  after  my  name.  And 
David  gathered  all  the  people  together,  and  went  to  Rabbah,  and  fought 
against  it,  and  took  it.  And  he  took  their  king's  crown  from  off  his 
head,  the  weight  Avhereof  teas  a  talent  of  gold  with  the  precious  stones : 
and  it  was  set  on  David's  head.  And  he  brought  forth  the  spoil  of  the 
city  ^in  great  abundance.  And  he  brought  forth  the  people  that  icere 
therein,  and  ^"put  t/iem  under  saws,  and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under 
axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  pass  through  the  brick-kiln :  and  thus  did 
he  unto  all  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  So  David  and  all  the 
people  returned  unto  Jerusalem. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  "that  Absalom  the  son  of  David  had  a 
fair  sister,  whose  name  teas  ''Tamar;  and  Amnon  the  son  of  David  loved 
her.  And  Amnon  was  so  vexed,  that  he  fell  sick  for  his  sister  Tamar;  for 
she  icas  a  virgin :  and  Amnon  thought  it  hard  for  him  to  do  any  thing 
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l)y  that  of  Hengstenherq  ('Pentateuch  on  the 
Karnes  of  God,'  i.,  pp.  213-231). 

24-25.— Solomon  is  born. 

24.  Bath-sheba .  .  .  bare  a  son,  and  he  called 
his  name  Solomon — i.  e. ,  peaceable,  * '  a  man  of  rest  " 
(see  on  1  Chr.  xxii.  9).  But  Kathan  gave  him  the 
name  of  Jedidiah  [n;nn;;  i.e.,  friend  of,  or  be- 
loved by,  Jehovah.  David  also  signifies  beloved. 
'  Jedidiah,  therefore,  was  a  second  David,  and 
the  two  in  type  were  but  one  in  fact  and  future 
fulfilment'  {Barrett's  'Minuti£e  of  Prophecy')],  by 
command  of  God,  or  perhaps  only  as  an  expression 
of  God's  love.  This  love,  and  the  noble  gifts 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  considering  the 
criminality  of  the  marriage  from  which  he  sprang, 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Divine  goodness  and 
grace. 

26  31.— Kabbah  is  taken. 

26.  Joab  fought  against  Rabbah.  The  time 
during  which  this  siege  lasted,  since  the  inter- 
course with  Bath-sheba — and  the  birth  of  at  least 
one  child,  if  not  two,  occurred  during  the  progress 
of  it — probably  extended  over  two  years.  27.  the 
city  of  waters.  Rabbah,  like  Aroer,  was  divided 
into  two  parts — one,  the  lower  town,  insulated  by 
the  winding  course  of  the  Jabbok,  which  flowed 
almost  round  it,  and  the  upper  and  stronger  town, 
called  the  royal  city,  from  its  being  the  seat  of  the 
Ammonite  government,  and  containing  the  palace 
of  the  king.  Here  was  kept  the  iron  bedstead  of 
Og,  as  an  antique  relic,  indicating  the  stature  and 
strength  of  the  gigantic  king  of  Bashan,  The  first 
was  taken  by  Joab,  but  the  honour  of  capturing 
so  strongly  a  fortified  place  as  the  other  was  an 
honour  reserved  for  the  king  himself.  28.  encamp 
against  the  city,  and  take  it.  It  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  Oriental  despots  to  monopolize 
military  honours  ;  and  as  the  ancient  world  knew 
nothing  of  the  modern  refinement  of  kings  gaining 
victories  by  their  generals,  so  Joab  sent  for  David 
to  command  the  final  assault  in  person.  A  large 
force  was  levied  for  the  purpose.  David,  without 
much  difficulty,  captured  the  royal  city,  and 
obtained  possession  of  its  immense  wealth,  lest  I 
take  the  city,  and  it  be  called  after  my  name. 
The  circumstance  of  a  city  receiving  a  new  name 
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after  some  great  person,  as  Alexandria,  Constan- 
tinople, Hyderabad,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  East.  30. 
he  took  their  king's  crown  from  off  his  head. 
While  the  treasures  of  the  city  were  given  as 
plunder  to  his  soldiers,  David  reserved  to  himself 
the  crown,  which  was  of  rarest  value.  Its  great 
weight  makes  it  probable  that  it  was,  like  many 
ancient  crowns,  not  worn,  but  suspended  over  the 
head,  or  fixed  on  a  canopy  on  the  top  of  the 
throne;  and  its  value  a  talent  of  gold  —  £5,000 
sterling,  the  precious  stones— Hebrew,  stone ; 
according  to  Josejihus,  a  sardonyx,— was  a  round 
ball  composed  of  pearls  and  other  jewels,  which 
was  in  the  crown,  and  probably  taken  out  of  it,  to 
be  inserted  in  David's  own  crown.  31.  he  brought 
forth  the  people .  .  .  and  put  them  under  saws, 
&c.  This  excessive  severity  and  employment  of 
tortures  which  the  Hebrews  on  no  other  occasion 
are  recorded  to  have  practised,  must  have  been 
resorted  to  as  an  act  of  retributive  justice  on  a 
people  who  were  infamous  for  their  cruelties  (1 
Sam.  xL  2;  Amos  i.  13).  JosejyJius  ('Antiquities,' 
b.  vii.,  ch.  vii.,  sec.  5),  who  gives  the  same  account 
as  in  our  version,  speaks  of  the  conqueror  torturing 
the  Ammonites  before  putting  them  to  death. 
But  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  and  the  honour  of 
David's  name,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no 
such  barbarities  were  inflicted,  and  that  the 
language  of  the  sacred  historian  is  susceptible  of 
a  meaning  consistent  with  the  infliction  of  much 
milder  punishment.  He  put  them  (to  labour)  in 
saws,  iron  mines,  and  brick-kilns.  In  other  words, 
he  retluced  the  captive  Ammonites  to  the  condition 
of  slaves,  employing  them  in  such  manual  services, 
as  sawyers,  miners,  hewers  of  wood,  and  similar 
exhaustingoccupations,  as  were  suited  only  to  the 
most  humble  and  menial  condition  (see  on  1  Chr. 
XX.  3). 

CHAP.  XIII.  1-5.— Amnon  loves  Tamar. 

1.  Tamar— daughter  of  David  by  Maachah  (ch. 
iii.  3).  2.  ior  she  was  a  virgin.  Unmarried 
daughters  were  kept  in  close  seclusion  from  the 
company  of  men  ;  no  strangers,  nor  even  their 
relatives  of  the  other  sex,  being  permitted  to  see 
them    without  the    presence    of    witnesses.      Of 
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3  to  her.     But  Amnon  bad  a  friend,  whose  name  was  Jonadab,  *the  son  of 

4  Shimeah,  David's  brother:  and  Jonadab  was  a  very  subtil  man.  And  he 
said  unto  him,  Why  art  thou,  being  the  king's  son,  ^lean  ^from  day  to 
day?  wilt  thou  not  tell  me?     And  Amnon  said  unto  him,  ''I  love  Tamar, 

5  my  brother  Absalom's  sister.  And  Jonadab  said  unto  him.  Lay  thee 
down  on  thy  bed,  and  make  thyself  sick :  and  when  thy  father  cometh  to 
see  thee,  say  uuto  him,  I  pray  thee,  let  my  sister  Tamar  come  and  give 
me  meat,  and  dress  the  meat  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  see  it,  and  eat  it  at 

6  her  hand.  So  Amnon  lay  down,  and  made  himself  sick:  and  when  the 
king  was  come  to  see  him,  Amnon  said  unto  the  king,  I  pray  thee,  let 
Tamar  my  sister  come  and  ^make  me  a  couple  of  cakes  in  my  siglit,  that 
I  may  eat  at  her  hand. 

7  Then  David  sent  home  to  Tamar,  saying.  Go  now  to  thy  brother 

8  Amnon's  house,  and  dress  him  meat.  So  Tamar  went  to  her  brother 
Amnon's   house;   and   he  was   laid   down.     And  she  took  ^flour,  and 

9  kneaded  it,  and  made  cakes  in  his  sight,  and  did  bake  tlie  cakes.  And 
she  took  a  pan,  and  poured  them  out  before  him :  but  he  refused  to  eat. 
And  Amnon  said,  -^Have  out  all  men  from  me.  And  they  went  out  every 
man  from  him.  And  Amnon  said  unto  Tamar,  Bring  the  meat  into  the 
chamber,  that  I  may  eat  of  thine  hand.  And  Tamar  took  the  cakes 
which  she  had  made,  and  brought  them  into  the  chamber  to  Amnon  her 
brother.     And  when  she  had  brought  them  unto  him  to  eat,  he  ^took  hold 

12  of  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Come  lie  with  me,  my  sister.  And  she  answered 
him.  Nay,  my  brother,  do  not  *  force  me;  for  ^no  such  thing  ought  to  be 

13  done  in  Israel:  do  not  thou  this  ''folly.  And  I,  whither  shall  I  cause  my 
shame  to  go?  and  as  for  thee,  tliou  shalt  be  as  one  of  the  fools  in  Israel. 
Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  speak  unto  the  king;  *for  he  will  not  witlihold 

14  me  from  thee.  Ilowbeit  he  would  not  hearken  unto  her  voice;  but,  being 
stronger  than  she,  forced  ■'her,  and  lay  with  her. 

Then  Amnon  hated  her ''exceedingly;  so  that  the  hatred  wherewith 
he  hated  her  teas  greater  than  the  love  wherewith  he  had  loved  lier. 
And  Amnon  said  unto  her,  Arise,  be  gone.     And  she  said  unto  liim,l 
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course,  Amnon  must  have  seen  Tamar,  for  he  had 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  her,  which,  though 
forbidden  by  the  law  (Lev.  xviii.  11),  yet,  with 
the  sanction  of  Abraham's  example  (Gen.  xx.  12), 
and  the  comraou  practice  in  neighbouring  coun- 
tries for  princes  to  marry  their  half  sisters,  he 
seems  not  to  have  considered  an  improjier  con- 
nection. But  he  had  no  means  of  making  it  known 
to  her  ;  and  the  pain  of  that  disapjioiutment  prey- 
ing upon  his  mind,  produced  a  visible  change  on 
his  a]>pearance  and  health.  3.  Jonadab,  the  son 
of  Shimeah— or  Shammah  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9),  who 
was  one  of  David's  brothers.  Although  none  of 
them  were  promoted  to  places  of  honour  and 
emolument  under  government,  probably  from  the 
feelings  of  alienation  that  subsisted  between  the 
king  and  his  brethren,  David  seems  to  have 
acted  iu  a  kindly  sjiivit  towards  their  children ; 
and  the  case  of  Jonadab  is  one  of  several  known 
instances  in  which  he  had  these  young  relatives 
about  his  court.  By  the  counsel  and  coutrivance 
of  this  scheming  cousin  a  plan  was  devised  for 
obtaining  an  unrestricted  interview  witli  the 
object  of  his  attachment,  my  hrother  Absalom's 
sister.  In  Eastern  countries,  where  polygamy 
])revails,  the  girls  are  considered  to  be  under  the 
special  care  and  protection  of  their  uterine  brother, 
who  is  the  guardian  of  their  interests  and  their 
honour,  even  more  than  their  father  himself  (see 
on  Gen.  xxxiv.  6-2o). 

C-27.  — He  DEFiLr.s  her. 

6.  Amnon  lay  down,  and  made  Mmself  slcli. 
24() 


The  Orientals  are  great  adepts  in  feigning  sick- 
ness, whenever  tliey  have  any  objecb  to  accomplish, 
let  Tamar  my  sister  come  and  make  me  a  couple 
of  cakes  [mnnS] — delicate  cakes,  with  stimulating 

seeds  in  them ;  omelets,  pjancakes  [Septuagint, 
KoWvpi&a^'].  To  the  king  Amnon  spoke  of  Tamar 
as  'his  sister,' a  term  artfully  designed  to  hood- 
wink his  father;  and  the  request  appeared  so 
natural,  the  delicate  appetite  of  a  sick  man 
requiring  to  be  humoured,  that  the  king  ]iromised 
to  send  her.  The  cakes  seem  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  fancy  bread,  in  the  i)reparation  of  which  Oriental 
ladies  take  great  delight ;  and  Tamar,  flattei-ed  by 
the  invitation,  lost  no  time  in  rendering  the  re- 
quired service  in  the  house  of  her  sick  brother. 

13.  00  not  force  me.  The  remonstrances  and 
arguments  of  Tamar  were  so  affecting  and  so 
strong,  that  had  not  Amnon  been  violently  goaded 
on  by  the  lustful  )>assion  of  which  he  had  become 
the  slave,  they  mnst  have  prevailed  with  him  to 
desist  from  his  infamous  purpose.  In  bidding 
him,  however,  "speak  to  the  king,  for  he  will  not 
withhold  me  from  thee,"  it  is  lirobable  that  she 
urged  this  as  her  last  resource,  saying  anything 
she  thought  would  please  him,  in  order  to  escape 
for  the  present  out  of  his  hands. 

15.  Then  Amnon  hated  her  exceedingly.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  ]iersons  instigated  by  violent  and 
irregular  passions  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other. In  Amnon's  case  tiie  sudden  revulsion  is 
easily  accounted  for;  the  atrocity  of  his  conduct, 
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There  is  no  cause :  this  evil  in  sending  me  away  is  greater  than  the  other 

17  that  thou  didst  unto  me.  But  he  would  nob  hearken  unto  her.  Then 
he  called  his  servant  that  ministered  unto  him,  and  said,  Put  now  this 

18  woman  out  from  me,  and  bolt  the  door  after  her.  And  she  had  *a 
garment  of  divers  colours  upon  her:  for  with  such  robes  were  the  king's 
daughters  that  icere  virgins  apparelled.  Then  his  servant  brought  her 
out,  and  bolted  the  door  after  her. 

19  And  Tamar  put  'ashes  on  her  head,  and  rent  her  garment  of  divers 
colours  that  was  on  her,  and  '"laid  her  hand  on  her  head,  and  went  on 

20  crying.  And  Absalom  her  brother  said  unto  her,  Hath  ^Amnon  thy 
brother  been  with  thee?  But  hold  now  thy  peace,  my  sister:  he  is  thy 
brother;  ^ regard  not  this  thing.  So  Tamar  remained  ^desolate,  in  her 
brother  Absalom's  house. 

21  But  when  king  David  heard  of  all  these  things,  he  was  very  wroth. 

22  And  Absalom  spake  unto  his  brother  Amnon  neither  good  nor  bad:  for 
Absalom   hated  "Amnon,   because   he   had    forced   his    sister    Tamar. 

23  And  it  came  to  jiass  after  two  full  years,  that  Absalom  "had  sheep- 
shearers  in  Baal-hazor,  which  is  beside  ^Ephraim:  and  Absalom  invited 

24  all  the  king's  sons.  And  Absalom  came  to  the  king,  and  said.  Behold  now, 
thy  servant  hath  sheep-shearers;  let  the  king,  I  beseech  thee,  and  his 

25  servants,  go  with  thy  servant.  And  the  king  said  to  Absalom,  Nay,  my  son, 
let  U3  not  all  now  go,  lest  we  be  chargeable  unto  thee.     And  he  pressed 

26  him  :  howbeit  he  would  not  go,  but  blessed  him.  Then  said  Absalom,  If 
not,  I  pray  thee,  let  my  brother  Amnon  go  with  us.     And  the  king  said 

27  unto  him.  Why  should  he  go  with  thee?  But  Absalom  pressed  him,  that 
he  let  Amnon  and  all  the  king's  sons  go  with  him. 
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with  all  the  feelings  of  shame,  remorse,  and  dread 
of  exposure  and  punishment,  now  burst  upon  his 
mind,  rendering  the  presence  of  Tamar  intoler- 
ably painful  to  him.  17.  bolt  tlie  door  after  her. 
The  street  door  of  houses  in  the  East  is  always 
kept  barred,  the  bolts  being  of  wood.  In  the  great 
mansions,  where  a  porter  stands  at  the  outside, 
this  precaution  is  dispensed  with  ;  and  the  circum- 
stance, therefore,  of  a  prince  giving  an  order  so  un- 
usual shows  the  vehement  perturbation  of  Amnon's 
mind.  18.  a  garment  of  divers  colours  [n;h3 
D'Dg]— a  tunic  reaching  to  the  ]ialras  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet,  worn  by  the  youths  of  both 
sexes  belonging  to  tlie  upper  classes  {Gesenius, 
following  ^o.se/j/iHS,  'Antiquities,'  b.  vii.,  ch.  viii., 
sec.  1).  Most  writers,  however,  interpret  the 
words  as  denoting  a  tunic  of  various  coloured 
])atohes  sewed  together,  afterwards  woven  [Sep- 
tuagint,  xLTuiv  KapTrojTos],  having  figures  of  vari- 
ous colours  inwoven  or  embroidered  on  them  [see 
on  Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  where  the  Septuagint  has  x'-'^'^" 
•Ko'iKoXo^,  a  variegated  coat].  As  embroidery  in 
ancient  times  was  the  occuiiation  or  jjastime  of 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  the  possession  of  these 
party-coloured  garments  was  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion:  they  were  worn  exclusivelyby  young  women 
of  royal  condition.  Since  the  art  of  manufacturing 
cloth  stuffs  has  made  so  great  progress,  dresses  of 
this  variegated  description  are  more  common  in 
the  East. 

19.  Tamar  put  ashes  on  her  head,  and  rent 
her  garment  of  divers  colours  .  .  .  laid  her  hand 
on  her  head,  and  went  on  crying— i.  e.,  sobbing. 
Oriental  manners  would  probably  see  notliing 
beyond  a  strong  sense  of  the  injury  she  had  sus- 
tained, if  Tamar  actually  rent  her  dress.  But  as 
her  veil  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  iirobable  that 
Amnon  had  turned  her  out  of  doors  without  it, 
and  she  raised  her  hand  with  the  design  to  con- 
ceal her  face.  By  these  signs,  esiiecially  the 
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rending  of  her  distinguishing  robe,  Absalom  at 
once  conjectui'ed  what  had  taken  i)lace.  Recom- 
mending her  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  not  publish 
her  own  and  her  family's  dishonour,  he  took  no 
notice  of  it  to  Amnon.  But  all  the  while  he  was 
in  secret  '  nursing  his  wrath,  to  keep  it  warm,' 
and  only  '  biding  his  time '  to  avenge  his  sister's 
wrongs,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  heir-ayijiarent, 
]ierhaps  further  also  his  ambitious  designs.  20. 
Tamar  remained  desolate  in  her  brother  Ab- 
salom's house.  He  was  her  natural  protector,  as 
Simeon  and  Levi  were  of  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.);  and 
the  children  of  polygamists  lived  by  themselves, 
as  if  they  constituted  different  families. 

21.  when  king  David  heard  of  all  these  things, 
he  was  very  wroth.  It  cannot  be  supposed  but 
that  David  would  be  grieved  and  incensed  at  so 
gross  an  outrage,  perjietrated  by  a  member  of  his 
own  family.  In  our  version  his  indignation  merely 
is  declared,  without  the  infliction  of  any  penaltj', 
whether  by  degradation  or  banishment  from  court. 
[A  leniency  so  singular  and  misplaced  is  accounted 
for  by  a  sentence  which  is  found  in  the  Septua- 
gint version,  kul  ovk  LXuTnim  to  irvevna  'Afxvwv 
Tov  vlov  avTov  oTi  iiycnra  aiWoi/,  ori  tt/jcototok'os 
au-rov  jjy,  but  he  did  not  vex  the  mind  of  Amnou 
his  son,  for  he  loved  him,  because  he  was  his  first- 
born son.  (See  also  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b. 
vii.,  ch.  viii.,  sec.  2,  where  the  same  clause  occurs, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  both  drew  it  from 
the  same  source,  the  ancient  Hebrew  text  of  this 
book).]  23.  Absalom  had  sheep-shearers  in  Baal- 
hazor,  which  is  beside  Ephraim.  A  sheep-shear- 
ing feast  is  a  grand  occasion  in  the  East.  A  hsalom, 
proposing  to  give  such  an  entertainment  at  his 
estate  in  Baal-hazor,  about  eight  miles  north-east 
of  Jerusalem,  near  a  town  called  Ephraim  (Josh. 
xi.  10),  he  first. invited  the  king  and  his  court, 
but  the  king  declining,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
expense  to  wiiich  the  recejition  of  royalty  would 
subject  his  son,  Absalom  then  limited  the  in  vita- 
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28  Now  Absalom  had  commanded  his  servants,  saying,  Mark  ye  now  when 
Amnon's  *  heart  is  merry  with  wine,  and  when  I  say  unto  you.  Smite 
Amnon;    then  kill  him,  fear  not:   i'' have  not  I   commanded  you?  be 

29  courao-eous,  and  be  ^^  valiant.  And  the  servants  of  Absalom  did  unto 
Amnon  as  Absalom  had  commanded:  then  all  the  king's  sons  arose,  and 
every  man  ^-gat  him  up  upon  his  mule,  and  fled. 

30  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  they  were  in  the  way,  that  tidings  came  to 
David,  saying,  Absalom  hath  slain  all  the  king's  sons,  and  there  is  not 

31  one  of  them  left.     Then  the  king  arose,  and  '"tare  his  garments,  and  *lay 

32  on  the  earth ;  and  all  his  servants  stood  by  with  their  clothes  rent.  And 
Jonadab,  the  son  of  Shimeah,  David's  brother,  answered  and  said,  Let 
not  my  lord  suppose  that  they  liave  slain  all  the  young  men  the  king's 
sons;  for  Amnon  only  is  dead:  for  by  the  ^^appointment  of  Absalom 
this  hath  been  ^'^  determined  from  the  day  that  he  forced  his  sister  Tamar. 

33  Now  therefore  'let  not  my  lord  the  king  take  the  thing  to  his  heart,  to 

34  think  that  all  the  king's  sons  are  dead:  for  Amnon  only  is  dead.  But 
Absalom  fled. 

And  the  young  man  that  kept  the  watch  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  there  came  much  people  by  the  way  of  the  hill  side  behind 

35  him.     And  Jonadab  said  unto  the  king.  Behold,  the  king's  sons  come: 

36  ^^as  thy  servant  said,  so  it  is.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking,  that,  behold,  the  king's  sons  came,  and  lifted 
up  their  voice  and  wept :  and  the  king  also  and  all  his  servants  wept 
^•"very  sore. 

37  But  Absalom  fled,  and  went  to  "Talmai,  the  son  of  ^"Ammihud,  king 
of  Geshur.     And  David  mourned  for  his  son  every  day. 

38  So  Absalom  fled,  and  went  to  'Geshur,  and  was  there  thi-ee  years. 

39  And  the  soul  of  king  David  ^^longed  to  go  forth  unto  Absalom:  for  he 
was  comforted  coRcerning  Amnon,  seeing  he  was  dead. 

14      NOW  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  perceived  that  tlie  king's  heart  was 

2  toward  Absalom.     And  Joab  sent  to  "Tekoah,  and  fetched  thence  a  wise 

woman,  and  said  unto  her,  I  pray  tliee,  feign  thj^self  to  be  a  mourner,  and 

''put  on  now  mourning  apparel,  and  anoint  not  thyself  with  oil,  but  be  as 
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tion  to  the  king's  sons,  which  David  the  more 
readily  agreed  to,  iu  the  hope  that  it  might  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  brotherly  harmony  and  union. 

28-36. — Amnon  is  slain. 

28.  when  Amnon's  heart  is  merry  with  wine 
.  .  .  kill  him,  fear  not.  On  a  preconcerted  signal 
from  their  master,  the  servants,  rushing  upon 
Amnon,  slew  him  at  the  table,  while  the  rest  of 
the  brothers,  horror  struck,  and  apprehending  a 
general  massacre,  fled  in  affrighted  haste  to  Jeru- 
salem. 29.  every  man  gat  him  up  upon  his  mule. 
This  had  become  the  favourite  equipage  of  the 
great.  King  David  himself  had  a  state  mule  (1 
Ki.  i.  .33).  The  Syrian  mules  are,  iu  activity, 
strength,  and  capabilities,  still  far  superior  to  ours. 

30.  tidings  came  to  David,  saying,  Absalom 
hath  slain  all  the  king's  sons.  It  was  natural 
that,  in  the  consternation  and  tumult  caused  by 
so  atrocious  a  deed,  an  exaggerated  report  should 
reach  the  court,  which  was  iil'.inged  into  the 
depths  of  grief  and  despair.  But  the  information 
of  Jonadab,  who  seems  to  have  been  jirivy  to  the 
design,  and  the  arrival  of  the  other  princes,  made 
known  the  real  extent  of  the  catastrophe. 

37-39.  —Absalom  flees  to  Talmai. 

37.  Absalom  fled,  and  went  to  Talmai.  The  law 
as  to  premeditated  murder  (Num.  xxxv.  21)  gave 
him  no  hope  of  remaining  with  impunity  in  his 
own  conntry ;  the  cities  of  refuge  could  afiford  him 
no  sanctuary;  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  taking  refuge  at  the  court  of  (jeshur 
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with  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  would  doubt- 
less approve  of  his  conduct. 

39.  the  soul  of  king  David  longed  to  go  forth 
unto  Absalom.  The  verb,  being  feminine,  does  not 
refer  to  David,  neither  is  it  correct  to  say  that 
David  longed  to  go  forth  to  Absalom ;  for  there  is 
no  ground  to  sujipose  that  he  entertained  either 
an  intention  or  a  wish  to  visit  his  exiled  son.  The 
clause  should  be  rendered:  The  auger  of  king 
David  ceased  to  go  (left  off  going)  forth  against 
Absalom.  In  this  sense  the  verb  is  used,  ch.  xi. 
1;  Gen.  xiv.  IS,  in  a] )parent  efforts  to  pursue  the 
fratricide,  and  bring  him  to  condign  punishment 
for  his  crime.  [So  the  Septuagint  renders  it 
Kal  eKoiracrev  6  fiamXev^  AauiS  tov  e'^eAf^tlu  ttjios 
'Aftc(Ta-a\u}fji,_  and  king  David  ceased  from  the 
labour  of  going  out  against  Absalom.] 

CHAP.  XIV.  I-2I.— Joab  instructs  a  Woman 
OF  Tekoah. 

2.  Joab  sent  to  Tekoah,  and  fetched  thence  a 
wise  woman.  The  king  was  strongly  attached  to 
Absalom  ;  and  having  uow  got  over  his  sorrow  for 
the  violent  death  of  Amnon,  was  desirous  of  again 
enjoying  the  society  of  his  favourite  son,  who  had 
uow  been  three  long  years  absent.  But  a  di-ead  of 
public  opinion,  and  a  regard  to  the  public  interests, 
made  him  hesitate  about  recalling  or  pardoning 
his  guilty  son;  and  Joab,  whose  discerning  mind 
X)erceived  this  struggle  between  parental  affection 
and  royal  duty,  devised  a  plan  for  relieving  the 
scruples,   and   at   the   same  time  gratifying  the 
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3  a  woman  that  had  a  long  time  mourned  for  the  dead ;  and  come  to  the 
king,  and  speak  on  this  manner  unto  him.  So  Joab  '^put  the  words  in 
her  mouth. 

4  And  when  the  woman  of  Tekoah  spake  to  the  king,  she  ''fell  on  her 

5  face  to  the  ground,  and  did  obeisance,  and  said,  ^Help,  0  king!  And 
the  king  said  unto  her,  What  aileth  thee?     And  she  answered,  *I  avi 

6  indeed  a  widow  woman,  and  mine  husband  is  dead.  And  thy  handmaid 
had  two  sons,  and  they  two  strove  together  in  the  field,  and  there  was 

7  ^none  to  part  them,  but  the  one  smote  the  other,  and  slew  him.  And, 
behold,  -^the  whole  family  is  risen  against  thine  handmaid,  and  they  said, 
Deliver  him  that  smote  his  brother,  that  we  may  kill  him,  for  the  life  of 
his  brother  whom  he  slew;  and  we  will  destroy  the  heir  also:  and  so  they 
shall  quench  my  coal  which  is  left,  and  shall  not  leave  to  my  husband 

8  neither  name  nor  remainder  ^upon  the  earth.  And  the  king  said  unto 
the  woman,  Go  to  thine  house,  and  I  will  give  charge  concerning  thee. 

9  And  the  woman  of  Tekoah  said  unto  the  king,  My  lord,  0  king,  ^the 
iniquity  be  on  me,  and  on  my  father's  house;  ''and  the  king  and  his 

10  throne  be  guiltless.     And  the  king  said.  Whosoever  saith  ought  unto  thee, 

1 1  bring  him  to  me,  and  he  shall  not  touch  thee  any  more.  Then  said  she, 
I  pray  thee,  let  the  king  remember  the  Lord  thy  God,  *that  thou  wouldest 
not  sufier  Hhe  revengers  of  blood  to  destroy  any  more,  lest  they  destroy 
my  son.  And  he  said,  ^As  the  Lokd  liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of 
thy  son  fall  to  the  earth. 

12  Then  the  woman  said.  Let  thine  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  one  word 

13  unto  my  lord  the  king.  And  he  said,  Say  on.  And  the  woman  said, 
Wherefore  then  hast  thou  thought  such  a  thing  against  the  ^people  of 
God?  for  the  king  doth  speak  this  thing  as  one  which  is  faulty,  in  that 

14  the  king  doth  not  fetch  home  again  his  'banished.  For  we  ™must  needs 
die,  and  are  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up 
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wishes,  of  his  master.  Having  procured  a  country- 
woman of  superior  intelligence  and  address,  he 
directed  her  to  seek  an  audience  of  the  king,  and 
by  soliciting  his  royal  interposition  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  domestic  grievance,  convince  him  that 
the  life  of  a  murderer  might  in  some  cases  be 
saved.  Tekoah  was  about  twelve  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem  and  six  south  of  Bethlehem;  and  the 
design  of  bringing  a  woman  from  such  a  distance 
was  to  xirevent  either  the  petitioner  being  known 
or  the  truth  of  her  story  e.asily  investigated.  But 
the  whole  spirit  of  knowledge  and  retiuemeut  in 
the  kingdom  at  that  time  dwelt  in  the  south  (cf. 
1  Ki.  V.  10;  1  Chr.  ii.  6;  Jer.  xlix.  7;  Obad.  8). 
Her  speech  was  in  the  form  of  a  parable:  tlie  cir- 
cumstances, the  language,  the  manner,  well  suited 
to  the  occasion,  represented  a  case  as  like  David's 
as  it  was  policy  to  make  it,  so  as  not  to  be 
prematurely  discovered.  Having  got  the  king 
I)ledged,  she  avowed  it  to  be  her  design  to  satisfy 
the  royal  conscience  that,  in  pardoning  Absalom, 
he  was  doing  nothing  more  tliau  he  would  have 
done  in  the  case  of  a  stranger,  where  there  could 
be  no  imputation  of  jiartiality.  The  device 
succeeded.  David  traced  its  origin  to  Joab ;  and, 
secretly  jileased  at  obtaining  the  judgment  of 
that  rough  but  generally  sound-thinking  soldier, 
commissioned  him  to  repair  to  Geshur,  and  bring 
home  his  exiled  sou. 

7.  they  shall  quencli  my  coal  which  is  left. 
The  life  of  man  is  compared  in  Scripture  to  a  light. 
To  quench  the  light  of  Israel  (ch.  xxi.  17)  is  to 
destroy  the  king's  life;  to  ordain  a  lamp  for  any 
one  (Ps.  cxxxii.  17)  is  to  grant  him  posterity;  to 
quench  a  coal  signifies  here  the  extinction  of  this 
woman's  only  remaining  hope  that  the  name  and 
family  of  her  husband  would  be  preserved.  The 
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figure  is  a  beautiful  one:  a  coal,  live,  but  lying 
under  a  heap  of  embers— all  that  she  had  to  re- 
kindle her  fire— to  light  her  lamp  in  Israel 

9.  the  woman  .  .  .  said  ...  0  king,  the  iniquity 
be  on  me— i.e.,  the  iniquity  of  arresting  the  course 
of  justice  and  pardoning  a  homicide,  whom  the 
Goel  was  bound  to  slay  wherever  he  might  find 
him,  unless  iu  a  city  of  refuge.  Tliis  was 
exceeding  the  royal  prerogative,  and  acting  in  the 
character  of  an  absolute  monarch.  The  woman's 
language  refers  to  a  common  precaution  taken  by 
the  Hebrew  judges  aud  magistrates,  solemnly  to 
transfer  from  themselves  the  responsibility  of  the 
blood  they  doomed  to  be  shed,  either  to  the 
accusers  or  the  criminals  (ch.  i.  16;  iii.  28);  and 
sometimes  the  accusers  took  it  upon  themselves 
(Matt,  xxvii.  25). 

13.  Wherefore  then  hast  thou  thought,  &c. 
Her  argument  may  be  made  clear  in  the  following 
paraphrase: — You  have  granted  me  the  pardon 
of  a  sou  who  had  slain  his  brother,  and  yet  you 
will  not  grant  to  your  subjects  the  restoration  of 
Absalom,  whose  criminality  is  not  greater  than 
my  son's,  since  he  killed  his  brother  in  similar 
circumstances. of  provocation.  Absalom  has  reason 
to  complain  that  he  is  treated  by  his  own  father 
more  sternly  and  severely  than  the  meanest  subject 
in  the  realm  ;  and  the  whole  nation  will  have  cause 
for  saying  that  the  king  shows  more  attention  to 
the  petition  of  a  humble  woman  than  to  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  a  whole  kingdom.  The  death  of 
my  son  is  a  private  loss  to  my  family,  while  the 
preservation  of  Absalom  is  the  common  interest 
of  all  Israel,  who  now  look  to  him  as  your 
successor  on  the  throne.  14.  we  .  .  .  are  as  water 
spilt  on  the  ground,  &c.  Metaphors  are  suggested 
by  natural  feelings,  or  originate  from  local  pecu- 
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again :  ^neither  doth  God  respect  any  person:  yet  doth  he  "devise  means, 

15  that  his  banished  be  not  expelled  from  him.  Now  therefore  that  I  am 
come  to  speak  of  this  thing  unto  my  lord  the  king,  it  is  because  the  people 
have  made  me  afraid:  and  thy  handmaid  said,  I  will  now  speak  unto  the 
king;  it  may  be  that  the  king  will  perform  the  request  of  his  handmaid. 

16  For  the  king  will  hear,  to  deliver  his  handmaid  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
man  that  would  destroy  me  and  my  son  together  out  of  the  inheritance 
of  God.  Tlien  thine  handmaid  said.  The  word  of  my  lord  the  king  shall 
now  be  ^comfortable:  for  "as  an  angel  of  God,  so  is  my  lord  the  king,  '^to 
discern  good  and  bad;  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  will  be  with  thee. 

Then  the  king  answered  and  said  unto  the  woman.  Hide  not  from  me, 
I  pray  thee,  the  thing  tliat  I  shall  ask  thee.     And  the  woman  said.  Let 

19  my  lord  the  king  now  speak.  And  the  king  said,  Is  not  the  hand  of  Joab 
with  thee  in  all  this?  And  the  woman  answered  and  said.  As  thy  soul 
liveth,  my  lord  the  king,  none  can  turn  to  tlie  right  hand  or  to  the  left 
from  ought  that  my  lord  the  king  hath  spoken:  for  thy  servant  Joab,  he 

20  bade  me,  and  he  put  all  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  thine  handmaid :  to 
fetch  about  this  form  of  speech  hath  thy  servant  Joab  done  this  thing: 
and  my  lord  is  wise,  ^according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God,  to 
know  all  things  that  are  in  the  earth. 

21  And  the  king  said  unto  Joab,  Behold  now,  I  have  done  this  tiling:  go 

22  therefore,  bring  the  young  man  Absalom  again.  And  Joab  fell  to  the 
ground  on  his  face,  and  bowed  himself,  and  ^thanked  the  king:  and 
Joab  said.  To-day  thy  servant  knoweth  that  I  have  found  grace  in  thy 
sight,  my  lord,  0  king,  in  that  the  king  hath  fulfilled  the  request  of  ''his 
servant.     So  Joab  arose,  ^and  went  to  Geshur,  and  brought  Absalom  to 

24  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  said.  Let  him  turn  to  his  own  house,  and  let 
him  ''not  see  my  face.  So  Absalom  returned  to  his  own  house,  and  saw 
not  the  king's  face. 

^"But  in  all  Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so  much  praised  as  Absalom 
for  his  beauty:  *from  the  sole  of  his  foot  even  to  the  crown  of  his  head 
there  was  no  blemish  in  him.  And  when  he  polled  his  head,  (for  it  was 
at  every  year's  end  that  he  polled  it;  because  ^the  hair  was  heavy  on 
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liarities.  In  Oriental  conutries  nothing  is  so 
valuable  as  water;  and  hence  the  expressiveness  of 
the  phrase  in  the  month  or  in  the  ear  of  a  Hebrew 
or  native  of  the  East.  17.  as  an  a,ngel  of  God, 
so  is  my  lord  the  king  to  discern  good  and  bad. 
'Though  this  expression,'  says  Haruier  ('Obser- 
vations,' iii.,  p.  490),  'may  be  imputed  to  the  hyper- 
bolical genius  of  the  East,  yet  there  was  perhaps 
more  of  real  persuasion  than  we  are  apt  to  sujipose 
in  the  woman  of  Tekoah's  comparison  of  David  to 
a  superior  being.  Sir  John  Chardin  says  that, 
Jiaviug  found  fault  with  the  king  of  Persia's 
valuation  of  a  rich  trinket,  the  grand  master  (of 
ceremonies)  told  him,  that  if  a  Persian  had  dared 
to  have  done  such  a  thing,  it  would  have  been  as 
much  as  his  life  was  worth.  "Know,"  said  he, 
"that  the  king.'?  of  Persia  have  a  general  and  full 
knowledge  of  matters,  as  sure  as  it  is  extensive; 
and  that  equally  in  the  greatest  and  the  smallest 
tilings  there  is  nothing  more  fast  and  sure  than 
what  they  iirononoce."' 

22-33. —Joab  sent  to  bring  him  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

22.  To-day  thy  servant  knoweth  that  I  have 
found  grace  in  thy  sight.  Joab  betrays  not  a 
little  selhshness  amid  his  professions  of  joy  at  this 
act  of  grace  to  Absalom,  and  flattered  himself  that 
he  now  brouglit  both  fatlier  and  son  under  lasting 
obligations.  In  considerin.g  this  act  of  David, 
many  extenuating  circumstances  may  be  urged  iu 
favour  of  it :  the  provocation  given  to  Absalom, 
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liis  being  now  iu  a  country  where  justice  could 
not  overtake  him,  the  risk  of  his  imbibing  a  love 
for  Jieathen  principles  and  worship,  the  safety 
and  interests  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  together 
with  the  strong  predilection  of  the  Hebrew  ])eople 
for  Absalom,  as  represented  by  the  stratagem  of 
Joal).  These  considerations  form  a  plausible 
a]iology  for  David's  grant  of  pardon  to  his  blood- 
stained son.  But  in  granting  this  pardon  he  was 
acting  in  the  character  of  an  Oriental  despot 
rather  than  a  constitutional  king  of  Israel.  The 
feelings  of  the  father  triumphed  over  tlie  duty  of 
the  king,  who,  as  the  supreme  magistrate,  was 
bonnd  to  execute  imjiartial  justice  on  every  mur- 
derer, by  the  express  law  of  God  (Gen.  ix.  G; 
Num.  XXXV.  30,  31),  which  he  had  no  power  to 
disi)euse  with  (Deut.  xviii.  18;  Josh.  i.  8;  1  Sam. 
X.  '25). 

25.  But  in  all  Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so 
much  praised  as  Absalom  for  his  beauty.  This 
extraordinary  populai-ity  arose,  not  only  from  his 
high  spirit  and  courtly  manners,  but  from  his 
uncommoidy  handsome  ai)))earance— one  distin- 
guished feature  of  which,  seemingly  an  object  of 
great  admiration,  was  a  yirofnsion  of  beautiful 
hair.  Its  extraordinary  luxuriance  compelled  him 
to  cut  it  [nvjj.  I'ijip]  at  the  end  of  days.  Joscphua 
says  he  polled  every  eujlilh  day  ;  '  at  times,' '  from 

time     to     time'     [«7r'     afiyj]i     lifiepwiJ     els      t'l/jLtprfi], 

when  it  was  found  to  weigh  '2,0()()  shekels— equal 
to  112  02^  troy  ;  but  as  'the  weight  was  after  the 
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him,  therefore  he  polled  it:)  he  weighed  the  hair  of  his  head  at  ^Hwo 
27  hundred  shekels  after  the  king's  weight.     And  "unto  Absalom  there  were 
born  three  sons,  and  one  daughter,  whose  name  was  Tamar:  she  was  a 
woman  of  a  fair  countenance. 

So  Absalom  dwelt  two  full  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  saw  not  the  king's 
face.  Therefore  Absalom  sent  for  Joab,  to  have  sent  him  to  the  king ; 
but  he  would  not  come  to  him:  and  when  he  sent  again  the  second  time, 
he  would  not  come.  Therefore  he  said  unto  his  servants,  See,  Joab's 
field  is  ^2 near  mine,  and  he  hath  barley  there;  ^ go  and  set  it  on  fire. 
And  Absalom's  servants  set  the  field  on  fire.  Then  Joab  arose,  and  came 
to  Absalom  unto  //is  house,  and  said  unto  him,  Wherefore  have  thy 
servants  set  my  field  on  fire  ?  And  Absalom  answered  Joab,  Behold,  I 
sent  unto  thee,  saying,  Come  hither,  that  I  may  send  thee  to  the  king, 
to  say.  Wherefore  am  I  come  from  Geshur  ?  it  had  been  good  for  me  to 
have  been  there  still:  now  therefore  let  me  see  the  king's  face;  and  if 
'"there  be  any  iniquity  in  me,  let  him  kill  me.  So  Joab  came  to  the 
king,  and  told  him :  and  when  he  had  called  for  Absalom,  he  came  to 
the  king,  and  bowed  himself  on  his  face  to  the  ground  before  the  king  : 
and  the  king  ^kissed  Absalom. 

AND  "it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  Absalom  *  prepared  him  chariots 
and  horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him.  And  Absalom  "^rose  up 
early,  and  stood  beside  the  way  of  the  gate:  and  it  was  so,  that  when  any 
man  that  had  a  controversy  ^came  to  the  king  for  judgment,  then  Absalom 
called  unto  him,  and  said.  Of  v,'hat  city  a ?*^  thou?  And  he  said,  Thy 
servant  is  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  And  Absalom  said  unto  him, 
''See,  thy  matters  are  good  and  right;  but  '^there  is  no  man  deputed  of 
the  king  to  hear  thee.     Absalom  said  moreover,  *0h  that  I  were  made 
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kinp;'s  shekel,'  which  was  less  than  the  common 
shekel,  the  rate  has  been  reduced  as  low  as  .3  lbs. 
2  oz.  {Bochart,  '  Hierozoicon  '),  and  even  less  by 
others  (see  Harmer,  'Observations,'  iv.,  p.  320; 
Dr.  A.  Clarke). 

28.  So  Absalom  dwelt,  &c.  Whatever  error 
David  committed  in  authorizing  the  recall  of 
Absalom,  he  displayed  great  prudence  and  com- 
mand over  his  feelings  afterwards  ;  for  his  son 
■was  not  admitted  into  his  father's  presence,  but 
was  confiiied  to  his  own  house,  and  the  society  of 
his  own  family.  This  slight  severity  was  designed 
to  bring  him  to  sincere  repentance,  on  perceiving 
that  iiis  father  liad  not  fully  iiardoned  him,  as 
Avell  as  to  convince  the  iieople  of  David's  abhor- 
rence of  his  crime.  Not  oeing  allowed  to  appear 
at  court,  or  to  adofit  any  state,  the  courtiers  kej)t 
aloof  ;  even  his  cousin  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
go  into  his  society.  For  two  full  years  liis  liberty 
■was  more  restricted,  and  his  life  more  ajiart  from 
his  countrymen,  wliile living  in  Jerusalem,  tlian  in 
Geshur  ;  and  he  might  have  continued  in  this  dis- 
grace longer,  had  he  not,  by  a  violent  expedient, 
determined  (v.  'MYi  to  force  his  case  on  the  atten- 
tion of  Joab,  through  whose  kind  and  jiowerful 
influence  a  full  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
him  and  his  father. 

CHAP.  XV.  1-9.— Absalom  steals  the  Hearts 
OF  Israel. 

1.  prepared  Mm  cbariots  and  horses,  and 
fifty  men  to  run  before  him  [D*i,nl-running  foot- 
men. Persons  of  quality,  who  ride  on  horseback, 
and  still  more  those  who  are  conveyed  in  splendid 
vehicles,  are  i)recededby  one  servant,  or  by  several, 
who  run  before  their  masters,  carrying  a  stick  or 
baton,  which  they  constantly  wave  about  them, 
and  strike  riglit  and  lelt  to  clear  the  wa.y,  esjie- 
cially  in  the  streets  of  Oriental  cities,  which  are 
always  narrow  and  crowded.  These  avant-couriers 
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are  called  sals  in  Egypt.  They  are  accustomed  to 
run,  and  can  keep  on  at  a  rapid  pace  with  the 
equijiage  which  they  precede,  for  many  miles  with- 
out stop]iage,  their  feet  covered  with  dust,  and  fre- 
quently bleeding  from  wounds.  In  ancient  times 
lifty  of  these  runners  formed  the  usual  attendance 
upon  royalty  (see  on  1  Ki,  i.  5;  xviii.  48).  Absalom's 
engagement  of  this  number  of  attendants  was  as- 
suming the  state  and  equipage  of  a  prince.  The 
chariot,  as  the  Hebrew  [nnsn.J  indicates,  was  of 
a  magnificent  style ;  it  is  the  word  commonly 
apiilied  to  vehicles  used  by  persons  of  rank  and 
dignity  (Gen.  xli.  43  ;  xlvi.  29;  1  Sam.  viii.  11); 
and  the  horses,  a  novelty  among  the  Hebrew 
lieople,  only  introduced  in  that  age  as  an  a^jpend- 
age  of  royalty  (Ps.  xxxii.  9;  Ixvi.  12),  formed  a 
splendid  retinue,  which  would  make  him  'the 
observed  of  all  observers.'  2.  Absalom  rose  up 
early,  and  stood  beside  the  ■way  of  the  gate. 
Public  business  in  the  East  is  always  transacted 
early  in  the  morning  -the  kings  sitting  an  hour  or 
more  to  hear  causes  or  receive  petitions  in  a  court 
held  anciently,  and  in  many  jilaces  still,  in  the 
ojien  air  at  the  city  gateway;  so  that  as  those 
whose  circumstances  led  them  to  wait  on  king 
David  required  to  be  in  attendance  on  his  morning 
levees,  Absalom  had  to  rise  uy)  early  and  stand 
beside  the  way  of  the  gate.  Through  the  growing 
infirmities  of  age,  or  the  attack  of  a  malignant 
sickness  (Ps.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  xli.),  and  the  occu- 
pation of  his  government  with  foreign  wars,  many 
private  causes  had  long  lain  undecided,  and  a 
deep  feeling  of  discontent  jirevailed  amongst 
the  people.  This  dissatisfaction  was  artfully 
fomented  by  Absalom,  who  addressed  himself  to 
the  various  suitors,  and  after  briefly  hearing  their 
tale,  gratified  every  one  with  a  favourable  opi- 
nion of  his  case.  Z.  there  is  no  man  deputed  of 
tUe  king  to  liear  thee  [-n.^Gn  nx?.  ■^'?~'^  I'S^']]— 
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judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man  which  hath  any  suit  or  cause  might 
5  come  unto  mc,  and  I  would  do  him  justice!     And  it  was  so,  that  when 

any  man  came  nigh  to  him  to  do  him  obeisance,  he  put  forth  his  hand, 
G  and  'took  him,  and  kissed  him.     And  on  this  manner  did  Absalom  to  all 

Israel  that  came  to  the  king  for  judgment :  so  ^Absalom  stole  the  hearts 

of  the  men  of  Israel. 

7  And  it  came  to  pass  after  ''forty  years,  tliat  Absalom  said  unto  the 
king,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  and  pay  my  vow,  which  I  have  vowed  unto 

8  the  Lord,  in  Hebron.     For  Hhy  servant  ■^  vowed  a  vow  ^  while  I  abode 
at  Geshur  in  Syria,  saying,  If  the  Lord  shall  bring  me  again  indeed  to 

9  Jerusalem,  tlien  I  will  serve  the  Lord.     And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Go 
in  peace.     So  he  arose,  and  went  to  Hebron. 

10  But  Absalom  sent  spies  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  saying,  As 
soon  as  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  then  ye  shall  say,  Absalom 

11  reigneth  in  Hebron.  And  with  Absalom  went  two  hundred  men  out  of 
Jerusalem,  that  icere  'called;  and  they  went  ™in  their  simplicity,  and 

12  tliey  knew  not  any  thing,  A  ud  Absalom  sent  for  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite, 
"David's  counsellor,  from  his  city,  even  from  "Giloh,  while  he  offered 
sacrifices:  and  the  conspiracy  was  strong;  for  the  people  ^increased 
continually  with  Absalom. 

13  And  there  came  a  messenger  to  David,  saying,  ''The  hearts  of  the  men 

14  of  Israel  are  after  Absalom.  And  David  said  unto  all  his  servants  that 
were  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  Arise,  and  let  us  'flee;  for  we  shall  not 
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there  is  none  made  (appointed)  to  hear  thee  from 
(by)  the  king.  Studiously  concealing  his  ambi- 
tious designs,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  invested 
■with  official  power,  only  that  he  might  accelerate 
the  course  of  justice,  and  advance  the  public 
interests.  His  professions  had  an  air  of  extraor- 
dinary generosity  and  disinterestedness  ;  and,  to- 
gether with  his  fawning  arts  in  lavishing  civilities 
on  all,  made  him  a  popular  favourite.  Thus,  by 
forcing  a  contrast  between  his  own  display  of 
public  spirit  and  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the 
court,  lie  created  a  growing  disgust  with  his 
father's  government,  as  weak,  careless,  or  corru]it, 
and  seduced  the  affections  of  the  multitude,  who 
neither  penetrated  the  motives  uor  foresaw  the 
tendency  of  his  conduct  [37~n«  33.V,  he  deceived 
the  men  of  Israel;  Septuagint,  loiot-oiiIto,  appro- 
priated, gained  over  to  himself,  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Israel]. 

7.  after  forty  years.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  an  error  has  here  crept  into  the  text,  and 
that  instead  of  [□''r3"]x]  forty,  we  should  read,  with 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  and  Jo^eplms 
[ranx],  'four  years' — i.  e.,  after  Absalom's  return 
to  Jerusalem,  and  his  beginning  to  practise  the 
base  arts  of  gaining  popularity,  my  vow,  wliicli  I 
have  vowed  unto  the  Lord— during  his  exile  in 
(4eslmr  ;  and  the  purport  of  it  was,  that  whenever 
God's  providence  should  pave  the  way  for  his 
re-establishment  in  Jerusalem,  he  would  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  Hebron  was  the  sjiot 
selected  for  the  performance  of  this  vow,  ostensibly 
as  being  his  native  place  (ch.  iii.  3),  and  a  famous 
high  f)lace,  an  ancient  sacred  place  (Gen.  xiii.  18 ; 
xviii. ;  xxiii. ),  and  a  city  of  the  priests  (Josh. 
xxi.  11),  in  presence  of  whom  the  vow  was  to  be 
])aid  (Lev.  xxvii.),  where  sacrifices  were  frequently 
offered  before  the  temple  was  built ;  but  really  as 
being  in  many  respects  the  most  suitable  for  the 
commencementof  his  rebellious  enterprise.  David, 
who  always  encouraged  piety,  and  desired  to  see 
religious  engagements  punctually  performed,  gave 
his  consent  and  blessing.  What  a  black  heart 
must  Absalom  have  had  when  he  could  not  only 
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)ilot  the  ruin  of  his  father,  but  pursue  his  trea- 
sonable designs  under  the  mask  of  religion  ! 

10  12.— He  forms  a  Conspiracy. 

10.  Absalom  sent  spies  throughout  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  These  emissaries  were  to  sound 
the  inclinations  of  the  people,  to  further  the 
interests  of  Absalom,  and  exhort  all  the  adher- 
ents of  his  party  to  be  in  readiness  to  join  his 
standard  as  soon  as  they  should  hear  that  he  had 
been  proclaimed  king.  As  the  summons  was  to  be 
made  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  it  is  probable  that 
care  had  been  taken  to  have  trumpeters  stationed 
on  the  heights,  and  at  convenient  stations  — a 
mode  of  announcement  that  would  soon  spread 
the  news  over  all  the  country,  of  his  inauguration 
to  the  throne.  11.  two  hundred  men .  .  .  that 
were  called^from  their  quality,  reputation,  and 
high  standing,  such  as  would  create  an  impression 
that  the  king  patronized  the  movement,  and,  being 
aged  and  infirm,  was  willing  to  adopt  his  eldest 
and  noblest  son  to  divide  with  him  the  cares 
and  honours  of  government.  12.  Absalom  sent 
for  Ahithophel— who  he  knew  was  ready  to  join 
the  revolt,  through  disgust  and  revenge,  as 
Jewish  writers  assert,  at  David's  conduct  towards 
Bath-sheba,  who  was  his  granddaughter.  Giloh — 
near  Hebron  [ri'^^a].  [The  nomina  Gentilia,  'i)'"i, 
^'p"}  (1  Ki.  xi.  29;  xii.  15),  lead  us  from  the  sup- 
posed form  to  the  substantive  termination  y\ — 
which  liqukla  may  drop,  and  express  the  remain- 
ing vowel  1  by  n  {Eumld,  sec.  1G3).J  the  con- 
spiracy was  strong.  The  rapid  accession  of  one 
place  after  another,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
the  party  of  the  insurgents,  shows  that  deep  and 
general  dissatisfaction  existed  at  this  time  against 
the  person  and  government  of  David.  The  rem- 
nant of  Saul's  partizans,  the  unhappy  affair  of 
Bath-sheba,  the  overbearing  insolence  and  crimes 
of  Joab,  negligence  and  obstruction  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  were  some  of  the  principal 
causes  that  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
wide-spread  insurrection  (cf.  Ps.  iii.  1). 

13-37. — David  flees  from  Jerusalem. 

14.   David   said   ,   .  .  Arise,  and  let  us  flee. 
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else  escape  from    Absalom  :  make  speed  to  depart,  lest  lie  overtake  us 
suddenly,  and  ^  bring  evil  upon  us,  and  smite  the  city  with  the  edge  of 

15  the  sword.  And  the  king's  servants  said  unto  the  king,  Behold,  thy 
servants  are  ready  to  do  whatsoever  ray  lord  the  king  shall  *  appoint. 

16  And* the  king  went  forth,  and  all  his  household  ^ after  him.  And 
the  king  left  *ten  women,  which  tcere  concubines,  to  keep  the  house. 

17  And  the  king  went  forth,  and  all  the  people  after  him,  and  tarried  in  a 

18  place  that  was  far  off.  And  all  his  servants  passed  on  beside  him; 
"  and  all  the  Cherethites,  and  all  the  Pelethites,  and  all  the  Gittites,  six 
hundred  men  which  came  after  him  from  Gath,  passed  on  before  the 

19  king.  Then  said  the  king  to  ^Ittai  the  Gittite,  Wherefore  goest  thou 
also  with  us?  return  to  thy  place,  and  abide  with  the  king;  for  thou 

20  art  a  stranger,  and  also  an  exile.  Whereas  thou  earnest  but  yesterda)', 
should  I  this  day  ^make  thee  go  up  and  down  with  us?  seeing  I  go 
^whither  I  may,  return  thou,  and  take  back  thy  brethren  :  mercy  and 

21  truth  be  mill  thee.  And  Ittai  answered  the  king,  and  said,  yls  ^the 
Lord  liveth,  and  as  my  lord  the  king  liveth,  surely  in  what  place  my 
lord  the  king  shall  be,  whether  in  death  or  life,  even  there  also  will  thy 

22  servant  be.  And  David  said  to  Ittai,  Go  and  pass  over.  And  Ittai  the 
Gittite  passed  over,  and  all  his  men,  and  all  the  little  ones  that  icere  with 

23  him.  And  all  the  country  wept  with  a  loud  voice,  and  all  the  people 
passed  over:  the  king  also  himself  passed  over  the  ^ brook  Kidrou,  and  all 
the  people  passed  over,  toward  the  way  of  the  ^wilderness. 

24  And  lo  Zadok  also,  and  all  the  Levites  tce^^e  with  him,  "bearing  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  God :  and  they  set  down  the  ark  of  God;  and  Abiathar 

25  went  up,  until  all  the  people  had  done  passing  out  of  the  city.  And  the 
king  said  unto  Zadok,  Carry  back  the  ark  of  God  into  the  city :  if  I  shall 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  he  M-ill  ^bring  me  again,  and  show  me 

26  both  it  and  his  "^habitation :  but  if  he  thus  say,  I  have  no  '^delight  in  thee; 

27  behold,  here  am  I,  *let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  unto  him.  The 
king  said  also  unto  Zadok  the  priest.  Art  not  thou  a  -^seer?  return  into 
the  ^city  in  peace,  and  your  two  sons  with  you,  Ahimaaz  thy  son,  and 

28  Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar.     See,  I  will  tarry  in  the  plain  of  the 

29  wilderness,  until  there  come  word  from  you  to  certify  me.  Zadok  there- 
fore and  Abiathar  carried  the  ark  of  God  again  to  Jerusalem;  and  they 
tarried  there. 
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David,  aDxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  city 
which  he  had  beautified,  and  confiding  in  a 
greater  support  throughout  tlie  country,  wisely 
resolved  on  leaving  Jerusalem. 

18.  all  the  Cherethites,  and  all  the  Pelethites 
['ni7i?ri~'?3i  'n^an]— executioners  and  couriers ;  the 
designation  of  a  part  of  David's  body-guards  [<To>fj.a 
TO  (puXanE^:  Josephus,  'Antiquities,' b.  vii.  ch.  v., 
sec.  4],  whose  duty  it  was  both  to  execute  punish- 
ment and  to  convey  the  kiug's  commands  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  his  officers,  {Gesenlus)  (see 
on  ch.  viii.  18,  &c.)  [The  Septuadnt  and  Vatican, 
Tras  XtXtd'i  Kai  -Tras  6  ^tkc^i;  Alexandrine,  Tras  o 

XepeS-a-Et  Kai  Tras  6  4>6Xe3-.&6i.]  all  the  Gittites, 
six  hundred  men.  These  were  a  body  of  foreign 
guards,  natives  of  Gath,  whom  David,  when  in 
the  country  of  the  Philistiues,  had  enlisted  in  his 
service,  and  kept  around  his  person.  Addressing 
their  commander,  Ittai  (who,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  was  the  son  of  Achish,  king  of  Gath), 
he  made  a  searching  trial  of  their  fidelity  in  bid- 
ding them  (v.  19)  abide  with  the  new  king.  22. 
Ittai .  .  .  pass  over .  .  ,  and  all  the  little  ones 
that  were  with  him.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Oriental  people  that  they  carry  their  whole  family 
along  with  them  in  all  their  migrations.  These 
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formed  all  the  army  of  David.  The  monthly 
quota  of  militia  were  not  in  attendance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disorganized  state  of  affairs.  Per- 
haps he  dispensed  with  them  from  suspicions  of 
their  fidelity.  23.  the  brook  Kidron— a  winter 
torrent  that  flows  through  tlie  valley  between  the 
city  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  mount  of  Olives. 

24.  Zadok  also,  and  all  the  Levites  .  .  ,  hearing 
the  ark.  Knowing  the  strong  religious  feelings  of 
the  aged  king,  they  brought  it  to  accompany  him 
in  his  distress.  But  as  he  could  not  doubt  that 
both  the  ark  and  their  sacred  office  would  exempt 
them  from  the  attacks  of  the  rebels,  he  sent 
them  back  with  it,  not  only  that  they  might  not 
be  exposed  to  the  perils  of  uncertain  wandering 
(cf.  Ps.  cxxxii.  14) — or  he  seems  to  place  more  con- 
fidence in  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  than 
in  God  himself— but  that,  by  remaining  in  .Jeru- 
salem, they  might  render  him  greater  serv'  e  by 
watching  the  enemy's  movements.  28.  ^  Will 
tarry  in   the  plain   of  the  wilderness  [nnny? 

lanan] — in  the  plains  (Arabahs)  of  the  wilderness. 
Stanley  [SviitKs  'Dictionary,'  article  'DaA'id') 
renders  it,  'at  the  ford  or  bridge'  [as  if  the  original 
word  were  nnnp  ;  Chetib].  But  th§  Keri  will  not 
admit  of  his  meaning. 
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And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  mount  ''Olivet,  '^and  wept  as  he 
went  up,  and  *had  his  head  covered;  and  he  •^went  barefoot:  and  all  the 
people  that  u-as  with  him  ^covered  every  man  his  head,  and  they  went  up, 
'weeping  as  they  went  up,  And  one  told  David,  saying,  '"Ahithophel  is 
among  the  conspirators  with  Absalom.  And  David  said,  0  Lord,  I  pray 
thee,  "turn  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  into  foolishness. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  th.at  ivken  David  was  come  to  the  top  of  the  mount, 
where  he  worshipped  God,  behold,  Hushai  "the  Archite  came  to  meet  him 
^with  his  coat  rent,  and  earth  upon  his  head;  unto  whom  David  said,  If 
thou  j)assest  on  with  me,  then  thou  shalt  be  ''a  burden  unto  me:  but  if 
thou  return  to  the  city,  and  say  unto  Absalom,  I  will  be  thy  servant,  0 
king;  as  I  have  been  thy  father's  servant  hitherto,  so  will  I  now  also  be 
thy  servant:  then  mayest  thou  for  me  defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel. 
And  hast  thou  not  there  with  thee  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests?  there- 
fore it  shall  be,  that  what  thing  soever  thou  shalt  hear  out  of  the  king's 
house,  thou  shalt  tell  it  to  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests.  Behold,  they 
have  there  with  them  their  two  sons,  Ahimaaz,  Zadok's  son,  and  Jonathan, 
Abiathar's  son;  and  by  them  ye  shall  send  unto  me  every  thing  that  ye 
can  hear.  So  Hushai,  ''David's  friend,  came  into  the  city,  and  Absalom 
came  into  Jerusalem. 

AND  "when  David  was  a  little  past  the  top  of  the  hill,  behold,  *Ziba  tlie 
servant  of  Mephibosheth  met  him,  with  a  couple  of  asses  saddled,  and  upon 
them  two  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  and  an  hundred  bunches  of  raisins,  and 
an  hundred  of  summer  fruits,  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  And  the  king  said  unto 
Ziba,  What  meanest  thou  by  these?  And  Ziba  said.  The  asses  be  for  the 
king's  household  to  ride  "^on ;  and  the  bread  and  summer  fruit  for  the 
''young  men  to  eat;  and  the  wine,  that  'such  as  be  faint  in  the  wilderness 
may  drink.  And  the  king  said.  And  where  is  thy  master's  son?  •'^And 
Ziba  said  unto  the  king.  Behold,  he  abideth  at  Jerusalem :  for  he  said,  To- 
day shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me  the  kingdom  of  my  father.     Then 
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30.  the  ascent  of  mount  Olivet— so  called  from 
its  olive  groves.  Its  situation  is  east  of  Jeru- 
salem, from  ■which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  aud  the  brook  Kidron.  Josephus 
reckons  the  distance  at  iive  stadia  ('Antiquities,' 
b.  XX.  ch.  vi.),  and  Luke  (Acts  i.  12)  says  it  was 
a  Sabbath  day's  journey,  viz.,  to  the  top.  The 
same  jiathway  over  that  mouut  has  been  followed 
ever  since  that  memorable  day.  Had  his  head 
covered— with  a  mourning  wrajiper  (cf.  ch.  xix. 
4;  Esth.  vi.  12;  Ezek.  xii.  6).  The  humility  and 
resignation  of  David  marked  strongly  his  sanctified 
spirit,  induced  by  contrition  for  hi.'s  transgressions. 
He  liad  fallen,  but  it  was  the  fall  of  the  upright; 
and  he  rose  again,  submitting  himself  meekly  in 
the  meantime  to  the  will  of  God  [Chalmers).  See 
examples  of  king  Darius  having  his  head  covered, 
Q.  Curtius,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  10.,  sec.  33;  and  lib.  v., 
cap.  12,  sec.  8.  and  he  went  harefoot.  Walking 
barefoot  was  a  token  of  profound  distress— all  the 
more  significant  that  the  barefooted  pedestrian 
was  of  high  rank.  Anciently  persons  of  station 
and  opulence  wore  shoes  formed  of  very  costly 
materials,  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  or  jewels. 
On  the  occurrence  of  some  calamity,  ])ublic  or 
private,  the  mourners  divested  themselves  of  all 
their  ornaments,  down  to  their  shoes,  and  walked 
barefoot  (see  Bynmus  de  Calceis,  '  Hebraiorum,' 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  5;  Braimius  de  Vestitu,  'Sacerd. 
Hebr.,'  pp.  45,46;  Outer,  'De  Luctu,'cap.  xv.,  sec. 
4).  31.  O  Lord . .  .  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel. 
This  senator  being  the  mainstay  of  the  consi)iracy, 
his  defection  stung  David  most  acutely  (Ps.  xl,  1-9). 

32.  top  of  the  mount,  where  he  worshipped — 
looking  towards  Jerusalem,  where  were  tho-ark 
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and  tabernacle.  Hushai  the  Archite— a  native 
of  Archi,  on  the  frontiers  of  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  2).    with  his  coat  rent  ['in^na, 

his  tunic  ;  Septuagint,  x'Tt""!— worn  usually  with 
sleeves,  and  reaching  to  the  knees ;  the  proper 
dress  of  priests  and  Levites  (Exod.  xxviii.  4;  xxix. 
5 ;  JNeh.  vii.  70-72) ;  but  in  later  times  generally 
adopted  by  persons  of  rank.  Comparing  the 
prayers  against  Ahithophel  with  the  counsel  to 
Hushai,  we  see  how  strongly  a  spirit  of  fervent 
piety  was  combined,  in  David's  character,  with  the 
devices  of  an  active  and  far-seeing  policy. 

CHAP.  XVI.  1  4. -Ziba,  by  False  Sugges- 
tions, CLAIMS  HIS  Master's  Inheritance. 

1.  when  David  was  a  little  past  the  top  [c^nna] 

— the  head  or  summit  of  the  mountain.  [The  Sep- 
tuagint  renders  it  a-no  t»>  'Pojs,  as  if  it  were  the 
name  of  the  place.]  Ziha  the  servant  of  Mephi- 
bosheth met  him.  This  crafty  man,  anticipating 
the  certain  failure  of  Absalom's  conspiracy,  took 
steijs  to  prepare  for  his  future  advancement  on 
the  restoration  of  the  king,  an  hundred  of 
summer  fruits  [pi] —summer- fruit  harvest, 
special  harvest  of  figs.  []"p_  hnd  is  considered  by 
Gesenius  as  elliptical  for  |"|1  ni^^T  ^^?p,  a  hundred 
cakes  of  figs.]  a  hottle  of  wine — a  large  goat- 
skin vessel.  Its  size  made  the  sujiply  of  wino 
proportioned  to  the  rest  of  his  present  (see  on 
Josh.  ix.  4).  2.  The  asses  be  for  the  king's 
household  to  ride  on.  The  royal  fugitives  wcro 
moving  on  foot,  not  from  inability  to  procure  con- 
veyances, but  as  being  suitable  to  their  present 
state  of  humiliation  and  iienitence.  3.  To-day 
Bliall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me  the  king- 
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^saicl  tlie  king  to  Ziba,  Behold,  thine  are  all  tliat  pertained  unto  Mephi- 
bosheth.  And  Ziba  said,  ^I  humbly  beseech  thee  that  I  may  find  grace 
in  thy  sight,  my  lord,  0  king. 

And  when  king  David  came  to  Bahurira,  behold,  thence  came  out  a 
man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Saul,  vvhose  name  was  ''Shimei,  the  son 
Gera:   ^he  came  forth,  and  cursed  still  as  he  came.     And  he  cast 
stones  at  David,  and  at  all  the  servants  of  king  David:  and  all  the 
people  and  all  the  miglity  men  icere  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left. 

7  And  thus  said  Shimei  when  he  cursed,  Come  out,  come  out,  thou  ^bloody 

8  man,  and  thou  man  of  Belial:  the  Lord  hath 'returned  upon  thee  all 
the  ■'blood  of  the  house  of  Saul,  in  whose  stead  thou  hast  reigned;  and 
the  Loud  hath  delivered  the  kingdom  into  the  hand  of  Absalom  thy 
son:  and,  ^behold,  thou  art  taken  iu  thy  mischief,  because  thou  art  a 
bloody  man. 

9  Then  said  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  unto  the  king.  Why  should  this 
dead  dog  curse  *my  lord  the  king?  let  me  go  over,  I  pray  thee,  and  take 

10  off  his  head.  And  the  king  said,  'What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye 
sons  of  Zeruiah?  so  let  him  curse,  because  "'the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
him.  Curse  David.  ''Who  shall  then  say.  Wherefore  hast  thou  done  so? 
And  David  said  to  Abishai,  and  to  all  his  servants.  Behold,  my  son, 
which  came  forth  of  my  bowels,  seeketh  my  life :  how  much  more  now 
may  this  Benjamite  do  it  ?-  Let  him  alone,  and  let  him  curse ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  bidden  him.  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  look  on  mine  °  affliction, 
and  that  the  Lord  will  requite  "me  good  for  his  cursing  this  day.  _  And  as 
David  and  his  men  went  by  the  way,  Shimei  went  along  on  the  hill's  side 
over  aeainst  him,  and  cursed  as  he  went,  and  threw  stones  at  him,  and  *'cast 
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dom  of  my  father.  Such  a  hope  might  not  un- 
naturally arise  at  this  period  of  civil  distraction, 
tliat  the  family  of  David  would  destroy  them- 
selves by  their  mutual  broils,  and  the  jieople 
reinstate  the  old  dynasty.  There  was  an  air  of 
plausibility  iu  Ziba's  story.  Many  on  whom  the 
king  had  conferred  favours  were  now  deserting 
him  ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  excite- 
ment of  momentary  feeling,  believing,  on  the 
report  of  a  slanderer,  Mephibosheth  to  be  among 
tiie  munber  of  the  rebels,  he  pronounced  a  rash 
and  unrighteous  judgment,  by  which  a  great  in- 
jury was  inflicted  on  the  character  and  interests 
of  a  devoted  friend. 

5-19.— Shimei  curses  David. 

5.  When  king  David  came  to  Bahurim— a  city 
of  Benjamin  (ch.  iii.  16 ;  xix.  16).  It  is,  however, 
only  the  confines  of  the  district  that  is  here  meant, 
thence  came  out  a  man.  The  place  where  this 
incident  is  su)iposed  to  have  occurred  is  a  low 
ridge  of  chalk  hills,  beyond  which  is  a  long  narrow 
wady  (Rnwaby)  running  towards  the  Nahr  el-Kelt 
—the  ancient  Bahurim — along  which  David  and 
his  jiarty  of  fugitive  royalists  took  their  journey, 
while  Slumei  was  on  tlie  opposite  bank  {Barclay's 
'City  of  the  C4reat  King,'  p.  5G;j;  'Tent  and  Khan,' 
p.  3G8).  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera.  The  misfortune 
of  Saul's  family,  and  the  occupation  by  David 
of  what  they  considered  their  rightful  possessions, 
afforded  a  natural,  if  not  a  justifiable  cause  for 
this  ebullition  of  rude  insults  and  violence  by 
Sliimei.  He  upbraided  David  as  an  ambitious 
usurper,  and  charged  him,  as  one  whose  misdeeds 
had  recoiled  upon  his  own  head,  to  surrender  a 
throne  to  which  he  was  not  entitled.  His  lan- 
guage was  that  of  a  man  incensed  by  the  wrongs 
that  he  conceived  had  been  done  to  his  house.  A 
Jewish  tradition,  preserved  by  Jerome  ('Qnajst. 
Hebraic^,'  m  loco),  is,  that  bliimei  of  (jera  was 
another  name  of  Nebat,  father  of  Jeroboam. 
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David  was  guiltless  of  the  crime  of  which  Shimei 
accused  him  ;  but  his  conscience  reminded  him  of 
other  flagrant  iniquities,  and  he  therefore  re- 
garded the  cursing  of  this  man  as  a  chastisement 
from  heaven.  His  answer  to  Abishai's  proposal 
evinced  the  spirit  of  deep  and  humble  resignation 
—the  spirit  of  a  man  who  watched  the  course  of 
Providence,  and  acknowledged  Shimei  as  the  in- 
strument of  (jod's  chastening  hand.  One  thing  is 
remarkable,  that  he  acted  more  independently  of 
the  sons  of  Zeruiah  in  this  season  of  great  distress 
than  he  could  often  muster  courage  to  do  in  the 
days  of  his  ])rosperity  and  power. 

11.  let  him  curse;  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden 
him.  The  Orientals  make  use  of  bold  figures, 
much  less  common  amongst  us,  though  not  alto- 
gether unknown.  They  speak  of  the  mediate 
cause  without  saying  that  it  is  the  mediate  cause, 
and  use  the  very  expres.siou  which  denotes  the 
immediate  cause.  We  should  regard  Shimei  as 
an  instrument  iu  the  hands  of  Providence.  In 
the  East  they  go  a  far  greater  length.  Thei-e  God 
has  done  and  commanded  all  that  men  do  contrary 
to  His  commandments.  Shimei  breaks  forth  into 
imprecations  against  David  ;  and  forthwith  David 
regards  God  as  having  ordered  Shimei  to  curse 
him.  12.  It  may  toe  that  the  Lord  .  .  .  will 
requite  me  good  for  his  cursing  this  day  ['n^^p, 
the  curse  denounced  on  me.  The  Chetib  (mar- 
ginal reading)  is  in'^^p,  the  curse  denounced  by 
him].  He  regarded  it  as  the  nemesis  of  his  crimes 
— the  judgment  of  an  avenging  God,  who  let  the 
excited  minds  of  the  peoiile  rush  to  the  greatest 
excesses.  13.  went  along  on  the  hill's  side  over 
against  him — as  he  descended  the  rough  road  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mount  of  Olives ;  '  went 
along  the  side,'  lit.,  the  rib,  of  the  hill,  threw 
stones  at  him— as  a  mark  of  contempt  and  insult. 
castf  dust.    As  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  clouds 
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dust.  And  the  king,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  came  weary, 
and  refreshed  themselves  there. 

And  Absalom,  and  all  the  people  the  men  of  Israel,  came  to  Jerusalem, 
and  Ahithophel  with  him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Hushai  the 
Archite,  David's  friend,  was  come  unto  Absalom,  that  Hushai  said  unto 
Absalom,  ^God  save  the  king,  God  save  the  king.  And  Absalom  said  to 
Hushai,  Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy  friend?  ^why  wentest  thou  not  with 
18  thy  friend?  And  Hushai  said  unto  Absalom,  Nay;  but  whom  the  Lord, 
and  this  people,  and  all  the  men  of  Israel,  choose,  his  will  I  be,  and  with 
him  will  I  abide.  And  again,  *whom  should  I  serve?  should  I  not  sei've 
in  the  presence  of  his  son  ?  As  I  have  served  in  thy  father's  presence,  so 
Avill  I  be  in  thy  presence. 

Then  said  Absalom  to  Ahithophel,  Give  ''counsel  among  you  what  we 
shall  do.  And  Ahithophel  said  unto  Absalom,  Go  in  unto  thy  father's 
^concubines,  which  he  hath  left  to  keep  the  house;  and  all  Israel  shall 
hear  that  thou  'art  abhorred  of  thy  father:  then  shall  "the  hands  of  all 
22  that  are  with  thee  be  strong.  So  they  spread  Absalom  a  tent  upon  the 
top  of  the  house;  and  Absalom  went  in  unto  his  father's  concubines  'in 
the  sight  of  all  Israel.  And  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  which  he  coun- 
selled in  those  days,  teas  as  if  a  man  had  enquired  at  the  ^oracle  of  God: 
so  was  all  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  '"both  with  David  and  with  Absalom, 

MOREOVER  Ahithophel  said  unto  Absalom,  Let  me  now  choose  out 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  I  will  arise  and  pursue  after  David  this  night : 
and  I  will  come  upon  him  while  he  is  ''weary  and  weak-handed,  and  will 
make  him  afraid :  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  him  shall  flee ;  and  I 
will  ^ smite  the  king  only :  and  I  will  bring  back  all  the  people  unto  thee ; 
the  man  whom  thou  seekest  is  as  if  all  returned:  so  all  the  people  shall 
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of  dust  were  thrown  by  this  disloyal  subject  in 
the  path  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign.  But  the 
throwiug  of  dust  is  a  eiguificant  mode,  used  in 
the  East,  of  demanding  public  justice  on  a 
criminal  (cf.  Acts  xxii.  23).  14.  came  weary,  and 
refreshed  themselves  there— in  the  city  of  Bahu- 
rim,  as  is  generally  understood.  [But  Eeland 
(' Palasstiua'),  followed  by  Houhigant  and  others, 
take  D'o,'.!?.,  rendered  "weary,"  to  be  the  name  of 
a  jilace,  Aiphim.  The  particle  of  motion,  how- 
ever, is  wanting,  and  therefore  we  adhere  to  the 
received  interpretation.] 

15.  Absalom,  and  all  the  people  the  men  of  Is- 
rael, came  to  Jerusalem.  From  Hebron  they 
marched  to  the  cajntal,  of  which,  in  its  defenceless 
and  deserted  state,  they  obtained  immediate  pos- 
session, and  there  the  usurper  held  his  first  council 
of  war.  16.  Hushai  said  unto  Absalom,  God  save 
the  king.  Hushai's  devotion  to  David  was  so  well 
known,  that  his  presence  in  the  camp  of  the  con- 
spirators excited  great  surprise.  Professing,  how- 
ever, with  great  address,  to  consider  it  his  duty 
to  support  the  cause  which  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  national  will  had  seemingly  decreed 
should  triumph,  and  urging  his  friendship  for  tlie 
father  as  aground  of  confidence  in  his  fidelity  to 
the  sou,  he  persuaded  Absalom  of  his  sincerity, 
and  was  admitted  amongst  the  councillors  of  the 
new  king. 

20-23.— A HiTHOPH el's  Counsel. 

20.  Give  counsel  among  you  what  we  shall  do. 
This  is  the  first  cabinet  council  on  record,  al- 
though the  deference  paid  to  Ahithophel  gave  him 
the  entire  direction  of  the  proceedings.  21.  Ahi- 
thophel said  unto  Absalom.  This  councillor  saw 
that,  now  the  die  was  cast,  half  measures  would 
be  inexpedient ;  and  to  cut  off  all  jiossibility  of 
reconciliation  between  the  king  and  his  rebellious 
SOD,  and  thereby  ensure  the  safety  of  those  w  ho 
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had  joined  the  conspiracy,  gave  this  atrocious 
advice  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  royal 
women  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  tiie 
palace.  Women  being  held  sacred,  are  gener- 
ally left  inviolate  in  the  casualties  of  war.  The 
history  of  the  East  affords  only  one  parallel  to 
this  infamous  outrage  of  Absalom.  Ahithophel's 
counsel  ajijieared  xiolitic,  but  in  reality  it  was 
most  pernicious  —  a  flagrant  breach  of  the 
divine  law  (l^ev,  xx.  11),  a  greater  crime  than 
that  of  Reuben,  who  forfeited  his  birthright 
(1  Chr.  v.  1),  and  sure  to  draw  down  upon  the 
perpetrator  the  execration  of  all  good  people. 
Thus,  however,  the  adultery  of  David  with 
Bath-sheba  was  imnished  by  this  horrid  crime  of 
Absalom,  committed  ajipareutly  in  the  sane 
palace,  according  to  the  denunciatiou  of  the  pro- 
phet (ch.  xii.  11). 
CHAP.   XVII.  1-14.— Ahithophel's  Counsel 

OVERTHROWN   BY  HUSHAL 

1.  Moreover  Ahithophel    said  unto  Absalom. 

The  success  of  the  measure  was  certain,  and  the 
many  evils  of  a  civil  war  entirely  avoided.  Let 
me  now  choose  out  twelve  thousand  men,  &c. 
His  proiwsal  was  to  take,  out  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude who  had  joined  the  standard  of  the  insur- 
gents, twelve  thousand  picked  men  ;  and  if  the 
command  of  this  select  corps  were  entrusted  to 
him,  he  would  undertake  to  pursue  the  royalist 
party,  to  attack  that  small  handful,  aiming  only 
at  the  life  of  the  king,  and  thus,  by  his  fall,  com- 
plete a  sudden  revolution,  through  which  Absalom 
would  succeed  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  recom- 
mendation to  take  prompt  and  decisive  measures 
before  the  royalist  forces  could  be  collected  and 
ari-anged  evinced  the  deep  political  sagacity  of  this 
councillor.  3.  I  will  bring  back  all  the  people 
.  .  .  the  man  whom  thou  seekest  is  as  if  all  re- 
turned.  [The  Septuagint,  ajiparently  reading  nff'K'lJ 
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4  be  in  *^ peace.     And  the  saying  ^pleased  Absalom  well,  and  all  the  elders 

5  of  Israel.  Tlien  said  Absalom,  Call  now  Hushai  the  Archite  also,  and  let 
us  hear  likewise  ^what  he  saith. 

6  And  when  Hushai  was  come  to  Absalom,  Absalom  spake  unto  him, 
saying,  Ahithophel  hath  spoken  after  this  manner :  shall  we  do  after  his 

7  ^saying?   if  not,  speak  thou.     And  Hushai  said  unto   Absalom,  The 

8  counsel  that  Ahithophel  hath  *  given  is  not  good  at  this  time.  For,  said 
Hushai,  thou  knowest  thy  father  and  his  men,  that  they  be  mighty  men, 
and  they  be  ^chafed  in  their  minds,  as  '^a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in 
the  field :  and  thy  father  is  a  man  of  war,  and  will  not  lodge  with  the 

9  people.  Behold,  he  is  hid  now  in  some  pit,  or  in  some  ot/ter  place-:  and 
it  will  come  to  pass,  when  some  of  them  be  ^overthrown  at  the  first,  that 
whosoever  heareth  it  will  say.  There  is  a  slaughter  among  the  people  that 

10  follow  Absalom.  And  he  also  that  is  ^valiant,  whose  heart  is  as  the  heart 
of  a  lion,  shall  utterly  melt :  for  all  Israel  knoweth  that  thy  father  is  a 

11  mighty  man,  and  M(??/ which  ^  with  him  ar^  valiant  men.  Therefore  I 
counsel  that  all  Israel  be  generally  gathered  unto  thee,  from  Dan  even  to 
Beer-sheba,  ^as  the  sand  that  is  by  the  sea  for  multitude;   and  ^that 

12  thou  go  to  battle  in  thine  own  person.  So  shall  we  come  upon  him  in 
some  place  where  he  shall  be  found,  and  we  will  light  upon  him  as  the 
dew  falleth  on  the  ground :  and  of  him  and  of  all  the  men'  that  a7'e 

13  with  him  there  shall  not  be  left  so-  much  as  one.  Moreover  if  he  be 
gotten  into  a  city,  then  shall  all  Israel  bring  ropes  to  that  city,  and  we 
will  draw  it  into  the  river,  until  there  be  not  one  small  stone  found 
there. 

14  And  Absalom  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  said,  The  counsel  of  Hushai 
the  Archite  is  better  than  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel.  For  -^the  Lord 
had  ^appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of  Ahithophel,' to' the  intent 
that  the  Lord  might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom. 

15  Then  said  Hushai  unto  Zadok  and  to  Abiathar  the  priests,  Thus  and 
thus  did  Ahithophel  counsel  Absalom  and  the  elders  of  Israel;  and  thus 

16  and  thus  have  I  counselled.  Now  therefore  send  quickly,  and  tell  David, 
saying,  Lodge  not  this  night  in  the  plains  of  the  wilderness,  but  speedily 
pass  over;  lest  the  king  be  swallowed  up,  and  all  the  jjeople  that  are 
with  him. 
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for   a"f«n,   renders    the   latter  words    ov    Tpoirov 

eiria-rpeijiiL  ij  vCfKpii  ttoos  tov  avSpa  auT/Js,  aS  the 
spouse  returns  to  her  husband.]  The  adoption  of 
his  advice  would  have  extinguished  the  cause  of 
David  ;  and  it  affords  a  dreadful  proof  of  the 
extremities  to  which  the  heartless  prince  was,  to 
secure  his  ambitious  objects,  prepared  to  go,  that 
the  parricidal  counsel  "  pleased  Absalom  well, 
and  all  the  elders  of  Israel."  It  was  happily 
overruled,  however,  by  the  address  of  Hushai, 
who  saw  the  imminent  danger  to  which  it  would 
expose  the  king  and  the  royal  cause.  He  dwelt 
tijion  the  warlike  character  and  military  experi- 
ence of  the  old  king — represented'  him  and  his 
adherents  as  mighty  men,  who  would  fight  with 
desperation,  and  who,  most  probably  secured  in 
some  stronghold,  would  be  beyond  reach,  while 
the  smallest  loss  of  Absalom's  men  at  the  outset 
might  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  conspiracy. 
But  his  dexterity  was  chiefly  displayed  in  that  part 
of  his  counsel  which  recommended  a  general  levy 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  Absalom  should 
take  command  of  it  in  person— thereby  flattering 
at  once  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  usurper. 
The  bait  was  caught  by  the  vain-glorious  and 
wicked  prince. 

12.  we  win  light  upon  him  as  the  dew  falleth 
on  the  ground.    No  image  could  have  symbolized 
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the  sudden  onset  of  an  enertfy  so  graphically  to  an 
Oriental  mind  as  the  silent,  irresistible,  and  rapid 
descent  of  this  natural  raoistuf-eon  every  field  and 
blade  of  grass.  13.  then  shall  all  Israel  bring 
ropes  to  that  city.  In  besieging  a  town,  hooks  or 
cranes  were  often  thrown  upon  the  walls  or  tur- 
rets, by  which,  with  ropes  attached  to  them,  the 
besiegers,  uniting  all  their  force,  puUed  down  the 
fortifacations  in  a  mass  of  ruins. 

14.  The  counsel  of  Hushai ...  is  better  than 
the  counsel  of  Ahithophel.  The  reasons  specified 
being  extremely  xilausible,  and  expressed  in  the 
strong  hyperbolical  language  suited  to  dazzle  an 
Oriental  imaginationjthe  council  declared  in  favour 
of  Hushai's  advice ;  and  their  resolution  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  rebel- 
lion, although  the  counsel  itself  was  only  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  causation  held  by  the  controlling  hand 
of  the  Lord. 

15-22.— Secret  Intelligence  sent  to  David. 

16.  send  quickly,  and  tell  David.  Apparently 
doubting  that  his  advice  would  be  followed, 
Hushai  ordered  secret  intelligence  to  be  conveyed 
to  David  of  all  that  transpired,  with  ati  urgent 
recommendation  to  cross  the  Jordan  without  a 
moment's  delay,  lest  Ahithophel's  address  and 
inrti.ence  might  produce  a  change  on  the  prince's 
mind,  and  an  immediate  pursuit,  be  determined  on. 
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and  hangs  himself. 


17  Now  ^Jonathan  and  Abimaaz  ''stayed  by  'En-rogel;  for  they  might 
not  be  seen  to  come  into  the  city :  and  a  wench  went  and  told  them ;  and 

18  they  went  and  told  king  David.  Nevertheless  a  lad  saw  them,  and  told 
Absalom :  but  they  went  both  of  them  away  quickly,  and  came  to  a  man's 
house  in  ■'Bahurim,  which  had  a  well  in  his  court;  whither  they  went 

19  down.  And  ^'the  woman  took  and  spread  a  covering  over  the  well's 
mouth,  and  spread  ground  corn  thereon;  and  the  thing  was  not  known. 

20  And  when  Absalom's  servants  came  to  the  woman  to  the  house,  they  said. 
Where  is  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan?  And  Hhe  woman  said  unto  them, 
They  be  gone  over  the  brook  of  water.     And  when  they  had  sought  and 

21  could  not  find  them,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
after,  they  were  departed,  that  they  came  up  out  of  the  well,  and  went 
and  told  king  David,  and  said  unto  David,  Arise,  and  pass  quickly  over 
the  water:  for  thus  hath  Ahithophel  counselled  against  you.  Then 
David  arose,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  and  they  passed  over 
Jordan:  by  the  morning  light  there  lacked  not  one  of  them  that  was  not 
gone  over  Jordan. 

■  And  when  Ahithophel  saw  that  his  counsel  was  not  ^^followed,  he 
saddled  his  ass,  and  arose,  and  gat  him  home  to  his  house,  to  "'his  city, 
and  i^put  his  household  in  order,  and  "hanged  himself,  and  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father. 

Then  David  came  to  "Mahanaira.  And  Absalom  passed  over  Jordan, 
he  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  with  him.  And  Absalom  made  Amasa 
captain  of  the  host  instead  of  Joab:  which  Amasa  icas  a  man's  son  whose 
name  icas  ^^Ithra,  an  Israelite,  that  went  in  to  ^^ Abigail  the  daughter 
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17.  by  En-rogel  [Vyi  f.i?]— 'The  fuller's  well,' or 
'  fountaia  of  the  scout '  (known  in  modern  times 
as  Nehemiah's  or  Job's  well,  Blr  ayub)  iu  the 
ueighboiirhood  of  Jerusalem,  below  tlie  junction 
of  the  valley  of  Hinuoin  with  that  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  Williams  {'Holy  City')  calls  it  a  stream. 
It  is  about  130  feet  deep.  It  yields  a  supiily  of 
about  3,600  gallons  of  water  in  a  day '  (Rolnnson's 
'Biblical  Researches,'  i.,  \).  492  ;  Bonar's  'Land  of 
Promise,'  p.  160 ;  Lewin,  '  Sketch  of  Jerusalem,' 
p.  39).  a  wencb  went  and  told  them.  Women 
frequently  repair  to  that  spot  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  clothes.  IS.tliey  went .  .  .  away  quickly, 
and  came  to  a  man's  house  .  .  .  wMch  had  a 
•well  in  his  court.  The  court  was  that  of  the 
liouse,  and  the  well  au  empty  ci-stern.  All  the 
houses  of  the  better  class  are  furnished  with 
such  reservoirs.  Nothing  could  more  easily 
happen  than  that  one  of  these  wells,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deficiency  of  water,  should  become 
dry;  aud  it  would  then  answer  as  a  place  of 
retreat,  such  as  David's  friends  found  in  the 
man's  house  at  Bahurim.  19.  the  woman  .  .  . 
spread  a  covering  over  the  well's  mouth  ["^flLiJ 
— the  covering.  It  is  used  specially  for  the  veil 
or  curtain  before  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle 
and  of  the  court  (E.\od.  xxvi.  36,  &c. ;  xxxv.  17; 
xxxix.  40)— generally  for  a  door  hanging  curtain. 
The  meaning  of  the  clanse  therefore  is,  'the 
woman  took  the  mesek,  the  door  hanging,  which, 
as  the  most  convenient  at  the  moment,  she  had 
taken  down,  aud  spread  it  upon  the  month  of  t!ie 
well ;  and  to  give  a  greater  air  of  naturalness  to 
the  appearance  of  the  place,  she  threw  upon  the 
covering  a  heap  of  bruised  corn.'  Josephus  says, 
'  she  laid  fleeces  of  wool  over  tliem '('  Antiquities, 
b.  vii.,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  7).  Thus  the  kind  i)rovidence 
of  God,  who  watched  so  wondrously  over  the  in- 
terests of  David,  protected  the  imperilled  lives  of 
the  two  messengers  till  they  carried  Hnshai's  im- 
iioitant  message  to  the  fugitive  king.  Following 
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the  counsel  given  him,  not  to  stop  all  night  in  the 
wilderness,  he  went  down  the  steep  mountain 
pass  by  which  the  Israelites  first  penetrated  into 
the  interior  of  Palestine  (Josh,  vii.)  to  Jericho  and 
Gilgal,  then  hastened  to  cross  the  river  (the  mode 
of  transit  is  not  described),  and  by  dawn  of  the 
following  day  the  whole  party  had  got  safely 
over.  The  circumstances  of  that  distressing 
flight,  aggravated  by  the  lone  hour  of  midnight, 
and  the  roar  of  the  numerous  catai-acts  of  the 
Jordan,  are  graphically  depicted  iu  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii., 
which,  although  bearing  the  name  of  the  sons  of 
Korah,  represent  vividly  and  fully  the  feelings  of 
the  disconsolate  but  pious  monarch.  The  spreading 
of  a  covering  over  the  well's  mouth  for  the  drying 
of  corn  is  a  common  practice. 
23-29. — Ahithophel  hangs  himselk 

23.  when  Ahithophel  saw  that  his  counsel  was 
not  followed — his  vanity  was  wounded,  hi^  pride 
mortified,  on  finding  that  his  ascendancy  was 
gone ;  but  that  chagrin  was  aggravated  by  other 
feelings — a  painful  conviction  that,  through  the 
delay  which  had  been  resolved  on,  the  cause  of 
Absalom  was  lost.  Hastening  home,  therefore, 
he  arranged  his  ]irivate  affairs,  and  knowing  that 
the  storm  of  _  retributive  vengeance  would  fall 
chiefly  upon  him,  as  the  instigator  and  prop  of  the 
reliellion,  he  hanged  himself.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Israelites  did  not  at  that  time  refuse 
the  rights  of  sepidture  even  to  those  who  died  by 
their  own  hands.  He  had  an  imitator  in  Judas, 
who  resembled  him  in  his  treason  as  well  as  in 
his  infamous  end. 

24.  Then  David  came  to  Blahanaim— in  the  high 
Eastern  countryof  Gilead,  the  seat  of  Ish-bosheth's 
government.  Absalom  passed  over  Jordan.  It 
is  not  said  how  long  an  interval  elapsed  ;  but  there 
must  have  been  sufficient  time  to  make  the  in- 
tended levy  throughout  the  kingdom.  25.  Amasa. 
By  the  genealogy  it  appears  that  this  captain 
stood  iu  the  same  relation  to  David  as  Joab,  both 
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the  armies. 


So  Israel  and  Absalom 


2G  of  Nahash,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's  mother, 
pitched  in  tlie  laud  of  Gilead. 

27  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  was  come  to  Mahanaim,  that  ^Shobi 
the  son  of  Nahash  of  Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  ^Machir  the 
son  of  Ammiel  of  Lo-debar,  and  'Barzillai  the  Gileadite  of  Rogelim, 

28  brouffht  *beds,  and  ^^basins,  and  earthen  vessels,  and  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  lionr,  and  parched  corn,  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  parched /jm/^?^, 

29  and  honey,  and  butter,  and  sheep,  and  cheese  of  kine,  for  David,  and 
for  the  people  that  icere  with  him,  'to  eat:  for  they  said,  The  people  is 
hungry,  and  weary,  and  thirsty,  in  the  wilderness. 

18      AND  David  numbered  the  people  that  were  with  him,  and  set  captains 

2  of  thousands  and  captains  of  hundreds  over  them.  And  David  sent 
forth  a  third  part  of  the  people  under  the  hand  of  Joab,  and  a  third 
part  under  the  hand  of  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  Joab's  brother,  "and 
a  third  part  under  the  hand  of  Ittai  the  Gittite.     And  the  king  said 

3  unto  the  people,  I  will  surely  go  forth  with  you  myself  also.  But  *the 
people  answered.  Thou  shalt  not  go  forth :  for  if  we  flee  away,  they  will 
not  ^care  for  us;  neither  if  half  of  us  die,  will  they  care  for  us:  but  now 
thou  art  ^  worth  ten  thousand  of  us :  therefore  now  it  is  better  that  thou 

4  ^succour  us  out  of  the  city.  And  the  king  said  unto  them,  What  seemeth 
3^ou  best  I  will  do.  And  the  king  stood  by  the  gate  side,  and  all  the 
people  came  out  by  hundreds,  and  by  thousands. 

5  And  the  king  commanded  Joab  and  Abishai  and  Ittai,  saying.  Deal 
gently  for  my  sake  witli  the  young  man,  even  with  Absalom.  And  all 
the  people  heard  when  the  king  gave  all  the  captains  charge  concerning 
Absalom. 
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being  his  nepliews.     He  seems  to  bave  becu  au 
illegitimate  sod,  bis  father,  Ithra,  being  an  Israelite, 
and  his  mother  an  Ammonitess  (see  on  1  Chr.  ii. 
1(3,  17),  and  of  course  Amasa  was  Absalom's  cousin. 
27.  when  David  was  come  to  Mahanaim.    The 
necessities  of    the  king  and  his  followers  were 
hospitably  ministered  to  by  three  chiefs,  whose 
generous  loyalty  is  recorded  with  honour  in  the 
sacred  narrative.     That  three  persons  should  be 
in  circumstances,  at  their  own  expense,  to  furnish 
adequate  supplies  of  food  and  other  necessaries  to 
the  royal  fugitives  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  owners  of  so  im- 
mense Hocks  as  are  reared  on  the  extensive  pasture 
lands  of  the  East  are  far  wealthier  than  the  cul- 
tivators of  land.     ShoM — must  have  been  brother 
of  Hanun.     Disapproving,  probably,  of  that  young 
king's  outrage  upon  the   Israelite   ambassadors, 
he  had  been  made  governor  of  Ammon  by  David, 
on  the  conquest  of  that  country.    [See  Josephus, 
'Antiquities,'   b.  vii.,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  8,  where  he  is 
called  Siphar :    Septuagint,   Naas :    the  Vatican 
has  'AjSiyalav   ^vyaTCfHi    Naas  aSeXcjii'iv    Snpou/as, 
Abigail,  daughter  of  Naas  and  sister  of  Zeruiah ; 
and  the  Alexandrine  has— daughter  of  Naas,  aSeX- 
(f>5v  Sa/joutas,  Naas,  brother  of  Zeruiah.]    Machir 
— (see  on  ch.  ix.  4.)    This  chief  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  brother  of  Bath-sheba,  but  without 
foundation  (cf.  1  Chr.  iii.  5  with  ch.  xi.  3  of  this 
book).  _  His  locale  cannot  be  exactly  determined, 
in  our  ignorance  of  the  site  of  Lo-debar,  which  is 
known  only  to  have  been  in  the  nomad  region  east 
of  the  Jordan.     Barzillai— a  wealthy  old  grandee, 
whose  great  age  and  infirmities  made  his  loyal  devo- 
tion to  the  distressed  monarch  peculiarly  affecting. 
The  supplies  they  brought,  which,  besides  beds 
for  the  weary,  consisted  of  the  staple  produce  of 
their  rich  lands  and  pastures,  may  be  classified 
as  follows :— Eatables :  wheat,  barley  [nnpb,  plural, 
barley  in  grains  after  threshing],  flour  ['''^P ,'  parched 
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corn  (see  on  Ruth  ii.  14;  I  Sam.  xvii.  17;  xxv.  18)]. 
beans,  lentiles,  sheep,  and  cheese  [nj^a  n'sa-i,  and 
cheeses  of  kine],  slices  of  coagulated  milk.  [The 
Septuagint,  as  if  not  knowing  what  was  meant, 
has  retained  t!ie  original  word,  2a</)6o3'  /3ooJy]. 
Drinkables :  '  honey  and  butter,'  or  cream 
["^!p^,  curdled  milk],  which,  being  mixed  to- 
gether, forms  a  thin  diluted  beverage,  li";ht,  cool, 
and  refreshing.  Being  considered  a  luxurious 
refreshment  (Song  iv.  11),  the  supply  of  it  shows 
the  high  respect  that  was  paid  to  David  by  his 
loyal  and  faithful  subjects  at  Mahanaim.  29.  in 
the  ■wilderness — spread  out  beyond  the  cultivated 
table-lands  into  the  steppes  of  Haurau. 

CHAP.  XVIII.  1-4.— David  eeviewino  the 
Armies. 

1.  David  numhered  the  people  that  were  with 
him.  The  hardy  mountaineers  of  Gilead  came  in 
great  numbers  at  the  call  of  their  chieftains  ;  so 
that,  although  without  money  to  pay  any  troops, 
David  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army.  The  number  of  his  soldiers  is 
not  stated  in  the  sacred  history.  Josephus  says 
they  amounted  to  about  4,000  ('Antiquities,'  b. 
vii.,  ch.  X.,  sec.  1).  A  pitched  battle  was  now 
inevitable.  But  so  much  depending  on  the  life  of 
the  king,  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  the  field  in 
person,  and  therefore  divided  his  forces  into  thi-ee 
detachments  under  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Ittai,  the 
commander  of  the  foreign  guards. 

5-13.— Gives  them  Charge  of  Abs.\lom. 

5.  Deal  gently  for  my  sake  with  the  young 
man,  even  with  Absalom.  This  affecting  charge, 
which  the  king  gave  to  his  generals,  proceeded 
not  only  from  his  overweening  affection  for  his 
children,  but  from  his  consciousness  that  this 
rebellion  was  the  chastisement  of  his  own  crimes, 
Absalom  being  merely  an  instrument  ia  the  hand 
of   retributive   Providence;   and   also   from  his 
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6  So  the  people  went  out  into  the  field  against  Israel:  and  the  battle 

7  was  in  the  wood  "^of  Ephraim;  where  the  people  of  Israel  were  slain 
before  the  servants  of  David :  and  there  was  there  ''a  great  slaughter  that 

8  day  of  twenty  thousand  men.  For  the  battle  was  there  scattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  country:  and  the  wood  ^devoured  more  people  that 
day  than  the  sword  devoured. 

9  And  Absalom  met  the  servants  of  David.  And  Absalom  rode  upon  a 
mule,  and  the  mule  went  under  the  thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak,  and  ^his 
head  caught  hold  of  the  oak,  and  he  was  taken  up  between  the  heaven 

10  and  the  earth;  and  the  mule  that  was  under  him  went  away.  And  a 
certain  man  saw  it,  and  told  Joab,  and  said,  Behold,  I  saw  Absalom 

11  hanged  in  an  oak.  And  Joab  said  unto  the  man  that  told  him.  And, 
behold,  thou  sawest  him,  and  why  didst  thou  not  smite  him  there  to  the 
ground?  and  I  would  have  given  thee  ten  skehls  of  silver,  and  a  girdle. 

12  And  the  man  said  unto  Joab,  Though  I  should  ^receive  a  thousand  shekels 
of  silver  in  mine  hand,  yet  would  I  not  put  forth  mine  hand  against  the 
king's  son  :  for  in  our  hearing  the  king  charged  thee  and  Abishai  and  Ittai, 

13  saying,  ^Beware  that  none  touch  the  young  man  Absalom.  Otherwise 
I  should  have  wrought  falsehood  against  mine  own  life :  for  there  is  no 
matter  hid  from  the  king,  and  thou  thyself  wouldest  have  set  thyself 

14  against  me.  Then  said  Joab,  I  may  not  tarry  thus  ^with  thee.  And  he 
took  three  darts  in  his  hand,  and  thrust  them  through  the  heart  of 

15  Absalom,  while  he  was  yet  alive  in  the  ^midst  of  the  oak.  And  ten  young 
men  that  bare  Joab's  armour  compassed  about  and  smote  Absalom,  and 
slew  him. 
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Eiety,  lest  tlie  uuliappy  priuce  should  die  with 
is  sins  iinrepeuted  or. 

6.  the  bj.ttle  was  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim 
[IPJ,  a  forest,  or  dense  growth  of  trees].  Its  name 
was  derived,  according  to  some,  from  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Ephraimites  by  Jeplithah  (Judg.  xii.) ; 
according  to  others,  from  the  connection  of 
blood  with  the  trans -Jordanic  Manasseh.  7. 
the  people  of  Israel  were  slain.  This  designa- 
tion, together  '\  ith  the  immense  slaughter  after- 
mentioned,  slu.rt's  the  large  extent  to  which  the 
people  were  culisted  in  tliis  unhappy  civil  contest. 
The  array  of  Absalom  would  be,  as  in  all  Eastern 
wars,  an  immeusrti  heterogeneous  mass  of  jjeople ; 
and  the  first  shock,  the  spilt  blood  of  a  few, 
generally  decides  the  fate  of  the  day.  8.  the  wood 
devoured  more  people  .  .  .  than  the  sword.  The 
thick  forest  of  oaks  and  terebinths,  by  obstructing 
the  flight,  greatly  aided  the  victors  in  the  pursuit, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  more  being  slain  in  the 
rout  than  in  the  battle.  This  view  is  supported 
by  Josephus:  'David's  men  were  conquerors,  as 
being  superior  in  military  strength  and  skill ;  so 
they  pursued  the  rebels,  as  they  tied  away  through 
the  forests  and  valleys;  some  they  took  prisoners, 
and  many  thev  slew,  more  in  the  flight  than  on 
the  field,  for  "there  fell  about  20,000  that  day ' 
('Antiquities,'  b.  vii.,  ch.  x.,sec.  2). 

9.  Absalom  met  the  servants  of  David — or  was 
overtaken,  and  his  head  caught  hold  of  the 
oak  [n|7{<3  "iti-NT  pjn^.l]— and  his  head  caught  fast 
in  the  terebinth  (probably  Quercus  .lEgilops, 
Valonia  oak,  for  which  (Jilead  and  Bashan  were 
famous).  'It  is  necessary  to  be  continually  on 
one's  guard  against  the  branches  of  trees ;  and 
when  the  liair  is  worn  in  large  locks  floating  down 
the  back,  as  was  the  case  with  a  young  man  of  the 
party  to  which  I  belonged,  any  thick  boughs  in- 
terpo.sing  in  the  path  might  easily  dislodge  a 
rider  from  his  seat,  and  catch  hold  of  his  flow- 
ing hair' Allartley).  It  appears,  however,  that 
2G0 


the  sacred  historian  points  not  so  much  to  the 
hair,  which  would  be  covered  by  his  helmet,  as 
to  the  head  of  Absalom,  which,  being  caught 
while  runninw  between  two  branches,  was  en- 
closed so  firmly  that  he  could  not  disengage  him- 
self from  the  hold,  nor  make  use  of  his  hands, 
the  mule  that  was  under  him  went  away.  The 
Orientals,  not  having  saddles  like  us,  do  not  sit 
so  firmly  on  the  beasts  they  ride.  Absalom, 
quitting  his  hold  of  tlie  bridle,  apparently  to 
release  himself  when  caught  in  the  oak,  the  mule 
escaped.  And  there  was  no  armour-bearer  near 
him,  as  in  the  closing  scene  of  Saul.  He  had 
stolen  the  hearts  of  Israel,  and  none  of  them  had 
a  heart  to  sympathize  with  and  defend  him.  11.  I 
would  have  given  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  and 
a  girdle — i.  e.,  would  have  raised  him  from  the 
ranks  to  the  status  of  a  commissioned  officer. 
Besides  a  sum  of  money,  a  girdle,  curiously  and 
richly  wrought,  was  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
a  mark  of  honour,  and  sometimes  bestowed  as  a 
reward  of  military  merit.  This  soldier,  however, 
who  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  David's 
faithful  subjects,  had  so  great  a  respect  for  the 
king's  will,  that  no  prospect  of  reward  would 
have  tempted  him  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Absalom. 
But  Joab's  stern  sense  of  public  duty,  which 
satisfied  him  that  there  could  be  neither  safety  to 
the  king,  nor  peace  to  the  kingdom,  nor  securitj' 
to  him  and  other  loyal  subjects,  so  long  as  that 
turbulent  priuce  lived,  overcame  his  sensibilities, 
and  looking  upon  the  charge  given  to  tlie  generals 
as  more  befitting  a  parent  than  a  prince,  he  ven- 
tured to  disobey  it. 

14-32.— He  is  slain  by  Joab. 

14.  he  took  three  darts  [□'D3»]— small  rods 
with  iron  points ;  lances,  and  thrust  them  through 
the  heart  of  Ahsalom.  The  deed,  partially  done 
by  Joab,  was  completed  by  his  body-guard. 
Being  a  violation  of  the  expressed  wish,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  fond  paternal  feelings  of  David,  it 
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bring  tidings  to  David. 


1 6  And  Joab  blew  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  returned  from  pursuing 

17  after  Israel:  for  Joab  held  back  the  people.  And  they  took  Absalom, 
and  cast  him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  -'"laid  a  very  great  heap  of 
stones  upon  him:  and  all  Israel  fled  every  one  to  his  tent. 

Now  Absalom  in  his  life-time  had  taken  and  reared  up  for  himself  a 
pillar,  which  is  in  ^the  king's  dale:  for  he  said,  ''I  have  no  son  to  keep 
my  name  in  remembrance :  and  he  'called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name : 
and  it  is  called  unto  this  day,  Absalom's  place. 

Then  said  •'Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok,  Let  me  now  run  and  bear  the 
king  tidings,  how  that  the  Lord  hath  ^avenged  him  of  his  enemies. 

20  And  Joab  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  not  ^^bear  tidings  this  day,  but 
thou  shalt  bear  tidings  another  day;  but  this  day  thou  shalt  bear  no 

21  tidings,  because  the  king's  son  is  dead.  Then  said  Joab  to  ^^  Cushi,  Go  tell 
the  king  what  thou  hast  seen.     And  Cushi  bowed  himself  unto  Joab, 

22  and  ran.  Then  said  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok  yet  again  to  Joab,  But 
^^ howsoever,  let  me,  I  pray  thee,  also  run  after  Cushi.  And  Joab  said. 
Wherefore  wilt  thou  run,  ray  son,  seeing  that  thou   hast  no  tidings 
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must  have  been  deeply  offensive  to  the  king,  nor 
was  it  ever  forgotten  (1  Ki.  ii.  5) ;  and  yet  there 
is  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that  Joab, 
in  doing  it,  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  regard 
to  the  interests  of  David,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
monarch. 

16.  Joab  blew  the  trumpet,  and  .  .  .  held  back 
the  people.  Knowing  that,  by  the  death  of  the 
nsnrper,  there  was  no  occasion  for  further  blood- 
shed, he  put  an  end  to  the  pursnit,  and  thereby 
evinced  the  temperate  policy  of  his  conduct. 
However  harsh  and  unfeeling  to  the  king  Joab 
may  appear,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  acted 
the  part  of  a  wise  statesman  in  regarding  the 
l)eace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom  more  than  Lis 
master's  private  inclinations,  which  were  opposed 
to  strict  justice  as  well  as  his  own  interests. 
Absalom  deserved  to  die,  by  the  divine  law  (Deut. 
xxi.  18,  21),  as  well  as  being  an  enemy  to  his  king 
and  country  ;  and  no  time  was  more  fitting  than 
when  he  met  that  death  in  open  battle.  17.  they 
took  Absalom,  and  cast  him  into  a  great  pit 
.  .  .  and  laid  a  very  great  heap  of  stones.  The 
lieoi)le  of  the  East  indicate  their  detestation  of 
the  memory  of  an  infamous  person  by  throwing 
stones  at  the  place  where  he  is  buried.  The 
heap  is  increased  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
stones  which  passers-by  add  to  it.  Absalom 
would,  of  course,  be  stripped  of  his  armour, 
althou";h  nothing  is  said  of  it  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive. The  following  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in 
all  the  continental  journals,  from  which  it  was 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  the  English  news- 
papers; and  it  is  here  submitted  to  the  reader  to 
be  received  for  what  it  is  worth:— 'A  strange 
discovery  has  just  been  made  by  Major  Pappazolu, 
of  Bucharest, — the  sword  which  belonged  to 
Absalom :  the  blade  has  on  one  side  the  following 
words  traced  in  Hebrew  characters:  "Present 
from  Gessur  to  Absalom,  son  of  David;  Jeho, 
Jeho."  Oa  the  same  side  is  engraved  the  image 
of  the  hexagonal  seal  of  David,  and  on  the  other 
some  characters,  the  meaning  of  which  has  not 
been  explained.  On  the  corresponding  place  to 
those  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  blade,  are  those  words  en- 
graved in  gold— "Titus  excepit  ex  Hierosolyma." 
This  sword  had  a  handle  in  gold,  representing  at 
the  upper  part  a  warrior's  head,  covered  with  a 
helmet,  and  joined  by  a  chain  to  a  dragon's  head, 
which  formed  the  hilt.  The  old  monk,  possessor 
of  this  weapon,  procured  it  from  a  Janissary, 
into  whose  hunda  it  fell  during  the  disturbances 
261 


at  Constantinople  in  1807.  In  a  moment  of  dis- 
tress he  sold  the  handle  and  the  scabbard,  which 
was,  he  says,  made  of  serpent's  skin,  and  mounted 
in  gold.  The  ancient  origin  of  the  blade  is  jiroved 
by  a  manufacturer's  mark  in  Semitic  characters.' 

18.  Absalom  in  his  life-time  had  .  .  .  reared 
up  for  himself  a  pillar  [ngvo,  in  the  first  clause, 
and  T,  hand,  in  the  latter]— (see  on  1  Sam.  xv.  12.) 
in  the  king's  dale  (of.  Gen.  xiv.  17)— i.  e.,  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  pillar  was  made  of 
marble,  according  to  Joseplms  {'Antiquities,'  b. 
vii.,  ch.  X.,  sec.  3).  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son  to 
keep  my  name  in  remembrance.  It  is  elsewhere 
said  that  Absalom  had  three  sons,  and  a  dangli- 
ter  of  great  beauty,  called  Tamar  (ch.  xiv.  27) ; 
but  this  pillar  was  in  all  likelihood  raised  pre- 
viously to  the  appearance  of  this  family;  for 
Josephu.i  expressly  asserts  that  it  was  erected 
with  the  view  of  keeping  alive  his  memory,  eve7i 
if  he  should  have  no  children  ('Antiquities,'  b. 
vii.,  ch.  X.,  sec.  3).  In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  is  a  tomb  or  cenotaph, 
said  to  be  this  "pillar"  or  monument:  it  is 
twenty-four  feet  square,  dome-topped,  and  reaches 
forty  feet  in  height.  This  may  occupy  the  spot, 
but  cannot  itself  be  the  work  of  Absalom,  as  it 
evidently  bears  the  style  of  a  later  architecture. 
It  is  substantially  Doric,  with  an  Ionic  volute, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (see  Hardy's  'Notices 
of  the  Holy  Land,'  p.  137;  Olin^s  'Travels,'  ii.,  p. 
14.5.)  Some,  however,  maintain  (Bonar's  'Land 
of  Promise,'  p.  1.32)  that  this  is  the  very  monu- 
ment which  Absalom  constructed  for  himself, 
and  that  the  architectural  orders  exhibited  on  it, 
and  the  other  adjoining  tombs,  some  Ionic,  others 
Doric,  were  in  a  rude  form  found  in  Syria  and  Phce- 
nicia,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  long  before  they  were 
imported  into  Greece,  where  they  were  carried  to 
a  high  i)itch  of  perfection. 

19.  Then  said  Ahimaaz .  .  .  Let  me  now  run 
and  bear  the  king  tidings.  The  reasons  of  Joab's 
declining  to  accept  Ahimaaz's  offer  to  bear  intel- 
ligence of  the  victory  to  David,  and  afterwards 
letting  him  go  along  with  another,  are  variously 
stated  by  commentators ;  but  they  are  of  no  im- 
portance; and  yet  the  alacrity  of  the  messengers, 
as  well  as  the  eager  excitement  of  the  expectants, 
is  graphically  described.  21.  Then  said  Joab  to 
Cushi  [>!ri3^]— to  the  Ethiopian.  Perhaps  the 
ground  of  this  soldier's  selection  for  a  mission  so 
painful  for  any  courtier  to  discharge,  was  that  of 
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23  ^^  ready  ?  But  howsoever,  said  he,  let  me  run.  And  he  aaid  unto 
liim,  Run.  Then  Ahimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  overran 
Cushi. 

24  And  David  sat  between  ^the  two  gates:  and  'the  watchman  went  up 
to  the  roof  over  tlie  gate  unto  the  wall,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked, 

25  and  behold  a  man  running  alone.  And  the  watchman  cried,  and  told 
the  king.     And  the  king  said,  If  he  be  alone,  there  is  tidings  in   his 

26  mouth.  And  he  came  apace,  and  drew  near.  And  the  watchman  saw 
another  man  running:  and  the  watchman  called  unto  the  porter,  and 
said,  Behold  another  man  running  alone.     And  the  king  said,  He  also 

27  bringeth  tidings.  And  the  watchman  said,  ^''Me  thinketh  the  running  of 
the  foremost  is  like  the  running  of  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok.  And  the 
king  said,  ™He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh  with  good  tidings. 

28  And  Ahimaaz  called,  and  said  unto  the  king,  ^^All  is  well.  And  he 
fell  down  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  king,  and  said.  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  hath  ^^ delivered  up  the  men  that  lifted  up 

29  their  hand  against  my  lord  the  king.  And  the  king  said,  ^^Is  the  young 
man  Absalom  safe  ?  And  Ahimaaz  answered.  When  Joab  sent  the  king's 
servant,  and  me  thy  servant,  I  saw  a  great  tumult,  but  I  knew  not  what  it 

30  was.     And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Turn  aside,  and  stand  here.     And  he 

31  turned  aside,  and  stood  still.  And,  behold,  Cushi  came;  and  Cushi  said, 
^^ Tidings,  my  lord  the  king:  for  the  Lord  '^hath  avenged  thee  this  day 

32  of  all  them  that  rose  up  against  thee.  And  the  king  said  unto  Cushi,  Is 
the  young  man  Absalom  safe  ?  And  Cushi  answered.  The  enemies  of  my 
lord  the  king,  and  all  that  rise  against  thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  be  as  that 

33  young  man  is.  And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the 
chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wepfc;  and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said,  "0  my 
son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son ! 

19      AND  it  was  told  Joab,  Behold,  the  king  weepeth  and  mourneth  for 

2  Absalom.     And  the  ^victory  that  day  was  turned  into  mourning  unto  all 
the  people :  for  the  people  heard  say  that  day  how  the  king  was  grieved 

3  for  his  son.     And  the  people  gat  them  by  stealth  that  day  into  the  city, 

4  as  people  being  ashamed  steal  away  when  they  flee  in  battle.     But  the 
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Lis  being  a  foreigner,  and  personally  unknown  to 
the  king.  23.  by  the  way  of  the  plain— or  'ciccar,' 
circle.  This  wonl  is  only  used  elsewhere  in  con- 
nection with  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  beeu  a  place  or 
region  so  called  on  the  table-lands  of  Gilead,  as 
the  Septuagint  seems  to  indicate.  Or  Mahanaim 
may  have  been  so  situated,  with  regard  to  the 
battle-field,  as  to  be  more  easily  accessible  by  a 
descent  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  than  over  the 
hills  themselves.  Or  the  word  may  signify  (as 
Ewald  explains)  a  manner  of  quick  running 
(Stanley,  'Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  32.3). 

24.  David  sat  between  the  two  gates—/,  c,  in 
the  tower-house  on  the  wall  that  overhung  the 
gate  of  Mahanaim;  near  it  was  a  watch-tower, 
on  which  a  sentinel  was  posted,  as  in  times  of 
war,  to  notify  every  occurrence.  27.  the  running 
of  the  foremost  is  like  the  running  of  Ahimaaz 
— known  probably  by  a  waddling  rolling  of  his 
person  in  running. 

28.  All  is  well  [d'i'7B',  peace]— the  usual  salu- 
tation among  the  Hebrews  (Ps.  cxxii.  8).  The 
delicacy  of  Ahimaaz's  communication  was  made 
up  by  the  uumistakeable  plainness  of  Cushi's. 
33.  the  king  .  .  .  went  up  to  the  chamber  over 
the  gate  [n:^?-^?].  '  To  most  houses  of  respect- 
able size  or  public  importance  there  is  a  smaller 
2C2 


one  annexed,  which  sometimes  rises  one  storey 
higher  than  the  house;  at  other  times  it  consists 
of  one  room  or  two  rooms  only  and  a  tervace ; 
while  others  that  are  built,  as  they  frequently  are, 
over  the  porch  or  gateway,  have,  if  we  except  the 
ground  floor,  which  they  have  not,  all  the  con- 
veniences that  belong  to  the  house  properly  so 
called.  It  is  a  sequestered  part  of  the  building,  to 
which  a  person  can  retire  for  meditation  and 
undisturbed  solitude'  (Dr.  Shaivs  'Travels:'  see 
further  on  2  Ki.  iv.  10).  The  death  of  Absalom 
was  a  heavy  trial,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
sympathize  with  the  outburst  of  feeling  by  which 
David  showed  that  all  thoughts  of  the  victory  he 
had  won  as  a  king  were  completely  sunk  in  the 
painful  loss  he  had  sustained  as  a  father.  The 
extraordinary  ardour  and  strength  of  bis  atfec 
tion  for  this  worthless  son  breaks  out  in  the 
redundancy  and  vehemence  of  his  mournful 
ejaculations. 

CHAP.  XIX.  1-8.— Joab  CAUSES  the  King  to 
CEASE  Mourning. 

3.  the  people  gat  them  by  stealth  .  . .  into  the 
city.  The  rumour  of  the  king's  disconsolate  con- 
dition spread  a  universal  and  unseasonable  gloom. 
His  troops,  instead  of  being  welcomed  back,  as  a 
victorious  army  always  was,  with  music  and  other 
demonstrations  of  public  joy,  slunk  secretly  and 
silently  into  the  city,   as  if  ashamed,   after  the 
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king  "covered  his  face,  and  the  king  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ''0  my  son 
Absalom,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  ray  son ! 

5  And  Joab  came  into  the  house  to  the  king,  and  said,  Thou  hast  shamed 
tliis  da}'  the  faces  of  all  thy  servants,  which  this  day  have  saved  thy  life, 
and  the  lives  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters,  and  the  lives  of  thy  wives, 

G  and  the  lives  of  thy  concubines;  ^in  that  thou  lovest  thine  enemies,  and 
liatest  thy  friends:  for  thou  hast  declared  this  day,  ^that  thou  regardest 
neither  princes  nor  servants :  for  this  day  I  perceive,  that  if  Absalom  had 

7  lived,  and  all  we  had  died  this  day,  then  it  had  pleased  thee  well.  Now 
therefore  arise,  go  forth,  and  speak  ^comfortably  unto  thy  servants:  for 
I  swear  by  the  Lord,  if  thou  go  not  forth,  there  "^will  not  tarry  one  with 
thee  this  night:  and  that  will  be  worse  unto  thee  than  all  the  evil  that 

8  befell  thee  from  thy  youth  until  now.  Then  the  king  arose,  and  sat  in 
''the  gate.  And  they  told  unto  all  the  people,  saying,  Behold,  the  king 
dotl)  sit  in  the  gate.  And  all  the  people  came  before  the  king;  for  *  Israel 
had  fled  every  man  to  his  tent. 

9  And  all  the  people  were  at  strife  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
saying,  The  king  -^saved  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  and  he 
delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines;  and  now  he  ''is  fled  out 

10  of  the  land  for  Absalom.  And  Absalom,  whom  we  anointed  over  us,  is 
dead  in  battle:  now  therefore  why  ^speak  ye  not  a  word  of  bringing  the 
king  back  ? 

And  king  David  sent  to  Zadok  and  to  Abiathar  the  priests,  saying. 
Speak  unto  the  elders  of  Judah,  saying.  Why  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  the 
king  back  to  his  house?  seeing  the  speech  of  all  Israel  is  come  to  the  king, 
even  to  his  house.     Ye  are  my  bretliren,  5^e  are  ^my  bones  and  my  flesh: 

13  wherefore  then  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  back  the  king?  And  *say  ye  to 
Amasa,  Art  thou  not  of  my  bone,  and  of  my  flesh?  •'God  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  thou  be  not  captain  of  the  host  before  me  continually  ^'in  the 
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commission  of  some  crime.  4.  the  king  covered 
his  face — one  of  the  usual  signs  of  mourning  (see 
on  cb.  XV.  30). 

5.  Thou  hast  shamed .  .  .  the  faces  of  all  thy 
servants— by  withdrawing  thyself  to  indulge  in 
grief,  as  if  their  services  were  disagi'eeable,  and 
their  devotion  irksome  to  thee.  Instead  of  hail- 
ing their  return  with  joy  and  gratitude,  thou  hast 
refused  them  the  small  gratification  of  seeing 
thee.  Joab's  remonstrance  was  right  and  necessary, 
but  it  was  made  with  harshness.  He  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  spoil  their  important  services 
by  the  insolence  of  their  manners,  and  who  always 
awaken  a  feeling  of  obligation  in  those  to  whom 
they  render  any  services.  He  spoke  to  David  in  a 
tone  of  hauteur  that  ill  became  a  subject  to  show 
towards  his  king.  7.  Now  therefore  arise,  go 
forth,  and  speak  comfortably  unto  thy  servants. 
The  king  felt  the  truth  of  Joab's  reprimand  ; 
but  the  threat  .by  which  it  was  enforced,  grounded 
as  it  was  on  the  general's  unbounded  popularity 
with  the  army,  showed  him  to  be  a  dangerous 
person  ;  and  that  circumstance,  together  with  the 
violation  of  an  express  order  to  deal  gently  for 
his  sake  with  Absalom,  produced  in  David's 
mind  a  settled  hatred,  which  was  strongly  mani- 
fested in  his  last  directions  to  Solomon.  8.  the 
king  arose,  and  sat  in  the  gate— appeared  daily 
in  the  usual  place  for  the  hearing  of  causes,  all 
the  people  came  before  the  king— j.  e.,  the  loyal 
natives  who  had  been  faithful  to  his  government, 
and  fought  in  his  cause,  Israel  had  fled— j.  e., 
the  adherents  of  Absalom,  who,  on  his  defeat,  had 
dispersed,  and  saved  themselves  by  liicrht. 

9-43.— The  IsKAELiTEs  bring  the  King  back, 
&c. 
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9.  all  the  people  were  at  strife.  The  kingdom 
was  completely  disorganized.  The  sentiments  of 
three  different  parties  are  represented  in  vv.  9, 
10— the  royalists,  the  adherents  of  Absalom,  who 
had  been  very  numerous,  and  those  who  were 
indifferent  to  the  Davidic  dynasty.  In  these 
circumstances  tlie  king  was  right  in  not  hastening 
back,  as  a  conqueror,  to  re-ascend  his  throne,  A 
reelection  was  in  some  measure  necessary.  He 
remained  for  some  time  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  in  expectation  of  being  invited  back. 
That  invitation  was  given,  without,  however,  the 
concurrence  of  Judah ;  and  David,  disappointed 
and  vexed  by  his  own  tribe's  apparent  lukewarm- 
ness,  despatclied  the  two  high  priests  to  rouse  the 
Judahites  to  take  a  prominent  interest  in  his 
cause.  It  was  the  act  of  a  skilful  politician,  as, 
Hebron  having  been  the  seat  of  the  rebellion,  it 
was  graceful  on  his  part  to  encourage  their  return 
to  allegiance  and  duty ;  and  it  was  an  appeal  to 
their  honour  not  to  be  the  last  of  the  tribes.  But 
this  separate  message,  and  the  preference  given 
to  them,  occasioned  an  outburst  of  jealousy  among 
the  other  tribes  that  was  nearly  followed  by  fatal 
consequences, 

13.  And  say  ye  to  Amasa,  &c.  This  also  was 
a  dexterous  stroke  of  policy.  David  was  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  extinguishing  the  rebel- 
lion—of withdrawing  from  that  cause  the  only 
leader  who  could  keep  it  alive;  and  he  therefore 
secretly  intimated  his  intention  to  raise  Amasa  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  room  of  Joab,  whose 
overbearing  haughtiness  had  become  intolerable. 
The  king  justly  reckoned  that,  from  natural 
temper,  as  well  as  gr.atitude  for  the  royal  pardon, 
he  would  prove  a  more  tractable  servant ;  ana 
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14  room  of  Joab.  And  he  bowed  the  heart  of  all  the  men  of  Judah,  'even 
as  the  heart  of  one  man ;  so  that  they  sent  this  word  unto  the  king, 

15  Return  thou,  and  all  thy  servants.  So  the  king  returned,  and  came  to 
Jordan.  And  Judah  came  to  '"Gilgal,  to  go  to  meet  the  king,  to  conduct 
the  king  over  Jordan. 

16  And  "Shimei  tlie  son  of  Gera,  a  Benjamite,  whicli  ifas  of  Bahurim, 

17  hasted  and  came  down  with  the  men  of  Judah  to  meet  king  David.  And 
there  were  a  thousand  men  of  Benjamin  with  him,  and  "Ziba,  the  servant 
of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  his  fifteen  sons  and  his  twenty  servants  with 

18  him;  and  they  went  over  Jordan  before  the  king.  And  there  went  over 
a  feny  boat  to  carry  ©ver  the  .king's  household,  and  to  do  ^what  he 
thought  good.     And  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  fell  down  before  the  king, 

19  as  he  was  come  over  Jordan;  and  said  unto  the  king,  ^^Let  not  my 
lord  impute  iniquity  unto  me,  neither  do  thou  remember  ^that  which 
thy  servant  did  perversely  the  day  that  my  lord  the  king  went  out  of 

20  Jerusalem,  that  the  king  should  'take  it  to  his  heart.  For  thy  servant 
doth  know  that  I  have  sinned;  therefore,  behold,  I  am  come  the  first  this 
day  of  all  *the  house  of  Joseph  to  go  down  to  meet  my  lord  the  king. 

21  But  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  answered  and  said,  Shall  not  Shimei  be 

22  put  to  death  for  this,  because  he  *cursed  the  Lord's  anointed?  And 
David  said,  "What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zeruiah,  that  ye 
should  this  day  be  adversaries  unto  me?  "shall  there  any  man  be  put  to 
death  this  day  in  Israel?  for  do  not  I  know  that  I  am  this  day  king  over 
Israel?  Therefore  ''the  king  said  unto  Shimei,  Thou  shalt  not  die.  And 
the  king  sware  unto  him. 

And  ■'^  Mephibosheth  the  son  of  Saul  came  down  to  meet  the  king,  and 
had  neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor  trimmed  his  beard,  nor  washed  his  clothes, 
from  the  day  the  king  departed  until  the  day  he  came  again  in  peace. 
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David  doubtless  intended  in  all  sincerity  to  fullil 
this  promise.  But  Joab  managed  to  retain  his 
high  position,  (see  on  ch.  xx.)  14.  lie  bowed  the 
beart  of  all  tlie  men  of  Judah— ?'.  e.,  Amasa, 
who  had  been  won  over,  used  his  great  influence 
in  reattaching  the  whole  tribe  of  Judah  to  the 
interest  of  David.  They  who  had  stood  aloof  be- 
came ardent  in  their  zeal  for  the  king's  restoration  ; 
and  the  partial  severance  of  the  kingdom  which 
David  apprehended  from  the  coldness  and  inaction 
of  Judah  was  nearly  produced  by  the  sudden  im- 
petuosity of  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  royalty. 
15.  Judah  came  to  Gilgal— as  the  most  convenient 
place  where  preparations  could  bemadefor  bringing 
the  king  and  court  over  the  Jordan. 

16.  SMmel  ...  17.  a  thousand  men  of  Benja- 
min with  him.  This  display  of  his  followers  was 
to  show  what  force  he  could  raise  against  or  in 
support  of  the  king.  Expressing  the  deepest 
regret  for  his  former  outrageous  conduct,  he  was 
pardoned  on  the  spot ;  and  although  the  son  of 
Zeruiah  urged  the  expediency  of  making  this  chief 
a  public  example,  his  officiousness  was  repulsed 
by  David  with  magnanimity,  and  with  the  greater 
confidence  that  he  felt  himself  now  re-established 
in  the  kingdom  (see  on  1  Ki.  ii.  8,  9).  David  con- 
firmed his  pledge  to  this  man  by  a  solemn  oath. 
Ziba,  the  servant  of  the  house  of  Saul.  He  had 
deceived  his  master,  and  when  ordered  to  make 
ready  the  ass  for  the  lame  prince  to  go  and  meet 
the  king,  slipped  away  by  himseli  to  pay  court 
first ;  so  that  Mepliibosheth,  being  lame,  had  to 
remain  in  Jerusalem  till  the  king's  arrival.  18. 
ferry  boat — probably  rafts,  which  are  still  used 
on  that  part  of  the  river.  If  there  was  a  ferry 
boat,  it  was  a  luxury  apparently  provided  for  the 
convenience  of  the  king's  household.  But  Jose- 
phvs  calls  it  a  bridge  of  boats  ('Antiquities,'  b. 
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vii.,ch.  xi.,  sec.  2).  The  Septuagint  refers  this  to 
the  men,  the  servants  of  Ziba,  and  the  attendants 
of  Shimei,  who  helped  to  carry  the  members  of 
the  royal  household  across  the  river  [kuI  eXiiTovp- 
yijaav  ti]v  \(.i,Tov(iyiat/  tov  iiafitfiaaai  tvu  (ia- 
a-tXea,  and  they  performed  the  service  of  carrying 
over  tllfi  king.  KaJ  Oie/Sij  jj  Sidjiatm  tou  i^^ytifiai 
TOV  oIkov  tov  I3a<7.t\ew9  Kal  tov  7roiri<rai  to  evOes  ev 
o(/;0a\/;tots  avTov — And  the  passage  was  effected  by 
gathering  together  (on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Jordan)  the  household  of  the  king,  and  doing 
what  was  pleasing  in  his  sight].  20.  the  first .  .  . 
of  all  the  house  of  Joseph—?,  e.,  before  all  the 
rest  of  Israel  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  15 ;  Ixxx.  1  ;  IxxxL  5 ; 
Zech.  X.  6). 

24.  Mephiboshetli .  .  .  came  down  to  meet  the 
king.  The  reception  given  to  Mephibosheth  was 
less  creditable  to  David.  The  sincerity  of  that 
prince's  grief  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  king 
cannot  be  doubted.  He  "  had  neither  dressed  his 
feet  "(nottaken  tiiebath),  "uortrimmed  his  beard  " 
poQb'  niJ'r,  trimmed  the  lip,  beard,  or  moustache 
(cf.  Lev.  xiii.  45  ;  Mic.  iii.  7);  Septuagint,  e-Tro/ijo-E 
TOV  fxvfTTaKa  auTov].  The  Hebrews  cut  off  the 
hair  on  the  upper  lip  (see  on  Lev.  xiii.  45)  and 
cheelcs,  but  in  mourning  let  it  grow  carelessly,  as 
on  the  chin.  Besides  dyeing  the  beard  some 
colour,  which,  however,  is  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule  in  the  East,  there  are  various  modes  of 
trimming  it :  they  train  it  into  a  massy,  bushy 
form,  swelling  and  round;  or  they  terminate  it 
like  a  pyramid,  in  a  sharp  point.  Whatever  the 
mode,  it  is  always  trimmed  with  the  greatest  care; 
and  they  usually  carry  a  small  comb  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  neglect  of  this  attention  to  his  beard 
was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  depth  of  Mephi- 
bosheth's  grief.  The  king  seems  to  have  received 
him  upbraidingly,  and  not  to  have  been  altogether 
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And  it  came  to  pass,  wlien  he  was  come  to  Jerusalem  to  meet  the  king, 
that  the  king  said  unto  him,  ^Wherefore  wentest  not  thou  with  me, 
Mephibosheth  ?  And  he  answered,  My  lord,  0  king,  ray  servant  deceived 
me :  for  thy  servant  said,  I  will  saddle  me  an  ass,  that  I  may  ride  thereon, 
and  go  to  the  king;  because  thy  servant  is  lame.  And  'he  hath  slandered 
thy  servant  unto  my  lord  the  king ;  "but  my  lord  the  king  is  as  an  angel  of 
God :  do  therefore  what  is  good  in  thine  eyes.  For  all  of  ray  father's  house 
were  but '''dead  men  before  my  lord  the  king;  ^yet  didst  thou  set  thy 
servant  among  them  that  did  eat  at  thine  own  table :  what  right  therefore 
have  I  yet  to  cry  any  more  unto  the  king?  And  the  king  said  unto  him, 
AVhy  speakest  thou  anymore  of  thy  matters?  I  have  said,  "^Thou  and 
Ziba  divide  the  land.  And  Mephibosheth  said  unto  the  king,  Yea,  let 
him  take  all,  forasmuch  as  my  lord  the  king  is  come  again  in  peace  unto 
his  own  house. 

And  '^ Barzillai  the  Gileadite  came  down  from  Rogelim,  and  went  over 
Jordan  with  the  king,  to  conduct  him  over  Jordan.  Now  Barzillai  was  a 
very  aged  raan,  even  fourscore  years  old :  and  'he  had  provided  the  king  of 
sustenance  while  he  lay  at  Mahanaim ;  for  he  was  a  very  great  man.  And 
the  king  said  unto  Barzillai,  Come  thou  over  with  me,  and  I  will  feed  thee 
with  me  in  Jerusalem.  And  Barzillai  said  unto  the  king,  ^How  long  have 
I  to  live,  that  I  should  go  up  with  the  king  unto  Jerusalem?  I  am  this 
day -^fourscore  years  old  :  and  can  I  disceru  between  good  and  evil?  can 
thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat  or  what  I  drink?  can  I  ^hear  any  more  the 
voice  of  singing  men  and  singing  women?  wherefore  then  should  thy 
servant  be  yet  a  burden  unto  my  lord  the  king?  Thy  servant  will  go  a 
little  way  over  Jordan  with  the  king:  and  why  should  the  king  recom- 
pense it  me  with  such  a  reward  ?  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  turn  back 
again,  that  I  may  die  in  mine  own  city,  and  be  buried  by  the  grave  of  my 
father  and  of  my  mother:  but  behold  thy  '^servant  Chiraham;  let  him  go 
over  with  ray  lord  the  king;  and  do  to  him  what  shall  seem  good  unto 
thee.  And  the  king  answered,  Chimham  shall  go  over  with  me,  and  I  will 
do  to  him  that  which  shall  seem  good  unto  thee :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  ^require  of  me,  that  will  I  do  for  thee.  And  all  the  people  went  over 
Jordan.  And  when  the  king  was  come  over,  the  king  *kissed  Barzillai, 
and  ■'blessed  him;  and  he  returned  unto  his  own  place.  Then  the  king 
went  on  to  Gilgal,  and  ^*  Chimham  went  on  with  him :  and  all  the  people 
of  Judah  conducted  the  king,  and  also  half  the  people  of  Lsrael. 
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sure  either  of  Lis  guilt  or  iuiioceDce.  It  is  im- 
possible to  commeud  the  cavalier  treatment,  any 
more  than  to  approve  the  partial  award,  of  David 
in  tliis  case.  If  he  were  too  hurried  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  enquire 
fully  into  the  matter,  he  should  have  postponed 
his  decision  ;  for  if  by  '  dividing  the  land '  \v.  29) 
he  meant  that  the  former  arrangement  should  be 
continued,  by  which  Mephibosheth  was  acknow- 
ledged the  proprietor,  and  Ziba  the  farmer,  it  was 
a  hardship  inflicted  on  the  owner  to  fix  him  with 
ri  tenant  who  had  so  grossly  slandered  him.  But 
if  by  '  dividing  the  land,'  they  were  now  to  share 
alike,  the  injustice  of  the  decision  was  greatly 
increased  by  his  being  made  partner  with,  his  sel- 
fish and  slanderous  steward.  Jerome  ('  Qiiaest. 
Hebraicse,'  in  loco)  says  that  the  later  Jews  be- 
lieved the  division  of  David's  kingdom  was  an  act 
done  by  the  retributive  justice  of  Providence  for 
the  unequal  measure  awarded  to  Mephibosheth. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  hasty  and  im- 
prudent conduct  of  David,  in  any  view  the 
generous,  disinterested  spirit  displayed  by  Mephi- 
bosheth was  worthy  a  son  of  the  noble-hearted 
Jonathan. 
31.  BarziUai  the  Gileadite.  The  rack,  great 
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age,  and  chivalrous  devotion  of  this  Gileadite 
chief  win  our  respect.  35.  can  I  discern  between 
good  and  evil  ? — does  not  refer  to  moral  good  and 
evil,  but  solely  to  the  varying  means  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  His  declining  to  go  to  court,  his 
recommendation  of  his  son,  his  convoy  across  the 
Jordan,  and  his  parting  scene  with  the  king,  are 
interesting  incidents.  VVhat  mark  of  royal  favour 
was  bestowed  on  Chimham  has  not  been  re- 
corded ;  but  it  is  probable  tiiat  David  gave  a  great 
part  of  his  personal  patrimony  in  Beth-lehem  to 
Chimham  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity  (Jer.  xli.  17). 
the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing  women  ? 
Bands  of  iwofessioual  musicians  form  a  prominent 
appendage  to  the  courts  of  Oriental  princes.  37. 
buried  by  the  grave  of  my  father  and  of  my 
mother.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  strong  affec- 
tion of  people  in  the  East  towards  the  places  of 
sepulture  appropriated  to  their  families,  behold 
thy  servant  Chimham ;  let  him  go  over  with  my 
lord  the  king.  It  is  an  interesting  corroboration 
of  Chimham's  introduction  to  the  court  of  David, 
that  a  trace  of  his  residence  and  property  is  found 
so  late  as  the  days  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xli.  17).  40. 
Gilgal ...  all  the  people  of  Judah  conducted  the 
Ung,  and  also  half  the  people  of  IsraeL   Whether 
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a  party  in  Israel. 


41  And,  behold,  all  the  men  of  Israel  came  to  the  kin-g,  and  said  unto  the 
king,  Why  have  our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah  stolen  thee  away,  and  have 
^  brought  the  king  and  his  household,  and  all  David's  men  with  him,  over 

42  Jordan?  And  all  the  men  of  Judah  answered  the  men  of  Israel,  Because 
the  king  is  'near  of  kin  to  us  :  wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for  this  matter  ? 
have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  cost?  or  hath  he  given  us  any  gift? 

43  And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  men  of  Judah,  and  said,  We  have  ten 
'"parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye:  why 
then  did  ye  ^Mespise  us,  that  our  advice  should  not  be  first  had  in  bring- 
ing back  our  king  ?  And  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than 
the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel. 

20  AND  there  "happened  to  be  there  a  man  of  *  Belial,  whose  name  icas 
Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite;  and  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and  said, 
'^  We  have  no  part  in  David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of 

2  Jesse :  ''  every  man  to  his  tents,  0  Israel.  So  ^  every  man  of  Israel  went 
up  from  after  David,  and  followed  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri :  but  the  men 
of  Judah  clave  unto  their  king,  from  Jordan  even  to  Jerusalem. 

3  And  David  came  to  his  house  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  king  took  the 
ten  women  /«>  ■''concubines,  whom  he  had  left  to  keep  the  house,  and  put 
them  in  ^  ward,  and  fed  them,  but  went  not  in  unto  them.  So  they 
were  "shut  up  unto  the  day  of  their  death,  ^living  in  widowhood. 

4  Then  said  the  king  to  Amasa,  ^Assemble  me  the  men  of  Judah  within 

5  three  days,  and  be  thou  here  present.  So  Amasa  went  to  assemble  the 
men  of  Judah :  but  he  tarried  longer  than  the  set  time  which  he  had 
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from  impatience  to  move  on,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  David  did  not  wait  till  the  representatives 
of  all  the  tribes  had  arrived  to  conduct  him  on 
his  return  to  the  capital.  The  procession  began 
as  soon  as  Amasa  had  brought  the  Judahite  escort, 
and  the  preference  given  to  this  tribe  produced  a 
bitter  jealousy,  which  was  nearly  kindling  a  civil 
war,  fiercer  than  that  which  had  just  ended.  A 
war  of  words  ensued  between  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  tribes,  Israel  resting  their  argument  on 
their  superior  numbers:  'they  had  ten  parts  in 
the  king,'  whereas  Judah  had  no  more  than  one. 
Judah  rested  their  right  to  take  the  lead,  on 
the  ground  of  their  nearer  relationship  to  the 
king.  This  was  a  claim  dangerous  to  the  house 
of  David ;  and  it  shows  the  seeds  were  already 
sown  of  that  tribal  dissension  which  ere  long  led 
to  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom. 

CHAP.  XX.   1-9.— Sheba  makes  a  Party  in 
Israel. 

1.  Sheba  ...  a  Benjamite.  Though  nothing  is 
known  of  this  man,  he  must  have  been  a  person 
of  considerable  power  and  influence  ere  he  could 
have  raised  so  sudden  and  extensive  a  sedition. 
He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  the 
adiierents  of  Saul's  dynasty  were  still  numerous, 
and  perceiving  the  strong  disgust  of  the  other 
tribes  with  tlie  part  assumed  by  Judah  in  the 
Restoration,  his  ill-designing  heart  resolved  to 
turn  it  to  the  overthrow  of  David's  authority  in 
Israel,  every  man  to  his  tents.  This  proverbial 
ex]iression  may  have  had  its  foundation  in  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Israelite  peasantry  adhered 
to  the  custom  of  the  patriarchs  who  tilled  land, 
and  yet  lived  in  tents,  as  Syrian  peasants  often 
do  still.  This  was  the  usual  watchword  of  national 
insurrection,  and  from  the  actual  temper  of  the 
people,  it  was  followed  by  effects  beyond  what 
he  probably  anticipated.  2.  from  Jordan  even  to 
Jerusalem,  The  quarrel  had  broken  out  sliortly 
after  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  between  Judah 
and  the  other  tribes  who  withdrew,  so  that  Judah 
was  left  nearly  alone,  to  conduct  the  king  to  the 
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metropolis.  Thus  it  happened  that  at  a  moment 
when  there  was  the  greatest  need  of  harmony  and 
union,  there  was  the  most  imminent  danger  of  a 
worse  dismemberment  than  before,  and  of  the 
rejection  by  the  greater  portion  of  Israel  of  a  king 
in  whose  favour  Jehovah  had  but  recently  given 
decisive  testimony. 

3.  the  king  took  the  ten  women  his  concu- 
bines. Jewish  writers  say  that  the  widowed 
queens  of  Hebrew  monarchs  were  not  allowed  to 
marry  again,  but  were  obliged  to  pass  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  strict  seclusion.  So  are  the  wives 
of  the  emperor  of  China.  On  the  death  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  all  his  women  are  transferred 
from  the  palace  to  a  separate  mansion,  where  they 
live  in  seclusion  during  the  rest  of  their  lives 
{Macartney,  p.  375).  David  treated  his  con- 
cubines in  the  same  manner,  after  the  outrage 
committed  on  them  by  Absalom.  They  were  not 
divorced,  for  they  were  guiltless  ;  but  they  were 
no  longer  publicly  recognized  as  his  wives;  nor 

I  was  their  confinement  to  a  sequestered  life  a  very 
heavy  doom,  in  a  region  where  women  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  go  much  abroad. 

4.  Then  said  the  king  to  Amasa,  Assemble  me 
the  men  of  Judah  within  three  days.  Amasa  is 
now  installed  in  the  command  whicli  David  had 
promised  him.  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
probably  hastened  the  public  declaration  of  this 
appointment,  which  he  noped  would  be  popular 
with  them,  and  Amasa  was  ordered  within  three 
days  to  levy  a  force  from  Judah  sufficient  to  put 
down  the  insurrection.  The  appointment  was  a 
blunder,  and  the  king  soon  perceived  his  error. 
The  specified  time  passed,  but  Amasa  could  not 
muster  the  men.  Dreading  the  loss  of  time,  the 
king  gave  a  commission  to  assemble  the  I'oyal 
body-guard  to  Abishai,  and  not  to  Joab— a  new 
affront,  which  no  doubt  wounded  the  pride  of 
the  stern  and  haughty  old  general.  But  he 
hastened,  with  his  attached  soldiers,  to  go  as 
second  to  his  brother,  determined  to  take  the 
first  cjiportunity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  his 
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slain  hy  Joab, 


6  appointed  liira.  And  David  said  to  ^Abiahai,  Now  shall  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri  do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom :  take  thou  '*thy  lord's  servants, 

7  and  pursue  after  him,  lest  he  get  him  fenced  cities,  and  ^escape  us.  And 
there  went  out  after  him  Joab's  men,  and  the  * Cherethites,  and  the 
Pelethites,  and  all  the  mighty  men :  and  they  went  out  of  Jerusalem,  to 
pursue  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri. 

8  When  they  icere  at  the  great  stone  which  is  in  Gibeon,  Amasa  went 
before  them.  And  Joab's  garment  that  he  had  put  on  was  girded  unto 
him,  and  upon  it  a  girdle  with  a  sword  fastened  upon  his  loins  in  the 

9  sheath  thereof;  and  as  he  went  forth  it  fell  out.  And  Joab  said  to  Amasa, 
Art  thou  in  health,  my  brother?    •'And  Joab  took  Amasa  by  the  beard 

10  with  the  right  hand  to  kiss  him.  But  Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword 
that  was  in  Joab's  hand:  so  ^'he  smote  him  therewith  4n  the  fifth  rib, 
and  shed  out  his  bowels  to  the  ground,  and  ^struck  him  not  again ;  and 
he  died.     So  Joab  and  x^bishai  his  brother  pursued  after  Sheba  the  son 

]  I  of  Bichri.     And  one  of  Joab's  men  stood  by  him,  and  said,  He  that 

12  favoureth  Joab,  and  he  that  is  for  David,  let  him  go  after  Joab.  And 
Amasa  wallowed  in  blood  in  the  midst  of  the  highway :  and  when  the  man 
saw  that  all  the  people  stood  still,  he  removed  Amasa  out  of  the  highway 
into  the  field,  and  cast  a  cloth  upon  him,  when  he  saw  that  every  one  that 

13  came  by  him  stood  still.  When  he  was  removed  out  of  the  highway,  all 
the  people  Avent  on  after  Joab,  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  sou  of  Bichri. 

1-1  And  he  went  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  unto  ™Abel,  and  to  Beth- 
maachah,  and  all  the  Berites:  and  they  were  gathered  together,  and  went 

15  also  after  him.  And  they  came  and  besieged  him  in  Abel  of  Beth- 
maachah,  and  they  "cast  up  a  bank  against  the  city,  and  ''it  stood  in  the 
trench:  and  all  the  people  that  icere  with  Joab  '^battered  the  wall,  to 
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successful  rival.  6.  David  said  to  Abisbai .  .  , 
take  tbou  thy  lord's  servants,  and  pursue  after 
him,  lest  he  .  .  .  escape  us  [oti?  ^'I'n,  turn  away 
our  eyes — i.  e.,  elude  our  sight;  Septuagiut,  o-Ktao-fi 

Tuu<i  6(pda\/xoCi   i)/x(oi/]. 

8.  Amasa  went  before  them.  Having  collected 
some  forces,  he  by  a  rapid  march  overtook  the 
expeditiou  at  Gibeon,  and  assumed  the  place  of 
commander,  in  whicli  capacity  he  was  saluted, 
amou;^  others,  by  Joab.  Joab's  garment .  .  .  was 
girded— iu  the  fasliiou  of  travellers  and  soldiers. 
a  girdle  with  a  sword  fastened  upon  his  loins 
p'mn  =  his  side  (cf.  Ezek.  ix.  2,  3)].  This  state- 
ment receives  ample  illustration  from  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  on  which  warriors  are  depicted,  their 
swords  not  on  their  thigh,  but  on  the  loin  or 
side,  a  sword  .  .  .  and  as  he  went  forth  it 
fell  out—?,  e.,  out  of  the  scabbard.  The  sword  or 
d.agger  was  fixed  into  the  girdle  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  not  suspended  from  it.  In  this  posi- 
tion, Joab's  sword  falling  out  of  the  large  sheath 
might  appear  an  accident  very  likely  to  happen  ; 
whereas  it  could  not  possibly  have  fallen  out  had 
it  hung  loosely  and  perpendicularly,  like  the 
swords  of  the  moderns.  According  to  Josephus, 
he  let  it  drop  on  purpose,  as  he  was  accosting 
Amasa,  that  stoojiing,  as  it  were  accidentally,  to 
pick  it  u]),  he  miglit  salute  tlie  new  general  with 
tiie  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  without  exciting  any 
suspicion  of  his  design.  He  "went  forth"  in  a 
ceremonious  manner  to  meet  Amasa,  now  com- 
inander-inchief,  iu  order  to  seem  to  render  to 
tliat  officer,  whom  he  considered  as  usurping  his 
]iost,  a  conspicuous  honour  and  homage.  9.  took 
Amasa  by  the  beard  with  the  right  hand  to  kiss 
him.  This  act,  common  with  two  friends  on 
meeting,  when  one  of  them  was  come  from  a 
journey  ('kissing  of  thcf heard' is  always  a  token 
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of  warm  greeting),  indicates  respect  as  well  as 
kindliness  ;  and  the  performance  of  it  evinced  the 
deep  hypocrisy  of  .Joab,  who  tliereby  put  Amasa 
off  his  guard.  No  wonder,  then,  that  wliile  this 
act  of  friendly  gratnlation,  after  long  absence, 
occupied  Amasa's  attention,  he  did  not  perceive 
the  sword  that  was  in  Joab's  left  hand.  The 
action  of  Joab  was  indeed  a  high  compliment, 
but  neither  suspicious  nor  unusual ;  and  to  tliis 
compliment,  Amasa  paying  attention,  and  no 
doubt  returning  it  with  suitable  politeness,  he 
could  little  expect  the  fatal  event  that  Joab's 
Xierfidy  produced. 

10-13.— Amas.\  is  slain. 

10.  smote  him  ...  In  the  fifth  rib.  The  seat  of 
the  liver  and  bowels,  where  wounds  are  mortal. 
struck  him  not  again — i.e.,  desiiatched  him  at 
the  first  blow.  11.  He  that  favoureth  Joab, 
and  he  that  is  for  David,  let  him  go  after  Joab. 
On  the  fall  of  Amasa,  Joab,  of  his  own  accord, 
assumed  the  command  ;  and  it  is  a  striking  proof 
of  his  unrivalled  influence  over  the  army,  that 
with  this  villainous  murder  j)erpetrated  before 
their  eyes,  they  unanimously  followed  Iiini  as 
their  leader  in  pursuit  of  Sheba.  A  soldier  con- 
joined his  name  with  David's,  and  such  a  magic 
spell  was  in  the  Avord  "Joab,"  tliat  all  the  people 
"went  on" — Amasa's  men  as  well  as  the  rest. 
The  conjunction  of  these  two  names  is  very  signi- 
ficant. It  shows  that  the  one  could  not  afford  to 
do  without  the  other— neither  Joab  to  rebel 
against  David,  nor  David  to  get  rid  of  Joab, 
though  hating  him. 

14,  15.— Joab  pursues  Sheba  unto  Abel. 

14.  he  went  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
unto  Abel— beating  up  for  recruits.  But  there 
the  prompt  marches  of  Joab  overtook  and  hemmed 
him  in  by  a  close  siege  of  the  place.  15.  Abel  of 
Beth-maachah— or  Abel-maim   (the  meadow  ot 
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16  throw  it  down.  Then  cried  a  wise  woman  out  of  the  city,  Hear,  hear! 
say,  I  pray  you,  unto  Joab,  Come  near  hither,  that  I  may  speak  with  thee. 

17  And  when  he  was  come  near  unto  her,  the  woman  said,  Art  thou  Joab? 
And  he  answered,  I  am  he.     Then  she  said  unto  him,  Hear  the  words  of 

18  thine  handmaid.  And  he  answered,  I  do  hear.  Then  she  spake,  saying, 
^They  were  wont  to  speak  in  old  time,  saying,  They  shall  surely  ask 

19  counsel  at  Abel:  and  so  they  ended  the  matter.  I  am  one  of  them  that 
are  peaceable  and  faithful  in  Israel :  thou  seekest  to  destroy  a  city  and  a 
''^mother  in  Israel:   why  wilt  thou  swallow  up  "the  inheritance  of  the 

20  Lord?    And  Joab  answered  and  said.  Far  be  it,  far  be  it  from  me,  that  I 

21  should  swallow  up  or  destroy.  The  matter  is  not  so:  but  a  man  of  mount 
Ephraim,  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  "by  name,  hath  lifted  up  his  hand 
against  the  king,  even  against  David:  deliver  him  only,  and  I  will  depart 
from  the  city.     And  the  woman  said  unto  Joab,  Behold,  his  head  shall  be 

22  thrown  to  thee  over  the  wall.  Then  the  woman  went  unto  all  the  people 
^in  her  wisdom:  and  they  cut  off  the  head  of  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri, 
and  cast  it  out  to  Joab.  And  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and  they  ^^retired  from 
the  city,  every  man  to  his  tent.  And  Joab  returned  to  Jerusalem  unto 
the  king. 

23  Now  *Joab  teas  over  all  the  host  of  Israel:  and  Benaiah  the  son  of 

24  Jehoiada  icas  over  the  Cherethites  and  over  the  Pelethites;  and  Adoram 
was  '^over  the  tribute ;  and  ^  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ahilud  was  ^^  recorder ; 

25,  and  Sheva  was  scribe;  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  ww^  the  priests;  and 

26  Ira  also  the  Jairite  was  ^*a  chief  ruler  about  David. 

21      THEN  there  was  a  famine  in  the  days  of  David  three  years,  year  after 

year;  and  David  ^enquired  of  the  Lord.     And  the  Lord  answered,  "'It  is 

2  for  Saul,  and  for  his  bloody  house,  because  he  slew  the  Gibeouites.     And 
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waters)  (cf.  1  Ki.  xv.  20;  2  Ki.  xv.  29;  2  Chr.  xvi. 
4).  A  verdant  iJace— the  addition  of  "maacliah" 
betokening  tliat  it  belonged  to  the  district 
Maachah,  which  lay  far  up  the  Jordan,  at  the 
foot  of  Lebanon.  The  first  preparation  for  a 
siege  was  the  construction  of  a  causeway  or  em- 
bankment for  wheeling  the  battering  rams  and 
otlier  military  machines  close  to  the  walls. 
These  consisted  sometimes  simply  of  immense 
mounds  of  earth,  at  other  times  the  heap  of  earth 
was  largely  mixed  with  branches  of  trees,  or  a 
rude  pathway  was  formed  of  stones  or  brickwork. 
8uch  a  construction  was  necessary,  especially 
where  there  was  a  moat  or  trench  round  the 
city,  as  there  appears  to  have  been  at  Abel. 
Numerous  illustratious  of  these  military  pro- 
cesses for  carrying  on  a  siege  are  found  depicted 
on  the  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

16-22.   A  WISE  Woman   saves  the   City  by 
Sheba's  Head. 

16.  Then  cried  a  wise  woman.  The  appeal  of 
this  woman,  who,  like  Deborah,  was  probably  a 
judge  or  governess  of  the  place,  was  a  strong  one. 
18.  They  were  wont  to  speak  in  old  time.  The 
translation  on  the  margin  gives  a  better  meaning, 
which  is  to  this  effect:  When  the  people  saw 
thee  lay  siege  to  Abel,  they  said,  Surely  he  will 
ask  if  we  will  have  peace ;  for  the  law  (Dent.  xx. 
10)  prescribes  that  he  should  offer  peace  to 
strangers,  much  more  then  to  Israelitish  cities ; 
and  if  he  do  this,  we  shall  soon  bring  things  to 
an  amicable  agreement,  for  we  are  a  peaceable 
people.  The  answer  of  Joab  brings  out  the 
character  of  that  ruthless  veteran  as  a  patriot  at 
heart,  wlio,  on  securing  the  author  of  this  in- 
surrection, was  ready  to  put  a  stop  to  further 
bloodshed,  and  release  the  yieaceable  inhabitants 
from  all  molestation.  19.  thou  seekest  to  de- 
stroy .  .  .  and  a  mother  in  Israel.  The  woman 
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might  mean  herself  by  the  use  of  this  last  ex- 
l^iression,  which  is  ai)])lied  to  another  female 
governor,  Deborah  (Jiulg.  v.  7) ;  but  it  is  more 
yirobable  that  she  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  city 
Abel,  which,  with  the  circumjacent  villages,  was 
"  a  mother  in  Israel."  (See  this  use  of  the  phrase, 
Num.  xxi.  25,  32 ;  xxxii.  42;  Josh.  xvii.  II;  Judg. 
xi.  2().) 

23-26.— David's  great  Officer.s. 

23.  Now  Joab  was  over  all  the  host.  David, 
whatever  his  private  wishes,  found  that  he 
possessed  not  the  power  of  removing  Joab;  so, 
winking  at  the  murder  of  Amasa,  he  re-estab- 
blished  that  ofEcer  in  his  former  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  enumeration  of  David's 
cabinet  is  here  given  to  show  that  the  government 
was  re-established  in  its  wonted  course. 

CHAP.  XXI.  1-9.— The  three  years' Famine 

FOR  THE  GiBEONITES   CEASES  BY  HANGING  SeVEN 

OF  Saul's  Sons. 

1.  Then  there  was  a  famine  in  the  days  of 
David  three  years,  year  after  year.  For  the 
first  two  seasons  the  scarcity  did  not  cause  much 
anxiety,  since  David  and  the  officers  of  his  govern- 
ment probably  regarded  it  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
during  the  troubles  occasioned  by  Absalom  and 
Sheba,  and  hoped  that  tlie  internal  resources  of 
the  country  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  population.  But  a  famine  which 
continued  over  three  years  in  succession,  and  the 
severity  of  which  was  unceasingly  felt,  at  length 
produced  alarm,  and  drove  those  in  authority 
to  supplicate  the  counsel  and  aid  of  Cod.  It  is 
for  Saul,  and  for  his  bloody  house,  because  he 
slew  the  Gibeonites.  It  was  declared  not  to  have 
originated  in  any  natural  causes,  but  to  have  been 
inflicted  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  tlie 
moral  cause  of  the  judgment  was  made  known  to 
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the  king  called  the  Gibeonites,  and  said  unto  them :  (now  the  Gibeonites 
tvere  not  of  the  children  of  Israel,  but  of  the  remnant  of  the  Amorites; 
and  the  children  of  Israel  had  sworn  unto  them :  and  Saul  sought  to  slay 

3  them  in  his  zeal  to  the  children  of  Israel  and  Judah ;)  wherefore  David 
said  unto  the  Gibeonites,  What  shall  I  do  for  you  ?  and  wherewith  shall 
I  make  the  atonement,  that  ye  may  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord? 

4  And  the  Gibeonites  said  unto  him,  ^VVe  will  have  no  silver  nor  gold  of 
Saul,  nor  of  his  house;  neither  for  us  shalt  thou  kill  any  man  in  Israel. 

5  And  he  said.  What  ye  shall  say,  that  will  I  do  for  you.  And  they 
answered  the  king,  The  man  that  consumed  us,  and  that  ^devised  against 
us  that  we  should  be  destroyed  from  remaining  in  any  of  the  coasts  of 

6  Israel,  let  seven  men  of  his  sons  be  delivered  unto  us,  and  we  will  hang 
them  up  unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul,  ^whom  the  Lord  did  choose. 
And  the  king  said,  I  will  give  them. 
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liim.  The  sacred  history  has  not  recorded  either 
the  time  or  the  reason  of  this  massacre.  Some 
think  that  they  were  sufferers  in  the  atrocity  per- 
jietrated  by  Saul  at  Nob  (I  Sam.  xxii,  19),  where 
many  of  them  may  have  resided  as  attendants  of 
the  priests;  while  others  suppose  it  more  jirobable 
that  the  attempt  was  made  afterwards,  with  a 
view  to  reg:aiu  the  popularity  he  had  lost  through- 
out the  nation  by  that  execrable  outrage.  2.  the 
king  called  the  Gibeonites— j.  e,  David  called  the 
small  remnant  of  them  that  survived,  chietiy  of 
the  Beerothites  (1  Sam.  xxii.  7),  and  his  addressing 
them  was  in  consequence  of  the  answer  he  had 
received  froni  the  oracle  of  Jehovah.  Whether 
his  consultation  with  the  Gibeonites,  as  to  the 
satisfaction  they  required  was  David's  own  spon- 
taneous act,  or  commanded  by  God,  is  not  said; 
but  the  latter  is  most  probable,  as  a  statute  was 
involved  which  none  but  God  Himself  could  dis- 
pense with  (Deut.  xxiv.  16).  in  his  zeal  to  the 
children  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Under  pretence 
of  a  rigorous  and  faithful  execution  of  the  divine 
law  regarding  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites, 
Saul  had  set  himself  to  expel  or  destioy  those 
whom  Joshua  had  been  deceived  into  sparing.  His 
real  object  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Gibeonites,  being  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  might  be  divided  amongst  his  own  people 
(cf.  1  Sam.  xxii.  7).  At  all  events,  his  proceeding 
against  this  people  being  in  violation  of  a  solemn 
oath,  and  involving  national  guilt,  the  famine 
was,  in  the  wise  and  just  retribution  of  Providence, 
made  a  national  punishment,  since  the  Hebrews 
either  assisted  in  the  massacre  or  did  not  inter- 
pose to  prevent  it ;  since  they  neither  endeavoured 
to  repair  the  wrong  nor  express  any  horror  of  it; 
and  since  a  general  protracted  chastisement  might 
have  been  indispensable  to  inspire  a  proper  respect 
and  protection  to  the  Gibeonite  remnant  that 
survived.  3.  Wherefore  David  said  unto  the 
Gibeonites,  What  shall  I  do  for  you  ?  The  king, 
having  been  apprised  by  the  oracle  of  God  that 
the  moral  cause  of  the  grievous  judgment  which 
had  so  long  scourged  the  land  was  the  iniquity 
]ierpetrated  by  Saul  upon  the  Gibeonites,  forth- 
with communicated  with  that  peoi)le,  offering  to 
make  any  atonement  in  his  power,  on  condition  of 
their  forgiving  the  crime  of  the  homicidal  king. 
The  case  was  a  very  peculiar  one ;  and  the  entire 
narrative  shows  that,  though  reduced  like  the 
Spartan  zealots  to  a  state  of  perpetual  servitude, 
they  were  not  an  oppressed  people.  Having  been 
brought  by  the  direct  interposition  of  God  into 
the  place  of  the  Goel,  or  blood-avenger,  they  were 
bound  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  death  of 
tiieir  slaughtered  brethren  from  the  murderer  or 
his  representatives ;  and  that  satisfaction  of  course 
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must  be  on  a  large  scale,  proportioned  to  the  whole- 
sale murders  that  had  been  committed.  Pecuniary 
compensation,  accepted  by  some  of  the  Arab  tribes 
and  other  Orientals,  was  prohibited  to  the  Hebrew 
nation  by  the  law  of  God.  The  manslayer  must 
expiate  his  crime  by  his  blood  ;  and  the  high  posi- 
tion of  him  who  had  ordered  the  slaughter  of  the 
Gibeonites,  together  with  the  aggravated  circum- 
stances that  marked  the  commission  of  the  outrage, 
called  aloud  that  justice  should  be  allowed  to  take 
its  course.  6.  Let  seven  men  of  his  sons  be  de- 
livered unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them  up  unto 
the  Lord.  The  practice  of  the  Hebrews,  as  of  most 
Oriental  nations,  was  to  slay  first,  and  afterwards 
to  suspend  on  a  gibbet  [cm'ijini,  we  shall  suspend 
on  a  stake  or  low  cross,  we  shall  impale  them, 
the  body  being  not  left  hanging  after  sunset 
(Deut.  xxi.  22,  23)].  The  king  could  not  re- 
fuse this  demand  of  the  Gibeonites,  who,  iu 
making  it,  were  only  exercising  their  right  as  blood- 
avengers;  and  although,  through  fear  and  a  sense 
of  weakness,  they  had  not  claimed  satisfaction,  yet, 
now  that  David  had  been  apprised  by  the  oracle 
of  the  cause  of  the  long-prevailing  calamity,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give  the  Gibeonites  full  satis- 
faction; hence  their  specifying  the  number  seven, 
which  was  reckoned  full  and  complete.  And  if  it 
should  seem  unjust  to  make  the  descendants  suffer 
for  a  crime  which  in  all  probability  originated 
with  Saul  himself,  yet  his  sons  and  grandsons 
might  have  been  the  instruments  of  his  cruelty, 
the  willing  and  zealous  executioners  of  this  bloody 
raid,  in  Gibeah  of  Saul,  whom  the  Lord  did 
choose.  Gibeah  was  Saul's  y)lace  of  residence,  and 
consequently  the  caj)ital  of  the  kingdom  during 
his  reign  (1  Sam.  x.  26 ;  xi,  4).  It  was  situated  on 
or  near  a  round  hill,  as  the  term  imports  (cf.  v.  9) 
(now  Tuleil  el-Ftil).  The  selection  of  this  jilace, 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  his  majesty,  to  be 
the  scene  of  execution  of  his  descendants,  would 
be  a  public  and  indelible  stigma  on  his  memory 
and  house.  \]y\jy_  Tna  '7iNa',  Saul  chosen  of  Jehovah.] 
This  seems  to  have  been  added  by  the  Gibeonites 
as  an  aggravation  of  the  offence  committed  against 
tliem,  tliat  he,  'the  Lord's  anointed,'  to  whose 
kind  providence  and  special  arrangement  he  owed 
his  royal  elevation,  had  broken  the  divine  law, 
and  stained  the  honour  of  the  Israelite  nation  by 
perjury.  [The  Septuagint  considers  'the  Lord's 
choosing' to  refer  to  the  victims  surrendered  to 
the  Gibeonites  : — t  JjjXido-to/uti/  avTovi  toj  Kvpiw  iu 
TM  ra/Satov  Saoi/X  ikXiKTovi  Kvpiov,  we  shall  hang 
them  up  in  Gibeah  of  Saul,  who  are  selected  by  the 
Lord.  "Unto  the  Lord"— in  vindication  of  His 
honour  and  law.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the 
grammatical  construction  [Tna],  chosen  being  in 
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7  But  the  king  spared  Meplubosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  the  sou  of 
Saul,  because  of  the  ^Lord's  oath  that  icas  between  them,  between  David 

8  and  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul.  But  the  king  took  the  two  sons  of 
''Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  whom  she  bare  unto  Saul,  Armoni  and 
Mephibosheth ;  and  the  five  sons  of  ^Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul,  whom 

9  she  ^brought  up  for  Adriel  the  son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite :  and  he 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  they  hanged  them 
in  the  hill  ''before  the  Lord:  and  they  fell  all  seven  together,  and  were 
put  to  death  in  the  days  of  harvest,  in  the  first  days,  in  the  beginning  of 

10  barley  harvest.  And  'Ilizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah  took  sackcloth,  and 
spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  -^from  the  beginning  of  harvest  ^  until 
water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven,  and  suffered  neither  the  birds 
of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night. 

1 1  And  it  was  told  David  what  Bizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  the  concu- 

12  bine  of  Saul,  had  done.  And  David  went  and  took  the  bones  of  Saul, 
and  the  bones  of  Jonathan  his  son,  from  the  men  of  ''Jabesh-gilead,  which 
had  stolen  them  from  the  street  of  Beth-shan,  where  the  Philistines  had 

13  hanged  them,  Avhen  the  Philistines  had  slain  Saul  in  Gilboa:  and  he 
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the  singular.  Grove  {SmitlCs  '  Diclionary')  aucl 
others  apply  the  epithet  to  Gilieab,  the  hill  ou 
which  it  stood  being  supposed  consecrated  to  God, 
from  the  fact  of  Ahiali  the  priest  there  depositing 
the  ark  (1  Sam.  xiv.  18  :  cf.  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4).  But 
it  is  an  objection  to  this  view  that  Gibeah  is  no- 
where said  to  be  a  place  which  the  Lord  cliose. 
tlie  king  said,  I  will  give  them.  David  cannot  be 
charged  with  doing  this  as  an  indirect  way  of 
ridding  himself  of  rival  competitors  for  the 
throne,  for  those  delivered  up  were  only  collateral 
branches  of  Saul's  family,  and  never  set  up  any 
claim  to  the  sovereignty.  Moreover,  David  was 
only  granting  the  request  of  the  Gibeonites  as  God 
had  bidden  him  do. 

8.  the  five  sons  of  Michal  .  .  .  whom  she 
brought  up  for  Adriel.  Michal  has  by  an  error 
been  substituted  in  the  text  for  Merab,  Saul's 
eldest  daughter,  who,  as  appears,  1  Sam.  xviii.  19, 
was  married  to  Adriel  [Septuagiut,  ^Ea&puiX\.  Our 
translators,  not  daring  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of 
the  text,  and  yet  finding  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  passage  before  us  with  the  one  quoted  from 
the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  have  suggested  a  conjec- 
tural solution  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  brought 
up,"  as  if  Adriel  having  become  a  widower  by  the 
death  of  bis  wife,  his  five  young  sons  had  been 
reared  under  the  care  of  their  aunt  Michal.  It  is 
fatal,  however,  to  such  a  hypothesis  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  original  corresponding  to  "  brought 
up."  [The  Hebrew  text  has  nn?^,  bore;  M'hich 
the  Septuagint  version  renders  by  the  equivalent 
Greek  word  cTe/ce,  produced,  brought  forth  as  a 
mother.]  There  is,  thei-efore,  primd  facie  evidence 
of  an  error  having  €<arly  crept  into  the  text  of 
this  passage  (for  all  the  ancient  versions  have  it); 
and  Kennkolt  ('Dissertation')  has  proved  this 
by  showing  that  two  Hebrew  MSS.  read  Merab 
instead  of  Michah  Josephus,  who  admits  that 
Michal  was  mother  of  the  five  lads,  says  that  she 
bore  them,  after  a  second  divorce  from  David,  to 
Adriel  9.  they  hanged  them  in  the  hill  before 
the  Lord.  Deeming  themselves  not  bound  by  the 
criminal  law  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxi.  22,  2'.]),  their 
intention  was  to  let  the  bodies  hang  until  God, 
propitiated  by  this  offering,  should  send  rain  upon 
the  land,  for  the  want  of  it  had  occasioned  the 
famine.  It  was  a  heathen  practice  to  gibbet  men 
with  a  view  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  gods  in 
seasons  of  famine;  and  tlie  Gibeonites,  who  were  a 
remnant  of  the  Amorites  {v.  2),  though  brought  to 
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the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  were  not,  it  seems, 
free  from  this  superstition.  God  in  His  provi- 
dence suffered  the  Gibeonites  to  ask  and  iiifiicb 
so  barbarous  a  retaliation,  in  order  that  they,  hav- 
ing been  injured,  might  obtain  justice  and  some 
reparation  of  their  wrongs,  especially  that  the 
scandal  brought  on  the  name  of  the  true  religion, 
by  the  violation  of  a  solemn  national  compact, 
might  be  wiped  away  from  Israel,  and  that  a 
memorable  lesson  should  be  given  to  respect 
treaties  and  oaths. 

10,  11. — EizPAii's  Kindness  unto  the  Dead. 

10.  Rizpah .  .  .  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it 
for  her  upon  the  rock  [pp-n]— tlie  sackcloth  gar- 
ment of  widowhood,  and,  reclining  upon  it,  kept 
watch,  as  the  relatives  of  executed  persons  were 
wont  to  do,  day  and  night,  to  scare  the  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey  away  from  the  remains  exposed  on 
the  low-standing  gibbets  (Ps.  Ixxix.  2  :  cf.  Homer's 
'Iliad,'  and  the  story  of  the  Ephesian  matron). 
On  that  shadeless  rock  she  would  be  exposed  to 
the  tierce  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  whole  of  a 
Syrian  summer ;  for  the  execution  took  place  in 
spring,  about  the  time  of  the  passover.  the  be- 
ginning of  harvest.  '  In  Palestine  the  barley 
harvest  precedes  the_  wheat  harvest  about  two 
weeks.  At  Jericho,  in  the  depressed  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  former  takes  jilace  in  the  last 
half  of  Ajiril,  and  the  latter  in  the  first  half  of 
May  (cf.  Josh.  iii.  15).  On  the  plain  along  the 
coast  the  harvest  is  usually  a  fortnight  later;  and 
on  tlie  mountains,  at  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  stilt 
later  by  another  forfnlr/ht'  (liobinson's  'Biblical 
Eesearches,'  ii.,  pp.  99,  100).  until  water  dropped 
upon  them  out  of  heaven— i.  e.,  till  the  fall  of  the 
autumnal  rains  in  October.  Thus  did  Rizpah, 
with  devoted  assiduity,  and  regardless  of  ]3ersoual 
discomfort,  privation,  and  exhausting  fatigue,  keep 
her  solitary  watch  by  day  and  niglit  before  the 
painful  spectacle  of  the  wasting  relics  of  what  were 
once  the  beloved  persons  of  her  sons.  This  brief 
and  simple  narrative  pi'csents  a  picture  of  mater- 
nal tenderness  far  more  affecting  than  any  episode 
that  has  been  interwoven  in  tales  of  i)oetry  or 
romance. 

12-22.— David  bitkies  the  Bones  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  in  their  Fathers'  Sepulchre. 

12.  David  went  and  took  the  bones  of  Saul, 
&c.  Erelong  the  descent  of  copious  showers,  or 
lierhaps  an  order  of  the  king,  gave  Kizpah  the 
satisfaction  of  releasing  the  corpses  from   their 
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brought  up  from  thence  the  bones  of  Saul  and  the  bones  of  Jonathan  his 
son;  and  they  gathered  the  bones  of  them  that  were  hanged.  And  the 
bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  buried  they  in  the  country  of  Ben- 
jamin in  *  Zelah,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kish  his  father:  and  they  performed 
all  that  the  king  commanded:  and  after  that  ^God  ^Yas  entreated  for 
the  land. 

Moreover  the  Philistines  had  yet  war  again  with  Israel;  and  David 
went  down,  and  his  servants  with  him,  and  fought  against  the  Philistines: 
and  David  waxed  faint.  And  Ishbi-benob,  which  teas  of  the  sons  of 
'''the  giant,  the  weight  of  whose  ^ spear  weighed  ^ three  hundred  shekels  of 
brass  in  weight,  he,  being  girded  with  a  new  sword,  thought  to  have 
slain  David.  But  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  succoured  him,  and  smote 
the  Philistine,  and  killed  him.  Then  the  men  of  David  sware  unto  him, 
saying,  Tliou  shalt  go  no  more  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou  quench 
not  the  ^*^  light  of  Israel. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  there  was  again  a  battle  with  the 
Philistines  at  Gob :  then  ^' Sibbechai  the   Hushathite  slew  ^^Saph,  which 
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ignominious  exposure  ;  and,  incited  by  her  pious 
e.xample,  David  ordered  the  remaius  of  Saul  and 
his  sons  to  be  transferred  from  their  obscure 
grave  in  Jabesh-gilead  to  an  honourable  interment 
in  the  family  vault  at  Zelah,  or  Zelzah  (1  Sam.  x. 
2),  now  Beitjala.  14.  after  that  God  was  en- 
treated for  tlie  land.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
from  various  circumstances  recorded  ia  the  course 
of  this  book,  that  the  surrender  of  seven  of  Saul's 
descendants,  as  compensation  for  the  blood  of  the 
Gibeonites,  took  place  at  au  earlier  period  in  David's 
reign  over  Israel  than  appears  from  the  position 
which  the  incident  holds  in  the  inspired  record. 
The  allusion  to  Saul's  violent  rapacity  towards  the 
Gibeonites  as  recent  {v.  1),  the  execration  which 
the  execution  of  Saul's  family  excited  against 
David  amongst  the  Beujamites,  and  which  was 
embodied  in  the  insults  which  Shimei  poured  upon 
him  in  the  time  of  his  flight  (ch.  xvi.  7,  8), 
together  with  the  significant  language  of  Mephi- 
bosheth  (ch.  xix.  28)  concerning  tlie  violent  ex- 
tinction of  all  his  family,  all  seem  to  indicate  the 
date  of  the  transaction  to  have  been  not  long 
after  the  establishment  of  David  at  Jerusalem. 
Some  have  hinted  the  suspicion  that  his  ready 
consent  to  deliver  up  the  seven  victims  for  execu- 
tion arose  from  his  secret  wish  and  policy  to  rid 
himself,  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Sauliue  dynasty, 
of  all  rivals  who  might  disturb  his  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  throne.  But  such  a  suspicion 
is  injurious  to  the  memory  of  David,  and  totally 
inconsistent  with  his  spontaneous  act  of  generous 
kindness  in  removing  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  to  the  ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  consignment  of  Saul's  grand- 
children to  execution  was  a  painful  but  inevitable 
necessity.  According  to  the  state  of  society  and 
the  customs  of  the  age  and  country,  David  could 
not  have  withheld  the  persons  of  the  youths, 
seeing  that  the  Gibeonites  had  refused  'the  price 
of  blood.'  The  record  of  the  severe  punishment 
on  the  posterity  of  Saul,  on  account  of  the  slaugliter 
of  the  Gibeonites,  affords  a  minute  but  interesting 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  respecting 
the  national  league  which  was  formed  by  Israel 
with  that  peopla  It  must  have  led  the  ancient 
Israelites  to  enquire,  if  they  had  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  whether,  and  in  what  circumstances, 
such  a  league  was  formed  ;  and  the  undesigned 
coincidence  between  this  passage  and  the  relation 
given  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Joshua  should  be 
sufficient  to  remove  scepticism  from  the  mind  of 
the  modern  reader. 
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15.  Moreover  the  Philistines  had  yet  war  again 
with  Israel.  Although  the  Philistines  had  com- 
pletely succumbed  to  the  army  of  David,  yet  the 
appearance  of  any  gigantic  champions  among  them 
revived  their  courage,  and  stirred  them  up  to 
renewed  inroads  on  the  Hebrew  territory.  Four 
successive  contests  they  provoked  during  tlie  lat- 
ter period  of  David's  reign,  in  the  first  of  which 
the  king  ran  so  imminent  a  risk  of  his  life,  that 
he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  encounter  the  perils 
of  the  battle-field.  16.  Ishbi-benob  (Ishbo-benob 
A"e?'i)— his  (my)  dwelling  is  at  Nob.  which  was  of 
the  sons  of  the  giant  [nan^,  with  the  article 
(cf.  1  Chr.  XX.  4,  G,  8);  Septuagint,  kv  to  is  inyovoii 
Tov  'Pacpd  (with  the  article  also)]— the  founder  of 
a  class  or  family  remarkable  for  their  strength 
and  stature.  In  earlier  times  the  Rephaim  were 
a  numerous  race,  inhabiting  the  regions  east  of 
Jordan  and  various  pai'ts  in  the  south  of  Palestine; 
but  in  David's  time  only  a  few  individuals  of 
that  description  remained,  and  these  were  found 
amongst  the  Philistines,  thought  to  have  slain 
David.  Although  David  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  had,  by  his  military  energy  and  signal 
victories,  effectually  humbled  the  power  of  the 
Philistines,  the  appearance  of  any  powerful  cham- 
pion amongst  them  revived  their  hopes  and 
stimulated  the  hostile  spirit  of  those  restless 
neighbours.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  they  had  provoked  a  war,  that  David  went 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  oppose  their  further 
turbulence,  when,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  the 
infirmities  of  age,  he  was  attacked  during  the 
contest,  and  nearly  disabled  by  Ishbi-benob,  when 
Abishai  rushed  to  his  aid  and  slew  the  monster. 
But  such  an  occurrence  created  more  than  a  mo- 
mentary alarm  ;  .and  his  officers,  determined  not 
to  expose  so  precious  a  life  to  a  similar  risk, 
exacted  a  solemn  promise  from  the  aged  king 
that  he  would  henceforth  leave  the  command  of  the 
army  to  his  generals.  17.  Thou  shalt  go  no  more 
out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou  quench  not  the 
light  of  Israel.  They  show  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  preservation  of  the  king's  life  by 
this  beautiful  and  exjjressive  image  (cf.  1  Ki.  xi. 
3(5;  Ps.  cxxxii.  17). 

18.  there  was  again  a  battle  with  the  Philis- 
tines at  Gob  [3iJ,  a  pit  or  cistern].  The  word  is 
used  here  apparently  as  the  name  of  a  place 
which  is  called  (1  Chr.  xx.  4)  Gezer,  or  (cf.  Jo^e- 
phus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  vii.,ch.  xii.,  sec.  2)  Gazara. 
[The   Septuagint   has   /cai    t-yei/ero  e-n   iroXeixol  ev 
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was  of  the  sons  of  ^'-^the  giant.  And  there  was  again  a  battle  in  Gob 
with  the  Philistines,  where  Elhanan  the  son  of  ^^  Jaare-oregim,  a  Beth- 
lehemite,  slew  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear 
was  like  a  weaver's  beam.  And  'there  was  yet  a  battle  in  Gath,  where 
was  a  man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  hand  six  fingers,  and 
on  every  foot  six  toes,  four  and  twenty  in  number;  and  he  also  was  born 
to   ^*the  giant.     And  when  he   ^^ defied  Israel,  Jonathan   the   son   of 

22  Shimeah,  the  brother  of  David,  slew  him.  These  four  were  born  to  the 
giant  in  Gath,  and  fell  by  tlie  hand  of  David,  and  by  tlie  hand  of  his 
servants. 

22     AND  David  "spake  unto  the  Lord  the  words  of  this  song,  in  the  day 
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ViSr,  in  Gath.]  Sibbechai  tlie  Hus&atMte  ['33p 
=  nj  T]5p,  thicket  of  Jehovah  —  i.e.,  crowd  of 
God's  people  (Gesen'ms)  (see  on  ch.  xxiii.  27)]— 
called  "the  Hushathite,"  from  Hushah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
4),  indicating,  not  the  name  of  his  ancestor 
("  father  "  in  that  passage  meaning  '  founder '),  but 
his  birthplace  or  residence.  [The  Septuagint, 
the  Vatican  has  2£/3ox<i  o  ' A<TTaTwS;l ;  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  aefidxatc  6  aova-aa-Tcov^ii.]  Joaephus 
calls  him  'the  Hittite'  ('Antiquities,'  h.  vii.,  ch. 
xii. ,  sec.  2).  slew  Saph,  which  was  of  the  sons  of 
the  giant— or  of  Kapha  (see  on  v.  1(5);  Saph,  or 
Sippai  (1  Chr.  xx.  4)  [Septuagint,  Se.^].  'I  saw' 
(says  Miss  Rogers,  '  Domestic  Life  in  Palestine,' 
p.  316)  'a  number  of  Arabs  belonging  to  the  valley 
of  Urtas,  with  their  chief,  a  tall,  powerful  man, 
called  Sheikh  Saph,  whose  family,  according  to 
local  tradition,  has  for  ages  been  distinguished 
for  the  height  and  strength  of  its  men.'  19.  there 
was  again  a  battle  in  Gob.  The  scene  of  this 
contest  is  not  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xx.  4).  [The 
Septuagint  has  eu  'Pd/x ;  Alexandrine,  ev  rd/3.] 
where  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jaare-oregim,  a  Beth- 
lehemite,  slew  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite 
fljn?^,  God-bestowed]— one  of  David's  warriors. 
[n'4"ii<  w,  forest  of  weavers.  It  is  evident  that 
D'J"iN  is  spurious,  and  has  been  introduced  by  mis- 
take, from  the  eye  of  a  transcriber  catching  the 
end  of  the  following  line,  where  oregim  (weavers) 
stands.]  This  word  being  rejected,  the  clause  is 
identical  with  that  in  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chr. 
XX.  5.  Elhanan,  the  son  of  Jaur  (Chetib),  Jair 
(Keri),  "slew  ,  .  .  Goliath  the  Gittite."  Jerome 
('  Qusest.  Hebraicse,'  in  loco)  considers  Elhanan  an- 
other name  of  David ;  Ewald  has  thrown  out  the 
conjecture  that  the  name  of  David's  opponent,  who 
is  commonly  called  "the  Philistine"  (1  Sam.  xv. 
2),  was  borrowed  from  this.  But  modern  criti- 
cism rejects  these  hypotheses,  on  various  critical 
grounds,  particularly  for  this  reason,  that  the 
incidents  associated  with  the  feat  of  Elhanan 
show  it  to  have  occurred  in  an  advanced  period 
of  David's  reign ;  and  therefore,  regarding  the 
statement  of  the  chronicler  as  tlie  correct  one,  we 
consider  the  word  "  brother  "  as  properly  borrowed 
from  that  iiassage,  and  Beth-haL-lachma,  a  Beth- 
lehemite,  as  corrupt ;  so  that  the  clause  should 
be,  'Elhanan  the  sou  of  Jair  slew  Lahmi  the 
brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite.'  20.  And  there 
was  yet  a  battle  in  Gath.  It  is  evident  that  the 
battle-field  of  these  successive  encounters  was 
Gath  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  David 
marched  his  army  {v.  15),  and  to  recover  which 
from  the  possession  of  the  Hebrew  king  (see 
on  2  Sam.  viii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  I)  was  the 
object  of  their  frequent  insurrections,  where 
■was  a  man  of  great  stature  [jnp  V"^  (Chetib); 

yin  is^a,   a  man  of  measures,  a  tall  man  (cf.  1 
Chr.  XX.   6);  Septuagint,   dviip  MaSwi']  (whether 
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this  rendering  was  intended  to  be  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  original,  as  is  frequently  done  in  that 
version,  where  the  meaning  was  not  understood, 
or  to  mark  that  he  was  a  native  of  Madon  (Josh. 
xi.  1;  xii.  19),  it  is  impossible  to  say).  He  was 
presumably  a  Rephaite,  like  those  mentioned  iu 
the  preceding  verses ;  but,  in  addition  to  his  ex- 
traordinary height,  he  was  a  lusus  naturce,  for  he 
had  twenty-four  fingers  and  toes,  six  on  each 
hand  and  foot.  21.  And  when  he  defied  Israel, 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Shimeah,  the  brother  of 
David,  slew  him  [jniin:  (given  by  Jehovah);  nrnv 
or  nag',  Shammah  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9 ;  xvii.  13 :  see 
other  variations  of  the  name,  1  Chr.  ii.  13;  xi.  27; 
xxvii.  8)].  This  achievement  of  Jonathan  almost 
rivalled  the  gallant  exploit  of  his  uncle  in  his 
encounter  with  Goliath. 

CHAP.  XXII.  1-51.  —  David's  Psalm  of 
Thanksgiving  for-  God's  powerful  Deliver- 
ance AND  MANIFOLD  BLESSINGS. 

The  song  contained  iu  this  chapter  is  the  same 
as  the  eighteenth  Psalm.  Jewish  writers,  as  well 
as-  modern  critics,  have  noticed  a  great  number 
of  very  minute  variations,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  seventy-four,  in  the  language  of  the  song  as 
recorded  in  this  passage  from  that  embodied  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  And  this  difference  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  not,  as  Lengerke,  Hitzig,  and 
others  have  asserted,  by  the  carelessness  of  tran- 
scribers, who  have  introduced  great  corruptions 
into  the  text,  but  by  the  fact  that  this,  the  first 
copy  of  the  poem,  was  carefully  revised,  corrected, 
and  improved  by  its  author  afterwards,  when  it 
was  set  to  music  for  public  worship  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. This  inspired  ode  was  manifestly  the 
effusion  of  a  mind  glowing  with  the  highest 
fervour  and  gratitude ;  and  it  is  full  of  the 
noblest  imagery  that  is  to  be  found  within  the 
range  of  sacred  poetry.  The  universal  verdict  of 
criticism  is,  that  it  is  a  genuine  iiroduction  of 
David ;  with  the  exception  of  J.  Olshausen,  who, 
denying  the  Davidic  origin  of  any  of  the  Psalms, 
refuses,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  double  testi- 
mony of  history  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  (See  this 
subject  discussed  by  Hengstenberg,  '  Psalms,'  vol. 
i.,  Ps.  xviii.)  it  wascomposed  by  David  near  the 
close  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  a  grand  hallelujah,  or 
thanksgiving  tribute,  not  forany  particular  benefit, 
but  for  general  and  long-continued  marks  of  the 
Divine  favour,  especially  for  deliverance  from 
his  numerous  and  malignant  enemies,  and  estab- 
lishing him  in  the  power  and  glory  of  his  king- 
dom. It  is  divisible  into  five  parts,  including 
the  introduction,  in  which  the  royal  worshipper 
declares  his  purpose  to  celebrate  the  praises  of 
God  as  the  large  and  inexhaustible  theme  of  bis 
song. 

I.  1-3. — Introdtjotion. 

1.  David  spake  unto  the  Lord  the  words  of  this 
song  (cf.  Exod.  xvu  1 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  30),  in  the 
day  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  bim  [or;!]-' 
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that  the  Lord  had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and 
out  of  the  hand  of  Saul :  and  he  said, 

''The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer; 
The  God  of  my  rock; — ''in  him  will  I  trust: 
He  is  my  ''shield,  and  the  *horn  of  my  salvation, 
My  high  -^ tower,  and  ^my  refuge. 
My  saviour;  thou  savest  me  from  violence. 
I  will  call  on  the  Lord,  icho  is  worthy  to  be  praised : 
So  shall  I  be  saved  from  mine  enemies. 


B.  C.  101  p. 


0  Deut.  32.  4. 

1  Sam  a.  2. 

Ps.  18.  2. 
'  Heb.  2. 13. 
<*  Gen.  15.  1. 

Ps  3  3. 
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not  any  specified  day,  but  generally,  wlien^  after 
that  the  Lord  had  delivered  him.  out  of  the 
hand  of  all  his  enemies  [c]3p,  from  the  palm  or 
hollow  of  the  hand;  used  here  poetically  for  i.', 
the  hand] — i.e.,  power  or  possession,  and  out  of  the 
hand  of  Saul.  He  is  mentioned,  not  as  the  last 
of  David's  persecutors,  but  rather  as,  in  the  spirit 
of  bitter  aud  implacable  hostility,  the  greatest 
and  most  foi'midable  of  them  all  The  phrase 
means,  especially  out  of  the  hand— i.  e.,  the  oppres- 
sive and  sanguinary  grasp  of  Saul.  The  form  of 
e.xpression  was  probably  borrowed  from  Exod. 
xviii.  10,  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  who  hath 
delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  out  of  the  hand  of  Pharaoh." 

2.  he  said,  The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my 
fortress,  and  my  deliverer.  This  redundancy  of 
images  was  intended  to  symbolize  David's  very 
strong  sense  of  security  in  God.  ['yho,  my  I'ock.] 
This  word,  from  which  was  derived  Sela,  the 
ancient  name  of  Petra.  (hewn  out  of,  aud  im- 
bedded amongst,  rocks),  denotes  not  only  a  rock, 
but  also  excavations  or  fissures  in  the  rock,  so 
numerous  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Palestine 
that  the  Israelites  at  various  periods  of  their 
early  history  (Judg.  vi.  2;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3,  22) 
souglit  shelter  there  from  foreign  aggression. 
David's  own  personal  experience  had  furnished 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  safety  afforded  by  these 
rocky  caverns,  ['nnsrai,  my  fortress.]  Matsudah 
is  used  generally  for  a  fort  or  citadel,  with  which 
most  of  the  rocky  eminences  of  Palestine  were 
sunnouuted,  and  sjjecially  for  the  stronghold  of 
ZioQ  (ch.  iv.  7,  9 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5),  and  another 
fortress  near  Bethlehem  (ch.  v.  17 ;  xxiii.  14 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  16).  The  tropical  application  of  these 
images,  although  sufficiently  obvious,  is  shown  by 
the  addition  of  a  third  term,  "my  deliverer." 
3.  The  God  of  my  rock  fnii:].  In  this  word,  Ts<ir, 
the  leading  idea  is  strength  and  peripanence. 
There  are  two  words,  then,  in  this  introduction 
rendered  in  our  language  "rock;"  but  tiiey  are 
used  in  different  senses— the  former  in  the  sense 
of  concealment,  while  the  latter  bears  that  of  im- 
movable firmness.  This  clause  would  be  better 
rendered  'my  rock-God.'  It  is  metaphorically 
applied  to  God  in  many  passages  of  Scripture, 
— Deut.  xxxii.  4,  18;  Ps.  xviii.  2;  Ixxi.  3,  "my 
strong  habitation" — Hebrew,  a  rock  of  habitation  to 
me;  Ps.  xcii.  15;  cxliv.  1,  "my  strength  "—He- 
brew, m^/ roc^-;  Isa.  xxvi.  4,  "everlasting strength" 
— Hebrew,  the  rock  of  ages;  Dan.  xi.  39,  "most 
strong  holds " — Hebrew,  fortresses  ot  munitions 
(margin),  or  fortresses  of  rocks  (cf.  Gen.  xlix.  24, 
"  the  stone  of  Israel  ").  my  shield  ['|jd]— my 
buckler.  The  magen  was  less,  both  in  size  and 
weight,  than  the  [ms]  shield  covering  the  whole 
body  (Deut.  xxxiii.  29;  Ps.  v.  12;  Ixxxiv.  9-11; 
Epb.  vi.  14).  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation— my 
saving  horn,  i.  e.,  by  which  I  am  saved.  The  figure, 
denoting  might,  power,  is  borrowed  from  the  bull 
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and  other  cattle  which  repel  attacks  by  means  of 
their  horns,  and  it  occurs  frequently  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
17 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  10 ;  Luke  i.  09).  my  high  tower 
[  33t?D]— my  height.  The  ordinary  word  for  tower 
is  Migdol.  But  Misgab  is  used  in  poetry,  as  here, 
and  denotes  refuge  on  a  high  rock  [from  33b', 
to  be  high].  Towers  were  built  in  the  walls  of 
cities,  and  placed  at  regular  intervals,  those  at 
the  angles  being  always  the  largest  and  strongest ; 
sometimes  a  large  tower  stood  by  itself  within  the 
town  (Judg.  ix.  45,  51),  as  a  place  of  resort  to  the 
inhabitants  in  time  of  danger,  answering  to  the 
keep  in  our  own  castles  (cf.  2  Ki.  ix.  17).  Towers 
were  distinguished  by  their  elevation.  They  were 
placed  on  an  eminence,  to  which  tlie  ascent  was 
by  a  flight  of  steps  (cf.  2  Ki.  ix. ;  Neh.  iii.  15). 
The  Psalmist  placed  the  '  higher  tower  [  last  in 
this  series  of  epithets  with  great  propriety,  be- 
cause it  was  always  the  last  resort  of  the  despair- 
ing inhabitants  of  a  besieged  city ;  and  yet, 
although  the  metaphorical  use  of  it  in  this  passage 
is  very  clear,  he  has  subjoined  a  plainer  term, 
"my  refuge."  As  Eastern  warriors  have  always 
been  unskilful  in  conducting  sieges,  the  towers 
att'orded  for  the  most  part  a  complete  security 
and  defence  to  the  inhabitants,  except  when  fire 
was  applied.  And  hence  the  wise  man,  describ- 
ing the  safety  of  the  righteous,  notwithstanding 
he  may  be  assaulted  by  adversity  and  foes  which 
beset  him  in  his  pilgrimage  on  earth,  uses  a  figure 
similar  to  this.  "The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a 
strong  tower  ;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is 
safe  :  "  Hebrew,  is  set  aloft  (margin),  alike  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  power  of  calamities  to  daunt  or 
adversaries  to  overcome  him  (Prov.  xviii.  10 :  cf. 
Ps.  ix.  9,  "  a  refuge  "—Hebrew,  a  high  place; 
xviii.  2;  xxviii.  1;  lix.  9,  "  my  defence  "—Hebrew, 
my  high  place;  cxliv.  2;  Isa.  xxv.  12,  "the  liigh 
fort ; "  xxxiii.  16,  "  he  shall  dwell  on  high  "—He- 
brew, i?i  heights,  or  high  places,  my  saviour ; 
thou  savest  me  from  violence.  These  are  omitted 
in  Ps.  xviii.  In  this  introduction  God  is  invoked 
by  seven  figurative  names— afavourite  number  with 
David  ;  aud  as  every  one  of  them,  whether  sug- 
gested by  the  physical  features  of  the  land  or  liy 
the  approved  methods  of  defence  in  war,  were 
chosen  from  the  author's  personal  experience  of 
the  security  these  afforded,  they  must  be  accepted 
as  expressing  his  permanent  feelings— gratitude  in 
the  retrospect  of  the  past,  comfort  and  joy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  confidence  in  the 
prospect  of  the  future.  They  were  images  most 
naturally  suggested  to  the  mind  of  a  man  like 
David,  who  was  frequently  compelled,  for  self- 
preservation,  to  take  refuge  in  mountain  strong- 
lijolds,  and  whose  piety,  looking  habitually  beyond 
tlie  material  and  the  external  to  the  spiritual, 
used  the  rocks  and  caves,  forts  and  other 
scenes  of  his  chequered  life,  as  the  vehicle  by 
which  his  thoughts  ascended  to  his  Divine  pro- 
tector. 4.  I  will  call  on  the  Lord,  who  is  worthy 
to  be  praised— i.  e.,  who  is  a  Being  of  transcend- 
ent excellence,    so  shall  I  he  saved  from  mine 
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5  When  the  ^  waves  of  death  compassed  me, 
The  floods  of  "ungodly  men  made  me  afraid; 

6  The  ^sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about; 
The  snares  of  death  prevented  me; 

7  In  my  distress  ''1  called  upon  the  Lord, — and  cried  to  my  God; 
And  he  did  *hear  my  voice  out  of  his  temple, 

And  my  cry  did  enter  into  his  ears. 

8  Then  ■'the  earth  shook  and  trembled; 

The  foundations  of  heaven  moved  and  shook,  because  he  was  wroth, 

9  There  went  up  a  smoke  *out  of  his  nostrils, 

And  ^fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured : — coals  were  kindled  by  it. 


B.  C.  101^ 


enemies.  Some,  takino;  the  future  for  the  past, 
ti  anslate  the  verse,  '  I  did  call  upon  the  Lord,  so 

1  was  saved.'  This  translation  is  certainly  more 
in  accordance  than  that  in  our  version  with  the 
whole  drift  of  the  song,  which  is  a  tribute  of 
thanksgiving  for  mercies  received.  The  connec- 
tion between  this  and  the  preceding  clauses  is 
formed  by  the  bond  of  faith.  Any  one  who  calls 
on  the  Lord  must  come,  "believing  that  He  is, 
and  that  He  is  the  bountiful  Rewai-der  of  all  them 
that  diligently  seek  Him  ;"  and  thus,  through  his 
faith  in  the  power  and  willingness  of  the  Lord  to 
deliver  him,  he  will  obtain  that  blessing. 

n.  419.— David  describes  his  marvellous 
Deliverances,  not  in  Order,  as  they  were 
received,  but  by  a  Series  of  strong  Poetical 
Figures,  which  represent  the  extremity  of 
HIS  Danger,  grouping  together  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  terrible  Images  the  aggregate 
Miseries  he  endured  under  the  Sauline 
Persecution. 

5.  V/hen  (for)  tlie  waves  of  death  compassed  me 
['^gtJ'D] —  breakers,  furious  billows  (Ps.  xlii.  8 ; 
Ixxxyiii.  8;  John  ii.  4)  [Septuagint,  o-wTpi/uL/xni, 
dashiug  waves.]  Death  is  here  compared  to  the 
sea,  whose  agitated  billows,  rushing  in  amongst 
the  rocks  on  the  shore,  hem  in  on  all  sides  the 
helpless  individual  whom  it  ovei-takes.  In  like 
manner  Shakespeare  speaks  of  being  involved  in 
'a  sea  of  troubles.'  the  floods  of  ungodly  men 
made  me  afraid  [hv;^'??  ^^n:]— torrents  of  destruc- 
tion tenified  me  {Gesenius).  [Septuagint,  x^lfiappoL 
avi ixLa9  iSfufjiflnauu  /ti,  Hoods  of  iniquity,  i.e., 
of  wicked  men  (Deut.  xiii.  13 ;  xv.  19 :  cf.  ch. 
xxiii.  6)— viz.,  Saul  and  his  emissaries— over- 
whelmed me  with  astonishment.]  6.  The  sorrows 
of  hell  compassed  me  [h',i^p  \'r3r:]— cords,  noose 
of  Sheol  (Hades)  enclosed  me."  the  snares  of 
death  prevented  me  [n;n  •'.tj'p'ro]— snares  of  death. 
i.  e.,  deadly  dangers,  came  upon  me  unawares 
(by  surprise).  Death  is  represented  in  this  verse 
as  a  hunter,  from  whose  artful,  well-laid  toils  the 
prey  cannot  escape.  It  is  quite  com.mon  for  other 
poets,  by  allusions  to  the  ancient  manner  of  hunt- 
ing, to  represent  death  as  entrapping  i)ersons  in 
her  nets,  and  encompassing  them  on  every  side 
{Stat.,  lib.  v.,  Sylv.  i.,  line  156 ;  Horace,  lib.  iii., 
ode  xxiv.,  line  8).  7.  In  my  distress  I  called 
upon  the  Lord— ?j;,  in  the  distress  to  me.  and 
cried  to  my  God — "my,"  as  standing  to  me  in  a 
covenant  relation,  and  whom,  having  ofteu  ad- 
dressed my  prayer  to  him,  I  could  approach  in 
an  enlightened  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
confident  reliance  on  his  grace,  and  he  did  hear 
my  voice  out  of  his  temple  [•.'?3\np]— from  bis 
palace.  Joined  with  Jehovah,  c/«cj/ja?  denotes 
sometimes  the  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  i.  9 ;  iii.  3 ;  Ps. 
V.  8);  at  other  times  the  temple  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  13; 

2  Chr.  iii.  17;  Jer.  I.  28 ;  Hag.  ii.  15;  Zech.  vi.  14, 
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15);  but  here  it  is  used  poetically  for  heaven  (cf. 
Ps.  xi.  4 ;  xviii.  7 ;  xxix.  9 ;  Mic.  i.  2).  and  my 
cry  did  enter  into  his  ears  ['nris'] — cry  for  help. 
The  latter  clause  of  the  parallelism  merely 
repeats,  though  in  a  stronger  manner,  the  sense 
of  the  former,  intimating  that  the  supplications 
of  the  Psalmist  not  only  ascended  to  heaven,  but 
actually  reached  the  Hearer  of  prayer.  As  David 
exhibits  in  one  awful  scene  of  elemental  convul- 
sion all  the  sufferings  of  his  chequei-ed  life,  so 
also  lie  groups  together  in  one  all  the  prayers  he 
offered,  as  well  as  the  many  remarkable  deliver- 
ances with  which  he  was  favoured.  8.  Then  the 
earth  shook  and  trembled.  The  imagery  of  this 
highly  poetical  passage  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Chand- 
ler ('  Life  of  David,'  ii.,  p.  211)  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  ch.  v.  20  24,  and  by  Dean  Stanley, 
from  ch.  vi.  8.  the  foundations  of  heaven  moved 
and  shook.  No  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  popular  notions  prevalent  amongst  the 
Hebrews  from  the  bold  imagery  of  the  poets; 
but  it  is  generally  believed  that,  while  as  a 
nomadic  peojile  they  conceived  of  the  earth  as  a 
round  tent,  and  the  expanse  of  the  firmament  as 
its  covering,  they,  ou  their  pevmauent  settlement 
in  Canaan,  viewed  it  as  a  splendid  palace  resting 
upon  many  pillars  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxv.  3;  civ.  5;  Prov. 
viii.  25-29:  i?ose»niw;/e?-'s  '  Geography,'  i.,  Apiien- 
dix  i..  A).  Put  Gesenius  supi)oses  that  by  'the 
foundations  of  the  heavens'  are  rather  meant  lofty 
mountains,  on  which  they  seem  to  rest.  Psalm 
xviii.  7  has,  instead  of  "  the  foundations  of 
heaven,"  "the  foundations  of  the  hills" — i.  e., 
subterranean  rocks,  because  he  was  wroth  ['3 
VS  nnn,  for  it  was  kindled  to  him ;  soil,  ejx,  anger 
(cf.  ch.  xix.  43;  Gen.  xxxi.  30;  xxxiv.  7;  1  Sam. 
XV.  11.  The  Septuagint  has  on  t^v/id^ii  KUfttoi 
aiiToTs,  because  the  Lord  was  wroth  with  them — 
viz.,  David's  enemies].  As  to  thunder  being  an  ex- 
pression of  Divine  wrath,  it  was  considered  among 
the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  ii.  10;  vii.  10),  and  it  is  still 
popularly  believed  by  multitudes  in  our  own  day, 
to  be  God's  voice  speaking  in  anger  to  the  wicked. 
9.  There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils. 
Here  is  a  further  expansion  of  the  idea  expressed 
in  the  preceding  verse.  [jC'P,  poetically  used  for 
vapour,  produced  by  the  snorting  of  an  enraged 
beast,  and  tropically  for  the  divine  wrath  (cf.  Isa. 
Ixv.  5) ;  and  so  the  Septuagint  renders  it  ivijirt 
Ka-TTvo^  iv  Ttj  opytj  aiiTou,  a,  smoke  ascended  in  his 
u-rath.]  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured. 
No  object  is  mentioned  as  devoured  by  the  fire  ; 
and  the  omission  conveys  more  strongly  the  idea 
of  fierce,  raging,  all-consuming  fire.  [In  the  same 
manner  Vir(/il  (  .^neid, '  ii. ,  line  758)  speaks  of  if/ni.'i 
edax,  and  Homer  ('Iliad,'  b.  xxiii.,  line  1S2J  of 
iravrairvp  £(T0iet.]  coals  Were  kindled  by  it  [n^^ri 
burning  coals  (opposed  to  Dne,  a  black  coal,  Prov. 
xxvi,  21)] — were  inflamed  from  it,  viz.,  His  mouth, 
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10  He  'bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down; 
And  darkness  was  under  his  feet. 

11  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  Ry; 
And  he  was  seen  ™upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

12  And  he  made  darkness  pavilions  round  about  him, 
^Dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies. 

13  Through  the  brightness  before  him — were  coals  of  fire  kindled. 

1 4  The  Lord  "thundered  from  heaven, — and  the  Most  High  uttered  his  voice. 

15  And  he  sent  out  "arrows,  and  scattered  them; 
Lightning,  and  discomfited  them. 

16  And  the  channels  of  the  sea  appeared, 
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which  is  the  proper  antecetlent.  Henostenherq, 
on  Psalm  xviii.,  denies  that  the  figure,  'a  smoke 
going  up  out  of  his  nostrils'  has  any  reference  to 
the  snorting  of  a  furious  beast;  and,  considering 
that  smoke  is  a  natural  sequence  of  fire,  views  the 
imagery  as  drawn  exclusively  from  the  representa- 
tion of  Sinai  as  being  all  on  fire  at  the  publication 
of  the  law  (Exod.  xix.  18).  His  critical  judgment 
is  founded  on  a  partial  view  of  the  case.  The 
description  in  Exodus  refers  to  what  took  place 
on  earth  ;  whereas  this  is  a  poetical  picture  of  what 
occurred  in  heaven.  Besides,  his  interpretation 
does  certainly  account  for  the  fire  and  the  smoke, 
but  entirely  excludes  the  figures  of  the  nose  and 
the  mouth.  Several  of  the  expressions,  however, 
used  in  this  passage  are  clearly  borrowed  from  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Exodus.  10.  He  bowed  tlie 
heavens  also,  and  came  down.  The  scene  is  now 
removed  from  heaven  to  earth.  Isaiah  wished 
tliat  God  would  "rend  the  heavens,  and  come 
down"  (ch.  Ixiv.  1).  The  figure  used  in  this  i)as- 
sage  is  less  bold,  but  very  graphic  and  pertinent 
to  the  occasion,  for  the  verb,  'bowed  down'  is 
etpiivalent  to  'made  tend  downwards;'  and  ac- 
cordingly, while  in  clear,  severe,  settled  weather 
the  clouds  appear  high,  they  approach  on  the  eve 
of  a  storm  nearer  to  the  earth.  'He  came  down,' 
not  by  change  of  place,  but  by  the  manifestation 
of  His  iireseuce  and  power  on  David's  behalf. 
This  'bowing  the  heavens'  was  a  prelude  to  'His 
coming  down.'  This  is  entirely  a  scenic  repre- 
sentation, wliich  owed  its  existence  to  the 
imagination  of  the  sacied  bard.  But  it  is  the 
privilege  of  faith  to  realize  the  presence  and  the 
operation  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order.s,  both  of  the  material  and  the  moral  world, 
touching  tlie  secret  springs,  and  guiding  all 
events  to  their  destined  issue,  whether  for  the 
destruction  of  His  enemies  or  for  the  deliverance 
and  benefit  of  His  people,  and  darkness  was 
under  his  feet.  Tlie  word  here  used  is  not  the 
common  one  for  "  darkness."  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
poetry,  and  signifies  a  dark  cloud,  dense  gloom 
(Job  xxii.  13;  Isa.  Ix.  2).  [The  Septuagint  renders 
it  by  yvofj^oi,  black,  tempestuous  darkness  (see 
Heb.  xii.  18).]  The  representation  of  'darkness 
being  under  his  feet'  is  borrowed  partly  from 
Exod.  xix.  18,  and  "there  were  thunders  and 
lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount," 
and  partly  from  Deut.  v.  22,  "These  words  spake 
the  Lord  ...  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  the  thick  darkness." 
11.  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub.  A  cherub  in 
the  Mosaic  system  is  an  ideal  creature,  which  com- 
bined all  the  highest  powers  and  properties  of 
animal  existences.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  personifica- 
tion of  creation  ;  and  hence  God  is  said  poetically 
to  have  rode  upon  a  cherub.  The  singular  is 
used  here  in  preference  to  the  plural,  cherubim, 
because  as  earthly  kings  in  authority  are  repre- 
sented as  riding  on  some  inferior  animal,  such  as 
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a  horse,  mule,  &c.,  so  Jehovah  is  described  as 
borne,  in  his  descent  as  a  mighty  sovereign,  through 
the  air  by  an  imaginary  being  superior  to  man. 
and  he  was  seen  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
The  ancients,  when  they  spoke  allegorically  of  the 
wind,  uniformly  represented  it  ashavin"  "wings." 
It  is  an  image  exceedingly  natural,  and  therefore 
common  with  all  poets.  But  as  used  here,  it  is 
exegetical  of  the  preceding  clause  of  the  verse, 
although  the  jiarallelism  i.s  not  so  complete  or 
well-sustained  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  10,  "And  he  rode 
upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly :  yea,  he  did  fly  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind"  (cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17;  civ.  3). 
[It  may  be  added  that  in  the  ijsalm  the  sublimity 
of  the  idea  is  heightened  by  the  use  of  two  separate 
verbs  expressive  of  flight.  [In  the  first  hemistich, 
■^y^l,  and  he  did  fly  as  an  ordinary  bird ;  but  in 
the  second,  nt.i,  yea,  he  did  fly,  is  applied  only  to 
describe  the  rapid  impetuosity  of  birds  of  prey 
(Deut.  xxviii.  49;  Jer.  xlviii.  40;  xlix.  22).]  This 
figurative  representation  denotes  how  quicklj%  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  servant,  God  came  to 
the  deliverance  of  David.  12.  he  made  darkness 
pavilions  round  about  him  [n-.spj— booths ;  used 
here  for  a  tabernacle  of  God  (cf.  Job  xxxvi.  29 ; 
Ps.  xcvii.  2).  dark  waters  [D^n-nna'n]— gathering 
of  waters;  i.  e.,  clouds.  [In  the  parallel  passage  of 
Ps.  xviii.  12,  the  phrase  is  n\g~n3e''n,  darkness  of 
waters,  i.  e.,  rain-clouds.]  and  thick  clouds  of 
the  skies  [o'^riL;''  '3i?] — thickness  of  clouds  ;  i.  e., 
a  collective  mass  of  dense  portentous  clouds 
(formed  his  pavilion  or  tent)  (cf.  Exod.  xix.  9, 
where  similar  phraseology  is  employed).  In  the 
manner  of  Oriental  sovereigns,  who  withdrew  into 
total,  distant  seclusion  from  the  view  of  their 
subjects,  God  is  described  as  surrounded  by  im- 
penetrable darkness ;  for  He  is  a  Being  who 
"dwells  in  light  which  is  inaccessible,  and  full  of 
gloiy."  13.  Through  the  brightness  before  him 
were  coals  of  fire  kindled—?,  c,  at  the  apiiear- 
ance  of  His  glorious  majesty.  14.  The  Lord  thun- 
dered from  heaven,  and  the  Most  High  uttered 
his  voice — viz.,  against  my  enemies  (see  on  last 
clause  of  v.  8).  The  second  clause  is  a  mere  eclio 
of  the  first,  for  "the  voice"  of  God  frequently 
denotes  thunder,  (Exod.  ix.  28;  Job  xxxvii.  5;  Ps. 
xxix.)  15.  he  sent  out  arrows,  and  scattered 
them  [o'i'T']-  Arrows, when  applied  metaphorically 
to  God,  signify  sometimes  calamities  inflicted  upon 
men,  such  as  famine,  pestilence,  &c. ;  at  other 
times,  lightnings  (cf.  Ps.  cxliv.  6;  Hab.  iii.  11); 
and  that  this  is  the  sense  which  the  word  bears 
here  is  obvious  from  the  latter  half  of  the  paral- 
lelism, in  which  [pia,  lightning,  is  taken  collec- 
tively— lightnings]  the  statement  is  repeated  m 
plain  language.  16.  And  the  channels  of  the  sea 
appeared,  ['p.'cx  denotes  the  channels  of  a  brook 
or  river ;  here  the  bottom  of  the  sea.]    This  verse 
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The  foundations  of  the  world  were  discovered, 

At  the  rebuking  of  the  Lord, — at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  his  ^nostrils. 

17  He  sent  from  above,  he  took  me; — he  drew  me  out  of  "mauy  waters; 

18  He  delivered  me  from  my  strong  enemy, 

And  from  them  that  hated  me: — for  they  were  too  strong  for  me. 

1 9  They  prevented  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity : 
But  the  Lord  was  my  stay. 

20  He  ^brought  me  forth  also  into  a  large  place; 
He  delivered  me,  because  he  ^delighted  in  me. 

21  The  Lord  rewarded  me  according  to  my  righteousness ; 
According  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  he  recompensed  me. 

22  For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 

And  have  not  wickedly  departed  from  my  God. 

23  For  all  his  '"judgments  were  before  me; 
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gives  a  general  description  of  earthly  disorder, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  evil,  at  tlie 
retouking  of  the  Lord  [nip^ia].  This  word  is  used 
specially  of  the  rebuke  of  God  upon  his  enemies, 
which  occasioned  their  destruction  at  the  Red  Sea 
(Ps.  Ixxvi.  6 ;  civ.  7;  Isa.  1. 2),  or  in  any  circumstances 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  17).  at  the  blast  of  the  hreath  of  his 
nostrils — i.  e.,  a  violent,  tempestuous  wind,  the 
evidence  and  effect  of  His  anger  (Job  iv.  9;  Ps. 
xviii.  16;  Isa.  xxx.  33).  17.  He  sent  from  ahove. 
The  verb  "sent"  being  followed  by  the  exegetical 
clause,  "He  took  me,"  is  stated  absolutely  here 
and  in  Ps.  Ivii.  3.  But  where  such  an  explanatory 
clause  is  wanting,  the  object  of  the  verb  is  men- 
tioned, as  in  Ps.  cxliv.  7.  he  drew  me  out  of  many 
waters— referring  to  v.  5,  whei-e  there  is  a  figura- 
tive description  of  David's  enemies  under  the 
name  of  "waves"  and  "floods,"  and  the  verb  [Ts??, 
from  riB'p],  to  draw,  naturally  suggests  the  early 
history  of  Moses,  from  which  this  imagery  is 
borrowed.  '  Luther,^  says  Ilengstenberg  on  the 
eighteenth  Psalm,  '  already  called  attention  to 
this  reference.  It  is  the  moi'e  important  as  Moses 
was  a  type  of  the  Israelitish  people ;  the  waters, 
an  image  of  the  hostile  oppression  in  consequence 
of  which  Moses  was  ex{.iosed  ;  and  the  event,  a 
]>rophecy  constantly  fullilling  itself  anew  under 
similar  circumstances.'  18.  He  delivered  me 
from  my  strong  enemy.  David's  own  weakness, 
contrasted  with  the  superior  power  of  his  enemies, 
was  the  reason  of  the  Divine  interposition ;  and 
this  contrast  forms  the  leading  idea  in  the  two 
parallelistic  portions  of  the  verse.  Perhaps  the 
meaning  would  be  better  evolved  by  the  following 
arrangement  of  the  words: — 'He  delivered  me 
from  my  enemy,  for  he  was  strong ;  and  fi'om  them 
that  hated  me,  for  they  were  stronger  than  I.' 
The  class  from  whom  David  had,  through  tlie  help 
of  Jehovah,  been  delivered  comprised  'all  them 
that  hated  him  ;'  and  chief  amongst  them  was 
Saul,  who,  although  not  mentioned  by  name, 
was  undoubtedly,  as  being  formidable  from  his 
royal  influence  and  fi'om  the  number  of  his  mili- 
tary emissaries,  '  the  strong  enemy '  in  David's 
view.  19.  They  prevented  me  in  the  day  of  my 
calamity  ['jpip^]— they  surprised  me  (see  on  'ast 
clause  of  v.  6).  "In  the  day  of  my  calamity" 
means  during  his  persecution,  when  he  more  than 
once  ran  imminent  risk  of  being  captured  or  killed 
by  surprise,— when  the  missile  was  aimed  at  him 
by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xviii.  11),  when  he  was  rescued 
by  the  artifice  of  his  wife  (1  Sam.  xix.  11-17), 
when  the  Ziphites  betrayed  him  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19- 
20),  and  when  Saul  entered  the  cave  where  David 
was  hid  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3).  20.  He  brought  me 
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forth  also  into  a  large  place  [SM-iaS]— into  the 
wide  Ttlace,  into  the  breadth;  i.  e.,  He  delivered 
me  out  of  straits.  This  word  is  often  used  (cf. 
Ps.  iv.  2)  to  denote  freedom  and  deliverance,  in 
opposition  to  a  state  of  confinement  and  difficulty 
(Gesenius).  And  thus  the  words,  as  applied 
to  David,  may  be  taken  either  in  a  literal  or 
a  metaphorical  sense;  —  either  as  pointing  to 
his  deliverance  from  the  caves  and  wild  solitudes 
in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge, 
or  to  the  happy  state  of  enlargement,  of  com- 
fort, luxury,  and  royal  dignity,  to  which  he 
had  been  raised,  he  delivered  me,  because  he 
delighted  in  me  [<3  Y.^n-'a]- for  he  loved  or 
favoured  me.  David  ascribes  all  his  many  and 
wonderful  deliverances  to  the  good  pleasure  and 
grace  of  Jehovah  as  the  grand  source  of  them ; 
and  he  shows  wisdom,  as  well  as  piety,  in  pre- 
mising this  remark  ;  otherwise  he  might  have 
laid  himself  open,  by  what  follows,  to  the  charge 
of  claiming  them  as  the  reward  of  his  personal 
merits. 

III.  21-28.— In  this  Part  of  the  Song  David 
declares  that  he  received  the  benefits  of 
Divine  Aid  and  Protection  in  consequence 
OFJ.THE  Integrity  of  his  Character  and  the 
Devotedness  of  his  Life. 

21.  The  Lord  rewarded  me  according  to  my 
righteousness,  &c.  As  I  was  engaged  in  a  good 
cause,  and,  in  my  devoted  adherence  to  it,  acted 
sincerely  and  inflexibly  on  the  principles  of  righ- 
teousness both  towards  Godandtowai'ds  Saul,  my 
relentless  enemy— so  God,  who  bound  Himself  by 
solemn  promise  to  succour  and  rewaixl  persons  of 
this  stamp,  was  jileased  to  protect  and  uphold 
me  against  the  power  and  the  machinations  of  my 
unjust  oppressors,  according  to  the  cleanness  of 
my  hands  hath  he  recompensed  me.  And  be- 
cause I  resolutely  refused  to  free  myself  from  all 
ray  troubles,  by  taking  the  life  of  Saul,  when  I  was 
urged  to  do  it,  or  by  any  unrighteous  acts  what- 
ever, God  was  to  pave  the  way  for  my  deliverance 
in  a  far  more  honourable  and  effectual  manner. 
22.  For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord— i.  e.,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  subordinate  my  judgment, 
my  passions,  and  my  interest,  to  the  declared  will 
of  Uod.  and  have  not  wickedly  departed  from 
my  God — and,  however  infirm  of  purpose,  or  in- 
consistent in  action  at  times,  I  have  never  openly 
trampled  upon  any  of  His  statutes,  much  less 
have  thrown  off  all  regard  to  the  authority  and 
the  honour  of  that  God  who  is  the  chosen  portion 
of  my  soul.  23.  For  all  his  judgments  were 
before  me— j.  e.,  the  divine  law  (Ps.  xix.  9)  was 
predominantly  present  to  my  mind.  I  studied 
and  pondered  them,   that  it  might  become   the 
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And  as  for  his  statutes,  I  did  not  depart  from  them. 

24  I  was  also  *  upright  ^before  him, — and  have  kept  myself  from  mine  iniquity. 

25  Therefore  the  Lord  hath  recompensed  me  according  to  my  righteousness; 
According  to  my  cleanness  ^  in  his  eye-sight. 

26  With  '  the  merciful  thou  wilt  show  thyself  merciful, 

A  nd  with  the  upright  man  thou  wilt  show  thyself  upright. 

27  With  the  pure  thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure ; 

And  "with  the  froward  thou  wilt  ^^show  thyself  unsavoury. 

28  And  the  "afflicted  people  thou  wilt  save; 

But  thine  eyes  are  upon  the  haughty,  that  thou  mayest  bring  them  down. 

29  For  thou  art  my  ^^lamp,  0  Lord: 
And  the  Lord  will  lighten  my  darkness. 

30  For  by  thee  I  have  ^^run  through  a  troop: 
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guide  and  directory  of  my  whole  life,  and  as  for 
his  statutes,  I  did  not  depart  from  them— even 
■when  expelled  from  the  enjoyment  of  religious 
ordinances,  and  expatriated  from  the  society  of 
God's  people.  24.  I  was  also  upright  before 
him.  In  private,  as  well  as  in  public,  in  the 
wildest  and  most  sequestered  solitude,  as  well  as 
in  the  populous  city,  it  was  my  reigning  desire, 
my  aim  and  endeavour,  to  walk  so  as  to  please 
God.  and  have  kept  myself  from  mine  iniquity 
— /.  e.,  either  from  the  influence  of  inherent  corrup- 
tion, that  it  might  not  acquire  ascendancy  over  my 
heart,  or  drive  me  into  acts  of  open  and  deliberate 
wickedness  in  my  conduct ;  or,  from  perpetrating 
the  iniquity  to  wliich  natural  feeling  aud  the  force 
of  circumstances  tended  so  powerfully  to  stimu- 
late me  as  a  man,  a  soldier,  and  a  destined  mon- 
arch— namely,  of  killing  Saul,  and  so  taking  just 
revenge  on  this  malignant  and  implacable  enemy, 
as  well  as  freeing  myself  from  a  life  of  constant 
])erils  and  painful  necessities  (see  on  ch.  i.  16). 
25.  Therefore  the  Lord  hath  recompensed  me 
according  to  my  righteousness— a  repetition  of 
what  he  stated  at  the  beginning  of  Section  III.  (see 
on  V.  21).  In  the  intermediate  verses  he  had 
described  the  manner  in  which  he  had  performed 
his  own  part,  and  now  he  bears  his  testimony  to 
the  faithfulness  with  which  Jehovah  had  fulfilled 
His.  From  this  record  of  God's  method  of  dealing 
with  himself,  he  adverts  to  it  as  a  general  law  in 
the  Divine  administration,  that  God  is  in  a  certain 
sense  to  men  precisely  what  they  are  to  Him— 
meting  out  to  every  one  the  measure  he  metes  to 
others,  and  leaving  him  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own 
doings.  26.  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  show  thy- 
self merciful— thou  wilt  perform  mercy  and  truth 
to  those  who  are  merciful  and  true  to  others,  as, 
through  the  help  of  thy  grace,  I  have  been.  28. 
the  afflicted  people  thou  wilt  save— Thou  hast 
shown  me,  by  the  course  of  my  personal  expe- 
rience, that  thou  wilt  plead  the  cause  of  those  who 
are  subjected  to  unmerited  wrongs,  and  deliver 
all  who  cry  for  deliverance  in  circumstances  of 
suffering  and  persecution,  like  me  and  my  fol- 
lowers, but  thine  eyes  are  upon  the  haughty, 
that  thou  mayest  bring  them  down — Thou  wilt 
humble  the  pi-ide  and  check  the  presumptuous 
career  of  those  who,  like  my  enemies,  flattered 
themselves  that  '  their  mountain  was  standing 
strong,  and  that  they  never  would  be  greatly 
moved.'  '  The  particular  qualities  specified  are 
only  given  as  examples,  and  might  have  been 
exchanged  for  others  without  altering  the  general 
sense.  The  form  of  expression  is  extremely  strong 
and  bold,  but  scarcely  liable  to  misapprehension 
even  in  the  last  clause  of  v.  27.  No  one  is  in 
danger  of  imagining  that  God  can  act  perversely 
even  to  the  most  perverse.  But  the  same  course 
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of  proceeding  which  would  be  perverse  in  itself, 
or  towards  a  righteous  pei'son,  when  pursued 
towards  a  sinner,  becomes  a  mere  act  of  vindicat- 
ing justice.  The  resemblance  of  the  last  clause  of 
V.  27  to  Lev,  xxvi.  23,  24,  makes  '  it  highly  probable 
that  the  whole  form  of  this  singular  dictum  was 
suggested  by  that  passage,  the  rather  as  this  song 
abounds  in  allusions  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  in 
imitations  of  it,^  [Prof ensor  Alexander  on  'Psalm 
xviii.') 

IV.  29-46.— David  enter.s  into  Particulabs 
Illustrative  of  the  Divine  Goodness,  founded 
ON  the  Results  of  his  past  Experience,  as 
well  as  on  his  future  Expectations  from  the 
Promise. 

In  the  preceding  section  of  the  song  he  describes 
himself  as  the  humble  object,  the  passive  recipient, 
of  the  Divine  goodness  and  mercy  ;  in  this  one  he 
appears  not  as  the  object  only,  but  also  as  the  in- 
strument of  God's  benefits.  The  former  portion  of 
the  song  was  occupied  exclusively  with  the  dangers 
and  deliverances  connected  with  the  Sauline  per- 
secution. That  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter 
embraces  other  instances  of  deliverance  by  which 
his  life  was  marked.  The  one  recorded  only 
tokens  of  the  Divine  favour  personal  to  himself, 
the  other  points  to  prospective  blessings  awaiting 
both  him  and  his  posterity. 

29.  For  thou  art  my  lamp,  0  Lord.  The  light  of 
a  lamp  was  an  image  in  common  use  among  the  He- 
brews forprosperity;  while  its  extinction  betokened 
calamity  (Esth.  viii.  16 ;  Job  xviii.  5,  6 ;  xxi.  17  ; 
xxix.  3  ;  Ps.  xcvii.  11  ;  cxxxii.  17  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  20). 
But  ["I'?]  the  word  here  denoting  a  lamp  is  always 
applied  metaphorically,  as  expressive  of  offspring 
(1  Ki.  xi.  36  ;  xv.  4 ;  2  Ki.  viii.  19  ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  7). 
The  meaning,  then,  is,  the  Lord  had  not  only 
raised  David  from  a  state  of  obscurity  to  honour, 
of  trouble  to  safety,  of  persecution  to  freedom 
and  comfort,  of  inferiority  to  rank  and  glory,  but 
conferred  upon  him,  in  addition  to  these  personal 
benefits,  the  blessing  and  the  dignity  of  a  long  con- 
tinued royal  line,  and  the  Lord  will  lighten  my 
darkness— j.  e.,  whatever  adversity  may  for  a  time 
befall  my  house,  the  Lord  will  appoint  eventual 
prosperity.  My  family  has  been  sadly  diminished 
hj  the  excision  of  several  promising  branches ; 
but  though  my  prospects  have  been  greatly  be- 
clouded, 'the  Lord  will  yet  illumine  my  dark- 
ness : '  others  will,  through  the  blessing  of  His 
kind  providence,  be  raised  to  preserve  my  roof- 
tree  nourishing  in  the  land ;  and  especially  in 
the  appearance  of  my  last  and  greatest  de- 
scendant. He  will  brighten  every  season  of 
darkness  and  distress  by  the  light  of  His  salva- 
tion. 30.  For  by  thee  I  have  run  through  a 
troop— j.  e.,  broken  through  the  thickest  phalanx 
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32 
33 
34 


By  my  God  have  I  leaped  over  a  wall 

As  for  God,  '"his  way  is  perfect; — '^the  word  of  the  Lord  is  ^^  tried: 

He  is  a  buclder  to  all  them  that  trust  in  him. 

For  ^who  is  God,  save  the  Lord? — and  who  is  a  rock,  save  our  God? 

God  is  my  "strength  and  power: — and  he  ^^maketh  my  way  perfect. 

He  ^^  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet ; 

And  setteth  me  upon  my  high  places. 

He  teacheth  my  hands  ^'^  to  war ; 

So  that  a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  mine  arms. 
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of  my  enemies  [Septiiagint,  opa/ioy^ai  ixov6X,mvo<;, 
will  I  run  triumphant  iu  war],  by  my  God  Have 
I  leaped  over  a  wall—/,  e.,  scaled  the  battlements 
of  the  most  strongly  fortified  cities  and  castles 
(cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  14  ;  Phil.  iv.  13).  31.  As  for  God,  Ms 
way  is  perfect  [n'pn,  complete,  faultless  ;  Septua- 
giat,  afjLuinoi,  blameless].  Amid  all  the  darkness 
that  sometimes  shrouds,  and  the  severity  that 
often  marks,  the  course  of  His  providence,  His 
counsel  is  unerringly  wise,  just,  and  good,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  i3  tried  [nDiii',  subjected  as 
metals  to  the  fire,  and  jirovedto  be  genuine]—*,  c, 
the  truth  of  His  promises,  es]3ecially  that  grand 
promise,  ch.  vii.,  is  infallibly  cerbain,  as  my  own 
experience  and  that  of  thousands  besides  can 
attest,  he  is  a  buckler  to  all  them  that  trust  in 
him  [|jp,  shield,  or  buckler  (see  on  v.  3)]— "that 
trust,"^'.  e.,  believe  in  Him,  or  confide  in  Him 
(Gen.  XV.  1  ;  Dent,  xxiii.  29).  David  has  a  particu- 
lar predilection  for  this  figurative  designation  of 
(4od  (Ps.  iii.  3  ;  vii.  10  ;  xviii.  2 ;  xxviii.  7).  32. 
For  who  is  God,  save  the  Lord?  and  who  is  a 
rock,  save  our  God?— "rock"  (see  on  ?).  2).  The 
introductory  ['?]  For,  intimates  that  this  verse 
furnishes  the  ground  of  the  strong  assurances 
which  the  preceding  one  contains  ;  as  if  he  had 
said.  As  God  is  all  that  I  have  described  Him  to 
be,  so  He  alone  is  such,  and  there  is  no  other  God, 
no  other  rock,  in  whom  trust  can  be  put.  On  this 
ground— namely,  that  of  Jehovah  being  exclu- 
sively God— David  rests  his  firm  confidence  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  great  promise,  ch.  vii.  33. 
God  is  my  strength  and  power;  and  he  maketh 
my  way  perfect— in  the  midst  of  all  my  weak- 
nesses and  errors,  He  enables  me,  by  His  grace,  to 
perform  all  the  duties  and  to  bear  all  the  trials  of 
my  royal  station,  so  as  to  act  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  and  requirements  of  a  theocratic  ruler. 
34.  He  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet;  and 
setteth  me  upon  my  high  pla-ces.  The  hind  is 
the  female  of  the  roe  (gazelle :  see  on  ch.  ii.  18 ; 
1  Chr.  xii.  8),  and  from  the  frequency  of  its  repre- 
sentation on  the  ancient  sculptures,  was  con- 
sidered swifter  than  the  male,  both  possessing 
the  power  of  running  equally  along  the  level  i>lain 
or  up  rugged  sandstone  hills,  at  a  marvellous 
pace,  so  that  successful  pursuit  of  them  up  steep 
eminences  is  next  to  impossible.  This  is  what  is 
referred  to  here  (cf.  Hab.  iii.  19);  the  figure  em- 
ployed by  the  royal  author  implying  that  God, 
who  had  called  him  to  engage  in  many  military 
expeditions  for  the  defence  or  enlargement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  endowed  him  liberally  with 
the  possession  of  the  qualities  that  were  requisite 
in  ancient  warfare,  especially  swiftness  in  running 
from  place  to  place,  whether  in  pursuit  or  iu 
adverse  circumstances— agility  to  escape  from  ene- 
mies, so  as  to  put  himself  on  the  "  high  places  " — 
lofty  heights  and  inaccessible  fastnesses,  wliere  they 
could  not  reach  him.  Virgil  (' Jineid,'  vii.)  speaks 
of  a  warrior  who  was  able  '  cursO.  pedum  pr^ver- 
tere  ventos.'  '  Many,'  as  Be  Yielte,  *  conceive  that 
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David  is  referring  in  this  passage  exclusively  to 
speed  in  flight.  But  this  is  against  the  connec- 
tion,— the  words,  "  He  maketh  my  feet  like  hiuds' 
feet,"  occupy  a  middle  position  between  equip- 
mentwith  strengthand  instructionin  war,— against 
the  parallelism,  and  against  the  pai-allel  passages, 
ch.  ii.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  8,  where  it  is  said  of  those 
who  came  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  to  David, 
that  their  look  was  like  that  of  lions,  and  their 
swiftness  of  foot  like  the  gazelles  on  the  moun- 
tains. A  figurative  element  lies  in  what  is  said 
here  of  fieetness,  which  becomes  quite  obvious 
when  we  take  it  along  with  the  last  clause. 
David  points  to  the  quick  and  unrestrained  course 
of  his  conquests,  just  as  in  v.  29.  And  that  by 
his  being  "set  on  high  places,"  we  are  not  to  un- 
derstand merely  places  of  refuge  in  flight,  may  be 
gathered  from  other  passages  where  that  phrase 
occurs,  "He  made  him  ride  ou  the  high  places'' 
(Dent  xxxii.  13);  "thou  shalt  tread  upon  their 
high  places  "  (Dent  xxxiii.  29),  in  which  not  secure 
flight,  but  resistless  victory,  is  spoken  of  (Heng- 
stenberg).  35.  He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war  ;  so 
that  a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  mine  arms 
[na' in j-n;''|7.] — a  bow  of  brass  (rather,  bronze,  a  com- 
pound of  copper  and  tin  (cf.  Job  xx.  24;  Ps.  xviii. 
35).  The  bow  held  a  prominent  place  amongst 
the  military  weapons  of  antiquity  ;  and  if  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  shape  or  structure  of 
those  used  iu  Western  Asia,  from  the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  monuments,  they  were 
made  of  bronze,  which  is  inferred  from  their  being 
on  the  sculptures  coloured  red,  and  when  iin- 
drawu,  but  strung,  exhibited  the  figure  of  an 
obtuse  angle  rather  than  a  curve,  as  if  composed 
of  two  metallic  shafts  united.  Of  course,  it  re- 
quired strength  no  less  than  skill  to  bend  them. 
Thus,  in  the  account  of  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  which 
none  of  the  numerous  suitors  was  able  to  draw, 
Homer  says  ('Odyssey,'  lib.  xxi.,  409)— 

'  So  the  great  master  drew  the  mighty  bow, 
And  drew  with  ease;  one  hand  aloft  display'd 
The  bencUng  horns,  and  one  the  string  essay'd.' 

Ulysses  having  bent  his  bow,  shot  the  arrows 
thi'ough  the  i-in,gs,  and  then  turning  to  his  son, 
Telemachus,  addresses  him  in  a  glow  of  self- 
satisfied  pride — 

'Nor have  I  wrought  thee  shame; 
Nor  erred  this  hand,  unfaithful  to  its  aim ; 
Nor  proved  the  toil  too  hard;  nor  have  I  lost 
That  ancient  vigour,  once  my  pride  and  boast.' — I'oj^c. 

Herodotus  also  relates  ('Thalia,' xxi.)  that  when 
Cambyses  sent  his  spies  into  the  country  of 
Ethiopia,  the  king  of  that  country,  well  aware  of 
their  object  in  coming,  addressed  them  thus:  — 
When  the  Persians  can  easily  draw  bows  of  such 
dimensions  as  this,  tlien  let  them  hope  to  invade 
Ethiopia.  Having  said  this,  he  unstrung  the 
bow,  and  handed  it  to  tliem  to  carry  to  their 
king.  These  instances  may  suffice  to  show  how 
much  the  bending  of  a  metallic  bow  was  con- 
sidered to  display  the  athletic  power  and  military 
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36  Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  shield  of  thy  salvation : 
And  thy  gentleness  hath  ^^  made  me  great. 

37  Thou  hast  enlarged  my  steps  under  me; — so  that  my  ^^feet  did  not  slip. 

38  I  have  pursued  mine  enemies,  and  destroyed  them ; 
And  turned  not  again  until  I  had  consumed  them. 

39  And  I  have  consumed  them,  and  wounded  them,  that  they  could  not  arise ; 
Yea,  they  are  fallen  under  my  feet. 

40  For  thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength  to  battle : 

Them  that  rose  up  against  me  hast  thou  ^^  subdued  under  me. 

41  Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies. 
That  I  might  destroy  them  that  hate  me. 

42  They  ''looked,  but  there  toas  none  to  save ; 
Eveji  *unto  the  Lord,  but  he- answered  them  not. 

43  Then  did  I  beat  them  as  small  as  the  dust  of  the  earth, 

I  did  stamp  them  as  the  mire  of  the  street, — and  did  spread  them  abroad. 

44  Thou  also  hast  delivered  me  from  the  strivings  of  my  people, 
Thou  hast  kept  me  to  be  '^head  of  the  heathen : 

''A  people  which  I  knew  not  shall  serve  me. 
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skill  of  a  great  warrior.  The  sentiment  intended 
to  be  expressed  by  David  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
Paul,  Phil.  iv.  13,  "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  -which  strengtheueth  me."  36.  Thou  hast 
also  given  me  the  shield  of  thy  salvation— i.  e. , 
thy  saving  shield,  thine  almighty  defence,  and 
thy  gentleness  hath  ma.cle  me  great  ["^niri]— thy 
condescending  kindness  (as  shown  to  inferiors : 
cf.  ch.  vii.  18;  Ps.  viii.  4;  Isa.  Ixvi.  2),  37.  Thou 
hast  enlarged  my  steps  under  me;  so  that  my 
feet  did  not  slip— i.  e.,  Thou  hast  given  ample 
room  and  verge  enough,  so  that,  like  a  pedestrian, 
I  can  more  freely  walk,  without  the  risk  of  stum- 
bling, in  a  rugged  or  precipitous  path.  38.  I  have 
pursued  mine  enemies,  and  destroyed  them. 
This  refers  to  the  course  of  uninterrupted  con- 
quest that  had  attended  his  arms  in  the  wars 
undertaken  against  the  enemies  of  Israel.  The 
language  seems  borrowed  (Exod.  xv.  9).  'Da-vid's 
kingdom  was,  is,  and  ev^er  shall  be  a  victorious 
kingdom.  Any  temporal  limitation  of  this  de- 
claration is  inadmissible,  as  David's  celebration  of 
the  Divine  grace  cannot  be  narrower  than  this 
grace  itself,  partly  already  bestowed  on  him,  and 
l)artly  held  in  promise,  which  found  its  culminating 
point  in  Christ'  (i7e)?//.si!eH/)er,(7).  40.  For  thou  hast 
girded  me  with  strength  to  hattle.  Warriors 
were  accustomed  to  gird  themselves  with  a  broad 
belt,  to  keep  up  their  long  garments,  to  bind  these 
and  their  armour  close  together,  and  to  fortify 
their  loins,  that  they  might  be  stronger  and  more 
fitted  for  the  strenuous  efforts  necessary  to  be 
made  in  the  combat.  But  instead  of  arrogating 
to  himself  the  gallant  achievements  and  brilliant 
victories  mentioned  in  the  previous  verses,  David 
ascribes  his  military  vigour  and  prowess  to  God, 
repeating  the  words  he  had  formerly  used,  v.  ,32. 
41.  Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  necks  of  mine 
enemies.  Conquerors  sometimes  made  their  cap- 
tives, especially  if  they  were  persons  of  rank  and 
eminence,  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  then 
put  a  foot  upon  their  neck,  in  token  of  complete 
liumiliatiou.  This  act  of  insolent  triumph  over  a 
vanquished  foe  was  frequently  practised  in  ancient 
warfare  (Isa.  li.  23),  and  the  early  Hebrews  fol- 
lowed in  this  respect  the  war  usage  of  their  times 
(Josh.  vii.  8,  12).  Numerous  examples  of  this 
custom  are  found  also  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. But  milder  and  more  liumaue  victors  con- 
tented themselves  with  putting  a  rope,  or  merely 
their  hand,  round  the  neck  of  a  captured  adversary, 


as  a  sign  of  their  acquired  right  to  them  (Gen. 
xlix.  8;  Exod;  xxiii.  27;  Dent,  xxviii.  48;  Isa.  x. 
27;  Jer.  xxvii.  8;  Lam.  v.  5).  42.  They  looked, 
but  there  was  none  to  save ;  even  unto  the  Lord, 
hut  he  answered  them  not.  David  is  here  speak- 
ing of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  into  whose  land  he 
carried  his  victorious  arms,  and  who,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  distress,. besides  invoking  the  aid 
of  their  idols,  did,  it  api:)ears,  sometimes  pray  to 
Jehovah  (see  on  Jon.  i.  14) ;  but  He  did  not  hear 
favourably.  The  reason  why  He  did  not  listen  to 
their  importunate  cries  was,  that  they  were  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  covenant  and  its  promises, 
— that,  being  heathens,  they  W'ere  enemies  to  God, 
and  could  not  address  Him  in  the  exercise  of  that 
faith  which  alone  can  render  prayer  acceptable. 
43.  Then  did  I  beat  them  as  small  as  the  dust 
of  the  earth.  This  language  may  be  only  expres- 
sive of  that  contempt  in  which  ancient  conquerors 
were  wont  to  indulge  in  speaking  of  worthless 
foes;  they  would  tread  them  under  foot  as  the 
dust  (cf.  Isa.  X.  6;  Zeph.  i.  17;  Zech.  x.  5).  But 
it  is  literally  true  that  they  might  be  reduced  as 
small  as  dust.  The  bodies  of  slain  enemies  that 
lie  exposed  v.ithout  the  rites  of  burial  on  the 
field  or  streets,  soon  become  the  prey  of  dogs  and 
vultures  (1  Ki.  xiv.  11;  xvi.  4  ;  xxi.  19-23),  and  the 
bones,  stripped  of  all  flesh,  blanch  in  the  warm 
climate,  where  they  are  not  long  in  being  crumbled 
to  dust,  and  so  trodden  under  the  feet  of  their 
masters.  It  was  this  sad  issue,  doubtless,  that 
David  had  in  his  mind  when  he  penned  this 
passage  in  the  song.  44.  Thou  also  hast  delivered 
me  from  the  strivings  of  my  people  [jnnp]  —from 
the  contentions— not  wars,  but  strifes  ['si>] — of  my 
people;  i.  e.,  the  civil  broils  occasioned  by  Saul, 
Ish-bosheth,  Absalom,  Shebah,  and  the  Judahites' 
jealousy  of  the  other  tribes,  at  the  king's  restora- 
tion. From  the  evils  and  dangers  attendant  upon 
all  of  these,  the  providence  of  God,  who  had 
destined  him  for  the  throne,  had  happily  pro- 
vided a  way  of  escape,  thou  hast  kept  me 
to  be  head  of  the  heathen  [djij,  of  nations. 
'J7.'^'4''n]— thou  hast  watched,  preserved  me  as  a 
shepherd  guards  his  sheep.  This  deliverance  from 
domestic  or  intestine  advei'saries  was  a  natural 
and  necessary  preliminary  to  his  conquest  and 
acquired  supremacy  over  adjoining  nations— viz., 
the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Edomites,. Syrians,  and 
others,    a  people  whicli  I  knew  not  shall  serve 
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45  2 'Strangers  shall  ^i submit  themselves  unto  me: 

As  soon  as  they  hear,  they  shall  be  obedient  unto  me. 
4G  Strangers  shall  fade  away, 

And  they  shall  be  afraid  *  out  of  their  close  places. 

47  The  Lord  liveth ; — and  blessed  be  my  rock ; 

And  exalted  be  the  God  of  the  -^rock  of  my  salvation. 

48  It  is  God  that  ^^avengeth  me, 

And  that  ^bringetli  down  the  people  under  me, 

49  And  that  bringethme  forth  from  mine  enemies: 

Thou  also  hast  lifted  me  up  on  high  above  them  that  rose  up  against  me ; 
Thou  hast  delivered  me  from  the  violent  man. 

50  Therefore  I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  ^  the  heathen. 
And  I  will  sing  praises  unto  thy  name. 
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me — i.  e.,  remote  and  barbarous  nations,  not 
specified  by  name  ia  tlie  covenant  graut  of  the 
promised  land.  45.  Strangers  shall  submit .  .  . 
as  soon  as  they  hear,  they  shall  be  obedient 
unto  me— lit.,  the  children  of  an  unknown  land. 
"As  soon  as  they  hear" — on  the  report  of  my 
extending  course  of  conquests,  ['^-la-'nan',  shall 
lie  to  me  (cf.  Dent,  xxxiii.  29 ;  Ps.  Ixvi.  3 ;  Ixxxi. 
15),  sliall  fawn  upon  or  Hatter  me  by  professions 
of  love  and  devotedness,  which  are  only  con- 
strained tokens  of  homage,  extorted  from  fear  of 
the  victor.  An  instance  is  furnished  by  the  con- 
gratulatory message  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath  (ch. 
viii.  10).  But  ii'P^^'  signifies  'are  heard,' not  'are 
made  to  hear,'  or  'obey;'  and  accordingly  Heng- 
stenbertj  maiotains  that  it  is  both  more  grammati- 
cal, and  moi-e  iu  the  spirit  of  the  parallelism,  to 
render  the  clause,  'by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  those 
serve  me,'  or  '  they  who  serve  me  are  heard  of 
me  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear.'  I  know  them  only 
by  report.]  46.  Strangers  shall  fade  away  [iSa;] 
— shall  wither  or  fall  away;  applied  }3rimarily  in 
reference  to  leaves  and  fiowers  (Ps.  i.  3 ;  xxxvii. 
2 ;  Isa.  i.  30 ;  xxviii.  1 ;  xl.  7,  8 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  12), 
but  trop.  to  men  (Exod.  xviii.  18 ;  Ps.  xviii.  4(] ; 
xxxvii.  2).  The  strangers  shall  decay  in  their 
hopes  as  well  as  in  their  strength,  and  ...  be 
afraid  out  of  their  close  places  [iiiinii]— and 
they  gird  themselves  (Exod.  xii.  11 ;  2  Ki.  iv.  29), 
and  go  forth  [an'n.iDQQ]  from  their  strongholds ; 
used,  preterit,  here  for  their  fortified  cities. 
Gesen'ms  suggests  (and  HitzU)  coincides  with  him), 
according  to  the  Syriac,  'they  creep  or  limp  out 
of  their  strongholds.'  This,  however,  is  a  forced 
and  unusual  meaning  of  the  word.  [In  the 
parallel  passage  (Ps.  xviii.  46),  the  Hebrew  text 
has  Win^l,  and  they  are  dismayed  out  of  their 
strongholds  ;  they  came  out  from  their  fortresses 
tremblingly,  and  surrendered  them  (Mic.  vii.  17: 
cf.  1  Sam.  xvi.  4;  Hos.  xi.  11).] 

47.  The  Lord  liveth  [ninj-'n]— living  be  Jehovah, 
according  to  many  interpreters,  who  consider  there 
is  here  a  transference  to  (Jod  of  the  acclamation 
usually  made  to  earthly  kings,  'O  king,  live  for 
ever.'  This  expression,  however,  implying  the 
liability  to  death,  can  only  be  proper  to  mortals, 
and  seems  most  inappropriate  to  God.  Besides, 
these  words  are  the  common  form  of  Hebrew  oath, 
and  contain  a  strong  affirmation,  "as  the  Lord 
liveth."  In  that  sense  they  must  be  taken  here 
as  describing  the  living  God,  in  contrast  to  dead 
idols— imaginary  beings,  the  creatures  of  super- 
stitious fear.  Thus  interpreted,  the  words  form 
the  commencement  of  a  doxology.  and  blessed 
toe  my  xock— j.  e.,  praised  (see  on  "rock,"  v.  2). 
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exalted  be  th3  God  of  the  rock  of  my  salva- 
tion— i.  e.,  the  divine  rock  of  my  salvation  (cf. 
Isa.  xviii.  10 ;  Mic.  vii.  7 ;  Hab.  iii.  18),  or  the  God 
who  is  my  sure,  unchangeable  Saviour  (Luke  i. 
47).  God  cannot  receive  any  accessions  either  of 
power,  majesty,  or  glory ;  but  He  can  be  magnified 
in  the  conceptions  and  by  the  praises  of  men. 
This  doxology  consists  of  three  parts,  conformable 
to  the  Mosaic  blessing  (Num.  vi.  24-26).  48.  It  is 
God  that  avengeth  me,  and  bringeth  down  the 
people  under  me.  The  reference  is  to  Saul  and 
other  malignant  enemies,  on  whom  he  did  not 
execute  vengeance  himself,  but  left  it  to  Him  to 
whom  vengeance  belongeth.  God  had  effected 
that  result,  and  David  here  acknowledges  it  wit*ii 
gratitude  and  joy,  not  as  gratified  by  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  as  on  his  personal  enemies,  but  on 
the  enemies  of  God,  through  his  instrumentality. 
49.  And  that  bringeth  me  forth  from  mine 
enemies— iii.,  And  bringing  me  out,  leading  me 
forth  ;  i.  e.,  saving  me.  thou  also  hast  lifted  me 
up  on  high  above  them  that  rose  up  against  me. 
The  change  from  the  iiarticiple  in  the  previous 
clause  to  the  second  person,  forming  a  direct 
address  to  God,  imparts  beauty  and  energy  to  the 
diction,  thou  hast  delivered  me  from  the  violent 
man  [D^pn~,  plural,  or  Don,  singular  (Ps.  xviii.  46); 
Wi'i,  man  of  wrongs  or  wrong ;  an  oppressor  (cf.  v. 
16 ;  Ps.  cxl.  1-4)]— the  ideal  type  of  a  numerous 
class,  who,  although  from  delicacy  left  unnamed 
in  the  body  of  the  song,  is  mentioned  in  the  in- 
troductory verse.  Thus,  in  winding-u])  this  song 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  all  his  deliver- 
ances, David  recapitulates  them,  as  previously 
enumerated,  in  three  groups, — 1.  From  Saul ;  2. 
from  intestine  insurgents ;  and  3.  from  foreign 
enemies.  50.  Therefore  I  will  give  thanks  unto 
thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  heathen  [nn^s]- among 
the  nations.  Thank  Thee  for  what? — for  my  deli- 
verance, and  for  my  advancement  to  the  theocratic 
throne,  [p"'?]  Wherefore— on  which  account, 
with  reference  to  all  tliat  he  had  described,  bearing 
not  only  on  his  past  and  pi^esent  exi)erience  of  the 
Divine  goodness,  but  on  the  jjrosiiective  blessings 
included  in  the  covenant— I  will  thank  Thee 
'among  the  nations.'  [The  Sejjtuagint  has  6ia 
TouTo  e^o/xoXoyi^a'ofiai  trot  Kvpie  tv  Toii  edi/eai,^ 
Either— 1.  in  the  assembled  congregation  of  the 
Israelitish  tribes,  to  whom  this  word  [Q'i;i]  is  some- 
times apiilied  (Josh.  iii.  17 ;  iv.  1 ;  Ezek.  ii.  3) ;  2. 
i.  e.,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  from  time  to 
time  resorted  to  Jerusalem  on  embassy  of  inter- 
national importance,  or  before  those  of  them  to 
whom,  as  my  tributaries,  I  may  go  or  transmit 
correspondence ;  or,  3.  among  the  heathen  in  the 
widest  sense, — as  referring  not  to  David  person- 
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51  He  is  the  tower  of  'salvation  for  his  king; 
And  showeth  mercy  to  ^  his  anointed. 
Unto  David,  and  to  his  seed  for  ^evermore. 
23      NOW  these  be  the  last  words  of  David. 

David  the  son  of  Jesse  said, — and  the  man  icho  was  raised  up  on  high, 

The  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob, — and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  said, 

2       The  "Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me, — and  his  word  was  in  my  tongue. 
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ally,  but  to  bis  royal  successors,  especialljr  to 
Christ.  Accordingly,  this  praise  has  ever  since 
been  given  to  God,  wherever  this  song  has  been 
known  and  used  in  the  churches  ;  and  in  this 
extended  spiritual  view  it  is  applied  by  Paul  to 
the  preaching  of  his  gospel  among  the  Gentiles 
(Rom.  XV.  9),  "that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God 
for  his  mercy;  as  it  is  written,  For  this  cause  I 
will  confess  to  thee  among  the  Gentiles,  and  sing 
unto  thy  name."  51.  He  is  the  tower  of  salvation 
for  his  king.  Here  is  a  repetition  of  the  figure 
used,  V.  3.  "  His  king,"  the  king  whom  He  Him- 
self chose  and  appointed,  and  showeth  mercy 
to  his  anointed.  This  phrase,  being  the  special 
designation  of  the  king  of  Israel,  might  be  sup- 
posed limited  in  its  application  here  to  the  author 
of  the  song;  and  therefore,  in  explanation  of  the 
comprehensive  import  of  the  term,  he  adds,  "  unto 
David,  and  to  his  seed  for  evermore,"  including 
all  his  royal  posterity,  and  especially  the  Messiah, 
who  is  styled  David's  seed  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Eom.  i. 
3;  Gal.  iii.  16),  his  son  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  27;  ex.  1,  com- 
pared with  Matt.  xxii.  42),  and  the  anointed  king 
(Ps.  ii.  2).  This  song  is  a  noble  effusion  of  lyrical 
poetry.  In  the  wide  and  discursive  range  of  its 
survey  all  the  salient  points  of  David's  life  and 
experience  are  touched  upon  and  described  under 
a  variety  of  bold  and  most  striking  images.  As 
dedicated  to  a  personal  retrospect  of  the  way  by 
which  David  had  been  led,  this  song  was  a  fitting 
hallelujah  to  be  composed  and  sung  at  the  close 
of  his  remarkable  career.  But,  adapted  also  for 
public  worship,  it  is  a  sublime,  no  less  than  a  most 
appropriate,  vehicle  for  the  thanksgiving  of  devout 
worshippers ;  and  containing  as  it  does  Messianic 
elements  interspersed  throughout,  it  has  been, 
and  will  continue  in  future  ages  to  be,  one  of  the 
favourite  songs  of  Zion. 

CHAP.  XXIII.  1-7. — David  professes  his 
Faith  in  God's  Promises. 

1.  Now  these  be  the  last  words  of  David.  Va- 
rious opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  statement,  which,  it  is  obvious, 
proceeded  from  the  compiler  or  collector  of  the 
sacred  canon.  Some  think  that,  as  there  is  no 
division  of  chapters  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
this  introduction  was  intended  to  show  that  what 
follows  is  no  part  of  the  preceding  song ;  others 
regard  this  as  the  last  of  tlie  king's  poetical  com- 
jiositions  ;  while  a  third  party  consider  it  the  last 
of  his  utterances  as  an  inspired  writer.  The  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  they  formed  the  last  divine 
communication  which  David  received  of  the 
kingly  character  and  glory  of  the  Messiah  ;  and 
although  he  probably  composed  some  of  his  sacred 
lyrics  afterwards,  especially  Psalm  Ixxii.,  in  which 
are  embodied  some  glorious  predictions  of  the 
great  King,  yet  these  were  only  an  expansion 
or  particular  application  of  the  "last  words." 
The  distinctness  and  fulness  of  the  revelation 
left  so  vivid  and  permanent  an  impression,  that  it 
thenceforth  formed  the  grand  subject  which  filled 
and  elevated  his  mental  vision.  His  imagination 
dwelt  upon  it  with  increasing  delight,  till  it 
eventually  gave  a  tone  to  his  habitual  thoughts, 
and  tinged  with  its  golden  hues  his  strong  faith 
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in  the  perpetuity  of  his  dynastic  glory.  (See  his 
dying  charge  to  Solomon,  1  Ki.  ii.  4.)  In  this 
view  the  "last  words"  of  David  were  analogous 
to  the  prophetic  utterances  of  Jacob  and  Moses  ; 
and  like  theirs,  too,  these  a])pear  in  the  poetical 
form,  extending  over  seven  verses,  which  are 
subdivided  by  the  nature  of  their  contents  into 
sections, — the  one  of  five  and  the  other  of  two 
verses. 

David  the  son  of  Jesse  said  [dn?]— a  peculiar 
term,  applied  solely  to  solemn  oracular  utterances, 
implying  a  revelation,  the  word  of  God,  and  equi- 
valent to  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  (see  on  Num. 
xxiv.  3).  and  the  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high. 
[i^.^IlI,  "the  man,"  an  almost  exclusively  poetical 
word  (implying  strength).  ^^,  'above,'  'upon,' 
'oyer,'  is  here  rendered  "on  high,"  the  object 
being  omitted ;  so  that  the  imagination  is  left  to 
picture  to  itself  the  greatness  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tent of  sovereign  power  and  glory  to  which  tlie 
shepherd  son  of  Jesse  was  raised  (cf.  ch.  xxii.  44, 45).  ] 
With  the  exception  of  Abraham  and  of  Moses,  no 
Hebrew  ever  attained  to  a  height  of  power  or 
influence  superior  to,  or  was  the  honoured  me- 
dium of  more  precious  blessings  to  mankind  than, 
David,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob- 
chosen  to  be  king  by  the  special  appointment  of 
that  God  to  whom,  by  virtue  of  an  ancient  cove- 
nant, the  people  of  Israel  owed  all  their  peculiar 
destiny  and  distinguished  privileges,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  high  office  of  their  king  by  the 
formal  ceremony  of  the  sacred  oil  sprinkled  on  his 
head  by  the  hand  of  God's  commissioned  prophet 
(cf.  ch.  xxii.  51).  In  this  respect  he  was  pre- 
eminently the  Lord's  anointed,  the  type  of  Christ. 
the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel— j.  e.,  delightful, 
highly  esteemed,  'sweet  in  psalms  of  Israel' 
(Henqstenberg) ;  'the  darling  of  the  songs  of 
Israel '  (Bunsen).  This  formal  introduction  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Balaam's  prophetic 
utterance.  In  both  cases  the  speaker  introduces 
himself  by  the  announcement  of  his  name  and 
parentage,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  own  insig- 
nificance, and  to  magnify  the  preternatural  power 
of  God  imparted  to  him.  But  in  the  case  of 
David  there  is  superadded  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  be  employed  as  an  agent  of  God  in  the 
utterance  of  this  important  prophecy— his  ante- 
cedents in  the  public  service  of  Israel,  as  raised 
by  a  special  act  of  Providence  from  an  obscure 
family  and  condition  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  and 
called  to  the  highest  offices  both  in  the  kingdom 
and  Church  which  He  had  chosen  out  of  the 
world. 

2.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me  ['3-i3l] 
— speaketh  in  me;  referring,  not  to  his  general 
inspiration  only,  but  to  the  revelation  which  im- 
mediately follows,  and  his  word  was  in  my 
tongue  [in^D,  His  word].  Millah  is  an  exclusively 
poetic  term  (Job  vi.  26 ;  xxxiii.  32 ;  xxxvi.  2 ;  Ps. 
xix.  5  ;  cvi.  2  ;  cxxxix.  4  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  9).  '  The 
parallelism  here  employed  is  not  to  be  viewed  aa 
consisting  of  two  simply  synonymous  members, 
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The  God  of  Israel  said, — the  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me, 

^He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just, — ruling  ''in  the  fear  of  God. 

And  '^he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riseth, 

Even  a  morning  without  clouds; 

A  s  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain. 

Although  ''my  house  be  not  so  with  God; 
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in  which  the  same  sentiment  is  taught  without 
any  difference  of  mode  or  degree,  but  is  obviously 
of  the  class  termed  gradatioual,  in  which  the  idea 
iutroduced  in  the  former  member  is  continued, 
Ijut  amplified  in  the  latter'  {Henderson).  In  order 
to  attach  greater -interest  and  importance  to  his 
composition,  he  premises  that  it  was  not  the 
product  of  his  own  mind,  the  iuyention  of  his 
own  poetic  genius,  or  the  result  of  his  own  pene- 
trating sagacity :  it  was  the  inhabitation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  whose  extraordinary  influence  had 
qualified  him  to  be  an  inspired  writer,  supplying 
the  matter,  and  afterwards  enabling  him  to  select 
approin-iate  language,  a  fitting  vehicle  for  the 
embodiment  of  the  ideas,  in  tue  form  of  sacred 
song.  Having  made  this  statement  with  reference 
to  his  character  as  an  organ  of  divine  communica- 
tions generally,  he  goes  on  to  announce  a  special 
revelation  which  had  been  communicated  to  him, 
either  by  direct  inward  impression  on  his  mind 
(cf.  1  Pet.  i.  11  ;  2  Pet.  i.  21),  or  by  an  audible 
voice,  of  which  the  sacred  history  records  many 
instances.  Although  many  of  the  lyrical  compo- 
sitions of  David  contain  prophetic  elements  wher- 
ever he  is  led  to  allude  to  his  royal  dynasty, 
developments  more  or  less  full  of  the  grand  promise 
made  to  him  (ch.  vii. ),  yet  they  were  only  inci- 
dentally or  in  part  predictive ;  whereas  these 
"last  words"  are  wholly  in  this  form,  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  high  and  pure  domain  of  pro- 
phecy; and  therefore  they  have  not  been,  like 
the  preceding  song,  incorporated  with  the  book 
of  Psalms.  They  contain  a  direct  and  beautiful 
prediction  of  the  advent  and  benign  government 
of  the  Messiah.  But  the  whole  poem  is  exceed- 
ingly elliptical,  and  therefore  in  several  iiortious 
of  it  obscui-e.  Our  translators  evidently  felt  great 
difficulty  in  rendering  the  Hebrew  text,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  numerous  interpolations  or 
italicised  words  which  they  have  employed  as 
links  to  unite  the  apparently  diyeckt  membra  of 
the  original,  but  by  which,  insteax.lof  harmonizing 
or  illustrating  the  passage,  they  have  produced 
confusion,  and  given  a  version  to  a  great  extent 
remote  from  the  true  meaning.  The  researches  of 
Kennicott,  who  lived  and  wrote  since  the  author- 
ized version  was  published,  have  thrown  welcome 
light  upon  the  passage ;  for,  in  his  '  Dissertation ' 
(vol.  i.)  upon  the  Hebrew  text,  he  mentions  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  oldest,  most  reliable 
of  the  MSS.,  viz.  that  it  has  the  name  Jehovah  in 
this  passage — thus  determining  the  ijoem  to  be  a 
prophetic  song  of  the  Messiah.  This  was  a  dis- 
covery of  a  most  interesting  nature;  and  on  the 
importance  of  which  to  the  cause  of  Biblical 
criticism,  Michaelis,  at  the  time  of  its  announce- 
ment to  the  Christian  world,  enlarged  iu  the 
warmest  terms  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  3. 
Tlxe  God  of  Israel  said,  tlie  Rock  of  Israel  spake 
to  me.  The  epithet,  "the  Piock,"  applied  to  God, 
expresses  His  immutability  and  inviolable  faith- 
fulness (see  on  ch.  xxii.  3,  32,  47;  Deut.  xxxii.  4). 
A  revelation  made  by  the  God  of  Israel,  who  is 
so  unchangeable  and  true  to  His  covenant  pro- 
mises, must  have  some  reference  either  to  the 
iuteres-ts  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  or  to  their  sub- 
serviency, in  the  economy  of  Providence,  to  the 
future  well-being  of  the  world  at  large.  "Spake 
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to  me,"  may  be  rendered,  'promised  to  me.'  [Iu 
this  sense  nai  is  used,  Deut.  vi.  3;  xix.  8,  &c.] 
He  that  ruleth  .  .  .  must  be  just  ['^w'iD,  par- 
ticiple ;  a  ruler,  a  prince]— applied  to  the  Messiah 
(Mic.  V.  1).  over  men  [d^nij— over  mankind,  the 
human  race  (ch.  xxii.  44.  45).  The  passage,  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  thus  given  to  the  words,  will 
stand  thus  — 

'The  God  of  Israel  said, 
The  Kock  of  Israel  promised  to  me 
A  Euler,  just  (righteous),  a  ruler — fear  of  Ood 
(i.  e.,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God).' 

This  was  to  be  the  character  of  the  universal 
Euler  (Isa.  liii.  11 ;  also  ch.  xi.  2, 3).  The  foundation 
of  His  government  waste  be  righteousness,  founded 
on  principles  of  pure  and  undehled  religion  (cf. 
Isa.  ix.  6,  7 ;  Mic.  v.  2).  4.  And  lie  shall  be  as 
the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riseth, 
even  a  morning  without  clouds.  Kennicott, 
founding  on  the  text  of  the  old  MS.  referred  to, 
which  has  the  word  'Jehovah'  in  this  passage, 
renders  it,  'and  as  the  morning  light  shall 
Jehovah,  the  Sun,  arise,  even  an  unclouded  morn- 
ing, and  the  verdure  shall  spring  out  of  .the  earth 
by  the  warm,  bright  splendour  after  rain.'  The 
Messiah  is  frequently  compared  to  the  sun  (Mai. 
iv.  2 ;  Rev.  xxii.  10),  and  the  blessings  of  His 
reign  to  "the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the 
earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain"  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxii.  6; 
ex.  3 ;  isa.  xliv.  3).  Little  patches  of  grass  are 
seen  rapidly  springing  up  iu  Palestine  after  rain  ; 
and  even  where  the  ground  has  been  long  parched 
and  bare,  within  a  few  days  or  hours  after  the 
enriching  showers  begin  to  fall,  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  so  renewed  that  it  is  covered  over 
with  a  pure,  fresh  mantle  of  green.  This  beauti- 
ful imagery  was  designed  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  auspicious  effects  that  would  result  from  the 
reign  of  the  great  Huler  ;  and  how  truly  descrip- 
tive it  really  was  of  the  ministry  and  the  religion 
of  Christ  needs  no  illustration, — the  morning  sua 
representing  its  gladdening  influences,  and  the 
springing  of  the  tender  grass  symbolizing  the 
growth,  the  beautiful  development  and  progress, 
the  silent,  but  rapid  and  steady  advancement  of 
piety  and  virtue  amongst  nations  and  people  that 
are  subject  to  the  benign  power  of  Christianity. 
5.  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God. 
Between  his  pi'ediction  of  the  beneficent  effects  of 
this  Euler's  government  and  its  destructive  in- 
fluences on  his  enemies,  David  throws  in  a  paren- 
thetical clause,  relating  to  himsell,  which  has 
been  sadly  marred  in  our  translation.  "The light 
of  the  morning"- — i.e.,  the  beginning  of  David's 
kingdom— was,  unlike  the  clear,  brilliant  dawn  of 
an  Eastern  day,  overcast  by  many  black  and 
threatening  cloucls.  Neither  himself  nor  his  family 
had  been  like  the  tender  grass  springing  up  from 
the  ground,  and  flourishing  by  the  united  in- 
flueuces  of  the  sun  and  rain ;  but  rather  like  the 
grass  that  withereth,  and  is  prematurely  cut 
down.  Tlie  meaning  is,  that  although  David's 
house  had  not  flourished  in  an.  uninterrupted 
course  of  worldly  prosperity  and  greatness,  ac- 
cording to  his  hopes — although  great  crimes  and 
calamities    had   beclouded    his  family  history — 
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of  thanksgiving. 


Yet  *  he  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant. 

Ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure: 

For  this  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire. 

Although  he  make  it  not  to  grow. 
C  But  the  sons  of  Belial  shall  be  all  of  them  as  thorns  thrust  away, 

Because  they  cannot  be  taken  with  hands- 
7  But  the  man  that  shall  touch  them 

Must  be  ^fenced  with  iron  and  the  staff  of  a  spear; 

And  they  shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire  in  the  same  place. 
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some  of  the  most  promising  branches  of  the  royal 
tree  had  been  cut  down  in  his  lifetime— and  many 
of  his  successors  should  suffer  in  like  manner  for 
their  personal  sins— although  many  reverses  and 
revolutions  may  overtake  his  race  and  his  king- 
dom— yet  it  was  to  him  a  subject  of  the  highest  joy 
and  thankfulness  that  God  will  inviolably  maintain 
His  covenant  with  His  family  until  the  advent  of 
His  greatest  Son,  the  Messiah,  who  was  the  special 
object  of  his  desire,  and  the  author  of  his  salvation. 
This  is  the  common  view  of  the  passage, — a  view, 
however,  encumbered  by  so  many  and  so  great 
difficulties  as  necessitates  its  abandonment.  It 
rei)reseuts  David,  whose  doting  fondness  for  his 
sons  rendered  him  blind  to  their  errors  and 
crimes,  as  making  a  strong  assertion  to  their  dis- 
advantage; as  acknowledging  his  painful  convic- 
tion that  they  were  far  from  exemplifying  the 
attributes  of  character  that  were  symbolized  by 
the  morning  sun  and  the  springing  of  the  tender 
grass;  and  selfishly  congratulating  himself,  that 
though  his  house  might  be  excluded  from  the 
blessings  of  the  Great  Ruler's  government,  he 
would  personally  enjoy  them  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  wishes.  It  is  opposed  to  the  tenor  of  the 
context,  which  guarantees  the  fulfilment  of  the 
covenant  promise,  uot  to  David  personally  so 
much  as  to  his  posterity ;  not  to  his  family  but  to 
his  house,  his  dynasty  (see  ch.  vii.  11-16);  so  that 
it  obviously  could  not  be  his  intention  to  draw  a 
]iicture  that  would  be  flattering  to  himself  and 
disadvantageous  to  his  house,  or  to  admit  the 
one,  but  exclude  the  other  from  the  blessings  of 
the  promise.  Besides,  it  rests  upon  an  unsound 
philological  basis ;  for  it  has  given  to  the  Hebrew 
conjunction  ['3,  for],  which  stands  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  four  clauses  in  v.  5,  as  many 
different  significations,— o/;Ao?/.(;/(,  yet,  for,  and 
aUhoitijh  a  second  time.  A  word  which  is  forced 
to  play  so  many  parts  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing a  particular  view  is  evidently  pervei'ted  from 
its  proper  use  ;  whereas,  let  it  bear  its  legitimate 
sense,  at  the  same  time  giving  to  the  first  and  last 
clauses  an  interrogative  form,  and  the  several 
parts  of  the  verse  will  appear  to  harmonize  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  context. 

'For  is  not  my  house  so  witli  God? 
For  He  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant, 

ordered  in  all  things  and  sure ; 
For  this  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire: 
For  will  He  not  make  it  (viz.,  my  house)  to  grow  ?' 

'Is  not  my  house  so  with  God?'— i.e.,  my  dy- 
nasty bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  morning  sun 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  grass  after  a 
seasonable  shower ;  and  that  his  own  reign,  and 
that  of  many  of  his  royal  successors  on  the  throne 
of  Judah,  did  wonderfully  approximate  in  spirit 
and  in  beneficent  influence  to  that  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  course  of  the  sacred  history  relating  to 
David,  Solomon,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Jo- 
siah,  &c.,  abundantly  attests,  an  everlasting 
covenant,  ordered  In  all  things  [nan.i?]— arranged, 
confirmed  in  all  ways.  'The  extent  to  which  all 
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interposing  obstacles  were  excluded,  or  rather 
had  been  considered  and  calculated  beforehand, 
appears  especially  from  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  15,  accord- 
ing to  which  even  the  most  fatal  of  all  interposi- 
tions, the  apostasy  of  the  bearers  of  the  covenant, 
should  not  destroy  the  covenant — should  nob 
annul  the  gracious  promise  made  to  the  race' 
[Hengsteaherg).  and  sure  [nip'^'i]— and  kept, 
carefully  observed ;  i.  e.,  inviolable,  because 
guarded  by  Him  who  is  "the  faithful  God,  keep- 
ing covenant  and  mercy "  (Deut.  vii.  9 ;  Dan.  ix. 
4  :  cf.  1  Ki.  viii.  25).  The  concluding  verses  of 
the  prophecy  exhibit  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
ruler's  government  on  his  enemies,  (cf.  ch.  xxii. 
38  ;  also  Ps.  ii.)  6.  But  the  sons  of  Belial  l.'^r:>2] 
— worthlessness,  wickedness  =  wicked  men  (cf. 
Deut  xiii.  13).  shall  be  all  of  them  as  thorns 
thrust  away,  because  they  cannot  be  taken  with 
hands.  The  enemies  of  Israel  are  represented  as 
"  thorns,"  Num.  xxxiii.  55 ;  and  so  the  enemies 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  axe  here  described  un- 
der the  same  image.  '  Shall  be  thrust  away '  [nm, 
participle,  Hoph,  IT],  to  move,  to  flee  away], 
'shall  be  put  to  flight;'  referring  to  the  men,  not 
to  the  thorns.  As  thorns  are  extirpated  out  of  a 
land  which  is  about  to  be  brought  under  culture, 
so  wicked  men  will  disappear  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah— the  wicked  enemies  and  perse- 
cutors of  this  kingdom  of  righteousness.  _  They 
resemble  those  prickly  thorny  plants  which  are 
twisted  together,  whose  spires  point  in  every 
direction,  and  are  so  shai'p  and  strong  that  they 
cannot  be  touched  or  approached  without  dan- 
ger ;  laut  hard  instruments  and  violent  means 
must  be  taken  to  destroy  or  uproot  them.  So 
God  will  remove  or  destroy  all  who  are  opposed 
to  this  kingdom.  7.  But  the  man  that  shall 
touch  them  must  be  fenced  with  iron  and  the 
staff  of  a  spear  [t^J^p;] — filled  with  armour  ;  i.  e., 
must  be  well  ai-med  or  defended.  The  verses,  thus 
explained,  will  stand  thus— 

'  But  the  sons  of  Belial,  all  of  them 
Are  as  thorns  to  be  thrust  out 
(For  they  cannot  be  taken  with  the  hand ; 
And  the  man  who  shall  touch  them 
Must  be  armed  with  an  ase  and  a  spear-staff). 
And  to  be  utterly  consumed  with  lire  in  the  place.' 

In  proof  that  the  sceptre  of  Christ  will  be  a 
sceptre  of  judgment  as  well  as  of  mercy,  see 
Isa.  Ixi.  2,  who  was  anointed  to  i)roclaim  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord,  and  (at  the  same  time) 
the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God  ;  in  Psalm  Ixiii. 
the  Messiah  is  represented  as  'trampling  His 
enemies  in  His  fury;'  Mai.  iv.  1,  as  burning  all 
the  proud,  and  all  that  do  wickedly,  as  stubble, 
leaving  neither  root  nor  branch  ;  Matt.  iii.  12, 
John  Baptist  describes  him  as  having  'His  fan 
in  His  hand,  and  thoroughly  purging  His  floor, 
and  gathering  His  wheat  into  the  garner,  but 
burning  the  chaff  with  fire  unquenchable;'  and 
Bev.  xix.  1.5,  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  says,  '  Out 
of  His  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it 
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8  These  be  the  names  of  the  mighty  men  whom  David  had:  The 
Tachmonite  that  sat  in  the  seat,  chief  among  the  captains;  the  same  was 
Adino  the  Eznite:  he  lift  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred,  ^whom  he 

9  slew  at  one  time.     And  after  him  was  'Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  the 
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He  should  smite  the  nations,  ruling  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  treading  the  wine-press  of  the 
fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God.'  In  short, 
the  exercise  of  judgment  along  with  mercy  is 
essential  to  that  character  of  righteousness  which 
is  the  foundation  of  His  government.  As  this 
brief  but  remarkable  prophecy,  though  its  refer- 
ence to  the  Messiah  is  direct  and  clear,  is  yet, 
from  its  elliptical  form,  somewhat  difficult  to 
render,  it  may  be  interesting,  in  addition  to  the 
exegesis  given  above,  to  subjoin  translations 
executed  by  three  different  persons.  Kimchi 
offers  the  following  : — '  For  a  morning  of  mist  and 
clouds,  now  it  shines,  and  now  it  rains,  and  is 
good  only  for  the  growth  of  grass  from  the  earth. 
But  my  house  is  not  so  with  God  ;  it  will  shine  at 
all  times,  and  at  all  seasons,  for  He  has  made 
with  me  an  everlasting  covenant.  Surely  this  is 
all  my  salvation  and  all  my  delight,  that  promises 
so  bright  and  so  glorious  should  be  connected 
with  my  house  :  shall  it  not  prosper  (according  to 
God's  promise)  ?  Dr.  Pye  Smith  ('  Scripture  Tes- 
timony to  the  Messiah,'  i.,  p.  262),  following  the 
text  of  Kennkott,  and  assuming  the  prophecy  to 
bear  a  Messianic  reference,  conceives  that,  as  the 
cross  was  the  way  to  the  crown,  the  idea  of  a 
crucified  Saviour  must  be  introduced  into  a  poem 
relating  to  Messiah  the  king ;  and  accordingly  he 
finds  it  in  the  strong  figurative  language  of  v.  7. 
This  interpretation,  however,  is  not  supported  by 
the  original  text,  and  in  the  concluding  verse 
destroys  the  antithesis.  His  version  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  The  oracle  of  David,  the  son  of  Jessai ; 
Even  the  oracle  of  the  high-raised  hero 
Anointed  by  the  God  of  Jacob, 
And  the  delightful  author  of  the  songs  of  Israel. 
The  Spirit  of  God  speaketh  by  me, 
And  His  word  is  upon  my  tongue : 
The  God  of  Israel  saith. 
To  me  speaketh  the  God  of  Israel. 
Ruling  over  man  is  a  righteous  one. 
Ruling  in  the  fear  of  God ; 
Even  as  the  light  of  the  morning  shall  ho  shine, 
Jehovah,  the  sun, 

A  morning  without  clouds  for  brightness, 
(As)  After  rain  the  herbage  from  the  earth. 
Truly  this  is  my  house  with  God ; 
For  an  everlasting  covenant  He  has  fixed  with  me 
But  the  wicked  shall  not  grow 
As  prickles,  to  be  moved  away  all  of  them; 
For  they  cannot  be  taken  by  the  hand. 
And  the  man  who  shall  touch  them 
Will  be  filled  with  the  iron  and  the  shaft  of  the  spear.- 

TTen(istenherg\s  version  ('Christology,'  i.,  p.  149)  is 
added,  as  a  third  specimen  of  translation — 

'For  is  not  thus  my  house  with  God? 
For  He  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant, 
Ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure; 
For  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  iileasure— 
Should  he  not  make  it  to  growy  ' 

The  "everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things, 
and  sure,"  guaranteed  the  perpetuity  of  David's 
royal  "  house,"  So  far  as  related  to  the  temporal 
part  of  the  promise,  it  was  fulfilled  by  the  Lord's 
continuing  the  house  of  David  on  the  throne  of 
Judah,  notwithstanding  all  their  rebellion  against 
him(l  KL  xi.  36;  2  Ku  viii.  19;  2  Chr.  xxi.  7); 
and  it  was  frequently  pleaded  by  the  Jewish 
church,  when  the  judgments  inflicted  upon  David's 
temporal  house  and  kingdom  seemed  to  nullify 
it.  The  promise  contained  iu  it,  as  it  respected 
David's  natural  descendants,  was  conditional,  so 
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that  the  Lord  at  length  deprived  them  of  the 
kingdom;  but  he  did  not  by  that  dispen.sation 
violate  the  covenant  with  His  servant.  How, 
then,  was  the  promise  made  good,  in  "  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure"' 
Was  the  word  "  everlasting "  to  be  taken,  aftei 
all,  in  a  limited,  though  a  very  extended  sense  1 
No  ;  the  duration  of  the  covenant  was,  in  the 
most  strictly  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  to  be 
"  everlasting."  It  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  person 
of  the  Messiah,  the  last  and  greatest  of  David's 
descendants,  and  by  His  being  raised  from  the 
dead,  to  sit  for  ever  on  His  heavenly  throne  as 
King  of  Zion.  The  promise  as  it  related  to  the 
Messiah  was  absolute,  and  in  Him  it  had  its  full 
accomplishment.  It  is  plain,  from  the  "last  words" 
of  this  passage,  that  David  rejoices  in  the  believing 
confidence  that  the  covenant  made  with  him  was 
"an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things, 
and  sure,"  and  confesses  that  it  was  all  his  salva- 
tion and  all  his  desire,  at  the  very  close  of  his 
life,  when  the  prospect  of  perpetuating  his  dynasty 
on  an  earthly  kingdom  could  yield  him  compara- 
tively little  comfort.  But  we  are  not  left  to  our 
own  conjectures  upon  this  subject.  Peter,  by  the 
infallible  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tells  us 
expressly  how  David  understood  this  promise. 
After  having  cited  his  prophecy  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection from  Psalm  xvi.,  he  adds,  "Therefore being 
a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with 
an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins, 
according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ 
to  sit  on  his  throne;  he  seeing  this  before  spake 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not 
left  in  hell,  neither  his  flesh  did  see  corruption  " 
(Acts  ii.  25-32).  From  these  words  it  is  evident 
that  David  understood,  from  the  promise  guaran- 
teed to  him  by  the  everlasting  covenant,  not  only 
ihat  the  Messiah  was  to  come  of  his  seed,  but 
that  He  was  to  be  raised  up  from  the  dead  to  sit 
on  His  heavenly  throne.  All  the  subsequent  pro- 
phecies of  the  Messiah  have  a  reference  to  this 
covenant  promise  made  to  David,  and  are  just  so 
many  renewals,  illustrations,  and  enlargements  of 
it  (Isa.  ix.  6,  7 ;  xi.  1 ;  Iv.  15 :  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  28, 
29 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6 ;  xxxiii.  14-26 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23, 
24  ;  Hos.  iii.  5 ;  Amos  ix.  11  with  Acts  xv.  16,  17). 

8-39. — A  Catalogue  of  his  Mighty  Men. 

8.  Tliese  be  the  names  of  the  mighty  men 
whom  David  had.  This  verse  should  be  trans- 
lated thus : — He  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  Tach- 
monite (/.  €.,  of  Jashobeam  the  Hachmonite),  who 
was  chief  among  the  captains,  the  same  is  Adino 
the  Eznite;  he  lifted  up  his  spear  against  eight 
hundred,  whom  he  slew  at  one  time. — The  text  is 
corrupt  in  this  passage;  the  number  eight  hundred 
should  be  three  hundred  (Davidson's  'Herm.') 
Under  Joab  he  was  chief  or  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  war.  The  first  or  highest  order  was  com- 
posed of  him  and  his  two  colleagues,  Eleazar 
[Septuagint,  'EXeaydv]  and  Shammah  [Septuagint, 
Safxaia].  Eleazar  seems  to  have  been  left  to  fight 
the  Philistines  alone ;  and  on  his  achieving  the 
victory,  they  returned  to  the  spoil.  la  like  man- 
ner Shammah  (see  on  1  Chr.  xi.  12)  was  left  to 
stand  alone  in  his  glory,  when  the  Lord  by 
him  wrought  a  great  victory.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  determine  whether  the  exploits  afterwards 
described  were  performed  by  the  first  or  the 
second  three. 
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Ahohite,  one  of  the  three  mighty  men  with  David,  when  they  defied  the 
Phihstines  that  were  there  gathered  together  to  battle,  and  the  men  of 

10  Israel  were  gone  away:  he  arose,  and  smote  the  Philistines,  until  his  hand 
was  weary,  and  his  hand  clave  unto  the  sword:  and  the  Lord  wrought  a 
great  victory  that  day;  and  the  people  returned  after  him  only  to  spoil. 

1 1  And  after  him  teas  Shammah  the  son  of  Agee  the  Hararite.  "And  the 
Philistines  were  gathered  together  *into  a  troop,  where  was  a  piece  of 

12  ground  full  of  lentiles:  and  the  people  fled  from  the  Philistines.  But 
he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  ground,  and  defended  it,  and  slew  the 
Philistines :  and  the  Lord  wrought  a  great  victory. 

13  And  ^  three  of  the  thirty  chief  went  down,  and  came  to  David  in  the 
harvest  time  unto  ^the  cave  of  AduUam:  and  the  troop  of  the  Philistines 

14  pitched  in  the  valley  of  ^Rephaim.     And  David  was  then  in  ■'an  hold, 

15  and  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  was  then  in  Beth-lehem.  And  David 
longed,  and  said,  Oh  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water  of  the 

16  well  of  Beth-lehem,  which  is  by  the  gate!  And  the  three  mighty  men 
brake  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  water  out  of  the  well 
of  Beth-lehem,  that  was  by  the  gate,  and  took  it,  and  brought  it  to  David : 
nevertheless  he  would  not  drink  thereof,  but  poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord  ; 

1 7  and  he  said.  Be  it  far  from  me,  0  Lord,  that  I  should  do  this :  is  not  this 
*the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives?  therefore  he 
would  not  drink  it.     These  things  did  these  three  mighty  men. 

18  And  'Abishai  the  brother  of  Joab,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  was  chief  among 
three :  and  he  lifted  up  his  spear  against  three  hundred,  ^and  slew  them, 

19  and  had  the  name  among  three.  Was  he  not  most  honourable  of  three? 
therefore  he  was  their  captain :  howbeit  he  attained  not  unto  the  first  three. 

20  And  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  the  son  of  a  valiant  man,  of 
'"^Kabzeel,  '''who  had  done  many  acts,  "he  slew  two  ^lion-like  men  of 
Moab :  he  went  down  also  and  slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  pit  in  time 

21  of  snow:  and  he  slew  an  Egyptian,  ^ a  goodly  man:  and  the  Egyptian 
had  a  spear  in  his  hand;  but  he  went  down  to  him  with  a  staff,  and 
plucked  the  spear  out  of  the  Egyptian's  hand,  and  slew  him  with  his  own 

22  spear.     These  things  did  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  had  the  name 

23  among  three  mighty  men.  He  was  ^*'more  honourable  than  the  thirty, 
but  he  attained  not  to  the  first  three :  and  David  set  him  "  over  his 
^^  guard. 
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15.  the  well  of  Beth-lehem.  An  ancient  cistern, 
■with  four  or  five  holes  in  the  solid  rock,  at  about 
ten  minutes'  distance  to  the  north  of  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  hill  of  Beth-lehem,  is  pointed  out  by 
the  natives  as  Bir-Daoud — that  is,  David's  well. 
Dr.  Eobinson  doubts  the  identity  of  the  well;  but 
others  think  that  there  are  no  good  grounds  for 
doing  so.  Certainly,  considering  this  to  be  the 
ancient  well,  Beth-lehem  must  have  once  extended 
tea  minutes  farther  to  the  north,  and  must  have 
lain  in  times  of  old,  not  as  now  on  the  summit, 
but  on  the  northern  rise  of  the  hill ;  for  the  well 
is  hy  ov  (1  Chr.  xi.  7)  at  the  gate.  'I  find  in  the 
descriptions  of  travellers  that  the  common  opinion 
is,  that  David's  captains  had  come  from  the  south- 
east, in  order  to  obtain,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
the  so-much-longed-for  water ;  wliile  it  is  supposed 
that  David  himself  was  then  in  the  great  cave 
that  is  not  far  to  the  south-east  of  Beth-lehem ; 
which  cave  is  generally  held  to  have  been  that  of 
Adullam.  But  (Josh.  xv.  35)  Adullam  lay  "  in  the 
valley"— that  is,  in  the  undulating  plain  at  the 
western  base  of  the  mountains  of  Judea,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  south-west  of  Beth-lehem.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  David's  three  men  had  in  any  case 
to  break  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines  in 
order  to  reach  the  well ;  and  the  position  of  Bir- 
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Daoud  agrees  well  with  this'  ( Van  cle  Velcle).  16. 
he  would  not  drink  thereof,  hut  poured  it  out 
unto  the  Lord.  The  probability  is  that  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  I'efreshing  water  of  Beth- 
lehem excited  a  momentary  wish  to  taste  it  again, 
and  he  gave  utterance  to  the  wish,  without  dream- 
ing that  any  of  his  attendants  heard  or  heeded  his 
exclamation.  When  he  thought  of  the  imminent 
peril  at  which  the  draught  had  been  procured,  he 
would  not  partake  of  it,  lest  he  should  seem  to 
prefer  the  seltish  gratification  of  his  palate  to  the. 
lives  of  his  most  valued  soldiers.  "  He  poured 
it  out  unto  the  Lord,"  as  a  sort  of  libation  or 
acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  pre- 
serving the  lives  of  his  men.  17.  Be  it  far  from 
me,  0  Lord  [■<^  n'r^^n]— Wo  is  me  from  Jehovah  ; 
God  forbid  [Septuagiut,  tXetl's  /xoi,  Kupie,  Far  be  it 
from  me,  0  Lord  J.  By  no  means  (cf.  Matt.  xvi. 
22). 

19.  the  first  three.  The  mighty  men  or  chnm- 
pions  in  David's  military  staff  were  divided  into 
three  classes — the  highest,  Jashobeam,  Eleazar, 
and  Shammah.  The  distinguished  position  of 
this  warrior,  who  was  in  the  first  class  of  David's 
migbties,  arose  from  the  gallant  service  which, 
along  with  Eleazar,  he  rendered  to  the  king,  by 
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migJity  men. 


24  ^Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab,  was  one  of  the  thirty;  Elhanan  the  son 

25  of  Dodo  of  Beth-leliem,  Shammah  'tlie  Harodite,  Elika  the  Harodite, 

26  Helez   the   Paltite,   Ira  the    son  of  Ikkesh   the   Tekoite,    Abiezer   the 

28  Anethotliite,  Mebunnai  the  Hushathite,  Zalmon  the  Ahohite,  Maharai 

29  the  Netophathifee,  Heleb  the  son  of  Baanah,  a  Netophathite,  Ittai  the 

30  son  of  Ribai  out  of  Gibeah  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,  Benaiah  the 

31  'Tirathonite,  Hiddai  of  the  '•^brooks  of  *Gaash,  Abi-albon  the  Arbathite, 

32  Azmaveth   the   Barhumite,  EHahba   the    Shaalbonite,   of    the   sons   of 

33  Jashen,  Jonathan,  Shammah  the  Hararite,  Ahiam  the  son  of  Sharar  the 

34  Hararite,  Eliphelet  the  son  of  Ahasbai,  the   son  of  the  Maachathite, 

35  Eliara  'the  son  of  Ahithophel  the  Grilonite,  Hezrai  the  Carmelite,  Paarai 
36,  the  Arbite,  Igal  the  son  of  Nathan  of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite,  Zelek  the 
37  Ammonite,  Naharai  the  Beerothite,  armour-bearer  to  Joab  the  son  of 
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enabling  him  to  maintain  a  successful  stand 
ayainst  a  troop  of  Philistines.  Tiie  second,  class, 
Abishai,  Benaiah,  and  Asahel ;  and  the  third 
class,  the  thirty,  of  which  Asahel  was  the  chief. 

24.  Asahel  p.'^na'i?,  made  by  God] — youngest  son 
of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister.  Elhanan  [13".'???,  God 
bestowed].  25.  Shammah  [np'i!',  astonishment]— 
or  Shammoth  (1  Chr.  xL  27),  or  Shamhuth  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  8).  The  genuine  form  of  the  name, 
according  to  Kennkott  ('Dissertation,'  p.  181),  is 
Shammoth  the  Harodite.  Elika  the  Harodite 
[^p,.''?.'!^]-from  a  town,  Charod  (see  on  1  Chr.  xi.  27). 
26.  Helez  the  Paltite  []'i?n]  (see  on  1  Chr.  xi. 
27) — "the  Paltite,"  a  corrupt  form  of  Pelonite. 
Ira  the  son  of  Ikkesh  the  Tekoite  [t^TP,  wakeful]. 
He  was  the  sixth  captain  of  the  sixth  monthly 
course  of  24,000  (see  1  Chr.  xxvii.  9).  27.  Atoieze'r 
the  Anethothite  [lir^^',  father  of  help.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  explains  Anethothite  to  mean  he  twu  vlwu 
Tov  'AvtodiTov].  Mebunnai  the  Hushathite  ['j??, 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  for  '5?P  (see  on  ch. 
xxi.  IS;  also  1  Chr.  xxvii.  11  :  cf.  Num.  xxvi.  20)]. 
The  Septuagint  omits  this  name.  28.  Zalmon  the 
Ahohite  fjiD^N  shady].  He  is  called,  1  Chr.  xi. 
29,  Tlai  the  Ahohite,  which,  according  to  Kenni- 
cott  (' Dissertation,' p.  187),  is  the  correct  reading. 
[The  Septuagint  has  'EA\ioy  6  'Awitijs.]  Maharai 
the  Netophathite  ['inp,  impetuous]— belonging  to 
Netophah,  a  city  of  Judah.  [The  Sej^tuagint  and 
Vatican  call  him  Noepe;  Alexandrine,  Ma^paei 
(See  other  variations,  1  Chr.  xi.  30 ;   xxvii.   13).] 

29.  Heleb  the  son  of  Baanah  [^.'^n  or  -h^  (1  Chr. 
xi.  30);  or  n'?D  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  15).  The  Septuagint 
and  Vatican  omit;  Alexandrine,  A\a(/>].  Ittai 
the  son  of  Ribai  ['pn  (perhaps  near,  Gesenius); 
also  Ithai   (1   Chr.    xi.   31);   Septuagint,  'Ea-3-ai]. 

30.  Benaiah  the  Pirathonite  [^Tm,  whom  Jeho- 
vah has  built]  (see  variation,  1  Chr.  xi.  31  ;  xxvii. 
14) — from  Pirathon,  an  Ephraimite  city  (Judg.  xii. 
15  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31),  the  site  of  which  is  unknown. 
The  Septuagint  omits.  Hiddai  of  the  brooks  of 
Gaash  [mh;  called  Hurai,  1  Chr.  xi.  32;  Septuagint 
and  Alexandrine,  ASi^ai:  the  Vatican  omits  \'?n.3n 
^m,  from  the  wadies  (valleys)  around  mount  Gaash 
(shaking),  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (cf.  1  Chr. 
xi.  32).]  31.  Abi-albon  the  Arbathite— called  Abiel, 
1  Chr.  xi.  32,  from  Arab,  a  Benjamito  town  (Josh. 
XV.  52).    Azmaveth  the  Barhumite  [ni.nw,  strong 

like  death  {Gesenius)  (cf.  1  Chr.  xL  3.3);  Septua- 
gint, 'Aa/x(i>2r  6  Bap(5ifi/.(tT)js].  32.  Eliahba  the 
Shaalbonite,  of  the  sons  of  Jashen,  Jonathan— 
probably  from  Shaalbin,  or  Shaalabbin  (a  city  of 
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foxes),  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42 ;  Judg.  i. 
35 ;  1  Ki.  iv.  9).  Instead  of  "  the  sons  of 
Jashen,  Jonathan,"  the  parallel  list  (1  Chr.  xi. 
34)  has  "the  sons  of  Hashem  the  Gizonite,"  and 
"Jonathan"  stands  in  another  connection.  [The 
Septuagint  has  vi-ol  'Ao-ai/.]  The  disorderly  state 
of  the  list  in  this  passage  Kennkott  ('  Dis- 
sertation,' i.,  pp.  201-203)  has  proposed  to  rec- 
tify by  reading  in  both  places,  'Gouni,  of  the 
sons  of  Hashem ;  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shaniha 
the  Hararite.'  This  reading  rests  on  the  Alex- 
andrine version  of  the  passage  in  Chronicles. 
[Bcrtheau  ('Chronik.,'  p.  134)  thinks  that  ra  has 
been  introduced  into  the  text  by  a  copyist, 
through  an  inadvertent  repetition  of  the  last  letters 
of  the  word  that  precedes,  'p'jgc'n;  so  that  the 
text  should  read  only,  'Hashem  the  Gizonite.'] 
33.  Shammah  the  Hararite.  Kennkott  ('Disser- 
tation,' p.  181)  conjoins  this  with  Jonathan  in  the 
preceding  verse  ;  and,  from  a  comparison  of  1  Chr. 
xi.  34,  proposes  to  correct  the  text  by  reading 
both  in  this  and  the  parallel  passage,  'Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Shamha  the  Hararite.'  Ahiam  the  son 
of  Sharar  the  Hararite  [nNi^nx,  father's  brother]. 
"  Sharar"  should  be  "  Sacar "  (1  Chr.  xi.  ,35),  accord- 
ing to  KennkotCs  suggestion,  34.  Eliphelet  the 
son  of  Ahasbai  [d^3'^.!<,  God  is  his  deliverance]— 
or  Eliphal  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  "Ahasbai"  (I  take 
refuge  in  God,  Gesenius)  the  Maachathite,  from 
Maachah ;  probably  the  modern  Lejah.  [The 
Septuagint  has  'AXicpuXeB-  vlo9  tov  M«x«X''-] 
Eliam  the  son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite  [dp  h,^] 
—omitted  in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  xi. ; 
traditionally   believed   to  be    the    same    as    the 

Serson  mentioned,  ch.  xi.  23  (Jerome,  'Quaest. 
[ebraicaa.'  in  loco),  the  father  of  Bath-sheba, 
[The  Septuagint  calls  him  'E\ia;8.]  35.  Hezrai 
the  Carmelite— or  Hezro  (1  Chr.  xi.  37).  Kenni- 
cott  decides,  on  the  almost  unanimous  authority  of 
MSS.,  in  favour  of  the  name  in  this  passage  being 
the  true  one.  "The  Carmelite,"  from  the  southern 
Carmel,  the  estate  of  Nabal  [Septuagint,  'Ao-apra 
o  KapM7i\tos].  Paarai  the  Arbite— or  Naarai,  tlie 
son  of  Ezbai  (1  Chr.  xi.  37),  which  is  preferred  by 
Kennicofl.  [The  Sejituagint  and  Vatican,  omitting 
the  first  letter,  combine  the  rest  of  the  letters 
with  the  following  word  into  the  strange  com- 
pound, 6vpalo€pxL^  36.  Igal  the  son  of  Nathan  of 
Zobah.  The  parallel  list  (1  Chr.  xi.  38)  has  "Joel 
the  brother  of  Natban,"  which  is  considered  by 
Kennicott  as  the  correct  i-eading  [Septuagint,  FaaK 
i'jo9  Ka^avd].  Banl  the  Gadite  ['j3,  built.  Tlie 
Septuagint  reads  YIoXvSuua/Lisioi  iiidi  taXaadSi],  37. 
Zelek  the  Ammonite  [pSx,  fissure ;  Septuagint, 
'EXiej.     Naharl  the  Beerothite  [nnj,  snorerj— or 
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38,  Zeruiah,  "Ira  an  '^^Itlirite,  Gareb  an  Ithrite,  "'Uriah  the  Hittite:  thirty 
39  and  seven  in  all. 

24     AND  "again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and 
Mie  moved  David  against  them  to  say,  ^  Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah. 

2  For  the  king  said  to  Joab  the  captain  of  the  host,  whicli  was  with  him, 
2  Go  now  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba, 
and  number  ye  the  people,  that  ''I  may  know  the  number  of  the  people. 

3  And  Joab  said  unto  the  king,  Now  tlie  Lord  thy  God  add  unto  the 
people,  how  many  soever  they  be,  an  hundred-fold,  and  that  the  eyes  of 
my  lord  the  king  may  see  it:  but  why  doth  my  lord  the  king  delight  in 

4  this  thing?  Notwithstanding  'Hhe  king's  word  prevailed  against  Joab, 
and  against  the  captains  of  the  host. 

And  Joab  and  the  captains  of  the  host  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 

5  king  to  number  the  people  of  Israel.  And  they  passed  over  Jordan,  and 
pitched  in  ^Aroer,  on  the  right  side  of  the  city  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of 

6  the  ^  river  of  Gad,  and  toward  •^Jazer.  Then  they  came  to  Gilead,  and 
to  the  *land  of  Tahtim-hodshi ;  and  they  came  ^to  Dan-jaan,  and  about 

7  to  ^Zidon,  and  came  to  the  strong  hold  of  Tyre,  and  to  all  the  cities  of 
the  Hivites,  and  of  the  Canaanites:  and  they  went  out  to  the  south  of 

8  Judah,  even  to  Beer-sheba.  So  when  they  had  gone  through  all  the 
land,  they  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  nine  months  and  twenty  days. 
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Naliarai,  1  Chr.  xi.  39  [where  the  Septuagint  calls 
him  Naxfop,  but  omits  the  name  in  this  passage]. 
"The  Beerothite,"  from  Beeroth,  one  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Hivites  (Josh.  ix.  17)  [Septuagint, 
TtXuipk  6  BijS-copatds].  38.  Ira  an  Ithrite  [xt? 
'iri!L>]— Ira  (wakeful),  Ithrite,  from  Jattir  ('At- 
tir),  a  town  in  the  highland  district  of  Judah. 
He  is  called  the  Jairite,  ch.  xx.  26  [Septua- 
gint, "I|Oas  o  'ESripaio'}].      Gareb  an  Ithrite  [aiJ 

'^n^L!]— Gareb  (scabby)  the  Ithrite  ;  i.  e.,  according 
to  a  common  opinion,  'the  son  of  Jether,'  But  it 
is  preferable  to  regard  it,  like  the  preceding,  as 
denoting  an  inhabitant  of  Jattir.  Uriah  the 
Hittite  [r^n-a,  light  of  Jehovah].  There  are 
thirty -one  mentioned  in  the  list,  including 
Asaliel ;  and  these  added  to  the  two  superior 
orders,  make  thirty  seven.  Two  of  them,  we 
know,  were  already  dead— viz.,  Asaheland  Uriah; 
and  if  the  dead,  at  the  drawing  up  of  the  list, 
amounted  to  seven,  then  we  might  suppose  a 
legion  of  honour  consisting  of  the  definite  number 
thirty,  and  in  which  the  vacancies,  when  they  oc- 
curred, were  replaced  by  fresh  appointments. 

CHAP.  XXIV.  1-9.  —  David  numbers  the 
People. 

1.  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David,  &c. 
"Again"  carries  us  back  to  the  former  tokens  of 
His  wrath  in  the  protracted  famine  which  had 
severely  scourged  the  kingdom  (ch.  xxi.  1) ;  and 
it  appears  that  national  sin  of  some  heinous  nature 
still  prevailed,  which  necessitated  a  renewed  in- 
fliction of  Divine  judgments.  God,  though  He 
cannot  tempt  any  man  (Jas.  i.  13),  is  frequently 
described  in  Scriptui-e  as  doing  what  He  merely 
permits  to  be  done ;  and  so  in  this  instance  He  per- 
mitted David  to  fall  into  temptation,  by  withhold- 
ing His  supporting  and  restraining  grace.  It  will 
be  observed  that  "he"  before  "moved"  is  im- 
properly introduced,  [np^  has  no  nominative ;  and 
as  this  verb  signifies  stimulated,  incited,  often  in  a 
bad  sense,  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  David 
had  been  stirred  up  to  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  either  by  the  urgency  of  some  minister, 
whose  evil  influence  predominated  in  the  privy 
council,  or  by  the  suggestion  of  some  worldly  and 
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unhallowed  passion,  which  had  acquired  the 
ascendancy  in  his  own  breast.  2.  the  king  said. 
to  Joab  ...  Go  now  through  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel .  .  .  and  number  ye  the  people,  &c.  The 
order  was  given  to  Joab,  who,  though  not  gener- 
ally restrained  by  religious  scruples,  did  not  fail 
to  represent  in  strong  terms  (see  on  1  Chr.  xxi.  3) 
the  sm  and  danger  of  this  measure,  and  used  every 
argument  to  dissuade  the  king  from  his  purpose. 
The  sacred  history  has  not  mentioned  the  objec- 
tions which  he  and  other  distinguished  ofhcei-s 
urged  against  it  in  the  council  of  David.  But  it 
expressly  states  that  they  were  all  overruled  by  the 
inflexible  resolution  of  the  king. 

5.  they  passed  over  Jordan.  This  census  was 
taken  first  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
kingdom  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  Joab  was  ac- 
companied by  a  military  force,  either  to  aid  in 
this  troublesome  work  or  to  overawe  the  people, 
who  might  display  reluctauce  or  opposition,  the 
river  of  Gad  [n|o  '^"^n-^in?,  in  the  midst  of  the 
torrent  of  Gad]— /.c,  the  Arnon  (Wady  Mojib).  It 
extends  over  a  course  estimated  at  about  sixty 
miles,  which,  though  in  summer  almost  constantly 
dry,  exhibits  very  evident  traces  of  being  swept 
over  by  an  impetuous  torrent  in  winter  (see  on 
Deut.  ii.  36).  and  toward  Jazer- or  Jaazer,  (Num. 
xxxii.  1,  3;  Josh,  xiii.)  [Septuagint,  'la'(,}jp,  a  town 
near  Gilead.]  In  this  quarter  the  commissioners 
pitched  their  first  encampment.  6.  the  land  of 
Tahtim-hodshi.  What  place  is  meant  has  been 
a  matter  of  various  conjecture.  Apparently  the 
most  literal  meaning  is  'lowland  newly  acquired,' 
viz.,  that  of  the  Hagareues,  conquered  by  Saul  (1 
Chr.  v.  10).  Others  translate  the  words,  'the 
low  land  of  Hodshi.'  [The  Septuagint  has  eis  yfii/ 
QapairtliD  ?)  ea-Tiv  'Adaaai. ;  the  Alexandrine,  Ets  y7ji> 
e^awv  a6a(Tai ;  which  Thenius  labours  to  render, 
'  into  the  land  of  Bashan,  which  is  Edrei.'  '  "The 
land  of  Tahtim-hodshi,"'  says  Porter,  'was  mani- 
festly a  section  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
probably  that  now  called  Ard  el-Hideh,  lying  deep 
down  at  the  western  base  of  Hermon.'  The  y)ro- 
gress,  after  landing  in  Moab,  was  northward  to 
Gilead,  then  from  Gilead  to  the  land  of  Tahtim- 
hodshi  to  Dan-jaan.  Thence  they  crossed  the 
country  to  Zidon,  and  proceeding  along  the  western 
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9  And  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  unto  the  king: 
*  and  there  were  io  Israel  eight  hundred  thousand  valiant  men  that  drew 
the  sword ;  and  the  men  of  Judah  were  five  hundred  thousand  men. 

And  -^David's  heart  smote  him  after  that  he  had  numbered  the  people. 
And  David  said  unto  the  Lord,  ^'I  have  sinned  greatly  in  that  I  have 
done :  and  now,  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  take  away  the  iniquity  of  thy 
servant;  for  I  have  Mone  very  foolishly.  For  when  David  was  up  in  the 
morning,,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  the  prophet  '"^Gad,  David's 
"seer,  saying.  Go  and  say  unto  David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  offer  thee 

13  three  things;  choose  thee  one  of  them,  that  I  may  do  it  unto  thee.  So 
Gad  came  to  David,  and  told  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Shall  "seven  years 
of  famine  come  unto  thee  in  thy  land?  or  wilt  thou  flee  three  mouths 
before  thine  enemies,  while  they  pursue  thee?  or  that  there  be  three  days' 
pestilence  in  thy  land  ?     Now  advise,  and  see  what  answer  I  shall  return 

14  to  him  that  sent  me.     And  David  said  unto  Gad,  I  am  in  a  great  strait: 
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coast  to  the  Gibeonite  cities,  then  to  the  southern 
extremities  of  the  kingdom,  they  at  length  arrived 
in  Jerusalem,  having  completed  the  census  of 
ten  tribes  (for  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  num- 
bered (1  chr.  xxi.  6) ,  and  all  persons  under  twenty 
years  were  omitted)  in  the  space  of  nine  months 
and  twenty  days.  9.  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of 
the  number  of  the  people  unto  the  king.  The 
amount  here  stated,  compared  with  1  Chr.  xxi.  5, 
gives  a  difference  of  300,000.  The  discrepancy  is 
only  apparent,  and  admits  of  an  easy  reconcilia- 
tion;  thus  (see  1  Chr.  xxvii.)  there  were  twelve 
divisions  of  generals,  who  commanded  monthly, 
and  whose  duty  was  to  keep  guard  on  the  royal 
person,  each  having  a  body  of  troops  consisting 
of  24,000  men,  which  together  formed  an  army 
of  288,000;  and  as  a  separate  detachment  of 
12,000  was  attendant  on  the  twelve  princes  of  the 
twelve  tribes  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter, 
so  both  are  equal  to  300,000.  These  were  not 
reckoned  in  this  book,  because  they  were  in  the 
actual  service  of  the  king  as  a  regular  militia. 
But  1  Chr.  xxi.  5  joins  them  to  the  rest,  saying, 
'all  those  of  Israel  were  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand ;'  whei-eas  the  author  of  Samuel,  who 
reckons  only  the  eight  hundred  thousand,  does 
not  say,  'all  those  of  Israel,'  but  barely,  'and 
Israel  were,'  &c.  It  must  also  be  observed  that, 
exclusive  of  the  troops  before  mentioned,  there 
was  an  army  of  observation  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Philistines'  country,  composed  of  .30,000  men, 
as  appears  by  ch.  vi.  1 ;  which,  it  seems,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  500,000  of  the  people  of 
Judah  by  the  author  of  Samuel;  but  the  author 
of  Chronicles,  who  mentions  only  470,000,  gives 
the  number  of  that  tribe  exclusive  of  those 
30,000  men,  because  they  were  not  all  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  therefore  does  not  say,  'all  those  of 
Judah,'  as  he  had  said,  'all  those  of  Israel,' but 
only,  "  and  those  of  Judah."  Thus  both  accounts 
may  be  reconciled  {Davidson). 
10-14. —  He,    having    Three    Plagues    pro- 

rOUNDED   BY  GaD,   REPENTS,  AND  CHOOSES  ThREE 

Days'  Pestilence. 

10.  David's  heart   smote  him  .  .  .  And  David 
said  unto  the  Lord,  I  have  sinned,  &c.    The  act 

of  numbering  the  people  was  not  in  itself  sinful ; 
for  Moses  did  it  twice,  by  the  express  authority  of 
God.  But  David  acted  not  only  independently 
of  such  order  or  sanction,  but  from  motives  un- 
worthy of  the  delegated  king  of  Israel,  and  even 
inconsistent  with  constitutional  principles — from 
]iride  and  vain  glory,  from  self-confidence  and 
distrust  of  God,  and,  above  all,  from  ambitions 
designs  of  conquest,  in  furtherance  of  which  he 
2SS 


was  determined  to  force  the  people  into  military 
service,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  muster 
an  army  sufficient  for  the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prises he  contemplated.  It  was  a  breach  of  the 
constitution,  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  opposed  to  that  divine  policy 
which  required  that  Israel  should  continue  a  separ- 
ate people  (Mkliaelis, '  Commentary,'  vol.  iii. ,  pp.  22, 
23).  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  vii.,  ch.  xiii.,  sec.  1) 
mentions  an  additional  element  in  the  sin  of  David 
at  numbering  the  people— viz.,  that  he  neglected 
a  divine  statute  which  had  expressly  ordered 
that  if  the  multitude  were  numbered,  a  poll-tax 
of  half  a  shekel  should  be  levied  on  every  indi- 
vidual for  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxx.  12).  It  is 
very  doubtful,  however,  how  far  this  statement  of 
Josephus  is  correct ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  impost  of  the  half  shekel  was  required 
only  at  the  lirst  census,  to  help  the  contributions 
for  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  ;  and  besides,  if 
this  tax  had  been  continued  in  aftei'-times,  so 
that  it  became  David's  duty  to  levy  it  at  this  new 
enumeration,  it  may  be  reasonably  thought  that 
he  would  require  it.  At  all  events,  the  silence  of 
the  historian  is  no  proof  that  it  was  omitted  or 
neglected.  David's  eyes  were  not  opened  to  the 
heinousness  of  his  sin  till  God  had  spoken  unto 
him  by  His  commissioned  prophet.  11.  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  unto  the  prophet  Gad  .  .  . 
saying  ...  12.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  offer  thee 
three  things,  &c.  In  the  instances  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Belshazzar,  and  others,  eflfectual  means 
were  taken  to  humble  their  pride.  They  would 
doubtless  have  preferred  any  other  means  of 
punishment  than  that  which  was  inflicted;  but 
the  choice  was  not  permitted  to  them,  as  to  David. 
Observe  the  difl'erence  of  the  two  cases,  and  why 
a  choice  was  in  this  latter  instance  granted.  Be- 
fore David  was  thus  permitted  to  choose,  or  the 
Lord  had  announced  by  the  seer  ■what  the  three 
judgments  were  to  be,  he  had  himself  turned 
to  the  Lord,  and  said,  "Now,  I  beseech  thee, 
do  away  tlie  iniquity  of  thy  servant,  for  I 
have  done  foolishly."  He  had  already  seen  his 
error,  he  had  repeuted  of  it,  and  turned  again 
humbly  to  his  God,  and  a  choice  was  then  in 
mercy  granted  to  him.  14.  David  said  ...  I  am 
in  a  "great  strait.  Well  n)ight  he  say  so;  for  the 
chastisement  was  bitter  in  the  extreme.  Seven 
years  of  famine,  three  years  of  war,  or  three  days 
of  yjestilence  were  the  fearful  alternatives  set 
before  him.  They  were  all  directly  and  eminently 
calculated  to  humble  his  pride  and  to  diminish 
that  confidence  in  human  power  and  resources 
which  had  been  the  origin  and  mainspring  of  his 
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let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord;  ^for  his  mercies  are  ^ great: 
and  ''let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man, 

15  So  'the  Lord  sent  a  pestilence  upon  Israel,  from  the  morning  even  to 
the  time  appointed:  and  there  died  of  the  people  from  Dan  even  to  Beer- 

16  sheba  seventy  thousand  men.  And  when  the  *angel  stretched  out  his 
hand  upon  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  'the  Lord  repented  him  of  the  evil, 
and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed  the  people,  It  is  enough ;  stay  now 
thine  hand.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  was  by  the  threshing-place  of 
"Araunah  the  Jebusitc,  And  David  spake  unto  the  Lord,  when  he  saw 
the  augel  that  smote  the  people,  and  said,  Lo,  ^I  have  sinned,  and  I  have 
done  wickedly:  but  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done?  Let  thiue  hand, 
I  pray  thee,  be  against  me,  and  against  my  father's  house. 

And  Gad  came  that  day  to  David,  and  said  unto  him,  '"Go  up,  rear 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord  in  the  threshing-floor  of  ^Araunah  the  Jebusite. 
And  David,  according  to  the  saying  of  Gad,  went  up,  as  the  Lord 
commanded.  And  Araunah  looked,  and  saw  the  king  and  his  servants 
coming  on  toward  him:  and  Araunah  went  out,  and  bowed  himself  before 
the  king  on  his  face  upon  the  ground.  And  Araunah  said.  Wherefore  is 
my  lord  the  king  come  to  his  servant?  ^And  David  said,  To  buy  the 
threshing-floor  of  thee,  to  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  that  the  ^plague 
22  may  be  stayed  from  the  people.     And  Araunah  said  unto  David,  Let  my 
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sinful  policy,  let  us  fall  now  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lord.  An  overwhelming  sense  of  his  sin  led 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  puuishmeut  denounced, 
notwithstandiug  its  apparent  excess  of  severity. 
He  proceeded  on  a  good  principle  in  choosing  the 
pestilence.  In  pestilence  he  was  equally  exposed, 
as  it  was  just  and  right  he  should  be,  to  danger 
as  his  peoj)le,  whereas  in  war  and  famine  he  pos- 
sessed means  of  protection  far  superior  to  them. 
Besides,  he  thereby  showed  his  trust,  founded  on 
long  experience,  in  the  Divine  goodness, 

15-2o.— David's  Intercession  with  God— The 
Plague  ceases. 

15.  So  the  Lord  sent  a  pestilence  upon  Israel, 
from  the  morning  even  to  the  time  appointed — 
rather  that  morning,  when  Gad  came,  till  the  end 
of  the  three  days,  and  there  died  of  the  people, 
trom  Dan  even  to  Beer-shetoa,  seventy  thousand 
men.  What  an  awful  jianic  must  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  laud  !  What  a  dreadful  agony 
must  David  have  endured  during  these  horrible 
three  days  and  nigiits!  The  whole  land  was  con- 
verted into  a  vast  lazar-house.  Thus,  by  the  sad 
removal  of  such  multitudes  of  his  subjects  in  all 
grades  of  society,  was  the  j.ride  of  the  self-willed 
and  vain-glorious  monarch,  confiding  in  the  extent 
of  liis  population,  deeply  humbled.  16.  And  when 
the  angel  stretched  out  his  hand  upon  Jerusa- 
salem  to  destroy  it.  The  i)estileuce  seems  to 
have  broken  out  at  the  opposite  extremities  of 
tlie  country,  and  to  have  advanced  with  gigantic 
strides  from  all  points,  till  it  was  ready  to  con- 
centrate its  violence  upon  Jerusalem,  the  Lord 
repented  him  of  the  evil,  God  is  often  described 
in  Scrijiture  as  repenting,  w  hen  He  ceases  to  pur- 
sue a  course  lie  had  begun,  said  to  the  angel  that 
destroyed  the  people,  It  is  enough;  stay  now 
thine  hand.  This  destroying  angel  was  hovering 
over  mount  Moriah,  and  brandishing  his  deadly 
sword  over  the  inhabitants  in  the  metropolis 
below,  when  the  order  to  stay  his  hand  was 
issued  by  the  Lord.  Such  an  apparition  must 
have  been  a  terrific  spectacle,  Tliere  are  some 
who  resolve  this  narrative  into  a  strong  and  highly 
poetical  description  of  an  awful  plague,  which  was 
w  ith  so  fearful  rapidity  mowing  down  the  people, 
and  who  maintain  that  "  the  augel  of  the  Lord  "  is 
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like  the  Homeric  figure  of  Apollo  discharging  his 
arrows  uxiou  the  Greeks,  when  a  pestilence  broke 
out  among  them.  But  the  introduction  of  a  bold 
poetical  hgure  into  a  narrative  of  plain,  unvar- 
nished j)roseis  most  inii)robable;  and  the  mention 
of  the  "angel  of  the  Lord,"  as  an  intelligent 
superhuman  agent,  while  it  is  consistent  with 
the  general  style  of  the  Divine  procedure  in  the 
ancient  Church,  is  so  much  in  keepiug  with  the 
rest  of  this  striking  record  that  no  one  could 
doubt  the  reality  of  his  interposition,  whose  mind 
was  not  warped  by  a  preconceived  theory  against 
all  occurrences  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  But  it  is  alleged  by  others  that  it  was 
a  popular  belief  amongst  the  Hebrews  that  angels 
presided  over  certain  diseases ;  and  hence  it  be- 
came common  to  speak  of  a  particular  malady, 
es])ecially  if  it  was  of  a  malignant  nature,  as  "  the 
angel  of  the  Lord."  But  this  notion  about  the 
angels  became  prevalent  after  the  captivity ;  and 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  prove 
that  it  was  held  by  them  in  the  early  days  of 
David.  It  was  derived  from  their  foreign  con- 
querors, and  imported  into  Palestine  on  their 
return  from  the  captivity,  (see  further  on  1  Chr. 
xxi.)  17.  David  spake  (or,  had  said) .  ,  ,  I  have 
sinned  ,  ,  ,  but  these  sheep,  what  have  they 
done?  The  guilt  of  numbering  the  people  lay 
exclusively  with  David.  But  in  the  body  politic 
as-  well  as  natural,  when  the  head  suifers,  all 
the  members  sufi'er  along  ^yith  it ;  and,  besides, 
although  David's  sin  was  its  immediate  cause, 
the  great  increase  of  national  offences  at  this 
time  had  {v.  1)  kindled  the  anger  of  the  Lord. 

18.  Araunah— or  Oman  (I  Chr.  xxi,  18),  the 
Jebusite,  one  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who, 
having  apparently  become  a  convert  to  the  true 
religion,  retained  his  house  and  possessions.  He 
resided  on  mount  Moriah,  the  spot  on  which  the 
temple  was  afterwards  built  (2  Chr.  iii.  1) ;  but 
that  mount  was  not  then  enclosed.  21.  To  buy 
the  threshing-floor  of  thee,  to  build  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord,  that  the  plague  may  be  stayed 
from  the  people.  It  is  evident  that  the  plague 
was  not  stayed  till  after  the  altar  was  built  and 
the  sacrifice  offered ;  so  that  what  is  related,  v.  16 
was  by  anticipation.  Previous  to  the  offering  of 
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lord  the  king  take  and  offer  up  what  seemeth  good  unto  him:  *  behold, 
here  be  oxen  for  burnt  sacrifice,  and  threshing  instruments  and  other 

23  instruments  of  the  oxen  for  wood.  All  these  things  did  Araunah,  as  a 
king,  give  unto  the  king.     And  Araunah  said  unto  the  king,  The  Lord 

24  thy  God  accept  "thee.  And  the  king  said  unto  Araunah,  Nay;  but  I 
will  surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price :  neither  will  I  offer  burnt  offerings 
into  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing.     So  *  David 

25  bought  the  threshing-floor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver.  And 
David  built  ''there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt  offerings 
and  peace  offerings.  So  the  Lord  was  entreated  for  the  land,  and  the 
plague  was  stayed  from  Israel. 
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this  sacrifice,  he  had  seen  the  destroying  angel,  as 
well  as  offered  the  intercessory  prayer  (v.  17). 
This  was  a  sacrifice  of  expiation  ;  and  the  reason 
why  he  was  allowed  to  otter  it  on  mount  Moriah 
was  partly  in  gracious  consideration  to  his  fear  of 
repairing  to  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xxi.  29,  30),  and  partly 
in  anticipation  of  the  removal  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  erection  of  the  temple  there  (2  Chr.  iii.  1). 
23.  All  these  things  did  Araunah,  as  a  king  [™p«. 
i!?5lI]— Araunah  the  king;  probably  the  heredi- 
tary chief  of  the  ancient  Jebusites.  Araunah 
said  unto  the  king.  The  Lord  thy  God  accept 
thee.  The  conduct  of  Araunah  not  only  evinces 
a  generous  disposition  and  deep  sympathy  with 
David  and  his  people  in  the  alarming  crisis,  but 
this  expression  of  his  pious  wishes  creates  a  pre- 
sumption that  he  had  become  a  proselyte  to  the 
faith.  24.  Nay ;  but  I  will  surely  buy  it  of  thee 
at  a  price.  The  sum  mentioned  here— viz.,  fifty 
shekels  of  silver,  equal  to  £5  sterling — was  paid 
for  the  floor,  oxen,  and  wood  instruments  only ; 
whereas  the  large  sum,  1  Chr.  xxi.  25,  was  paid 
afterwards  for  the  whole  hill  on  which  David 
made  iireparations  for  building  the  temple.  25. 
David  .  .  .  offered  burnt  offerings  and  peace 
offerings.  There  seems  to  have  been  two  sacri- 
fices,— thefirst  expiatory,the  second  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  cessation  of  the  pestilence  (see  on  1  Chr. 
xxi.  26).  Burnt  offerings  might  be  offered  without 
a  priest  anywhere;  and  although  it  may  appear 
probable,  from  some  passages  of  Scripture  (1  Sam. 
xi.  1.5),  as  well  as  the  present,  that  peace  offerings 
might  be  offered  by  nou-Levitical  Israelites,  yet 
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when  these  passages  are  fully  examined,  they  do 
not  support  such  a  conclusion.  [In  that  which  is 
under  review,  the  Septnagint  contains  a  remark- 
able addition  at  the  end  of  v.  25,  immediately 
after  "jieace  offerings:"  Kal  Trpoo-eflrj/ce  '^oXvoiimv 
£ttI  to  2ru(na(TT>'ipLov  stt'  e(TX«Ta),  uti  fxiKpov  i]v  ev 
TrptoTois — And  Solomon  added  to  the  altar  at  last, 
because  it  was  small  at  first.]  '  It  is  possible  that 
the  first  part  of  this  verse,  as  given  in  the  Septna- 
gint, may  be  parenthetical,  and  refer  to  the  sub- 
sequent fixing  of  the  sacrifices  there.  Yet  it  is 
certain,  from  the  fuller  account  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  that  when  David  perceived  that  the 
Lord  accepted  his  offering,  he  understood  that 
this  was  to  be  the  place  which  had  been  intended 
for  fixing  the  worship,  and  therefore  he  may  have 
had  less  scruple  in  departing  from  the  usual  rule. 
For  my  own  part,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
offering  of  the  peace  offering  refers  to  David's 
fixing  the  worship  there  from  that  time  forward, 
and,  as  the  Septnagint  adds,  Solomon's  continuing 
it.  But  although  others  may  uot  so  understand 
the  passage,  yet  it  is  beyond  controversy  that  the 
peace  offering  could  never  have  been  complc.te  un- 
less God's  portion  were  offered  to  Him  at  His  own 
dwelling.     It  may  be  that  it  was  allowable  in  the 

Erivate  peace  offerings  for  the  worshipper  to  eat 
is  part  there,  and  afterwards  send  God's  portion 
to  the  tabernacle.  And  at  any  rate  this,  the  only 
well-decided  instance  of  making  the  peace  offer- 
ing away  from  the  sanctuary,  was  at  that  place 
where  henceforward  the  peace  offerings  were 
always  to  be  made'  ('Israel  after  the  Flesh,'  p. 
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was  old  and  ^  stricken  in  years ;  and  they  covered 
him  with  clothes,  but  he  gat  no  heat.  Wherefore  his  servants  said 
unto  him,  ^  Let  there  be  sought  for  my  lord  the  king  ^  a  young  virgin ; 
and  "let  her  stand  before  the  king,  and  let  her  *  cherish  him,  and  let  her 

3  lie  in  thy  bosom,  that  my  lord  the  king  may  get  heat.  So  they  sought 
for  a  fair  damsel  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Israel,  and  found  Abishag 

4  a  Shunammite,  and  brought  her  to  the  king.  And  the  damsel  teas 
very  fair,  and  cherished  the  king,  and  ministered  to  him :  but  the  king 
knew  her  not. 

5  Then  Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith  exalted  himself,  saying,  I  will  ^be 
king:  and  he  prepared  him  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  run 

6  before  him.  And  his  father  had  not  displeased  him  ''at  any  time  in 
saying.  Why  hast  thou  done  so?  and  he  also  was  a  very  goodly  man; 

7  and  his  mother  bare  him  after  Absalom.  And  ^  he  conferred  with  Joab 
the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  with  Abiathar  the  priest:  and  they  ^following 

8  Adonijah  helped  him.     But  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Benaiah  the  son  of 
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CHAP.  I.  1-4.— Abishag  cuerishes  David  in 

niS   EXTREME  AgE. 

1.  Now  king  David  was  old.  He  was  iu  the 
seventieth  year  of  bis  age  (2  Sara.  v.  4,  5)  ;  but 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  military  life,  liodily  fatigue, 
and  mental  care,  bad  prematurely,  if  we  may  say 
it,  exhausted  the  energies  of  David's  strong  con- 
stitution (1  Sam.  xvi.  12).  Iu  modern  Palestine 
and  Egypt  the  i)eople,  owing  to  the  beat  of  the 
climate,  sleep  each  in  a  separate  bed.  They  only 
dexiart  from  this  practice  for  medical  reasons 
(Ecel.  iv.  11).  The  expedient  recommended  by 
David's  physicians  is  the  regimen  prescribed  in 
similar  cases  still  iu  the  East,  particularly  among 
the  Arab  population,  uot  simply  to  give  beat,  but 
to  "  cherish,"  as  they  are  aware  that  the  inliala- 
tiou  of  young  breath  will  give  new  life  and  vigour 
to  the  worn-out  frame.  The  fact  of  the  health 
of  the  young  and  healthier  person  being  as  it 
were  stolen,  to  support  that  of  the  more  aged 
and  sickly,  is  well  established  among  the  medical 
faculty.  And  hence  the  prescription  for  the  aged 
king  was  made  in  a  hygeian  point  of  view,  for  the 
prolongation  of  his  valuable  life,  and  not  merely 
for  the  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the  natural 
warmth  imparted  to  bis  withered  frame  ('Tent 
aod  Khan,'  p.  108).  The  polygamy  of  the  age  and 
coimti'y  may  account  for  the  introduction  of  this 
practice ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Abishag  was 
made  a  concubine  or  secondary  wife  to  David 
(see  on  ch.  ii.  22).  3.  a  Shunamniite.  Shunem,  in 
the  tribe  of  Issacbar  (Josh.  xix.  18),  lay  on  an 
eminence  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelou,  five  miles 
south  of  Tabor.     It  is  now  called  Sulam. 

5-31.— Adonijah  usurps  the  Kingdom. 

5.  Then  Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith  exalted 
himself.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  origin  or  rank 
of  Haggith,  so  that  it  is  probable  she  was  not 
distinguished  by  family  descent.  Adonijah,  though 
David's  fourth  son  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  2), 
was  now  the  eldest  alive ;  and  his  personal  attrac- 
tions and  manners  (of.  1  Sam.  ix.  2)  not  only 
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recommended  him  to  the  leading  men  about  court, 
but  made  him  the  favourite  of  his  father,  who, 
though  seeing  bim  assume  an  equipage  becoming 
only  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  (2  Sam.  x  v. 
1),  said  nothing,  and  his  silence  was  considered  by 
many,  as  well  as  by  Adonijah,  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
expression  of  consent.  It  was  one  of  the  character- 
istic weaknesses  of  David  to  be  doatingly  fond  of, 
and  culpably  indulgent  to,  his  children.  To  such 
an  excess  did  be  carry  bis  paternal  affection,  as  to 
be  blind  to  their  faults,  and  never  durst  rebuke 
their  delinquencies.  6.  his  father  had  not  dis- 
pleased him  [i3p,  bad  pained,  grieved  bim  ; 
Septuagint,  aTrtKtoXiKTE,  prevented,  challenged  him] 
at  any  time  [vd;p,  from  his  days,  all  bis  life  (cf. 
I  Sam.  XXV.  28 ;  Job  xxxviii.  12).  and  his  mother 
bare  him  after  Absalom.  This  supplement  by 
our  translators  is  apt  to  convey  the  impression 
tliat  the  same  wife  bore  both.  But  Maacbah,  not 
Haggith,  was  the  mother  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  iii. 
3).  It  should  be,  and  as  for  him  {David),  begat 
Mm  after  Absalom.  The  sinking  health  of  tlie 
king  prompted  bim  to  take  a  decisive  step  in 
furtherance  of  his  ambitious  designs.  7.  he  con- 
ferred with  Joab.  The  anxiety  of  Adonijah  to 
secure  the  influence  of  a  leader  so  bold,  enterpris- 
ing, and  popular  with  the  army,  was  natural ;  and 
the  accession  of  the  hoary  commander  is  easily 
accounted  for  from  bis  recent  grudge  at  the  king 
(see  on  I  Sam.  xix.  13).  and  with  Abiathar  the 
priest.  His  influence  was  as  great  over  the 
priests  and  Levites— a  powerful  body  iu  the  king- 
dom— as  that  of  Joab  over  the  troops.  It  might 
be  that  both  of  them  thought  that  the  crown  be- 
longed to  Adonijah  by  right  of  primogeniture, 
from  bis  mature  age,  and  the  general  expectations 
of  the  people  (ch.  ii.  15).  8.  But  Zadok  the  priest. 
He  bad  been  high  priest  in  the  tabernacle  at 
Gibeon  under  Saul  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39).  David,  on  bis 
accession,  bad  conjoined  bim  and  Abiathar  equal 
in  the  exercise  of  their  high  functions  (2  Sam. 
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Jehoiada,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,   and  ^Shimei,  and  Rei,  and  'the 

9  mighty  men  ^vhich  belonged  to  David,  were  not  with  Adonijah.     And 

Adonijah  slew  slieep  and  oxen  and  fat  cattle  by  the  stone  of  Zoheleth, 

which  is  by  ^En-rogel,  and  called  all  his  brethren  the  king's  sons,  and 

10  all  the  men  of  Judah  the  king's  servants :  but  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
Benaiah,  and  the  mighty  men,  and  Solomon  his  brother,  he  called  not. 

Wherefore  Nathan  spake  unto  Bath-sheba  the  mother  of  Solomon, 
saying,  Hast  thou  not  heard  that  Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith  '^doth 
reign,  and  David  our  lord  knowetli  it  not?  Now  therefore  come,  let  me, 
I  pray  thee,  give  *thee  counsel,  that  thou  mayest  save  thine  own  life,  and 

13  the  life  of  thy  son  Solomon.  Go  and  get  tliee  in  unto  king  David,  and 
say  unto  him,  Didst  not  thou,  my  lord,  0  king,  swear  unto  thine  hand- 
maid, saying,  -^Assuredly  Solomon  thy  son  shall  reign  after  me,  and  he 
shall  sit  upon  my  throne?  why  then  doth  Adonijah  reign?  Behold,  while 
thou  yet  talkest  there  with  the  king,  I  also  will  come  in  after  thee,  and 
^°  confirm  thy  words. 

And  Bath-sheba  went  in  unto  the  king  into  the  chamber:  and  the  king 
was  very  old;  and  Abishag  the  Shunammite  ministered  unto  the  king. 
And  Bath-sheba  bowed,  and  did  obeisance  unto  the  king.     And  the  king 

17  said,  ^^What  wouldest  thou?  And  she  said  unto  him,  ^My  lord,  thou 
swarest  by  the  Lord  thy  God  unto  thine  handmaid,  saying,  Assuredly 
Solomon  thy  son  shall  reign  after  me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne; 

18  and  now,  behold,  Adonijah  reigneth;  and  now,  my  lord  the  king,  thou 

19  knowest  it  not:  and  he  hath  slain  oxen  and  fat  cattle  and  sheep  in 
abundance,  and  hath  called  all  the  sons  of  the  king,  and  Abiathar  the 
priest,  and  Joab  the  captain  of  the  host:  but  Solomon  thy  servant  hath 

20  he  not  called.     And  thou,  my  lord,  0  king,  the  ej^es  of  all  Israel  are  upon 
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viii.  17;  xv.  24 ;  xxix.  35).  But  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  some  cause  of  jealousy  or  discord 
between  tLem  bad  arisen,  and  lience  each  lent  his 
countenance  and  support  to  opposite  parties.  Be- 
naiah— distinguished  for  his  bravery  (i  Sam.  xxiii. 
20).  He  had  been  appointed  captain  of  the  king's 
body-guard  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  xx.  23;  1  Chr.  xviii. 
17),  and  was  regarded  by  Joab  as  a  rival.  Nathan 
tlie  prophet  —  was  held  in  high  estimation  by 
David,  and  stood  on  the  most  intimate  relations 
•with  the  royal  family  (2  Sam.  xii.  25).  SMmei— 
probably  the  person  of  this  name  who  was  after- 
wards enrolled  among  Solomon's  great  oflicers 
(ch.  iv.  18).  Rei— supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Ira 
(2  Sam.  XX.  26).  and  the  mighty  men— the  select 
loand  of  wortliies.  9.  En-rogel— now  Blr-ay6b, 
or  the  well  of  Joab,  at  the  foot  of  Ophel,  situated 
(Josh.  XV.  7-10  :  see  on  2  Sam,  xvii.  17)  east  of 
Jerusalem,  in  a  level  place  beyond  Siloam,  just 
below  the  junction  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  with 
that  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  is  a  very  deep  well, 
measuring  125  feet  in  depth  :  the  water  is  sweet, 
but  not  very  cold,  and  it  is  at  times  quite  full  to 
overflowing.  The  Orientals  are  fond  of  enjoying 
festive  repasts  in  the  open  air,  at  places  which 
command  the  advantage  of  shade,  water,  and 
verdure ;  and  those  fetes  champetres  are  not  cold 
collations,  but  magnificent  entertainments,  the 
animals  being  killed  and  dressed  on  the  spot. 
Adonijah's  feast  at  En-rogel  was  one  of  this 
Oriental  description,  and  it  was  on  a  large  scale 
(2  Sam.  iii.  4,  5;  v.  14-16 ;  1  Chr.  xiv;  1-7).  by  the 
stone  Zoheleth — stone  of  the  serpent.  Large  and 
peculiar  stones  are  distinguished  by  names  in  the 
East,  and  this  one  was  probably  so  called  from  its 
long  and  twisted  shape.  At  the  accession  of  a 
new  king  there  were  sacrifices  offered  (1  Sam.  xi. 
15).  But  on  such  an  occasion  it  was  no  less  cus- 
tomary to  entertain  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom, 
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and  even  the  populace,  in  a  public  manner  (1  Chr. 
xii.  23-40).  There  is  the  strongest  probability  that 
Adonijah's  feast  was  purely  jiolitical,  to  court 
popularity,  and  secure  a  party  to  support  his 
claim  to  the  crown. 

11.  Nathan  spake  unto  Bath-sheba ...  12.  let 
me .  .  .  give  thee  counsel,  &c.  The  revolt  was 
defeated  by  thisproi)het,  who,  knowing  the  Lord's 
will  (2  Sam.  vii.  12 ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  9),  felt  himself 
bound,  in  accordance  with  his  character  and  office, 
to  take  the  lead  in  seeing  it  executed.  Hitherto 
the  succession  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  had  not 
been  settled.  The  Lord  had  reserved  to  Himself 
the  right  of  nomination  (Deut.  xvii.  15),  which 
was  acted  upon  in  the  appointments  both  of  Saul 
and  David  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  rule 
was  so  far  modified  that  his  posterity  were  guaran- 
teed the  perpetual  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
(2  Sam.  vii.  12).  This  divine  purpose  was  known 
throughout  the  kingdom;  but  no  intimation  had 
been  made  as  to  whether  the  right  of  inheritance 
was  to  belong  to  the  eldest  sou.  Adonijah,  in 
common  with  the  people  generally,  expected  that 
this  natural  arrangement  should  be  followed  in 
the  Hebrew  kingdom  as  in  all  others.  Nathan, 
who  was  aware  of  the  old  king's  solemn  promise 
to  Solomon,  and,  moreover,  that  this  promise  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Divine  will,  saw  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  Fearing  the  effects  of  too  sudden 
excitement  in  the  king's  feeble  state,  he  arranged 
that  Bath-sheba  should  go  first  to  inform  him  of 
what  was  being  transacted  without  the  walls,  and 
that  himself  should  follow  to  confirm  her  state- 
ment. The  narrative  here  not  only  exhibits  the 
vivid  picture  of  a  scene  within  the  interior  of  a 
palace,  but  gives  the  impression  that  a  great  deal 
of  Oriental  state  ceremonial  had  been  established 
in  the  Hebrew  court. 

20.  And  thou,  my  lord,  0  king  [nPii\  and  thouj 
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thee,  that  thou  shouldest  tell  them  who  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  my  lord 
the  king  after  him.  Otherwise  it  shall  come  to  pass,  wlien  my  lord  the 
king  shall  ^^sleep  with  his  fathers,  that  I  and  my  son  Solomon  shall  be 
counted  ^^offendcrs. 

And,  lo,  while  she  3"et  talked  with  the  king,  Natlian  the  prophet  also 
came  in.  And  they  told  the  king,  saying.  Behold  Nathan  the  prophet. 
And  when  he  was  come  in  before  the  king,  he  bowed  himself  before  the 
king  with  his  face  to  the  ground.  And  Nathan  said,  My  lord,  0  king, 
hast  thou  snid,  Adonijah  shall  reign  after  me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my 

25  throne?  For  he  is  gone  down  this  day,  and  hath  slain  oxen  and  fat  cattle 
and  sheep  in  abundance,  and  hath  called  all  the  king's  sons,  and  the 
captains  of  the  host,  and  Abiathar  the  priest;  and,  behold,  they  eat  and 

26  drink  before  him,  and  say,  ^^God  save  king  Adonijah.  Bat  me,  even  me 
thy  servant,  and  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and 

27  thy  servant  Solomon,  hath  he  not  called.  Is  this  thing  done  by  my  lord 
the  king,  and  thou  hast  not  showed  it  unto  thy  servant,  who  should  sit 
on  the  throne  of  my  lord  the  king  after  him? 

Then  king  David  answered  and  said,  Call  me  Bath-sheba.  And  she 
came  ^^into  the  king's  presence,  and  stood  before  the  king.  And  the 
king  sware,  and  said,  ''As  the  Lord  liveth,  that  Miath  redeemed  my  soul 
30  out  of  all  distress,  even  as  I  sware  unto  thee  by  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
saying.  Assuredly  Solomon  thy  son  shall  reign  after  me,  and  he  shall  sit 
upon  my  throne  in  my  stead ;  even  so  will  I  certainly  do  this  day.  Then 
Bath-sheba  bowed  with  her  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  reverence  to  the 
king,  and  said,  •'Let  my  lord  king  David  live  for  ever. 

And  king  David  said.  Call  me  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the 
proi)het,  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada.     And  they  came  before  the 

33  king.  The  king  also  said  unto  them,  ^"Take  with  you  the  servants  of  your 
lord,  and  cause  Solomon  my  son  to  ride  upon  ^''mine  own  mule,  and  bring 

34  him  down  to  'Gihon:  and  let  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet 
"\anoint  him  there  king  over  Israel:  and  "blow  ye  with  the  trumpet,  and 

35  say,  God  save  king  Solomon.  Then  ye  shall  come  up  after  him,  that  he 
may  come  and  sit  upon  my  throne;  for  he  shall  be  king  in  my  stead:  and 

36  I  have  appointed  him  to  be  ruler  over  Israel  and  over  Judali.     And 
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evidently  a  corruption  for  ^Pifi,  and  now],  tlie  eyes 
of  all  Israel  are  Tipcm  thee,  that  thou  shouldest 
tell  them  who  shall  sit  on  the  throne.  When 
tlie  kings  died  witli out  declaring  their  will,  tlien 
their  eldest  sou  succeeded.  But  frequently  they 
designated  long  before  their  death  whicli  of  their 
sous  should  iuherit  the  throne.  The  kings  of 
Persia,  as  well  as  of  other  Eastern  countries,  have 
exercised  the  same  right  in  modern  and  even 
recent  time?.  21.  I  and  my  son  .  .  .  shall  be 
counted  offenders— i.  e.,  slain,  according  to  tiie 
barbarous  usage  of  the  East  towards  all  who  are 
rivals  to  the  throne. 

28.  Then  king  David  answered  and  said.  Call 
me  Bath-sheba.  He  renews  to  her  the  solemn 
pledge  he  had  giveu,  in  terms,  the  solemnity  and 
im]ircssivenes3  of  which  show  that  the  aged 
monarch  had  roused  himself  to  the  duty  the 
eniergency  called  for.  The  cold,  stiif,  and  repul- 
sive etiquette  of  au  Oriental  court  is  strikingly  re- 
presented in  the  narrative  oi  these  interviews  with 
the  aged  king.  First,  Bath-sheba  was  introduced 
into  the  presence-chamber;  she  bowed  and  did 
obeisance.  On  Nathan's  entrance  she  withdrew,  and 
then,  after  a  brief  conversation  between  the  king 
and  the  prophet,  orders  were  given  to  the  attend- 
ants to  recall  Bath-sheba.  On  her  return,  Nathan 
retired.  This  formality,  however  irksome,  was 
the  established  usage  of  the  court. 
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32-49. —SOLOMOX,    BY  DaVID^S  ArrOINTJIENT,  IS 

ANOINTED  King. 

33.  cause  Solomon  my  son  to  ride  upon  mine 
own  mule.  Directions  were  forthwith  given  for 
the  immediate  coronation  of  Solomon.  A  proces- 
sion was  to  be  formed  by  the  '  servants  of  their 
lord' — i.e.,  the  king's  body-g^iard.  Mules  were 
then  used  by  all  the  princes  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29);  but 
there  was  a  state  mule,  of  which  all  subjects 
were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  make  use 
without  special  permission ;  so  that  its  being 
granted  to  Solomon  was  a  public  declaration  in 
his  favour  as  the  future  king  (see  on  Esth.  vi.  8, 
9).  bring  him  down  to  Gihon  — now  Siloa,  or 
feiloam,  a  pool  or  fountain  on  the  west  of  Jeru- 
salem (see  on  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30)  and  the  valley  of 
Gihon  (which  began  a  little  northwai'd  of  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  extended  southward  to  a  line 
with  the  Jaffa  gate),  was  chosen  as  equally  public 
for  the  counter  proclamation,  and  well  adapted  to 
receive  a  vast  multitude  {Robiii.sori's  'Biblical 
Desearches,'  iii.,  p.  243-245  ;  Barclay,  ^City  of  the 
Great  Kin<?,'  p.  513;  Thrupp,  'Ancient  Jeru- 
salem,' p.  403).  34.  anoint  him— done  only  in  the 
case  of  a  new  dynasty  or  disputed  succession  (sec 
on  1  Sam.  xvi.  13  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  4).  35.  he  may  come 
and  sit  upon  my  throne.  The  public  recognition 
of  the  successor  to  the  throne  during  the  old  king's 
lifetime  is  accordant  with  the  customs  of  the  East. 


Adonijah  takes  refuge 


1  KINGS  I. 


at  the  altar. 


Benaiali  tlie  son  of  Jehoiada  answered  the  king,  and  said,  "Amen :  the 
Lord  God  of  my  lord  the  king  say  so  too.  As  ''the  Lord  hath  been  with 
my  lord  tlie  king,  even  so  be  he  with  Solomon,  and  make  his  throne 
greater  than  the  throne  of  my  lord  king  David. 

So  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  ^Benaiah  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  and  the  Cherethites,  and  the  Pelethites,  went  down,  and  cansed 
Solomon  to  ride  upon  king  David's  mule,  and  brought  him  to  Gihon. 
And  Zadok  the  priest  took  an  horn  of  oil  'out  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
"anointed  Solomon.     And  they  blew  the  trumpet;    and  'all  the  people 

40  said,  God  save  king  Solomon.  And  all  the  people  came  up  after  him; 
and  the  people  piped  with  ^^pipcs,  and  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  so  that 
the  earth  rent  with  the  sound  of  them. 

41  And  Adonijah,  and  all  the  guests  that  icere  Avith  him,  heard  it  as  they 
had  made  an  end  of  eating.  And  when  Joab  heard  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  he  said.  Wherefore  is  this  noise  of  the  city  being  in  an  nproar  I 

42  And  while  he  yet  spake,  behold,  Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar  the  priest 
came:  and  Adonijah  said  unto  him.  Come  in;  for  thou  '"'art  a  valiant 

43  man,  and  bvingest  good  tidings.     And  Jonathan  answered  and  said  to 

44  Adonijah,  Verily  our  lord  king  David  hath  made  Solomon  king.  iVnd 
the  king  hath  sent  with  him  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  the  Cherethites,  and  the  Pelethites, 

45  and  they  have  caused  him  to  ride  upon  the  king's  mule :  and  Zadok  the 
priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  have  anointed  him  king  in  Gihon :  and 
they  are  come  up  from  thence  rejoicing,  so  that  the  city  rang  again. 

46  This  is  the  noise  that  ye  have  heard.     And  also  Solomon  "sitteth  on  the 

47  throne  of  the  kingdom.  And  moreover  the  king's  servants  came  to  bless 
our  lord  king  David,  saying,  God  make  the  name  of  Solomon  better 
than  thy  name,  and  make  his  throne  greater  than  thy  throne.  '"And 
the  king  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed.  And  also  thus  said  the  king. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  hath  ^  given  one  to  sit  on  my 
throne  this  day,  mine  eyes  even  seeing  it. 

And  all  the  guests  that  icei'e  with  Adonijah  were  afraid,  and  rose  up, 

50  and  went  every  man  his  way.     And  Adonijah  feared  because  of  Solomon, 

51  and  arose,  and  went,  and  ^caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  t]ic  altar.  And 
it  was  told  Solomon,  saying.  Behold,  Adonijah  feareth  king  Solomon : 
for,  lo,  he  hath  caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  saying,  Let  king- 
Solomon  swear  unto  me  to-day  that  he  will  not  slay  his  servant  with  the 
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39.  an  horn  of  oil  out  of  the  tabernacle.  It 
■was  tbe  sacred  oil  (Exod.  xxx.  22)  with  wliicli 
the  tings  were  anointed  (see  on  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13). 
40.  all  the  people  came  up  after  him  — i.e., 
from  the  valley  to  the  citadel  of  Ziou,  through 
the  Jaffa  gate,  close  by  the  castle  of  David,  and 
.  .  .  piped  v?ith  pipes.  [The  h-hr\  was  a  pipe 
made  of  a  reed,  witli  perforations  at  the  side.] 
Tlie  Hebi-ew  piiie  was  probably  borrowed  from 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  being  of  the  same  form  and 
length,  and  seems  to  Iiave  been  always  used  by 
the  Hebrews  on  all  occasions  of  joy  and  fes- 
tivity. 

41.  Adonijah  .  .  .  heard  it  as  they  had  made  an 
end  of  eating.  The  lend  shonts  raised  by  the 
populace  at  the  joyous  proclamation  at  Gihon,  and 
echoed  by  assembled  thousands,  whose  voices, 
carried  down  the  valley  from  Zion  to  Enrogel, 
were  easily  heard  at  that  distance  by  Adonijah 
and  his  confederates.  It  is  even  in  the  present 
day  the  scene  of  freciuent  festivities,  and  is  within 
the  range  of  sounds  such  as  were  made  at  the 
proclamation  of  Solomon's  inauguration  (see 
SfnvarCs  '  Tent  and  Khan,'  p.  316  ;  Drew'.'i '  Scrip- 
ture Lands,'  p.  149).  The  valley  of  Hinnora, 
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through  which  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  thus 
rang,  is  little  more  than  a  mile  in  its  circuit  to  the 
spot  where  Adonijah  and  his  friends  were  carous- 
ing. The  arrival  of  a  trusty  messenger,  who  gave 
a  full  detail  of  the  coronation  ceremony,  spread 
dismay  in  their  camp.  The  wicked  and  ambitious 
plot  they  had  assembled  to  execute  was  dis.«i- 
Ijated,  and  every  one  of  the  conspirators  consulted 
his  safety  by  flight. 

50-5.3. — Adonijah,  fleeing  to  the  Horns  of 
THE  Altar,  is  dismissed  by  Solomon. 

50.  Adonijah  .  .  .  went,  and  caught  hold  on  the 
horns  of  the  altar — most  probably  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering,  which,  on  the  removal  of  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem,  had  been  erected  on  mount  Ziou,  where 
Abiathar,  one  of  his  i)artisaiis,  presided  as  liigh 
priest.  The  horns,  or  projections  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  altar,  to  which  the  sacrifices  were 
bound,  and  which  were  tipped  with  the  blood  of 
the  victim,  were  symbols  of  grace  and  salvation 
to  the  sinner.  Hence  the  altar  was  regarded  as 
a  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxi.  14);  but  not  to  murderers, 
rebels,  or  deliberate  j)erpetrators.  Adonijah, 
having  acted  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
reigning  priuce,  was  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  stood 


David's  last  charge 


1  KINGS  II. 


to  Solomon. 


52  sword.  And  Solomon  said,  If  he  will  show  himself  a  worthy  man, 
Hhere  shall  not  an  hair  of  him  fall  to  the  earth:  "but  if  wickedness  shall 

53  be  found  in  him,  he  shall  die.  So  king  Solomon  sent,  and  they  brought 
him  down  from  the  altar.  And  he  came  and  bowed  himself  to  king 
Solomon :  and  Solomon  said  unto  him,  Go  to  thine  house, 

2       NOW  "the  days  of  David  drew  nigh  that  he  should  die;    and  he 

2  charged  Solomon  his  son,  saying,  I  *go  the  way  of  all  the  earth:  '^be  thou 

3  strong  therefore,  and  show  thyself  a  man ;  and  keep  the  charge  of  the 
Loud  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his 
commandments,  and  his  judgments,  and  his  testimonies,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  that  thou  mayest  ^  prosper  in  all  that  thou  doest, 

4  and  whithersoever  thou  turnest  thyself;  that  the  Lord  may  ''continue 
his  word  which  he  spake  concerning  me,  saying,  *If  thy  children  take 
heed  to  their  way,  to  walk  -^before  me  in  truth  with  all  their  heart  and 
with  all  their  soul,  ^there  shall  not  ^fail  thee   (said  he)  a  man  on  the 

5  throne  of  Israel.  Moreover  thou  knowest  also  what  Joab  the  son  of 
Zeruiah  ''did  to  me,  and  what  lie  did  to  the  two  captains  of  the  hosts  of 
Israel,  unto  *Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  and  unto  •'Amasa  the  son  of  Jether, 
whom  he  slew,  and  ^shed  the  blood  of  war  in  peace,  and  put  the  blood  of 
war  upon  his  girdle  that  teas  about  his  loins,  and  in  his  shoes  that  icere 

G  on  his  feet.     Do  therefore  ^according  to  thy  wisdom,  and  let  not  his  hoar 

7  head  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace.  But  show  kindness  unto  the  sons  of 
Barzillai  'the  Gileadite,  and  let  them  be  of  those  that  ™cat  at  thy  table: 
for  so  they  '^came  to  me  when  I  fled  because  of  Absalom  thy  brother. 

8  And,  behold,  thou  hast  with  thee  Shimei  "the  son  of  pera,  a  Benjamite 
of  Bahurim,  which  cursed  me  with  a  ^grievous  curse  in  the  day  when  I 
went  to  Malianaira :  but  he  came  down  to  meet  me  at  Jordan,  and  I 
sware  to  him  by  the  Lord,  saying,  I  will  not  put  tliee  to  death  with  the 

9  sword.     Now  therefore  ''hold  liim  not  guiltless:  for  thou  art  a  wise  man, 

selfconilemned.  Solomon  spared  his  life  on 
tlie  express  condition  of  liis  good  behaviour, 
of  his  living  in  strict  privacy,  leading  a  qniet, 
]ieaceable  life,  and  meddling  with  tlie  affairs 
neither  of  tlie  conrt  nor  the  kingdom.  53. 
they  brought  him  down— from  the  ledge  around 
the  altar  on  which  he  was  standing,  lie  .  .  . 
bowed  himself — i.  e.,  did  homage  to  Solomon  as 
king. 

CHAP.  ir.  Ml. -David  dies. 

1.  David  .  .  .  charged  .  ,  .  his  son.  The  charge 
recorded  here  was  given  on  his  deathbed  to  Solo- 
mon, and  is  different  from  the  farewell  address 
delivered  in  public  some  time  before  (1  Chi',  xxviii. 
29).  It  is  introduced  with  great  solemnity.  2.  I 
go  the  way  of  all  the  earth— a  beautiful  and  im- 
]iressive  periphrasis  for  death,  be  thou  strong 
therefore,  and  show  thyself  a  man.  Tiiis  counsel 
is  similar  to  the  apostolic  direction,  1  Cor.  xvi. 
13,  and  refers  to  the  fortitude  or  strength  of  mind 
that  was  required  to  discharge  the  onerous  func- 
tions of  king.  3.  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord 
thy  God— j.  e.,  the  divine  law,  in  all  its  ceremonial 
as  well  as  moi-al  requirements.  But  particular 
reference  was  intended  to  its  political  institutions, 
as  it  was  only  by  strictly  maintaining  the  conduct 
that  became  the  Hebrew  monarch  (Dent.  xvii.  16- 
20)  that  he  should  secure  the  blessing  of  ])cace 
and  prosperity  to  his  reign  (see  on  Dent.  iv.  0 ; 
xxix.  9-21).  4.  there  shall  not  fail  thee ...  a 
man  on  the  throne  of  Israel— a  reference  to  the 
])romise  made  to  David,  of  his  sovereignty  being 
vested  perpetually  in  his  lineage  (2  Sam,  vii.  11- 
Iti),  wliich  was  confirmed  to  Solomon  afterwards 
(see  on  ch.  ix.  5),  and  repeated  with  reference  to 
its  spiritual  meaning  long  after  (Jer.  xxxiii.  17). 
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5.  thou  knowest  also  whit  Joab  .  .  ,  did.     The 

insolent  and  imperious  conduct  of  that  general 
had  not  only  been  deeply  offensive  to  the  feelings 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  5-15;  xix.  5-7),  but  calculated  to 
bring  reproach  on  the  character,  to  injure  the 
prospects,  and  endanger  the  throne,  of  David. 
Passing  over  the  injuries  committed  directly 
against  himself,  David  dwelt  w'th  strong  feelings 
on  the  base  assassination  of  Abner  and  Amasa. 
shed  the  blood  of  war  in  peace,  &c.  The  obvious 
meaning  is,  that  in  peace  he  acted  towards  them 
as  if  they  had  beeu  in  a  state  of  warfare ;  but 
perhaps  these  graphic  expressions  might  be  de- 
signed to  impress  Solomon's  mind  more  strongly 
with  a  sense  of  the  malice,  treachery,  and  cruelty 
by  which  those  murders  were  characterized.  6. 
Do  therefore  according  to  thy  wisdom.  Joab's 
immense  popularity  with  the  army  required  that 
any  proceedings  instituted  against  him  should  be 
taken  with  great  prudence  and  deliberation.  But 
that  ruthless  and  perfidious  man  should  be  doomed 
to  expiate  his  crimes  by  his  blood.  7.  show  kind- 
ness unto  the  sons  of  Barzillai.  The  devoted 
loyalty  of  that  venerable  chief  and  his  family 
made  upon  David  an  impression  which  could  not 
be  effaced  by  time.  8.  thou  hast  with  thee 
Shimei.  Though  David  promised  him  a  pardon, 
which,  being  enforced  by  the  presence  of  a  thou- 
sand followers,  could  not  have  Ijeen  well  refused, 
he  warned  his  sou  against  Shimei  as  a  turbulent 
and  dangerous  character.  9.  Now  therefore  hold 
him  not  guiltless.  He  has  the  turbulent  sjurit 
of  sedition,  and  may  be  of  treason  ;  do  not  regard 
him  as  an  innocent,  harmless  person,  for  thou 
art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest 
to  do,    I   would  have  you  to  act  towards  him 


David's  death 


1  KINGS  II. 
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and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him;  but  his  hoarhead 
bring  thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood. 

10  So  ^  David  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  ''the  city  of  David. 

11  And  the  days  that  David  *  reigned  over  Israel  ivere  forty  3'ears:  seven 
years  reigned  he  iu  Hebron,  and  thirty  and  three  years  reigned  he  in 
Jerusalem. 

12  Then   'sat  Solomon  upon  the  throne  of  Davitl  his  father;  and  his 
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according  to  your  discretion,  but  his  hoar  bead 
bring  thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood.  This 
latter  clause  seems  to  revoke  tlie  former  part  of 
the  counsel,  and  instead  of  the  discretionary 
power  with  which  David  had  at  first  invested  liis 
sou  and  successor,  to  lay  him  under  an  obligation 
to  viut  Shimei  to  death.  But  there  is  no  real  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence, 
when  its  grammatical  construction  is  properly 
attended  to.  '  It  is  uot  uncommon  in  Hebrew,' 
says  Kennkolt  ('Dissertation,'  p.  131),  'to  omit 
the  negative  in  a  second  part  of  the  sentence,  and 
to  consider  it  as  repeated,  when  it  has  been  once 
expressed,  and  is  followed  by  the  connecting  par- 
ticle' (Ps.  i.  5;  i.v.  13;  Ixxv.  5).  Applying  this 
principle,  the  verse  before  us  will  run  thus:  'Be- 
hold, thou  hast  with  thee  Shimei,  who  cursed  me ; 
but  I  sware  to  him  by  the  Lord,  saying,  I  will  uot 
put  thee  to  death  with  the  sword.  Now  therefore 
hold  him  not  guiltless  ;  for  thou  art  a,  wise  man, 
and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do,  but  bring 
NOT  down  his  hoar  head  to  the  grave  with  blood.' 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  iu  these  dying  in- 
structions David  was  evincing  a  fierce,  vindictive 
spirit.  He  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  acting  in 
the  character  of  a  king  and  magistrate,  in  noticing 
crimes  which  he  had  not  been  iu  a  condition  to 
punish,  and  pointing  out  persons  of  whom  Solomon 
would  be  under  a  necessity  to  rid  himself,  as 
dangerous  to  the  state.  There  are  three  different 
descriptions  of  character  to  whom  Solomon's  at- 
tention as  a  monarch  is  specially  directed  by  his 
dying  father.  The  first  is  Joab,  who  is  very 
]tlainiy  consigned  to  the  awards  of  iiublic  justice  ; 
the  second  is  the  family  of  Barzillai,  who  were 
entitled  to  the  highest  tokens  of  royal  favour ; 
and  the  third  is  Shimei,  who  was  neither  doomed 
to  punishment  nor  recommended  to  favour,  but 
on  whom,  as  a  dangerous  character,  the  young 
king  was  counselled  to  keep  a  strictly  vigilant  eye, 
to  steer  a  middle  course,  but  observe  him,  and  put 
him  iinder  a  certain  measure  of  restraint ;  and 
then,  if  he  violated  the  conditions  imposed  on  him, 
treat  him  as  a  malefactor.  Solomon's  subsequent 
conduct  shows  that  this  was  the  real  spirit  and 
purport  of  the  parental  advice.  The  grateful 
mention  of  Barzillai's  kindness  was,  however,  a 
personal  feeling  that  does  honour  to  the  warmth  of 
David's  heart ;  and  his  silence  as  to  Mephibosheth, 
the  son  of  his  beloved  Jonathan,  would  imply  the 
previous  death  of  that  prince.  "For  thou  art  a 
wise  man."  Solomon  had  given  early  indications 
of  wisdom  before  his  miraculous  endowment  with 
the  heavenly  gift  (see  on  ch.  iii.  11) ;  and  his  own 
sagacity  would  dictate  the  course  that  should 
be  followed  in  any  new  offence  Shimei  might 
commit. 

10.  So  David  slept  with  his  fathers— about 
six  months  after  the  coronation  of  Solomon 
(cf.  2  Sam.  v.  5  with  1  Chr.  xxix.  27).  The 
interval  was  spent  in  developing  his  ideas  and 
]>lans  for  tlie  future  glory  of  the  kingdom,  and 
]iroviding  for  the  permanent  worship  of  God, 
(see  on  1  Chr.  xxii.,  et  seq.)  and  was  buried  in 
the  city  of  David.  Sepulchres  were  uot  allowed 
within  the  precincts  of  cities.  Jerusalem,  how- 
ever, formed  an  exception;  and  yet  even  there 
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the  privilege  was  reserved  chiefly  for  the  royal 
family  (Acts  ii.  29).  Tradition  says  that  the 
bones  of  David  repose  on  mount  Zion,  and  the 
minaret  of  a  small  mosque  jmints  out  the  spot 
which  tradition  has  fixed.  In  the  year  IS-IS 
M.  (le  Saulcij  in  liis  tour  examined  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  on  the  north  side  of 
Jerusalem,  and  amongst  other  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries whicli  he  claims  to  have  made,  is  that  of 
a  sarcophagus,  which  he  brought  to  France,  de- 
positing it  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  where, 
with  matchless  assumption,  it  is  exhibited  as  the 
identical  sarcojihagus  of  king  David  !  11.  the 
days  that  David  reigned  over  Israel  were  forty 
years,  &c.  His  was  a  noble,  a  wondrous,  ami 
an  humbling  history.  He  was  a  good  man,  yet 
his  life  was  deformed  by  various  crimes  of  a 
very  gross  character.  But  there  were  many 
bright  and  noble  traits  in  his  character.  He 
was  an  earnest  lover  of  the  divine  law,  his 
reign  was  signalized  by  many  important  services 
that  contributed  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
exaltation  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  name,  as  the 
sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  will  be  held  in  honour 
to  the  latest  age  of  the  Chui'ch.  But  as  a  king 
of  Israel,  he,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  fell 
short  of  raising  his  kingdom  to  the  influential 
position  assigned  to  it  in  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  world.  '  It  had  been  appointed 
that  in  and  through  the  Hebrew  nation  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed ;  and  when 
David  had  subdued  his  territory  up  to  the  cove- 
nanted limits,  he  should  with  this  view,  and  iu 
fulfilment  of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  Divine 
inteution  respecting  Israel's  national  calling,  have 
applied  himself  to  consolidate  his  conquests.  These 
various  races,  instead  of  being  formed  into  one 
comiiacted  people,  were  merely  tied  and  joined 
together  by  a  common  allegiance,  like  the  widely 
scattered  tribes  of  the  great  kingdom-empires  on 
the  east.  And  instead  of  being  rallied  at  some 
central  point,  where  they  might  have  all  been 
convened  iu  the  name  of  their  common  Lord,  the 
subjects  of  his  vast  dominion  were  compelled  to 
look  away  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  far  remote 
from  many  of  them,  as  the  metropolitan  centre 
of  their  government  and  worship.  For  David 
still  adhered  to  his  purpose,  that  this  should  be 
the  chief  city  of  his  territory.  It  was  central 
and  w«ll  fitted  for  its  purpose  when  the  kiugdona 
was  comprised  within  its  former  limits  ;  but  now 
there  were  many  sites  farther  north  that  were  far 
more  eligible  for  the  building  of  his  capital,  whither 
the  tribes  might  have  "gone  up  "  froni  all  sides  of 
the  consecrated  laud,  "  unto  the  testimony  of 
Israel,"  and  the  selectiou  of  which  might  have 
averted  the  jealous  enmities  by  which  the  king- 
dom was  afterwards  rent  iu  twain'  {Dreiv's  '  Scrip- 
ture Lands,'  p.  140). 

12-24.— Solomon  succeed.s  iiim. 

12.  Then  sat  Solomon  upon  the  throne  of  David 
his  father.  His  ascension  to  the  royal  dignity 
was  made  under  the  happiest  auspices.  Having 
been  born  after  his  father  became  monarch  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  his  claim,  according  to  the  notions 
of  Oriental  people,  was  ijreferable  to  that  of  all, 
even  his  alder  brothers.    The  Hebrew  kingdom 
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13  kingdom  was  established  greatly.  And  Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith 
came  to  Bath-sheba  the  mother  of  Solomon.     And  slie  said,  "Comest 

14  thou  peaceably?    And  he  said,  Peaceably.     He  said  moreover,  I  have 

15  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.  And  she  said,  Say  on.  And  he  said,  Thou 
knowest  that  the  kingdom  was  mine,  and  that  all  Israel  set  their  faces 
on  me,  that  I  should  reign;  howbeit  the  kingdom  is  turned  about,  and 

16  is  become  my  brother's:  for  ^it  was  his  from  the  Lord.  And  now  I  ask 
one  petition  of  thee,  ^  deny  me  not.     And  she  said  unto  him.  Say  on. 

17  And  he  said.  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  unto  Solomon  the  king,  (for  he  will  not 

18  say  thee  nay,)  that  he  give  me,  ^  Abishag  the  Shunammite  to  wife.  And 
Bath-sheba  said.  Well,  I  will  speak  for  thee  unto  the  king. 

19  Bath-sheba  therefore  went  unto  king  Solomon,  to  speak  unto  him  for 
Adonijah.  And  the  king  rose  up  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  "'unto 
her,  and  sat  down  on  his  throne,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  the  king's 

20  mother;  ^and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand.  Then  she  said,  I  desire  one 
small  petition  of  thee;  I  pray  thee,  say  me  not  nay.     And  the  king  said 

21  unto  her,  Ask  on,  my  mother;  for  I  will  not  say  thee  nay.  And  she  said. 
Let  Abishag  the  Shunammite  be  given  to  Adonijah  thy  brother  to  wife. 

22  And  king  Solomon  answered  and  said  unto  his  mother,  And  why  dost 
thou  ask  Abishag  the  Shunammite  for  Adonijah  ?  ask  for  him  the  kingdom 
also;  (for  he  is  mine  elder  brother;)  even  for  him,  and  for  Abiathar  Hhe 

23  priest,  and  for  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah.  Then  king  Solomon  sware  by 
the  Lord,  saying,  "God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  Adonijah  have  not 

24  spoken  this  word  against  his  own  life.  Now  therefore,  as  the  Lord  liveth, 
which  hath  established  me,  and  set  me  on  the  throne  of  David  my  father, 
and  who  hath  made  me  an  house,  as  he  ''promised,  Adonijah  shall  be  put 

25  to  death  this  day.  And  king  Solomon  sent  by  the  hand  of  Benaiah  the 
son  of  Jehoiada;  and  he  fell  upon  him  that  he  died. 

26  And  unto  Abiathar  the  priest  said  the  king,  Get  thee  to  "^Anathoth, 
unto  thine  own  fields;  for  thou  art  ^worthy  of  death:  but  I  will  not  at 
this  time  put  thee  to  death,  '^because  thou  barest  the  ark  of  tlie  Lord 
God  before  David  my  father,  and  because  ^thou  hast  been  afflicted  in  all 
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enjoyed  internal  prosperity;  it  was  respected  and 
renowned  abroad ;  and  Solomon  well  knew  how  to 
improve  these  advantages.  13.  Adonijah  .  .  . 
came  to  Bath-sheba.  Her  question  to  him, 
"Comest  thou  peaceably?"  betrays  an  apprehen- 
sion which  his  recent  conduct  might  well  war- 
rant ;  but  his  pious  acknowledgment  of  the 
Divine  will  seemed  apparently  to  indicate  so 
entire  an  acquiescence  in  the  settlement  of  the 
succession,  that,  in  her  womanly  simplicity,  she 
jierceived  not  the  dcen  cunning  and  evil  design 
that  was  concealed  unner  his  request,  and  readily 
undertook  to  promote  his  wishes. 

19.  Bath-sheba  therefore  went  unto  king 
Solomon.  The  filial  reverence  and  the  particular 
act  of  respect  which  Solomou  rendered  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  and 
customs  of  the  East.  The  right  hand  is  the  place 
of  honour;  and  as  it  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  assigned  to  "the  king's  mother,"  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  when  a  husband  dies,  his 
widow  acquires  a  higher  diguity  and  power,  as  a 
mother  over  her  son,  than  she  ever  possessed 
before.  Besides,  the  dignity  of  "king's  mother" 
is  a  state  oflice,  to  which  certain  revenues  are 
attached.  The  holder  has  a  separate  palace  or 
court,  as  well  as  possesses  great  influence  in  public 
affairs;  and  as  the  dignity  is  held  for  life,  it 
sometimes  happens,  in  consequence  of  deaths, 
that  the  person  enjoying  it  may  not  be  related 
to  the  reigning  sovereign  by  natural  maternity. 
Batli-sheba  had  evidently  been  invested  with 
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this  honourable  office.  22.  why  dost  thou  ask 
Abishag?  .  ,  .  ask  for  him  the  kingdom  also— (see 
on  2  Sam.  xvi.  11;  also  on  xii.  8.)  Solomon's 
indignation  was  roused;  he  in  a  moment  pene- 
trated the  artful  scheme;  and,  from  Adonijah 's 
associating  the  names  of  Abiathar  and  Joab,  he 
seems  to  have  suspected  or  known  that  those  deep 
schemers  had  been  bis  prompters.  23.  God  do  so 
to  me,  and  more  also.  The  common  form  of 
introducing  a  solemn  oath.  Adonijah...  spoken 
this  word  against  his  own  life.  Whether  there 
was  a  treasonable  design  concealed  under  this 
request  or  not,  the  act,  according  to  Eastern 
notions,  was  criminal,  and  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  state.  There  is  no  ground  of  censure 
upon  Solomou  for  cruelty  or  precipitation  in  this 
instance.  He  had  pardoned  Adouijah's  former 
conspiracy;  but  this  new  attempt  "was  rebellion 
against  the  viceroy  appointed  by  the  Divine  King, 
and  called  for  condign  punishment.  The  office  of 
executioner  was,  among  the  Hebrews,  as  in  other 
ancient  countries  of  the  East,  performed  uncere- 
moniously and  privately— often  without  any  pre- 
vious warning — by  the  captain  of  the  guard,  or 
one  of  his  officers  (Matt.  xiv.  10). 

26.  unto  Abiathar  .  .  .  said  the  king.  This 
functionary,  as  the  counsellor  or  accomplice  of 
Adonijah,  had  deserved  to  share  his  fate.  But 
partly  from  regard  to  his  priestly  dignity,  aiul 
partly  from  his  long  association  with  the  late  king, 
Solomon  pronounced  on  him  the  mitigated  sen- 
tence of   banishment  to  his   country  estate  at 
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wherein  my  father  was  afflicted.  So  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar  from 
being  priest  unto  the  Lord;  that  lie  might  fulfil  -^the  word  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  spake  concerning  the  house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh. 

Then  tidings  came  to  Joab:  for  Joab  ^had  turned  after  Adonijah, 
tliough  he  turned  not  after  Absalom.  And  Joab  fled  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord,  and  caught  hold  on  ''the  horns  of  the  altar.  And  it  was 
told  king  Solomon  that  Joab  was  fled  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord; 
and,  behold,  he  is  by  the  altar.  Then  Solomon  sent  Benaiah  the  s(m  of 
Jehoiada,  saying,  Go,  fall  upon  him.  And  Benaiah  came  to  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the  king.  Come  forth. 
And  he  said,  Nay ;  but  I  will  die  here.  And  Benaiah  brought  the  king 
word  again,  saying,  Thus  said  Joab,  and  thus  he  answered  me.  And 
the  king  said  iinto  him,  *I)o  as  he  hath  said,  and  fall  upon  him,  and 
bury  him;  that  •'thou  mayest  take  away  the  innocent  blood,  which  Joab 
12  shed,  from  me,  and  from  the  house  of  my  father.  And  the  Lord  '-shall 
return  his  blood  upon  his  own  head,  who  fell  upon  two  men  more 
rigliteous  ^and  better  than  he,  and  slew  them  with  the  sword,  my  father 
David  not  knowing  thereof,  to  tcit,  "'^Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  captain  of 
the  host  of  Israel,  and  "^Amasa  the  son  of  Jether,  captain  of  the  host  of 
Judah.  Their  blood  shall  therefore  return  upon  the  head  of  Joab,  and 
"upon  the  head  of  his  seed  for  ever:  ^but  upon  David,  and  upon  his 
seed,  and  upon  his  house,  and  upon  his  throne,  shall  there  be  peace  for  ever 
from  the  Lord.  So  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  went  up,  and  fell  upon 
him,  and  slew  him :  and  he  was  buried  in  his  own  house  in  *  the  wilder- 
ness. And  the  king  put  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  in  his  room  over 
the  host;  and  Zadok  '"the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar. 

And  the  king  sent  and  called  *for  Shimei,  and  said  unto  him,  'Build 
thee  an  house  in  Jerusalem,  and  dwell  there,  and  go  not  forth  thence  any 
whither.  For  it  shall  be,  that  on  the  day  thou  goest  out,  and  passest  over 
"the  brook  Kidron,  thou  shalt  know  for  certain  that  thou  shalt  surely 
die:  "thy  blood  shall  be  upon  thine  own  head.  And  Shimei  said  unto 
the  king,  The  saying  is  good:  as  my  lord  the  king  hath  said,  so  will  thy 
servant  do.  And  Shimei  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  many  days.  And  it  came 
to  pass  at  the  end  of  three  years,  that  two  of  the  servants  of  Shimei  ran 
away  unto  '"Achish  son  of  Maacliah  king  of  Gath :  and  they  told  Shimei, 
saying.  Behold,  thy  servants  Oe  in  Gath.     And  Shimei  ^arose,  and  saddled 
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Anathoth,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Jeru- 
salem ('Anata),  and  thereby,  .is  Ciod's  vicegerent 
in  the  theocratic  kirifrdom,  deprived  him  of  his 
office  and  its  emohiments,  for  opposing  the  declared 
■will  of  God  in  the  settlement  of  the  succession 
(IChr.  xxii.  9,  10;  xxviii.  4,  5 :  cf.  2  Sam.  xii. 
2.5).  The  sacred  writer  notices  the  remarkable 
fulfilment,  in  Abiatbar's  degradation  from  the 
]iigh  priesthood  (see  on  ch.  iv.  4),  of  the  doom 
denounced  against  the  house  of  Eli  and  the  ances- 
tral house  of  Ithamar  (1  !Sam.  ii.  30). 

28-35.— Joab  slain. 

28.  Then  tidings  came  to  Joab.  The  execution 
of  these  sentences  respectively  on  Adonijah  and 
Abiathar  prepared  Joab  for  his  fate.  Death, 
dne  to  his  great  crimes  (Num.  xxxv.  3.3),  would 
long  ago  have  been  inflicted  had  not  his  power 
and  popularity  with  the  army  been  too  formidable 
for  the  old  king.  He  now  fled  to  the  altar,  which, 
though  a  recognized  asylum,  afforded  no  sanctuary 
to  the  rebel  and  murderer  (Exod.  xxi.  14).  And, 
as  he  refused  to  leave  it,  he  seems  to  have 
cherished  some  faint  hope  that  a  religious  scruple 
would  have  been  felt  at  the  thought  of  violating 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  by  bloodshed.  Benaiah, 
not  liking  to  assume  anv  responsibility,  referred 
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the  matter  to  Solomon,  who  determined  that  the 
law  should  take  its  course  (Deut.  xix.  13).  33. 
Their  blood  shall  therefore  return,  &c.  A  refer- 
ence is  here  made  to  the  curse  publicly  and 
solemnly  j>ronouuced  by  king  David  (2  Sam.  iii. 
28,  29).  34.  Benaiah  .  .  .  went  up,  and  fell 
upon  him.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  statute 
(Exod.  xxi.  14),  and  the  practice  in  similar  cases 
(2  Ki.  xi.  15),  the  criminal  was  to  be  dragged  from 
the  altar  and  slain  elsewhere.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  altar  was  violated  as 
much  by  the  violence  used  in  forcing  the  criminal 
from  the  place  as  in  shedding  his  blood  there:  the 
exiuess  command  of  God  authorized  the  former, 
and  therefore  by  implication  jiermitted  the  latter. 
was  buried  in  his  own  house— or  family  vault, 
at  his  property  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah.  His 
interment  was  included  in  the  king's  order,  as 
enjoined  in  the  divine  law  (Deut.  xxi.  23). 

3(5-46. — Shimei  put  to  Death. 

36.  the  king  sent  and  called  for  Shimei.  He 
was  probably  residing  at  Bahurim,  his  native 
l)lace.  But,  as  he  was  a  suspicious  character, 
Solomon  condemned  him  henceforth  to  live  in 
Jerusalem,  on  the  jienalty  of  death  for  going 
without  tlie  gates.     He  submitted  to  this  confine- 
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his  ass,  and  went  to  Gath  to  Acliish  to  seek  his  servants:  and  Shiraei 

41  went,  and  brought  his  servants  from  Gath.  And  it  was  told  Solomon 
that  Shimei  had  gone  from  Jerusalem  to  Gath,  and  was  come  again. 

42  And  the  king  sent  and  called  for  Shimei,  and  said  unto  him,  Did  I  not 
make  thee  to  ^swear  by  the  Lord,  and  protested  unto  thee,  saying,  Know 
for  a  certain,  on  the  day  thou  goest  out,  and  walkest  abroad  any  whither, 
that  thou  shalt  surely  die?  and  thou  saidst  unto  me.  The  word  that  I 

43  have  heard  is  good.     Why  then  hast  thou  not  kept  Hhe  oath  of  the  Lord, 

44  and  the  commandment  that  I  have  charged  thee  with  ?  The  king  said 
moreover  to  Shimei,  Thou  knowest  all  the  wickedness  whicli  thine  heart 
is  privy  to,  that  thou  didst  to  David  my  father :  therefore  the  Lord  shall 

45  return  "thy  wickedness  upon  thine  own  head:  and  king  Solomon  shall  be 
blessed,  and  the  ^throne  of  David  shall  be  established  before  the  Lord  for 

46  ever.  So  the  king  commanded  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada;  which  went 
out,  and  fell  upon  him,  that  he  died.  And  the  kingdom  was  established 
in  the  hand  of  Solomon. 

8  AND  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  took 
Pharaoh's  daugliter,  and  brought  her  into  the  city  of  David,  until  he 
had  made  an  end  of  building  his  own  house,  and  the  house  of  the  Lord, 

2  and  "the  wall  of  Jerusalem  round  about.  Only  ^the  people  sacrificed 
in  high  places,  because  there  was  no  house  built  unto  the  name  of  the 

3  Lord,  until  those  days.  And  Solomon  *^ loved  the  Lord,  walking  in  the 
statutes  of  David  his  father:  only  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in 
higli  j)laces. 
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ment  for  three  years,  when,  violatiug  Lis  oath,  he 
was  arrested  aud  put  to  death  by  Solomon  for 
lierjnry,  aggravated  by  his  former  crime  of  high 
treason  against  David.  4G.  the  kingdcm  was 
established  in  the  hand  of  Solomon— now  that, 
by  the  death  of  Shimei,  all  the  leaders  of  the  rival 
factious  had  been  cut  off.  This  episode  of  Shimei 
embraces  a  iieriod  of  three  years.  The  narrative 
liaviug  been  begun,  is  finished,  and  the  thread  of 
the  history  is  resumed,  relating  to  some  events 
that  occurred  prior  in  time  to  the  death  of  Shimei. 

CHAP.  III.  1.— Solomon  markies  PnAiiAoii's 
Daughter. 

1.  Solomon  made  affinity  witli  Pharaoli.  Tliis 
•was  a  royal  title,  equivalent  to  Sultan  ;  and  the 
jiersonal  name  of  this  monarch  is  said  to  have 
l)een  Vaphres,  of  the  twentyfirsL  dynasty,  called 
the  military  Pontiffs,  whose  dominion  extended 
to  Upper  Egypt,  as  appears  from  monumental 
inscriptions  at  Karnac.  But  Ewald  identifies  him 
with  Psuseunes,  the  last  king  of  the  twenty-ninth 
dynasty,  whose  metropolis  was  Tanis  in  Lower 
Egypt.  He  is  erroneously  stated  by  Josephus  to 
have  been  the  last  king  of  Egypt  who  bore  the 
title  of  Pharaoh  ('Antiquities,'  o.  viii.,  ch.  vi., 
BOO.  2 :  cf.  2  Ki.  xxiii.  29 ;  Jer.  xliv.  SO).  The 
formation,  on  equal  terms,  of  this  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  Egypt  shows  the 
high  consideration  to  which  the  Hebrew  kingdom 
had  now  risen.  EoseUini  has  given,  from  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
portrait  of  this  princess.  She  was  received  in  the 
land  of  her  adoption  with  great  eclat ;  for  the 
Song  of  Songs  and  the  forty-fifth  Psalm  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  composed  in  honour  of  this 
occasion,  although  they  may  both  have  a  higher 
typical  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gen- 
tiles into  the  Church.  Assuming  that  they  have  a 
historical  basis,  they  furnish  evidence  of  the 
attractive  and  graceful  appearance  of  Solomon's 
person— au  important  quality  forEastern  monarchs 
—his  being  "fairer  than  the  children  of  men"  (Song 
V.  10-lG).  brought  her  into  tlie  city  of  David— 
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i.  e.,  Jerusalem.  She  was  not  admissible  into  the 
stronghold  of  Zion,  the  building  where  the  ark 
was  (Deut.  xxiii.  7,  8).  She  seems  to  have  been 
lodged  at  first  in  his  motlier's  apartments  (Song 
iii.  4;  viii.  2),  as  a  suitable  residence  was  not  yet 
provided  for  her  in  the  new  palace  (ch.  vii.  8 ;  ix.  24 ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  11).  building  .  .  .  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. Although  David  had  begun  (Ps.  li.  18),  it 
was,  according  to  Jo.'iephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  viii., 
ch.  ii.,  sec.  1),  reserved  for  Solomon  to  extend 
and  complete,  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  Her 
arrival  in  Jerusalem  vi'as  previous  to  the  finishing 
of  the  temple,  which  was  iu  the  eleventh  year  of 
Solomon's  reign  (see  on  ch.  vi.  1,  37,  38).  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  this  mai-riage  was  in 
conformity  with  the  law  (see  Exod.  xxxiv.  16 ; 
Deut.  vii.  3;  Ezra  x.  1-10;  Neh.  xiii.  26).  But  it 
is  nowhere  censured  in  Scripture,  as  are  tha  con- 
nections Solomon  formed  with  other  foreigners 
(ch.  xi.  1-3) ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
had  stipulated  for  her  abandonment  of  idolatry, 
aud  conforming  to  the  Jewish  religion  (Ps.  xlv. 
10,  11).  At  all  events,  the  princess  of  Egypt  was 
not  the  cause  of  his  seduction  into  idolatry. 

2-5.— High  Places  being  in  use,  he  sacri- 
fices AT  Gibeon. 

3.  Solomon  loved  the  Lord.  This  declaration, 
illustrated  by  what  follows,  afiords  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  young  king's  piety  ;  nor  is  the 
word  "only,"  which  prefaces  the  statement,  to  be 
uuderstooci  as  introducing  a  qualifying  circum- 
stance that  reflected  any  degree  of  censure  upon 
him.  The  intention  of  the  sacred  historian  is  to 
describe  the  generally  prevailing  mode  of  worship 
before  the  temple  was  built.  [niD3]  the  "  high 
places  "  were  altars,  with  (ch.  xiii.  32  ;  2  Ki.  xvii. 
29)  or  without  tabernacles,  erected  on  natural  or 
artificial  eminences,  probably  from  the  idea  that 
men  were  there  [cttI  toIs  iixj/ijXdt^]  brought  nearer 
the  Deity.  They  had  been  used  by  the  patriarchs, 
aud  had  become  so  universal  among  the  heathen 
that  they  were  almost  identified  with  idolatry. 
They  were  prohibited  in  the  law  (Lev.  xvu.  3,  4; 
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And  the  king  went  to  Gibeon  to  sacrifice  there ;  ''for  that  teas  the 
great  high  place:  a  thousand  burnt  oft'erings  did  Solomon  offer  upon 
that  altar.  In  *  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  •'^'in  a  dream  by 
night:  and  God  said,  Ask  ^what  I  shall  give  thee.  And  ''Solomon  said, 
Thou  hast  showed  unto  thy  servant  David  my  father  great  ^  mercy,  accord- 
ing as  he  walked  before  thee  in  truth,  and  in  righteousness,  and  in 
uprightness  of  heart  with  thee ;  and  thou  hast  kept  for  him  this  great 
kindness,  that  tliou  hast  given  him  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne,  as  it  is  this 
day.  And  now,  0  Lord  my  God,  thou  hast  made  thy  servant  king  instead 
of  David  my  father;  ^and  I  am  but  a  little  child:  I  know  not  how  •^to  go 
out  or  come  in.  And  thy  servant  is  in  the  midst  of  thy  people  which  thou 
^'hast  chosen,  a  great  people,  'that  cannot  be  numbered  nor  counted  for 
multitude.  Give  "'therefore  thy  servant  an  ^understanding  heart  "to 
judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  "discern  between  good  and  bad:  for  who  is 
able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people? 

And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had  asked  this  thing. 
And  God  said  unto  him.  Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast 
^not  asked  for  thyself  '^long  life;  neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thyself,  nor 
hast  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies;  but  hast  asked  for  thyself  under- 
standing ^to  discern  judgment;  behold,  ^I  have  done  according  to  thy 
words:  '  lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understanding  heart;  so  that 
there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee  shall  any  arise  like 
unto  thee.  And  I  have  also  ^given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not  asked, 
both  *  riches  and  honour:  so  that  there  ^  shall  not  be  any  among  the  kings 

14  like  unto  thee  all  thy  days.     And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  to  keep 
my  statutes  and  my  commandments,  as  thy  father  David  did  walk,  then 

15  I  will  lengthen  "thy  days.     And  Solomon  "awoke;  and,  behold,  it  teas  a 
dream.     And  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  stood  before  the  ark  of  the 
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Deut.  xii.  13,  14 ;  Jer.  vii.  31;  Ezek.  vi.  3,  4;  Hos. 
X.  8).  But  so  long  as  the  tabernacle  was  migra- 
tory, aucl  the  means  for  the  national  worsliip  were 
merely  provisional,  the  worship  on  those  high 
places  was  tolerated  ;  and  hence,  as  accounting 
lor  their  continuance,  it  is  expressly  stated  {i\  2), 
tiiat  God  had  not  yet  chosen  a  itermaneut  and 
exclusive  place  for  His  worship. 

4.  the  king  wont  to  Gibeon  to  sacriflce  there 
ni?.?,  a  hill-city,  standing  on  a  hill  (elJib).]  The 
prominent  distinction  of  this  place  arose  from  the 
old  tabernacle  and  the  brasen  altar  which  Moses 
Lad  made  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39 ;  xxi. 
29 ;  2  Clir.  i.  3-6)  having  been  removed  from  Nob 
thither,  and  established  ou  the  heights  called  Neby 
Samwll.  Mizpeh  (Stanley,  'Sinai and  Palestine,' p. 
212).  That  hill,  which  rises  between  500  and  600 
feet,  is  the  highest  iwint  in  all  the  adjoining 
country,  and  corresponds  to  the  description  [nnan 
nVnii.L!,  'the  great  high  place.'  Tiie  Septuagint 
has  tTi  «ilx))  in|/?j\()x«Ti|  KUL  /xiyuXi),  because  it 
was  the  hi 'best  and  great  one.]  But  it  is  ob- 
jected to  Ne')y  Samwil  that  its  distance,  about 
a  mile  from  Gibeon,  is  unfavourable  to  the 
idea  of  its  being  'the  high  rilacc,'  which  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  hill  overhanging  the 
town  (Uc'land,  '  Pala3stiua,'  p.  339).  Besides,  it 
would  seem  that  the  sanctuary  at  Gibeon  was 
designated  "the  great  high  ]ilacc,"  yirincipally, 
if  not  solely,  from  a  comparison  of  it  with  other 
high  places  mentioned,  vv.  2,  3 ;  and  as  "  high 
jilaces"  are  siiiil  to  have  been  in  the  valley  of 
the  son  of  Hinnoin  (Jer.  xxxiii.  35),  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  assume  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  nvion  a  liill  at  Gibeon.  The  desig- 
nation '  high  ])lace  '  was  undoubtedly  used  at  first 
in  respect  to  elevation ;  but  in  course  of  time 
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it  became  the  name  of  a  place  devoted  to  re- 
ligions rites,  whether  it  was  on  a  hill  or  ou  a  plain. 
Josephus  eiToneously  represents  tiie  king  as  going 
to  Hebron,  instead  of  Gibeon  ('Antiquities,'  b. 
viii.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  1).  The  royal  progress  was  of 
public  importanca  It  was  a  season  of  national 
devotion.  The  king  was  accompanied  by  his 
principal  nobility  (2  Chr.  i.  2);  and,  as  the  occasion 
was  most  probably  one  of  the  great  annual  festi- 
vals which  lasted  seven  days,  the  rank  of  the 
offerer  and  the  succession  of  daily  oblations  may 
help  in  part  to  account  for  the  immense  magni- 
tude of  the  sacrifices.  5.  In  Gibeon  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream.  It  was  jirobably 
at  the  close  of  this  season,  when  his  mind  had 
been  elevated  into  a  high  state  of  religious  fervour 
by  the  protracted  services.  Solomon  felt  an  in- 
tense desire,  and  he  had  offered  an  earnest  iietition, 
for  the  gift  of  wisdom.  In  sleep  his  thoughts  i-an 
upon  the  subject  of  his  prayer,  and  he  dreamed 
that  God  appeared  to  him,  and  gave  him  the 
option  of  everything  in  the  world,  that  he  asked 
wisdom,  and  that  God  granted  his  request.  His 
dream  was  but  an  imaginary  repetition  of  his 
former  desire;  but  (Jod's  grant  of  it  was  real. 

6-15. —He  chooses  Wisdom. 

6.  Solomon  said— j.  e.,  had  dreamed  that  lie 
said.  7.  I  am  but  a  little  child— not  in  age,  for 
he  had  reached  manhood  (ch.  ii.  9),  and  must  have 
been  at  least  twenty  years  old  (Josephus  erro- 
neously makes  him  only  fourteen,  'Antiquities,' 
b.  yiii.,  eh.  vii.,  sec.  8);  but  he  was  raw  and  inex- 
perienced in  matters  of  government. 

10.  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord.  It  was  Solo- 
mon's waking  prayers  that  God  heard  and  re- 
quited; but  the  acceptance  was  signified  in  this 
vision.  15.  behold,  it  was  a  dream.  The  vivid 
impression,  the  indelible  recollection  he  had  of 
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covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  offered  up  burnt  offerings,  and  offered  peace 
offerings,  and  '"made  a  feast  to  all  his  servants. 

16  Then  came  there  two  women  that  w^r^  ^harlots  unto  the  king,  and 

17  ^stood  before  him.  And  the  one  woman  said,  0  my  lord,  I  and  this 
woman   dwell  in  one  house ;  and  I  was  delivered   of  a  child  with  her 

18  in  tlie  house.  And  it  came  to  pass  the  third  day  after  that  I  was 
delivered,  that  this  woman  was  delivered  also:  and  we  were  together; 
there  was  no  stranger  with  us  in  the  house,  save  we  two  in  the  house. 

19  And  this  woman's  child  died  in  the  night;    because  she   overlaid  it. 

20  And  she  arose  at  midnight,  and  took  my  son  from  beside  me,  while 
thine  handmaid  slept,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  laid  her  dead  child 

21  in  my  bosom.  And  when  I  arose  in  the  morning  to  give  my  child  suck, 
behold,  it  was  dead:  but  when  I  had  considered  it  in  the  morning, 

22  behold,  it  was  not  my  son  which  I  did  bear.  And  the  other  woman  said. 
Nay;  but  the  living  is  my  son,  and  the  dead  is  thy  son.  And  this  said. 
No;  but  the  dead  is  thy  son,  and  the  living  is  my  son.  Thus  they 
spake  before  the  king. 

23  Then  said  the  king,  The  one  saith.  This  is  my  son  that  liveth,  and  thy 
son  is  the  dead:  and  the  other  saith,  Nay;  but  thy  son  is  the  dead,  and 

24  my  son  is  the  living.     And  the  king  said.  Bring  me  a  sword.     And  they 
2.5  brought  a  sword  before  the  king.     And  the  king  said.  Divide  the  living 

26  child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the  one,  and  half  to  the  other.  Then 
spake  the  woman  whose  the  living  child  was  unto  the  king,  for  ^  her 
bowels  ^yearned  upon  her  son,  and  she  said,  0  my  lord,  give  her  the 
living  child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it.     But  the  other  said.  Let  it  be 

27  neither  mine  nor  thine,  but  divide  it.  Then  the  king  answered  and  said. 
Give  her  the  living  child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it:  she  is  the  mother 
thereof 

28  And  all  Israel  heard  of  the  judgment  which  the  king  had  judged;  and 
they  "feared  the  king:  for  they  saw  that^the  wisdom  of  God  was  ''in  him 
to  do  "^judgment. 

4,      SO  king  Solomon  was  king  over  all  Israel.     And  these  were  the  princes 
2,  which  he  had;  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok  ^tlie  priest;  Elihoreph  and 
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this  dream,  together  with  the  new  and  increased 
energy  communicated  to  his  mind,  and  the  flow  of 
worldly  prosperity  that  rushed  upon  him,  gave 
him  assurance  that  it  came  by  diviue  inspiration, 
and  originated  in  the  grace  of  God.  The  wisdom, 
however,  that  was  asked  and  obtained  was  not  so 
much  of  the  heart  as  the  head;  it  was  wisdom, 
not  for  himself  personally,  but  for  his  office,  such 
as  would  qualify  him  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  government  of  a  kingdom,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  general  scientific  knowledge,  he 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  stood  before  the  ark  of 
the  covenant.  This  being  the  first  act  of  public 
worship  since  his  accession,  and  he  being  under 
strong  religious  impressions,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient that  he  should  celebrate  tlie  sacred  rites  not 
only  at  the  old  tabernacle  in  Gibeon,  but  also  at 
the  provisional  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem,  and 
made  a  feast  to  all  his  servants  [nrrp,  a 
drinking ;  Septuagint,  ttotov,  used  in  a  vague 
sense  for  a  feast  (Esth.  i.  3  ;  ii.  IS;  viii.  17)]. 

16-28.— His  Judgment  between  Two  Har- 
lots. 

16.  Then  came  there  two  women.  Eastern 
monarchs,  who  generally  administer  justice  in 
person— at  least  in  all  cases  of  diflnculty— having 
their  seat  in  the  gate  of  the  city  (Solomon  afterwards 
built  "the  porch  of  judgment,"  ch.  vii.  7),  often 
ajijieal  to  the  principles  of  human  nature  when 
they  are  at  a  loss  otherwise  to  find  a  clue  to  the 
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truth,  or  see  clearly  their  way  through  a  mass  of 
conflicting  testimony.  The  modern  history  of  the 
East  abounds  with  anecdotes  of  judicial  cases  in 
which  the  decision  given  was  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment similar  to  this  of  Solomon,  upon  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  contending  parties. 

CHAP.  IV.   1-6. —Solomon's  Princes. 

1.  So  king  Solomon  was  king.  This  chapter 
contains  a  general  description  of  the  state  and 
glory  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  during  the  flourish- 
ing and  advanced  years  of  his  reign,  as  is  evident 
from  two  of  the  officers  mentioned  marrying 
Solomon's  daughters.  2.  these  were  the  princes 
—or  chief  officers.  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok  the 
priest  [jnisnl.  This  word  cohen,  priest,  has  been 
generally  considered  to  be  synonymous  wi.h 
prince.  It  is  so  interi)reted  in  the  Chaldee  ver- 
sion (Gen.  xli.  45;  Exod.  ii.  16;  2  Sam.  viii.  IS:  cf. 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  Ps.  ex.  4).  '  From  aU  these  pas- 
sages it  appears  that  there  were  pi'iests  connected 
with  the  court,  partly  exercising  their  proper  func- 
tions, and  partly  as  friends  and  counsellors  of  the 
sovereign,  as  was  also  often  the  case  with  i)rophets 
and  priests  in  later  times.  The  author  of  Chronicles, 
in  the  passage  quoted,  seems  to  have  chosen 
his  interpretation  of  the  more  ancient  context, 
because  priests  of  any  other  than  the  Levitical 
family  were  unknown  to  him.  Hence  in  all  the 
passages  referred  to,  the  signification  pi-iest  is  the 
only  true  one'  (Gesenius).    From  tlie  precedency 
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of  Solomon. 


Aliiah,  the  sons  of  Shisha,  ^scribes;  "Jehosliaphat  the  sou  of  Ahilud,  the 
3 recorder.  And  ^Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  was  over  the  host;  and 
Zadok  and  ''Abiathar  were  the  priests;  and  Azariah  the  son  of  Nathan 
Mra^  over  the  officers;  and  Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan  u-as  principal  officer, 
and  the  king's  friend ;  and  Ahishar  teas  over  the  household;  and 
Adoniram  the  son  of  Abda  was  over  the  *  tribute. 

And  Solomon  had  twelve  officers  over  all  Israel,  which  provided  victuals 
for  the  king  and  his  household:  each  man  his  month  in  a  year  made 
provision.  And  these  are  their  names:  ^The  son  of  Hur,  in  mount 
Ephraim:  ^the  son  of  Dekar,  in  Makaz,  and  in  Shaalbim,  and  Beth- 
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f;iven  to  Azariah  in  this  list,  many  commentators 
(as  Keil,  in  loco)  have  concluded  that  he  was  prime 
minister,  the  highest  office  next  the  king.  But 
there  is  another  word  used  in  this  very  passage  for 
jjrinces  \p~}''^'^ ;  and  it  is  certain  that  lie  was  the 
high  priest  (cf.  1  Chr.  vi.  10).  The  prominence 
given  to  him  in  this  passage  arose  in  all  probability 
from  circumstances  noticed  on  the  last  clause  of 
V.  4.  [The  Alexandrine  version  has  o  teoei/s  in  this 
l)assage;  but  the  Vatican  has  only  'A^aj.ias  Cios 
SafioiK.]  3.  Elihorepli  and  Ahiali  [?)'t.>t'7n,  God  is 
his  recompense;  n^™,  brother  —  i.e.,  friend  of 
Jehovah],  scribes  [nnab ;  Septuagiut,  ypa^/xarEiv] 
— secretaries  of  state,  who  wrote  the  royal  edicts. 
Under  David  there  had  been  only  one.  And  the 
employment  of  three  functionaries  in  this  depart- 
ment indicates  either  improved  regulations  by  the 
division  of  labour,  or  a  great  increase  of  business, 
occasioned  by  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom, or  a  more  extensive  correspondence  with 
foreign  countries,  recorder  [TaiEn]^/.  e.,  histo- 
riographer, or  annalist;  an  office  of  great  im- 
portance in  Oriental  courts,  and  the  duties  of 
which  consisted  in  chronicling  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  occurrences  of  every  day. 
4.  Benaiah  .  .  .  over  the  host.  Formerly  captain 
of  the  guard,  he  had  succeeded  Joab  as  commander 
of  the  forces.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the 
priests.  The  latter  had  been  banished  to  his 
country  seat,  and  retained  nothing  more  than  the 
name  of  high  priest,  Zadok  having  been  promoted 
to  the  pontificate  in  his  stead.  In  the  course  of 
the  sacred  history  a  double  priesthood  appears, 
the  origin  or  cause  of  which  arrangement  is 
nowhere  explained.  Jewish  writers  say  that  the 
one  was  high  priest  and  the  other  sagan,  or 
deputy— as,  according  to  them,  Moses  was  of  Aaron, 
and  Annas  of  Caiaphas.  In  like  manner,  Zadok 
and  Abiathar  stood  in  the  same  relative  position  ; 
but  if  there  was  a  distinction  between  them,  it 
must  have  been  very  slight,  as  these  persons  are 
always  associated  as  equals  in  official  dignity,  as 
also  were  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  Hophni  and 
Phinehas.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  Zadok 
had  been  appointed  high  priest  by  Saul,  the 
latter  by  David;  and  that  as  a  matter  of  policy 
both  were  retained  as  joint-pontiffs  when  the  son 
of  Jesse  became  king  of  all  Israel.  But  there  is 
no  Scriiitural  authority  for  this  hypothesis.  Za- 
dok is  always  mentioned  first,  the  precedency 
being  assigned  to  him  probably  on  account  of  his 
belonging  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Aaronic 
liouse,  and  of  the  superior  influence  of  his  an- 
cestral house;  there  being  among  the  sons  of 
Eleazar  sixteen  chief  men,  and  only  eight  among 
the  sons  of  Ithamar,  for  the  twenty-four  courses 
(I  Chr.  xxiv.  4).  As  to  the  division  of  pontifical 
duties  between  them,  Zadok  appears  to  have 
ministered  in  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  (I  Chr. 
xvi.  1-7,  37-40).  Abiathar  took  charge  of  the 
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ark  at  Jerusalem  principally,  though  not  exclu- 
sively (see  on  2  Sara.  xv.  24-29;  1  Chr.  xv.  11). 
Abiathar  must  have  been  an  old  man  at  the  time 
of  Solomon's  accession;  and  it  is  probable  that 
owing  to  age  and  bitter  mortification  under  the 
sentence  of  degradation,  he  did  not  long  survive 
that  public  disgrace.  Zadok,  too,  must  have  been 
advanced  in  life,  considering  that  he  was  "a 
young  man  "  when  he  is  first  mentioned  as  joining 
David's  party  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  28),  and  that 
not  a  single  act  of  his  is  recorded  in  the  history 
of  Solomon's  reign.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  though  nominally  the  high  priest,  he  devolved 
the  active  duties  of  the  pontificate  on  his  grand- 
son Azariah  (v.  2).  The  appointment  of  the  high 
priest  seems  at  first  to  have  lain  with  the  Sanlie- 
drim  or  elders  ;  but  in  the  times  of  the  monarchy 
the  crown  exercised  the  patronage.  5.  over  the 
officers  [n^nx'jn]— the  prefects;  i.  e.,  the  xirovincial 
governors  enumerated  in  vv.  17-19.  and  Zabud  . .  . 
was  principal  officer,  and  the  king's  friend— ]ier- 
haps  president  of  the  privy  council,  and  Solomon's 
confidential  friend  or  favourite  (cf.  2  Sam.  xv. 
37).  This  high  functionary  had  probably  been 
reared  along  with  Solomon.  That  he  should  heap 
those  honours  on  the  sons  of  Nathan  was  most 
natural,  considering  the  close  intimacy  of  tlitir 
father  with  the  late  king,  and  the  deep  obliga- 
tions imder  which  Solomon  personally  lay  to  the 
prophet.  6.  over  the  household  —  steward  or 
chamberlain  of  the  palace  (cf.  Isa.  xxii.  15),  whose 
duties  embraced  a  supervision  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  expenditui-e,  including  probably  that 
of  the  royal  harem.  Adoniram— or  Adoram  (2 
Sam.  XX.  24 ;  ch.  xii.  18),  or  Hadoram  (2  Chr.  x. 
18).  was  over  the  tribute  [deh]— the  tribute  ser- 
vice (see  on  ch.  ix.  21).  Not  the  collection  of 
money  or  goods,  liut  the  levy  of  compulsory  la- 
bourers (cf.  ch.  V.  13,  14). 

7-21.— His  Twelve  Officeiis. 

7.  twelve  officers  over  all  Israel.  The  royal 
revenues  were  raised  according  to  the  ancient, 
and  still  in  many  pai-ts  existing,  usage  of  the 
East,  not  in  money  payments,  but  in  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  There  would  be  always  a  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  collection  and  ti-ansmission  of 
these  tithes  (1  Sam.  viii.  15);  and  therefore,  to 
facilitate  the  work,  Solomon  appointed  twelve 
officers,  who  had  each  the  charge  of  a  tribe  or 
particular  district  of  country,  from  which,  in 
monthly  rotation,  the  supplies  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  king's  household  were  drawn,  having  first 
been  deposited  in  'the  store  cities' which  were 
erected  for  their  reception  (ch.  ix.  19;  2  Chr.  viii. 
iv.  6).  8.  The  son  of  Hur— or,  as  the  margin  has 
it,  Ben-Jmr.  9.  The  son  of  Dekar — margin,  Beji- 
dekar.  In  the  rural  parts  of  Syria,  and  among 
the  Arabs,  it  is  still  common  to  designate  persona 
not  by  their  own  naines,  but  as  the  sons  of  their 
fathers.     Shaalbim  (Josh,  xix,   42)— Shaalabbin. 


Solomon's  great 
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10  sliemesh,  and  Elon-betli-hanan :  ^the  son  of  Hesed,  in  Aruboth;  to  him 

11  pertained  Socboh,  and  all  the  land  of  Hepher:  ^the  son  of  Abinadab,  in 
all  the  region  of  Dor ;  which  had  Taphath  the  daughter  of  Solomon  to 

12  wife:  Baana  the  son  of  Ahilud;  to  him  pertained  Taanach  and  Megiddo, 
and  all  Beth-shean,  which  is  by  Zartanah  beneath  Jezreel,  from  Beth- 

13  shean  to  Abel-meholah,  even  unto  the  place  that  is  beyond  Jokneam :  ^the 
son  of  Geber,  in  Ramoth-gilead ;  to  him  pertained  ''the  towns  of  Jair  the 
son  of  Manasseh,  which  are  in  Gilead;  to  him  also  pertained  *the  region 
of  Argob,  which  is  in  Bashan,  threescore  great  cities  with  walls  and  brasen 

14,  bars:  Ahinadab  the  son  of  Iddo  had  ^"^Mahanaim:   Ahimaaz  was  in 

15  Naphtali;   he   also  took   Basmath  the   daughter  of  Solomon  to  wife: 

16  Baanah  the  son  of  Hushai  was  in  Asher  and  in  Aloth:  Jehoshaphat  the 
18,  son  of  Paruah  in  Issachar:  Shimei  the  son  of  Elah  in  Benjamin:  Geber 

19  the  son  of  Uri  teas  in  the  country  of  Gilead,  in  •'the  country  of  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  and  of  Og  king  of  Bashan;  and  he  was  the  only 
officer  which  teas  in  the  land. 

20  Judah  and  Israel  tcere  many,  ^as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in 

21  multitude,  eating  ''and  drinking,  and  making  merry.  And  Solomon 
reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  Hhe  river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt :  they  brought  presents,  and  served  Solomon 
all  the  days  of  his  life. 

22  And  Solomon's  ^^  provision  for  one  day  was  thirty  ^^  measures  of  fine 

23  flour,  and  threescore  measures  of  meal,  ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen  out 
of  the  pastures,  and  an  hundred  sheep,  beside  harts,  and  roebucks,  and 

24  fallow  deer,  and  fatted  fowl.  For  he  had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on 
this  side  the  river,  from  Tiphsah  even  -^to  Azzah,  over  all  the  kings  on 

25  this  side  the  river:  and  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  round  about  him.  And 
Judah  and  Israel  ''^ dwelt  ^^ safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his 
fig  tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba^  all  the  days  of  Solomon. 

26  And  Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  'horses  for  his  chariots,  and 
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Beth-shemesli— (see  on  1  Sam.  vi.  12,  20. )  10.  Tie 
Eon  of  Hesed— or  Beu-hesed.  Soclioh— (sec  on 
Josh.  XV.  33.)  all  the  land  of  Hepher— (see  on 
Josh.  xii.  17  ;  xvii.  2.)  11.  The  son  of  Abinadab 
— or  Ben-abinadab.  Dor- (see  on  Josh.  xii.  2,3; 
xvii.  11 ;  Judg.  i.  27.)  12.  Taanach— (see  on  Josh, 
xvii.  11;  Judg.  v.  19.)  and  Megiddo— (see  on  2 
Ki.  1.  23,  29,  30.)  and  all  Beth-shean— (see  on  1 
Sam.  xxxi.  10-12.)  which  is  by  Zartanah— (eh. 
vii.  46,  Zarthan.)  beneath  Jezreel— (ch.  xviii.  40.) 
Abel-meholah  — (eh.  xix.  16.)  13.  The  son  of 
Geber— or  Bengeber.  in  Ramoth-gilead— (ch. 
xxii.  3;  Dent.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8;  xxi.  38.)  the 
towns  of  Jair— (Num.  xxxii.  41;  Dent.  iii.  14.) 
Argob— (see  on  Deut.  iii.  4-8,  13, 14.)  15.  Ahimaaz 
—  probably  a  native  of  Naphtali ;  at  all  events,  a 
different  person  from  the  son  of  Zadok  of  that 
name  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17). 

21.  Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from 
the  river.  All  the  petty  kinf;doms  between  tlie 
Euijh rates  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  are 
always  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  as  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  kingdom,  were  tributary  to 
him.     Similar  is  the  statement  in  v.  24. 

22.  Solomon's  provision  for  one  day— not  for 
the  king's  table  only,  but  for  all  connected  with  the 
court,  including,  besides  the  royal  establishment, 
those  of  his  royal  consorts,  his  principal  officers, 
his  body-guards,  his  foreign  visitors,  &c.  The 
quantity  of  fine  flour  used  is  estimated  at  240 
bushels ;  that  of  meal,  or  common  flour,  at  480. 
The  number  of  cattle  required  for  consumption, 
besides  poultry  and  several  kinds  of  game,  which 
were  got  in  abundance  on  the  mountains,  did  not 
exceed  in  proportion   what  is  needed  iu  other 
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courts  of  the  East.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
statement  to  quote  Morkr^s  account  of  the  house- 
hold provision  of  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  present 
day  ('Second  Journey  through  Persia') :—' The 
provisions  collected  for  the  king  were  brought 
from  different  parts  of  the  country;  and  tlic 
allowance,  like  the  provision  made  for  Solomon, 
was  calculated  daily  at  so  many  mauns,  or  mca- 
eures,  and  consisted  of  fine  flour,  distinct  from  the 
common,  on  purpose  for  the  king's  use ;  and  meal, 
besides  provisions  of  meat,  poultry,  and  game. 
Bai-ley  and  straw  in  large  quantities  were  laid  up 
for  the  cattle.  These  are  the  two  articles  of  food 
principally  used  for  that  purpose  iu  the  present, 
as  in  the  iiiost  ancient  times  (of.  w.  23,  28). 
23.  fatted  fowl  [0^3713],  Khnchi  thinks  capons 
are  meant,  but  more  probably  geese.  24.  from 
Tiphsah— j.  e.,  Thapsaeus,  a  large  and  flourishing 
town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
name  of  which  was  derived  from  a  celebrated 
iord  near  it,  the  lowest  on  that  river,  even  to 
Azzah— i.  e.,  C4a2a,  on  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity, not  far  from  the  Mediterranean.  This 
period  is  a  siilendid  parenthesis  in  the  historic 
I)age  of  Israel.  25.  .every  man  under  his  vine 
and  ...  fig  tree.  This  is  a  common  and  beauti- 
ful metax^hor  for  peace  and  security  (Mic.  iv.  4; 
Zech.  iii.  10),  founded  on  the  practice,  still  com- 
mon in  modern  Syria,  of  training  these  fruit  trees 
up  the  walls  aud  stairs  of  houses,  so  as  to  make  a 
shady  arbour,  beneath  which  the  people  sit  and 
recreate  themselves. 

26.  forty  thousand  stalls  [n-.i!*]- perhaps  iiairs 
of  horses  for  the  royal  mews  (see  on  2  Clir.  i. 
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27  twelve  thousand  horsemen.  And  those  officers  provided  victual  for  king 
Solomon,  and  for  all  that  came  unto  king  Solomon's  table,  every  man  in 

28  his  month :  they  lacked  nothing.  Barley  also  and  straw  for  the  horses 
and  ^*  dromedaries  brought  they  unto  the  pla«e  where  the  officers  weve, 
every  man  according  to  his  charge. 

29  And  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom  and  understanding  exceeding  much, 

30  and  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea-shore.  And 
Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  '"'of  the  east 

31  country,  and  all  ''the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  For  he  was  wiser  than  all  men ; 
"than  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  ^and  Ileman,  and  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons 

32  of  Mahol:  and  his  fame  was  in  all  nations  round  about.     And  *he  spake 

33  three  thousand  proverbs :  and  his  'songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And 
he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall:  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of 

3i  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes^     And  *  there  came  of  all  people 

to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  kings  of  the  earth,  whicli  had 

heard  of  his  wisdom. 

5      AND  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  his  servants  unto  Solomon;  for  he  had 

heard  that  they  had  anointed  him  king  in  the  room  of  his  father:  ''for 

2  Pliram  was  ever  a  lover  of  David.     And  ^Solomon  sent  to  Hiram,  saying, 

3  Thou  knowest  how  that  David  my  father  could  ''not  build  an  house  unto 
the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  ''for  the  wars  which  were  about  him  on 
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14-17;  ix.  25).  The  word,  according  to  Gesenius, 
denotes  a  certain  number,  •which  usually  stood  in 
one  stall,  or  were  harnessed  to  one  vehicle— prob- 
ably two.  [The  Hebrews  applied  o'tjiD  to  chariot 
horses,  and  D'ana  to  riding  horses :  so  that  the 
passage  is  rendered  by  the  great  lexicographer, 
'And  Solomon  had  forty  thousand  pairs  of  horses 
for  his  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  steeds' — 
i.  e. ,  for  riding.]  The  Hebrew  kings  were  forbidden 
to  multiply  horses  (Deut.  xvii.  16).  'The  nation 
was  concerned  in  this  matter.  But  there  is  not 
even  a  hint  dropped  that  Solomon  was  wrong; 
and  he  certainly  was  not  personally  punished  for 
it.  Whereas  transgressing  as  ruler  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  the  sin  was  national,  and 
so  was  the  punishment,  which  is  evident  from  the 
history,  although  not  expressed  in  words.  For, 
before  Solomon's  time,  the  nation,  with  no  war 
horses,  were  singularly  fortunate  in  battle ;  yet 
after  his  time,  when  they  had  a  cavalry,  they  were 
as  remarkably  unfortunate'  (see  Michaelis,  *Com- 
irientary,'  Appendix  to  article  166 ;  '  Israel  after 
the  Flesh,'  p.  112;  Raivlinson^s  'Herodotus,'  ii.,  p. 
178).  28.  Barley  also  and  straw.  Straw  is  not 
used  for  litter,  but  barley  mixed  with  chopped 
straw  is  the  usual  fodder  of  horses,  dromedaries 
— the  one-humped  camels,  distinguished  for  their 
great  fleetness. 

29-34.— His  Wisdom. 

29.  Wisdom  and  understanding .  .  .  and  large- 
ness of  heart — i.  e.,  high  powers  of  mind,  great 
capacity  for  receiving,  as  well  as  aptitude  for  com- 
municating, knowledge.  30.  the  children  of  the 
east— i.  e.,  the  Arabians,  Chaldeans,  and  Persians 
(Gen.  XXV.  6).  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  Egypt 
was  renowed  as  the  seat  of  learning  and  sciences  ; 
and  the  existing  monuments,  which  so  clearly 
describe  the  ancient  state  of  society  and  the  arts, 
show  the  high  cultivation  of  the  Egyptian  people 
(see  Wilkinnon's  '  Ancient  Egyptians,' ii,,  p.  23). 
31.  wiser  than  all  men— i.  e.,  all  his  contempor- 
aries, either  at  home  or  abi'oad.  than  Ethan— or 
Jeduthun,  of  the  family  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vL  44). 
Heman  (1  Chr.  xv.  1.7-19)  — the  chief  of  the 
temple  musicians,  and  the  king's  seers  (1  Clir. 
XXV.  5) ;  the  other  two  are  not  known,  tlie  eons 
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of  Mahol — either  another  name  for  Zerah  (1  Chr. 
ii.  6)  or,  taking  it  as  a  common  noun,  signifying  a 
dance,  a  chorus;  "the  sons  of  Mahol"  signify 
persons  eminently  skilled  in  poetry  and  music. 
The  regions  south  of  Palestine,  and  bordering 
upon  Egypt,  were  very  celebrated  for  the  sages 
who  resided  there ;  and  even  the  Temanites  in 
Idum£ea  were  distinguished  in  this  respect  (Jer. 
xlix.  7;  Obad.  8).  In  fact,  the  whole  spirit  of 
refinement  proceeded  from  the  south.  The  wise 
woman  employed  by  Joab  was  brought  from 
Tekoah  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2) ;  and  the  celebrated  sages 
mentioned  here  (cf.  1  Chr.  ii.  6)  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Juda,h.  32.  three  thousand  proverbs- 
embodying  his  moral  sentiments  and  sage  obser- 
vations on  human  life  and  character,  songs  were 
a  thousand  and  five.  [The  Septuagint,  translating 
from  a  copy  in  which  the  vau,  and,  was  omitted, 
or  from  the  smallness  of  the  letter  1  overlooked, 
rendered  it,  '  and  his  songs  were  '7rei/Tahi(rx''\'ai, 
fivethcusaud.]  Ps.  Ixxii.,  cxxvii.,  cxxxii.,  and  tlie 
Song  of  Songs,  are  his.  33.  he  spake  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  .  .  .  unto  the  hyssop  [an^n]— the 
hyssop,  called  by  the  Arabs  sahtavy ;  the  wild 
marjoram,  an  aromatic  plant  of  the  labiate  order, 
loving  a  dry  and  rocky  soil,  and  often  seen  growing 
up  in  the  midst  of  old  ruins  (see  flunk's  '  Pales- 
tine'). Bxib  Hasselquist  su]:)\)osed  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  a  species  of  moss,  Gymnostommn  fascicu- 
tare,  which  grows  still  on  the  shady  parts  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  meaning  is,  that  his 
works  comprehended  a  description  of  all  plants, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  The  Spirit  of 
God  has  seen  lit  to  preserve  comparatively  few 
memorials  of  the  fruits  of  his  gigantic  mind. 
The  greater  part  of  those  here  ascribed  to  him 
have  long  since  fallen  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of 
time,  or  perished  in  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
probably  because  they  were  not  insjjired. 

CHAP.  V.  1-6.— Hiram  sends  to  congratu- 
late Solomon. 

1.  Hiram .  .  .  sent  his  servants  unto  Solomon. 
This  Hiram  was  the  grandson  of  David's  contem- 
porary (Kitto).  He  was  the  same  Hiram,  according 
to  Winer  and  others.  The  friendly  relations  which 
the  king  of  Tyre  had  cultivated  with  David  are 
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4  every  side,  until  the  Lord  put  them  under  the  soles  of  his  feet.  But  now 
the  Lord  my  God  hath  given  me  *rest  on  every  side,  co  that  there  is 

5  neither  adversary  nor  evil  occurrent.  And,  ^behold,  I  ^purpose  to  build 
an  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God,  as  ^the  Lord  spake  unto 
David  my  father,  saying,  Thy  son,  whom  I  will  set  upon  thy  throne  in  thy 

C  room,  he  shall  build  an  house  unto  my  name.  Now  therefore  command 
thou  that  they  hew  me  ''cedar  trees  out  of  Lebanon;  and  my  servants 
shall  be  with  thy  servants:  and  unto  thee  will  I  give  hire  for  thy  servants 
according  to  all  that  thou  shalt  ^ appoint:  for  thou  knowest  that  there  is 
not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  'Sidonians. 

7  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Hiram  heard  the  words  of  Solomon,  that  he 
rejoiced  greatly,  and  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  this  day,  which  hath  given 

8  unto  David  a  wise  son  over  this  great  people.  And  Hiram  sent  to 
Solomon,  saying,  I  have  ^considered  the  things  which  thou  sentest  to  me 
for :  and  I  will  do  all  thy  desire  concerning  timber  of  cedar,  and  concerning 
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here  seen  renewed  with  his  son  and  successor,  by 
a  message  of  condolence,  as  well  as  of  coujiratnla- 
tion  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  The 
alliance  between  the  two  nations  had  been  mutu- 
ally beneficial  by  the  encouragement  of  useful 
traffic.  Israel,  being  agricultural,  furnished  corn 
and  oil,  while  the  Tyrians,  who  were  a  commercial 
))C0|ile,  gave  in  exchange  their  Phoenician  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  the  produce  of  foreign  lands. 
A  special  treaty  was  now  entered  into  in  further- 
ance of  that  undertaking  which  was  the  great 
work  of  Solomon's  splendid  and  peaceful  reign, 
Solomon  speaks  of  his  having  been  destined  by 
divine  preintimation  to  be  the  builder  of  the 
temple  (cf,  with  v.  5,  1  Chr.  xxii.  9;  2  Chr.  vi.  7). 
6.  command  thou  that  they  hew  me  cedar  trees 
out  of  Lebanon  [D'lnv]— trees  very  like  deal  in 
appearance,  but  their  peculiar  scent  and  great 
durability  show  them  to  be  very  superior  to  firs. 
['?]?*,  a  name  expressing  the  firmness  of  its  roots, 
was  the  Cedrus  con'iftra,  a  very  tall  and  wide- 
spreading  tree.]  Nowhere  else  could  Solomon  have 
lirocured  materials  for  the  woodwork  of  his  con- 
templated building.  The  forests  of  Lebanon, 
adjoining  the  sea  in  Solomon's  time,  belonged  to 
the  Phoenicians,  and  the  timber  being  a  lucrative 
branch  of  their  exports,  immense  numbers  of 
workmen  were  constantly  employed  in  the  felling 
of  trees,  as  well  as  the  transportation  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  wood.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of 
some  that  the  cedars  pointed  to  by  Solomon  lay 
within  his  own  dominions  (see  Slanfey,  '  Sinai  and 
Palestine,'  p.  139,  note),  my  servants  shall  be 
with  thy  servants.  The  operations  were  to  be  on 
so  extensive  a  scale  that  the  Tyrians  alone  would 
b3  insufficient,  A  division  of  labour  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  while  the  former  would  do  the  work  that 
required  skilful  artizans,  Solomon  engaged  to 
supply  the  labourers,  thou  knowest  that  there 
is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber 
like  unto  the  Sidonians,  Josephus  ('Antiquities,' 
b.  XV,,  ch.  iv.,  sec,  1)  says  that  although  Sidon 
and  Tyre  were  appropriated  to  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
'  they  were,  from  llieir  ancestors,  free  cities,'  The 
Sidonians  were,  as  Sti-abohiiorms  us,  distinguished 
for  their  attainments  in  philosophy,  geometry, 
astronomy,  navigation — in  short,  in  all  sciences 
and  arts  (see  Bawlinson^s  'Herodotus,' ii.,  p.  178; 
Ifooher,  p.  153;  BarlleWs  'Pilgrimage,'  p.  37). 
Hiram  stipulated  to  furnish  Solomon  with  as  large 
a  quantity  of  cedars  and  cypresses  as  he  might 
require;  and  it  was  a  great  additional  obligation 
that  he  engaged  to  render  the  important  service 
of  having  it  brought  down,  probably  by  the  Dog 
Hiver,  to  the  sea-side,  and  conveyed  along  the 
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coast  in  floats—/.  «.,  the  logs  being  bound  to- 
gether—to the  harbour  of  Joppa  (2  Chr.  ii.  IG), 
whence  they  could  easily  find  the  means  of 
transport  to  Jerusalem, 

7-12.  —  Furnishes  Timber  to  build  the 
Temple, 

7.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  This  language  is  no 
decisive  evidence  that  Hiram  was  a  worshipper 
of  the  true  God,  as  he  might  use  it  only  on  the 
polytheistic  principle  of  acknowledging  Jehovah 
as  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  (see  on  2  Chr,  ii.  12), 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  they 
were  accustomed,  doubtless  from  a  spirit  of  reli- 
gion, to  join  the  name  of  God  to  their  own,  con- 
formably to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrews,  (Bochart, 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  xvi.)  8.  I  have  considered  the 
things  ,  ,  .  and  I  will  do.  The  contract  was 
drawn  out  formally  in  a  written  document  (2 
Chr.  ii.  11),  which,  according  to  Josephus,  was 
preserved  both  in  the  Jewish  and  Tyrian  records. 
No  hint  is  given  that  either  of  the  letters  was 
translated  ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that,  like  the 
Canaanites,  the  Tyrians,  as  well  as  Carthagi- 
nians, spoke  the  Hebrew  tongue,  or  at  least  a 
language  related  to  the  Hebrew,  In  consequence 
of  the  labour  of  carrying  wood  so  far  to  the  sea- 
coast,  some  have  supposed  that  the  cedars  of  old 
could  not  have  been  brought  down  from  that  part 
of  the  Lebanon  where  they  are  now  found,  and 
have  now  concluded  that  they  formerly  grew  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea-shore ;  but  the  name  of  Lebanon 
(white),  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Lubnon,  having  been 
given  to  the  mountain  from  its  '  white  sunimit,' 
shows  that  it  M'as  from  the  immediate  vicinity  cf 
the  snowy  mountain  that  the  trees  were  obtained; 
and  'the  mountain-loving  cedar,' as  it  was  called 
by  the  ancients,- is  never  described  as  growing  on 
the  hills  near  the  shore.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  Eden  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxi.  16-18),  which 
he  mentions  in  connection  with  the  old  cedars,  is 
represented  by  the  present  village  of  Eden,  close 
to  which  the  celebrated  grove  now  stands  ;  and 
when  we  recollect  to  what  immense  distances  the 
ancients  carried  most  ponderous  blocks  of  stone, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that,  if  iiecessary,  the 
timber  for  sacred  and  royal  buildings  would  be 
conveyed  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  that 
mountain  to  the  shore.  The  labour,  however 
great,  would  not  have  deterred  them  ;  and  though 
Diodorus  (xix.,  38)  says  that  Ptolemy  employed 
1,000  beasts  of  burden  to  carry  wood  from  the 
Lebanon  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  that  mode  of 
transport  may  not  have  been  adopted  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  and  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  con- 
veyance of  timber  by  means  of  the  rapid  torrents 
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timber  of  fir.  My  servants  shall  bring  them  down  from  Lebanon  •^iinto 
the  sea;  ^and  I  will  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats  unto  the  place  that  thou 
shalt  ^appoint  me,  and  will  cause  them  to  be  discharged  there,  and  thou 
shalt  receive  them:  and  thou  shalt  accomplish  my  desire,  4n  giving  food 
for  my  household. 

So  Hiram  gave  Solomon  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees,  according  to  all  his 
desire.  And  ™  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty  thousand  ^measiii'cs  of  wheat 
for  food  to  his  household,  and  ^twenty  measures  of  pure  oil:  thus  gave 
Solomon  to  Hiram  year  by  year.  And  the  Lord  gave  Solomon  wisdom, 
as  '4ie  promised  him:  and  there  was  peace  between ^iram.and  Solomon ; 
and  they  two  made  a  league  together. 

And  king  Solomon  raised  a  "^  levy  out  of  all  Israel ;  and  the  levy  was 
14  thirty  thousand  men.  And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon,  ten  thousand  a 
month  by  courses;  a  month  they  were  in  Lebanon,  and  two  months  at 
home:  and  "Adoniram  icas  over  the  levy.  And  Solomon  had  threescore 
and  ten  thousand  that  bare  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  hewers  in 
the  mountains;  besides  the  chief  of  Solomon's  officers  which  were  over 
the  work,  three  thousand  and  three  hundred,  which  ruled  over  the  people 
that  wrought  in  the  work.  And  the  king  commanded,  and  they  brought 
great  stones,  costly  stones,  and  hewed  stones,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
house.  And  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's  builders  did  hew  them,  and 
the  ^stone-squarers:  so  they  prepared  timber  and  stones  to  build  the  house. 
AND  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year  after  the 
children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  cEgypt,  inthe  fourth  year 
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of  the  Alps  and  other  mountainous  regions,  will 
at  once  perceive,  on  visitinp;  the  neighbouring 
Wady  Kacleesha  (the 'Holy  Valley '),  liow  easily 
they  might  have  availed  themselves  of  its  power- 
ful stream,  after  the  melting  of  the  snows,  for 
conveying  the  timber  to  the  coast  near  Tripoli, 
where  it  was  formed  into  rafts,  and  floated  to 
Jaflfa  (Joppa)  by  the  Tyrians  and  '  Sidoniaus ' 
(Ezra  iii.  7:  cf.  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  iii.,  ch. 
v.,  sec.  3) ;  and  the  Hebrew  word  which  we  trans- 
late in  1  Ki.  V,  9,  "shall  bring,"  may  also  apply  to 
the  act  of  bringing  down  by  water;  being  used  in 
Joel  ii,  2,3,  iu  the  sentence,  'cause  rain'  to  come 
down  '6?/ or /o?"  you;'  and  the  very  name  of  the 
Jordan  is  derived  from  the  same  word  ^  iered,'  to 
descend  or  'flow'  (Extract  from  Letter,  'Athen- 
ceum,'1863).  ./osep/a/s ( 'Antiquities, 'b.viii.,ch.  ii., 
sec.  8)  says  that  copies  of  these  letters  were  pre- 
served in  his  day  in  the  public  records  of  Tyre. 

10.  fir  trees — rather,  the  cypress.  11.  food  to 
his  household.  This  was  an  annual  supply  for 
the  palace,  different  from  that  mentioned  iu 
2  Chr.  ii.  10,  which  was  for  the  workmen  iu  the 
forests. 

13-18.— Solomon's  Workmen  and  Labourers. 

13.  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of  all  Israel  [ca] 
—  (seeonch.iv.  G,  last  clause.)  The  renewed  notice 
of  Solomon's  divine  gift  of  wisdom  (v.  12)  is  evi- 
dently introduced  to  prepare  for  this  record  of  the 
strong  but  prudent  measures  he  took  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  work.  So  great  a  stretch 
of  arbitrary  power  as  is  im])lied  in  this  compul- 
sory levy  must  have  raised  great  discontent,  if  not 
opposition,  had  not  his  wise  arrangement  of 
letting  the  labourers  remain  at  home  two  months 
out  01  three,  added  to  the  sacredness  of  the  work, 
reconciled  the  peojile  to  this  forced  labour.  The 
carriage  of  burdens  and  the  irksome  work  of 
excavating  the  quarries  was  assigned  to  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Canaauites  (ch.  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  viii. 
7-9)  and  war-prisoners  made  by  David,  amounting 
to  15.3,600.  The  employment  of  persons  of  that 
condition  in  Eastern  countries  for  carrying  on  any 
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public  work  would  make  this  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments the  less  thought  of.  17.  brought  great 
stones.  The  stone  of  Lebanon  is  'hard,  cal- 
careous, whitish,  and  sonorous,  like  freestone' 
{Shaw).  The  same  white  and  beautiful  stone  is 
to  be  got  in  every  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
hewed  stones— or  neatly  polished,  as  the  Hebrew 
word  signifies  (Exod.  xx.  25).  Both  Jewish  and 
Tyrian  builders  were  employed  in  hewing  these 
great  stones.  18.  and  the  stone-squarers.  Tiie 
margin,  which  renders  it  'the  Giblites'  (Josh, 
xiii.  5),  has  long  been  considered  a  preferable 
translation.  This  marginal  translation  also  must 
yield  to  another  which  has  lately  been  proposed, 
by  a  slight  change  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  which 
would  be  rendered  thus  :  '  Solomon's  builders  and 
Hiram's  builders  did  hew  them  and  bevel  them' 
( Thenhis).  These  great  bevelled  or  grooved  stones, 
measuring  some  twenty,  others  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  in  breadth,  are 
still  seen  in  the  substructures  about  the  ancient 
site  of  the  temple  ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
most  competent  observers,  were  those  originally 
employed  'to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  house.' 
Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  9) 
says  that  king  Solomon  ordei-ed  large  stones  for 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  be  hewn,  and  that 
they  should  be  prepared  and  united,  and  then 
removed  to  the  city.  [The  Septuagint  adds,  Kal 
I'l-roifiarrav  -roi'5  XiQov9  ual  Ji/Xa  xpict  ert;,  and  thfcy 
spent  three  years  in  preparing  the  stones  and  the 
timber.] 

CHAP.  YI.  1-4,— The  Building  or  Solomon's 
Temple 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  four  hundred 
and  eightieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel 
were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  This  state- 
ment involves  a  question  of  great  chronological 
difficulty.  As  to  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity 
of  this  opening  clause,  aud  the  two  systems  of 
chronology,  called  the  long  and  the  short,  that 
have  been  adopted  for  the  events  that  preceded 
the  great  national  undertaking  of  Solomon,  the 
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of  Solomon's  reign  over  Israel,  in  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second 
^ month,  that  he^began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

2  And  the  house  which  king  Solomon  built  for  the  Lord,  the  length 
thereof  teas  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  twenty  cubits,  and 

3  the  height  thereof  thirty  cubits.  And  the  porch  before  the  temple  of  the 
house,  twenty  cubits  icas  the  length  thereof,  according  to  the  breadth  of 
the  house;  and  ten  cubits  was  the  breadth  thereof  before  the  house. 

4,  And  for  the  house  he  made  ^windows  of  narrow  lights.     And  *against 

5  the  wall  of  the  house  he  built  ^chambers  round  about,  against  the  walls 
of  the  house  round  about,  both  of  the  temple  and  of  the  "^oracle:  and  he 

6  made  "chambers  round  about.  The  nethermost  chamber  was  five  cubits 
broad,  and  the  middle  teas  six  cubits  broad,  and  the  third  teas  seven 
cubits  broad :  for  without  in  the  wall  of  the  house  he  made  narrowed 
rests  round  about,  that  the  beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the  walls  of 

7  the  house.  And  the  house,  when  it  was  in  building,  was  built  of  stone 
made  ready  before  it  was  brought  thither:  so  that  there  was  neither 
hammer  nor  ax  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 

8  building.     The  door  for  the  middle  chamber  icas  in  the  right  side  of  the 
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reader  is  referred  to  the  Introduction,  in  which 
the  subject  is  fully  considered,  in  tlie  fourth 
year  of  Solomon  ...  in  the  month  Zif,  which 
is  the  second  month  ...  he  began  to  build  the 
house  of  the  Lord  [j.n;]— //<.,  he  built;  rather,  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (cf. 
2Chr.  iii.  1).     "Zif"— May. 

2.  the  house  which  king .  Solomon  built  for 
the  Lord.  Tlie  dimensions  are  giveu  in  cubits, 
vhich  are  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  early 
standard  (2  Chr.  iii.  3),  or  holy  cubit  (Ezek. 
xl.  5  ;  xliii.  13),  a  handbreadth  longer  than  the 
common  or  later  one  (see  on  2  Chr.  iii.  4).  3.  the 
porch— or  portico,  extended  across  the  whole  front 
(see  on  2  Chr.  iii.  4).  The  design  of  the  porch, 
which  was  four  times  the  height  of  the  temple, 
was_  chiefly  to  serve  as  an  ornament  to  the 
edifice.  The  view  from  its  elevated  top  is  said 
to  have  been  very  extensive— to  the  Medi- 
terranean on  one  side,  and  to  the  Dead  Sea 
on  another,  up  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  and  over 
Arabia.  4.  windows  of  narrow  lights  [Q'spK*  'jiSn 
c'DQN;]- apertures  with  fixed  bars,  or  closed 
lattices;  i.  e.,  the  liars  or  lattices  being  inserted  in 
the  walls,  or  the  beams  could  not  be  opened  and 
shut  at  pleasure.  They  were  necessary,  partly 
to  let  out  the  vapour  of  .the  ]ami>s,  the  smoke 
of  the  fi'aukiucense,  and  partly  to  g.ve  light. 
[The  Septuagint  has,  kui  sttohjo-e  tw  oLku)  2rvpiSas 
TrapaKVTTTnixeva?  KpuTTTas,  and  he  made  concealed 
windows  (holes),  incurved  within — i.  e.,  windows 
narrow  without  and  wide  within  (Song  ii.  9;  Ezek. 
xl.  16-2S,  41)]. 

5-10.— The  Chambees  thereof. 

6.  against  the  wall  of  the  house  he  built 
chambers  round  about.  The  number  of  these 
chambers  is  not  stated.  Ezekiel  (eh.  xli.  6)  in 
his  visionary  temple  places  thirty;  and  Jewish 
writers  say  this  was  the  number  in  Solomon's 
temiile.  On  three  sides  there  were  chambei'S  — 
i.  e.,  corridors  or  galleries,  in  three  storeys,  each 
storey  wider  than  the  oue  beneath  it,  as  the  walls 
were  narrowed  or  made  thinner  as  they  ascended, 
by  a  rebate  being  made,  on  which  the  beams  of  the 
side  Hoor  rested,  without  penetrating  the  walls. 
Joseplnm  ('Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  iii.,  sec.  2) 
says  that  each  of  these  side  rooms  was  twenty 
cubits  in  height ;  otherwise  there  must  have 
been  a  long  unoccupied  space  between  the  lower 
chamber  and  that  above  it,  with  double  floors,  the 
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one  six  cubits  distance  from  the  floor  beneath  it. 
These  chambers  were  approached  from  the  right- 
hand  side,  in  the  interior  of  the  under  storey,  by 
a  winding  staircase  of  stone,  wiiich  led  to  the 
middle  and  upper  storeys,  of  the  temple  pp'nj 
^the  palace  or  temple  of  Jehovah,  here  used  for 
that  part  of  it  which  intei'veued  between  the 
entrance  and  the  most  holy  place  [Septuagint,  tm 
vaw,  the  nave],  and  of  the  oracle  [T3^]— the 
adytum,  or  inner  sanctuary;  called  "  the  oracle  " 
from  its  being  the  jilace  where,  on  the  erection 
of  the  temple,  divine  responses  were  given.  [The 
Septuagint  retains  the  original  term,  tm  Saftip; 
Vulgate,  oraculiim  (cf.  ch.  viii.  6 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  20).] 
'  From  the  particular  way  iu  which  it  is  men- 
tioned in  these  passages,  there  aj)pears  to  be  no 
grmmd  for  the  opinion  of  Hales  ('Analysis  of 
Sacred  Chronology,'  ii.,  p.  210)  and  others,  that 
this  mode  of  revelation  absolutely  ceased  after 
the  construction  of  Solomon's  temple.  The  very 
fact  of  its  being  then  first  mentioned  under  the 
name  "oracle"  implies  that  supernatural  re- 
sponses still  continued  to  be  given ;  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  institution  of  the  prophetical 
order  which  had  recently  taken  place,  they  were 
in  all  probability  employed  only  on  extraordinary 
emergencies,  such  as  the  death  or  absence  of  any 
of  these  accredited  messengers  of  God,  on  whicli 
occasions  it  was  found  necessary  to  consult  His 
will  iu  this  particular  way.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  was  only  to  the  high  priest  for  the 
time  being  that  the  peculiar  honour  was  conceded  of 
receiving  these  oracular  communications  '  (Hender- 
son, '  On  Inspiration,'  p.  73).  7.  there  was  neither 
hammer,  nor  ax,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in 
the  house.  A  subterranean  quarry  hasbeenvei'y  re- 
cently discovered  near  J  erasalem,  where  the  temple 
stones  are  supposed  to  have  been  hewn.  There  is 
unequivocal  evidence  to  be  found  iu  this  quarry 
that  the  stones  were  dt^essed  there,  for  there  are 
blocks  exactly  similar  in  size,  as  well  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  stone,  to  the  ancient  remains. 
Thence  probably  they  would  be  moved  on  rollers 
down  the  Tyropean  valley  to  the  very  side  of  the 
temple.  The  discovery  of  the  great  quarry  under 
Bezetha  has  shown  that  these  immense  stones  were 
excavated,  hewn,  and  fully  prepared  on  the  spot, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  on  trucks  or  on  rol- 
lers down  the  gently-inclined  plane  to  the  site 
chosen  for  the  temple.    (See  a  full  and  graphic 
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house:  and  they  went  up  with  windhig  stairs  into  the  middle  chamber, 

9  and  out  of  the  middle  into  the  third.     So  he  built  the  house,  and  finished 

10  it;  and  covered  the  house  ^with  beams  and  boards  of  cedar.     And  then 

he  built  chambers  against  all  the  house,  five  cubits  high:  and  they  rested 

on  the  house  with  timber  of  cedar. 
11,      And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Solomon,  saying.  Concerning  this 
12  house  which  thou  art  in  building,  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  statutes,  and 

execute  my  judgments,  and  keep  all  my  commandments  to  walk  in  them ; 

then  will  I  perform  my  word  with  thee,  which  I  spake  unto  David  thy 

father:  and  "I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  not  ^for- 
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14  sake  my  people  Israel.     So  Solomon  built  the  house,  and  finished  it. 


15 


And  he  built  the  walls  of  the  house  within  with  boards  of  cedar,  ^both 
the  floor  of  the  house,  and  the  walls  of  the  cieling:  and  he  covered  them 
on  the  inside  with  wood,  and  covered  the  floor  of  the  house  with  planks 
of  fir.  And  he  built  twenty  cubits  on  the  sides  of  the  house,  both  the 
floor  and  the  walls  with  boards  of  cedar:  he  even  built  them  for  it  within, 

17  even  for  the  oracle,  even  for  the  "^most  holy  place.     And  the  house,  that 

18  is,  the  temple  before  it,  was  forty  cubits  long.  And  the  cedar  of  the 
house  within  was  carved  with  ^•'knops  and  ^^open  flowers:  all  teas  cedar; 
there  was  no  stone  seen.  And  the  oracle  he  prepared  in  the  house  within, 
to  "^set  there  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord.  And  the  oracle  in  the 
fore  part  was  twenty  cubits  in  length,  and  twenty  cubits  in  breadth,  and 
twenty  cubits  in  the  height  thereof:  and  he  overlaid  it  with  ^^pure  gold; 
and  so  covered  the  altar  which  et-as  o/ cedar.  So  Solomon  overlaid  the 
house  within  with  pure  gold :  and  he  made  a  partition  by  the  chains  of 
gold  before  the  oracle;  and  he  overlaid  it  with  gold.  And  the  whole 
house  he  overlaid  with  gold,  until  he  had  finished  all  the  house :  also  ""the 
whole  altar  that  teas  by  the  oracle  he  overlaid  with  gold. 

And  within  the  oracle  •'^he  made  two  cherubim  of  ^^  olive  tree,  each  ten 
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narrative  of  it  in  Barclaifs  'City  of  tbe  Great 
King,'  pp.  118,  458-468;  Drew's  'Scripture  Lands,' 
p.  152,  note  ;  Dupin's  '  Holy  Places  ; '  Porter's 
^Handbook,'  pp.  112-132,  "265-267;  Tent  and 
Kbau,'  pp.  273,  274). 

'No  workman's  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  ran;?. 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fahric  sprang.' 

9.  built  the  house.  Tbe  temple  is  bere  dis- 
tiuguisbed  from  tbe  wings  or  cbambers  at- 
tached to  it,  and  its  rooting  was  of  cedar  wood. 

10.  chambers  .  .  .  five  cubits  high.  That  was  the 
height  of  tbe  whole  three  storeys,  they  rested 
on  the  house  with  timber  of  cedar — i.  e.,  be- 
cause tbe  beams  of  the  side  stones  rested  on 
the  led£;es  of  tbe  temple  wall;  tbe  wing  was 
attached  to  the  house;  it  was  connected  with 
the  temple,  without,  however,  interfering  in- 
juriously with  tbe  sanctuary  (Ke'd).  [piy^)  floor, 
or  chamber,  is  feminine  (v.  6),  where  it  is  used  in 
regard  to  single  storeys  ;  but  in  vv.  5,  10,  it  is 
masculine,  and  is  put  collectively  for  the  entire 
portion  of  the  edifice.]  Josephiis,  followed  by 
many  modern  writers  on  the  Temple,  represents 
these  storeys  as  of  equal  height  with  that  of  the 
temple ;  but  that  is  at  variance  with  the  teuor  of 
the  sacred  text  (see  Gesenius,  'Lexicon,'  sub 
voce). 

11-14.— God's  Promises  unto  it. 

11.  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Solomon— 
probably  by  a  prophet.  It  was  very  seasonable, 
being  designed,  first,  To  encourage  him  to  go  ou 
with  the  building,  by  confiriniDganew  the  iironiise 
made  to  his  father  David  (2  Sam.  vii.);  andsecondly. 
To  warn  him  against  tbe  pride  and  presumption 
of  suiiposiug  that,  after  the  erection  of  so  maguili- 
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cent  a  temple,  be  and  bis  i>eople  would  always  be 
sure  of  the  presence  and  favour  of  God.  The 
condition  on  which  that  blessing  could  alone  be 
expected  was  expressly  stated.  Tbe  dwelling  of 
God  among  the  children  of  Israel  refers  to  those 
symbols  of  His  presence  in  tbe  temple  which 
were  the  visible  tokens  of  His  spiritual  relation 
to  that  people. 

15-22.— The  Ceiling  and  Adorning  of  it. 

15.  he  built  the  walls  of  the  house  within.  It 
is  probable  that  tbe  walls  were  only  wainscoted 
with  cedar  wood,  tbe  floor  paved  with  cypress 
planks  (see  '  Nineveh  and  its  Kemains,"  ii.,  p.  264, 
note;  also  Wilkinson's  'Ancient  Egyptians,' ii.,  p. 
125);  tbe  interior  was  divided  by  a  partition,  con- 
sisting of  folding  doors,  which  were  opened  and 
shut  with  golden  chains,  into  two  apartments: 
the  back,  or  inner  room,  i.  e.,  the  most  holy  place, 
was  twenty  cubits  long  and  broad  ;  the  front,  or 
outer  room,  i.  e.,  tbe  holi/  place,  was  forty  cubits. 
The  cedar  wood  was  beautifully  embellished  with 
figures  in  relievo,  representing  clusters  of  foliage 
and  open  flowers,  cherubim,  and  ]ialni  ti-ees;  and 
the  whole  interior  was  overlaid  with  gold,  so  that 
neither  wood  nor  stone  was  seen ;  nothing  met 
the  eye  but  gold,  either  i^laiu  or  richly  chased. 
17.  the  house,  that  is,  the  temple  before  it,  was 
forty  cubits  long— from  east  to  west;  i.  e.,  from 
the  porch  to  the  oracle.  20.  the  oracle  in  the 
fore  part  was  twenty  cubits  in  length,  &c.  It 
was  a  perfect  cube.  21.  he  made  a  partition  by 
the  chains  of  gold  before  the  oracle— i.  e.,  to  hang 
the  veil  u)ion  them. 

23,  Within  the  oracle  he  made  two  cherubim 
of  olive  tree.  [The  Septuagint  (Alexandrine)  has 
^uXwv  Kvirapidivuiv,  cypress  wood,  overlaid  with 
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24  cubits  high.  And  five  cubits  was  the  one  wing  of  the  cherub,  and  five 
cubits  the  other  wing  of  the  cherub :  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  one 

25  wing  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  other  were  ten  cubits.  And  the 
other  cherub  was  ten  cubits:  both  the  cherubim  were  of  one  measure  and 

2G  one  size.     The  height  of  the  one  cherub  was  ten  cubits,  and  so  was  it  of 

27  the  other  cherub.  And  he  set  the  cherubim  within  the  inner  house:  and 
^*they  stretched  forth  the  wings  of  the  cherubim,  so  that  the  wing  of  the 
one  touched  the  one  wall,  and  the  wing  of  the  other  cherub  touched  the 
other  wall ;  and  their  wings  touched  one  another  in  the  midst  of  the  house. 

28  And  he  overlaid  the  cherubim  with  gold. 

29  And  he  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about  with  carved 
figures  of  cherubim  and  palm  trees  and  ^^open  flowers,  within  and  without. 

30  And  the  floor  of  the  house  he  overlaid  with  gold,  within  and  without. 

31  And  for  the  ^entering  of  the  oracle  he  made  doors  o/" olive  tree:  the 

32  lintel  and  side  posts  icere  ^'^a  fifth  part  of  the  wall.  The  ^''two  doors  also 
icere  o/ olive  tree;  and  he  carved  upon  them  carvings  of  cherubim  and 
palm  trees  and  ^^open  flowers,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold,  and  spread 
gold  upon  the  cherubim,  and  upon  the  palm  trees.  So  also  made  he  for 
the  door  of  the  temple  posts  of  olive  tree,  ^^a  fourth  part  of  the  wall. 
And  the  two  doors  we7'e  of  fir  tree :  the  two  ^leaves  of  the  one  door  were 
folding,  and  the  two  leaves  of  the  other  door  were  folding.  And  he 
carved  thereon  cherubim  and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers;  and  covered 

36  them  with  gold  fitted  upon  the  carved  work.  And  he  built  the  inner 
court  with  three  rows  of  hewed  stone,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams. 

In  the  fourth  year  was  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  IjORD  laid, 
in  the  month  Zif :  and  in  the  eleventh  year,  in  "°the  month  Bui,  which 
is  the  eighth  month,  was  the  house  finished  ^^  throughout  all  the  parts 
thereof,  and  according  to  all  the  fashion  of  it.  So  was  he  'seven  years  in 
building  it. 

BUT  Solomon  was  building  his  own  nouse  "*  thirteen  years,  and  he 
finished  all  his  house. 

He  built  also  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon ;  the  length  thereof 
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gold.]  /osej5/iMs('  Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  iii.,  sec. 
y.i)  says  they  were  of  solid  gold,  each  ten  cubits 
high.  [The  Septuagint  has  SeKa  -n-tix^i^v  fxeyedo?, 
tlie  size  of  tea  cubits.]  Josepkus  rc{)resents  the 
height  of  each  of  them  as  five  cubits ;  probably, 
however,  the  error  was  not  that  of  Josepkus,  but  a 
transcriber.  Layard  ('Nineveh  and  Babylon,' p. 
C52)  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  what  is  called 
"gold"  in  these  passages,  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
fane authors  of  antiquity,  was  really  copper, 
alloyed  with  other  metals — the  aurichalcum,  or 
orichalcum,  of  the  Gi'eeks— such  as  was  used  in 
the  bowls  and  plates  discovered  at  Nimroud. 

31.  for  the  entering  of  the  oracle.  The  door 
of  the  most  holy  place  was  made  of  solid  olive 
tree,  and  adorned  with  figures  ;  that  of  the  holy 
place  was  made  of  cypress  wood,  the  sides  being 
of  olive  wood.  32.  he  carved  upon  them  carvings 
of  cherubim  and  palm  trees.  The  date  palm 
seems  to  have  had  a  certain  typical  significance,  for 
it  was  profusely  represented  in  the  decorations  of 
the  temple,  on  the  walls  along  with  the  cherubim, 
and  also  on  the  furniture  and  vessels  (cf.  v.  35 ; 
ch.  viL  36).  36.  the  inner  court— was  for  the 
priests ;  and  its  wall,  which  had  a  coping  of  cedar, 
IS  said  to  have  been  so  low  that  the  people  could 
see  over  it. 

37,  38. — The  Time  taken  to  build  it. 

37.  In  the  fourth  year  was  the  foundation  .  .  . 

laid.  Josepkus  says  ('  Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  iv., 

sec.  9)  that  the  summit  of  the  mount  was  levelled 

with  incredible  labour,  in  order  that  the  lower 
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parts  might  be  raised  four  hundred  cubits,  to  the 
same  height  with  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
temple  was  to  stand.  The  building  was  begun  in 
the  second  month  of  tlie  fourth  year,  and  completed 
iu  the  eighth  month  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Solo- 
mon's reign,  comprising  a  period  of  seven  and 
a  half  years,  which  is  reckoned  here  in  round 
numbers.  It  was  not  a  very  large,  but  a  very 
splendid  building,  requiring  great  care,  and  in- 
genuity, and  division  of  labour.  The  immense 
number  of  workmen  employed,  together  with  the 
previous  preparation  of  the  materials,  serves  to 
account  for  the  short  time  occupied  in  the  process 
of  building. 

CHAP.  VII.  1.  —  Building  of  Solomon's 
House. 

1.  Solomon  was  building  his  own  house  thir- 
teen years.  The  time  occupied  in  building  his 
palace  was  nearly  double  that  spent  in  the  erection 
of  the  temple,  because  neither  had  there  been 
the  same  previous  preparations  for  it,  nor  was 
there  the  same  urgency,  as  in  providing  a  place  of 
worship,  on  which  the  national  well-being  so  much 
depended.  Solomon,  who  was  at  this  time  ani- 
mated with  strong  feelings  of  piety,  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  admonition  (Matt.  vi.  33).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Jews  who  returned  from  the 
captivity  were  reproved  for  building  their  own 
haoitations  before  the  temple  of  God  (Hagg.  i.  4; 
xi.  9). 

2-7.— Of  the  House  of  Lebanon. 

2.  He  built  also  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
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was  an  hundred  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  fifty  cubits,  and  the 
height  thereof  thirty  cubits,  upon  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars,  with  cedar 

3  beams  upon  the  pillars.     And  it  was  covered  with  cedar  above  upon  the 

4  ^  beams,  that  la^  on  forty-five  pillars,  fifteen  in  a  row.     And  there  were 

5  windovrs  in  three  rows,  and  ^  light  teas  against  light  in  three  ranks.  And 
all  the  ^ doors  and  posts  were  square,  with  the  windows:  and  light  icas 

6  against  light  in  three  ranks.  And  he  made  a  porch  of  pillars ;  the  length 
thereof  was  fifty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  thirty  cubits:  and  the 
porch  was  ^before  them;  and  the  other  pillars  and  the  thick  beam  icere 

7  ^before  them.  Then  he  made  a  porch  for  *the  throne  where  he  might 
judge,  even  the  porch  of  judgment:  and  it  was  covered  with  cedar  "from 

8  one  side  of  the  floor  to  the  other.  And  his  house  where  he  dwelt  had 
another  court  within  the  porch,  which  was  of  the  like  work. 

Solomon  made  also  an  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter,  "^wliom  he  had 
taken  to  icife,  like  wnto  this  porch. 

9  All  these  were  of  costly  stones,  according  to  the  measures  of  hewed 
stones,  sawed  with  saws,  within  and  without,  even  from  the  foundation 

10  unto  the  coping,  and  so  on  the  outside  toward  the  great  court.     And  the 
foundation  was  o/ costly  stones,  even  great  stones,  stones  of  ten  cubits, 

11  and  stones  of  eight  cubits.     And  above  toere  costly  stones,  after  the 
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Lebanon.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine 
whether  this  was  a  difFereut  edifice  from  the 
former,  or  whether  his  house,  "the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,"  and  the  one  for  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  were  not  parts  of  one  grand  palace.  It 
would  seem  from  the  form  and  proportions,  as  given 
in  the  context,  that  this  "  house  "  was  an  immense 
hall,  as  the  Hebrew  word  and  its  Arabic  equivalent 
frequently  bear  this  sense.  In  this  view  it  would 
correspond  to  the  large  central  halls  in  the  Assy- 
rian palaces  ('  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  650).  As 
difficult  is  it  to  decide  what  was  the  origin  of  the 
name— some  supposing  it  was  so  called  because 
built  on  Lebanon;  others,  that  it  was  in  or  near 
Jerusalem,  but  contained  such  a  profuse  supply 
of  cedar  columns  as  to  have  occasioned  this  pecu- 
liar designation.  We  have  a  similar  peculiarity 
of  name  in  the  building  called  the  East  India 
House,  though  situated  in  London.  The  descrip- 
tion is  conformable  to  the  arrangement  of  Eastern 
palaces.  The  building  stood  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  oblong  square,  which  was  surrounded  by  an 
inclosing  vi^all,  against  which  the  houses  and 
offices  of  those  attached  to  the  court  were  built. 
The  buildiug  itself  was  oblong,  consisting  of  two 
square  courts,  flanking  a  large  oblong  hall  which 
formed  the  centre,  and  which,  being  100  cubits 
long  by  50  broad,  was  properly  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  being  the  part  where  were  the 
cedar  pillars  of  this  hall.  In  front  was  tlie  porch 
of  judgment,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  trans- 
action of  public  business.  On  the  one  side  of 
this  great  hall  was  the  king's-  houses  and  oa  the 
other  the  harem  or  royal  apartments  for  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (Esth.  ij.  3,  9).  Tliis  arrangement  of 
the  palace  accords  with  the  Oriental  style  of 
building,  according  to  which  a  great  mansion 
always  consists  of  three  divisions,  or  separate 
houses,  all  connected  by  doors  and  passages — the 
men  dwelling  at  one  extremity,  the  female  portion 
of  the  family  at  the  other,  while  public  yoQirig 
occupy  the  central  part  qf  tl^e  building. 

9.  sawed  with  saws.  Some  have  averred 
that  saws  for  cutting  stones  were  not  invented 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century  b.o.  But  tins 
oxnnion  is  erroneous,  being  contradicted  by  the 
present  passage,  It  may  be  nqticgd  that  t^^st- 
ern  saws  differ  from  those  used  by  European 
.nations  iu  thia  remarkable  feature,  that  the  point 
310 


of  the  teeth  is  inclined  towards,  not  from,  the 
handle,  so  that  the  sawyer  makes  his  impres- 
sion on  the  wood,  not  in  thrusting  the  instru- 
ment from  him,  but  in  pulling  it  towards  him. 
10.  the  foundation  was  of  costly  stones,  even 
great  stones.  Enormous  stones,  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  dimensions  given,  are  found  iu 
Jerusalem  at  this  day.  Not  only  the  walls  from 
the  foundation  to  the  roof-beams  were  built 
of  large  hewn  stones,  but  the  s])acious  court  also 
around  the  palace  was  paved  with  great  square 
stones.  Of  those  cyclopean  stones  which  formed 
the  substruction  of  the  ancient  temple.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, in  his  description  of  the  temple  area  ('  Biblical 
Ilesearches,'  i.,  p.  422),  gives  the  following  account: 
— '  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  (viz.,  of  the  Mosque 
el-Haram)  is  obviously  of  modern  origin ;  but  to 
the  most  casual  observer  it  cannot  be  less  obvious 
that  these  huge  blocks,  which  appear  only  in 
portions  of  the  lower  part,  are  to  be  referred  to 
an  earlier  date.  The  appearance  of  the  walls  iu 
almost  every  part  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
have  been  built  upon  ancient  foundations — as  if 
au  ancient  and  far  more  massive  wall  had  been 
thrown  down,  and  in  later  times  a  new  one 
erected  upon  its  remains.  We  first  noticed  these 
large  stones  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  inclo- 
sure,  where,  perhaps,  they  are  as  conspicuous,  and 
form  as  great  a  portion  of  the  wall,  as  in  any  part. 
There  are  several  courses,  both  on  the  east  and 
soutli  sides,  alternating  with  each  other,  in  which 
the  stones  measure  from  17  to  19  feet  in  length 
by  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  while  one  block  at  the 
corner  is  7J  feet  thick.  Further  to  the  north  all 
is  new  until  towards  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
area,  where  the  ancient  stones  appear,  one  of  them 
measuring  24  feet  in  length  by  3  feet  in  height  and 
G  feet  in  breadth.  The  corner  stone  on  the  west 
side,  now  next  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
measures  30  feet  10  inches  in  length  by  63  feet 
broad ;  and  several  others  vary  from  2O.3  to  24^ 
feet  loug  by  5  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  great  size  of  these  stones  alone,  which 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  beholder ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  hewn  gives  them  also  a 
peculiar  character.  In  common  parlance,  they  are 
bevelled,  which  here  means  that,  after  the  wliole 
surface  has  been  first  hewn  and  squared,  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  edges  ia  cut  down  a  quarter  or 
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12  measures  of  hewed  stones,  and  cedars.  And  the  great  court  round  about 
was  with  three  rows  of  hewed  stones,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams,  both  for 
the  inner  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  ''and  for  the  porch  of  the 
house. 

13,      And  king  Solomon  sent  and  fetched  Hiram  ^out  of  Tyre.     He  ^was  '^a 

14  widow's  son  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  ^his  father  icas  a  man  of  Tyre, 
a  worker  in  brass:  and  ''he  was  filled  with  wisdom  and  understanding, 
and  cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass. 

15  And  he  came  to  king  Solomon,  and  wrought  all  his  work.  For  he 
^cast  Hwo  pillars  of  brass,  of  eighteen  cubits  high  apiece;  and  a  line  of 

16  twelve  cubits  did  compass  either  of  them  about.  And  he  made  two 
chapiters  o/ molten  brass,  to  set  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars:  the  height 
of  the  one  chapiter  icas  five  cubits,  and  the  height  of  the  other  chapiter 

17  tras  five  cubits:  and  nets  of  checker-work,  and  wreaths  of  chain-work, 
for  the  chapiters  which  wei'e  u^wn  the  top  of  the  pillars;  seven  for  the 

18  one  chapiter,  and  seven  for  the  other  chapiter.  And  he  made  the  pillars, 
and  two  rows  round  about  upon  the  one  net-work,  to  cover  the  chapiters 
that  were  upon  the  top  with  pomegranates:  and  so  did  he  for  the  other 

19  chapiter.     And  the  chapiters  that  icere  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  icere 
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half  an  inch  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  surface. 
When  these  bevelled  stones  are  laid  up  iu  a  wall, 
the  face  of  it  of  course  exhibits  lines  or  grooves, 
formed  by  these  depressed  edges  at  their  junction, 
marking  more  distinctly  tbe  elevation  of  the 
different  courses,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the 
stones  of  which  they  are  composed.  At  the  first 
view  of  these  stones,  I  was  led  to  the  persuasion 
that  the  lower  portion  had  belonged  to  the  ancient 
temple;  and  every  subsequent  visit  only  served 
to  strengthen  this  conviction.  The  size  of  the 
stones  and  tbe  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
walls  render  it  a  matter  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  former  were  never  laid  in  their  present  jilaces 
by  the  Mohammedans;  and  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  they  are  hewn  does  not  properly  belong 
either  to  Saracenic  or  to  Eomau  architecture. 
Indeed,  everything  seems  to  point  to  a  Jewish 
origin  ;  and  a  discoveiy  (viz.,  of  the  arch  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Tyropocon)  which  we  made 
in  the  course  of  our  examination,  reduces -this 
hypothesis  to  an  absolute  certainty'  (see  also 
liainner^s  '  Paliistina,'  p.  290;  Bdhr,  'Der  Salo- 
monische  Tempel,'  part  2;  Porter's  'Handbook,' 
p.  118;  Steioart's  'Tent  and  Khan,'  p.  261;  £ar- 
clat/s  'City  of  the  Great  King,' p.  273).  12.  for 
the  inner  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord— should 
be,  as  in  the  inner  court  cf  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
The  meaning  is,  that  in  this  palace,  as  in  the 
temple,  rows  of  liewed  stones  and  the  cedar  beams 
formed  the  inclosnre. 

13-51.— Hiram's  Works. 

13.  Solomon  sent  and  fetched  Hiram  out  of 
Tyre.  The  Tyrians  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Phoenician  coast  were  the  most  renowned  artists 
and  workers  in  metal  in  the  ancient  world.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  the  Semitic  style  of  narration. 
The  historian  has  previously  declared  the  comple- 
tion of  the  temple  (ch.  vi.  9-14,  37,  38),  stating  the 
exact  date.  Besides,  he  has  given  an  account  of 
the  erection  of  the  royal  palace,  with  the  time 
spent  in  rearing  it.  And  yet,  after  these  state- 
ments, he  recurs,  in  conformity , with  the  Hebrew 
historiography,  to  the  arrangement  made  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  great  undertaking 
for  enlisting  the  services  of  an  eminent  Tyrian 
artizan.  The  immediate  occasion  of  introducing 
his  name  was,  that  at  this  passage  the  historian 
enters  upon  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  furniture  he  executed  for  the  sacred 
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edifice.  14.  He  was  a  widow's  son  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali.  .  In  2  Chr.  ii.  14  his  mother  is  said  to 
have  been  of  the  daughters  of  Dan.  The  apparent 
discrepancy  may  be  reconciled  thus  :— Hiram's 
mother,  though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  had 
been  married  to  a  Kaphtalite,  so  that  when 
married  afterwards  to  a  Tyrian,  she  might  be 
described  as  a  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 
Or,  if  she  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Dan  (Laish), 
she  might  be  said  to  be  of  the  daughters  of  Dan, 
as  born  in  that  place ;  and  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
as  really  belonging  to  it.  a  worker  in  brass — 
referring  particularly  to  the  works  described  in 
this  chapter;  but  in  2  Chr.  ii.  13  his  artistic  skill 
is  represented  as  extending  to  a  great  variety  of 
departments;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  appointed, 
from  his  great  natural  talents  and  acquired  skill, 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  all  the  works  of 
art  in  the  temple. 

15.  two  pillars  of  brass,  of  eighteen  cubits 
high.  They  were  made  of  the  brass  (bronze) 
which  was  taken  from  the  king  of  Zobah  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  8).  In  2  Chr.  iii.  15  they  are  said  to  have 
been  thirty-five  cubits  high.  There,  however, 
their  joint  lengths  are  given ;  whereas  here  the 
length  of  the  pillars  is  given  separately.  Each 
pillar  was  seventeen  and  a  half  cubits  long,  which^ 
is  stated  in  round  numbers  as  eight.  Their  dimen- 
sions in  English  measure  are  as  follows :— The 
pillars  without  the  capitals  measured  323  feet  long 
and  7  feet  diameter ;  and  if  hollow,  as"  Whiston, 
in  his  translation  of  Joseplms,  thinks  (Jer.  Hi.  21), 
the  metal  would  be  about  83  inches  thick;  so 
that  the  whole  casting  of  one  pillar  must  have 
been  from  sixteen  to  tw^enty  tons.  The  height 
of  the  capitals  was  84-  feet;  and,  at  the  same 
thickness  of  metal,  would  not  weigh  less  than 
seven  or  eight  tons  each.  The  nature  of  the 
workmanship  in  the  finishing  of  these  capitals  is 
described,  vv.  17-22.  The  pillars,  when  set  up, 
would  stand  40  feet  in  height,  (Napier's  'Metal.') 
17.  nets  of  checker-work— j.e.,  branch-work,  re- 
sembling the  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  ivreaths 
of  chain-work;  i.  e.,  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  chain, 
composing  a  sort  of  crown  or  garland.  Seven  of 
these  were  wound  in  festoons  on  one  capital,  and 
over  and  underneath  them  fringes,  one  hundred  iu 
a  row;  and  two  rows  of  pomegranates  strung  on 
chains  (2  Chr.  iii.  16)  ran  round  the  capital  (?-.  42: 
cf.  2  ,Chr.  iv.  12,  13 ;  Jer.  Iii.  23),  which  itself  was 
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20  of  lily-work  in  the  porch,  four  cubits.  And  the  chapiters  upon  the  two 
pillars  had  pomegranates  also  above,  over  against  the  belly  which  was  by 
the  net-work :  and  the  pomegranates  loere  ^  two  hundred,  in  rows  round 

21  about  upon  the  other  chapiter.  And  *he  set  up  the  pillars  in  Hhe  porch 
of  the  temple:  and  he  set  up  the  right  pillar,  and  called  the  name  thereof 
^Jachin;  and  he  set  up  the  left  pillar,  and  called  the  name  thereof 

22  ^"Boaz.  And  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  was  lily-work:  so  was  the  work 
of  the  pillars  finished. 

23  And  he  made  "' a  molten  sea,  ten  cubits  ^^from  the  one  brim  to  the 
other:    it  teas  round  all  about,  and  his  height ?fa5 five  cubits;  and  a  line 

24  of  thirty  cubits  did  compass  it  round  about.  And  under  the  brim  of  it 
round  about  there  icere  knops  compassing  it,  ten  in  a  cubit,  "compassing 
the  sea  round  about :  the  knops  were  cast  in  two  rows  when  it  was  cast. 

25  It  stood  upon  "  twelve  oxen,  three  looking  toward  the  north,  and  three 
looking  toward  the  west,  and  three  looking  toward  the  south,  and  three 
looking  toward  the  east:  and  the  sea  was  set  above  upon  them,  and  all 

26  their  hinder  parts  ziw^  inward.  And  it  icas  an  hand-breadth  thick,  and 
the  brim  thereof  was  wrought  like  tlie  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowers  of 
lilies:  it  contained  ^- two  "thousand  baths. 

27  And  he  made  ten  bases  of  brass;  four  cubits  was  the  length  of  one 
base,  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  thereof,  and  three  cubits  the  height  of 

28  it.     And  the  work  of  the  bases  was  on  this  manner:  they  had  ^borders, 

29  and  the  borders  icere  between  the  ledges:  and  on  the  borders  that  icere 
between  the  ledges  were  ^lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim :  and  upon  the  ledges 
there  was  a  base  above :  and  beneath  the  lions  and  oxen  were  certain 

30  additions  made  of  thin  work.  And  -every  base  had  four  brasen  wheels, 
and  plates  of  brass;  and  the  four  corners  thereof  had  undersetters :  under 

31  the  laver  icere  undersetters  molten,  at  the  side  of  every  addition.  And 
the  mouth  of  it  within  the  chapiter  and  above  was  a  cubit:  but  the 
mouth  thereof  teas  round,  after  the  work  of  the  base,  a  cubit  and  an  half: 
and  also  upon  the  mouth  of  it  were  gravings  with  their  borders,  four-square, 

32  not  round.  And  under  the  borders  zf-"£;rg  four  wheels ;  and  the  axletrees 
of  the  wheels  xcere  ^^  joined  to  the  base :  and  the  height  of  a  wheel  was  a 

33  cubit  and  half  a  cubit.  And  the  work  of  the  wheels  teas  like  the  work  of 
a  chariot  wheel :  their  axletrees,  and  their  naves,  and  their  felloes,  and 
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of  a  bowl-like  or  globxilai-  form  {v.  41).  These 
rows  were  designed  to  form  a  binding  to  the 
ornamental  work,  to  keep  it  from  falling 
asunder  ;  and  they  were  so  placed  as  to  be  above 
the  chaiu-work,  and  below  the  place  where  the 
branch- work  was.  19.  lily-work  —  representing 
the  lotus  leaf  and  flower ;  beautiful  ornaments, 
resembling  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  blossoms  of 
lilies,  of  large  dimensions,  as  suited  to  the  height 
of  their  position.  They  were  the  characteristic 
ornaments  of  Egyptian  architecture,  and  probably 
borrowed  thence  by  Solomon.  21.  Jachin:  and 
.  .  .  Boaz  S^-y,  whom  God  makes  firm  {Gesenius)— 
'the  firm'  (Movers);  W3,  a\a,cvity  (Gesenius)— ' the 
moving'  or  'advancing'  (Movers).]  These  names 
were  symbolical,  and  indicated  tiie  strength  and 
stability,  not  so  much' of  the  material  temple,.f or 
they  were  destroyed  along  with  it  (Jer.  lii.  17),  as 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  em- 
bodied in  the  temple. 

23.  he  made  a  molten  sea.  In  the  tabernacle 
was  no  such  vessel ;  the  laver  served  the  double 
purpose  of  washing  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
priests,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  sacrifices.  But 
in  the  temple  there  were  separate  vessels  provided 
for  these  offices  (see  on  2  Chr.  iv.  6).  The  molten 
sea  was  an  immense  semicircular  vase,  meaeur- 
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iug  17o  feet  diameter,  and  being  SJ  feet  in  dei)th. 
This,  at  3h  inches,  could  not  weigh  less  than 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  in  one  solid  casting, 
and  held  from  1G,(W0  to  20,000  gallons  of  water. 
The  brim  was  all  carved  with  lily- work  or  flowers, 
and  oxen  were  carved  or  cut  on  the  outside  all 
round,  to  the  number  of  300 ;  and  it  stood  on 
a  pedestal  of  twelve  oxen.  These  oxen  must  have 
been  of  considerable  size,  like  the  Assyrian  bulls, 
so  as  their  corresponding  legs  would  give  thick- 
ness or  strength  to  support  so  great  a  weight ;  for, 
when  the  vessel  was  filled  with  water,  the  whole 
weight  would  be  about  100  tons  (Napier)  (see  on  2 
Chr.  iv.  5). 

27.  he  made  ten  bases  of  brass— (see  on 
Exod.  XXX.  18-21,  where  the  tabernacle  is  said 
to  have  had  only  one  laver.)  These  were  trucks, 
or  four-wheeled  carriages,  for  the  support  and  con- 
veyance of  the  lavers.  The  description  of  their 
structure  shows  that  they  were  elegantly  fitted 
up,  and  skilfully  adapted  to  their  purpose.  They 
stood,  not  on  the  axles,  but  on  four  rests  attached 
to  the  axles,  so  that  the  figured  sides  were  con- 
siderably raised  above  the  wheels.  They  were  all 
exactly  alike  in  form  and  size.  The  lavers  which 
were  borne  upon  them  were  vessels  capable  each 
of  holding  300  gallons  of  water,  upwards  of  a  ton 
weight.    The  whole,  when  full  of  water,  would 
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34  their  spokes,  were  all  molten.  And  there  were  four  undersetters  to  the 
four  corners  of  one  base :  and  the  undersetters  were  of  the  very  base 

35  itself.  And  in  the  top  of  the  base  was  there  a  round  compass  of  half  a 
cubit  high :  and  on  the  top  of  the  base  the  ledges  thereof  and  the  borders 

3G  thereof  %-^re  of  the  same.  For  on  the  plates  of  tlie  ^* ledges  thereof,  and 
on  the  borders  thereof,  he  graved  cherubim,  lions,  and  palm  trees,  according 

37  to  the  ^5  proportion  of  every  one,  and  additions  round  about.  After  this 
manner  he  made  the  ten  bases :  all  of  them  had  one  casting,  one  measure, 
and  one  size.  Then  'made  he  ten  lavers  of  brass:  one  laver  contained 
forty  baths:  and  every  laver  was  four  cubits  :  and  upon  every  one  of  the 
ten  bases  one  laver.  And  he  put  five  bases  on  the  right  ^"^side  of  the 
house,  and  five  on  the  left  side  of  the  house:  and  he  set  the  sea  on  the 

40  right  side  of  the  house  eastward  over  against  the  south,  xlnd  Hiram 
made  the  lavers,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  basins. 

So  Hiram  made  an  end  of  doing  all  the  work  that  he  made  king 

41  Solomon  for  the  house  of  the  Lord;  the  two  pillars,  and  the  tioo  bowls  of 
the  chapiters  that  icere  on  the  top  of  the  two  pillars;  and  the  two  net- 
works, to  cover  the  two  bowls  of  the  chapiters  which  icere  upon  the  top 

42  of  the  pillars;  and  four  hundred  pomegranates  for  the  two  net- works,  even 
two  rows  of  pomegranates  for  one  net-work,  to  cover  the  two  bowls  of  the 

43  chapiters  that  icere  ^'^upon  the  pillars;  and  the  ten  bases,  and  ten  lavers 
44,  on  the  bases;  and  one  sea,  and  twelve  oxen  under  the  sea;  and  Hhe  pots, 
45  and  the  shovels,  and  the  Taasins:  and  all  these  vessels,  which  Hiram  made 
4G  to  king  Solomon  for  tlie  house  of  the  Lord,  were  of  ^^bright  brass.     In 

Hhe  plain  of  Jordan  did  the  king  cast  them,  ^^in  the  clay  ground  "between 

47  Succoth  and  ''Zarthan.  And  Solomon  left  all  the  vessels  tmweighed, 
^^because  they  were  exceeding  many:  neither  was  the  weight  of  the  brass 

^^ found  out. 

48  And  Solomon  made  all  the  vessels  that  pertained  unto  the  house  of  the 
Lord:  the  ^altar  of  gold,  and  ^the  table  of  gold,  whereupon  ^the  show- 

49  bread  icas,  and  the  candlesticks  of  pure  gold,  five  on  the  right  side,  and 
five  on  the  left,  before  the  oracle,  with  the  flowers,  and  the  lamps,  and 

50  the  tongs,  o/'gold;  and  the  bowls,  and  the  snuffers,  and  the  basins,  and 
the, spoons,  and  the  ^-censers,  o/pure  gold;  and  the  hinges  o/gold,  both 
for  the  doors  of  the  inner  house,  the  most  holy  place,  and  for  the  doors 
of  the  house,  to  wit,  of  the  temple. 
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be  DO  less  than  two  tons  (Napier).  Jewish  writers 
say  that  the  water  was  changed  daily,  so  as  to  be 
always  pure,  and  that  ablution  in  this  water  was 
indispensable  to  every  one;  for  none  were  allowed 
to  enter  until  this  ceremony  was  performed. 
39.  he  set  tlie  sea  on  the  right  side  of  the  house 
eastward  over  against  the  south. — i.  e.,  eastward ; 
in  a  south-easterly  direction.  40.  And  Hiram 
made.  These  verses  contain  a  general  enumera- 
tion of  Hiram's  works,  as  well  those  already 
mentioned  as  other  minor  things.  The  Tyrian 
artists  are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
as  skilful  artificers  in  fashioning  and  embossing 
metal  cups  and  bowls;  and  we  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  to  find  them  employed  by  Solomon  in 
making  the  golden  and  brasen  utensils  for  his 
temple  and  palaces. 

46.  In  the  plain  of  Jordan  did  the  king  cast 
them.  Zarthan,  or  Zaretan  (Josh.  iii.  16),  or  Zar- 
tanah  (ch.  iv.  12),  or  Zeredathah  (2  Chr.  iv.  17), 
was  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  territories 
of  Western  Manasseh.  Succoth  was  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  at  the  ford  of  the  river 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Jabbok.  One  reason 
assigned  by  commentators  for  the  castings  Taeing 
made  there  is,  that  at  such  a  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem that  city  would  not  be  annoyed  by  the  smoke 
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and  noxious  vapours  necessarily  occasioned  by  the 
process.  But  the  true  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  soil — margin,  the  thickness  of 
the  ground.  That  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
abounds  with  marl.  Clay  and  sand  are  the 
moulding  material  still  used  for  bronze.  Such 
large  quantities  of  metal  as  one  of  these  castings 
would  contain  could  not  be  fused  in  one  furnace, 
but  would  require  a  series  of  furnaces,  especially 
for  such  a  casting  as  the  Brasen  Sea — the  whole 
series  of  furnaces  being  filled  with  metal,  and 
fused  at  one  time,  and  all  tapped  together,  and 
the  metal  let  run  into  the  mould.  Thus  a  national 
foundry  was  erected  in  the  plain  of  Jordan  (see 
Napier,  'The  Ancient  Workers  and  Artificers  in 
Metal,' pp.  106-112). 

48.  the  altar  of  gold— i.  e.,  the  altar  of  incense. 
49.  candlesticks  of  pure  gold— made,  probably, 
according  to  the  model  of  tiiat  in  the  tabernacle, 
which,  along  with  the  other  articles  of  furni- 
ture, were  deposited  with  due  honour,  as  sacred 
relics,  in  the  temple.  But  these  seem  not  to 
have  been  used  in  the  temple  service ;  for  Solo- 
mon made  new  lavers,  tables,  and  candlesticks, 
ten  of  each.  (See  further  regarding  the  dimen- 
sions and  furniture  of  the  temple,  in  2  Chr. 
iii. -v.) 
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So  was  ended  all  the  work  that  king  Solomon  made  for  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  And  Solomon  brought  in  the  ^^  things  which  David  his  father 
had  dedicated;  even  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels,  did  he  put 
among  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

THEN  Solomon  assembled  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  all  the  heads  of  the 
tribes,  the  ^chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  children  of  Israel,  untoking  Solomon 
in  Jerusalem,  that  "they  might  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  ^out  of  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion. 

And  all  the  men  of  Israel  assembled  themselves  unto  king  Solomon  at 
the  feast  ''in  the  month  Ethanim,  which  is  the  seventh  month.  And  all 
the  elders  of  Israel  came,  ''and  the  priests  took  up  the  ark.  And  they 
brought  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  ^aud  the- tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  all  the  holy  vessels  that  icere  in  the  tabernacle,  even  those  did  the 
priests  and  the  Levites  bring  up.  And  king  Solomon,  and  all  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel,  that  were  assembled  unto  him,  were  with  him  before 
the  ark,  sacrificing  sheep  and  oxen,  that  could  not  be  told  nor  numbered 
for  multitude.  And  the  priests  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  unto  -^his  place,  into  the  oracle  of  the  house,  to  the  most  holy  place, 
even  ^under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim.  For  the  cherubim  spread  forth 
their  two  wings  over  the  place  of  the  ark,  and'  the  cherubim  covered  the 
ark  and  the  staves  thereof  above.  And  they  ''^drew  out  the  staves,  that 
the  ^ends  of  the  staves  were  seen  out  in  the  ^holy  jo^ace  before  the  oracle, 
9  and  they  were  not  seen  without:  and  there  they  are  unto  this  day.     There 
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CHAP.  VIII.  1-12.— The  Dedication  of  the 

Temple. 

2.  at  the  feast  in  the  month  Ethanim  (Octo- 
ber). [The  Septuagiut  (VaticaD),  'AS-ai/i'y ;  Alexan- 
drine, A/3ai/6i/i.]  This  name  is  mentioned  only 
in  connection  with  the  erection  and  dedication  of 
the  temple.  Josephus  ('Antiquities,' b.  viii.,  ch. 
iv.,  sec.  1)  gives  the  common  designation,  Tisri. 
The  public  and  formal  inauguration  of  this 
national  iilace  of  worship  did  not  take  place  till 
eleven  months  after  the  completion  of  the  edifice. 
The  delay  most  probably  originated  in  Sclbmon's 
wish  to  choose  the  most  fitting  opportunity  when 
there  should  be  a  general  rendezvous  of  the  people 
in  Jerusalem  {v.  2);  and  that  was  not  till  the  next 
year.  That  was  a  jubilee  year,  and  he  resolved 
on  commencing  the  solemn  ceremonial  a  few  days 
before  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  whicli  was  the 
most  appropriate  of  all  seasons,  as  that  annual 
festival  had  been  instituted  in  commemoration  of 
the  Israelites  dwelling  in  booths  during  their  stay 
in  the  wilderness,  as  well  as  of  the  tabernacle, 
which  was  then  erected,  in  which  God  promised 
to  meet  and  dwell  with  His  people,  sanctifying  it 
with  His  glory,  (cf.  Neh.  viii.)  As  the  tabernacle 
was  to  be  superseded  by  the  temple,  there  was 
admirable  propriety  in.  choosing  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  as  the  period  for  dedicating  the  new 
jilace  of  worship,  and  praying  that  the  same  dis- 
tinguished privileges  might  be  continued  to  it  in 
the  manife.statioa  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
glory.  At  the  time  appointed  for  the  inangurationj 
the  king  issued  orders  for  all  the  heads  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation  to  repair  to  Jerusalem, 
and  take  part  in  the  augnst  procession.  The  lead 
was  taken  by  the  king,  doubtless  preceded  by  his 
royal  guard  (ch,  xiv.  27,  28),  and  elders  of  the 
people,  whose  march  must  have  been  slow,  as 
priests  were  stationed  to  offer  an  immense  number 
of  sacrifices  {v.  5:  cf.  JoKephu.%  'Antiquities,  b. 
viii.,  ch,  iv.,  sec.  1,  who  says  'the  ground  was 
moist  with  drink  offerings  and  sacrifices')  at 
various  points  in  the  line  of  road  through  which 
the  procession  was  to  go  ;  then  came  the  Levites 
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bearing  the  ark  from  its  temporary  resting-place 
(2  Sam.  vi.  15-17)  on-  mount  Zion  up  to  mount 
Moriah,  a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  and  by  another  procession  the  taber- 
nacle—the old  Mosaic  tabernacle — was  brought 
from  Gibeon.  Lastlj',  the  Levites  followed, 
carrying  the  vessels — viz.,  the  braseu  altar, 
the  golden  candlesticks,  the  table  of  show- 
bread,  &c.,  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the  old, 
for  lodgment  in  the  new,  house  of  the  Lord. 
There  was  a  slight  deviation  in  this  i^rocedure 
from  the  order  of  march  established  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  iii.  31 ;  iv.  15),  but  the  spirit  of  the 
arrangement  was  duly  observed.  The  ark  was 
deposited  in  the  oracle— i.  e.,  the  most  holy  place, 
the  second  or  inner  division  of  the  sanctuary— into 
which  none  was  permitted  to  enter,  save  the  high 
priest  once  a  year— on  the  great  day  of  atonement, 
and  it  was  set  without  the  adytum,  called  its  "rest" 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  11),  in  order  to  screen  from  profane 

faze  the  solemn  symbol  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
n  the  Holy  of  holies,  it  was  placed  under  the 
wings  of  the  cherubim  (cf,  Ps,  xviii.  10;  Ixxx. 
1;  Isa.  vi.  1,  3)— not  the  Mosaic  cherubim,  which 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  ark  (Exqd.  xxxvii.  7, 
8),  but  those  made  by  Solomon,  which  were  far 
larger  and  more  expanded.  8.  they  drew  out 
the  staves  [Septuagint,  to.  ayia,  v.  7,  and  xa 
iiyLa(Tfiei/a,  v.  8] — a  little  way,  so  as  to  project 
(see  on  Exod,  xxv,  15  ;  Num.  iv.  6),  and  they  were 
left  in  that  position  till  an  advanced  period  of  the 
monarchy.  The  object  was  that  these  projecting 
staves  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  high  priest 
in  conducting  him  to  that  place  where,  once  a 
year,  he  went  to  officiate  before  the  ark ;  otherwise 
he  might  miss  bis  way  in  the  dark,  the  ark  being 
wholly  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  the  gigantic 
cherubim,  and  he  had  nothing  to  guide  him  but 
the  glowing  embers  in  his  censer,  and  the 
mysterious  light  that  emanated  from  the  mercy- 
seat.  The  partial  removal  of  the  staves  might, 
like  everything  else  in  the  temple,  have  a  symboli- 
cal signification,  that  the  tabernacle  was  now 
stationary,  and  not  to  be  changed  (see  on  2  Chr 
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^was  nothing  in  the  ark  •'save  the  two  tables  of  stone,  which  Moses  ^'put 
there  at  Horeb,  *when  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  they  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  were  come  out  of  the  holy  place, 

1 1  that  the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minister  because  of  the  cloud :  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

12  Then  spake  Solomon,  The  Lord  said  that  he  would  dwell  4n  the  thick 

13  darkness.  I  have  surely  built  thee  an  house  to  dwell  in,  "'a  settled  place 
for  thee  to  abide  in  for  ever. 

14  And  the  king  turned  his  face  about,  and  "blessed  all  the  congregation 

15  of  I^ael :  (and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  stood:)  and  he  said,  "Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  spake  Avith  his  mouth  unto  David  my 

16  father,  and  hath  with  his  hand  fulfilled  it,  saying,  Since  ^the  day  that  I 
brought  forth  my  people  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  I  chose  no  city  out  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  to  build  an  house,  that  "'my  name  might  be  therein;  but 

17  1  chose  David  to  be  over  my  people  Israel.  And  it  was  in  the  heart  of 
David  my  father  to  build  an  house  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

18  And  the  Lord  said  unto  David  my  father,  Whereas  it  was  in  thine  heart 
to  build  an  house  unto  my  name,  thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine 

19  heart:  nevertheless  thou  shalt  not  build  the  house;  but  thy  son,  that 
"shall  come  forth  out  of  thy  loins,  he  shall  build  the  house  unto  my  name. 

20  And  the  Lord  hath  performed  his  word  that  he  spake;  and  I  am  risen  up 
in  the  room  of  David  my  father,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  as  tlie 
Lord  promised,  and  have  built  an  house  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  God 

21  of  Israel.  And  I  have  set  there  a  place  for  the  ark,  wherein  is  ''the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  which  he  made  with  our  fathers,  when  he  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

22  And  Solomon  stood  before  *the  altar  of  the  Lord,  in  the  presence 
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XXXV.  3).  9.  There  was  nothing  in  the  ark  saver 
the  two  tables  of  stone  (Deut.  xxxi.  26).  Some 
have  concluded  from  this  statement  that  Aaron's 
rod  (Num.  xvii.  10),  the  golden  censer,  and  the 
mauna  (Exod.  xvi.  33),  had  been  removed  since  the 
Israelites  were  settled  in  the  iiromised  land,  or 
lost  while  the  ark  was  captive  among  the  Philis- 
tines. But  nothing  else  was  ever  in  the  ark,  the 
articles  mentioned,  Heb.  ix.  4,  being  not  in,  but  hy 
it,  being  laid  in  the  most  holy  place  befoi'e  the 
testimony  (Exod.  xvi.  .33 ;  Num.  xvii.  10). 

10.  the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The 
cloud  was  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence, and  its  occupation  of  the  sanctuary  was  a 
testimony  of  God's  gracious  acceptance  of  the 
temple  as  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xl.  34).  The 
dazzling  brightness,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  dense 
portentous  darkness,  of  the  clouds,  struck  the 
minds  of  the  priests,  as  it  formerly  had  done 
Moses,  with  such  astonishment  and  terror  (Exod. 
xl.  35;  Lev.  xvi.  2-13;  Deut.  iv.  24),  that  they  could 
not  remain,  for  the  cloud  was  the  emblem  of  Him 
who  made  darkness  His  secret  place  (Ps.  xviii.  11), 
who  is  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  and  "  past  finding 
out."  Thus  the  temple  became  the  place  where 
the  Divine  glory  was  revealed,  and  the  King  of 
Israel  established  his  royal  residence. 

12-21.— Solomon's  Blessing. 

12.  Then  spake  Solomon.  For  the  re-assurance 
of  the  priests  and  people,  the  king  reminded 
them  that  the  cloud,  instead  of  being  a  sign 
ominous  of  evil,  was  a  token  of  approval,  The 
Lord  said— not  in  express  terms,  but  by  a  con- 
tinuous course  of  action  (Exod,  xiii.  21 ;  xxiv.  16 ; 
Num.  ix.  15).  13.  I  have  surely  built  thee  an 
house.  This  is  an  apostrophe  to  God,  as  perceiv- 
t>lo 


ing  His  approach  by  the  cloud,  and  welcoming 
Him,  with  humble  but  Lively  thankfulness,  to  enter 
as  guest  or  inhabitant  of  the  fixed  and  permanent 
dwelling-place  which,  at  His  command,  had  been 
prepared  for  His  reception.  [The  Septuagint  gives 
a  different  version  of  this  devout  ejaculation  or 
song  : — ToT6  eXdXijcre  SaXtojUtoy  UTrejj  tov  o'ikov  tus 
(rvviTeXtae  tov  olKodofxTjcraL  auTou'  "RXlov  eyvd)- 
picriv  iv  oiipavw.  Kvpio'i  wire  tov  KaToiKelv  iv  yvocpw. 
OiKo66/xi)(Tov  oIkov  P-OV,  oIkov  ei/TTpe'TrJ}  aavTcu 
TOV  KUToiKeTv  eVL  ^'oiKOTjjxo?,  oiic  ioov  auTi;  ytyp- 
uTTTai  ev  (iLjBXlo)  ttJs  uio/}s — Then  spake  Solomon 
in  behalf  of  the  house  when  he  had  finished 
building  it :  He  knew  tlie  sun  in  the  heaven. 
The  Lord  said  from  his  dwelling  in  darkness, 
Build  my  house,  a  magnificent  house  for  thyself, 
to  dwell  in  newness,  feehold,  is  it  not  written  in 
the  book  of  the  song?] 

14.  the  king  turned  his  face  about— from  the 
temple,,  where  he  had  been  watching  the  move- 
ment of  the  mystic  cloud ;  and  while  the  people 
were  standing,  partly  as  the  attitude  of  dev^otion, 
partly  out  of  respect  to  royalty,  the  king  gave  a 
fervent  expression  of  praise  to  God  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  His  promise  (2  Sam.  vii.  6-16.) 

22  61.— His  Prayeb, 

22.  Bolomon  stood  before  the  altar—*,  e.,  east 
of  thealtar.  This  position  was,  at  the  dedication — 
not  on  the  king's  canopied  throne,  by  a  xjillar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  inner  court  (2  Ki,  xi,  14;  xxxiii.  2), 
but  in  the  outer  court,  or  court  of  the  people — 
on  a  brasen  scaffold  erected  for  the  occasion  (2 
Chr.  vi.  13;  cf,  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  viii,, 
ch.  iv.,  sec.  2),  fronting  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
and  surrounded  by  a  mighty  concourse  of  people. 
The  altar   was   probably  %hd,l  which  had  been 
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24 


of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  spread  forth  his  hands  toward 
heaven : 

And  he  said,  Lord  God  of  Israel,  ^ there  is  no  God  like  thee,  in  heaven 
above,  or  on  earth  beneath,  "who  keepest  covenant  and  mercy  with  thy 
servants  that  ''walk  before  thee  with  all  their  heart;  who  hast  kept  with 
thy  servant  David  my  father  that  thou  promisedst  him :  thou  spakest  also 
with  thy  mouth,  and  hast  fulfilled  it  with  thine  hand,  as  it  is  this  day, 

25  Therefore  now.  Lord  God  of  Israel,  keep  with  thy  servant  David  my  father 
that  thou  promisedst  him,  saying,  ^  There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  in  my 
sight  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel;  '^so  that  thy  children  take  heed  to 

2G  their  way,  that  they  walk  before  me  as  thou  hast  walked  before  me.  And 
'"now,  0  God  of  Israel,  let  thy  word,  I  pray  thee,  be  verified,  which  thou 
spakest  unto  tliy  servant  David  my  father. 

But  ^will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?  Behold,  the  heaven, 
and  ^heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee;  how  much  less  this  house 
that  I  have  buildcd!  Yet  have  thou  respect  unto  ^the  prayer  of  thy 
servant,  and  to  his  supplication,  0  Lord  my  God,  to  hearken  unto  the 
cry  and  to  the  prayer  which  thy  servant  prayeth  before  thee  to-day. 
That  thine  eyes  may  be  open  toward  this  house  night  and  day,  even 
toward  the  place  of  which  thou  hast  said.  My  name  shall  be  there ;  that 
thou  mayest  hearken  unto  the  prayer  which  thy  servant  "shall  make 

30  '''toward  this  place.  And  ''hearken  thou  to  tiie  supplication  of  thy 
servant,  and  of  thy  people  Israel,  when  they  shall  pray  ^toward  this 
place:  and  hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling  place;  and  when  thou 
hearest,  ''forgive. 

If  any  man  trespass  against  his  neighbour,  ^and  an  oath  be  laid  upon 
him  to  cause  him  to  swear,  and  the  oath  come  before  thine  altar  in  this 
house:  then  hear  thou  in  heaven,  and  do,  and  judge  thy  servants, 
''condemning  the  wicked,  to  bring  his  way  upon  his  head;  and  justify- 
ing the  righteous,  to  give  him  according  to  his  righteousness. 
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erected  by  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25) ;  for  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  either  of  the  preceding  chapters 
(see  on  2  Chr.  iv.  1).  Assuming  the  attitude  of  a 
suppliant,  kneeling  (v.  54 :  cf.  2  Chr.  vi.  24),  in- 
stead of  the  usual  standing  posture,  never  used 
in  the  East  but  under  circumstances  of  deep 
humiliation,  and  with  uplifted  hands,  he  per- 
formed the  solemn  act  of  consecration — an  act 
remarkable,  amongst  other  circumstances,  for  this, 
that  it  was  done,  not  by  the  high  priest,  or  any 
member  of  the  Aaronic  family,  but  by  the  king  iu 
person,  who  might  minister  about,  though  not  in, 
lioly  things,  and  spread  fortli  his  hands  toward 
heaven— not  over  the  peoiile  (Num.  vi.  22-27), 
but  in  the  customary  attitude  of  prayer ;  and  so 
did  not  encroach  upon  the  priest's  otiice,  by  per- 
forming 'the  highest  sacerdotal  act  of  solemn 
benediction]  {Stanley's  'Lectures,'  xxvii.,  p.  218: 
see  on  ch.  ix.  25).  This  sublime  prayer,  which 
breathes  sentiments  of  the  loftiest  piety  blended 
with  the  deepest  humility,  naturally  bore  a  refer- 
ence to  the  national  blessing  and  curse  contained 
in  the  law  ;  and  the  burden  of  it,  after  an  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  to  the  Lord  for  the  bestowment  of 
the  former,  was  an  earnest  supplication  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  latter.  He  specifies  seven  cases  in 
which  the  merciful  interposition  of  God  would  be 
required ;  and  he  earnestly  bespeaks  it,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  people  praying  toward  that  holy  place. 
He  then  arose,  looking  eastward,  and  a  second 
time  blessed  the  people,  the  blessing  at  the  close 
being  substantially  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
preceding  prayer.  It  may  be  expedient  to  select 
some  particular  portions  of  it. 
26.  And  now,  0  God  of  Israel,  let  thy  word,  I 
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pray  thee,  be  verified,  which  thou  spakest  unto 
thy  servant  David  my  father.  The  reference  is 
to  the  great  promise,  2  Sam.  vii.  11-14.  It  was 
made  to  David  before  Solomon  was  born.  It 
began  to  be  verified  at  his  birth,  and  still  more 
on  his  completion  of  the  temple,  when  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  was  visible  in  it ;  but  it  pointed  to  a 
far  greater,  nobler,  and  more  extensive  kingdom 
than  was  embraced  by  the  dominion  of  that 
magnificent  monarch,  happy  and  extensive  as  his 
dominion  was  (ch.  iv.  20,  21).  He  had  probably 
been  taught  by  his  pious  father,  who  had  made 
him  well  acquainted  with  that  promise,  to  '  extend 
his  views  of  it  unto  the  distant  future ;  and  indeed 
he  appears, from  his  language  used  here— "will  Cod 
indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?"— to  have  been  con- 
scious that  his  own  achievements  were  unable  to 
exhaust  the  fulness  of  its  meaning.  For,  from  the 
announcement  of  that  promise,  the  Messiah  was 
expected  as  the  king,  the  king  of  Israel,  exalted  on 
the  throne  of  David,  and  in  virtue  of  His  close 
communion  with  the  Lord  Jehovah,  an  object  of 
universal  reverence,  exercising  justice  and  dis- 
pensing mercy  to  the  various  families  of  man ' 
(Hardwick,  'Christ  and  other  Masters,'  i.,  p. 
146). 

30.  hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling  place. 
That  house  of  prayer  which  Solomon  was  then 
dedicating  was  a  type  of  the  spiritual  temple 
afterwards  to  be  built  of  living  stones.  And  the 
purport  of  the  king's  petition,  which  was  after- 
wards answered  by  a  covenant  or  solemn  agree- 
ment (see  on  ch.  ix.  3),  was,  that  whatever  was 
spoken  in  the  earthly  temple  should  be  heard  and 
ratified  in  the  heavenly  temple. 
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When  *thy  people  Israel  be  smitten  down  before  the  enemy,  because 
they  have  sinned  against  thee,  and  •^ shall  turn  again  to  thee,  and 
confess  thy  name,  and  pray,  and  make  supplication  unto  thee  ^*^in  tliis 
house:  then  hear  thou  in  heaven,  and  forgive  the  sin  of  thy  people 
Israel,  and  bring  them  again  unto  the  land  wliich  thou  gavest  unto 
their  fathers. 

When  heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain,  because  they  have 
sinned  against  thee;  if  they  pray  toward  this  place,  and  confess  thy 
name,  and  turn  from  their  sin,  when  thou  afflictest  them :  then  hear  thou 
in  heaven,  and  forgive  the  sin  of  thy  servants,  and  of  thy  people  Israel, 
that  thou  ^  teach  them  ^the  good  way  wherein  they  should  walk,  and 
give  rain  upon  thy  land,  which  thou  hast  given  to  thy  people  for  an 
inheritance. 

If  Hhere  be  in  the  land  famine,  if  there  be  pestilence,  blasting, 
mildew,  locust,  or  if  there  be  caterpillar;  if  their  enemy  besiege  them  in 
the  land  of  their  ^^  cities;  whatsoever  plague,  whatsoever  sickness  there 

38  be  ;  what  prayer  and  supplication  soever  be  made  by  any  man,  or  by  all 
thy  people  Israel,  which  shall  know  every  man  the  plague  of  his  own 

39  heart,  and  spread  forth  his  hands  toward  this  house :  then  hear  thou  in 
heaven  thy  dwelling  place,  and  forgive,  and  do,  and  give  to  every  man 
according  to  his  ways,  whose  heart  thou  knowest ;  (for  thou,  even  thou 
only,  knowest  •'the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men;)  that  they  may 
fear  thee  all  the  days  that  they  live  in  the  land  which  thou  gavest  unto 
our  fathers. 

Moreover  concerning  a  stranger,  that  is  not  of  thy  people  Israel,  but 

42  cometli  out  of  a  far  country  for  thy  name's  sake;  (for  they  shall  hear  of 
thy  great  name,  and  of  thy  ^strong  hand,   and  of  thy  stretched-out 

43  arm ;)  when  he  shall  come  and  pray  toward  this  house :  hear  thou  in 
heaven  thy  dwelling  place,  and  do  according  to  all  that  the  stranger 
calleth  to  thee  for;  'that  all  people  of  the  earth  may  know  thy  name,  to 
fear  "'thee,  as  do  thy  people  Israel;  and  that  they  may  know  that  ^-this 
house,  which  I  have  builded,  is  called  by  tliy  name. 

If  thy  people  go  out  to  battle  against  their  enemy,  whithersoever  thou 
shalt  send  them,  and  shall  pray  unto  the  Lord  ^^toward  the  city  which 
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37.  If  there  be  in  the  land  famine,  if  there 
he  pestilence,  blasting,  mildew,  &c.  The  mildew 
vliich  committed  such  terrible  ravages  iu  their 
fields,  and  destroyed  their  cereal  crops,  produc- 
ing famine,  was  not  then  known  to  be  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  to  be  traceable,  as  modern  science  has 
taught  us  to  trace  it,  to  various  parasitic  fungi 
of  the  Uredo  and  Puccinia  families  (Balfour's 
'Biblical  Botany'),  but  was  ascribed  to  meteorologi- 
cal influences,  or  rather  regarded  as  a  ijestilence 
inflicted  by  the  direct  hand  of  God  (see  on  Lev. 
xxvi.  25  ;  Dent,  xxviii.  22,  uiion  the  threatenings 
in  which  passages  these  petitions  of  Solomon  are 
founded). 

41.  Moreover  concernins  a  stranger,  that  is 
not  of  thy  people  Israel.  Not  only  was  prayer 
made  in  that  house  to  be  answered,  but  the  peti- 
tions were  to  be  granted  in  so  conspicuous  a 
manner  that  their  accomplishment  was  to  become, 
even  to  unbelievers,  a  proof  of  Jehovah's  supreme 
existence  and  illimitable  power.  Solomon  in  this 
l>art  of  his  dedication-prayer  speaks  of  strangers, 
not  of  Israelitish  descent,  repairing  to  worship  God 
in  that  temple,  as  a  known  and  allowable  usage  (cf. 
Matt.  xxi.  1.3;  Mavkxi.  17).  There  were  probably 
a  great  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  Canaan 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  it  would  certainly  be  in- 
creased in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (see,  for  qer,  the 
liroselyte  sojourner,  on  Exod.  xii.  19,48,49;  Lev. 
S17 


xvii.  15;  xxiv.  22;  Xum.  i.x.  14:  and  for  toshah, 
or  zar,  the  dispersed  stranger,  on  Exod.  xii.  45; 
Lev.  xxii.  10;  Num.  i.  51).  'In  this  remarkable 
passage,  which  is  the  more  decisive  as  it  contains 
a  solemn  recognition  of  the  principles  and  objects 
of  the  Jewish  law,  proceeding  from  the  highest 
human  authority,  and  sanctioned  by  the  immediate 
approbation  of  God,  whose  glory  filled  the  house 
of  the  Lord  during  the  solemn  siii:)plication,  we 
perceive  it  clearly  laid  down,  not  only  that  the 
Jewish  scheme  was  adapted  and  designed  "  to 
make  all  the  people  of  the  earth  know  that  the 
Lord  was  God,  and  that  there  was  none  else;" 
but  also  that  the  stranger  from  the  remotest 
region,  who  should  be  led  to  believe  in  and  to 
worship  the  true  God,  was  not  only  i)ermitted, 
but  called  and  encouraged,  to  "  pray  toward  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,"  to  join  in  the  devotions  of 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  equally  with  them 
to  hope  for  the  Divine  favour,  and  the  acceptance 
of  his  prayers,  without  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
Jewish  state,  or  submitting  to  the  yoke  of  tije 
Mosaic  ritual  or  civil  law.  For  the  words  of 
Solomon  evidently  suppose  that  the  stranger 
whom  he  describes  as  thus  supplicating  (jod 
remained,  as  he  had  originally  been,  "not  of  the 
people  of  Israel'"  {Graves,  ii.,  p.  o6S). 

44:.  If  thy  people  go  out  to  battle  ...  46.  and 
thou  .  .  .  deliver  them  to  the  enemy,  so  that 
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thou  bast  chosen,  and  toward  the  liouse  that  I  have  built  for  thy  name: 
45  then  liear  thou  in  heaven  their  prayer  and  their  supplication,  and  maintain 

their  i*  cause. 
4G       If  they  sin  against  thee,  ("^for  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not,)  and 

thou  be  angry  with  them,  and  deliver  them  to  the  enemy,  so  that  they 

47  carry  them  away  captives  unto  the  land  of  the  enemy,  far  or  near;  yet 
"if  they  shall  ^^ bethink  themselves  in  the  land  whither  they  were  carried 
captives,  and  repent,  and  make  supplication  unto  thee  in  the  land  of  them 
that  carried  them  captives,  ^saying,  We  have  sinned,  and  have  done 

48  i^erversely,  we  have  coinmitted  wickedness;  and  so  'return  unto  thee  with 
all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  in  the  land  of  their  enemies  which 
led  them  away  captive,  and  'pray  unto  thee  toward  their  land  which 
thou  gavest  unto  their  fathers,  the  .city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  the 

49  house  which  I  have  built  for  thy  name:  then  hear  thou  their  prayer  and 
their  supplication  in  heaven  thy  dwelling  place,  and  maintain  their  ^'^ cause, 

50  and  forgive  thy  people  that  have  sinned  against  thee,  and  all  their  trans- 
gressions wherein  they  have  transgressed  against  thee,  and  "give  them 
compassion  before  them  who  carried  them  captive,  that  they  may  have 
compassion  on  them:  for  they  he  thy  people,  and  thine  inheritance,  which 
thou  broughtest  forth  out  of  Egypt,  from  the  midst  of  the  furnace  of  iron : 
that  thine  eyes  may  be  open  unto  the  supplication  of  thy  servant,  and 
iinto  the  supplication  of  thy  people  Israel,  to  hearken  unto  them  in  all 
that  they  call  for  unto  thee.  For  thou  didst  separate  them  from  among 
all  the  people  of  the  earth,  to  he  thine  inheritance,  as  thou  spakest  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  thy  servant,  when  thou  broughtest  our  fathers  out  of  Egypt, 
0  Lord  God. 

And  it  was  so,  that  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  praying  all  this 
prayer  and  supplication  unto  the  Lord,  he  arose  from  before  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  from  kneeling  on  his  knees  with  his  hands  spread  up  to  heaven. 

And  he  stood,  'and  blessed  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  with  a  loud 
voice,  saying,  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  that  hath  given  rest  imto  his  people 
Israel,  according  to  all  that  he  promised:  ''there  hath  not  ^''failed  one 
word  of  all  his  good  promise,  which  he  promised  by  the  hand  of  Moses  his 
servant.  The  Lord  our  God  be  with  us,  as  he  was  with  our  fathers:  ^let 
him  not  leave  us,  nor  forsake  us;  that  he  may  '"incline  our  hearts  unto 
him,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  keej?  his  commandments,  and  his 
statutes,  and  his  judgments,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers.  And  let 
these  my  words,  wherewith  I  have  made  supplication  before  the  Lord,  be 
nigh  unto  the  Lord  our  God  day  and  night,  that  he  maintain  the  cause 
of  his  servant,  and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israel  ^^a,t  all  times,  as  the 
matter  shall  require:  that  ^all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that 
^the  Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  is  none  else.     Let  your  "heart  therefore 
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they  carry  tliem  away,  &c.  This  does  not  refer 
to  the  natioual  captivity  in  Eabylon,  but  to  the 
smaller  'carrying  away,'  which  might,  and  prob- 
ably did,  occur  in  every  campaign ;  and  Solomon 
ineutions  the  case  of  those  Israelites  who,  by  the 
fate  of  war,  should  be  carried  a\yay  into  the 
enemies'  land  far  and  near  (Joel  iii.  4;  Amos  i. 
6-9),  being  delivered,  on  account  of  their  apostasies 
and  sins,  into  the  power  of  foreign  invaders  (see 
Judges,  passim).  Solomon  petitions  that  on  their 
bethinkingthemselvesorrcpenting,  the  Lord  M'ould 
liear  their  prayers,  directed  to  Him  in  that  temple 
(Dan.  vi.  10),  and  restore  them  to  liberty  and  their 
own  land.  It  is  evident  that  Solomon  knew  well 
the  condition  on  which  alone  they  could  enjoy 
possession  of  the  land.  He  speaks  as  one  who 
bad  not  the  least  idea  of  the  Jews  being  recalled, 
either  from  a  brief  or  a  protracted  captivity,  while 
thev  continued  in  the  sin  which  had  caused  their 
318 


captivity:  he  prays  for  their  restoration  only  in 
the  event  of  their  returning  unto  the  Lord  with 
all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul.  And  tliis 
language  of  his  was  evidently  borrowed  from  state- 
ments contained  in  the  books  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxx. 
1-3:  cf.  Neh.  i.  8,  9). 

59.  let  these  my  words  ...  be  nigh  unto  tho 
Lord  our  God.  In  drawing  to  a  close,  the  royal 
suppliant,  adverting  to  the  important  nature"  of 
the  petitions  he  had  preferred,  humbly  but  fer- 
vently prayed  that  they  might  be  accepted,  that 
he  maintain  the  cause  of  his  servant— ;.  e.,  of 
Solomon,  as  vv.  28,  29,  and  all  his  successors  ou 
the  throne  of  David,  and  the  cause  of  his  people 
Israel— according  to  their  necessities  and  wants  in 
the  contingent  eventualities  specified  in  the  praver. 
60.  That  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know 
that  the  Lord  is  God,  &c.— not  only  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  natioual  piety  and  righteousness,  but  by  tho 
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be  perfect  with  the  Lord  our  God,  to  walk  in  his  statutes,  and  to  keep 
his  commandments,  as  at  this  day. 

And  the  king,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  offered  sacrifice  before  the  Lord. 
And  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which  he  offered  unto 
the  Lord,  two  and  twenty  thousand  oxen,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  sheep.  So  the  king  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  dedicated  tlie 
house  of  the  Lord.  The  same  day  did  the  king  hallow  the  middle  of  the 
court  that  teas  before  the  house  of  the  Lord:  for  there  he  offered  burnt 
offerings,  and  meat  offerings,  and  the  fat  of  the  peace  offerings;  because 
the  brasen  altar  that  teas  before  the  Lord  was  too  little  to  receive  the 
burnt  offerings,  and  meat  offerings,  and  the  fat  of  the  peace  ofTerings. 

And  at  that  time  Solomon  held  "a  feast,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  a 
great  congregation,  from  *the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  "^the  river  of 
Egypt,  before  the  Lord  our  God,  seven  days  and  seven  days,  ^^(5?^  fourteen 
days.  On  the  eighth  day  he  sent  the  people  away:  and  they  ^^ blessed 
the  king,  and  went  unto  their  tents  joyful  and  glad  of  heart,  for  all  the 
goodness  that  the  Lord  had  done  for  David  his  servant,  and  for  Israel 
his  people. 

AND  '^  it  came  to  pass,  when  Solomon  had  finished  the  building  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  ^  and  the  king's  house,  and  all  '^  Solomon's  desire 
which  he  was  pleased  to  do,  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  the 
second  time,  ''as  he  had  appeared  unto  him  at  Gibeon. 
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consequent  tokens  of  the  divine  blessing  and  con- 
tinued protection  of  a  people  devoted  to  the  Lord. 
61.  Let  your  heart  therefore  be  perfect  [or  cSs*' 
mn;] — be  at  peace  with  God;   i.  e.,   consecrated, 

fiven  to  him.  The  solemn  devotion  was  concluded 
y  an  appropriate  exhortation  to  the  people  to 
maintain  a  sincere  and  steady  obedience  to  the 
divine  law. 

62-64.— His  Sacrifice  of  Peace  Offering. 

62.  the  king,  and  all  Israel  .  .  .  offered  sacri- 
fice before  the  Lord.  This  was  a  burnt  oSering 
with  its  accompaniments,  and  being  the  first 
laid  on  the  altar  of  the  tem])le,  was,  as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  the  tabernacle,  consumed  by 
miraculous  fire  from  heaven  (see  on  2  Chr.  vii.  12: 
cf.  Josephus,  '  Antitjuities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  iv.,  sec.  4.) 
On  remarkable  occasions  the  heathens  sacrificed 
hecatombs  (a  hundred),  and  even  chiliombs  (a 
thousand  animals) ;  but  the  public  sacrifices  offered 
by  Solomon  on  this  occasion  surpassed  all  tlve 
other  oblations  on  record,  without  taking  into 
account  those  presented  by  private  individuals, 
which  doubtless  amounted  to  a  large  additional 
number.  The  large  proportion  of  the  sacrilices 
were  peace  offerings,  which  afforded  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  festive  enjoyment.  An  objection 
has  been  raised  against  the  number  of  oxen  and 
sheep  sacrificed  on  this  occasion,  as  extravagant 
and  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  credibility.  The 
objection,  however,  will  appear  to  be  of  very 
little  weight,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
sacrificial  victims  were  not  offered  exclusively  on 
one  altar,  nor  on  one  day ;  for  not  only  M^as  the 
festival  continued  for  a  fortnight  (see  on  i\  65), 
but  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  extraordinary 
solemnity,  Solomon  did  doubtless,  on  Divine 
l>ermission  asked  and  granted,  'hallow  the  middle 
of  the  court'— i.  e.,  caused  additional  altars  to  be 
erected  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  perhaps 
in  some  adjoining  courts,  for  use  on  that  special 
occasion  only,  when  a  single  altar  was  inadeqtaate 
to  the  requirements.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
iu  conceiving  from  what  sources  so  vast  a  supply 
of  animals  for  sacrifice  was  obtained;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  piety  of  private  individuals  who. 
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as  already  noticed,  embraced  that  opportunity  of 
presenting  peace  offerings,  some  vassal  princes 
may,  like  Mesha,  king  of  Moab  (2  Ki.  iii.  4),  have 
rendered  their  tribute  to  Solomon  in  oxen  and 
sheep.  63.  So  the  king  and  all  the  children  of 
Israel  dedicated  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The 
dedication  was  not  a  ceremony  ordained  by  the 
law,  but  it  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  reverence  naturally  associated  with 
edifices  appropriated  to  Divine  worship.  64.  The 
same  day  did  the  king  hallow  the  middle  of  the 
court— z.  e.,  the  whole  extent  of  the  priests'  court, 
the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  though  large  (2  Chr. 
iv.  1),  being  totally  inadequate  for  the  vast  number 
of  sacrifices  that  distinguished  this  occasion.  It 
was  only  a  temporary  erection,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  an  extraordinary  season,  in  aid  of  tlie 
established  altar,  and  removed  at  the  conclusioa 
of  the  sacred  festivah 

65. — The  People  Joyful. 
65.  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the 
river  of  Egypt — i.  e.,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  the  people  flocked  from 
all  quarters,  seven  days  and  seven  days,  even 
fourteen  days.  The  first  seven  were  occupied 
with  the  dedication,  and  the  other  seven  devoted 
to  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (2  Chr.  vii.  9).  The 
jiarticular  form  of  expression  indicates  that  the 
fourteen  days  were  not  continuous,  and  that  some 
interval  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  great  day 
of  atonement  falling  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh 
month  (v.  2:  cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  27)^  and  the  last  day  of 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  on  the  twenty-third 
(2  Chr.  vii.  10),  when  the  people  returned  to  their 
homes  (lit.,  within  tents),  with  feelings  of  the 
greatest  joy  and  gratitude  "for  all  the  goodness 
that  the  Lord  haddoue  for  David  His  servant,  and 
for  Israel  His  people."  (See  further  as  to  the 
temple  and  the  dedication  of  it,  2  Chr.  iii. -viii.) 

CHAP.  IX.  1-9.— God's  Covenant  in  a  Second 
Vision  with  Solomon. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Solomon  had 
finished.  This  first  verse  is  connected  v/ith  the 
eleventh,  all  that  is  contained  between  vv.  2  10 
being  parenthetical.  2.  That  (rather  for)  the 
Lord  appeared.    Tiiis  appearance  was,  like  the 
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3  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  *I  have  heard  thy  prayer  and  thy  sup- 
plication that  thou  hast  made  before  me :  I  have  hallowed  this  house 
which  thou  hast  built,  •'"to  put  my  name  there  for  ever;  ^and  mine  eyes 

4  and  mine  heart  shall  be  there  perpetually.  And  if  thou  wilt  ''walk 
before  me,  as  David  thy  father  walked,  in  integrity  of  heart,  and  in 
uprightness,  to  do  according  to  all  that  I  have  commanded  thee,  and 

5  wilt  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments;  then  I  will  establish  the 
throne  of  thy  kingdom  upon  Israel  for  ever,  ^as  I  promised  to  David  thy 
father,  saying.  There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  upon  the  throne  of  Israel. 

6  But  Hi  ye  shall  at  all  turn  from  following  me,  ye  or  your  children,  and 
will  not  keep  my  commandments  and  my  statutes  which  I  have  set  before 

7  you,  but  go  and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them;  then  '^will  I  cut 
off  Israel  out  of  the  land  which  I  have  given  them ;  and  this  house, 
w4iich  I  have  hallowed  '  for  my  name,  will  I  cast  out  of  my  sight ;  '"^  and 

8  Israel  shall  be  a  proverb  and  a  byword  among  all  people:  and  "at  this 
house,  which  is  high,  every  one-  that  passeth  by  it  shall  be  astonished,  and 
shall  hiss;  and  they  shall  say,  "Wliy  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this 

9  land,  and  to  this  house  ?  And  they  shall  answer.  Because  they  forsook 
the  Lord  their  God,  who  brought  forth  their  fathers  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  have  taken  hold  upon  other  gods,  and  have  worshipped 
them,  and  served  them;  therefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  upon  them  all 
this  evil. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  when  Solomon  had 
built  the  two  houses,  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king's  house, 
(now  Hiram  the  king  of  Tyre  had  furnished  Solomon  with  cedar  trees 
and  fir  trees,  and  witli  gold,  according  to  all  his  desire,)  that  then  king 
12  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty  cities  ^  in  the  land  of  Galilee.  And  Hiram 
came  out  from  Tyre  to  see  the  cities  which  Solomon  had  given  him ;  and 
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former  one  at  Gibeon,  most  probably  made  in  a 
supernatural  vision,  and  on  the  night  immediately 
following  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (2  Chi-,  vii. 
12).  The  strain  of  it  corresponds  to  this  view,  for 
it  consists  of  direct  answers  to  his  solemn  in- 
angiiral  prayer:  v.  3  is  an  answer  to  ch.  viii.  29; 
vn.  4,  5,  are  an  answer  to  ch.  viii.  25,  26 ;  vv.  6-9,  to- 
ch.  viii.  33-40  (see  also  Dent.  xxix.  22-24). 

8.  this  house,  which  is  high—"  high,"^  either  in 
point  of  situation— foi-  it  was  built  on  a  hill,  and 
therefore  conspicuous  to  every  beholder;  or  "high" 
in  respect  to  privilege,  honour,  and  renown  ;  or 
this  house  'of  the  Most  High,'  notvvitlistanding 
all  its  beauty  and  magniticence,  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  remain  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion as  to  be  a  striking  monument  of  the  just 
judgment  of  God.  The  record  of  this  second 
vision,  in  which  were  rehearsed  the  conditions  of 
God's  covenant  with  Solomon,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  breaking  them,  is  inserted  here  as  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  narrative  about  to  be 
given  of  this  king's  commercial  enterprises  and 
ambitious  desire  for  worldly  glory.  For  this  king, 
by  encouraging  an  influx  of  foreign  people,  and 
a  taste  for  foreign  luxuries,  rapidly  corru]ited  Iiis 
own  mind,  and  those  of  his  subjects,  that  'they 
turned  from  following  God,  they  and  their 
children'  {v.  6). 

10-23.- The  Mutual  Presents  of  Solomon 
AND  Hiram. 

10.  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  Seven  and  a 
half  years  were  spent  in  building  the  temple  (ch. 
vi.  38),  and  twelve  and  a  half  or  thirteen  in  the 
erectioa  of  his  palace  (ch.  yii.  1;  2  Chr.  viii.  1). 
This  verse  is  only  a  recapitulation  of  the  first, 
necessary  to  recover  tlie  thread  of  connection  in 
the  narrative.  11.  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty 
cities  in  the  land  of  Galilee.  According  to  Jo- 
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sephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  3),  they 
were  situated  on  the  north-west  of  it,  adjacent  to 
Tyre.  Had  they  lain  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  promised  land,  they  could  not  have  been 
alienated  (Lev.  xxv.  23).  But  they  were  not 
within  the  territory  of  Israel,  nor  occupied  by 
Israelites  (2  Chr.  viii.  2),  but  were  inhabited  by 
Canaanite  heathens  (Judg.  iv.  2-13  ;  2  Ki.  xv.  29) ; 
and  being  on  the  border,  and  his  own  acquisition, 
Solomon  was  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them 
(Seidell,  '.De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gen.,'  lib.  vi.,  cap.  16). 
They  were  probably  given  to  Hiram,  whose  do- 
minions were  small,  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
imjwrtant  services  in  furnishing  workmen,  ma- 
terials, and  an  immense  quantity  of  wrovfiht  gold 
(r.  14),  for  the  temple  and  other  buildings.  The 
gold,  however,  as  others  think,  may  have  been 
the  amount  of  forfeits  paid  to  Solomon  by  Hiram 
for  not  being  able  to  answer  the  riddles  and 
apophthegms  with  which,  according  to  Josephus,  in 
their  private  correspondence,  the  two  sovereigns 
amused  themselves  (see  Josephus  as  above) — Hi- 
ram having  refused  these  cities,  probably  on 
account  of  their  inland  situation  making  them 
unsuitable  to  his  maritime  and  commercial  people. 
[He  called  them  the  land  of  Cabul,  7^3.  Gesenius 
quotes  Hiller,  in  'Onomast.,'  V.  T.,  who  takes  the 
name  as  contracted  for  ^i3n3,  participle  passive  of 
-3n,  as  something  exhaled,  as  nothing,  and  adds, 
that  something  like  this  was  perhaps  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  sacred  writer.  The  Septuagint  renders 
it  by  "Opiov,  as  if  their  Hebi-evv  text  had  read 
"r^^:!,  border,  coast.  This  is  a  much  more  feasible 
origin  of  the  name  than  the  former.  Josephus 
('Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  3)  says  that  Cabul, 
iu    the  Phceniciau   language,   signitied  what  Joes 
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13  they  '^pleased  him  not.  And  he  said,  What  cities  are  these  which  thou 
hast  given  ine,  my  brother?     And  he  called  them  the  land  of  ^Cabul 

14  unto  this  day.     And  Hiram  sent  to  the  king  sixscore  talents  of  gold. 

15  And  this  is  the  reason  of  ^the  levy  which  king  Solomon  raised;  for  to 
build  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  his  own  house,  and  ^Millo,  and  the 

16  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  ''Hazor,  and^Megiddo,  and  'Gezer.  For  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt  had  gone  up  and  taken  Gezer,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and 
"  slain  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and  given  it  for  a  present 

17  unto   his  daughter,   Solomon's  wife.      And  Solomon  built  Gezer,    and 

18  "Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  '"Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  in 

19  the  land,  and  all  the  cities  of  store  that  Solomon  had,  and  cities  for 
liis  chariots,  and  cities  for  his  horsemen,  and  *  that  which  Solomon 
desired  to  build  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Lebanon,  and  in  all  the  land  of  his 
dominion. 

And  all  the  people  that  icere  left  of  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Perizzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  wliich  tt-ere  not.  of  the  children  of  Israel,  their 
children  "*" that  were  left  after  them  in  the  land,  whom  ■  the  children  of 
Israel  also  were  not  able  utterly  to  destroy,  upon  those  did  Solomon  levy 
22  a  tribute  ^of  bond-service  unto  this  day.  But  of  the  children  of  Israel 
did  Solomon  "^ make  no  bondmen:  but  they  ?f^r^  men  of  war,  and  his 
servants,  and  his  princes,  and  his  captains,  and  rulers  of  his  chariots,  and 
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not  please],  SolomoQ  satisttecl  his  ally  in  some 
other  way;  and  taking  these  cities  into  his  own 
hands,  he  lirst  repaired  their  shattered  walls, 
then  filled  them  with  a  colony  of  Hebrews  (2 
Chr.  viii.  2).  They  were  snited  only  to  agrieul- 
tnrists :  the  soil  was  rich  and  loamy,  and  required 
lield  labour,  to  which  the  Tyrians  were  not 
inured.  The  refusal,  on  such  a  ground,  of  these 
Galilean  cities  did  not  impair  the  amicable  rela- 
tions that  subsisted  between  Solomon  and  Hiram 
(vv.  15-2G).  The  Septuagint  (Vatican)  omits  the 
whole  passage  contained  within  these  verses. 

15.  tMs  is  tlie  reason  of  the  levy.  A  levy  refers 
both  to  men  and  money ;.  and. the  necessity  for 
Solomon  making  it,  arose  from  the  many  gigantic 
works  he  undertook  to  erect.  Millo— part  of  the 
fort  of  Jerusalem,  on  mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  9 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  8);  or  a  row  of  stone  bastions  around 
mount  Zion,  Millo  being  the  great  corner-tower 
of  that  fortified  wall  (ch.  xi.  27;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem— either  repairing  some 
breaches  in  it  (ch.  xi.  27),  or  extending  it,  so  as  to 
inclose  mount  Ziou.  Hazor — fortified  on  account 
of  its  imjiortance  as  a  town  in  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  country.  Megiddo — now  Lej.jun — 
lying  in  the  great  caravan  road  between  Egypt 
•nnd  Damascus — was  the  key  to  the  north  of 
Palestine  by  the  western  lowlands,  and  therefore 
fortified.  Gezer— or  Gazer  [i.V}],  on  the  northern 
border  of  Benjamin,  in  the  Shephelah,  or  mari- 
time plain,  between  Beth-horon  the  nether  and 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  though  assigned  asf  a 
Ijevitical  city,  it: continued  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Canaanites.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
severe  contest  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  v.  25;  1  Chr.  xx.  4),  till  at 
last,  having  fallen  by  right  of  conquest  to  the 
king  of  Egypt,  who  for  some  cause  attacked  it,  it 
was  ^iven  by  him  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter,  and 
fortified  by  Solomon.  [The  sacking  of  Gezer  by 
the  Egyptian  monarch  is  rendered  in  the  Alex- 
andrine version  of  the  Septuagint  literally  from 
the  Hebrew  original,  as  in  our  own.  It  is  omitted 
in  the  Vatican  here,  but  is  narrated  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint addition  to  Josh.  xvi.  10,  where,  however, 
it  is  repi-esented  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites.]  17.  Betk-tioron  tUe  nether— 
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situated  on  the  way  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  and 
Gibeon  ;  it  required,  from  so  public  a  road,  to  be 
strongly  garrisoned.  18.  Baalatli— Baalbec,  called 
also  Aven,  or  On  (Amos  i.  5).  But  some  think 
that  Baalath  was  in  thesouth  of  Palestine,  near 
the  Shephelah,  or  Philistine  plain  (cf.  2  Chr.  viii. 
5).-  Tadmor — probably  from  [inxn]  palm,  a  city  of 
palms;  called  by  the  Greeks  Palmyra,  between 
Damascus  and  the  Euphrates — was  rebuilt  and 
fortified,  as  a  security  against  invasion  from 
Northern  Asia.  It  was  anciently  a  superb  city, 
ten  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  situated  in  a 
dreary  desert,  in  the  midst  of  barren,  uninhabited 
sands.  It  became  the  cai))tal  of  a  great  kingdom, 
the  emporium  of  the  Eastern  world;  and  its 
merchants  dealt  with  the  •  iToman  and  western 
nations  for  the  products  and  luxuries  of  India 
and  Arabia.  John  o/ ^  ??.^Joc/t  says  that  the  struc- 
tures here  erected  by  Solomon  must  have  been 
demolished  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  in  his  march 
to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  destroyed  this  city.  It 
is  now  a  mass  of  magnificent  ruins.  In  accom- 
plishing these  and  various  other  works  which  were 
carried  on  throughout  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
the  north,  where  Rezon  of  Damascus,  his  enemy, 
might  prove  dangerous,  he  employed  vast  numbers 
of  the  Canaanites  as  galley-slaves  (2  Chr.  i.  18), 
treating  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  do  the  drudgery  and  hard  labour,  while 
the  i  Israelites  were  only  engaged  in  honourable 
employment.  This-  policy  of  employing  the  de- 
scendants'of  the  Canaanites  as  serfs  to  labour  in 
gangs,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the- Mosaic 
legislation,  and  was  evidently  borrowed .  from 
Egypt.  Piepresentations  of  the  lowest  caste  em- 
ployed as  labourers  on  the  public  works,  as  the  Fel- 
lahs in  modern  Egypt,  are  abundant  on  the  an- 
cient monumental  paintings.  Those  remains  of 
the  Amorites  were  afterwards  called  "Solomon's 
servants  "  (Ezra  ,ii.  55-58),  and  are  supposed  by 
some  to  have  submitted  to  Solomon,  who,  on 
their  renouncing  idolatry,  followed  the  precedent 
of  the  Gibeonites  in  their  treatment.  But  proof 
is  wanting.  Solomon's  possession  of  Edom,  though 
a  small  territory,  gave  him  command  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  great  caravan  routes  into  the  country 
and  ports  of  Arabia^  while  his  acquisition  of  the 
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23  his  horsemen.  These  were  the  chief  of  the  officers  that  were  over  Solo- 
mon's work,  five  hundred  and  fifty,  which  bare  rule  over  the  people  that 
wrought  in  the  w^ork. 

24  But  Pharaoh's  daughter  came  up  out  of  the  city  of  David  unto  "her 

25  house  which  Solomon  liad  built  for  her:  then  *did  he  build  Millo.  And 
three  times  in  a  year  did  Solomon  offer  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings 
upon  the  altar  which  he  built  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  burnt  incense  ^upoii 
the  altar  that  was  before  the  Lord.     So  he  finished  the  house. 

26  And  king  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  in  '^Ezion-geber,  which  is 

27  beside  Eloth,  on  the  ^shore  of  the  Eed  sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  And 
''Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the 

28  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon.  And  they  came  to  '^Ophir,  and  fetched 
from  thence  gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to 
king  Solomon. 

10     AND  when  the  "queen  of  Sheba  heard  of  the  fame  of  Solomon, 

concerning  the  name  of  the  Lord,  she  came  ''to  "prove  him  with  hard 

2  questions.     And  she  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great  train,  with 

camels  that  bare  spices,  and  very  much  gold,  and  precious  stones:  and 
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Paran  mountains  secnred  him  the  extensive  Gver- 
land  commerce  to  Egypt  and  Piioenicia  {Drew's 
'Scripture  Lauds,'  p.  131). 

23.  These  were  the  chief  of  the  officers— (see  on 
2Chr.  viii.  10.) 

24-28.— Solomon's  Yearly  Sacmpices. 

25.  three  times  in  a  year — viz.,  at  the  pass- 
over,  pentecost,  and  feast  of  tabernacles  (2  Ohr. 
viii.  13 ;  xxxi.  3).  did  Solomon  offer  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  peace  offerings  .  ,  .  and  he  burnt 
incense  upon  the  altar  [ni'?j;  rhvn,  he  caused  to 
ascend;  "I'Qp.ni  (Hiphil),  and  he  burnt  incense] — 
i,  e.,  not  personally,  but  through  the  official  instru- 
mentality of  Azariah  (ch.  iv.  2:  cf.  1  jDhr.  vi. 
10),  or  of  some  of  the  other  priests.  He  could 
not  without  the  most  daring  presumption  have 
encroached  upon  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
priesthood  (cf.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  lG-23).  The  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  these  two  verses  form  a 
proper  conclusion  to  the  record  of  his  buildings, 
and  show  that  his  design  in  erecting  those  at 
Jerusalem  was  to  remedy  defects  existing  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  (see  on  ch.  iii. 
1-4). 

26.  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth.  These 
were  neighbouring  ports  at  tlie  head  of  the 
eastern  or  Elauitic  branch  of  the  lied  Sea.  Tyrian 
ship-carpenters  and  sailors  were  sent  there  for 
Solomon's  vessels,  (see  on  2  Ohr.  viii.)  "Ezion- 
geber" — i.  e.,  the  giant's  baekljone  ;  so  called  from 
a  reef  of  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
"Eloth" — Elim,  or  Elath  ;  i.e.,  'the  trees:'  a 
grove  of  terebinths  still  exists  at  the  head  of  the 
guW.  28.  Ophir— a  general  name,  like  the  East 
or  _West  Indies  with  us,  for  all  ■  the  southern 
regions  lying  on  the  African,  Arabian,  or  Indian 
seas,  so  far  as  at  that  time  known.  Some  con- 
sider the  name  as  specially  applicable  to  Ceylon. 
gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents — (see'  on 
2  Chr.  viii.  18.)  At  125  lbs.  Troy,  or  1,500  ounces 
to  the  talent,  and  £4  to  the  ounce,  this  would 
make  £2,604,000. 

CHAP.  X.  1-13.— The  Queen  of  Sueba  ad- 
mires THE  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

1.  the  queen  of  Sheba.  As  to  where  her 
country  was,  some  think  it  wasthe  Sabean  king- 
dom of  Yemen,  of  which  the  capital  was  Saba 
(Mariaba,  according  to  Eratosthenes;  Sabatha, 
according  to  Ptolemy, •  Mareb  and  Saba,  or  Azab, 
according  to  the  natives),  in  Arabia  Felix;  others, 
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that  it  was  in  African  Ethiopia— «.  e.,  Abyssinia — 
towards  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  opinions 
preponderate  in  favour  of  the  former.  This  view 
harmonizes  with  the  language  of  our  Lord,  as 
Yemen  means  '  south  ; '  and  this  country,  extend- 
ing to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  might  in 
ancient  times — i.  e.,  in  our  Lord's  age,  when  the 
boundaries  of  the  known  land  southward  were 
Raptam,  or  Prassum—hQ  considered  "the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth."  [The  principal  reasons  for 
concluding  that  the  queen  came  from  this  district 
of  Arabia  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :— First, 
the  presents  she  brought  to  Solomon  were  pro- 
ducts of  that  country,  as  stated  by  Strabo,  Plimj, 
and  others  ;  secondly,  the  expression,  ^a<Ti\i<7aa 
votOv,  "queen  of  the  south  "  (Matt.  xii.  42)  cor- 
responds with  the  Hebrew  Teman,  the  Arabic 
Yemen ;  thirdly,  the  phrase,  ck  twu  Trefi&Twv 
T?;s  -yJ/s,  in  the  same  passage  of  Matthew,  corro- 
borates this  view  ;  fourth,  the  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  as  well  as  Christian  Church,  together 
with  the  opinions  of  Arabian  writers,  tend 
unitedly  in  the  same  direction.  (See  the  subject 
discussed  at  large  in  Forster's  '  Ai-abia,'  and 
in  Bruce' s  'Travels  in  Abyssinia.')]  heard  of 
the  fame  of  Solomon— doubtless  by  the  Ophir 
fleet,  concerning  the  name  of  tlie  Lord— mean- 
ing cither  his  great  knowledge  of  God,  or  the 
extraordinary  things  which  God  had  done  for 
him.  hard  questions— enigmas,  or  riddles.  The 
Orientals  delight  in  this  species  of  intellectual 
exercise,  and  test  wisdom  by  the  power  and 
readiness  to  solve  them.  2.  a  very  great  train, 
with  camels.  These  animals  could  not  have 
come  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  both 
on  account  of  the  immense  deserts  that  inter- 
vened and  the  hostile  opposition  of  countless 
tribes.  A  long  train  of  those  beasts  of  burden 
forms  the  .common  way  of  travelling  in  Arabia  ; 
and  the  presents  specified  consist  of  the  native 
produce  of  that  country.  Of  course,  a  royal 
equipage  would  be  larger  and  more  imposing  than 
an  ordinary  caravan,  spices.  Arabia  surpassed 
every  other  country  in  the  world  for  the  richness 
of  its  spices.  Miltm,  in  alluding  to  these  fra- 
grant products,  -speaks  of  the  breezes  which  waft 
far  out  to  s©a 

'  Rabsean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest' 

Amongst  these  spices  would  be  myrrh,  a  product 
of  Arabia  Felix,  no  less  than  of  Abyssinia,  being 
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admii'ation  of  Solomon. 


when  she  was  come  to  Solomon,  she  communed  with  him  of  all  that  was 

3  in  her  heart.     And  Solomon  ''told  her  all  her  ^questions:  there  was  not 

4  any  thing  liid  from  the  king,  which  he  told  her  not.     And  when  the 
queen  of  Sheba  had  seen  all  Solomon's  wisdom,  and  the  house  that  he 
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the  resinous  gum  of  an  odoriferous  shrub,  valued 
as  a  favourite  perfume,  and  frequently  given  in 
ancient  times  as  a  present,  on  account  of  its 
rarity  and  usefulness  ;  spikenard,  an  unguent 
extracted  from  a  s]iecies  of  valerian,  which  grows 
on  tlie  high  and  arid  pastures  of  India  ;  the  sweet 
cane,  the  aromatic  calamus  of  India ;  cinnamon, 
procured  from  Ceylon  ;  and  cassia,  another  species 
of  cinnamon,  from  the  Malabar  coast.  All  these 
highly  prized  spices,  which  were  either  the  native 
produce  of  Arabia,  or,  being  brought  to  the  ports 
of  that  country  by  the  Ophir  merchantmen,  were 
carried  into  every  part  of  the  land  by  tlie  trading 
caravans,  were  brought  to  8olomon  by  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  as  presents,  which  she  knew  would  be 
acceptable  to  that  prince.  3.  And  Solomon  told  her 
all  lier  questions  [nnan]— matters,  subjects  of 
conversation,  including  the  [niTn]  hard  questions 
(v.  1);  solved  all  her  enigmas,  riddles  (in  this 
sense  the  words  are  used,  Judg.  xiv.  r2-14) — a 
species  of  occupation  or  fa\"ourite  pastime,  on 
which  the  greatest  and  wisest  people  of  the  East 
have  in  all  ages  delighted  to  exercise  their  genius 
and  their  wit.  That  the  queen  of  Sheba's  ques- 
tions were  neither  of  a  learned  nor  philosophical 
cast,  related  neitlier  to  moral  principles  nor 
religious  mysteries,  but  were  nothing  else  than 
enigmas  and  riddles,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  testimony  of  /ose^^/ii/s  ('Antiquities,'  b.  viii., 
ch.  v.,  sec.  3),  already  referred  to,  who  informs  us 
that  the  wise  monarch  of  Israel  used  to  relieve 
his  graver  cares  by  corresponding  about  these 
agreeable  triHes,  both  with  king  Hiram  and 
another  Tyrian  of  great  celebrity  for  his  activity, 
skill,  and  acuteness  in  such  puzzling  subjects,  as 
also  by  the  well-known  fact  that  they  form  a 
favourite  source  of  enjoyment  with  the  higher 
circles  in  many  countries  of  the  East  at  the 
present  day.  The  Talmud,  among  the  wild  and 
foolish  fictions  with  which  that  collection  abounds, 
relates  many  stories  of  Solomon,  whom  the  blind 
admiration  of  his  countrymen  has  made  to  play 
as  romantic  a  part  as  their  Arabian  and  Persian 
neighbours  have  assigned  in  their  well-known 
tales,  to  the  most  renowned  of  the  caliphs.  Of  a 
l^rince  so  greatly  loved  and  admired  as  Solomon 
was  by  his  contemporaries,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  natural  to  sujipose  that  many  anec- 
dotes, illustrative  of  the  brilliancy  and  acuteness 
of  his  mind,  would  be  circulated  in  his  day,  and 
be  fondly  transmitted  from  father  to  son  as 
memorials  of  a  great  monarch,  in  whose  reign 
they  could  boast  of  having  lived  ;  but  whether 
the  stories  ascribed  to  him  in  this  strange  mis- 
cellany refer  to  events  which  actually  occurred, 
and  which  became  afterwards  a  part  of  the  tradi- 
tionary legends  of  the  country,  or  whether  they 
are  pure  inventions  of  the  Eabbis,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  determine.  Out  of  this  immense  mass 
of  stories  and  anecdotes  the  following  is  selected 
as  bearin»  upon  the  illustration  of  this  passage, 
and  furnishing  a  sample  of  'the  hard  questions 
with  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  proved '  Solomon. 
The  legend  informs  us  that  the  queen  having 
exhausted  her  whole  collection  of  "questions," 
which  she  had  studiously  made  of  the  most 
difficult  kind,  but  which  the  quick  and  penetrat- 
ing mind  of  Solomon  easily  unravelled,  determined 
on  making  her  last  and  greatest  effort,  by  which 
she  persuaded  herself  she  would  bring  to  a  stand 
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the  hitherto  invincil)le  powers  of  the  monarch. 
She  formed  a  nosegay  of  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  exotics,  such  as  were  growing  in  the 
pleasant  gardens  of  the  palace,  and  with  the 
names  and  the  hues  of  which  she  knew  the  royal 
student  of  nature  to  be  well  acquainted.  In  the 
construction  of  this  artificial  bouquet,  she  had 
exhausted  all  the  resources  of  art  to  render  it  a 
perfect  imitation  of  natural  beauty,  and,  carefully 
concealing  from  all  but  her  immediate  attendants 
the  secret  of  its  origin,  she  arranged  and  brought 
it  out  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  by  the  eye  whether  it  was  a  production  of 
nature  or  of  art.  It  remained  only  to  choose  a 
proper  time,  when  the  king  might  be  taken  by 
surprise,  for  the  trial  of  her  ingenious  stratagem ; 
and  fixing  therefore  on  the  hour  when  Solomon 
was  seated  amid  a  circle  of  his  courtiers  at  tlie 
gate  of  his  palace,  in  the  course  of  his  daily 
administration  of  justice,  she  presented  herself 
abruptly  before  him,  and  holding  up  her  nosegay 
at  such  a  distance  that  no  scent,  had  there  been 
any,  could  have  been  perceived,  she  challenged 
him  to  tell  her  whether  it  was  natural  or  artificial. 
The  king  looked  intently  at  the  splendid  bouquet, 
but  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  The  whole  divan 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unexi)ected 
occurrence — the  first  time  they  had  ever  seen  their 
king  in  perplexity— and  waiting  in  silence,  trembled 
for  the  honour  of  their  prince,  when,  happily 
looking  around  in  his  distress  from  the  open 
scaffolding  that  formed  his  tribunal,  he  espied  a 
swarm  of  bees  fluttering  about  some  wild  flowers, 
and  causing  the  nosegay,  without  declaring  his 
object,  to  be  placed  on  the  meadow,  he  soon  beheld 
them,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  refuse  to 
alight  on  the  queen's  bouquet,  thus  giving  the  most 
decisive  evidence  that  it  was  a  work  of  art.  His 
triumph  was  complete;  the  whole  court  rang  with 
applause  at  the  sagacity  of  the  king ;  and  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  when  she  saw  this  fresh  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  "  had  no  more  siiirit  in 
her."  there  was  not  any  thing  hid  from  the  king, 
which  he  told  her  not— i.e.,  there  were  none 
of  the  questions  she  put  to  the  king,  nor  of  the 
subjects  she  consulted  him  about,  which  he  did 
not  understand,  nor  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  royal  visitor.  4.  And  when  the  queen  of 
Sheba  had  seen  all  Solomon's  wisdom  {f\thtt'  ni33n] 
— the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Under  this  word  the 
Hebrews  comprehended  a  very  large  circle  of 
mental  endowments  and  useful  qualities— not  only 
speculative,  but  practical  knowledge  ;  and  there- 
fore the  queen  of  Sheba's  admiration  must  be 
considered  as  directed  to  the  whole  economy  of 
his  government ;  the  comprehensive  plans  he 
formed  for  engaging  the  industry  of  his  subjects 
at  home,  and  for  introducing  rivers  of  wealth 
into  his  kingdom  through  the  channels  of  foreign 
commerce ;  the  order  that  reigned  in  the  vast 
establishments  of  the  palace  and  the  temple;  his 
exquisite  skill  in  the  fine  arts,  the  literary  works 
he  composed  displaying  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  entire  range  of  the  natural  science  of  his  age ; 
and  the  penetrating  insight  he  possessed  into 
the  principles  of  human  nature :  all  these  this 
Arabian  princess  had  opportunities  of  witnessing 
during  her  sojourn  at  the  court  of  Jerusalem. 
and  the  house  that  he  had  buUt  [n'^ni,  and  the 
palace  (kct'  e^oxnv),  as   distinguiehed  from  the 
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5  had  built,  and  the  meat  of  his  table,  and  the  sitting  of  his  servants,  and 
the  2 attendance  of  his  ministers,  and  their  apparel,  and  his  ^cup-bearers, 
"^and  his  ascent  by  which  he  went  up  unto  the  house  of  the  Lokd;  there 
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temple,  -which  is  called  n^n^  n;?].  5.  And  the 
meat  of  his  table— including  the  immense  amount, 
variety,  and  luxuriousness  of  the  daily  provisions 
(cf.  ch.  iv.  22,  23),  as  well  as  the  sumptuous 
splendour  of  the  equipage  at  the  royal  table 
(v.  21).    and  the  sitting  of  his  servants  [nc-im 

v-t3]?]— and  the  seat  of  his  servants ;  i.  e.,  the 
particular  place  assigned  to  each  according  to 
gradation;  or  the  collective  pody  of  his  servants 
(cf.  Ps.  i.  1,  where  the  original  word  is  used  to 
denote  a  session  or  assembly),  with  the  tout  ensemble 
of  the  household  economy,  and  particularly  the 
orderly  manner  of  the  domestic  arrangement  iu 
the  servants'  halls  and  at  the  vai-ious  tables  in  the 
court.  An  oriental  sovereign  always  possesses  a 
vast  number  of  servants  ;  but  whether  we  con- 
sider his  large  and  luxurious  table,  the  extent  of 
his  harem,  the  magnificent  edifices  he  reared,  and 
the  spacious  pleasure-grounds  he  maintained,  the 
numerous  stud  iu  the  king's  mews  (see  Josephus, 
'Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  3),  besides  the 
long  retinue  of  liveried  lackeys  that  composed 
his  official  equipage,  Solomon  must  have  had 
an  enormous  number  of  domestics,  natives  and 
foreigners  (see  on  their  difTerent  names  and  condi- 
tions among  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xiv.  14 ;  xv.  3  ; 
xvii.  12,  Zi ;  Num.  xxxi.  11, 26, 35;  Dent.  xx.  14 ;  xxi. 
10).    and  the  attendance  of  his  ministers  [nopoi 

vnntJ'JD]— and  the  standing,  the  station,  of  his 
ministers,  denoting  probably  not  only  the  grad- 
iiated  position  occupied  by  each  at  the  xmblic 
levees,  but,  iu  a  wider  sense,  the  posts  held  in 
the  court  and  government,  and  their  apparel. 
While  that  of  Solomon  himself  was  gorgeous,  his 
royal  robes  beiug  iisually  of  very  rich  stuffs, 
white  (Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  vii., 
sec.  3),  the  dress  of  his  attendants  also  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  elaborateness  and  splendour. 
In  particular,  in  his  daily  x^rogresses  to  his  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds,  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  retinue  of  riders,  young  men  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  eminent  for  their  tall  and 
handsome  figure,  their  long  luxuriant  hair  hang- 
ing over  their  shoulders,  profusely  sprinkled  with 
gold  dust,  while  their  persons  were  attired  in 
costly  garments  of  Tyrian  purple,  with  the  addi- 
tional accoutrements  of  armour  and  bow.  and 
his  cup-hearers  [vj^t^-Di].  Our  translators,  fol- 
lowing the  Septuagint  [which  has  xous  olvoxoov^ 
auToD],  have  considered  that  butlers  are  meant. 
The  cup-bearer  certainly  was  an  office  of  great 
importance  and  iufiuence  in  the  palace  of  ancient 
Oriental  sovereigns  (Neh.  i.  11),  and  might  be 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  a  separate  notice. 
[Keil,  however,  reads,  ns-pD ;  denoting  turned 
work.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  ch.  vi.  23,  28; 
Exod.  XXV.  18;  while  it  is  used.  Gen.  xl.  21,  to 
denote  the  care  of  drinking  vessels ;  so  that  he 
understands  it,  with  the  Chaldee  version,  as  re- 
ferring to  the  furnishing  and  contents  of  the 
wine  cellar.]  and  his  ascent  by  which  he  went 
up  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord  \ph^.i  "i^;)*  in'73;'! 
•^'p\  l^'i?.  The  Septuagint  renders  this  clause,  Kal 
Ti)V  oXoKaVTwaiv  uv-tov  vv  avetpepeu  ev  o'Lkw  Kvptov, 
and  the  holocaust  (burnt  offering)  which  he  offered 
in  the  house  of  the  LordJ.  The  ChrJdee,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  versions  give  a  similar  translation,  and 
so  also  does  iyM^Aer  iu  his  German  Bible.  Under 
the  burnt  offering,  as  the  principal,  the  other 
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sacrifices  are  understood  to  be  comprehended ; 
and,  in  his  construction  of  the  temple,  and  the 
order  of  the  sacred  service,  which  doubtless  would 
be  objects  of  interest  to  the  queen  of  Sheba,  she 
would  be  accompanied  by  Solomon,  who  would 
furnish  all  necessary  information  as  to  the  nature, 
reason,  or  symbolical  import  of  the  various  ofi'er- 
ings.  This  translation,  however,  though  strenu- 
ously maintained  by  eminent  writers  as  giving  the 
true  meaning  of  the  passage,  is  not  generally 
acquiesced  in ;  and  the  view  most  favoured  by 
modern  scholars  is,  that  it  contains  a  reference  to 
the  famous  viaduct  which  Solomon  made  from 
his  palace  in  the  city  of  David  to  the  temple  (2 
Chr.  ix.  4).  Mr.  Williams  ('Holy  City')  is  of 
opinion  that  this  approach  was  formed  by  au 
earthen  mound,  and  identifies  it  with  the  street 
extending  from  the  bazaars  to  the  western  gate  of 
the  Har.im — the  usual  way  of  descent  to  the  Place 
of  Wailing.  But  if  this  "  ascent"  was  only  an 
elevated  bank  of  earth,  which  was  formed  with 
labour  and  expense,  to  fill  up  the  ravine  between 
the  two  hills,  she  must  have  been  very  inexperi- 
enced indeed  when  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a  construction  so 
common.  It  was  not,  however,  a  mound  or  cause- 
way, but  a  viaduct,  spanned  by  arches,  and  de- 
scribed elsewhere  as  a  "  covert  for  the  sabbath, 
and  the  king's  entry  without"  (2  Ki.xvi.  18)— i.e., 
his  private  entrance  into  the  temple,  which 
formed  au  object  of  such  unbounded  admiration 
to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (cf.  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16).  To 
Dr.  Hohinson,  the  celebrated  American  traveller, 
the  Christian  world  is  indebted,  not  only  for  tlie 
discovery  of  it,  but  for  directing  attention  to  the 
purpose  of  the  erection.  Having  observed  some 
of  the  huge  stones  jutting  out  from  the  western 
walls,  he  imagined  at  first  that  this  mural  disloca- 
tion had  been  produced  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, or  some  violent  commotion.  But  on 
further  examination,  he  found  that  the  stones 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  an  arch,  and  at 
length  was  forced  to  conclude  that  this  arch  must 
have  formed  part  of  the  Bridge,  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  led  from  this  part  of  the  temple  to 
the  Xystus  on  Zion.  '  The  traces  of  this  arch  are 
too  distinct  and  definite  to  be  mistaken.  Its 
southern  side  is  39  English  feet  distant  from  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  area,  and  the  arch 
itself  measures  51  feet  along  the  wall.  Thi-ee 
courses  of  its  stones  still  remain,  of  which  one  is 
5  feet  4  inches  thick,  and  the  other  not  much  less. 
One  of  the  stones  is  20A  feet  long,  another  245 
feet,  and  the  7'est  in  like  proportion.  The  part  of 
the  curve  or  arc  which  remains  is  of  course  but 
a  fragment ;  but  of  this  fragment  the  chord 
measures  12  feet  6  inches,  the  sine  11  feet 
10  inches,  and  the  cosine  3  feet  10  inches.  The 
distance  from  this  point  across  the  valley  of 
the  Tyropceon  to  the  precipitous  natural  rock  of 
Zion  we  measured,  and  found  it  to  be  350  feet,  or 
about  116  yards.  This  gives  the  proximate  length 
of  the  ancient  bridge  (Josephus,  "Antiquities,"  b. 
xiv.,  ch.  iv.,  sec.  2;  "Jewish  Wai-s,"  b.  i.,  ch.  7, 
sec.  2;  ii.,  16,  3;  vi.,  6,  3;  vi.,  8,  1).  Captain 
Wilson,  who  is  employed  liy  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Society,  has  discovered  one  of  the  arches  of 
this  bridge  in  a  good  state  of  pi'eservation.  The 
span  of  this  arch  is  between  forty  and  fifty  feet, 
composed  of  large  stones,  like  those  seen  at  the 
Jewish  Wailing  Place.  As  to  the  immense  stones 
used  in  the  arch,  the  fire  with  which  the  Chaldeans 
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G  was  no  more  spirit  in  her.     And  she  said  to  the  king,  It  was  a  true 
^report  that  I  heard  in  mine  own  land  of  thy  ^acts,  and  of  thy  wisdom. 

7  Howbeit  I  believed  not  the  words,  until  I  came,  and  mine  eyes  had  seen 
it;  and,  behold,  the  half  was  not  told  me:  ^thy  wisdom  and  prosperity 

8  exceedeth  the  fame  which  I  heard.     Happy  ^m'e  thy  men,  happy  are 
these  thy  servants,  which  stand  continually  before  thee,  and  that  hear 

9  thy  wisdom.     Blessed  -/"be  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  delighted  in  thee,  to 
set  thee  on  the  throne  of  Israel :  because  the  Lord  loved  Israel  for  ever, 

10  therefore  ^made  he  thee  king,  ''to  do  judgment  and  justice.  And  she 
gave  the  king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of  spices  very 
great  store,  and  precious  stones:  there  came  no  more  such  abundance  of 
spices  as  these  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon. 

1 1  And  Hhe  navy  also  of  Hiram,  that  brought  gold  from  •^Ophir,  brought 

12  in  from  Ophir  great  plenty  of  '^almug  trees,  and  precious  stones.  And 
*the  king  made  of  the  almug  trees  ^pillars  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
for  the  king's  house,  harps  also  and  psalteries  for  singers:  there  came  no 

13  such  almug  trees,  nor  were  seen  unto  this  day.  And  king  Solomon  gave 
unto  the  queen  of  Sheba  all  her  desire,  whatsoever  she  asked,  besides  that 
which  Solomon  gave  her  ^of  his  royal  bounty:  so  she  turned,  and  went 
to  her  own  country,  she  and  her  servants. 

14  Now  the  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon  in  one  year  was  six 

15  hundred  threescore  and  six  talents  of  gold,  besides  that  he  had  of  the 
merchant-men,  and  of  the  traffic  of  the  spice-mercliants,  and  'of  all  the 
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destroyed  the  first  temple  would  not  affect  these 
foundations ;  uor  is  it  probable  that  a  feeble 
colony  of  returning  exiles  could  have  accomplished 
works  like  these.  There  is  therefore  little  room 
for  hesitation  in  referring  them  back  to  the  clays 
of  Solomon '('Biblical  Researches,'  i.,  pp.  425-428; 
Drew's  'Scripture  Lands,'  p.  161,  note  30  ;  '  Hand- 
book of  Syria  and  Palestine,'  p.  120;  'Tent  and 
Khan,'  p.  275).  there  was  no  more  spirit  in 
her— (cf.  Dan.  x.  17.)  6.  It  was  a  true  report, 
&c.  The  proofs  she  obtained  of  Solomon's 
wisdom,  not  from  his  conversation  only,  but 
also  his  works ;  the  splendour  of  his  iialace,  the 
economy  of  his  kitchen  and  table,  the  order 
of  his  court,  the  gradations  and  gorgeous 
costume  of  his  servants — above  all,  the  arched 
viaduct  that  led  from  his  yialace  to  the  temple 
(2  Ki.  xvi.  IS),  and  the  remains  of  which  have 
been  recently  discovered— overwhelmed  her  with 
astonishment.  9.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God 
— (see  on  ch.  v.  7.)  It  is  quite  possible,  as  Jewish 
writers  say,  that  this  queen  was  converted, 
through  Solomon's  influence,  to  the  woi'ship  of 
the  true  God.  But  there  is  no  record  of  her 
making  any  gift  or  offering  in  the  tempi*.  10.  she 
gave  the  king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents 
of  gold— £720,000.  These  and  other  presents  she 
brought  were  not  as  tribute,  but  tokens  of  amity 
(cf.  2  Chr.  ix,  23,  24). 

11.  almug  trees— or  algum.  Parenthetically, 
along  with  the  valuable  presents  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  is  mentioned  a  foreign  wood,  which  was 
brought  in  the  Ophir  ships.  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  sandal-wood,  the  produce  of 
a  low  shrub,  resembling  the  privet,  remarkable 
for  the  fragrance  of  the  central  iiarts  of  the 
stem  near  the  root,  and  brought  from  some 
district  of  India,  where  it  is  still  very  abun- 
dant ;  by  others,  supposed  to  be  the  Deodar 
(Cednis  deodara),  a  species  of  fragrant  fir,  much 
used  in  India  for  sacred  and  important  works. 
Solomon  used  it  as  well-fitted  by  its  red  colour 
to  be  ornamental  for  stairs  in  his  temple  and 
palace  (2  Chr.  ix.  11),  but  chiefly  for  musical 
instruments.  'Sandal- wood  is  found  indigenous 
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on  the  coast  of  Malabar  only;  and  one  of  its 
numerous  names  there  and  in  Sanscrit  is  Val- 
gid/ca,— clearly  the  name  which  Jewish  and  Phoe- 
nician merchants  corrupted  into  algum,  and 
which  in  Hebrew  was  still  further  changed  in 
alimiff'  (Max  Midler,  'Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,'  pp.  189-191).  13.  all  her  desire, 
whatsoever  she  asked,  besides— i.  €.,  Solomon 
not  only  gave  his  illustrious  guest  all  the  insight 
and  ioformation  she  wanted,  but,  according  to 
the  Oriental  fashion,  which  is  to  ask  or  specify 
certain  objects  which  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
obtain,  gave  her  ample  remuneration  for  the  pre- 
sents she  had  brought— z.  p.,  besides  his  pi-esents 
in  return  for  hers,  made  a  free  donation  of  what- 
ever she  liked. 

14-29.— His  Riches. 

14.  Now  the  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solo- 
mon in  one  year— 0(36  talents,  equal  to  £3,996,000. 
The  sources  whence  this  was  derived  are  not 
mentioned ;  nor  was  it  the  full  amount  of  his 
revenue;  for  this  was  "besides  that  he  had  of 
the  merchant-men,  and  of  the  traffic  of  the  spice- 
merchauts,  and  of  all  the  kings  of  Arabia,  and  of 
the  governors  of  the  country."  The  great  en- 
couragement he  gave  to  commerce  was  the  means 
of  enriching  his  royal  exchequei-.  By  the  fortifi- 
cations M'hich  he  erected  in  various  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  and  particularly  at  such  places  as 
Thapsacus,  one  of  the  passages  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  at  Tadmor,  in  the  Syrian  desert,  he  gave 
complete  security  to  the  caravan  trade  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Arab  marauders  ;  and  it  was 
reasonable  that,  in  return  for  this  protection, 
he  should  exact  a  certain  toll  or  duty  for  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods.  A  considerable 
revenue,  too,  would  arise  from  the  use  of  the 
store  cities  and  khans  he  built ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  those  cities  were  emporia  where 
the  caravan  merchants  unloaded  their  bales  of 
spices  and  other  commodities,  and  sold  them  to 
the  king's  factors,  who,  according  to  the  modei-u 
practice  in  the  East,  retailed  them  in  the  Western 
markets  at  a  profit.  '  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  tributary  kings,  and  from  the  governors  of 
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16  kiugs  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  ^^governors  of  the  country.  And  king 
Solomon  made  two  hundred  targets  0/ beaten  gold:  six  hundred  shekels 

17  of  gold  went  to  one  target.  And  he  made  '"three  hundred  shields  of 
beaten  gold;  three  pound  of  gold  went  to  one  shield:  and  the  king  put 
them  in  the  house  "of  the  forest  of  Lebanon. 

18  Moreover  "the  king  made  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid  it  with 

19  the  best  gold.  The  throne  had  six  steps,  and  the  top  of  the  throne  loas 
round  ^^ behind:  and  there  were  ^^stays  on  either  side  on  the  place  of  the 

20  seat,  and  two  lions  stood  beside  the  stays.  And  twelve  lions  stood  there 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  upon  the  six  steps:  there  was  not  ^^the 

21  like  made  in  any  kingdom.  And  all  king  Solomon's  drinking  vessels  were 
o/gold,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  icere  of 
pure  gold;  ^*none  were  of  ^Wvex :  it  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days 

22  of  Solomon.  For  the  king  had  at  sea  a  navy  ^of  Tharshish  with  the  navy 
of  Hiram :  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold, 
and  silver,  ^^ ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks. 
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the  country,'  must  have  consisted  iu  the  tribute 
which  all  inferior  magistrates  periodically  bring 
to  their  sovereigns  in  the  East,  in  the  shape  of 
presents  of  the  produce  of  their  respective  pro- 
vinces, governors— [n-ins.  The  Septuagint  ren- 
ders it  by  (Tarpairwu.  'Is  this  a  foreign  word, 
having  a  Semitic  status  constructus,  and  the 
■phxvaXpachoth?  The  word  pechah  is  remarkable 
from  its  early  reception  into  Hebrew,  having 
become  a  title  of  some  "governors"  in  Solo- 
mon's outlying  dominions.  For  in  that  they  are 
mentioned  both  here  and  2  Chr.  ix.  14,  in  union 
with  the  kings  of  "Arabia,"  as  persons  who  sup- 
plied a  yearly  quantity  of  gold  in  addition  to  his 
regular  revenue,  and  this  in  connection  with  that 
derived  from  the  merchants,  it  is  in  itself  probable 
that  "the  pachoth  of  the  land"  were  governors  set 
over  the  outlying  country  beyond  Judea  proper, 
(cf.  ch.  XX.  4;  2  Ki.  xviii.  24-34;  Esth.  viii.  9;  ix. 
3;  Ezra  v.  3;  vi.  6;  viii.  36;  Neh.  xi.  7,  9;  &c.) 
It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  Solomon 
adopted  the  title  as  it  already  existed  in  tlie 
Syrian  territories ;  for  it  is  not  said  that  he  placed 
pechahs,  but  that  they  paid  him  gold.  Thus  the 
name  "rajah,"  is  continued  in  our  Indian  do- 
minions. If  pechah  is  connected  with  pashah,  the 
history  of  the  word  would  be  curious'  (Note  by 
3fax  Miiller—Pusey,  '  On  Daniel,'  p.  566, 567).  16. 
two  liundred  targets  ...  six  hundred  shekels. 
These  defensive  arms  were  anciently  made  of 
Avood,  and  covered  with  leather:  Solomon's  were 
covered  with  fine  gold.  600  shekels  were  used  in 
the  gilding  of  each  target;  200  targets  had  300 
shields,  having  three  pounds  of  gold  in  one  shield. 
The  targets  were  circular,  perhaps  with  an  umbo 
or  convex  protuberance  in  the  centre,  designed  to 
be  fastened  on  the  person  for  the  protection  of 
the  breast.  The  shields,  which  were  only  half  the 
weight  of  the  targets,  were  made  probably  in  the 
form  of  upright  bucklers,  borne  by  an  armour- 
bearer  (cf.  'Nineveh  and  Babylon,' p.  194).  They 
were  intended  for  the  state  armoury  of  the  palace 
(see  on  ch.  xiv.  26).  They  were  ranged  on  the 
walls  of  the  armoury  (Song  iv.  4),  upon  pins  fixed 
in  the  walls  for  the  purpose  (cf.  Isa.  xxii.  24),  as 
in  the  Assyrian  temples. 

18.  a  great  throne  of  ivory.  lb  seems  to  have 
been  made,  not  of  solid  ivory,  bub  veneered.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  an  arm-cl  air  with  a  carved 
back.  The  ascent  to  it  was  by  six  steps,  on  each 
of  which  stood  lions,  in  place  of  a  railing  ;  while 
a  lion,  probably  of  gilt  metal,  stood  at  each  side, 
which,  we  may  suppose  from  the  analogy  of  other 
Oriental  thrones,  supported  a  canopy  {Sir  Thoviaa 
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Roe's  'Voyages,'  p.  456,  where  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  throne  of  the  great  Mogul,  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  Solomon's  magnificent  seat  of  majesty, 
but  much  inferior:  see  also  Rawlinson's  'Herodo- 
tus,' ii.,  p.  178,  note,  p.  179).  A  golden  footstool  is 
mentioned  (2  Chr.  xi.  18)  as  attached  to  this  throne, 
whose  magnificence  is  described  as  unrivalled.  21. 
all  king  Solomon's  drinking  vessels  were  of  gold, 
&c.  The  magnificence  of  Eastern  mouarchs  was 
generally  indicated  by  a  profuse  display  of  gold 
and  silver  vessels  in  their  palaces.  All  these 
products  may  still  be  procured  in  great  abund- 
ance in  Ceylon,  which  Bochart  considered  to 
be  Ophir,  to  which  Solomon's  fleet  traded. 
22.  at  sea  —  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  navy 
of  Tharshish  —  Tartessus,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Boetis,  now  Gnadalquiver,  in  the  south 
of  Spain  [Septuagint,  Vatican,  eupo-is ;  Alex- 
andrine, Gapc-tts],  where  gold,  and  especially 
silver,  was  got  anciently  in  so  great  abundance 
that  it  "  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days 
of  Solomon."  But  Tharshish  came  to  be  a  general 
term  for  the  west  of  Europe,  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Jon.  i.) 
Solomon's  fleet,  "with  the  navy  of  Hiram" —  i.  e., 
manned  with  Phojniciau  mariners,  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Ezion-geber ;  but  whether,  doubling  the 
Cape,  they  steered  by  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
northward  to  Tartessus,  in  Spain,  or  there  might 
be  a  place  of  that  name  in  India,  is  unknown, 
'  There  may  have  been,'  as  Henderson  remarks, 
'both  a  Spanish  and  an  Indian  Tharshish,  just  as 
the  name  India  came  to  be  transferred  from  the 
east  to  the  distant  west.'  once  in  three  years 
— i.  e.,  third  year.  Without  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, they  had  to  coast  along  the  shore,  and 
make  their  voyage  by  monsoons.  The  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks  might  have  been  purchased, 
on  the  outward  or  homeward  voyage,  on  the 
coast  of  Safola,  in  South  Africa,  and  some  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  peninsula,  where  those 
animals  were  to  be  found,  ivory  [a^an^^'',  pluralj 
(cf.  2  Chr.  ix.  21) — known  to  the  ancients  as  an 
Indian  product.  Thus  Virgil,  'India  mittit  ebur; 
molles  sua  thura  Sabaai.'  [This  word,  according  to 
Gesenius,  is  compounded  of  Ji^',  tooth— generally 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  ivory- and  D'3xn 
contracted  for  D'3n,  from  the  Sanscrit  ibha-s,  ele- 
phant. Keil  derives  the  Hebrew  word  from  the 
Coptic  ehoy,  elephant,  with  the  article  n.  Other 
derivations  have  been  suggested.  The  Septuagint, 
Vatican,  has  Xidtav  TopsvTwv  kuI  7r6X£/ci7Td)i',  turned 
and  polished  stones  (v.  11).  The  Alexandrine 
renders  by  o&ovtwv  tXeipaintvwv,  elephants'  teeth.] 
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23  So  king  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches  and  for 

24  wisdom.     And  all  the  earth  ^*' sought  to  Solomon,  to  hear  his  wisdoni, 

25  which  God  had  put  in  his  heart.  And  *they  brought  every  man  his 
present,  vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and  garments,  and  armour, 
and  spices,  horses,  and  mules,  a  rate  year  by  year. 

26  And  Solomon  '"gathered  together  chariots  and  horsemen :  and  he  had  a 
thousand  and  four  hundred  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  whom 
he  bestowed  in  the  cities  for  chariots,  and  with  the  king  at  Jerusalem. 

27  And  *the  king  ^^made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  cedars 
made  he  to  be  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  vale,  for  abundance. 

2.S  ^^And  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  'linen  yarn:  the 

29  king's  merchants  received  the  linen  yarn  at  a  price.     And  a  chariot  came 

up  and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  an  horse 

for  an  hundred  and  fifty:  and  "so  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and 

for  the  kings  of  Syria,  did  they  bring  them  out  ^^by  their  means. 

11      BUT  king  Solomon  loved  "many  strange  women,  together  with  the 

daughter  of  Pharaoh,  women  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites, 

2  Zidonians,  and  Hittites;  of  the  nations  concerning  which  the  Lord  said 

unto  the  children  of  Israel,  ^Ye  shall  not  go-  in  to-tliemi,  neither  shall  they 
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and  apes  [D'spi.  Tlie  Hebrew  koph  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  Singhalese  kapl, 
rendered  by  Cloiu/h,  in  his  valuable  '  Dictionary,' 
'an  ape  or  monkey ; '  Septuagint,  Alexandrine, 
■jri^tiKwv,  apes],  and  peacocks  [n^^sni,  plural  (cf. 
2  Chr.  ix.  21)].  'The  word  "sikhi,"  rendered  by  the 
same  lexicographer,  a  "peacock,"  also  bears  some 
similarity  to  the  Hebrew  tuk.'e.n.  In  Malabar 
the  word  "togn,"  which  (as  well  as  kapi  and 
sikhi)  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  is  said  to  mean 
peacocks  ;  and  this  comes  neai'er  the  Hebrew ' 
(Hardy's  '  Notices  of  the  Holy  Land,'  p.  3).  [Sep- 
tuagint, Alexandrine,  Tdwvwv].  'These  names  for 
apes  and  peacocks  are  foreign  words  in  Hebrew,  as 
much  as  r/utta  2}frcha  and  tobacco  are  in  English  ; 
and  as  those  animals  are  natives  of  India,  their 
names  make  it  certain  that  this  country  wasOphir ' 
( ]\Jax  Mailer) .  They  were  particularized  probabl  y 
as  being  the  rarest  articles  on  board,  and  received 
as  great  and  interesting  curiosities  (jirevionsly 
unknown  in  Western  Asia)  into  that  large  and 
noble  collection  of  animals  which  Solomon,  in  his 
fondness  for  natural  history,  had  made  (eh.  iv.  33). 

24.  all  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon,  &c.— ;.  e.,  in 
a  loose  sense,  the  sovereigns  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,   or   the    countries  of    Western    Asia. 

25.  they  brought  every  man  his  present—/,  e.,  to 
him  as  their  feudal  superior.  No  doubt,  the  mak- 
ing of  presents  is  in  the  East  an  established 
custom  of  social  life.  Not  only  when  going  into 
the  presence  of  a  superior  is  it  usual  to  pay  such 
a  compliment,  but  even  in  familiar  visits  amon;^st 
inferior  people  the  presentation  of  some  gift — 
even  a  flower  or  fruit — some  token  of  regard,  is 
expected ;  and  the  visitor  who  should  omit  or 
neglect  the  observance  of  this  mark  of  civility 
would  incur  the  suspicion  of  intending  to  affront 
or  defraud  the  person  on  whom  he  waited.  But 
the  presents  described  in  this  verse  as  brought  to 
Solomon  by  foreign  iirinces,  were  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  conventional  tokens  of 
civil  intercourse.  They  were  made  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  dependence  and  subjection— in  fact, 
a  kind  of  homage  or  tribiate  to  Solomon  ;  and 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  presents  spoken  of 
in  this  verse  as  brought  with  such  a  view,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  were  contributed 
"a  rate  year  by  year,"  as  in  Assyria  ('Nineveh  and 
B.vbylon,'  p.  635).    26.  (See  on  2  Chr.  i,  14-17.) 
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CHAP.  XI.  1-8.— Solomon's  Wives  and  Con- 
cubines IN  HIS  Old  Age. 

1.  But  king  Solomon  loved  many  strange 
women  [n'visj,  foreign  women  ;  Septuagint,  Va- 
tican, i]v  <pi\oyvvi]^ ;  Alexandrine,  (ptXoywaio^ 
jjj'].  Solomon's  extraordinary  gift  of  wisdom  was 
not  sufficient  to  iireserve  him  from  falling  into 
grievous  and  fatal  errors.  A  fairer  promise  of 
true  greatness,  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  juve- 
nile piety,  never  was  seen,  than  that  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  No 
sadder,  more  humiliating,  or  awful  spectacle  can 
be  imagined  than  the  besotted  apostasy  of  his  old 
age ;  and  to  him  may  be  applied  the  words  of 
Paul  (Gal.  iii.  3),  of  John  (Rev.  iii.  17),  and  of 
Isaiah  (xiv.  21).  A  love  of  the  world,  a  ceaseless 
round  of  pleasure,  had  insensibly  corrupted  his 
heart,  and  produced,  for  a  w'hile  at  least,  a  state 
of  mental  darkness.  The  grace  of  God  deserted 
him ;  and  the  son  of  the  pious  David^the  re- 
ligiously trained  child  of  Bath-sheba  (Prov.  xxxi. 
1-3)  and  pupil  of  Nathan— instead  of  showing  the 
stability  of  sound  principle  and  mature  experi- 
ence, became  at  last  an  old  and  foolish  king 
(Eccl.  iv.  13).  His  fall  is  traced  to  his  love  of 
"many  strange  women."  Polygamy  was  tolerated 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  anil  although  in 
most  countries  of  the  East  the  generality  of  men, 
from  convenience  and  economy,  confine  them- 
selves to  one  woman,  yet  a  number  of  wives  is 
reckoned  an  indication  of  wealth  and  importance, 
just  as  a  numerous  stud  of  horses  and  a  grand 
equipage  are  amongst  us.  The  sovereign  of 
course  wushes  to  have  a  more  numerous  harem 
than  any  of  his  subjects  ;  and  the  female  estab- 
lishments of  many  Oriental  princes  have,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  equalled  or  exceeded 
that  of  Solomon's.  lb  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
in  conformity  with  Oriental  notions,  he  resorted 
to  it  as  a  piece  of  state  magnificence.  But  in  him 
it  was  unpardonable,  as  it  was  a  direct  and  out- 
rageous violation  of  the  divine  law  (Deut.  xvii. 
17),  and  the  very  result  which  that  statute  was 
ordained  to  prevent  was  realized  in  him.  His 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  is  not 
censured  either  here  or  elsewhere  (see  on  cb.  iii. 
1).  It  was  only  his  love  for  maiiT/  strange  women 
of  that  collective  body  of  Canaanites  with  whom 
the  Israelites  of  all  classes  had  been  interdicted 


Solomons  heart  turned 


1  KINGS  XI. 


away  from  God. 


come  in  unto  you :  for  surely  they  will  turn  away  your  heart  after  their 

3  gods.     Solomon  clave  unto  these  in  love.     And  he  had  seven  hundred 
wives,  princesses,  and  three  hundred  concubines:  and  his  wives  turned 

4  away  his  heart.     For  it  came  to  pass,  when  Solomon  was  old,  '^that  liis 
wives  turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods:   and  his  heart  was  not 

5  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God,  as  was  the  heart  of  David  his  father.     For 
Solomon  went  after  ''Ashtoreth  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  and  after 

6  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites.     And  Solomon  did  evil  in  tlie 
sight  of  the  Lobd,  and  ^went  not  fully  after  the  Lord,  as  did  David  his 

7  father.     Then  'did   Solomon   build  an  high   place   for  -^Chemosh,  the 
abomination  of  Moab,  in  ^the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,  and  for 

8  Molech,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon.     And  likewise  did 
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from  intermarrying  (Exod.  xxxiv.  15,  IG ;  Deufc. 
vii.  1-3;  Ezra  ix.  1,  2 ;  x.  3;  Neh.  xiii.  2.3) ;  for 
women,  though  in  tlie  East  considered  inferiors, 
exert  often  a  silent  but  powerfully  seductive  in- 
fluence over  their  husbands  in  the  harems,  as 
elsewhere  ;  and  so  it  was  exemplified  in  Solo- 
mon. 2.  Solomon  clave  unto  these  in  love  [p3"j]— 
was  attached  to  them,  devoted  to  them,  hung 
upon  them  in  love,  as  a  husband  to  a  wife  ((len. 
ii.  24 ;  xxxiv.  3),  subjects  to  their  king  (2  Sam. 
XX.  2),  and  people  to  their  God  (Deut.  x.  20 ;  xi. 
22 ;  Ps.  Ixiii.  9)  [Septuagint,  tis  avTovs  eKoX\i')2ri} 
'EaXw/jLWV  Tov  ayairTjaai,  Solomon  was  glued 
(fastened)  to  them  (the  idols)  in  love].  3.  wives, 
princesses.  They  were  probably,  according  to  an 
existing  custom,  the  daughters  of  tributary  chiefs, 
given  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  their 
fathers,  concubines— were  legitimate,  but  lower 
or  secondary  wives.  These  the  chief  or  first  wife 
regards  without  the  smallest  jealousy  or  regret, 
as  they  look  up  to  her  with  feelings  of  respectful 
submission.  Solomon's  wives  became  so  numerous 
not  all  at  once,  but  gradually,  as  even  at  an  early 
period  his  taste  for  Oriental  show  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  considerable  harem 
(Song  vi.  8).  4.  when  Solomon  was  old.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  than  fifty.  But  his 
love  of  splendour  was  intense  ;  and  a  long  course 
of  voluptuous  indulgence  liad  so  far  weakened 
the  energy  of  his  will,  that,  in  opposition,  it 
must  be  supposed,  to  his  better  judgment,  he 
succumbed  to  tlie  domination  of  the  senses,  his 
wives  turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods. 
Some,  considering  the  lapse  of  Solomon  into 
idolatry  as  a  thing  incredible,  regard  him  as 
merely  humouring  his  wives  in  the  practice  of 
their  superstition,  and,  in  countenancing  their 
respective  rites  by  his  presence,  as  giving  only  an 
outwai-d  homage,  a  sensible  worship,  in  wliich 
neither  his  understanding  nor  his  heart  were  en- 
gaged, but  from  his  fondness  for  a  sensuous  ritual, 
dazzled  and  took  strong  hold  of  his  imagination. 
The  apology  only  makes  matters  worse,  as  it 
implies  an  adding  of  hypocrisy  and  contempt  of 
Cod  to  an  open  In-each  of  His  law.  There  seems 
no  possibility  of  explaining  the  language  of  the 
sacred  historian,  but  as  intimating  tliat  Solomon 
became  an  actual  and  open  idolater — [to  go  "  after 
other  gods"  (r.  5)  is  the  usual  formula  for  lapsing 
into  idolatry  (Deut.  viii.  19 ;  xi.  28  ;  xiii.  3 ;  Judg. 
ii.  12  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  15)]— worshippingimages  of  wood 
or  stone  in  sight  of  the  very  temple  which  in 
early  life  he  had  erected  to  the  true  God.  Hence 
that  part  of  Olivet  was  called  the  high  place  of 
Tophet  (Jer.  vii.  30-34);  and  the  hill  is  still  known 
as  the  mount  of  Offence,  or  the  mount  of  Corrup- 
tion (2  Ki.  xxiii.  13).  5.  Ashtoreth— plural,  Ash- 
taroth  (Astarte),  a  female  divinity  worshipped  by 
the  Sidonians  (t>.  53 ;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  13)  [Septuagint, 
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T7;  AmnpTr)  (cf  Gen.  xiv.  5),  the  moon].  Milcom 
(v.  33;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  13)— Molech,  (see  Mover's  'Die 
Religion  und  die  Gottheiten  der  Phonizier,'  p.  12, 
&c.)  But  though  Milcom  is  commonly  considered 
synonymous  with  Molech,  and  both  were  idolized 
by  the  Ammonites,  there  was  a  difl'erence  between 
them,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  their  place  of 
worship  (the  former  in  a  temple  built  on  a  moun- 
tain east  of  Jerusalem,  the  latter  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom),  and  in  their  rites,  Molech  being  in- 
famous for  the  immolation  of  children  ;  but  the 
rites  of  Milcom  are  unknown.  Milcom,  or  Mal- 
cam,  their  king  (Jer.  xlix.  1,  3;  Zeph.  i.  3;  Amos 
i.  15),  comes  from  the  same  root  as  Molecli. 
7.  Then  did  Solomon  build  an  high  place  for 
Chemosh  [Septuagint,  Xa^cos].  Hewas  the  tute- 
lary divinity,  the  national  idol  of  the  Moabites 
(Num.  xxi.  29  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  13,  4G);  and  though 
he  is  once  called  the  god  of  the  Ammonites  (Judg. 
xi.  24),  that  designation  arose  entirely  from  a  com- 
munity of  feeling  between  two  nations  having 
the  same  origin,  for  Chemosh  was  an  idol  distinct 
from  Milcom.  He  built  altars  for  these  three; 
but  although  he  is  described,  v.  8,  as  doing  like- 
wise "  for  all  his  strange  wives,"  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  had  idols  differing  from  these. 
The  dau.ghter  of  Pharaoh  must  be  considered 
an  exception  ;  for  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is 
mention  made  of  a  temple  to  Ammon  or  Osiris. 
Amongst  the  very  numerous  notices  of  tlie 
Edomites  and  the  Hittites  which  are  contained  in 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  there 
is  no  allusion  or  hint  as  to  the  religion  or  worship 
of  either  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  13  ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  20);  and  the 
probability  is,  that  they  ado^ited  the  ritual  of  one 
of  these  three  great  idols,  whose  worship,  par- 
ticularly the  Zidonian,  was,  through  the  civiliza- 
tion and  commercial  intercourse  of  the  people  of 
Zidon  with  other  nations,  extensively  prevalent. 
Corbcuix  has  suggested  ('Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture,' October,  1852)  that  the  two  names  in  this 
verse  refer  to  the  same  idol,  Chemosh  (vanquisher, 
subdiier)  being  the  proper  appellative,  and  Molecli 
an  epithet,  signifying  the  royal  god,  and  identical 
with  Baal  (Jer.  xix.  5;  xxxii.  35;  Ezek.  xx.  23-31: 
cf.  Lev.  xviii.  21;  xx.  1-8).  in  the  hill  that  is 
before  Jerusalem.  This  hill  appears,  from  Zech. 
xiv.  4,  to  be  the  mount  of  Olives.  "This  position 
is  not  thus  indicated  in  relation  to  the  Jerusalem 
that  now  is,  or  afterwards  was,  but  as  it  then 
existed,  confined  mainly  to  mount  Zion.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  correctly 
locating  the  scene  of  these  abominable  transactions 
on  the  summit  immediately  east  of  Siloam  and 
the  lower  part  of  Zion  ;  but  travellers,  unmindful 
of  the  local  mutations  of  the  city,  and  locating  it 
on  the  east,  or  before  the  present  city,  have  greatly 
misplaced  it.  The  portion  of  mount  Olivet  thus 
designated  is  nearly  isolated,  being  merely  con- 


The  Lord  is  angry 
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with  Solomon. 


he  for  all  his  strange  wives,  which  burnt  incense,  and  sacrificed  unto 
their  gods. 
9       And  the  Lord  was  ''angry  with  Solomon,  because  his  heart  was  turned 

10  from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  'which  had  appeared  unto  him  twice,  and 
■'had  commanded  him  concerning  this  thing,  that  he  should  not  go  after 

11  other  gods:  but  he  kept  not  that  which  the  Lord  commanded.  Where- 
fore the  Lord  said  unto  Solomon,  Forasmuch  as  this  ^is  done  of  thee,  and 
thou  hast  not  kept  my  covenant,  and  my  statutes,  which  I  have 
commanded  thee,  ^'I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee,  and  will  give 

12  it  to  thy  servant.     Notwithstanding  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  it  for  David 

13  thy  father's  sake :  but  I  will  rend  it  out  of  the  hand  of  thy  «on.  Howbeit 
'I  will  not  rend  away  all  the  kingdom;  hut  will  give  '"one  tribe  to  thy 
son  "for  David  my  servant's  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  "which  I 
have  chosen. 
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uected  to  the  remainder  by  the  isthmus  over 
wliich  the  road  to  Bethany  iiasses.  It  rises  very 
])reci]iitously,  aud  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  Kedron  and  the  valley  on  the  east,  which 
nearly  inclose  it.  The  picturesque  sepulchral 
village  of  Siloam,  where,  "  it  is  said,"  Solomon 
kept  his  strange  wives,  occupies  a  portion  of  its 
north-western  lace,  opposite  the  "  Virgin's  Fount ;" 
aud  many  other  se|)ulchres  are  found  in  its  cliffs 
around.  It  is  the  southernmost  or  right-hand 
portion  of  mount  Olivet  (see  on  2  Ki.  xxiii.  13) ' 
(Barclay's  '  City  of  the  Great  King,'  p.  65 ;  Rosen- 
mi'dler's  '  Geography,'  i.,  ji.  7;  Porter's  '  Handbook,' 
p.  100).  This  rock  has  in  modern  times  been  desig- 
nated, from  Solomon's  idolatrous  worship,  'the 
mount  of  Ofi'ence.'  BobimonC  Biblical  Researches,' 
i.,  p.  405)  says  this  name,  mo7is  Offensionis,  seems 
to  have  arisen  a.  d.  1283.  It  was  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  idolatrous  conduct  of  Solomon  that 
the  temples  of  these  idols  were  erected  in  sight  of 
the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  that  as  the  pool  of 
Siloam  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
preou— opposite  to,  and  just  a  few  yards  from,  the 
mount  of  Offence— the  priests  officiating  in  both 
temples  would  draw  the  water  necessary  for  their 
respective  lustrations  from  the  same  source  (see 
Porter  and  Raidhison  as  above,  and  Drew's  'Scrip- 
ture Lands,'  p.  157).  8.  burnt  incense,  and  sacri- 
ficed unto  their  gods.  Tlie  first  was  considered  a 
higher  act  of  homage,  and  is  often  used  as  synony- 
mous with  worship  (2  Ki.  xxii.  17 ;  xxiii.  5). 
Thus  the  wisdom  of  the  uxorious  monarch  fell 
before  the  irresistible  power  of  love.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  religion  of  the  heart  and 
that  of  the  head;  and  while  David  his  father, 
amid  his  many  great  sins,  never  let  his  faith  be 
extinguished,  but,  on  repentance,  returned  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  first  love  to  God  as  the  chosen 
portion  of  his  soul,  Solomon  cast  off  all  homage  to 
Jehovah  as  the  covenanted  God  of  Israel.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  so  acute  and  reflecting 
a  mind  as  his  could  settle  down  into  atheism. 
But  into  infidelity  he  did  certainly  fall;  and 
Avhether,  having  indulged  in  philosophizing  views  of 
religion,  he  became  a  votary  of  nature-worship — 
a  Pantheist — conceiving  it  was  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence in  what  mode  or  by  what  rites  the  Deity  was 
worshipped,  for  under  whatever  name, 

'Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,' 

the  same  object  of  faith  was  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  intelligent ;  or  whether,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  he  was  deluded,  through  the 
vitiating  influence  of  sensuality,  into  absolute 
idolatry,  it  is  certain  that  he  renounced  the  faith  of 
his  fathers ;  or  if  he  still  adhered  to  it  in  external 
observance,  he  set  before  his  subjects  an  attempt 
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at  the  impossible  union  of  the  worship  of  idols 
with  that  of  Him  whose  first  command  to  Israel 
was,  "Thou  shalt  have  noother.gods  before  me.'' 
Solomon's  religious  perversion,  and  the  cause 
that  produced  it,  are  graphically  described  by 
Milton  in  these  beautiful  lines  — 

'Ashtoreth,  whom  the  Phoeuicians  called 
Astartfe,  Queen  ot  Heaven,  with  crescent  horas; 
To  whose  bright  imago  nightly  by  the  moon, 
Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs ; 
In  Zion  not  unsung,  where  stood  at  length 
Her  temple  on  th'  offensive  mountain,  built 
By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large. 
Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
a.'o  idols  foul.' — 'Paradise  Lost,'  b.  i. 

9-13.— God  thkeatens  iiim. 

9.  tlie   Lord  was   angry  with  Solomon.    The 

Divine  appearance,  first  at  Gibeon,  and  then  at 
Jerusalem,  after  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
with  the  warnings  given  him  on  both  occasions, 
had  left  Solomon  inexcusable  ;  and  it  was  projjer 
and  necessary  that  on  one  who  had  been  so 
signally  favoured  with  the  gifts  of  heaven,  but 
who  had  grossly  abused  them,  a  terrible  judg- 
ment should  fall.  The  Divine  sentence  was 
announced  to  him  probably  by  Ahijah;  but 
there  was  mercy  mingled  with  judgment,  in 
the  circumstance  that  it  should  not  be  inflicted 
on  Solomon  personally,  aud  that  a  remnant  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  spared — 'for  David's  sake,  and 
for  Jerusalem's  sake,  which  had  been  chosen '  to 
put  God's  name  there;  not  from  a  partial  bias  in 
favour  of  either,  but  that  the  Divine  promise 
might  stand,  (2  Sam.  vii.)  13.  I  will  give  one 
tribe  to  thy  son — L  c,  the  large  and  populous 
tribe  of  Judah,  including  the  small  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, which  was  contiguous,  and,  in  fact,  divided 
with  it  the  possession  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus 
('Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  vii.,  sec.  5)  expressly 
mentions  'two  tribes.'  There  were  left  to  Eeho- 
boam  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi  (2 
Chr.  xi.  12,  13),  and  multitudes  of  Israelites,  who, 
after  the  sciiism  of  the  kingdom,  established  their 
residence  withiu  the  territory  of  Judah,  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  true  religion  (ch.  xii.  17). 
These  are  all  reckoned  as  one  tribe.  Respecting 
Solomon's  multiplication  of  wives,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  sin  was  his  own.  'His  hearb 
was  turned  away  after  other  gods;'  but  the 
apostasy  was  personal,  not  national.  The  people  at 
large  were  not  involved  in  its  guilt,  and  therefore 
did  not  forfeit  the  tenure  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
But  Solomon  was  punished ;  as  the  kingdom  was 
taken  from  his  family— not  wholly,  indeed  (a  small 
remnant  being  reserved,  from  regard  to  David, 
and  to  Jerusalem,  the  place  which  Jehovah  had 
chosen),  nor  in  his  lifetime,  although  the  latter 
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of  Solomon, 


14  And  the  Lord  ^stirred  up  an  adversary  unto  Solomon,  Hadad  the 

15  Edomite :  he  was  of  the  king's  seed  in  Edom.  For  ^it  came  to  pass,  when 
David  was  in  Edom,  and  Joab  the  captain  of  the  host  was  gone  up  to 

16  bury  the  slain,  ""after  he  had  smitten  every  male  in  Edom,  (for  six  months 
did  Joab  remain  there  with  all  Israel,  until  he  had  cut  off  every  male  in 

17  Edom,)  that  Hadad  fled,  he  and  certain  Edomites  of  his  father's  servants 

18  with  him,  to  go  into  Egypt;  Hadad  being  yet  a  little  child.  And  they 
arose  out  of  Midian,  and  came  to  Paran :  and  they  took  men  with  them 
out  of  Paran,  and  they  came  to  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  E^ypt;  which 

19  gave  him  an  house,  and  appointed  him  victuals,  and  gave  him  land.  And 
Hadad  found  great  favour  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  so  that  he  gave  him 

20  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  own  wife,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  the  queen.  And 
the  sister  of  Tahpenes  bare  him  Genubath  his  son,  whom  Tahpenes  weaned 
in  Pharaoh's  house:  and  Genubath  was  in  Pharaoh's  household  among 

21  the  sons  of  Pharaoh.  And  *when  Hadad  heard  in  Egypt  that  David  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  that  Joab  the  captain  of  the  host  was  dead,  Hadad 
said  to  Pharaoh,  ^Let  me  depart,  that  I  may  go  to  mine  own  country. 

22  Then  Pharaoh  said  unto  him.  But  what  hast  thou  lacked  with  me,  that, 
behold,  thou  seekest  to  go  to  thine  own  country?  And  he  answered, 
^Nothing:  howbeit  let  me  go  in  any  wise. 
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period  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  foreign 
adversaries  in  the  i-emote  parts  of  bis  kingdom- 
empire. 

14-4().  -Solomon's  Adversaries. 

14.  the  Lord  stirred  up  an  adversary  .  .  .  Hadad 
the  Edomite  [inn,  or  nnt*  {v.  17) ;  Septuagint,  'A5a5 
(the  dynasty  of  the  Hadads  continued  till  the 
reign  of  David,  the  last  sovereign  being  probably 
the  Hadad,  not  Hadar,  mentioned  Glen,  xxxvi. 
39,  and  also  in  1  Chr.  i.  50-51 ;  the  grandfather  of 
the  prince  who  is  mentioned  here)]— "stirred  up," 
i.  e.,  permitted  him,  through  the  impulse  of  his  own 
ambition  or  revenge,  to  attack  Israel.  During 
the  war  of  extermination  which  Joab  carried  on 
in  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  1.3),  this  Hadad,  of  the  royal 
family  [iDj^  "ip^ ;  Septuagint,  TratSapioi/fiiKpov],  a  mere 
boy  when  rescued  from  the  sword  of  the  ruthless 
conqueror,  was  carried  into  Egypt,  hospitably 
entertained,  and  became  allied  with  the  house 
of  the  Egyptian  kiiig.     15^  when  David  was  in 

Edom  [Septuagint,  ev  tw  egoXoS'piutrai  Aaiit5,  Tov 
'E5a)/t]— when  David  had  laid  waste  Edom.  and 
Joab  the  captain  of  the  host  was  gone  up  to 
bury  the  slain.  It  appears  from  the  record  (2 
Sam.  viii.  13)  that  David  in  person  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  Salt 
(cf.  Ps.  Ix.  6-12;  Ixviii. ;  ex  viii.  7-13).  Beyond 
the  bare  announcement  of  the  fact,  however,  no 
information  is  given ;  and  we  should  have  been 
left  in  complete  ignorance  of  every  circumstance 
connected  with  that  campaign,  but  for  a  few 
incidental  details  introduced  into  this  passage. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  provocation  given  by 
the  Edomites — whether,  as  appears  probable  from 
the  relation  in  2  Sam.  viii.,  that  people  had 
taken  advantage  of  David's  absence  in  northern 
Syria,  to  invade  his  kingdom,  or  from  some  other 
cause  of  offence— he  marched  against  them  with  a 
great  army  (cf.  1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  and  having  over- 
taken tliem  "in  the  valley  of  Salt"  (the  north  of 
the  Arabah)  he  took  summary  vengeance  upon 
them :  the  slaughter  was  immense.  It  was  assigned 
to  Joab,  after  David's  return  to  his  capital,  to  carry 
out  the  victory.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to 
Edom,  and  remained  for  six  months  in  that 
country,  pursuing  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  adult  male  population.  There  is  an  obscurity 
about  the  statement  of  Joab's  going  up  to  bury 
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the  slain, — whether,  as  Hengstenherg,  Keil,  &c. 
think,  it  refers  to  the  Israelites  who  fell  in  the 
valley  of  Salt,  and  whose  bodies  had  lain  with- 
out the  rites  of  sepulture  till  his  arrival ;  or,  as 
Stanley  suggests,  it  applies  to  the  Edomite  males, 
whom  he  interred  in  the  rocky  caverns  of  Petra. 
But  the  revenge  was  dreadful ;  and  so  great  was 
the  teiTor  inspired  by  the  energetic  and  sanguinary 
proceedings  in  Edom,  that  no  attempt  to  disturb 
the  Hebrew  conquerors  of  their  acquisitions  in 
that  country  was  made  for  a  long  course  of 
time.  18.  they  arose  out  of  Midian.  ITheniiis,  in 
his  'Commentary,'  suggests  that  instead  of  J^IP 
there  should  be  substituted  Jirp,  in  the  Negeb  of 
Palestine,  which  he  supposes  might  be  the  tem- 
porary residence  of  the  Edomite  royal  family ;  and 
the  Septuagint  has  ck  tJ/s  •TrdXetos  Ma5ia^.J  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  gives  an  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  young  prince's  flight,  first  amongst 
some  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  that  Midian  \vhicli 
lay  east  of  Edom  (Num.  xxii.  4,  7;  xxv.  15-31),  its 
capital,  Midian,  being  situated  on  the  Arnon,  or 
more  probably  of  the  Sinaitic  Midian  (see  on 
Exod.  ii.  15),  whence,  finding  a  safe  opportunity, 
he  was  conveyed,  under  the  care  of  a  friendly 
escort,  westward  to  the  town  of  Pharan,  in  the 
wilderness  of  that  name  (et-Tili),  and  sought  a 
permanent  asylum  in  Egypt.  The  reigning  mon- 
arch belonged  to  the  dynasty  of  the  military 
pontiffs,  and  was  predecessor  of  Solomon's  father- 
in-law  (Uhle7nann,'JEgy]:tt.  Alt.,'b.  iii.,ch.  ii.,  sec. 
9;  Lepslus,  'Kritik  der  Quellen,'  p.  499;  Broione's 
*  Ordo  Sseclorum,'  sec.  513 ;  Nolan^s  '  Egyptian 
Chronology  Analyzed  ').  In  after-years  the  thought 
of  his  native  land  and  of  his  lost  kingdom  taking 
a  strong  hold  of  his  mind,  Hadad,  on  learning  the 
death  of  David  and  Joab,  renounced  the  ease,  pos- 
sessions, and  glory  of  his  Egyptian  residence,  to 
return  to  Edom,  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
ancestral  throne.  22.  Then  Pharaoh  said  unto 
him,  But  what  hast  thou  lacked  with  me,  &c.  ? 
The  kinj;  of  Egypt  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade him,  but  at  length  yielded  to  Hadad's 
importunities.  But  whether  he  assisted  him  with 
troops  to  prosecute  his  claims  as  Pretender,  we 
are  not  iniormed ;  nor  is  any  account  given  in 
the  sacred  history  of  the  result  of  his  enterprise. 
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of  /Solomon. 


23  And  God  stirred  him  up  another  adversary,  Rezon  the  son  of  Eliadah, 

24  which  fled  from  his  lord  '  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah,  And  he  gathered 
men  unto  him,  and  became  captain  over  a  band,  "when  David  slew  them 
of  Zobah:  and  they  went  to  Damascus,  and  dwelt  therein,  and  reigned 

25  in  Damascus.  And  he  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  "  of  Solo- 
mon, besides  the  mischief  that  Hadad  did:  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and 
reigned  over  SjTia. 

26  And  ""  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  an  Ephrathite  of  Zereda,  Solomon's 
servant,  whose  mother's  name  ims  Zeruah,  a  widow  woman,  even  he 

27  ^lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king.  And  this  teas  the  cause  that  be 
hfted  up  his  hand  against  the  king:  ^Solomon  built  Millo,  and  ''repaired 

28  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  his  father.  And  the  man  Jeroboam 
^ca5  a  mighty  man  of  valour:  and  Solomon  seeing  the  young  man  that 
he  '^was  industrious,  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  ^  charge  of  the  house 
of  Joseph. 
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But  the  Septuagint  inserts  a  clause  to  the  effect 
tliat  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  [avrrj  i)  kuklu 
i)u  eiruiricTeu  AStp  :  Kal  iftapvSru/jirjtjeiJ  'l<Tpari\,  Kai 
eftuaiXevaev  ev  yri  'E(5ai/u — This  was  the  evil  (mis- 
chief) which  Hadar  (Hadad)  produced.  His  move- 
ments caused  much  annoyance  to  the  Hebrew 
government,  and  he  reigned  in  (established  himself 
on  the  throne  of)  Edom].  This  statement,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  unwarranted  by  the  Hebrew 
text  in  the  passage  under  review,  but  it  is  con- 
trary to  his.torical  fact,  Edom  remaining  tributary 
to  Judah  eveu  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (ch. 
xxii.  47). 

23.  God  stirred  ...  up  another  adversary, 
Rezon  the  son  of  Eliadah,  &c.  This  man,  who 
had  probably  been  general  of  Hadadezer,  and  on 
the  defeat  of  that  great  king  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-8)  had 
successfidly  withdrawn  a  large  force,  went  into 
the  wilderness,  led  a  predatory  life,  like  Jephthah, 
David,  and  others,  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian 
and  Arabian  deserts,  and  having  acquired  great 
power  through  the  aid  of  the  marauding  party 
that  followed  him,  at  length  became  king  in 
Damascus,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  was  'the  ad- 
versary of  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  context,  the  concluding 
clause  of  v.  25  must  refer  to  this  chief,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  describing  the  full  extent  of  the  kingdom 
which  he  had  acquired,  /osep/ms  ('Antiquities,' 
b.  viii.,  ch.  vii.,  sec.  6),  apparently  following  the 
version  of  the  LXX.,  gives  a  different  account. 
According  to  him,  Hadad,  finding  all  his  attempts 
to  recover  his  hereditary  kingdom  defeated  by  the 
numerous  and  powerful  garrisons  which  the  He- 
brews had  planted  throughout  the  Edomite  terri- 
tory, turned  his  views  northward,  and  joining 
with  Bezon,  a  leader  of  banditti,  found  in  the 
unprotected  state  of  Syria,  a  country  open  to  the 
incursions  of  a  bold  and  powferful  invader.  He 
became  king  of  that  extensive  region,  giving  a 
roving  commission  to  Eezon  in  the  outlying 
district  of  Syria,  and  he  was  the  first  Hadad, 
his  successors  taking  the  official  title  of  Benhadad 
from  him,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  power- 
ful kingdom  of  Damascene  Syria.  These  hostile 
neighbours,  who  had  been  long  kept  in  check  by 
the  traditional  fame  of  David's  victories,  took 
courage,  and  breaking  out  towards  the  latter  end 
of  Solomon's  reign,  must  have  not  only  disturbed 
his  kingdom  by  their  inroads,  but  greatly  crippled 
his  revenue,  by  stopping  his  lucrative  traffic  with 
Tadmor  and  the  Euphrates.  [The  following  is 
the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  from  which  Joseplius 
drew  his  account: — Kal  fjyeipe  Kupio^  ^arav  TO) 
Sa\u)/ua)j',  rov  "ASep  rov  'li^ovixaiov,  /col  rov  Eacu'u, 
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uLov  'EXiaoae  tov  tv  Paifxa  'ASaSei^ep  PaaiXea  2ou/3(i 
KVptov  alrrov,  Kal  <xvvii2rpoi<Tdi)<Tav  «ir'  auTov  avopt^, 
Kai  i;i/  ap)(wv  orvdTpe/xuaTOi,  Kal  trpoKaTtXafitTo  tS]v 
Aa/xao'fK'  Kai  tiTav  Saxaw  tw  'IcpaijX  Trdcras  Tas 
y'lfifpa^  SoXtOjUtt)!',  Kui  "A^Ep  o'lSov/xaTo^  tK  tou  <nrep- 
p.aro^  -r^s  fiacnXeiai  kv  'ISov/xaia — And  the  Lord 
raised  up  an  adversary  to  Solomon,  Adar  the 
Idumean,  and  Esrom,  son  of  Eliadah  (who  fled 
from)  the  Syrian,  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  his 
master.  They  collected  a  body  of  men  against 
him  (Solomon),  and  he  (Hadad)  was  leader  of  the 
tumultuary  band,  and  seized  upon  Damascus,  and 
they  were  adversaries  to  Israel  all  the  days  of 
Solomon.  And  Adar  the  Idumean  was  of  the 
royal  family  of  Edom.]  This  was  in  various 
respects  a  severe  blow  to  Solomon ;  for  '  the 
revolt  of  the  Damascenes  in  the  north  must  have 
been  followed  not  only  by  the  removal  of  his 
garrisons  from  that  city,  but  by  the  evacuation  of 
those  desert  fortresses  which  he  had  built  for  the 
security  of  his  north-eastern  territories.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  results  of  that  revolt.  There  was 
an  immediate  reduction  of  his  revenues  from  this 
source,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
new  power  at  Damascus;  and  now  the  wealthy 
graziers  of  the  Gaulan  and  Bashan  plains  were  no 
longer  protected  from  invasion.  Their  estates, 
their  flocks,  their  encampments,  were  continually  . 
liable  to  loss  and  damage '  (Drew's  '  £crix)ture 
Lauds,'  p.  163). 

26.  And  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  an  Eph- 
rathite of  Zereda  [d??^',  Jarobeam  (whose  people 
is  many)]— "son  of  Nebat,"  identical,  according  to 
Jevvish  tradition,  with  Shimei  [see  on  2  Sam.  xvi. 
5);  "an  Ephrathite "—i.  e.,  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Ei)hraim  ;  "  of  Zereda"  (cooling)  (2  Chr.  iv. 
17 :  cf.  Judg.  v.  22),  a  town  near  Scythopolis 
[Septuagint,  ck  tt}?  Sapipn].  whose  mother's  name 
was  Zeruah  [nrns;,  leprous],  a  widow  woman. 
On  the  assumptiou  that  Nebat= Shimei,  she  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  widowhood  by  the  execution 
of  her  husband,  near  the  commencement  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  (see  on  ch.  ii.  46).  28.  And  the  man 
Jeroboam  was  a  mighty  man  of  valour  [':'.'n  nia;.] 
— mighty,  in  power,  as  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8),  in 
wealth,  as  of  Eoaz,  Kish,  and  other  Israelites  (Ruth 
ii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  1  ;  2  Ki.  xv.  20).  But  in  tliis 
passage  it  is  used  metaphorically  of  strong  mental 
capability,  active,  enterprising  [Septuagint,  ui/i)p 
epywv],  and  Solomon  seeing  the  young  man  that 
he  was  industrious  [npx^^a  n;i'j?-'3]— that  he  did 
the  king's  business  (cf.  Dan.  viii.  27).  he  made 
him  ruler  [i(?.?:]— set  him  over,    all  the  charge. 
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And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time  when  Jeroboam  went  out  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  the  prophet  ^Ahijah  the  Shilonite  found  him  in  the  way;  and 
he  had  clad  himself  with  a  new  garment ;  and  they  two  icere  alone  in  the 
field  :  and  Ahijah  caught  the  new  garment  that  teas  on  him,  and  "rent 
it  1)1  twelve  pieces :  and  he  said  to  Jeroboam,  Take  thee  ten  pieces ;  for 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  ^I  will  rend  the  kingdom 

32  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee :  (but  he 
shall  have  one  tribe  for  my  servant  David's  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's 

33  sake,  the  city  which  I  have  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel :)  because 
that  they  have  "^forsaken  me,  and  have  worshiiDped  ''Ashtoreth  the  goddess 
of  the  Zidonians,  *Chemosh  the  god  of  the  Moabites,  and-^Milcom  the 
god  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  have  not  walked  in  my  ways,  to  do 
that  ivMch  is  right  in  mine  eyes,  and  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judg- 

34  ments,  as  did  David  his  father.  Howbeit  I  will  not  take  the  whole  king- 
dom out  of  his  hand :  but  I  "will  make  him  prince  all  the  days  of  his  life 
for  David  my  servant's  sake,  whom  I  chose,  because  he  kept  my  command- 

35  ments  and  my  statutes :  but  I  will  take  the  kingdom  out  of  his  son's 
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[  75D~73,  all  tbe  burden ;  Septiiagint,  tcs  apo-Ets, 
all  the  loads,  burdens].  In  short,  Jeroboam  was 
a  young  man  of  talent  and  energy,  who,  having 
been  aiipointed  by  Solomon  sux)erinteudent  of 
the  public  works  projected  around  Jerusalem,  had 
risen  into  jiublic  notice ;  and  on  being  informed 
by  a  very  significant  act  of  .the  prophet  Ahijah  of 
the  royal  destiny  which  by  Divine  appointment 
awaited  him,  his  mind  took  a  new  turn.  He 
became  an  internal  enemy,  of  a  still  more  formid- 
able character  than  either  Hadad  or  Rezou. 

29.  the  prophet  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  ['bS'pn] 
(see  on  2  Sam.  xv.  12)— i.  e.,  a  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Shilo  (Seilftn)  [Septuagint,  SijXto;  Jose- 
phus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  i.,  sees.  19,  20,  Si\oi;i/; 
but  'Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  <;h.  vii.,  sec.  7,  StXti 
(cf.  ch.  xiv.  2,  4).  The  Septuagint  has  'Axui  6 
2?(\(«i"'t))s  (see  on  Josh,  xviii.  1-10;  Judg.  xxi.  19, 
21).]  He  was  successor  to  Nathan  and  Gad.  A 
building  still  stands  in  Seiliui  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  en-Neby  Ahijah,  the  prophet  Ahijah 
(Tlu'upp,  'Ancient  Jerusalem,'  p.  404).  'His 
ministrations  were  carried  on  amidst  the  tribes 
on  the  central  highlands  of  Ephraim,  among  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  families  in  the  country, 
and  in  the  tribe  which  was  the  most  important, 
both  in  respect  of  its  large  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state  and  of  its  ancestral  recollec- 
tions. Moreover,  one  of  the  holy  places  was 
possessed  by  them.  Shiloh,  with  a  sacred  antiquity 
now  gathering  around  it.,  coutinually  reminded 
them  of  what  was  forgotten  amid  the  pomp  of  the 
southern  city.  There  accordingly  an  expression  of 
the  gathering  discontent  of  the  better  spirit  of  the 
community  was  first  made  public;  and  it  was 
very  naturally  first  heard  there,  since  "the  burden 
of  Joseph,"  imposed  according  to  the  fertility  and 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  would,  in  that  garden 
district  of  the  country,  be  most  irksome  and 
oppressive'  {Drew's  'Scripture  Lands,'  p.  iC2). 
and  he  had  clad  himself  [nDsnp]— having  wrapped 
himself,  with  a  new  garment  [nn^b*  by  transpo- 
sition for  nippb',  the  wide  outer  mantle,  or  cloak 
(Gen.  ix.  23;  Deut.  xxii.  17)].  The  meaning  is, 
'  Ahijah  the  _  Shilonite,  the  prophet,  went  and 
took  a  fit  station  in  the  way,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  known,  Ae  lurapped  Jdmselfup,  so  as 
closely  to  conceal  himself,  in  a  neiv  garment,  a 
surtout,  which  he  afterrtardstore  in  twelve  pieces. 
30.  And  Ahijah  caught  the  new  garment  that 
was  on  him,  and  rent  it  in  twelve  pieces.  This 
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is  the  first  symbolical  action  recorded  of  a  pro- 
phet. From  the  rude  and  imperfect  state  of 
language  in  early  times,  men  would  insensibly 
acquire  the  habit  of  communicating  ideas  by  an 
intermixture  of  gestures  and  words  ;  and  this 
practice,  called  'the  voice  of  the  sign'  (Exod. 
iy.  8)  was  continued  in  a  more  advanced  condi- 
tion of  social  life,  when  any  new  or  important 
intelligence  was  to  be  communicated,  as  well  fitted 
to  strike  the  attention,  to  engage  tbe  imagination, 
and  to  im]iress  the  memory.  Hence  it  was  resorted 
to  by  Ahijah  on  his  interview  with  Jeroboam,  (cf. 
Jer.  XX vii.  2,  &c.)  Notwithstanding  this  privacy, 
the  story,  and  the  prediction  connected  with  it, 
probably  reached  tlie  king's  ear,  and  Jeroboam 
became  a  marked  man.  His  aspiring  ambition, 
impatient  for  the  death  of  Solomon,  led  him  to 
forni  plots  and  conspiracies,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Egypt.  Though 
chosen  of  God,  he  could  not  wait  the  course  of 
God's  providence,  and  therefore  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death  by  his  criminal  rebellion.  The 
heavy  exactions  and  compulsory  labour  (v.  28) 
which  Solomon  latterly  imposed  upon  his  subjects, 
when  his  foreign  resources  began  to  fail,  had  pre- 
pared the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a  revolt 
under  so  popular  a  demagogue  as  Jeroboam.  But 
there  w«re  other  causes  which  combined  to  dis- 
turb the  close  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  to  unsettle 
his  throne.  Everything  human  and  earthly, 
governments  as  well  as  humbler  associations,  has 
a  destined  course  to  run.  The  kingdom  of  Israel 
reached  its  culminating  point  under  David  and 
Solomon, — of  vigour  and  conquest  under  the  for- 
mer, and  of  wealth  and  splendour  under  the  latter. 
But  the  fabric  of  Solomon's  grandeur  had  not  the 
elements  of  stability  ;  and  being  corrupt  in  its 
internal  state,  as  well  as  wholly  factitious  in  its 
external  relations  with  the  world,  it  was  erelong 
dismemliered,  broken  into  fragments,  and  like  a 
splendid  vision,  passed  away.  The  severity  of 
his  despotic  rule,  rivalling  the  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  Oriental  autocrats,  and  oppressing  his 
people  by  grinding  exactions  to  maintain  his 
numerous  harem,  as  well  as  outraging  the  feel- 
ings of  the  better  classes  by  his  woeful  idolatries, 
trampling  upon  the  national  constitution,  and 
altering  the  character  and  destiny  of  Israel  by 
his  commercial  and  unrestricted  intercourse  with 
other  nations  ;  above  all,  having  failed  to  con- 
solidate his  wide-spread  empire  by  the  bond  of 
the  true  religion,  his  government  neither  enjoyed 
the  blessing  of  God,  nor  secured  the  attachment 
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36  hand,  and  will  give  it  unto  thee,  even  ten  tribes.  And  unto  his  son  will 
I  give  one  tribe,  that  ^  David  my  servant  may  have  a  ^  light  alway  before 
me  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  I  have  chosen  me  to  put  my  name  there. 

37  And  I  will  take  thee,  and  thou  shalt  reign  according  to  all  that  thy  soul 

38  desireth,  and  shalt  be  king  over  Israel.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  wilt 
hearken  unto  all  that  I  command  thee,  and  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  and 
do  that  is  right  in  my  sight,  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  commandments, 
as  David  my  servant  did,  that  I  ''  will  be  with  thee,  and  '  build  thee  a 

39  sure  house,  as  I  built  for  David,  and  will  give  Israel  unto  thee:  and  I 
will  for  this  afflict  the  seed  of  David,  but  not  for  ever. 

40  Solomon  sought  therefore  to  kill  Jeroboam :  and  Jeroboam  arose,  and 
fled  into  Egypt,  unto  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  in  Egypt  until  the 
death  of  Solomon. 

41  And  •'the  rest  of  the  ^'^'acts  of  Solomon,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his 

42  wisdom,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon?  And 
^"the  ^Hime  that  Solomon  reigned  in  Jerusalem  over  all  Israel  icas  forty 

43  years.  And  ^  Solomon  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David  his  father :  and  ™  Rehoboam  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

12  AND  "Rehoboam  went  to  Shechem:  for  aill  Israel  were  come  to 
Shechem  to  make  him  king. 

2  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  *  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  was  yet 
"^in  Egypt,  heard  of  it,  (for  he  was  fled  from  the  presence  of  king  Solo- 

3  mon,  and  Jeroboam  dwelt  in  Egypt,)  that  they  sent  and  called  him. 
And  Jeroboam  and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  came,  and  spake  unto 

4  Rehoboam,  saying,  Thy  father  made  our '^ yoke  grievous:  now  therefore 
make  thou  the  grievous  service  of  thy  father,  and  his  heavy  yoke  which  he 

5  put  upon  us,  lighter,  and  we  will  serve  thee.     And  he  said  unto  them. 
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of  the  people,  and  so  it  declined.  Solomon's  great 
sagacity,  enlarged  by  the  experience  of  a  long 
reign,  enabled  him  to  foresee  the  outburst  of  im- 
pending calamities ;  and  the  close  of  his  life  was 
embittered  by  anxious  forebodings.  His  reign 
realized  the  prophetic  description  by  Samuel  of 
what  the  future  king  in  Israel  would  be  and  do. 
36.  that  David  my  servant  may  have  a  light  ["i*3] 
—a  lamp;  i.  e.,  posterity  (ch.  xv.  4;  2  Sam.  xiv. 
7);  lit.,  that  there  may  be  a  light  to  David  my 
servant  for  ever;  i.e.,  that  his  dynasty  may  be 
preserved  in  unbroken  continuity.  The  main 
idea  pervading  the  context  is,  that  a  disruption 
of  the  kingdom  would  take  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  misgovernment  of  so  untheocratic  a  king 
as  Solomon  ;  that  he  and  his  successors  would  be 
visited  with  adversity,  in  a  milder  or  severer 
form,  according  to  their  transgressions ;  but  that 
although  the  largest  portion  of  Israel  would 
revolt  from  the  son  of  Solomon,  God  would  not 
allow  the  throne  to  be  wholly  and  finally  taken 
from  the  family  of  David,  by  giving  it  to  another 
family.  39.  I  will  for  this  aflaict  the  seed  of 
David,  but  not  for  ever.  This  affliction  refers 
principally  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  from 
which  few  Israelites,  except  those  of  the  house  of 
Judah,  returned.  The  house  of  David  was  in 
successive  centuries  reduced  to  a  low  and  obscure 
condition ;  but  the  kingdom  was  restored  to  them 
in  the  person  of  the  Messiah. 

40.  Shishak  —  or  Shiahonk,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  who  harboured  and  en- 
couraged the  rebellious  refugee,  was  of  a  different 
dynasty  from  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon.  The 
dynasty  of  the  military  pontiffs  had  just  termin- 
ated, and  was  succeeded  by  the  twenty-second 
dynasty,  of  which  Shishak  was  the  founder. 

43.  Rehoboam  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
Jehovah,  who  was  the  head  of  the  theocracy,  had 
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(2  Sam.  vii.)  guaranteed,  by  a  solemn  promise  to 
David,  the  regal  succession  to  his  dynasty  ;  and  in 
virtue  of  this  divine  arrangement  Eehoboam  was 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne.  His  accession 
accordingly-  took  place  in  Jerusalem,  on  the 
demise  of  his  father. 

CHAP.  XII.  1-5.— Refusing  the  Old  Men's 
Counsel. 

1.  Rehoboam  went  to  Shechem  [nran-i,  enlarger 
of  the  people  ;  Septuagint,  Po/3oa/u].  He  was  the 
eldest,  if  not  the  only,  son  of  Solomon,  and  had 
been  doubtless  designated  by  his  father  heir  to 
the  throne,  as  Solomon  had  beeu  by  David.  The 
incident  here  related  took  place  after  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  the  late  king,  and  the  period  for 
public  mourning  had  passed.  When  "  all  Israel 
came  to  make  him  king  " — i.  e.,  the  public  represen- 
tatives of  all  Israel  (cf.  1  Sam.  viii.  4,  7,  10,  19,  21 ; 
X.  17,  19;  xi.  14;  xii.  1;  2  Sam.  iii.  21;  v.  1,  3; 
xix.  4.3,  44 ;  xxi.  1,  &c. ) — it  was  not  to  exercise  their 
old  right  of  election  (1  Sam.  x.  19-21)  ;  for,  after 
God's  promise  of  the  perpetual  sovereignty  to 
David's  posterity,  their  duty  was  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  rightful  heir  ;  but  their  object 
was,  when  making  him  king,  to  renevv  the  condi- 
tions and  stipulations  to  which  their  constitu- 
tional kings  were  subject  (1  Sara.  x.  25),  and  to 
the  omission  of  rehearsing  which,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Solomon  was 
made  king,  they  were  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
absolutism  of  his  government.  Shechem  [Septua- 
gint, Si/c£(ua]— an  ancient,  venerable,  and  central 
town — was  the  place  of  convocation ;  and  it  is 
evident,  if  not  from  the  appointment  of  that  place, 
at  least  from  the  tenor  of  their  language,  and  the 
concerted  presence  of  Jeroboam,  that  the  people 
were  determined  on  revolt. 

4.  now  therefore  make  thou  the  grievous  ser- 
vice of  thy  father,  and  his  heavy  yoke .  .  .  lishter. 
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Depart  yet  for  three  days,  tlien  come  agaia  to  me.     And  the  people 
departed. 
G       And  king  Rehoboam  ^consulted  with  the  old  men,  that  stood  before 
Solomon  his  father  while  he  yet  lived,  and  said,  How  do  ye  advise  that  I 

7  may  answer  this  people?  And  they  spake  unto  him,  saying,  -^If  thou  wilt 
be  a  servant  unto  this  people  this  day,  and  wilt  serve  them,  and  answer 
them,  and  speak  good  words  to  them,  then  they  will  be  thy  servants  for  ever. 

8  But  he  forsook  the  counsel  of  the  old  men,  which  they  had  given  him, 
and  consulted  with  the  young  men  that  were  grown  up  with  him,  and 

9  which  stood  before  him :  and  he  said  unto  them.  What  counsel  give  ye 
that  we  may  answer  this  people,  who  have  spoken  to  me,  saying.  Make 

10  the  yoke  which  thy  father  did  put  upon  us  lighter?  And  the  young  men 
that  were  grown  up  with  him  spake  unto  him,  saying,  Thus  shalt  thou 
speak  unto  this  people  that  spake  unto  thee,  saying,  Thy  father  made  our 
yoke  heavy,  but  make  thou  it  lighter  unto  us;  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto 

11  them.  My  ^Yitilo.  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins.  And  now 
whereas  my  father  did  lade  you  with  a  heavy  yoke,  I  will  add  to  your 
yoke:  my  father  hath  chastised  you  wnth  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you 
with  scorpions. 

12  So  Jeroboam  and  all  the  people  came  to  Rehoboam  the  third  day,  as 

13  the  king  had  appointed,  saying,  Come  to  me  again  the  third  day.  And 
the  king  answered  the  people  h'oughly,  and  forsook  the  old  men's  counsel 

14  that  they  gave  him;  and  spake  to  them  after  the  counsel  of  the  young 
men,  saying.  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  your 
yoke :  my  father  also  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you 
with  scorpions. 

15  Wherefore  the  king  hearkened  not  unto  the  people;  for  ''the  cause  was 
from  the  Lord,  that  he  might  perform  his  saying,  which  the  Lord  *  spake 
by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  unto  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat. 
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There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
exactions  of  Solomon  from  his  own  people  were 
heavy  and  severe,  not  only  in  regard  to  their 
contributions  in  produce  (ch.  iv.  27),  but  to  the 
compulsory  levies  of  the  able-bodied,  married  as 
well  as  unmarried,  that  were  drafted  periodi- 
cally to  work  on  the  mountains,  or  in  the  sub- 
terranean quarries,  at  the  laiblic  buildings  and 
diversified  undertakings,  which  fully  justified  the 
complaint  made  to  his  son.  It  was  the  voice  of 
'all  Israel;'  but  considering  the  remarkable  fer- 
tility of  Shechem  and  the  whole  surrounding 
region,  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  that  central 
district  must  have  felt  the  government  imposts 
as  peculiarly  burdensome.  In  that  view,  their 
language  and  demeanour  in  the  statement  of  their 
grievances,  and  the  demand  for  a  diminution  of  the 
public  burdens,  is  wonderfully  moderate,  demon- 
strating the  presence  and  influence  of  those 
superior  classes  who  were  compelled,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  its  religious  advantages,  to  migrate 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (cf.  Michaelis  'Com- 
mentary on  the  Lasvs  of  Moses,'  i.,  p.  284-287).  The 
splendour  of  Solomon's  court  and  the  magnitude 
of  his  undei'takings  being  such  that  neither  the 
tribute  of  dependent  states,  nor  the  presents  of 
foreign  princes,  nor  the  profits  of  his  commercial 
enterprises,  were  adequate  to  carry  them  on,  he 
had  been  obliged,  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
revenue,  to  begin  a  system  of  heavy  taxation. 
The  people  looked  only  to  the  burdens,  not  to  the 
benefits  they  derived  from  Solomon's  peaceful  and 
prosperous  reign  ;  and  the  evils  from  which  they 
demanded  deliverance  were  civil  oppressions,  not 
idolatry,  to  which  they  appear  to  have  been  in- 
different, or  approved  of  it.  0.  lie  said  .  .  .  De- 
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part  yet  for  tliree  days.  It  was  prudent  to  take 
the  people's  demand  into  calm  and  deliberate 
consideration.  Whether,  had  the  advice  of  the 
sage  and  experienced  counsellors  been  adopted, 
any  good  result  would  have  followed,  it  is  im- 
jiossible  to  say.  It  would  at  least  have  removed 
all  pretext  for  the  separation.  But  he  preferred 
the  counsel  of  his  young  companions  (not  in  age, 
for  they  were  all  about  forty-one,  but  in  experi- 
ence), who  recommended  prompt  and  decisive 
measures  to  quell  the  malcontents. 

10.  My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my 
father's  loins — lit.,  my  smallness  Jand  hence  the 
Septuagint  translates,  v  ixiKp'j-rti^  /j-ov].  Gesenius  and 
most  of  the  commentators  prefer  "  little  finger." 
'It  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  phrase,  denot- 
ing, I  have  greater  power  than  my  father.'  11. 
whips  .  .  .  scorpions.  The  latter,  as  contrasted 
with  the  former,  are  supposed  to  mean  thougs 
thickly  set  with  hard  knots  and  sharp  iron  points, 
used  in  the  castigation  of  slaves;  sometimes  in 
after-times  inflicted  on  Christian  martyrs  [Sep- 
tuagint, o-/co()7riois].  Scourging  was  performed  by 
prostrating  the  victim  on  the  ground  at  full  length ; 
while  his  limbs  were  kept  down  by  force,  a  person 
with  a  whip  lashed  him  on  the  bare  back.  The 
whip  having  several  lashes,  accords  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  Jews,  that  theirs  had  three  thongs, 
thirteen  strokes  of  which  gave  thirty-nine  lashes. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  was  what  was 
meant  by  "scorpions,"  inflicted  usually  on  slaves: 
and  if  so,  the  taunt  of  Eehoboam  implied  that  he 
would  be  a  despot,  and  treat  his  subjects  as  serfs. 

15.  the  cause  was  from  the  Lord.  That  was  the 
overruling  cause.  Kehoboam's  weakness  (Eccl. 
ii.  18,  19)  and  inexperience  in  public  affairs  has 
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16  So  when  all  Israel  saw  that  the  king  hearkened  not  unto  tliera,  the 
people  answered  the  king,  saying,  ^What  portion  have  we  in  David? 
neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse:  to  your  tents,  0  Israel: 
now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David.     So  Israel  departed  unto  their  tents. 

17  But  '^as  for  the  children  of  Israel  which  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Judah, 
Rehoboam  reigned  over  them. 

18  Then  king  Rehoboam  ^sent  Adoram,  who  was  over  the  tribute;  and  all 
Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  that  he  died.     Therefore  king  Rehoboam 

19  ^made  speed  to  get  him  up  to  his  chariot,  to  flee  to  Jerusalem.  So 
'"Israel  ^rebelled  against  the  house  of  David  unto  this  day. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come 
again,  that  they  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  congregation,  and  made 
him  king  over  all  Israel :  there  was  none  that  followed  the  house  of  David 
but  the  tribe  of  Judah  "only. 

21  And  when  "Rehoboam  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  all  the 
house  of  Judah,  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  hundred  and  fourscore 
thousand  chosen  men,  which  were  warriors,  to  fight  against  the  house  of 
Israel,  to  bring  the  kingdom  again  to  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon. 

22  But  ^the  word  of  God  came  unto  Shemaiah  the  man  of  God,  saying, 

23  Speak  unto  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  king  of  Judah,  and  unto  all 
the  house  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  to  the  remnant  of  the  people, 

24  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ye  shall  not  go  up,  nor  fight  against  your 
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given  rise  to  the  i^robable  conjecture,  tliat  like 
many  other  princes  in  the  East,  he  had  been  kept 
sechided  in  the  harem  till  the  period  of  his  acces- 
sion (Eccl.  iv.  14),  his  father  being  either  afraid 
of  his  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty,  like  the  two 
sons  of  David,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  afraid 
of  prematurely  exposing  his  imbecility.  The 
king's  haughty  and  violent  answer  to  "the  people" 
(?'.  13) — i.  e.,  the  representatives  of  the  people — a 
people  already  filled  with  a  spirit  of  discontent 
and  exasperation — indicated  so  great  an  incapacity 
to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  so  utter  a 
want  of  common-sense,  as  to  create  a  belief  that 
he  was  struck  with  .indiei&l  blindness.  It  was 
received  with  mingled  scorn  and  derision.  The 
prospective  connection  between  the  tribes  of 
Israel  and  their  youthful  nx)narch  ended  be- 
fore it  had  well  been  formed.  The  revolt  was 
accorny)lished,  and  yet  so  quietly  that  Rehoboam 
remained  in  Sliechem,  fancying  himself  the  sove- 
reign of  a  vinited  kingdom,  until  his  chief  tax- 
gatherer,  Avho  had  been  most  imprudently  sent  to 
treat  with  the  people,  had  been  stoned  to  death. 
This  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  fled  for  security  to 
Jerusalem.  In  such  a  fearful  commotion  of  the 
political  elements,  it  required  a  mind  of  no  com- 
mon prudence  and  energy  to  steer  the  helm  on 
the  agitated  billows,  and  Rehoboam  was  not  the 
pilot  to  weather  the  storm. 

20-3.3. — Jeeoboam  made  King  over  them. 

20.  when  all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was 
come  again.  This  verse  closes  the  parenthetical 
narrative  begun  at  v.  2,  and  vv.  21-24  resume  the 
history  from  v.  1.  they  sent  and  called  him 
unto  the  congregation  [nnpn-'?iN!]— the  assembly 
of  representatives,  and  made  him  king  over  all 
Israel.  There  was  no  consultation  of  Jehovah  in 
this  national  emergency,  and  Jeroboam  was  a 
stranger  to  the  character  or  qualities  of  a  ruler 
"raised  up"  by  the  Divine  Head  and  King  of 
Israel.  The  people,  denationalized  by  the  vitiat- 
ing influences  of  Solomon's  court,  alienated  by 
the  centralizing  policy  which  had  drawn  the  chief 
wealth  and  produce  into  the  capital,*and  reduced 
themselves  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  feudal  vil- 
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^aiw.s,who  were  compelled  to  labour  for  the  pleasure 
and  aggrandizement  of  one  man,  were  open  to  the 
agitation  of  a  designing  demagogue,  like  Jeroboam, 
who  addressed  their  passions,  and,  comparing 
their  actual  condition  to  that  of  the  servile  caste 
in  Egypt,  from  which  he  had  newly  arrived, 
stirred  them  up  to  secret  discontent  in  the  king's 
lifetime,  and  to  open  revolt  at  his  death.  Had  he 
possessed  the  spirit  of  a  true  Israelite,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  sure  way  of  preserving  the 
Hebrews  from  sinking  into  the  oppressed  and 
degraded  state  of  the  helots  in  Egypt,  was  to  keep 
them  from  the  ignorance  and  superstitions  of  that 
country.  But  Jeroboam  did  not  know  the  im- 
portance of  restoring  amongst  the  people  a  more 
devoted  allegiance  to  their  covenant  God ;  and, 
looking  upon  religion  merely  as  an  engine  of  state, 
as  a  powerful  instrument  which  could  be  used  in 
the  furtherance  of  his  contemplated  policy,  he 
gave  no  promise  of  being  a  constitutional  king 
under  the  theocracy.  The  elevation  of  this  man 
to  the  throne,  with  the  disruption  of  the  tribal 
unity  which  was  involved  in  it,  was  permitted  in 
the  Divine  anger  to  take  place  as  a  judicial 
punishment  of  the  nation's  complicity  in  the 
innovations  and  the  sins  of  Solomon  ;  and  yet, 
under  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  it  was 
efi'ected  by  the  natural  operation  of  human 
passions  and  human  agency.  "All  Israel"  must 
henceforth  be  understood  in  a  restricted  sense,  as 
the  title  arrogantly  assumed  by  the  northern 
kingdom.  It  was  often  called  'Ephraim,'  from  its 
principal  tribe,  whose  ambition  was  the  moving 
cause  of  the  secession,  and  whose  great  population 
and  wealth,  t-ogetlier  with  its  central  position, 
naturally  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  associated 
tribes. 

21.  when  Rehoboam  was  come  to  Jerusalem, 
he  assembled  all  tiie  house  of  Judah.  Rehoboam 
determined  to  assert  his  authority  by  leading  a 
large  force  into  the  disafi'ected  provinces.  But 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  was  completed  when 
the  prophet  Shemaiah  ordered,  in  the  Lord's 
name,  an  abandonment  of  any  hostile  measures 
against  the  revolutionists.  This  seasonable  and 
gracious  interposition  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
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worship  of  Jeroboam. 


brethren  the  children  of  Israel :  return  every  man  to  his  house ;  for  this 
thing  is  ^from  me.  They  hearkened  therefore  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  returned  to  depart,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

25  Then  Jeroboam  built  'Shechem  in  mount  Ephraim,  and  dwelt  therein ; 

26  and  went  out  from  thence,  and  built  *Penuel.     And  Jeroboam  said  in  his 

27  'heart,  Now  shall  the  kingdom  return  to  the  house  of  David :  if  this  people 
"go  up  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  then  shall 
the  heart  of  this  people  turn  again  unto  their  lord,  even  unto  Rehoboam 
king  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  kill  me,  and  go  again  to  Kehoboam  king  of 

28  Judah.  Whereupon  the  king  took  counsel,  and  made  ^two  calves  o/gold, 
and  said  unto  them,  It  is  too  much  for  you.  t®- go  up  to  Jerusalem: 
'"behold  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 

29  Egypt.     And  he  set  the  one  in  ^Beth-el,  and  the  other  put  he  in  ^Dan. 

30  And  this  thing  became ^a  sin:  for  the  people  went  to  worship  before  the 

31  one,  even  unto  Dan.  And  he  made  an  "house  of  high  places,  and  ''made 
priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  which  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi. 
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miseries  of  civil  war,  in  attempting  to  undo  a 
schism  which  had  originated  in  the  Divine  decree, 
aud  been  pre-intimated  by  His  commissioned  pro- 
phet (ch.  xi.  31-29).  The  army,  overawed  by  the 
Divine  prohibition,  dispersed,  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  submit. 

25.  Jeroboam  built  Sliecliem  —  destroyed  by 
Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  1-49).  It  was  rebuilt,  and 
perhaps  fortified  by  Jeroboam,  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence, built  Fennel — a  ruined  city  with  a  tower 
(Judg.  viii.  9),  east  of  Jordan,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Jabbok.  It  was  an  object  of  importance  to 
restore  this  fortress,  as  it  lay  on  the  caravan  road 
from  Gilead  to  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  and  secure 
his  frontier  on  that  quarter.  26.  Jeroboam  said 
in  Ms  heart.  Having  received  the  kingdom  from 
(j'od,  he  should  have  relied  on  the  Divine  protec- 
tion. But  he  did  not.  With  a  view  to  withdraw 
the  people  from  the  temple,  and  destroy  the  saered 
associations  connected  with  Jerusalem,  he  made 
serious  and  unwarranted  innovations  on  the  re- 
ligious observances  of  the  country,  ou  pretext  of 
saving  the  people  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  dis- 
tant jourueyv  First,  He  erected  two  golden  calves 
['7Ji>  (see  on  Exod.xxxii.  4,8);  Septuagint,  5a/.iaX£is 
XfucKs]— the  young  bulls  Apis  and  Muevis,  as 
symbols,  in  the  Egyptian  fashion,  of  the  true  God. 
Moticeau  says  Jeroboam  made  them  the  nearest, 
according  to  his  fancy,  to  the  figures  of  the  cheru- 
bim. The  one  w-as  placed  at  Dan  [considered  a 
sacred  place  from  the  time  of  Micah  (Judg.  xvii.) ; 
and  to  this  day  the  worship  of  the  calf  enters 
into  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Druse  saints  in  that 
neighbourhood  {Newhold, '  Journal  of  Asiatic  So- 
ciety,' vol.  xvi.,  p.  27)],  in  the  northern  part  of  his 
kingdom  ;  the  other  at  Beth-el  [also  venerable  for 
its  hallowed  associations  (Gen.  xxviii.),  and  re- 
commendedfrom  its  proximity  to  the  passes  which, 
both  on  the  west  aud  east,  led-  into  the  central 
mountain  chain  of  the  country  (see  Mkhaelis, 
'  Commentary-on  the  Laws  of  Moses,'  b.  v.,  article 
245;  Hengstenberg's  '  Christology ' — Preliminary 
Observations  on  Hosea)],  the  southern  extremity, 
in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  which  place  he 
probably  thought  God  was  as  likely  to  manifest 
Himself  as  at  Jerusalem  (Gen.  xxxii. ;  2  Ki.  ii.  2). 
The  latter  place,  called  afterwards  Beth-aven,  was 
the  most  frequented.;  for  the  words,  v.  30,  should 
be  rendered,  'the  people,  even  to  Dan,. went  to 
worship  before  the  one '  (Jer.  xlviii.  13 ;  Amos  iv. 
4,  5;  V.  5;  Hos.  v,  8;  x.  8).  This  innovation  was 
a  sin;  for  though  Jeroboam  did  not  give  any 
formal  intimation  of  his  purpose  to  renounce  the 
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worship  of  Jehovah,  it  was  setting  up  the  worship 
of  God  by  symbols  and  images,  aud  departing 
from  the  place  which  he  had  chosen  to  put  His 
name  there.  Secondly,  He  changed  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  from  the  fifteenth  of  the  seventh 
to  the  fifteenth  of  the  eighth  month.  The  osten- 
sible reason  might  be,  that  the  ingathering,  or 
harvest,  was  later  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  raal  reason  was  to  eradicate 
the  old  associations  with  this,  the  most  welcome 
and  joyous  festival  of  the  year.  31.  be  made 
an  house  of  high  places  [nioa  n\3]— a  chapel, 
or  fane  of  heights;  i.e.,  on  a  hill  (cf.  ch.  xiii. 
32;  2  Ki.  xvii.  29),  for  worshipping  Jehovah, 
including  the  appointment  of  priests  to  ofiiciate 
in  the  celebration  of  the  rites  which  were  per- 
formed in  those  sanctuaries.  Some  of  these,  if  not 
all  of  them,  were  tents  or  tabernacles,  decorated 
with  embroidered  curtains  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  7).  made 
priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  [nii-pQ  D'jria 

Drn]— from  the  extremities  of  the  people;  i.  e.,  out 
of  all  the  people,  the  Levites  refusing  to  act 
(cf.  ISTum.  xxii.  41  with  Jer.  li.  31).  Jeroboam 
assumed  to  himself  the  functions  of  the  high 
priest,  at  least  at  the  great  festival,  probably  from 
seeing  the  king  of  Egypt  conjoin  the  royal  and 
sacred  offices,  and  deeming  the  offices  of  the 
high  priest  too  great  to  be  vested  in  a  subject. 
This  was  the  gravamen  of  his  offence,  which  con- 
sisted, not  like  Ahab's  at  a  later  period,  in  chang- 
ing the  object  of  worship,  but  in  altering  the 
circumstantials.  These  two  acts  of  Jeroboam — 
the  establishment  of  a  place  of  worship  separate 
from  the  i)lace  which  God  had  chosen  (in  Jeru- 
salem)to  put  His  name  there,  and  his  appointment 
of  priests  who  were  not  Levites — were  a  violation 
of  the  express  command  of  God,  (see  on  Deut.  xii.) 
In  short,  Jeroboam,  instead  of  jiutting,  like  David, 
implicit  confidence  in  the  Divine  promise,  which 
guaranteed  him  the  possession  of  his  throne  (ch. 
xi.  38)  on  condition  of  his  ruling  as  a  theocratic 
king,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  position  by 
measures  of  worldly  policy.  Without  either  im- 
pugning the  authority  or  discrediting  the  rites  of 
the  established  worshiji  (for  he  acknowledged  the 
divine  origin  and  obligation  of  the  law,  vv.  28,  32), 
he  deviated  from  its  prescription  as  to  the  place 
of  worship,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  performed 
it  (for  he  expelled  the  priests  and  Levites :  see  on 
2  Chr.  xi.  14),  regarding  these  as  matters  of  minor 
importance,  and  admitting  of  being  modified,  for 
the  sake  of  •convenience,  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  kingdom.    Josephus  (  Antiquities,' 
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32  And  Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast  in  the  eighth  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month,  Hke  nnto  ''the  feast  that  is  in  Judah,  and  he  ^offered  upon 
the  altar.  So  did  he  in  Beth-el,  ^sacrificing  unto  the  calves  that  he  had 
made:  ''and  he  placed  in  Beth-el  the  priests  of  the  high  places  which  he 

33  had  made.  So  he  "offered  upon  the  altar  which  he  had  made  in  Beth-el 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month,  even  in  the  month  which  he  had 
*  devised  of  his  own  heart;  and  ordained  a  feast  unto  the  children  of 
Israel:  and  he  offered  upon  the  altar,  ^and  burnt -^incense. 

13  AND,  behold,  there  "came  a  man  of  God  out  of  Judah  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord  unto  Beth-el:  ''and  Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar  Ho  burn  incense. 

2  And  he  cried  against  the  altar  in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  said,  0  altar, 
altar!  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  born  unto  the  house 
of  David,  "Josiah  by  name;  and  upon  thee  shall  he  offer  the  priests  of  the 
high  places  that  burn  incense  upon  thee,  and  men's  bones  shall  be  burnt 

3  upon  thee.  And  he  gave  ''a  sign  the  same  day,  saying.  This  is  the  sign 
which  the  Lord  hath  spoken ;  Behold,  the  altar  shall  be  rent,  and  the 
ashes  that  are  upon  it  shall  be  poured  out. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  king  Jeroboam  heard  the  saying  of  the  man 
of  God,  which  had  cried  against  the  altar  in  Beth-el,  that  he  *put  forth 
his  hand  from  the  altar,  saying.  Lay  hold  on  him.  And  his  hand,  which 
he  put  forth  against  him,  dried  •^up,  so  that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again 

5  to  him.  The  altar  also  was  rent,  and  the  ashes  poured  out  from  the  altar, 
according  to  the  sign  which  the  man  of  God  had  given  by  the  word  of  the 

6  Lord.  And  the  king  answered  and  said  unto  the  man  of  God,  ^Entreat 
now  the  face  of  tlie  Lord  thy  God,  and  pray  for  me,  that  my  hand  may 
be  restored  me  again.  And  the  man  of  God  ''besought  ^the  Lord,  and 
the  king's  hand  was  restored  him  again,  and  became  as  it  was  before. 

7  And  the  king  said  unto  the  man  of  God,  Come  home  with  me,  andrefresh 

8  thyself,  and  'I  will  give  thee  a  reward.  And  the  man  of  God  said  unto 
the  king,  -^If  thou  wilt  give  mc  half  thine  house,  I  will  not  go  in  with  thee. 
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b.  viii.,  ch.  viii.,  sec.  4)  repi'S-sents  liim  as  recom- 
niencling  the  iiroposed  innovations  to  the  assembled 
representatives  of  Israel  in  an  artful  sjieech  to 
the  following  effect : — '  1  suppose,  my  countrymen, 
you  know  this,  that  every  place  has  God  in  it ; 
nor  is  there  any  one  determined  place  in  which 
He  is,  but  He  everywhere  hears  and  sees  those 
that  worship :  on  which  account  I  do  not  think 
it  for  you  to  go  so  long  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
which  is  an  enemy's  city,  to  worship  Him.  It 
was  a  man  that  built  the  temple.  I  have  made 
two  golden  heifers,  dedicated  to  the  same  God  — 
the  one  of  them  I  have  consecrated  in  the  city 
Beth-el,  and  the  other  in  Dan,  to  the  end  that 
those  of  you  who  dwell  nearest  those  cities  may 
go  to  them  and  worship  there ;  and  I  will  ordain 
for  you  certain  priests  and  Levites  from  among 
yourselves,  that  you  may  have  no  want  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  nor  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  ;  but  let 
him  amongst  you  that  is  desirous  of  beinjj  a 
priest  bring  to  God  a  bullock  and  a  ram,  which, 
it  is  said,  Aaron,  the  first  priest,  brought  also.' 
By  this  coup  d'etat  he  changed  the  form,  the 
season,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  national 
worship. 

CHAP.  Xni.  1-5.— Jeroboam's  Hand  with- 
ers. 

1.  there  came  a  man  of  God  out  of  Judah. 
Who  this  prophet  was  cannot  be  ascertained. 
He  came  by  Dfvine  authority.  It  could  not  be 
either  Iddo  or  Ahijah,  for  both  were  alive  after 
the  events  here  related.  Jeroboain  stood  by  the 
altar  to  hum  incense.  It  was  at  one  of  the 
annual  festivals.  The  king,  to  give  interest  to 
the  new  ritual,  was  himself  the  officiating  priest. 
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The  altar  and  its  accompaniments  would  of  course 
exhibit  all  the  spleiirlour  of  a  new  and  gorgeously 
decorated  temple.  But  the  prophet  foretold  its 
utter  destruction.  2.  he  cried  against  the  altar 
— which  is  put  for  the  whole  system  of  worship 
organized  in  Israel.  Behold,  a  child  shall  he 
born  .  .  .  Josiah  by  name— (see  on  2  Ki.  xxiii.  15.) 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  its  clearness, 
circumstantial  minuteness,  and  exact  prediction 
of  an  event  that  took  place  360  years  after  it, 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  obscure  and 
ambiguous  oracles  of  the  heathen.  Being  pub- 
licly uttered,  it  must  have  been  well  known  to 
the  x>eople ;  and  every  Jew  who  lived  at  the 
accomplishment  of  the  event  must  have  been 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  religion  connected 
with  such  a  prophecy  as  this.  A  present  sign 
was  given  of  the  remote  event  predicted,  in  a 
visible  fissure  being  miraculously  made  on  the 
altar.  Incensed  at  the  man's  license  of  speed), 
Jeroboam  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  ordered 
his  attendants  to  seize  the  bold  intruder :  that 
moment  the  king's  arm  became  stiff  and  motion- 
less, and  the  altar  s^jlit  asunder,  so  that  the  fire 
and  ashes  fell  on  the  fioor.  Overawed  by  the 
effects  of  his  impiety,  Jeroboam  besought  the 
prophet's  prayer.  His  request  was  acceded  to, 
and  the  hand  was  restored  to  its  healthy  state. 

7.  the  king  said  .  .  .  Come  home  with  me, 
and  refresh  thyself.  Jeroboam  was  artful,  and 
invited  the  prophet  to  the  royal  table,  not  to  do 
liim  honour,  or  show  his  gratitude  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  hand,  but  to  win,  by  his  courtesy  and 
liberal  hospitality,  a  person  whom  be  could  nob 
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deceived  by  another  prophet. 


9  neither  will  I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  in  this  place :  for  so  was  it  charged 
me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  saying,  ''^Eat  no  bread,  nor  drink  water,  nor 
10  turn  again  by  the  same  way  that  thou  earnest.     So  he  went  another  way, 
and  returned  not  by  the  way  that  he  came  to  Beth-el. 

Now  there  dwelt  an  old  prophet  in  Beth-el;  and  his  ^sons  came  and 
told  him  all  the  works  that  the  man  of  God  had  done  that  day  in  Betb-el : 
the  words  which  he  had  spoken  unto  the  king,  them  they  told  also  to  their 
father.  And  their  father  said  unto  them,  What  way  went  he?  For  his 
sons  had  seen  what  way  the  man  of  God  went  which  came  from  Judah. 

13  And  he  said  unto  his  sons,  Saddle  me  the  ass.     So  they  saddled  him  the 

14  ass:  and  he  rode  thereon,  and  went  after  the  man  of  God,  and  found  him 
sitting  under  an  oak:  and  he  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  the  man  of  God 

15  that  camest  from  Judali?     And  he  said,  I  a7n.     Then  he  said  unto  him, 

16  Come  home  with  me,  and  eat  bread.  And  he  said,  I  may  not  return  with 
thee,  nor  go  in  with  thee;  neither  will  I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  with 

17  thee  in  this  place:  for  *it  was  said  to  me  'by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Thou 
shalt  eat  no  bread  nor  drink  water  there,  nor  turn  again  to  go  by  the  way 
that  thou  camest.  He  '"said  unto  him,  I  am  a  prophet  also  as  thou  art; 
and  "an  angel  spake  unto  me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Bring  Lim 
back  with  thee  into  thine  house,  that  he  may  eat  bread  and  drink  water. 
But  he  lied  unto  him.  So  "he  went  back  with  him,  and  did  eat  bread  in 
his  house,  and  drank  water. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  sat  at  the  table,  that  the  ''word  of  tlie 

2 1  Lord  came  unto  the  prophet  that  brought  him  back :  and  he  ci'ied  unto 

the  man  of  God  that  came  from  Judah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  disobeyed  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  and  hast  not 
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crush  by  Ins  power.  But  the  prophet  iuformed 
him  of  a  Diviue  injunction,  expressly  prohibiting 
him  fi-om  all  social  intercourse  with  any  in  the 
Tilace,  as  well  as  from  returning  the  sairie  way. 
The  prohibition  not  to  eat  or  drink  in  Bethel 
■was  because  all  the  people  had  become  apostates 
from  the  true  religion ;  and  had  he  done  so,  he 
could  not  have  prophesied  against  the  place,  after 
having  eaten  with  the  people,  without  violating 
all  the  existing  laws  of  hospitality  (see  on  Josh, 
ix.  14).  The  reason  of  his  not  being  allowed  to 
return  the  same  way  was,  lest  he  should  be  recog- 
nized by  any  whom  he  had  seen  in  going,  and 
be  detained  by  them  to  discuss  the  nature  and 
results  of  his  mission,  or  be  ill-treated  by  any  of 
the  inhabitants  for  his  denunciations  against 
their  altar. 

11.  Now  there  dwelt  an  old  prophet  in  Beth-el. 
If  tliis  was  a  true  i>ropliet,  he  was  a  bad  man, 
and  in  effecting  the  malevolent  design  he  had  in 
view,  an  emissary  of  Satan,  God's  true  prophets 
were  holy  men  (2  Pet.  i.  21).  But  it  appears  that 
the  prophetic  gift,  or  at  least  occasional  commu- 
nications of  that  gift,  were  imparted  to  some  who 
did  not  possess  that  character— of  which  Balaam 
presents  a  notable  exami)le.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  witii  this  old  prophet.  He  deceived 
the  prophet  of  Judali  witli  a  lie,  uttered  in  the 
name  of  God.  He  may  have  l)eeii  employed  to  an- 
nounce communications  from  heaven;  but  his  heart 
was  not  perfect  toward  God.  He  was  unfaithful : 
he  dwelt  in  a  city  of  idolaters,  and  did  not  testify 
against  their  sin.  He  could  not  therefore  be  en- 
listed by  Jehovah  in  the  solemn  service  of  reproving 
Israel.  14.  went  after  the  man  of  God,  and  found 
Mna  sitting  under  an  oak  [Septuagint,  vir6  d^vv; 
but  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions 
render, '  under  a  terebinth '].  18.  an  angel  spake 
unto  me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.  This  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  speaking,  instead  of  simply  say- 
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ing,  'the  Lord  spake  to  me,'  was  adopted  to  hide 
au  equivocation,  to  conceal  a  double  meaning— 
an  inferior  sense  given  to  the  word  angel — to  offer 
a  eeemingly  superior  authority  to  persuade  the 
prophet,  while  really  the  authority  was  secretly 
known  to  the  speaker  to  be  inferior.  The  "  angel,'' 
i.  e.,  the  messenger,  was  his  own  sons,  who  were 
worshippers,  perhaps  priests,  at  Beth-el;  and  as 
this  man  was  governed  by  self-interest,  and  wished 
to  curry  favour  with  the  king,  whose  purpose  to 
adhere  to  his  religious  polity,  he  feared,  might  be 
shaken  by  the  portents  that  had  occurred,  his 
hastening  after  the  prophet  of  Judah,  the  decep- 
tion he  practised,  and  the  urgent  invitation  by 
which,  on  the  ground  of  a  falsehood,  he  prevailed 
on  the  too  facile  man  of  God  to  accompany  him 
back  to  his  house  in  Beth-el,  were  to  create  an 
im])ressiou  in  the  king's  mind  that  he  was  an 
ira]jostor,  wlio  acted  in  opposition  to  his  own 
statement. 

21.  he  cried  unto  the  man  of  God  that  came 
from  Judah — rather,  'it  cried;'  i.  e.,  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  What  a  sad  contrast  between  his  jire- 
sent  and  his  former  conduct !  When  first  intro- 
duced to  our  notice,  he  presents  a  spectacle  worthy 
of  admiration.  He  appears  in  the  schismatic 
cliapel  at  Beth-el,  a  fearless  messenger  of  God— a 
faithful  and  uncompromising  bearer  of  terrible 
denunciations — yet  ho  stood  undaunted  in  the 
midst  of  a  multitude,  and  the  frowns  nor  the 
flatteries  of  a  king,  neither  the  pleasures  of  a 
luxurious  table  nor  the  prospect  of  comfortable 
lodging  after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  could 
tempt  him  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  commanrled 
duty.  But  now  we  see  him  who  had  refused  to 
be  cajoled  by  a  king  readily  yielding  with  weak 
credulity  to  the  ill-disguised  falsehood  of  au  equal, 
and,  in  the  enjoyment  of  congenial  society,  forget- 
ting his  character  and  his  mission,  What  a  sad 
fall!    Forasmuch   as   thou  hast  disobeyed  the 
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against  Jeroboam. 


22  kept  the  commandment  which  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee,  but 
earnest  back,  and  hast  eaten  bread  and  drunk  water  in  the  place  of  the 
which  the  LORD  did  say  to  thee,  Eat  no  bread,  and  drink  no  water;  thy 

23  carcase  shall  not  come  unto  the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathers.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  after  he  had  eaten  bread,  and  after  he  had  drunk,  that  he  saddled 

24  for  him  the  ass,  to  zvit,  for  the  prophet  whom  he  had  brought  back.  And 
when  he  was  gone,  'a  lion  met  him  by  the  way,  and  slew  him:  and  his 
carcase  teas  cast  in  the  way,  and  the  ass  stood  by  it,  the  lion  also  stood 

25  by  the  carcase.  And,  behold,  men  passed  by,  and  saw  the  carcase  cast  in 
the  way,  and  the  lion  standing  by  the  carcase :  and  they  came  and  told 

2G  it  in  the  city  where  the  old  prophet  dwelt.  And  when  the  prophet  that 
brought  him  back  from  the  way  heard  thereof,  he  said,  It  is  the  man  of 
God,  who  was  disobedient  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord;  therefore  the  Lord 
hath  delivered  him  unto  the  lion,  which  hath  ^torn  him,  and  slain  him, 

27  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  unto  him.  And  he 
spake  to  his  sons,  saying.  Saddle  me  the  ass.  And  they  saddled  him. 
And  he  went  and  found  his  carcase  cast  in  the  way,  and  the  ass  and  the 
lion  standing  by  the  carcase:  the  lion  had  'not  eaten  the  carcase,  nor 
"torn  the  ass.  And  the  prophet  took  up  the  carcase  of  the  man  of  God, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  ass,  and  brought  it  back :  and  the  old  prophet  came 

30  to  the  city,  to  mourn  and  to  bury  him.  And  he  laid  his  carcase  in  his 
own  grave:   and  they  mourned  over  him,  saying,   Alas,  *my  brother! 

31  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  he  had  buried  him,  that  he  spake  to  his  sons, 
saying,  When  I  am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  the  sepulchre  wherein  the  man 

32  of  God  is  buried;  lay  'my  bones  beside  his  bones:  for  "the  saying  which 
he  cried  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  against  the  altar  in  Beth-el,  and  against 
all  the  ''houses  of  the  high  places  which  are  in  the  cities  of  '"Samaria, 
shall  surely  come  to  pass. 

33  After  ^this  thing  Jeroboam  returned  not  from  his  evil  way,  but  '^made 
again  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  priests  of  the  liigh  places:  whosoever 
would,  he  ^consecrated  him,  and  he  became  one  of  the  priests  of  the  high 

34  places.  And  ^this  thing  became  sin  unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  even 
Ho  cut  it  off,  and  to  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

14,     AT  that  time  Abijah  the  son  of  Jeroboam  fell  sick.     And  Jeroboam 

2  said  to  his  wife.  Arise,  I  pray  thee,  and  disguise  thyself,  that  thou  be  not 

known  to  be  the  wife  of  Jeroboam,  and  get  thee  to  Shiloh:  behold,  there 

is  Ahijah  the  prophet,  which  told  me  that  "' I  should  be  Vmg  over  this 
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moutli  of  the  Lord  ...  22.  thy  carcase  shall  not 
come  unto  the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathers.  Here 
is  an  instance  of  Ins  possessing  the  prophetic 
spirit,  in  that,  addressing  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  the  man  of  God  whom  he  brought  back, 
he  foretold  tlie  fate  which  was  to  follow  as  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience. 

23-32.— The  Disobedient  Prophet  slain  by 
A  .Lion, 

24.  a  lion  met  him  by  the  way,  and  slew  him. 
There  was  a  wood  near  Beth-el  infested  with  lions 
(2  Ki.  ii.  24).  This  sad  catastrophe  was  a  severe 
but  uecessary  judgment  of  God,  to  attest  the  truth 
of  the  message  with  which  the  prophet  had  been 
charged.  The  whole  circumstances  of  this  tragic 
occurrence  —  the  undevoured  carcase,  the  un- 
touched ass,  the  passengers  unmolested  by  the 
lion,  though  standing  tbere— were  calculated  to 
produce  an  irresistible  impression  that  the  hand 
of  God  was  in  it.  31.  bury  me  in  the  sepulchre 
wherein  the  man  of  God  is  buried.  His  motive 
in  making  this  request  was  either  that  his  remains 
might  not  be  disturbed  when  the  predicted  events 
took  place  (see  on  2  Ki.  xxiii,  18),  or  he  had  some 
superstitious  hope  of  being  beuetited  at  the  re- 
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snrrectioa  by  being  in  the  same  grave  with  a  man 
of  God. 

33.  Jeroboam  ,  .  ,  made  again  of  the  lowest 
of  the  people  priests— (see  on  ch,  xii.  31.)  who- 
soever would,  he  consecrated  [n^-nNi  n':'p!]  — he 
filled  his  hand;  i.  e.,  invested  him  with  the 
priestly  office  [Septuagiut,  eirXnipav  tjjj;  x^'.°« 
avrov\. 

CHAP,  XIV.  1  20.— AniJAH  denounces  God's 
Judgments  against  Jeroboam. 

1,  At  that  time— a  phrase  used  often  loosely 
and  indefinitely  in  sacred  history.  This  domestic 
incident  in  the  family  of  Jeroboam  probably  oc- 
curred towards  the  end  of  his  reign.  His  son 
Abijah  was  of  age,  and  considered  by  the  people 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  2,  Jeroboam  said  to  his 
wife.  Arise  .  ,  ,  disguise  thyself.  His  natural 
and  intense  anxiety  as  a  parent  is  here  seen, 
blended  with  the  deep  and  artful  policy  of  aa 
apostate  king.  The  reason  of  his  extreme  caution 
was  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  that  he 
looked  for  information  as  to  the  future,  not  to  any 
of  the  prophets  of  Beth-el,  but  to  an  independent 
prophet  of  the  true  God;  a  fear  that  this  step, 
if  publicly  known,  might  endanger  the  stability  of 
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3  people.  And  ''take  ^with  thee  ten  loaves,  and  ^cracknels,  and  a  ^cruse 
of  honey,  and  go  to  him :  he  shall  tell  thee  what  shall  become  of  the  child. 

4  And  Jeroboam's  wife  did  so,  and  arose,  and  "^went  to  Shiloh,  and  came  to 
the  house  of  Aliijah.     But  Ahijah  could  not  see;  for  his  eyes  ^were  set 

5  by  reason  of  his  age.  And  ''the  Lord  said  unto  Ahijah,  Behold,  the  wife 
of  Jeroboam  cometh  to  ask  a  thing  of  thee  for  her  son ;  for  he  is  sick : 
thus  and  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  her;  for-it  shall  be,  when  she  cometh 
in,  that  she  shall  feign  herself  to  he  another  woman. 

G  And  it  was  so,  when  Ahijah  heard  the  sound  of  her  feet,  as  she  came  in 
at  the  door,  that  he  said.  Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam ;  why  feign  est 
thou  thyself  to  be  another?  for  I  am  sent  to  thee  with  ^ heavy  tidings. 

7  Go,  tell  Jeroboam,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  ^Forasmuch  as  I 
exalted  thee  from  among  the  people,  and  made  thee  prince  over  my  people 

8  Israel,  and  -^'rent  the  kingdom  away  from  the  house  of  David,  and  gave  it 
thee;  and  yet  thou  hast  not  been  as  my  servant  David,  who  ^kept  my 
commandments,  and  who  followed  me  with  all  his  heart,  to  do  that  only 

9  which  was  right  in  mine  eyes;  but  hast  done  evil  above  all  that  were 
before  thee:  ''for  thou  hast  gone  and  made  thee  other  gods,  and  molten 
images,  to  provoke  me  to  anger,  and  *hast  cast  me  behind  thy  back; 

10  therefore,  behold,  •^I  will  bring  evil  upon  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and  ^'will 
cut  oft'  from  Jeroboam  him  that  pisseth  against  the  wall,  ^and  him  that 
is  shut  up  and  left  in  Israel,  and  will  take  away  the  remnant  of  the  house 

11  of  Jeroboam,  as  a  man  taketh  away  dung,  till  it  be  all  gone.  Him  "'that 
dietli  of  Jeroboam  in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dieth  in 
the  field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat:  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

12  Arise  thou  therefore,  get  thee  to  thine  own  house;  and  when  thy  feet 

13  enter  into  the  city,  the  child  shall  die.     And  all  Israel  shall  mourn  for 
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his  whole  political  system;  and  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  Ahijah,  who  was  greatly  offended  with 
him,  would,  if  consulted  openly  by  himself,  either 
insult  or  refuse  to  receive  him.  For  these  reasons 
he  selected  his  wife  as  in  every  view  the  most 
proper  for  such  a  secret  and  confidential  errand, 
but  recommended  her  to  assume  the  garb  and 
manner  of  a  peasant  woman.  Strange  infatuation ! 
to  suppose  that  the  God  who  could  reveal  futurity 
could  not  penetrate  a  flimsy  disguise.  3.  ten 
loaves,  and  cracknels,  and  a  cruse  of  honey. 
This  was  a  present  in  unison  with  the  peasant 
character  she  assumed.  Cracknels  [n'ii!_3]  are  a 
kind  of  sweet  seedcake  or  biscuit,  which  crum- 
bled easily  (cf.  Josh.  ix.  5,  12).  [Septuagint, 
uoWiipia,  a  cruse  of  honey :  p'3p3,  a  bottle ;  from 
a  root  signifying  to  jx)U7^  out,  and  expressive  o^ 
the  gurgling  sound  made  in  emptying;  Septuagint> 
a-Tufjivov,  a  pitcher  or  jar.  The  Septuagint  also, 
along  with  the  Syriac  version,  adds,  <na<jiLSa^,  dried 
grapes.]  Ilarmer  is  of  opinion,  founded  on  an 
account  by  D'Arvieux  of  a  present  made  to  him 
by  the  mother  and  sister  of  an  Arab  emir,  consist- 
ing of  viands  very  similar  to  the  present  described 
in  this  passage,  that  it  was  not  so  mean  a  donation 
as  we  are  apt  to  suijpose.  The  prophet  was  blind ; 
but  having  received  divine  premonition  of  the 
pretended  countrywoman's  coining,  he  addressed 
her  the  moment  she  appeared,  as  the  queen,  ap- 
prised her  of  the  calamities  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  ingratitude  oi  Jeroboam,  his  apostasy,  and 
outrageous  misgovernment  of  Israel,  impended 
over  their  house,  as  well  as  over  the  nation  which 
too  readily  followed  his  idolatrous  innovations. 

8.  hast  not  been  as  my  servant  David — who, 

though  he  fell  into  grievous  sins,  repented,  and 

always  maintained  the  pure  worship  of  God,  as 

enjoiued  by  the  law.   Davidlived  under  the  ancient 
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dispensation,  when,  it  must  be  always  remembered, 
the  breach  of  the  commandments,  in  their  full  and 
spiritual  meaning,  was  no  breach  of  the  Sinai 
covenant,  since  heart  sins  were  neither  punished 
by  death  nor  expiated  by  sacrifice ;  and  since 
provision  was  made  even  for  defects  in  out- 
ward obedience,  sacrifices  being  appointed  for  all 
offences  that  were  not  committed  presumptuously 
and  with  a  high  hand  (Num.  xv.  22-31).  The 
precept,  therefore,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,"  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Siuai  covenant,  only  requires  such  a 
regard  to  the  Deity  as  that  obedience  be  given  to 
the  letter  of  His  commandments.  It  does  not  in 
this  view  demand  sinless  perfection,  but  such 
an  obedience  as  fallen  creatures  have  actually 
yielded  ;— David,  for  instance,  who  is  said  'to  have 
kept  God's  commandments,  followed  him  with 
all  his  heart,  and  did  that  only  which  was  right 
in  his  eyes'  (cf.  2  Ki.  xxiii.  25:  see  Erskine,  'On 
the  Nature  of  the  Siuai  Covenant').  10.  I  will 
bring  evil  upon  the  house  of  Jeroboam.  Strong 
expressions  are  here  used  to  indicate  the  utter 
extirpation  of  his  house.  "Him  that  is  shut  up 
and  left  in  Israel,"  means  those  who  were  con- 
cealed with  the  greatest  privacy,  as  the  heirs  of 
royalty  often  are  where  polygamy  prevails ;  the 
other  phrase,  from  the  loose  garments  of  the  East 
haying  led  to  a  different  practice  from  what  pre- 
vails in  the  West,  cannot  refer  to  men :  it  must 
signify  either  a  very  young  boy,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
a  dog— so  entire  would  be  the  destruction  of 
Jeroboam's  house,  that  none,  not  even  a  dog,  be- 
longing to  it  should  escape.  This  peculiar  xihrase 
occurs  only  in  regard  to  the  threatened  extermin- 
ation of  a  family  (I  Sam.  xxv.  22-34.  See  the 
manner  of  extermination,  ch.  xvi.  4;  xxi.  24).  12. 
the  child  shall  die.  The  death  and  general  lamen- 
tation felt  throughout  the  country  at  the  loss  of 
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14 


15 


him,  and  bury  Inm ;  for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall  come  to  the  grave, 
because  in  him  there  "is  found  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam.  Moreover  "the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up 
a  king  over  Israel,  who  shall  cut  off  the  house  of  Jeroboam  that  day:  but 
what?  even  uow.  For  the  Lord  shall  smite  Israel,  as  a  reed  is  shaken  in 
the  water,  and  he  shall  root  ^up  Israel  out  of  this  ^good  land,  which  he 
gave  to  their  fathers,  and  shall  scatter  them  'beyond  the  river,  *  because 

16  they  have  made  their  groves,  provoking  the  Lord  to  anger.  And  'he 
shall  give  Israel  up  because  of  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  *'who  did  sin,  and 
who  made  Israel  to  sin. 

17  And  Jeroboam's  wife  arose,  and  departed,  and  came  to '^^Tirzah:  and 

18  when  she  came  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  the  child  died;  and  they 
buried  him ;  and  all  Israel  mourned  for  him,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Ahijah  the  prophet. 

19  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jeroboam,  how  he  '"warred,  and  how  he 
reigned,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  Clironicles  of  the 

20  kings  of  Israel.  And  the  days  which  Jeroboam  reigned  were  two  and 
twenty  years:  and  he  *^ slept  with  his  fathers;  and  Nadab  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

And  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon  reigned  in  Judah.  Rehoboam  was 
^forty  and  one  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  he  reigned  seventeen 
years  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  ^  which  the  Lord  did  choose  out  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  to  put  his  name  there.  And  his  mother's  name  teas 
Naamah  an  Ammonitess.  And  ^ Judah  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  they  "provoked  him  to  jealousy  with  their  sins  which  they  had 

23  committed,  above  all  that  their  fathers  had  done.  For  they  also  built 
them  *high  places,  and  '^images,  "^and  groves,  on  every  high  hill,  and 

24  ^under  every  green  tree.  And  *there  were  also  sodomites  in  the  land: 
a7id  they  did  according  to  all  the  abominations  of  the  nations  which  the 
Lord  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel. 
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the  priuce  were  also  predicted.  The  reason  of  the 
lirofouud  reo-ret  shown  at  his  death  arose,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  writers,  from  Jiis  being  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  erection  of  the  golden 
calves,  and  using  his  influence  with  his  father  to 
allow  his  subjects  the  free  privilege  of  going  to 
worship  in  Jerusalem.  13.  and  bury  him— the 
only  one  of  Jeroboam's  family  who  should  receive 
the  rites  of  sepulture  (Deut.  xxviii.  6).  14.  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up  a  king  .  .  .  but  what  ? 
even  now— viz.,  Baasha  (ch.  xv.  27):  he  was 
already  raised— be  was  in  being,  though  not  in 
liower. 

17.  Tirzah— the  residence  of  an  ancient  king  of 
Canaan ;  a  place  of  pre-eminent  beauty  (Song  vi. 
4),  and  ]jrobably  of  great  salubrity  also,  three 
hours' travelling  east  of  Samaria;  chosen,  when 
Israel  became  a  separate  kingdom,  by  the  first 
monarch,  in  whose  reign  '  it  was  to  Shechem  what 
Windsor  is  to  London'  (Porter's  'Handbook,'  p. 
348),  and  used  during  three  short  reigns  (about  forty 
years)  as  a  residence  of  the  royal  house  (Josh.  xii. 
24  ;  cji.  XV.  17-21).  The  fertile  plains  and  wooded 
hills  in  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  gave 
an  opening  to  the  formation  of  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds  similar  to  those  which  were  the  '  paradises ' 
of  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchs  [Stanley,  'Sinai 
and  Palestine,'  p.  240).  Its  site  is  occupied  by 
the  large  village  of  TullCizah,  next  to  Thebez 
(Tdbas),  district  of  Haritheb,  north  of  Nabulus 
(Robinson'' s  '  Biblical  Researches,'  iii.,  p.  158  ;  also 
Second  Appendix).  As  soon  as  the  queen  reached 
the  gate  of  the  palace,  she  received  the  intelli- 
gence that  her  son  was  dying,  according  to  the 
prophet's  prediction. 
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19.  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jeroboam.  None  of 
the  threatenings  denounced  against  this  family 
produced  any  change  in  his  policy  or  government. 

21-24.— Eehoboam's  Wicked  Reign. 

21.  reigned  in  Judah— the  southern  kingdom. 
Rehoboam  was  forty  and  one  years  old— (see  on 
2  Chr.  xiii.  7.)  Its  particular  designation  as  "  the 
city  which  the  Lord  did  choose  out  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  to  put  his  name  there,"  seems 
given  here,  both  as  a  reflection  on  the  apostasy 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  aggra- 
vated wickedness  of  introducing  idolatry  and 
its  attendant  vices  there,  his  mother's  name 
was  Naamah  an  Ammonitess  [hot?,  pleasant ; 
n'3Q3>ri,  the  Ammonitess;  Septuagint,  h  ' kfiwviTi'i]. 
Her  heathen  extraction,  and  her  influence  as 
queen-mother,  are  stated  to  account  for  Reho- 
boam's  tendency  to  depart  from  the  true  religion. 
Led  by  the  warning  of  the  prophet  (ch.  xii.  23), 
as  well  as  by  the  large  immigration  of  Israelites 
into  his  kingdom  (ch.  xii.  17;  2  Chr.  xi.  16),  he 
continued  for  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign  a 
faithful  patron  of  true  religion  (2  Chr.  xi.  17). 
But  afterwards  he  began  and  carried  on  a  general 
apostasy  ;  idolatry  became  the  prevailing  form  of 
worship,  and  the  religious  state  of  the  kingdom 
in  his  reign  is  described  by  the  high  places  [mas; 
Septuagint,  t.i|/.)Xa  (cf.  2  Ki.  xvii.  9,  10)],  the  idol- 
atrous statues  [ni3SJ3,  pillars,  idol-images  (2  Ki. 
iii.  2 ;  x.  26 ;  xviii.  4 ;  xxiii,  14)  ;  Septuagint, 
<j-T»|\as].  23.  groves  [Dnew]  —  Asherah,  wooden 
or  stone  images  of  a  symbolical  tree,  representing 
the  host  of  heaven  (cf.  2  Ki.  xxi.  7 ;  xxiii.  6,  15 : 
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25  And  •'"it  came  to  pass,  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam,  that  Shishak 

26  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem:  and  ^he  took  away  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house; 
he  even  took  away  all:  and  he  took  away  all  the  shields  of  gold  which 

27  ''Solomon  had  made.  And  king  Rehoboam  made  in  their  stead  brasen 
shields,  and  committed  them  unto  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  ^guard, 

28  which  kept  the  door  of  the  king's  house.  And  it  was  so,  when  the  king 
went  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  the  guard  bare  them,  and  brought 
them  back  into  the  guard  chamber. 

29  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Rehoboam,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they 

30  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?     And 

31  there  was  *war  between  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  all  their  days.  And 
Rehoboam  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the 
city  of  David.  And  his  mother's  name  was  Naamah  an  Ammonitess :  and 
Abijam  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

15      NOW  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat 

2  reigned  Abijam  over  Judah.     Three  years  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem :  and 

3  his  mother's  name  i^as  ''Maachah,  the  daughter  of  '' Abishalom.  And  he 
walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father,  which  he  had  done  before  him :  and 
his  '^  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God,  as  the  heart  of  David 

4  his  father.     Nevertheless  ^  for  David's  sake  did  the  Lord  his  God  give 
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see  'The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persia,'  p.  301); 
according  to  Gesenius,  relievo  figures  of  Astarte, 
and  impure  rites,  that  with  unchecked  license 
were  observed  in  them.  The  description  is  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  Canaanitish  worship. 

25-31.— Shishak  spoils  JERUsALEar. 

25.  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up.  He  was 
the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  for 
punishing  the  national  defection.  He  was  the 
first  member  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  (see 
on  2  Chr.  xii.)— the  Sh-sh-k  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  He  was  the  Sesonchis  of  the  Greek 
lists.  [The  Septuagint  calls  him  Soua-cKi/i.] 
Champollion  discovered  in  one  of  the  jialaces  at 
Thebes  the  Egyptian  name  of  this  king  in  a 
cartouche  or  hieroglyphic  oval,  and  a  figure 
representing  a  prisoner,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  his  back,  with  an  unmistakeably  Jewish 
physiognomy,  and  with  this  inscription  in  the  oval 
— Judah  Melek  hah,  'king  of  the  country  of  Judah ' 
(Champollion,  'Tab.,'  76;  Oliddon's  'Ancient 
Egypt,'  p.  9;  'Egyptian  Court'  (Crystal  Palace),  p. 
38;  Broiune^s^ Ordo  SaBclorum,'  sec.  513;  Oshiirn's 
'Mon.  Hist.,-  ii.,  pp.  99, 599).  The  names  of  Shishak 
and  his  successors  of  this  dynasty  are  frequently 
found  amongst  the  monumental  ruins  of  Bubastis, 
in  the  east  of  the  Delta,  which  they  made  their 
capital  ( Wilkinson's  'Ancieut  Egyptians,'  ii.,  pp. 
428,  429).  26.  lie  took  away  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house.  '  The  spoliation  made  seems  to 
have  extended  to  more  things  than  the  articles 
enumerated  here.  Although  the  cost  of  the 
targets  and  shields  would  be  somewhere  about 
i2239,000,  it  is  said,  "he  took  all, "  —  probably 
meaning  all  that  was  required  to  pay  his  expenses 
— not  all  that  was  ia  the  house,'  (Napier,  'Ancient 
Workers  in  Metal,'  p.  114:  see  on  2  Chr.  xii,) 

29.  rest  of  the  acta  of  Rehohoam  .  .  .  written 
in  .  .  .  the  Chronicles— not  the  book  so  called, 
and  comprehended  in  the  sacred  canon,  but  the 
national  archives  of  Judah.  30.  there  was  war 
toetween  Eehoboam  and  Jeroboam.  The  former 
was  prohibited  from  entering  on  an  aggressive 
war;  but  as  the  two  kingdoms  kept  up  a  jealous 
rivalry,  he  might  be  forced  into  vigilant  measures 
of  defence,  and  frequent  skirmishes  would  take 


place  on  the  borders.  31.  And  his  mother's  name 
was  Naamah  an  Ammonitess.  This  is  a  re- 
petition of  what  was  previously  said  (see  on 
V.  21).  [The  Septuagint  omits  this  here;  but  iu 
ch.  xii.  24  of  that  version,  which  corresponds  to 
this  verse  of  the  Hebrew  text,  it  is  added,  Naai/aj/, 
^vyaTt}(>  "Ava  viov  Noas  /SatrtXeojs  vlwv  Afji/xwi/, 
daughter  of  Ana  (Hanun),  the  son  of  Nahash,  king 
of  the  Ammonites.] 

CHAP.  XV.  1-8.— Abijam's  Wicked  Reign 
OVER  Judah. 

1.  Abijam.  His  name  was  at  first  Abijah  (2 
Chr.  xii.  IG),  'Jah,'  the  name  of  God,  according 
to  an  ancient  fashion,  being  conjoined  with  it. 
But  afterward,  when  he  was  found  'walking  in 
all  the  sins  of  liis  father,'  that  honourable  addi- 
tion was  withdrawn,  and  his  name  in  sacred 
history  changed  into  Abijam  (Li(/htfoot).  2.  Three 
years  reigned  he— (cf.  v.  \  withzj.  9.)  Parts  of 
years  are  counted  in  Scripture  as  whole  years. 
The  reign  began  in  Jeroboam's  eighteenth  year, 
continued  till  the  nineteenth,  and  ended  in  the 
course  of  the  twentieth,  his  mother's  name  was 
Maachah— or  Michaiah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2),  probably 
altered  from  the  one  to  the  other  on  her  becoming 
queen,  as  was  very  common  under  a  change  of 
circumstances.  She  is  called  the  daughter  of 
Abishalom,  or  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  21),  or  Uriel 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  Hence,  it  has  been  thought 
probable  that  Tamar,  the  daughter  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  27;  xviii.  IS),  had  been  married  to 
Uriel,  and  that  Maachah  was  their  daughter. 
3.  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  [□^b'] — 
at  peace,  in  harmony  with,  as  the  heart  of 
David — (cf.  ch.  xi.  4;  xiv.  22.)  He  was  not  posi- 
tively bad  at  first,  for  it  appears  (v.  15)  that  he  had 
done  something  to  restore  the  pillaged  treasures  of 
the  temple.  This  phrase  contains  a  comparative 
reference  to  David's  heart.  His  doing  that  which 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  (v.  5)  is  fre- 
quently used  in  speaking  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
and  means  only  that  they  did  or  did  not  do  that 
which,  in  the  general  course  and  tendency  of 
their  government,  was  acceptable  to  God.  It 
furnishes  no  evidence  as  to  the  lawfulness  or 
piety  of  one  specific  act.    4.  for  David's  sake  did 
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him  a  '  lamp  in  Jerusalem,  tii  set  up  his  son  after  him,  and  to  establish 
b  Jerusalem :  because  David  '  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 

Lord,  and  turned  not  aside  from  any  thing  that  he  commanded  him 

all  the  days  of  his  life,  save  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite. 
G  And  there  was  war  between  Rehoboara  and  Jeroboam  all  the  days  of 

his  life. 

7  Now  -''the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Abijam,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ?     And  there 

8  was  war  between  Abijam  and  Jeroboam.  And  ^Abijam  slept  with  his 
fathers;  and  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David:  and  Asa  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

9  And  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  reigned  Asa  over 

10  Judah.     And  forty  and  one  year&  raigned  he  in  Jerusalem.     And  his 

11  ^mother's  name  icas  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom.     And '^  Asa 
did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  as  did  David  his  father. 

12  And  *he  took  away  the  sodomites  out  of  the  Land,  and  removed  all  the  idols 

13  that  his  fathers  had  made.     And  also  ■'Maachali  his  mother,  even  her  he 
removed  from  being  queen,  because  she  had  made  an  idol  in  a  grove ; 

14  and  Asa  ^destroyed  her  idol,  and  ^ burnt  it  by  the  brook  Kidron.     But 
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tie  Lord.  . .  give  Mm  a  lamp.  "A  lamp"  iu 
one's  bouse  is  an  Oriental  phrase  for  continuance 
of  family  name  and  prosperity.  Abijam  was  not 
rejected,  only  in  conseiiucuce  of  the  Divine  pro- 
mise to  David  (see  on  ch.  xi.  13-36).  5.  S3,ve  only 
in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  This  clause 
is  not  in  the  Septuagint.  Admitting  its  genuine- 
ness, it  must  not  be  interpreted  too  strictly;  for 
David  committed  other  breaches  of  the  law, 
which  were  severely  punished,  (2  Sam>  xxiv.) 
But  his  outrage  against  Uriah  is  mentioned  as 
his  greatest  sin.  6.  And  there  was  war  between 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
Several  MSS.  have,  'between  Abijam  and  Jero- 
boam.' This  seems  to  be  the  correct  reading  in 
this  connection. 

9.  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam  .  .  . 
reigned  Asa  over  Judah.  This  appears  at  vari- 
ance with  the  statement  in  vv.  1  and  2,  that 
Abijam  became  king  of  Judah  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Jeroboam,  and  that  he  reigned  three  years 
iu  Jerusalem.  But  Abijam's  reign  may  not  have 
begun  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeroboam  ;  and 
if  his  death  took  place  in  the  twentieth,  the 
duration  of  his  reign  would,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  mode  of  computation,  be  three  yeai's. 
10.  his  mothers  name  was  Maachah.  She  was 
proiierly  his  grandmother;  and  she  is  here  called 

the  king's  mother,"  from  the  post  of  dignity 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  she  pos- 
sessed. 11.  Asa  did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  As  a  constitutional 
monarch,  he  acted  like  the  pious  David,  labour- 
ing to  abolish  the  traces  aud  polluting  practices 
of  idolatry,  and  in  yiursuance  of  his  impartial 
conduct,  he  did  not  spare  delinquents  even  of 
the  highest  rank.  12.  And  he  took  away  the 
sodomites  out  of  the  land  [n"'^'np;n]— male  prosti- 
tutes, priests,  or  men-servants  in  the  temple  of  Ash- 
taroth  (Astarte),  who  went  about  as  mendicants, 
generally  dressed  like  females,  and  removed  all 
the  idols  that  his  fathers  had  made  [o^'pS^jn]— 
trunks,  logs  ;  i.  e.,  idols.  13.  also  Maachah  his 
mother  .  .  .  her  he  removed  from  being  queen 
(cf.  2Chr.  XV.  16  with  2  Ki.  x.  13;  xxiv.  12)  [n^nj^ 
■q^j^n  DN,  king's  mother,  a  title  of  dignity ;  Septua- 
gint,  Tou  /ui/  Eivai  fiyov/xeuiiv^  from  being  leader  (see 
on  ch.  ii.  19:  cf.  Dan.  v.  10 :  Baron  du  Tott.  vol. 
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ii.,  p.  64 ;  Bruce's  '  Travels,'  ii.,  p.  .^31)].  The  Sul- 
tana, or  queen-dowager,  was  not  necessarily  the 
king's  natural  mother  (see  ch.  iL  19),  nor  was 
Maachah,  for  she  was  Abijah's  mother,  aud  the 
beloved  wife  of  Rehoboam.  Her  title,  and  the 
privileges  connected  with  that  honour  and  dig- 
nity, which  gave  her  precedency  among  the  ladies 
of  the  royal  family,  and  great  influence  in  the 
kingdom,  were  taken  away.  She  was  degraded 
for  her  idolatry,  because  she  had  made  an  idol 
in  a  grove  [nv^sn,  terror,  an  idol  inspiring  terror ; 
~7i?'^l?,  not  "iu  a  grove,"  but  for  Ashtarotli  (As- 
tarte)]—  a  very  obscene  figure;  and  the  grove 
was  devoted  to  the  grossest  licentiousness.  His 
plans  of  religious  reformation,  however,  were  not 
completely  carried  through,  'the  high  places  were 
not  removed '  (see  on  ch..  iii.  2).  The  sujipression 
of  this  private  worship  on  natural  or  artificial 
hills,  though  a  forbidden  service  after  the  temple 
had  been  declared  the  exclusive  place  of  wor- 
ship, the  most  pious  king's  laws  were  not  able 
to  accomplish.  The  difficulty  lay  in  the  strength 
of  the  popular  attachment  to  these  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  Vulgate  translates  the  verse  thus: 
'Also  he  removed  Maachah  his  mother,  that  she 
might  be  no  longer  high  priestess  in  the  rites  of 
Priapus  (the  Baal-peor  of  the  Canaanites);  he 
destroyed  tiie  grove  she  had  consecrated,  and 
broke  the  most  filthy  idol,  and  burnt  it  at  the 
brook  Kidron,'  (see  also  Jerome,  '  On  Hosea,'  ch. 
ix.  10 :  cf.  Horace,  ' Sat.,'  b.  i. ,  ch.  viii. )  [p-iip  '?n32, 
in  the  torrent  Kidron  ;  Septuagint,  tv  tw  x«'M- 
appto  TOW  KeSpwu,  in  the  winter  stream  (cf.  Jose- 
phu,%  'Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  5).]  Dr. 
Barclay  ('City  of  the  Oreat  King,'  ii.  302)  con- 
tends that  the  term  "Kidron,"  wliich  occurs 
eleven  times  in  the  Scriptures,  and  always  with 
the  prefix  "brook,"  except  once,  implies  that 
there  it  was  a  perennial  current  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxx. 
9,  10 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4 ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  45-47 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  8),  and  that  '  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  Kidrou,  may  yet  be  gliding  along,  far  below 
the  present  surface-rubbish  of  the  earth,  for  the 
murmuring  of  a  stream  may  be  distinctly  heard 
iu  the  valley,  about  two  miles  below  the  city, 
apparently  quite  deep.'  On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Robinson  ('Biblical  Researches,'  i.,  pp.  342,  396) 
says,  'that  it  is  everywhere  only  a  water-course 
(wady),   between   high  hills;  and   the   "i— '-" 
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the  high  places  were  not  removed;  nevertheless  Asa's  heart  was  perfect 
nth  the  Lord  all  his  days.     And  he  brought  in  the  ^things  which  his 


18 


father  had  dedicated,  and  the  things  which  himself  had  dedicated,  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels. 

And  there  was  war  between  Asa  and  Baasha  king  of  Israel  all  their 
days.  And  '"Baasha  king  of  Israel  went  up  against  Judah,  and  built 
"  Ramah,  "that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or  come  in  to  Asa  king 
of  Judah. 

Then  Asa  took  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  that  were  left  in  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  de- 
livered them  into  the  hand  of  his  servants:  and  king  Asa  sent  them  to 
^  Ben-hadad,  the  son  of  Tabrimon,  the  son  of  Hezion,  king  of  Syria,  that 

19  dwelt  at  ^Damascus,  saying,  Thei^e  is  a  league  between  me  and  thee,  and 
between  my  father  and  thy  father:  behold,  I  have  sent  unto  thee  a 
present  of  silver  and  gold ;  come  and  break  thy  league  with  Baasha  king 

20  of  Israel,  that  he  may  ^depart  from  me.  So  Ben-hadad  hearkened  ufito 
king  Asa,  and  sent  the  captains  of  the  host  which  he  had  against  the 
cities  of  Israel,  and  smote  'Ijon,  and  ^Dan,  and  *Abel-beth-maachah,  and 

21  all  CinnCToth,  with  all  the  land  of  Naphtali.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
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Kidron  now  never  flows,  and  probably  never 
flowed,  along  its  bottom,  except  in  the  season  of 
rain '  (see  also  the  same  opinion  expressed,  Stewart's 
'Tent  and  Khan,'  jip.  257,  316).  There  is  an  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  this  and  the  parallel 
passage,  2  Chr.  xiv.  3.  Some  have  supposed  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  "high  places,"  the  one  in- 
famous for  idolatry,  and  the  other,  whicli  retained 
their  primitive  character  as  places  of  pure  worship; 
the  former  were  destroyed,  while  the  latter  were 
allowed  to  remain.  But  tliis  hypothesis  is  clearly 
insufficient  to  account  for  their  presumed  dif- 
ference of  treatment;  for  not  only  idolatry,  but 
all  private  places  of  worship  and  sacrifice  were 
prohibited,  after  the  erection  of  the  national 
sanctuary  in  "the  place  which  God  had  chosen  to 
i;ut  his  name  there."  But  "high  places"  were 
used  in  patriarchal  times,  and  in  the  frequently 
long  intervals  of  the  ark's  disappearance ;  so  that 
many  who  continued  faithful  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  were,  from  sacred  associations  or  tradi- 
tional predilection,  devotedly  fond  of  these  private 
chapels  and  altars,  and  -eluded  all  the  most 
vigilant  measures  which  the  reforming  kings 
adopted  to  search  them  out  for  demolition.  They 
were  therefore  tolerated  by  Asa,  as  well  as  by 
Jehoshaphat  (ch.  xxii.  43  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  17),  both 
of  whom  interdicted  and  punished  all  direct 
idolatry.  15.  lie  brought  in  the  things  which 
his  father  had  dedicated.  Probably  the  spoils 
which  Abijam  had  taken  from  the  vanctuished 
army  of  Jeroboam  (see  on  2  Chr.  xiii.  16).  and 
the  things  which  himself  had  dedicated— after 
his  own  victory  over  the  Cushites  (2  Chr.  xiv.  12). 
16.  there  was  war  between  Asa  and  Baasha 
king  of  Israel  all  their  days.  Asa  enjoyed  a 
ten  years'  peace  after  Jeroboam's  defeat  by 
Abijam,  and  this  interval  was  wisely  and  ener- 
getically spent  in  making  internal  reforms,  as 
well  as  increasing  the  means  of  national  defence 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  1-7).  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  however,  the  king  of  Israel  commenced 
hostilities  against  him,  and  invaded  his  kingdom. 
17.  built  Ramah— j.  c,  fortified  it  (cf.  v.  22); 
erected  a  strong  fortress  at  Ramah  (of  Benjamin, 
er-Eam),  which 'was  near  Oibeah,  toward  Beth-el 
(Beitin),  on  tiie  east  of  the  Nabulus  road  (Bobin- 
son's  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  pp.  315-317;  'Hand- 
book of  Syria,'  pp.  326,  346),  and  only  six  Roman 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  Afraid  lest  his  subjects 
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might  quit  his  kingdom,  and  return  to  the  worship 
of  their  fathers,  he  wished  to  cut  olf  all  inter- 
course between  the  two  nations.  Ramah  stood  on 
an  eminence,  overhanging  a  narrow  ravine  which 
separated  Israel  from  Judah,  and  therefore  he  took 
lip  a  hostile  position  in  that  place. 

18.  Then  Asa  took  all  the  silver  and  the  gold 
that  were  left  in  the  .  .  .  house  of  the  Lord. 
Asa's  religious  character  is  now  seen  to  decline. 
He  trusted  not  in  the  Lord  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  In 
this  emergency  Asa  solicited  the  powerful  aid  of 
the  king  of  Damascene-Syria ;  and  to  bribe  him 
to  break  off  his  alliance  with  Baasha,  he  trans- 
mitted to  him  the  treasure  lying  in  the  temple 
and  palace.  The  Syrian  mercenaries  were  gained. 
Instances  are  to  be  found,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  history  of  the  East,  of  the  violation 
of  treaties  equally  sudden  and  unscrupulous, 
through  the  presentation  of  some  tempting  bribe. 
Ben-hadad  poured  an  army  into  the  northern 
provinces  of  Israel,  and  having  captured  some 
cities  in  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  Syria,  com- 
pelled Baasha  to  withdraw  from  Ramah  back 
within  his  own  territories.  Ben-hadad— (see  on 
ch.  xi."24.)  20.  Ijon.  Dr.  i?oM?!?OM,  who  was  the 
first  to  identify  the  site  of  this  place,  describes  it 
thus  ('Biblical  Researches,'  iii.,  p.  346)— 'West  of 
Wady  et-Teim,  between  it  and  the  Litany,  lies 
the  fine  region  of  Merj  'Aytin,  separated  from  the 
Teim  by  a  range  of  hills.  It  is  an  oval,  or  almost 
circular  basin,  about  an  hour  in  diameter— a  beau- 
tiful, fertile,  well- watered  plain,  surrounded  by 
hills,  which  in  some  parts  are  high,  but  mostly 
arable.  On  the  north  they  retain  this  character 
quite  to  the  brow  of  the  descent  towards  the 
Litany.  Towards  the  south,  Merj  'Ayftn  commu- 
nicates with  the  plain  of  the  Htileh  by  a  narrow 
entrance,  through  \yhich  flows  a  stream.  Merj 
'Ayfin  forms  a  district  within  the  government  of 
Belad  Beshilrah— a  large  province  occupying  the 
mountains  between  the  HCileh  and  the  plain  of 
Tyre,  and  having  for  its  capital  the  castle  of 
Tibrdn.'  Dan— (see  on  Josh.  xix.  47;  Judg.  xviii. 
29.)  Abel-beth-maachah  (see  on  2  Sam.  xx.  14- 
10)— called  Abel-maim,  2  Chr.  xvi.  4,  and  by 
JosephiiJi  ('Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  xii.,  sec.  4), 
Abellare.  all  Cinneroth— elsewhere  Chinneroth,  a 
northern  district  of  Palestine,  which  probably 
took  its  name  from  its  contiguity  to  the  lake.  It 
lay  north  of  Tiberias,  and  was  known  in  later 
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23 


24 


25 


Baasha  heard  thereof,  that  he  left  off  building  of  Ramah,  and  dwelt  in 
Tirzah.  Then  "king  Asa  made  a  proclamation  throughout  all  Judah; 
none  was  ® exempted:  and  they  took  away  the  stones  of  Ramah,  and  the 
timber  thereof,  wherewith  Baasha  had  builded ;  and  king  Asa  built  with 
them  Geba  '' of  Benjamiu,  and  ^Mizpah, 

The  rest  of  all  the  acts  of  Asa,  and  all  his  might,  and  all  that  he  did, 
and  the  cities  which  he  built,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  Nevertheless  in  the  time  of  ^his  old 
age  he  was  diseased  in  his  feet.  And  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was 
buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David  his  father:  ^and  ^  Jehosha- 
phat  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

And  Nadab  the  son  of  Jeroboam  ^  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  the 
second  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  over  Israel  two  years. 

26  And  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  his 
father,  and  in  "his  sin  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin. 

27  And  ''Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issachar,  conspired 
against  him :  and  Baasha  smote  him  at "  Gibbethon,  which  belonged  to 

28  the  Philistines;  for  Nadab  and  all  Israel  laid  siege  to  Gibbethon ;  even 
in  the  third  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  did  Baasha  '^slay  him,  and  reigned 

29  in  his  stead.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  reigned,  that  he  smote  all 
the  house  of  Jeroboam ;  he  left  not  to  Jeroboam  any  that  breathed,  until 
he  had  *  destroyed  him,  according  unto  the  saying  of  the  Lord,  which  he 

30  spake  by  his  servant  Ahijah  the  Shilonite :  because  of  the  sins  of  Jero- 
boam which  he  sinned,  and  which  he  made  Israel  sin,  by  his  provocation 

31  wherewith  he  provoked  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger.  Now  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Nadab,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the 

32  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  And  there  was  war  be- 
tween Asa  and  Baasha  king  of  Israel  all  their  days. 

33  In  the  third  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Baasha  the  son  of 

34  Aliijah  to  reign  over  all  Israel  in  Tirzah,  twenty  and  four  years.  And 
he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  •'"the  way  of  Jeroboam, 
and  in  his  sin  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin. 

16      THEN  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jehu  "the  son  of  Hanani  against 

2  Baasha,  saying,  Forasmuch  *as  I  exalted  thee  out  of  the  dust,  and  made 
thee  prince  over  my  people  Israel;  and  "^thou  hast  walked  in  the  way  of 
Jeroboam,  and  hast  made  my  people  Israel  to  sin,  to  provoke  me  to  anger 

3  with  their  sins;  behold,  I  will  takeaway  the  posterity  of  Baasha,  and  the 
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times  as  '  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,'  or,  as  desig- 
nated by  Josephun,  'the  country  of  Gennesar.' 
■with  all  the  land  of  Naphtall . . .  22.  Then  king  Asa 
made  a  proclamation.  The  fortifications  which 
Baasha  had  erected  at  Eamah  were  demolished, 
and  with  the  materials  were  built  other  defences, 
where  Asa  thought  they  were  needed ;  at  Geba 
(now  Jeba),  and  Mizpah  (now  Neby  Samwil), 
about  two  hours'  travelliug  north  of  Jerusalem. 

23.  diseased  in  his  feet— (see  on  2  Chr.  xvi.  10- 
12,  \yhere  an  additional  proof  is  given  of  his 
religious  degeneracy.) 

25-34 — Nadab's  Wicked  Reicn. 

25.  Nadab  the  son  of  Jeroboam  began  to  reign. 
No  record  is  given  of  him,  except  his  close  ad- 
herence to  the  bad  policy  of  his  father. 

27.  Baasha  smote  him  at  Gibbethon.  This 
town,  within  the  tribe  of  Dan,  was  given  to  the 
Levites  (Josh.  xix.  44).  It  lay  on  the  Philistine 
borders,  and  having  been  seized  by  that  people, 
Nadab  laid  siege  to  recover  it.  29.  irhen  he 
reigned  ...  he  smote  all  the  house  of  Jerobcam. 
It  was  according  to  a  barbarous  practice,  too  com- 
mon in  the  East,  for  a  usurper  to  extirpate  all 
345 


rival  candidates  for  the  throne  ;  but  it  was,  an 
accomplishment  of  Ahijah's  prophecy  concerning 
Jeroboam  (ch.  xiv.  10,  11).  32.  there  was  war 
between  Asa  and  Baasha  king  of  Israel  all  their 
days.  This  repetition  of  what  was  stated,  v.  15, 
must  have  originated  in  the  error  of  a  transcriber. 
It  is  not  found  in  the  Septuagint  version. 

CHAP.  XVI.  1-8.— Jehu's  Prophecy  against 
Baasha. 

1.  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jehu. 
This  is  the  only  incident  recorded  in  the  life  of 
this  prophet.  His  father  was  also  a  prophet 
(2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  2.  Forasmuch  as  I  exalted  thee. 
The  doom  he  pronounced  on  Baasha  was  exactly 
the  same  as  denounced  against  Jeroboam  and  his 
posterity.  Though  he  had  waded  through  slaugh- 
ter to  his  throne,  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
appointment  or  permission  of  Him  "by  whom 
kings  reign."  over  my  people  Israel.  With  all 
their  errors  and  lapses  into  idolatry,  they  were 
not  wholly  abandoned  by  God.  He  still  showed 
His  interest  in  them,  by  sending  prophets  and 
v/orking  miracles  in  their  favour^  and  possessed  a 
multitude  of  faithful  worshippers  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel. 
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posterity  of  his  house;  and  will  make  thy  house  like  ''the  house  of 

4  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat.  Him  *  that  dieth  of  Baasha  in  the  city 
shall  the  dogs  eat;  and  him  that  dieth  of  his  in  the  fields  shall  the  fowls 
of  the  air  eat. 

5  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Baasha,  and  what  he  did,  and  his  might, 
^  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 

6  So  Baasha  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  ^  Tirzali :  and  Elah 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

7  And  also  by  the  hand  of  the  prophet  Jehu  the  son  of  Ilanani  came 
the  word  of  the  Lord  against  Baasha,  and  against  his  house,  even  for  all 
the  evil  that  he  did  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  provoking  him  to  auger 
with  the '^ work  of  his  hands,  in  being  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam;  and 
because  *  he  killed  him. 

8  In  the  twenty  and  sixth  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Elah  the  son 

9  of  Baasha  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Tirzah,  two  years.  And  •^his  servant 
Zimri,  captain  of  half  his  diariots,  conspired  against  him,  as  he  was  in 
Tirzah,  ^drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  house  of  Arza,  "^steward  of  Ms 

10  house  in  Tirzah.  And  Smri  went  in  and  smote  him,  and  killed  him,  in 
the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  in  his 
stead. 

1 1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  began  to  reign,  as  soon  as  he  sat  on  his 
throne,  that  he  slew  all  the  house  of  Baasha:  he  left  him  'not  one  that 

12  pisseth  against  a  wall,  -neither  of  his  kinsfolks,  nor  of  his  friends.  Thus 
did  Zimri  destroy  all  the  house  of  Baasha,  according  to  the  word  of  the 

13  Lord,  which  he  spake  against  Baasha  ^by  Jehu  the  prophet,  for  ™all  the 
sins  of  Baasha,  and  the  sins  of  Elah  his  son,  by  which  they  sinned,  and 
by  which  they  made  Israel  to  sin,  in  provoking  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to 
anger  with  'Hheir  vanities. 

14  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Elah,  and  all  that  he  did,  a7'e  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel? 

15  In  the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  did  Zimri  reign 
"seven    days    in    Tirzah.     And    the    people    were    encamped    ''against 

16  Gibbethon,  which  belonged  to  the  Philistines.  And  the  people  that  were 
encamped  heard  say,  Zimri  hath  conspired,  and  hath  also  slain  the  king: 
wherefore  all  Israel  made  Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  king  over  Israel 

17  that  day  in  the  camp.     And  Omri  went  up  from  Gibbethon,  and  all  Israel 

18  with  him,  and  they  besieged  Tirzah.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Zimri 
saw  that  the  city  was  taken,  that  he  went  into  the  palace  of  the  king's 
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7.  also  by  the  hand  of  the  prophet  Jehu. 
Tliis  is  not  another  prophecy,  but  merely  an 
addition  by  the  sacred  historian,  explanatory  of 
the  death  of  Baasha  and  the  extinction  of  his 
family.  The  doom  pronounced  against  Jeroboam, 
ch.  xiv.  9,  did  not  entitle  him  to  take  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  into  his  own  hands  ;  but  from 
bis  following  the  same  calf-worship,  he  had  evi- 
dently plotted  tiie  conspiracy  and  murder  of  that 
king,  in  furtherance  of  his  own  ambitious  designs, 
and  hence,  in  his  own  assassination,  he  met  the 

{'ust  reward  of  his  deeds.  The  similitude  to  Jero- 
)oam  extends  to  their  deaths  as  well  as  their 
lives,  the  reign  of  their  sous,  and  the  ruin  of  their 
families. 

8.  began  Elah  the  son  of  Baasha  to  reign— (cf. 
ch.  xy.  33.)  From  this  it  will  appear  that  Baasha 
died  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign  (see  on 
ch.  xv.  2);  and  Elah,  who  was  a  prince  of  dissolute 
habits,  reigned  not  fully  two  years. 

9-12.— ZiMRi's  Conspiracy. 

9.  Zimri  ,  .  ,  conspired  against  him.  During  a 
earousal  in  the  house  of  his  chamberlain,  Zimri 
slew  him,  and  having  seized  the  sovereignty,  en- 
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deavoured  to  consolidate  his  throne  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  royal  race. 

15.— ZiMRl's   SEVEX   days'   REIGN. 

The  news  of  his  conspiracy  soon  spread;  and  the 
army  having  proclaimed  their  general,  Omri,  king, 
that  officer  immediately  raised  the  siege  at  Gibbe- 
thon, and  marched  directly  against  the  capital,  in 
which  the  usurper  had  established  himself.  Zimri 
soon  saw  that  he  was  not  in  circumstances  to  hold 
out  against  the  whole  forces  of  the  kingdom  ;  so, 
shutting  himself  up  in  the  palace,  he  set  it  on  fire, 
and,  like  Sardanapalus,  chose  to  perish  himself, 
and  reduce  all  to  ruins,  rather  than  that  the 
palace  and  royal  treasures  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  successful  rival.  The  seven  days' 
reign  may  refer  either  to  the  brief  duration  of 
his  royal  authority,  or  the  period  in  which  he 
enjoyed  unmolested  tranquillity  in  the  palace. 
18.  the  palace  of  the  king's   house   [n'3  pDiN 

TjSpn] — the  fortress  of  the  king's  house ;  not  the 
harem,  as  J.  D.  Micliaelis,  Eivald,  and  others 
supfiose,  but  the  central,  which  was  the  highest 
and  strongest,  part,  the  citadel,  of  the  building 
(Prov.  xviii.  19).    [The  Septuagint  has  eh  um-pov. 
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21 


19  house,  and  burnt  the  king's  house  over  hini  with  fire,  ^and  died,  for  his 
sins  which  he  sinned  in  doing  evil  '"in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  ^in  walking 
in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin  which  he  did,  to  make  Israel 
to  sin. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Zimri,  and  his  treason  that  he  wrought, 
are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  ? 

Then  were  the  people  of  Israel  divided  into  'two  parts:  half  of  the 
people  followed  Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath,  to  make  him  king;  and  half 

22  followed  Omri.  But  the  people  that  followed  Omri  prevailed  against  the 
people  that  followed  Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath:  so  Tibni  died,  and  Omri 
reigned. 

23  In  the  thirty  and  first  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Omri  to  reign 

24  over  Israel,  twelve  years:  six  years  reigned  he  in  Tirzah.  And  he  bought 
the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill, 
and  called  the  "name  of  the  city  which  he  built,  after  the  name  of  Shemer, 

25  owner  of  the  hill,  *  Samaria.     But  "Omri  wrought  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 

26  Lord,  and  did  woree  than  all  that  were  before  him.  For  he  walked  in  all 
the  way  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  in  his  sin  wherewith  he  made 
Israel  to  sin,  to  provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  with  their 
'^vanities. 

27  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Omri  which  he  did,  and  his  might  that  he 
showed,  are  they  not  written  in  tlie  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 

28  Israel?  So  Omri  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria:  and 
Ahab  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

29  And  in  the  thirty  and  eighth  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Ahab 
the  son  of  Omri  to  reign  over  Israel :  and  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri  reigned 
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into  a  cave.]  19.  For  Ms  sins  which  he  sinned. 
This  violent  eud  was  a  just  retribution  for  his 
crimes.  '  His  walking  in  the  ways  of  Jeroboam  ' 
might  have  been  manifested  either  by  the  previous 
course  of  his  life,  or  by  his  decrees  published  on 
his  ascension,  when  he  made  a  strong  effort  to 
gain  populai'ity  by  announcing  his  continued  sup- 
port of  the  calf-worship. 

21.  Then  were  the  people  . . .  divided  into  two 
parts—/,  e.,  the  people  principally,  it  may  be 
presumed,  of  Tirzah,  who  supported  Tibni,  while 
Omri  had  the  army  on  his  side.  The  factions 
that  ensued  occasioned  a  four  years'  duration  (cf. 
V.  15  with  V.  23)  of  anai-chy  or  civil  war.  What- 
ever might  be  the  public  opinion  of  Omri's  merits, 
a  large  body  of  the  people  disapproved  of  the 
mode  of  his  election,  and  declared  for  Tibui.  The 
army,  however,  as  usual  in  such  circumstances 
(and  they  had  the  will  of  Providence  favouring 
them),  prevailed  over  all  opposition,  and  Omri 
became  undisputed  possessor  of  the  throne.  22. 
Tibni  died.  The  Hebrew  does  not  enable  us  to 
determine  whether  his  death  was  violent  or 
natural.  [The  Septuagint  adds  a  clause  which  im- 
plies that  Tibni  was  reinforced  by  the  influential 
aid  of  a  brother — Ka\  aire^ave  QalSid  ical  'Iwpa/x 
o  doe\06s  a'oTov  eu  tw  Kaipw  i/ce/i'a),  Tiblli  and  his 
brother  Joram  died  at  thattime.]' 

2;^28.— Omrt  builds  SAMAPaA. 

23.  In  the  thirty  and  first  year  of  Asa  ,  .  , 
began  Omri  to  reign  [npj?;  i.  e.,  perhaps,  nn'Du, 
servant  of  Jehovah  ;  Septuagint,  "A/xflfji].  The 
twelve  years  of  his  rule  are  computed  from  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  which  was  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  Asa's  royalty.  He  held  a  contest 
for  supremacy  four  years  with  Tibni;  and  then, 
at  the  dates  stated  in  this  verse,  entered  on 
a  sole  and  peaceful  reign  of  eight  years.  24.  he 
bought  the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  fmnb'  n-n 
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the  mountain  Shomeron  (watch-post) ;  Chaldee, 
]-,'y2V},  whence  came  the  Greek  Samaria ;  Septua- 
gint, TO  opos  TO  Sf^epcoi/].  The  palace  of  Tirzah 
being  in  ruins,  Omri,  in  selecting  the  site  of  his 
royal  residence,  was  naturally  inlluenced  by  con- 
siderations both  of  pleasure  and  advantage.  la 
the  centre  of  a  wide  amphitheatre  of  mountains, 
about  six  miles  from  Sliechem,  rises  an  oblong  hill, 
with  steep  yet  accessible  sides  and  a  long  Hat  top, 
extending  east  and  west,  and  rising  500  or  600  feet 
above  the  valley.  What  Omri  in  all  probability 
built  as  a  mere  palatial  residence  became  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of  Shechem.  It 
was  as  though  Versailles  had  taken  the  place  of 
Paris,  or  Windsor  of  London.  The  choice  of 
Omri  was  admirable,  in  selecting  a  position  wiiich 
combined,  in  a  union  not  elsewhere — certainly  not 
in  Jerusalem — found  in  Palestine,  strength,  beauty, 
and  fertility  (Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  xv.,  ch. 
viii.,  sec.  5;  'Jewish  Wars,'  b.  i.,  ch.  xxi.,  sec.  2; 
Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,' iii.,  pp.  138-149; 
Stanley, '  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  pp.  240-242).  It  was 
called  hy  Herod,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  Sebaste, 
the  Greek  translation  of  Augusta,  now  Sebustieh. 
two  talents  of  silver— £384.  Shemer  had  prob- 
ably made  it  a  condition  of  the  sale,  that  the 
name  should  be  retained.  But  as  city  and  palace 
were  built  tliere  by  Omri,  it  was  in  accordance 
with  Eastern  custom  to  call  it  after  the  founder. 
The  Assyrians  did  so  ;  and  on  a  tablet  dug  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  an  inscription  was  found 
relating  to  Samaria,  which  is  called  Beth-khumri 
—the  house  of  Omri  (Layard,  'Nineveh  and 
Babylon,'  p.  613:  see  on  2  Ki.  xvii.  5).  25.  But 
Omri  wrought  evil.  The  character  of  Omri's 
reign,  and  his  death,  are  described  in  the  stereo- 
typed form  used  towards  all  the  successors  of 
Jeroboam,  in  respect  both  to  policy  as  well  aa 
time, 
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against  Ahab. 


30  over  Israel  in  Samaria  twenty  and  two  years.     And  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri 

31  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  above  all  that  were  before  him.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  ^as  if  it  had  been  a  liglit  thing  for  him  to  walk  in  the  sins 
of  Jeroboam  tlie  son  of  Nebat,  ^that  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter 
of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  ^  Zidonians,  ^and  went  and  served  Baal,  and 

32  worshipped  him.     And  he  reared  up  an  altar  for  Baal  in  the  "house  of 

33  Baal,  which  he  had  built  in  Samaria.  And  ^  Ahab  made  a  grove ;  and 
Ahab  did  "^  more  to  provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all  the 
kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him. 

34  In  his  days  did  Hiel  the  Beth-elite  build  Jericho:  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion thereof  in  Abiram  his  first-born,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his 
youngest  son  Segub,  according  "^to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake 
by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 

17  AND  ^Elijah  the  Tishbite,  ivho  ii-as  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,  said 
unto  Ahab,  "'As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  ^whom  I  stand, 
''there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  ''these  years,  but  according  to  my  word. 
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30.  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  above  all  that  were  before  him. 

The  worship  of  God  by  symbols  had  hitherto  been 
the  ofiensive  form  of  apostasy  in  Israel ;  but  uow 
gross  idolatry  is  openly  patronized  by  the  court. 
This  was  done  through  the  influence  of  the  bigoted 
and  blood-thirsty  Jezebel,  Ahab's  queen.  She  was 
"  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zidonians." 
He  was  priest  of  Ashtaroth,  or  Astarte,  who,  hav- 
ing murdered  Philetes,  king  of  Tyre,  ascended 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  being  the  eighth  king 
since  Hiram.  Jezebel  was  the  worthy  daughter 
of  this  regicide  and  idol  priest ;  and,  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Ahab,  never  rested  till  she  had  got  all 
the  forms  of  her  native  Tyriau  worship  introduced 
into  her  adopted  country.  The  name  of  this 
furious  idolatress  and  wicked  woman  is  used  as 
the  type  of  a  corrupt  influence  and  mischievous 
teaching  (Rev.  ii.  24).  32.  reared  up  an  altar 
for  Baal — i.  e.,  the  sun,  worshipped  under  various 
images.  Ahab  set  up  one  (2  Ki.  iii.  2),  probably 
as  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  in  the  temple  in  Samaria. 
No  human  sacriflces  were  offei-ed ;  the  Are  was 
kept  constantly  burning ;  the  priests  officiated 
barefoot;  dancing  and  kissing  the  image  (ch.  xix. 
18)  were  among  the  principal  rites. 

34.— Joshua's  Curse  fulfilled  upon  Hiel, 
THE  Builder  of  Jericho. 

34.  In  his  days  did  Hiel  the  Beth-elite  build 
Jericho — (see  on  Josh.  vi.  26.)  The  curse  took 
eff"ect  on  the  family  of  this  reckless  man  ;  but 
whether  his  eldest  son  died  at  the  time  of  laying 
the  foundation,  and  the  youngest  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work ;  or  whether  be  lost  all  his  sons 
in  rapid  succession,  till,  at  the  end  of  the  under- 
taking, he  found  himself  childless,  the  poetical 
form  of  the  ban  does  not  enable  us  to  determine. 
Some  modern  commentators  think  there  is  no 
reference  either  to  the  natural  or  violent  deaths 
of  Hiel's  sons  ;  tliat  he  began  in  presence  of  his 
eldest  son;  but  some  unexpected  difficulties, 
losses,  or  obstacles,  delayed  the  completion  till 
his  old  age,  when  the  gates  were  set  up  in  the 
presence  of  his  youngest  son.  But  the  curse  was 
fulfilled  more  than  500  years  after  it  was  uttered; 
and  from  Jericho  being  inhabited  after  Joshua's 
time  (Judg.  iii.  13 ;  2  Sam.  x.  5),  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  act  against  which  the  curse  was  directed 
was  an  attempt  at  the  restoration  of  the  walls — 
the  very  walls  which  had  been  miraculously  cast 
down.  It  seems  to  have  lain  within  the  territory 
of  Israel ;  and  the  unresisted  act  of  Hiel  affords 
a  painful  evidence  how  far  the  people  of  Israel 
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had  lost  all  knowledge  of,  or  respect  for,  the  word 
of  God. 

CHAP.    XVII.    1-7.  —  Elijah,    prophesying 
AGAINST  Ahab,  is  sent  to  Cherith. 

1.  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Gilead  [ir^j  '5^'n^  '??''??  in'7.x. 
The  third  word  may  be  rendered  either  from  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  as  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, or,  by  a  slight  change  of  punctuation, 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  from  Tisbi  of  Gilead :  so  also 
the  Septuagint  renders,  'HXidu  6  irpocpt'iTV^  6  Ik 
Q^aPuiu  Tfjs  FaXoaS].  The  site  of  tliis  place  has 
not  yet  been  discovered;  but  if  the  latter  meaning 
of  the  words  be  adopted,  it  conclusively  settles  two 
points — 1.  That  Thisbe  was  not  in  Naphtali,  as 
has  been  supposed  (i?eZa?2cZ,  '  Palsestina,'  p.  1035), 
but  in  Gilead ;  and  that  Elijah  was  not  a  resident 
merely,  being  a  foreigner  by  birth,  as  Keil  main- 
tains ('Commentary,'  in  loco);  an  lshmaelite(many 
of  that  race  being  on  the  confines  of  Gilead), 
as  3Iichaelis  suggests;  but  a  native  Gileadite. 
Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  xiii.,  sec.  2) 
describes  him  as  a  native  of  Thesbon,  a  district 
in  the  Gilead  country.'  This  prophet  is  intro- 
duced as  abruptly  as  Melchizedek— his  birth, 
parents,  and  call  to  the  prophetic  office  being 
alike  unrecorded.  The  commencement  of  his 
recorded  ministry  was  at  a  great  public  crisis  in 
the  national  history  of  Israel,  when  measures 
had  been  adopted  by  the  court  of  Samaria  which 
threatened  to  extinguish  the  very  existence  of 
true  religion  in  the  land.  Jeroboam  and  his  im- 
mediate successors  had  introduced  an  unhapjiy 
innovation  in  religion,  by  not  only  changing  the 
central  place  of  worship  and  the  appointed  time 
of  the  festivals,  but  by  patronizing  the  use  of 
Egyptian  symbols.  Still  they  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  in  connection  with  images. 
Ahab  effected  a  far  worse  revolution  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  heathen  or  Phoenician  idols,  Baal 
and  Ashtaroth,  and  building  sanctuaries  to  them. 
Through  the  seductive  influence  of  the  court,  the 
people  of  Israel,  previously  prone  to  idolatry, 
followed  the  pernicious  precedent,  and  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  In  this  state  of  affairs  Elijah  appeared. 
said  unto  Ahab.  The  prophet  appears  to  have 
been  warning  this  apostate  king  how  fatal  both  to 
himself  and  people  would  be  the  reckless  course 
he  was  pursuing;  and  the  failure  of  Elijah's  efforts 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  obstinate  heart  of 
Ahab  is  shown  by  the  penal  prediction  uttered 
at  parting,    before  whom  I  stand— i.  e.,  whom  I 
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ravens  at  Cherith. 


2,      And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying,  Get  thee  hence,  and 

3  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before 

4  Jordan.     And  it  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook;  and  *I  have 

5  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there.     So  he  went  and  did  according 
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serve  (Dent,  xviii.  5).  there  shall  not  be  dew 
nor  rain  these  years.  Not  absolutely  ;  but  the 
dew  aud  the  rain  should  not  fall  in  the  usual 
and  necessary  quantities.  This  was  a  calamity 
incident  to  the  land  of  Israel,  and  applied  for  the 
punishment  of  sin  (cf.  1  Ki.  yiii.  33;  Deut.  xi. 
17 ;  XKviii.  23).  Such  a  suspension  of  moisture  was 
sufficient  to  answer  the  corrective  purposes  of 
God,  whilst  an  absolute  drought  must  have  con- 
verted the  whole  country  into  an  uninhabitable 
waste.  The  duration  of  this  drought  is  stated  by 
the  Apostle  James  (v.  17),  to  have  been  three  years 
and  six  months,  but  according  to  my  word.  Not 
\ittered  in  spite,  vengeance,  or  caiirice,  but  as  the 
•minister  of  God.  The  impending  calamity  was  in 
answer  to  his  earnest  prayer,  and  a  chastisement 
intended  for  the  spiritual  revival  of  Israel. 
Miracles  and  prophecies  are  the  two  grand  evi- 
dences of  a  Divine  I'evelation.  And  in  par- 
ticular, the  commission  of  a  true  prophet  was 
attested  by  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary 
events  in  the  future,  conformably  to  his  announce- 
ment. Drought  was  the  threatened  punishment 
of  national  idolatry  (Deut.  xi.  16,  17;  xxviii.  23) ; 
and  Elijah  now  made  a  particular  application  of 
the  Divine  denunciation. 

2.  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him, 
saying,  3.  Get  thee  hence,  &c.  At  first  the  king 
may  have  spurned  the  prediction  as  the  utter- 
ance of  a  vain  enthusiast;  but  when  he  found 
the  drought  last,  and  increase  in  severity,  he 
sought  Elijah,  who,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  far  removed  from  either  the  violence 
or  the  importunities  of  the  king,  was  divinely 
directed  to  repair  to  a  distant  and  unknown 
retreat,  and  turn  thes  eastward  [npip. ;  not 
niTO,  due  east,  but  only  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  the  point  of  departure— in  all  probability 
Samaria— inclining  either  north  or  south  (cf.  oh. 
vii.  39;  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  15);  Septuagint,  Kcna  uva- 
ToXds].  and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook  Cherith, 
that  is  before  Jordan  ['rn^a,  in  a  torrent-bed,  or 
■water-course  (wady);  Septuagint,  iv  tm  xeifictppto 
Xoppa^;  nna,  the  name  of  a  torrent  (signifying  a 
cutting,  or  separation —  viz.,  through  a  moun- 
tain ravine);  ]"?.T-T  '5?  '2,  on  the  face  of  the  Jor- 
dan.] The  difHculty  is  to  discover  a  locality  wliicli 
answers  all  the  conditions  of  the  text.  Three 
ditferent  places  have  had  their  claims  advocated 
by  eminent  scholars.  As  the  words  translated 
"  before,"  are  used  elsewhere  (Gen.  xxv.  18;  Josh. 
xix.  11)  to  denote  'east,'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
('  Onomast.,'  article  '  Chorath  ')  have  placed  Cher- 
ith in  tlie  trans-Jordanic  country ;  and  Rabbi 
Swartz  ('Palestine,'  p.  51)  takes  the  same  view, 
placing  it  in  Wady  Alias  el-Yabis,  which  is  south 
of  Mahanaim,  and  runs  into  the  Jordan  a  few  miles 
below  the  ford  opposite  Beth-shau  (Kirby  and 
Mangles,  p.  305).  In  favour  of  this  claimant,  it 
has  been  urged  that  Elijah  would  naturally  wish 
to  have  the  Jordan  as  a  protecting  barrier  be- 
tween him  and  the  bloodhounds  of  the  court, 
who  laboured  to  track  his  route.  The  intermix- 
ture of  hill  and  valley  that  forms  a  character- 
istic feature  of  that  region,  covered  with  dense 
woods,  abounding  in  flowing  streams,  and  in 
caverns  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  rocky 
ravines,  is  strongly  urged  in  support  of  the 
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hypothesis  that  Wady  Alias  was  the  Cherith, 
while  local  traditions  lend  it  additional  confirma- 
tion. But  this  description  is  equally  applicable 
to  other  localities  in  Palestine ;  and,  as  shown 
above,  the  words  "before "and  "eastward"  are 
not  sufficiently  precise  to  establish  the  determinate 
claims  of  this  spot.  One  reason  for  this  conclu- 
sion is  the  language  of  /ose/>/tM.s  ('Antiquities,'  b. 
viii.,  ch.  xiii.,  sec.  2),  who,  while  he  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  brook,  says  that  Elijah 
'  departed  into  the  southern  parts  ; '  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Church  have  almost  uniformly 
placed  the  brook  of  Elijah  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan.  Accordingly,  considering  "  eastward  "  as 
meaning  'south-east'— the  direction  in  which  the 
traditions  describe  the  locality  to  have  been 
situated— and  "before"  as  denoting  'towards' 
(Cen.  xviii.  '26),  modern  scholars  are  divided  in 
opinion  between  two  wadys  which  lead  down 
from  the  central  mountain-chain  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Jordan.  The  one  is  Wady  Fasael, 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  steep  precipitous  rocks, 
and  frequently  swept  by  scorching  winds  (  Van  de 
Velde,  'Syria  and  Palestine,]  ii.,  p.  309).  The 
only  foundation  for  its  claim  is  the  possession  of 
a  living  fountain  ('Ain),  which  iu  a  time  of  severe 
and  prevalent  drought  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  fugitive  prophet ;  and  yet  this  very  circum- 
stance of  its  having  a  perennial  spring  is  a  direct 
refutation  of  its  claim  to  be  Cherith  ;  not  only 
because  the  brook  dried  up,  while  the  living  or 
flowing  waters  did  not,  but  because  the  Cherith 
had  no  fountain,  only  a  "  brook,"  which  would 
become  dry  when  the  protracted  drought  had 
exhaled  all  the  moisture  of  the  land.  The  honour 
of  having  been  the  real  Cherith  of  the  prophet  is 
assigned  now  by  general  consent  to  Wady  Kelt,  a 
little  south  of  Wady  Fasael,  and  answering  more 
fully  than  it  to  the  description  given  in  this  passage. 
Its  extension  "  eastward ;"  its  numerous  arch- 
mouthed  caverns,  any  of  which  might  have  served 
as  a  safe  hiding-place  from  the  myrmidons  of  the 
coiut;  its  "  brook"  (nachal,  not  ain)  flowing  with 
impetuous  current,  yet  capable  of  being  dried 
up  for  want  of  rain  to  feed  it,  and  producing  a 
narrow  strip  of  fresh  verdure  along  the  sides  of 
its  channel;  its  'cut'  or  separation  of  the  tre- 
mendous precipices  at  the  deep  bottom  of  the  gorge; 
its  opening  at  the  termination  "  before  "  or  '  upon 
the  face  of '  the  Jordan ;  its  name  Kelt,  euphonized 
by  the  Arabs  from  the  ancient  Cherith,  through 
a  not  uncommon  substitution  of  L  for  R;  and  its 
being,  moreover,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  within  the  territory  of  that  of 
Judah — all  these  circumstances  combined,  har- 
monizing, as  they  appear  to  do,  with  the  scriptural 
description,  with  Josephus,  and  with  local  tradi- 
tions, have,  iu  the  minds  of  competent  judges, 
created  a  strong  pi-esumption  that  its  wild,  unfre- 
quented, precipitous  fastnesses  afforded  Elijah 
the  refuge  he  was  commanded  to  seek.  Its  vicinity 
to  Gilgal,  where  he  had  so  many  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, and  their  ignorance  of  the  place  of  his 
retreat,  would  induce  Ahab  to  search  for  him  in 
every  quarter  rather  than  there  (/?o6mso?«, 'Biblical 
Pvesearches,'  ii.,  p.  288;  Stanley,  'Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine,' pp.  299,  300;  Osborne's  'Palestine,  Past  and 
Present,'  pp.  391-396;  Porter's  'Handbook,  p. 
191).  4.  I  have  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed 
thee  there  [n'n-ii?.^ ;  Septuagint,  tois  Kopa^iv].    The 
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ravens  at  Chcrith. 


unto  the  word  of  the  Lord:  for  he  went  and  dwelt  by  the  brook  Cherith, 
that  is  before  Jordan.  And  ^  the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  in 
the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening;  and  he  drank  of  the 
brook.  And  it  came  to  pass  ^  after  a  while,  that  the  brook  dried  up, 
because  there  had  been  no  rain  in  the  land. 
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idea  of  such  miclean  and  voracious  birds  being 
ejniiloyed  to  feed  the  prophet  has  not  only  been 
a  fertile  subject  of  ridicule  to  infidels,  but  ap- 
peared to  many  believers  so  strange  that  they  have 
laboured  to  make  out  the  Orebim,  which  in  our 
version  has  been  rendered  ravens,  to  be— as  the 
•word  is  used,  Ezek.  xxvii.  27 — merchants,  or  Ara- 
bians (2  Chr.  xxi.  16 ;  Neh.  iv.  7),  or  the  citizens 
of  Arabah,  a  town  alleged,  on  Rabbinical  autho- 
rity, to  have  been  near  Beth-shan  (Josh.  xv.  6; 
xviii.  18).  Jerome  states  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  supy)lied  the  prophet  with  food  ;  and  the 
testimony  of  this  writer,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  is  considered  all  the  more  valu- 
able that  he  spent  several  years  in  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  with  the  manners  of 
the  people,  with  a  view  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  common  printed  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  corri,  ravens,  is  the  word  used  in  this  pas- 
sage; but  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  16  and  Neh.  iv.  7,  Jerome 
with  yjropriety  renders  the  original  woi'd  Arabians. 
The  Arabic  version  considers  Orebhn,  in  this 
passage,  as  denoting  a  people,  and  not  ravens. 
To  these  authorities  may  be  added  the  opinion  of 
the  Jewish  Commentator  Jarchi,  who  interprets 
the  terra  in  the  same  manner,  conceiving  it  to  be 
impossible  for  the  Lord's  iirophet  to  receive  food 
from  creatures  declared  unclean  by  the  law,  of 
whose  authority  he  was  a  zealous  ujiholder  and 
imtlinching  defender.  These  considerations  liave 
seemed  in  the  minds  of  many  to  carry  so  much 
weight  that  they  have  considered  the  only  probable 
interpretation  of  the  passage  is,  that  the  Orebim 
who  brought  to  Elijah  bread  in  the  morning  and 
flesh  in  the  evening,  with  unbroken  regularity  for 
a  whole  year,  were  not  ravens,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  Orbo,  or  travelling  merchants  belonging 
to  the  caravans  from  Arabia.  [As  to  the  latter 
hypothesis,  Ezek.  xxvii.  27  has,  '^gipn  ''anj?'!,  and 
the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise.]  But  the  word 
is  here  closely  connected  with  that  which  follows, 
so  as  to  be  ctependent  for  its  meaning  upon  the 
association  ;  and  orehim  is  never  used  by  itself  to 
denote  merchants.  Besides,  the  position  of  Elijah's 
reti-eat  refutes  the  su]iposition.  The  caravan  route 
of  the  Arabian  traders  did  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  Wady  Kelt;  and  as  their  travels  were  made 
only  at  distant  periodical  intervals,  it  is  evident 
that  they  could  not  be  the  parties  who  brought 
the  prophet  his  daily  supplies.  As  little  could  it 
be  some  kind  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Orbo ;  for, 
admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  town,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  historical  evidence,  its  people 
would,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  have  been  called,  not  Orebim,  but  Ara- 
baiim;  and  then,  how  could  the  |)rophet  be  said 
to  "hide  himself,''  if  he  were  dependent  for  his 
daily  subsistence  on  the  friendly  attentions  of 
benevolent  persons  in  the  neighbourhood?  The 
secret  of  his  retreat  must  inevitably  liave  trans- 
l^ired;  and  yet  it  is  said  that,  notwithstanding 
Ahab  sought  for  him  with  untiring  industry  in  all 
quarters,  his  hiding-place  could  not  be  discovered. 
It  would  have  been  impossible,  while  a  system  of 
vigilant  espionage  was  maintained  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  tempting  rewards  would,  be  held 
out  to  any  who  would  volunteer  the  much-wished- 
for  information,  that  Elijah  could  have  remained 
350 


concealed,  had  liis  supplies  of  food  been  derived 
either  from  Arabian  merchants  or  the  inhabitants 
of  a  neighbouring  town.  The  common  rendering, 
then,  in  our  opinion,  is  preferable  to  either  of  these 
conjectures;  and  if  Elijah  was  miraculously  fed  by 
ravens,  it  is  idle  to  enquire  where  they  found  the 
bread  and  the  flesh,  for  God  would  direct  them. 
'"He  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed"  the  prophet. 
In  the  Scripture  history  of  God's  providence,  such 
commands  are  frequently  represented  as  given  to 
the  lower  animals.  The  seri)ents,  the  locusts,  the 
fishes,  the  billows  of  the  sea,  and  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  are  all  severally  represented  as  acting  at 
the  mandate  of  God,  and  being  employed  in  his 
service  (2  Chr.  vii.  13;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  23;  Isa.  xiv. 
12;  Jon.  ii.  10;  Amos  ix.  3).  'Properly  speaking,' 
says  Dr.  Paxton,  'the  inanimate  and  irrational 
parts  of  creation  cannot  receive  and  execute  the 
commands  of  the  Almighty :  they  are  only  passiA's 
instruments  employed  by  Him,  in  His  provi- 
dential dispensations,  to  [iroduco  certain  effects. 
To  command  the  ravens,  then,  is  to  make  use  of 
them  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  his  ser- 
vant— to  impart  for  a  time  an  instinctive  care  to 
supply  him  with  food,  to  which  they  were  by 
nature  entire  strangers,  and  which  they  ceased 
to  feel  when  the  end  was  accomplished.'  Of 
course,  the  flesh  was  suited  to  the  taste  of  raven- 
ous birds ;  and  as  the  distance  between  Jerusalem 
and  Cherith  was  not  very  great,  it  is  possible,  as 
some  have  suggested,  that  the  fowls  might  have 
snatched  it  from  the  altar  at  the  temple,  and  car- 
ried it  in  their  talons  to  the  prophet's  hiding- 
place.  But  as  to  the  bread,  that  was  not  food 
adapted  to  their  instincts;  so  that  their  being  in- 
stinctively stimulated  to  carry  a  portion  of  ifc 
daily  along  with  the  meat  was  a  strong  proof  of  a 
miraculous  influence  being  exerted  over  them. 
But  the  ravens  are  solitary  birds ;  it  is  the  rooks 
which  are  gregarious,  flying  abroad  in  flocks, 
morning  and  evening;  and  hence,  as  a  single 
raven  could  not  bring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
viands,  a  difficulty  is  felt  by  some  to  account  for 
tlie  fact  of  the  prophet's  continued  subsistence 
through  such  agency.  As  an  attempt  at  removing 
this  difficulty,  we  subjoin  the  following  remarks 
by  the  editor  of  '  Calmet,'  without  committing 
ourselves  to  the  adoption  of  his  theory  :— 

'The  original  word  "raven"  includes  the  whole 
genus  corvus;  and,  consequently,  it  may  have  been 
the  rook,  as  Taylor  conjectures,  not  an  unclean 
bird,  which  was  employed  on  this  occasion.' 
The  same  learned  writer  conjectures  that  the 
support  of  Elijah  was  obtained  in  some  such 
way  as  this, — 'Let  us  suppose,'  says  he,  'for  a 
moment  that  Elijah  was  concealed  in  some  rocky 
and  mountainous  spot  where  passengers  never 
strayed,  and  that  here  a  number  of  voracious 
birds  had  built  their  nests  on  the  trees  which 
grew  around  it,  or  on  the  projections  of  the  rocks. 
These  flying  every  day  to  procure  food  for  their 
young,  the  prophet  availed  himself  of  a  part  of 
what  they  brought ;  and  while  they,  obeying  the 
dictates  of  nature,  designed  only  to  provide  for 
their  ofl'spring.  Divine  Providence  directed  them  to 
provide  at  the  same  time  for  the  wants  of  Elijah ; 
so  that  he  gathered,  whether  from  their  nests, 
what  they  dropped  or  brought  to  him,  or  occa- 
sionally from  both  means,  enough  for  his  daily 
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the  widow's  son. 


8,      And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying,  Arise,  get  thee  ^to 
9  Zarephath,  which  belongeth  to  Zidon,  and  dwell  there:  behold,  I  have 

10  commanded  a  widow  woman  there  to  sustain  thee.  So  he  arose  and  went 
to  Zarephath.  And  wheu  he  came  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold,  the 
widow  woman  teas  there  gathering  of  sticks:  and  he  called  to  her,  and 
said,  ''Fetch  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  in  a  vessel,  that  I  may  drink. 

11  And  as  she  was  going  to  fetch  it,  he  called  to  her,  and  said,  Bring  me,  I 

12  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread  in  thine  hand.  And  she  said.  As  the  Lord 
thy  God  liveth,  I  have  not  'a  cake,  bat  ^n  handful  of  meal  in  a  barrel, 
and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse:  and,  behold,  I  am  gathering  two  sticks,  that 
I  may  go  in  and  dress  it  for  me  and  my  son,  that  we  may  eat  it,  and  •'die. 

13  And  Elijah  said  unto  her.  Fear  not;  go  and  do  as  thou  hast  said:  ^'but 
make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first,  and  bring  it  unto  me,  and  after  make 

11  for  thee  and  for  thy  son:  for  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  The 
.    'barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste,  neither  shall  the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  until  the 

15  day  that  the  Lord  ^sendeth  rain  upon  the  earth.  And  she  went,  and 
"'did  according  to  the  saying  of  Elijah:  and  she,  and  he,  and  her  house, 

16  did  eat  ^many  days.  And  "the  barrel  of  naeal  wasted  not,  neither  did 
the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake 
^by  Elijah. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  that  the  son  of  the  woman,  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  fell  sick;  and  his  sickness  was  so  sore,  that  there 

18  was  no  breath  left  in  him.  And  she  said  unto  Elijah,  "What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee,  0  thou  man  of  God?  art  thou  come  unto  me  to  call  my  sin 

19  to  remembrance,  and  to  slay  my  son?  And  he  said  unto  her.  Give  me 
thy  son.     And  he  took  him  out  of  her  bosom,  and  carried  him  up  into  a 

20  loft,  where  he  abode,  and  laid  him  \ipon  his  own  bed.  And  he  ^cried 
unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  0  Lord  my  God,  hast  thou  also  brought  evil 

21  upon  the  widow  with  whom  I  sojourn,  by  slaying  her  son?  And  ^he 
*^stretched  himself  upon  the  child  three  times,  and  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  0  Lord  my  God,  I  pray  thee,  let  this  child's  soul  come  '^into 
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support.  But  I  rather  tbink,  there  beinp;  a  good 
many  of  them,  some  might  furnish  him  with  bread 
(/.  c,  grain)  and  others  flesh,  and  vice  versA,  at 
different  times ;  so  that  a  little  from  each  made 
up  his  solitary  but  satisfactory  meal.  To  such 
straits  was  the  exiled  prophet  driven,  and  such 
was  the  dependence  of  this  zealous  man  of  God.' 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  brook  dried  up,  and 
this  was  a  new  trial  to  Elijah's  faith. 

8-11.— He  is  sent  to  a  Widow  of  Zare- 
phath. 

8.  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him.  Zare- 
phath, or  Sarepta,  now  Surafend,  whither  he  was 
directed  to  go,  was  far  away  on  the  western  coast 
of  Palestine,  about  nine  miles  south  of  Zidon,  and 
within  the  dominions  of  Jezebel's  impious  father, 
where  the  famine  also  prevailed.  Meeting,  at  his 
entrance  into  the  town,  the  very  woman  who  was 
appointed  by  Divine  Providence  to  support  him, 
his  faith  was  severely  tested  by  learning  from  her 
that  her  supplies  were  exhausted,  and  that  she 
was  preparing  her  last  meal  for  herself  and  son. 
The  Spirit  of  God  having  prompted  him  to  ask, 
and  her  to  grant,  some  necessary  succour,  she  re- 
ceived a  prophet's  reward  (Matt.  x.  41,  42);  and 
for  the  one  meal  afforded  to  him,  God,  by  a 
miraculous  increase  of  the  little  stock,  afforded 
many  to  her.     9.  which  belongeth  to  Zidon  [ns'x 

pTi'^]— which  is  by  or  near  Zidon.  Sarepta  was 
situated  between  Zidon  and  Tyre,  close  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  etymology  of  the  name  in- 
dicates that  it  was  a  place  for  smelting  metals. 
Hobinson  ('  Biblical  EesearcheSj'  iii.,  414)  saya  that 


in  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  he  saw  numer- 
ous tombs  excavated,  which  apparently  belonged  to 
this  ancient  city.  14.  The  barrel  of  meal  shall 
not  waste  [n"?3n]— be  ended,  consumed. 

17-24. — He  raises  her  (Son  to  Life. 

17.  the  son  of  the  woman,  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  fell  sick.  A  severe  domestic  calamity 
seems  to  have  led  her  to  think  that  as  God  had 
shut  up  heaven  upon  a  sinful  laud  in  consequence 
of  the  prophet,  she  was  suffering  on  a  similar  ac- 
count. 18.  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  The 
phrase  is  elliptic,  and  the  meaning  is,  'What 
is  there  in  common  to  us  two— to  me,  a  sinful 
woman,  and  thee,  a  man  of  God — that  we  should 
thus  have  come  together  to  myharm?  (cf.  Judg. 
xi.  12;  2  Ki.  iii.  13  :  see  Trench,  'On  Miracles,'  p. 
104.)  Without  answering  her  bitter  upbraiding, 
the  prophet  takes  the  child,  lays  it  on  his  becl, 
and,  after  a  very  earnest  prayer,  had  the  hapjii- 
ness  of  seeing  its  restoration,  and  along  with  it, 
gladness  to  the  widow's  heart  and  home.  There 
is  a  remarkable  difference  noticeable  between  the 
miracles  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
'We  find,'  says  Trench,  'the  holy  men  of  old 
sometimes  bringing— if  one  may  venture  so  to 
speak— hardly,  and  with  difficulty,  the  wonder- 
work to  pass.  It  is  not  born  without  pangs  : 
there  is  sometimes  a  momentary  pause,  a  seeming 
uncertainty  about  the  issue ;  while  the  miracles 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles  are  always  accom- 
plished with  the  highest  ease'  (Num.  xii.  13-15; 
ch.  xviii.  42-44  ;  2  Ki.  iv.  31-35).  The  pronhet  was 
sent  to   this  widow,   not   merely    for   nis   owa 
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tcith  Obadiah. 


22  him  again.     And  the  Lord  '^ heard  the  voice  of  Elijah;  and  the  soul  of 

23  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  'revived.  And  Elijah  took  the 
child,  and  brought  him  down  out  of  the  chamber  into  the  house,  and 
delivered  him  unto  his  mother:    and  Elijah  said.  See,  thy  son  liveth. 

24  And  the  woman  said  to  Elijah,  Now  by  this  'I  know  that  thou  art  a  man 
of  God,  and  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth. 

18  AND  it  came  to  pass,  after  "many  days,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Elijah  in  the  third  year,  saying,  Go,  show  thyself  unto  Ahab; 

2  and  ''I  will  send  rain  upon  the  earth.  And  Elijah  went  to  show  himself 
unto  Ahab. 

3  And  tliere  teas  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria.  And  Ahab  called  ^Obadiah, 
which  was  ^the  governor  oi  his  house.     (Now  Obadiah  feared  "^the  Lord 

4  greatly;  for  it  was  so,  when  ^Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord, 
that  Obadiah  took  an  hundred  prophets,  and  hid  them  by  fifty  in  a  cave, 

5  and  ''fed  them  with  bread  and  water.)  And  Ahab  said  unto  Obadiah, 
Go  into  the  land,  unto  all  fountains  of  water,  and  unto  all  brooks;  per- 
adventure  we  may  find  grass  to  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  *that  we 

G  lose  not  all  the  beasts.  So  they  divided  the  land  between  them,  to  pass 
throughout  it :  Ahab  went  one  way  by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another 
way  by  himself. 

7  And  as  Obadiah  was  in  the  way,  behold,  Elijah  met  him :  and  he  knew 

8  him,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  said,  Art  thou  that  my  lord  Elijah?     And 

9  he  answered  him,  I  am:  go,  tell  thy  lord.  Behold,  Elijah  is  here.  And 
he  said.  What  have  I  sinned,  that  thou  wouldest  deliver  thy  servant  into 

10  the  hand  of  Ahab,  to  slay  me?  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  there  is  no 
nation  or  kingdom  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee :  and  when 
they  said.  He  is  not  there,  he  took  an  oath  of  the  kingdom  and  nation. 
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security,  but  on  account  of  her  faith,  to  strengthen 
and  promote  which  he  was  directed  to  go  to  her, 
rather  than  to  many  widows  in  Israel,  who  would 
have  eagerly  received  him  on  the  same  privileged 
terms  of  exemption  from  the  grinding  famine. 
The  relief  of  her  bodily  necessities  became  the 
l)reparatory  means  of  supplying  her  spiritual 
wants,  and  bringing  her  and  her  son,  through  the 
teaching  of  the  prophet,  to  a  clear  knowledge  of 
God,  and  a  iirm  faith  in  His  Word  (Luke  iv.  25). 

CHAP.  XVIII.  1-16.— Elijah  meets  Obadiah. 

1.  the  tMrd  year.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
said  there  was  no  rain  "for  the  space  of  three 
years  and  six  months."  The  early  rain  fell  in  our 
March,  the  latter  rain  in  our  October.  Though 
Ahab  might  have  at  first  ridiculed  Elijah's  an- 
nouncement, yet,  when  neither  of  these  rains  fell 
in  their  seasons,  he  was  incensed  against  the  pro- 
]ihet  as  the  cause  of  the  nation's  judgment,  and 
compelled  him,  with  God's  direction,  to  consult 
liis  safety  in  Hight.  This  was  six  months  after 
the  king  was  told  there  would  be  neither  dew  nor 
rain ;  and  from  this  period  the  three  years  in  this 
1  lassa^e  are  computed.  Go,  show  thyself  unto  Ahab. 
The  king  had  remained  obdurate  and  uureformed. 
Another  opportunity  was  to  be  given  him  of  re- 
pentance, and  Elijah  was  sent  in  order  to  declare 
to  him  the  cause  of  the  national  judgment,  and  to 
jiromise  hiui,  on  condition  of  his  removing  it,  the 
immediate  blessing  of  rain.  2.  Elijah  went— a 
marvellous  proof  of  the  natural  intrepidity  of  this 
prophet,  of  his  moral  courage,  and  his  unfaltering 
confidence  in  the  protecting  care  of  God,  that  he 
ventured  to  approach  the  presence  of  the  raging 
lion. 

there  was  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria.  Elijah 
found  that  the  famine  was  pressing  with  in- 
tense severity  on  the  capital.  Corn  must  have 
been  obtained  for  the  people  from  Egypt  or  the 
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adjoining  counti-ies,  else  life  could  not  have  been 
sustained  for  three  years;  but  Ahab,  with  the 
chamberlain  of  his  royal  household,  is  represented 
as  giving  a  personal  search  for  pasture  to  his 
cattle.  On  the  banks  of  rivulets,  grass — tender 
shoots  of  grass— might  naturally  be  expected;  but 
the  water  being  dried  up,  the  verdure  vi'ould  dis- 
appear. In  the  pastoral  districts  of  the  East,  it 
would  be  reckoned  a  most  suitable  occupation 
still  for  a  king  or  chief  to  go  at  the  head  or  such 
an  expedition.  Hanging  over  a  large  tract  of 
country,  Ahab  had  gone  through  one  district, 
Obadiah  through  another.  3.  Obadiah  feared  the 
Lord  greatly.  Although  he  did  not  follow  the 
course  taken  by  the  Levites  and  the  majority  of 
pious  Israelites  at  that  time,  of  emigration  into 
Judah  (2  Cl'ir.  xi.  13,  14),  he  was  a  secret  and 
sincere  worshipper.  He  probably  considered 
the  violent  character  of  the  government,  and 
his  power  of  doing  some  good  to  the  jierse- 
cuted  people  of  God,  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
his  not  going  to  worship  in  Jerusalem.  4.  an 
hundred  prophets^  not  men  endowed  with 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  prophetic  office,  but 
who  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  preach- 
ing, x>raying,  praising,  &c.  (1  Sam.  x.  10-12).  fed 
them  with  bread  and  water.  These  articles  are 
often  used  to  include  sustenance  of  any  kind. 
As  this  succour  must  have  been  given  them  at 
the  hazard,  not  only  of  his  place,  but  his  life,  it 
was  a  strong  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  true 
religion. 

7.  as  Obadiah  was  in  the  way  . .  .  Elijah  met 
him.  Deeming  it  imv)rudent  to  rush  without  pre- 
vious intimation  into  Aliab's  presence,  the  prophet 
solicited  Obadiah  to  announce  his  return  to  Ahab. 
The  commission,  with  a  delicate  allusion  to  the 
perils  he  had  already  encountered  in  securing 
others  of  God's  servants,  was,  in  very  touching 
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]  1  that  they  found  thee  not.     And  now  thou  sayest.  Go,  tell  thy  lord, 

12  Behold,  Elijah  is  here.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  a.<?  soon  as  I  am  gone 
from  thee,  that  *the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I  know 
not;  and  so  when  I  come  and  tell  Ahab,  and  he  cannot  find  thee,  he  shall 

13  slay  me:  but  I  thy  servant  fear  the  Lord  from  my  youth.  Was  it  not 
told  my  lord  what  I  did  when  Jezebel  slew  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  how 
I  hid  an  hundred  men  of  the  Lord's  prophets  by  fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed 
them  with  bread  and  water?  And  now  thou  sayest,  Go,  tell  thy  lord. 
Behold,  Elijah  is  here:  and  he  shall  slay  me.  And  Elijah  said.  As  the 
Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  L  will  surely  show  myself  unto 
him  to-day. 

16  So  Obadiali  went  to  meet  Ahab,  and  told  him:  and  Ahab  went  to  meet 

17  Elijah.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  saw  Elijah,  that  Ahab  said  unto 
IS  him,  ^Art  thou  he  that  ^troubleth  Israel?     And  he  answered;  I  have  not 

troubled  Israel;  but  thou,  and  thy  father's  house,  in  ''that  ye  have  for- 
saken the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  hast  followed  Baalim. 

19  Now  therefore  send,  and  gather  to  me  all  Israel  unto  mount  ^Carmel,  and 
the  prophets  of  Baal  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Hhe  prophets  of  the 

20  groves  four  hundred,  which  eat  at  Jezebel's  table.  So  Ahab  sent  unto  all 
the  children,  of  Israel,  and  ^"gathered  the  prophets  together  unto  mount 
Carmel. 

21  And  Elijah  came  unto  all  the  people,  and  said,  'How  long  halt  ye 
between  two  ^opinions?     If  the  Lord  ^e  God,  follow  liim:  but  if  Baal, 
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terms,  declined,  as  unkind,  and  peculiarly  hazard- 
ous. But  Elijah  havin<^  dispelled  all  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  about  the  Spirit's  carrying 
him  away,  Obadiah  undertook  to  convey  tire 
prophet's  message  to  Ahab,  and  solicit  an  inter- 
view. But  Ahab,  bent  on  revenge,  or  impatient- 
for  the  appearance  of  rain,  went  himself  to  meet 
Elijah. 

17.  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel?  A 
violent  altercation  took  place.  Ahab  thought  to 
awe  him  into  submission  ;  but  the  prophet  boldly 
and  undisguisedly  told  the  king  that  the  national 
calamity  was  traceable  chiefly  to  his  own  and  his 
family's  patronage  and  practice  of  idolatry.  But 
while  rebuking  the  sins,  Elijab  paid  all  due- 
respect  to  the  high  rauk,  of  the  offender,  and 
urged  the  king  to  convene,  by  virtue  of  his  royal 
mandate,  a  puljlic  assembly,  in  whose  presence  it 
might  be  solemnly  decided  which  was  the  troubler 
of  Israel.  Ti:e  appeal  could  not  well  be  resisted, 
and  Ahab,  from  whatever  motive,  consented  to 
the  proposal.  God  directed  and  overruled  the 
issue.  19.  gather .  .  .  the  prophets  of  Baal  .  .  . 
the  prophets  of  the  groves.  From  the  sequel,  it 
appears  that  the  former  only  came.  The  latter, 
anticipating  some  evil,  evaded  the  king's  com- 
inaud.  eat  at  Jezebel's  table — I.  e.,  not  at  the' 
royal  table,  where  herself  dined,  but  were  main- 
tained from  her  kitchen  establishment  (see  on 
1  Sam.  XX.  24 ;  ch.  iv.  22).  It  was  and  is  the 
custom  of  Eastern  courts  to  entertain  the  officers 
attached  to  them  from  the  royal  table  [Atlienceus, 
iv.,  10,  p.  145).  They  were  the  priests  of  Astarte, 
the  Zidonian  goddess.  20.  So  Ahab  sent  unto  all 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  gathered  the  pro- 
phets together  unto  mount  Carmel.  The  people 
— i.  €.,  the  representatives  of  the  peo])le,  stood  be- 
fore the  mountaiu,  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  place  was  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the 
crisis,  which  was  the  greatest  amongst  many  that 
have  been  signalized.  Nature  had  there  repre- 
sentatives from  all  her  departments,  to  hear 
Jehovah's  controversy  with  idolatrous  man.  Sea 
and  river,  and  plain  and  mountain,  great  memo- 
ries in  the  past,  great  occasions  in  the  future — 
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all  made  Esdraelon  the  fitting  scene  and  platform 
of  the  momentous  debate  tiiat  Elijah  made  to 
resound  thereon.  From  every  point  over  that 
100  square  miles  of  surface  those  interested  in 
the  issue  of  this  great  argument  could  watch 
the  descent  of  the  fiery  response  anticipated 
(Dreiv's  '  Scripture  Lands,'  pp.  178, 179).  "  Mount 
Carmel"  is  a  bold,  bluff  promontory,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  western  coast  of  Palestine,  at  the 
bay  of  Acre,  for  many  miles  eastward,  to  the 
central  hills  of  Samaria.  It  is  a  long  range, 
presenting  many  summits,  and  intersected  by  a 
number  of  small  ravines.  The  spot  where  the 
contest  took  place  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity,  which  is  also  the  highest  point  of  the 
whole  ridge.  It  is  called  el-Mohhraka,  'the 
Burning,'  or  'the  Burnt  place.'  No  spot  could 
have  been  better  adapted  for  the  thousands  of 
Israel  to  have  stood,  drawn  up  on  those  gentle 
slopes.  The  rock  shoots  up  in  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  more  than  200  feet  in  height,  on 
the  side  of  the  vale  of  Esdraelon.  This  wall  made 
it  visible  over  the  whole  plain,  and  from  all 
the  surrounding  heights,  where  gazing  multitudes 
would  be  stationed. 

21.  Elijah  came  unto  all  the  people,  and  said, 
How  long  halt  ye  ?  They  had  long  been  attempt- 
ing to  conjoin  the  service  of  God  with  that  of 
Baal.  It  was  an  impracticable  union  ;  and  the 
people  were  so  struck  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
folly,  or  dread  of  the  king's  displeasure,  that  they 
"answered  not  a  word."  Elijah  proposed  to  de- 
cide for  them  the  controversy  between  God  and 
Baal  by  an  appeal,  not  to  the  authority  of  the 
law,  for  that  would  have  no  weight,  but  by  a 
visible  token  i  from  heaven.  As  fire  was  the 
element  over  which  Baal  was  supposed  to  pre- 
side, he  proposed  that  two  bullocks  should  be 
slain,  and  placed  on  separate  altars  of  wood — the 
one  for  Baal  and  the  other  for  God — and  on 
whichever  the  fire  should  descend  to  consume  it, 
the  event  should  determine  thetrue  God,  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  serve.  It  is  evident  from 
this  language  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  ig- 
norant and  strongly  addicted  to  idolatry,  cou- 
24, 
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22  ^theii  follow  him.  And  the  people  answered  him  not  a  word.  Then  said 
Elijah  unto  the  people,  "I,  even  I  only,  remain  a  prophet  of  the  Lord; 

23  but  Baal's  prophets  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Let  them  therefore 
give  us  two  bullocks;  and  let  them  choose  one  bullock  for  themselves,  and 
cut  it  in  pieces,  and  lay  it  on  wood,  and  put  no  fire  under:  and  I  will 

24  dress  the  other  bullock,  and  lay  it  on  wood,  and  put  no  fire  under:  and 
call  ye  on  the  name  of  your  gods,  and  I  will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord; 
and  the  God  that  "answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God.  And  all  the  people 
answered  and  said,  ^It  is  well  spoken. 

25  And  Elijah  said  unto  the  prophets  of  Baal,  Choose  you  one  bullock  for 
yourselves,  and  dress  it  (first;  for  ye  are  many;  and  call  on  the  name  of 

2G  your  gods,  but  put  no  fire  under.  And  they  took  the  bullock  which  was 
given  them,  and  they  dressed  it,  and  called  on  the  name  of  Baal  from 
morning  even  until  noon,  saying,  0  Baal,  '^hear  us!  But  there  was  ^no 
voice,  nor  any  that  ^answered.     And  they  ^leaped  upon  the  altar  which 

27  was  made.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and 
said.  Cry  ^° aloud;  for  he  is  a  god:  either  ^Uic  is  talking,  or  he  ^^is  pur- 
suing, or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be 

28  awaked.     And  they  cried  aloud,  and  *cut  themselves,  after  their  manner, 

29  with  knives  and  lancets,  till  ^^the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  mid-day  was  past,  'and  they  prophesied  until  the 
time  of  the  ^*  offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  that  there  icas  neither  voice, 
nor  any  to  answer,  nor  any  ^^that  regarded, 

30  And  Elijah  said  unto  all  the  people.  Come  near  unto  me.     And  all  the 
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sidered  Baal  as  identical  with  Jehovah ;  while 
the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  ou  the  other  hand, 
maintained  His  exclusive  title  to  divine  honours. 
The  controversy,  therefore,  did  not  consist  in  a 
direct  opposition  between  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
and  that  of  Baal;  for  the  latter  party,  like  the 
heathen  in  general,  tolerated  the  worship  of  other 
deities  along  with  their  own  favourite  idols  ;  but, 
as  Hengstenberg  states  it  ('Pentateuch,'  L,  pp. 
170,  171),  'tlie  persecution  was  directed  against 
those  who,  like  Elijah,  bore  powerful  testimony 
against  the  union  of  what  was  irreconcilable, 
who  loudly  maintained  that  Jehovah  identified 
with  Baal  was  no  longer  Jehovah.  The  pro- 
posal which  Elijah  made  from  this  point  of  view, 
that  they  should  see  whether  Jehovah  was  God, 
or  Baal,  the  priests  of  Baal,  from  their  point  of 
view,  understood  to  be,  whether  Jehovah-Baal 
was  God,  or  Jehovah  in  perfect  exclusiveness. 
The  question  that  he  \mt  before  anaking  his 
proposal  plainly  implies,  that  in  the  popular 
opinion  these  heterogeneous  religious  elements 
were  blended  in  one  '  (cf.  Hos.  ii.  II).  the  people 
answered  Mm  not  a  word.  It  was  precisely  the 
same  controversy  as  was  of  old  between  Moses 
and  Pharaoh  (see  Macdonald,  'Introductiou  to 
the  Pentateucl),'  i.,  177).  23.  Let  them  .  .  ,  give 
us  two  bullocks,  &c.  The  preparations  as  de- 
scribed were  exactly  accordant  with  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  ritual  (see  on  Lev.  i.);  and 
the  mode  of  decision  suggested  by  Elijah  is 
borrowed  from  Lev.  ix.  There  was  a  close  re- 
semblance in  the  circumstances,  though  a  much 
greater  urgency  for  a  miraculous  attestation  from 
lieaven  in  the  apostate  times  of  Elijah,  and  the 
result  was  the  same  (cf.  v.  3!)).  2^.  all  the  people 
answered  and  said,  It  is  well  spoken.  The 
proposal  appearing  -every  way  reasonable,  was 
received  by  the  people  with  unanimous  ajiproval. 
25.  Elijah  said  unto  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
Choose  you  one  bullock  for  yourselves.  The 
priests  of  Baal  commenced  the  ceremony  by  call- 
ing on  their  .god.  In  vaiu  did  they  continue 
^4 


invoking  their  senseless  deity  from  morning  till 
noon,  and  from  noon  till  evening,  uttering  the 
most  piercing  cries,  using  the  most  frantic  ges- 
ticulations, and  mingling  their  blood  with  the 
sacrifice.  (See  description  of  the  manner  and. 
invocation  of  the  heathen,  Oshorne^s  'Palestine,' 
p.  25.3;  Hobei'tft,  'Oriental  Illustrations,'  in  loco; 
Davy's  'Travels  in  Ceylon;'  and  Dr.  Marshall, 
'Ceylon.')  28.  cut  themselves  .  .  .  with  knives 
and  lancets— (see  Grotius.)  [The  scenes  of  Carmel 
are  transacted  daily  before  the  eyes  of  our  mis- 
sionaries. An  account  is  given  ('Missionary 
Herald,'  p.  1005)  of  the  rites  of  the  Hindoo 
goddess  Matha :—' There  was  a  multitude  of  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  people  assembled.  In  a  short 
time  a  man  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the 
group,  pretending  that  the  goddess  had  entered 
into  him  ;  pulling  oH'  his  turban  and  tossing  his 
long  hair  over  his  face,  he  began  to  leap  and 
sliake,  uttering  a  noise  occasionally  like  the  bark 
of  a  dog.  As  his  excitement  increased,  he  beat 
himself  with  a  chain,  and  made  incisions  in  his 
tongue  with  a  sword.  Having  taken  the  blood, 
he  rubbed  it  on  the  foreheads  of  the  spectators. 
By  and  by  the  infection  spread,  and  others  pre- 
tended to  be  in  like  manner  possessed  by  the 
goddess ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  every  party  had 
three  or  four  of  the  possessed.  These  poor,  in- 
fatuated men  continued  to  leap  and  shake  the 
whole  night.'  (See  Graliam's  'Jordan  and  Ehine,' 
p.  17(5;  Virgil,  '^ueid,'iv.,  672:  cf.  Pv,ev.  xiii.  16, 
17 ;  XV.  2 ;  xvi.  2  ;  xix.  20 ;  xx.  4. )]  No  response 
was  heard ;  no  fire  descended.  Elijah  exposed 
their  folly  and  imposture  with  the  severest  irony 
— 29.  they  prophesied  until  the  time  of  the  offer- 
ing of  the  evening  sacrifice  [ifiSin,'!]— they  imi- 
tated, at  length,  tlve  manner  of  the  true  prophets, 
by  shouting,  and  the  singing  of  sacred  music. 

30.  Elijah  said  unto  all  tne  people.  Come  near. 
As  the  day  was  far  advanced,  Elijah  commenced  his 
operations.  Inviting  the  people  to  approach  and 
see  the  entire  proceeding,  he  first  repaired  an  old 
altar  of  God.  which  Jezebel  had  demolished ;  then, 
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people  came  near  unto  him:  and  he  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that 

31  was  broken  down.  And  Elijah  took  twelve  stones,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  unto  whom  the  word  of  the 

32  Lord  came,  saying,  *  Israel  shall  be  thy  name;  and  with  the  stones  he 
built  an  altar  in  4he  name  of  the  Lord:  and  he  made  a  trench  about 

33  the  altar,  as  great  as  would  contain  two  measures  of  seed.  And  he  "put 
the  wood  in  order,  and  cut  the  bullock  in  pieces,  and  laid  him  on  the 
wood,  and  said,  Fill  four  barrels  with  water,  and  ^pour  it  on  the  burnt 

34  sacrifice,  and  on  the  wood.  And  he  said.  Do  ?'^^the  second  time:  and 
they  did  it  the  second  time.     And  he  said,  Do  'it  the  third  time:  and 

35  they  did  it  the  third  time.  And  the  water  ^'^ran  round  about  the  altar; 
and  he  filled  the  trench  also  witli  water. 

36  And  it  came  to  pass  at  '^"the  time  of  the.  offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice, 
that  Elijah  the  prophet  came  near,  and  said.  Lord  ^God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  ^let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel, 
and  that  I  am  thy  servant,  and  that  ^I  have  done  all  these  things  at  thy 

37  word.  Hear  me,  0  Lord,  hear  me;  that  this  people  may  know  that  thou 
art  the  Lord  God,  and  that  thou  hast  "turned  their  heart  back  again. 

38  Then  *the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the 
wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in 
the  trench. 

39  And  when  all  the  people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces;  and  they  said, 

40  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God !  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God !  And  Elijah  said 
unto  them,  ^"Take  the  prophets  of  Baal;  let  not  one  of  them  escape. 
And  they  took  them ;  and  Elijah  brought  them  down  to  the  brook  Kishon, 
and  ''slew  them  there. 

41  And  Elijah  said  unto  Ahab,  Get  thee  up,  eat  and  drink;  for  there  is 

42  ^^a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain.  So  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  to  drink: 
and  Elijah  went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel ;  and  he  ''cast  himself  down  upon 

43  the  earth,  and  put  his  face  between  his  knees,  and  said  to  his  servant.  Go 
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liaving  arranged  the  cut  pieces  of  the  bullock,  lie 
caused  four  barrels  or  jars  of  water  to  be  dashed 
all  over  the  altar,  and  round  in  the  trench.  Once, 
twice,  a  third  time  this  precaution  was  taken,  and 
then,  when  he  had  offered  au  earnest  prayer,  the 
miraculous  fire  descended  (Lev.  ix.  24 ;  Judg.  vi. 
21;  xiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xxi.  26;  2  Chr.  vii.  1),  and 
consumed  not  only  the  sacrifice,  but  the  very 
stones  of  the  altar.  The  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  was  that  of  admiration,  mingled 
with  awe ;  and  with  one  voice  they  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  as  tlie  true  God.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  excited  .feelings,  Elijah 
called  on  them  to  seize  the  priestly  impostors, 
and  with  their  blood  fill  the  channel  of  the  river 
(Kishon),  which,  in  consequence  of  their  idolatries, 
the  drought  had  dried  up— a  direction  which, 
severe  and  relentless  as  it  seems,  it  was  his  duty 
as  God's  minister  to  give  (Deut.  xiii.  5  ;  xviii.  20). 
The  natural  features  of  the  mount  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  details  of  this  narrative.  The 
conspicuous  summit,  1,035  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  which  the  altars  were  placed,  presents  an 
esplanade  spacious  enough  for  the  king  and  the 
priests  of  Baal  to  stand  on  the  one  side,  and  Elijah 
on  the  other.  It  is  a  rocky  soil,  on  which  there  is 
abundance  of  loose  stones,  ta  furnish  the  twelve 
stones  of  which  the  altar  was  built— a  bed  of  thick 
earth,  in  which  a  trench  could  be  dug;  and  yet 
the  earth  not  so  loose  that  the  water  poured  into 
it  would  be  absorbed ;  250  feet  beneath  the  altar 
plateau  there  is  a  perennial  fountain,  which,  being 
close  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  might  not  have 
been  accessible  to  the  people,  and  whence,  there- 
fore, even  io  that  season  of  severe  drought,  Elijah 
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could  procure  those  copious  supplies  of  water 
which  he  poured  over  the  altar.  The  distance 
between  this  spring  and  the  site  of  the  altar  is  so 
short  as  to  make  it  ijerfectly  x)ossible  to  go  thrice 
thither  and  back  again  ;  whereas  it  must  have 
been  impossible  once  in  au  afternoou  to  fetch 
vTater  from  the  sea  {Van  tie  Vehle,  ii.,  p.  893). 
The  summit  is  1,000  feet  above  the  Kishon,  which 
nowhere  runs  from  the  sea  so  close  to  the  base  of 
the  mount  as  just  beneath  el-Mohhraka ;  so  that 
the  priests  of  Baal  could  in  a  few  minutes  be 
taken  down  'to  the  brook  (torrent),  and  slain 
there.'  The  place  where  the  false  prophets  were 
discomfited  and  slain  was  towards  that  extremity 
of  the  mount  which  faces  Jezreel  (Esdraelou),  and 
at  a  point  near  which  it  is  approached  by  the 
Kishon.  'From  this  slaughter  some  travellers 
are  disposed  to  derive  the  modern  name  of  the 
river,  el-Mukuta',  following  the  meaning,  necuit 
excidit,  &c.,  of  the  Arabic  verb  (so  D'Arvieux, 
"Memoire,"  ii.,  p.  294).  But  among  the  coromou 
people  the  name  signifies  merely  "  the  ford,"  from 
another  meaning  of  the  same  verb,  trajecit _fl%imen. 
See  Frey tag's  "  Lex.  Arab."  '  (Robiiison's  '  Biblical 
Ilesearclies,'  iii.,  p.  232). 

41-46. — Elijah,  by  Prayer,  obtains  Rain. 

42.  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  to  drink.  Ahab, 
kept  in  painful  excitement  by  the  agonizing  scene, 
had  eaten  nothing  all  the  day.  He  was  recom- 
mended to  refresh  himself  without  a  moment's 
delay  ;  and  while  the  king  was  thus  occupied,  the 
prophet,  far  from  taking  rest,  was  absorbed  in 
prayer  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  {v.  I). 
put  Mb  face  between  his  knees— a  posture  of 
earnest  supplication  etill  used.    43.  Go  up  now, 
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up  now,  look  toward  the  sea.     And  he  went  up,  and  looked,  and  said, 

44  There  is  nothing.  And  he  said,  Go  ^ again  seven  times.  And  it  came  to 
pass  at  the  seventh  time,  that  he  said.  Behold,  there  ariseth  a  little  cloud 
out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand.  And  he  said.  Go  up,  say  unto  Ahab, 
^^ Prepare  thy  chariot,  and  get  thee  down,  that  the  rain  stop  thee  not. 

45  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  mean  while,  that  the  heaven  was  black  with 
clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain.     And  Aliab  rode,  and  went 

46  to  Jezreel.  And  -^the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elijah ;  and  he  girded  up 
his  loins,  and  ran  before  Ahab  -'^to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel. 

19      AND  Ahab  told  Jezebel  all  that  Elijah  had  done,  and  withal  how 

2  he  had  slain  '^all  the  prophets  with  the  sword.  Then  Jezebel  sent  a 
messenger  unto  Elijah,  saying,  *So  let  the  gods  do  to  me,  and  more  also, 
if  I  make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them  by  *^  to-morrow  about  this 

3  time.     And  when  he  saw  that,  he  arose,  and  went  for  his  life,  and  came 

4  to  Beer-sheba,  which  belongeth  to  Judah,  and  left  his  servant  there.  But 
he  himself  went  a  day's  journey  into  the  wilderness,  and  came  and  sat 
down  under  a  juniper  tree:  and  he  ''requested  ^for  himself  that  he  might 
die;  and  said,  It  is  enough;  now,  0  Lord,  take  away  my  life;  for  I  am 

5  not  better  than  my  fathers.     And  as  he  lay  and  slept  under  a  juniper 
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look  toward  the  sea.  From  the  jjlace  of  worship 
there  is  a  small  eminence,  which,  ou  the  west  aucl 
north-west  side,  intercepts  the  view  of  the  sea 
(Stanley,  '  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  347 ;  Van  de 
Velde,  i.,  p.  121).  It  can  be  ascended  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  presents  a  wide  prospect  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Six  times  the  servant  went  up, 
but  the  sky  was  clear,  the  sea  tranquil.  On  the 
seventh  he  descried  the  sign  of  approaching  rain 
(see  on  ch.  xvii.  21,  22).  44.  a  little  cloud  .  .  . 
like  a  man's  hand.  The  clearness  of  the  sky  ren- 
ders the  smallest  speck  distinctly  visible ;  and 
this  is  in  Palestine  the  uniform  precursor  of  rain. 
It  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  becomes  larger  and 
larger  with  astonishing  celerity,  till  the  whole 
heaven  is  black,  and  the  cloud  bursts  in  a  deluge 
of  rain.  Prepare  thy  chariot  .  .  .  that  the  rain 
stop  thee  not— either  by  the  river  Kishon  being 
suddenly  so  swollen  as  to  be  impassable,  or  from 
the  deep  layer  of  dust  in  the  arid  plain  being 
turned  into  thick  mud,  so  as  to  impede  the 
wheels.  45.  Ahah  rode,  and  went  to  Jezreel— 
now  Zerin,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  This 
race  was  performed  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  of 
rain.  But  all  rejoiced  at  it,  as  diffusing  a  sudden 
refreshment  over  all  the  laud  of  Jezreel.  46. 
Elijah  .  .  .  girded  up  his  loins,  and  ran  before 
Ahah.  It  was  anciently,  and  still  is.  in  some 
countries  of  the  East,  customary  for  kings  and 
nobles  to  have  runners  before  their  chariot,  who 
are  tightly  girt  for  the  purpose.  The  prophet, 
like  the  Bedouins  of  his  native  Gilead,  had  been 
trained  to  run;  and  as  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
with  him,  he  continued  with  unabated  agility  and 
strength.  It  was,  in  the  circumstances,  a  most 
proper  service  for  Elijah  to  render.  It  tended  to 
strengthen  the  favourable  impression  made  on  the 
heart  of  Ahab,  and  furnished  an  answer  to  the 
cavils  of  Jezebel;  for  it  showed  that  he  who  was 
so  zealous  in  the  service  of  God  was  at  the  same 
time  devotedly  loyal  to  his  king.  The  result  of 
this  solemn  and  decisive  contest  was  a  heavy  blow 
and  great  discouragement  to  the  cause  of  idolatry. 
But  subsequent  events  seem  to  prove  that  the  im- 
pressions, though  deep,  were  but  partial  and  tem- 
porary. 

CHAP.  XIX.  1-3.  — Elijah  flees  to  Beer- 
sheba. 

3.  And  when  he  saw  that  [^!7JL.  The  Jews, 
jealous  of  ascribing  to  the  prophet  the  emotion 
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of  fear,  as  derogatory  to  his  high  character, 
have  regulated  the  punctuation  of  this  word 
so  that  it  is  referred  to  n^n,  to  see;  instead  of 
^\)^,  to  be  afraid.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  context  that  his  hasty  aud 
distant  Hight  was  pi-omjated  by  the  influence  of 
sudden  fear],  he  arose,  and  went  for  his  life. 
He  entered  Jezreel  full  of  hope.  But  a  message 
from  the  incensed  aud  hard-hearted  queen,  vowing 
speedy  vengeance  for  her  slaughtered  priests,  dis- 
pelled all  his  bright  visions  of  the  future.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  pieople,  even  she  could  not  have  dared  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  the  Lord's  servant,  and  pur- 
posely threatened  him  because  she  could  do  no 
more.  The  threat  produced  the  intended  efl'ect, 
for  his  faith  suddenly  failed  him.  He  fled  oiit  of 
the  kingdom  into  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
territories  in  Judah ;  nor  did  he  deem  himself 
safe  even  there,  but  dismissing  his  servant,  he 
resolved  to  seek  refuge  among  the  mountain 
recesses  of  Sinai,  and  there  longed  for  death  (Jas. 
V.  17)  (Pye  Smith's  '  Scripture  Testimony,'  p.  3S0). 
This  sudden  and  extraordinary  depression  of  mind 
arose  from  too  great  confidence  inspired  by  the 
miracles  wrought  at  Carmel,  and  by  the  disposi- 
tion the  people  evinced  there.  Had  he  remained 
stedfast  and  immovable,  the  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Ahab  and  the  people  generally  might 
have  been  followed  by  good  results.  But  he  had 
been  exalted  above  measure  (2  Cor.  xii.  7-9),  and 
being  left  to  himself,  the  great  prophet,  instead  of 
showing  the  indomitable  spirit  of  a  martyr,  fled 
from  his  post  of  duty. 

4-18. — He  is  comforted  by  an  Angel. 

4.  went  a  day's  journey  into  the  wilderness— 
on  the  way  from  Beer-sheba  to  Horeb  [a  wide 
expanse  of  sand-hills,  covered  with  the  Dnh  (not 
juniper,  but  broom  shrub),  whose  tall  and  spread- 
ing branches,  with  their  white  leaves,  afford  a 
very  cheering  and  refreshing  shade].  'The  Ro- 
them,  or  Retem,'  says  Robinson  ('Biblical  Ee- 
searches,'  i.,  p.  299),  'is  the  largest  and  most 
conspicuous  shrub  of  these  deserts,  growing 
thickly  in  the  valleys  and  water-courses.  Our 
Arabs  always  selected  the  place  of  encampment 
(if  possible)  in  a  place  where  it  grew,  in  order  to 
be  sheltered  by  it  at  night  from  the  wind;  and 
during  the   day,    when  they  often  went  on   in 
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tree,  behold,  then  'an  angel  touched  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Arise  a7id 

G  eat.     And  he  looked,  and,  behold,  there  was  a  cake  baken  on  the  coals, 

and  a  cruse  of  water  at  his  ^head:  and  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  laid 

7  him  down  again.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  again  tlie  second 
time,  and  touched  him,  and  said.  Arise  and  eat;  because  the  journey  is 

8  too  great  for  thee.  And  he  arose,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  went  in 
the  strength  of  that  meat  forty  -^days  and  forty  nights  unto  "  Iloreb  the 
mount  of  God. 

9  And  he  came  thither  unto  ''a  cave,  and  lodged  there;  and,  behold,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  and  he  said  unto  him.  What  doest  thou 

10  here,  Elijah?  And  he  said,  *I  have  been  very  ■'jealous  for  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts:  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown 
down  thine  altars,  and  ^slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword;  and  4,  even 

111  only,  am  left;  and  they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away.  And  he  said.  Go 
forth,  and  stand  ™upon  the  mount  before  the  Lord.  And,  behold,  the 
Lord  passed  by,  and  "^a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and 
brake  in  pieces  the  rocks,  before  the  Lord;  but  the  Lord  icas  not  in  the 
wind:  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 

12  earthquake:  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire;  but  the  Lord  teas  not  in 

13  the  fire:  and  after  the  fire  a  "still  small  voice.  And  it  was  so,  when 
Elijah  heard  it,  that  ^'he  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle,  and  went  out, 
and  stood  in  the  entering  in  of  the  cave.     And,  behold,  there  came  a  voice 

14  unto  him,  and  said.  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?  And  he  said,  I  have 
been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts:  because  the  children  of 
Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain 
thy  prophets  with  the  sword;  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left;  and  they  seek 

15  my  life,  to  take  it  away.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Go,  return  on 
thy  way  to  the  wilderness  of  Damascus:  ''and  when  thou  comest,  anoint 

16  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria:  and  'Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  shalt  thou 
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advance  of  the  camels,  we  found  them  Dot  unfre- 
quently  sitting  or  sleeping  under  a  bush  of  refem, 
to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  Its  roots  are  very 
Litter,  and  are  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  yielding 
the  best  charcoal.  It  was  in  this  very  desert,  a 
day's  journey  from  Beer-sheba,  which  gave  the 
name  to  one  of  the  stations  of  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites, that  Elijah  lay  down  and  slept  beneath  a 
shrub  of  that  name.'  [The  Septuagint  retains  the 
original  name,  vTroKcnw  'Pa^/xeu,  underallathnian; 
Syriac,  under  a  terebinth  tree.]  His  gracious  God 
did  not  lose  sight  of  His  fugitive  servant,  but 
watched  over  him,  and  miraculously  ministering 
to  his  wants,  enabled  him,  in  a  better,  but  not 
wliolly  riglit  frame  of  mind,  by  virtue  of  that 
supernatural  supply,  to  complete  his  contem- 
l)lated  journey.  8.  he  .  .  .  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
went  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  unto  Hereto.  He  re-enacted  in  his 
own  person  the  leading  of  Israel  through  the  wil- 
derness. Trial  was  the  essential  quality  common  to 
both  events.  The  food  which  the  angel  brought 
him,  and  which  lasted  for  the  whole  time,  cor- 
responded to  the  manna.  Horeb  is  called  the 
mount  of  God,  in  consequence  of  the  solemn 
manifestations  on  its  summit  (cf.  Exod.  iii.  2  with 
xxiii.,  xxxiv:  see  further,  Henrjstenberg,  'Penta- 
teuch,' i.,  p.  172).  At  the  same  time,  consider- 
ing that  the  distance  from  Beer-sheba  to  mount 
Horeb  is  only  a  journey  of  eight  or  nine  days,  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  nwxahev  forty  should  be 
understood  indefinitely  for  a  great  length  of  time 
(see  on  Gen.  viii.  6 ;  xvii.  17). 

9.  lie  came  thither  unto  a  cave  [n^ran-SiSt,  to 
the  cave;  Septuagint,  f-U  to  cnri]\a.Lou ;  the  iden- 
tical cave  iu  which  Moses  saw  the  Lord  (Exod. 
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xxxiii.  22)].  In  the  solitude  of  Sinai  God  appeared, 
to  instruct  him.  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ? 
was  a  searching  question  addressed  to  one  who 
had  been  called  to  so  arduous  and  urgent  a  mis- 
sion as  his.  By  an  awful  exhibition  of  Divine 
power  he  was  made  aware  of  the  Divine  speaker 
who  addressed  him.  11.  the  Lord  passed  toy,  and 
a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains. 
He  is  not  a  physical  a.2:ent,  great  or  small.  The 
wind,  the  fire,  the  electricity,  are  ministers  that 
do  His  pleasure,  but  they  do  not  constitute  a 
part  of  the  nature,  nor  bear  any  resemblance  to 
Him  who  is  Lord.  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  thougii 
the  common  mass  of  the  Hebrew  people  miglit 
not  have  realized  this  great  conception,  yet  there 
were  certain  individuals  who,  like  Elijah,  had 
more  refined  and  elevated  notions  in  regard  to 
the  pure  spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature.  Pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  religious  knowledge  from 
the  time  of  the  burning  bush.  The  attention  of  the 
prophet  was  arrested  by  tlie  phenomena  that  took 
place.  His  petulance  was  silenced,  his  heart  was 
touched,  and  he  was  bid  without  delay  return  to 
the  land  of  Israel,  and  jirosecute  the  Lord's  work 
there.  The  design  of  this  remarkable  scene  was 
to  show  Elijah  that  it  was  not  according  to  the 
character  of  God  to  destroy  or  to  coerce,  but  by 
the  rational  weapons  of  argument  and  preaching 
the  Word,  to  persuade,  the  idolaters  to  abandon  a 
false,  and  to  embrace  the  true,  religion.  But,  to 
convince  him  that  an  idolatrous  nation  will  not 
be  unpunished.  He  commissions  him  to  anoint 
three  persons  who  were  destined  in  Providence 
to  avenge  God's  controversy  with  the  people  of 
Israel.  Anointing  is  used  synonymously  with 
appointment    (Judg.    ix.    8),    and   is  applied   ta 


Elisha  followeth  and 
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ministers  unto  Elijah. 


anoint  to  be  king  over  Israel:  and  'Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  of  Abel- 

17  meholah,  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be  prophet  in  thy  room.  And  'it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  him  that  escapeth  the  sword  of  Hazael  shall  Jehu  slay ; 

18  and  him  that  escapeth  from  the  sword  of  Jehu  "'shall  Elisha  slay.  Yet 
H  ''have  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have  not 
bowed  unto  Baal,  ""and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him. 

19  So  he  departed  thence,  and  found  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was 
plowing  iL'ith  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before  him,  and  he  with  the  twelfth: 

20  and  Elijah  passed  by  him,  and  cast  his  mantle  upon  him.  And  he  left 
the  oxen,  and  ran  after  Elijah,  and  said.  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  kiss  my 
father  and  my  mother,  and  then  I  will  follow  thee.  And  he  said  unto 
him,  *Go  back  again:  for  what  have  I  done  to  thee?  And  he  returned 
back  from  him,  and  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  slew  them,  and  boiled 
^their  flesh  with  the  instruments  of  the  oxen,  and  gave  unto  the  people, 
and  they  did  eat.  Then  ^he  arose,  and  went  after  Elijah,  and  ''ministered 
unto  him. 

AND  Ben-hadad  the  king  of  Syria  gathered  all  his  host  together : 
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all  named,  although  Jehu  alone  had  the  conse- 
crated oil  poured  over  his  head.  '  The  symbolical 
action  and  the  figure  are  mixed  up  in  a  remark- 
able manner— an  evident  proof  of  the  little  im- 
portance attached  to  the  material  form,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  former.  In  the  case  of  Hazael  it 
was  a  symbol  of  the  divine  power  which  was  to 
be  imparted  to  him  as  an  instrument  of  Divine 
justice  for  the  punishment  of  Israel.  In  other 
words,  the  appointment  or  exaltation  of  Hazael 
had  a  purely  theocratic  signification,  as  we  may 
clearly  ijcrceive  from  the  fact  that  Hazael  was  to 
be  anointed  in  conjunction  with  Jehu  and  Elisha' 
(Hengstenierg,  '  Christology,'  iii.,  pp.  126-136). 
These  xiersons  were  all  three  destined  to  be  emi- 
nent instruments  in  achieving  the  destruction  of 
idolaters,  though  in  diff'erent  ways.  But  of  the 
three  commissions  Elijah  personally  executed  only 
one— viz.,  the  call  of  Elisha  to  be  his  assistant 
and  successor,  and  by  him  the  other  two  were 
accomplished  (2  Ki.  viii.  7-13  ;  ix.  1-10).  Having 
thus  satisfied  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  erring  but 
sincere  and  pious  prophet,  the  Lord  proceeded  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  under  which 
Elijah  had  been  labouring,  of  his  being  the  sole 
adherent  of  the  true  religion  in  the  land  ;  for  God, 
who  seeth  in  secret,  and  knew  all  that  were  His, 
knew  that  there  were  7,000  persons  who  had  not 
done  homage  (lit.,  kissed  tlie  hand)  to  Baal.  Oscu- 
lation was  a  common  form  of  idolatrous  worship 
(cf.  Job  xxxi.  27  ;  Hos.  xiii.  2).  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  'Stromata,' 
gives  a  lengthened  description  of  the  various 
modes  in  which  it  was  done.  16.  Abel-meholali 
— the  meadow  of  dancing,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan. 

19-21.— Elisha  follows  Elltah. 

19.  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  (of  Abel-meholah, 
the  meadow  of  dancing)— a  village  of  Issachar, 
near  Scythopolis,  situated  in  a  watered  district. 
Most  probably  he  belonged  to  a  family  distin- 
guished for  piety,  and  for  their  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  calf -worship,  plowing  with  twelve 
yoke  of  oxen— indicating  that  he  was  a  man  of 
substance.  The  eastern  plough  is  a  very  simple, 
I)rimitive  implement.  Usually  a  man  ploughs 
with  a  one -handled  plough  and  two  heifers, 
holding  the  handle  with  his  right  hand  and  the 
cord  with  the  left.  It  is  just  a  part  of  a  tree,  very 
slightly  altered,  and  fitted  with  an  iron  shoe  or 
point.  Eiisha's  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  can  mean 
3j8 


only  that  twelve  ploughs  were  at  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  field,  or  perhaps  more  probably,  as 
land  was  anciently  measured  by  'yokes  of  oxen,' 
an  extent  of  soil  had  been  jjloughed  equal  to 
twelve  yokes,  and  he  was  drawing  his  labour  to  a 
close.  Elijah  .  .  .  cast  his  mantle  upon  him.  This 
was  an  investiture  with  the  prophetic  office.  _  It 
is  in  this  way  that  the  Bralimins,  the  Persian 
Sootfees,  and  other  priestly  or  sacred  characters  in 
the  East  are  ai)pointed— a  mantle  being,  by  some 
eminent  priest,  thrown  across  their  shoulders. 
The  action  of  Elijah  was  probably  accompanied 
by  a  benediction  or  utterance  of  some  v.'ords, 
intimating  to  Elisha  his  call  to  the  prophetic 
office.  Elisha  had  probably  been  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets.  The  anointing  spoken 
of  in  the  case  of  this  prophet  (y.  16)  \a\\&t  be 
considered  a  merely  figurative  term,  denoting  the 
impartation  to  him  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
Elijah  passed  by  him— or  passed  on  (apparently) 
without  a  moment's  delay.  [The  Septuagint  has 
Kai  uttTjX  6iu  iir'  aiiTov,  and  he  departed  from  upon 
him— i.e.,  after  having  performed  his  commanded 
duty.]  20.  what  have  I  done  to  thee  ?— i.  fi. ,  Go, 
but  keep  in  mind  the  solemn  ceremony  I  have 
just  performed  on  thee.  It  is  not  I,  but  God,  who 
calls  thee.  Do  not  allow  any  earthly  affection  to 
detain  you  from  obeying  His  call.  21.  took  a  yoke 
of  oxen^i.  e.,  not  above  three  years  of  age  (ch.  i.  9 ; 
Prov.  XV.  17;  xxii.  13),  either  stall-fed  or  taken 
fresh  from  the  pastures  (ch.  iv.  23).  Such  a 
large  preparation  of  animal  food  was  reserved 
for  festive  occasions,  and  all  the  friends  and 
domestics  partook  in  succession  of  the  viands. 
Having  h.astily  prepared  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  22)  a 
farewell  entertainment  to  his  family  and  friends, 
ho  left  his  native  i)lace,  and  attached  himself  to 
Elijah  as  his  minister  [inriTf!^.  and  waited  upon, 
attended  him  (2  Ki.  iii.  11),  as  Joshua  did  to 
Moses  (Josh.  i.  1)].  According  to  Josephus,  he 
at  once  received  the  prophetic  alflatus,  and 
commenced  ]>rophesyiug  ('Antiquities,'  b.  viii., 
ch.  xiii.,  sec.  7). 

CHAP.  XX.  1-12.— Bex-had  AD  besieges  Sa- 
maria. 

1.  Ben-hadad  the  king  of  Syria^  This  monarch 
was  the  son  of  that  Ben-hadad  who,  in  the  reigu 
of  Baasha,  made  a  raid  on  the  northern  towns  of 
Galilee  (ch.  xv.  20).  The  thirty-two  kings  that 
were  confederate  with  him  were  probably  tributary 
priucea.    The  ancient  kings  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia 


The  Syrians 
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are  smitten. 


2  and  he  went  up  and  besieged  Samaria,  and  warred  against  it.  And  he 
sent  messengers  to  Ahab  king  of  Israel  into  the  city,  and  said  unto  him, 

3  Tlius  saith  Ben-hadad,  Thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  mine;  thy  wives  also 

4  and  thy  children,  even  the  goodliest,  are  mine.  And  the  king  of  Israel 
answered  and  said.  My  lord,  0  king,  according  to  thy  saying,  ^I  am 
thine,  and  all  that  I  have. 

5  And  the  messengers  came  again,  and  said.  Thus  speaketh  Ben-hadad, 
sayinfT,  Although  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  deliver  me 

6  thy  silver,  and  thy  gold,  and  thy  wives,  and  thy  children  ;  yet  I  will  send 
my  servants  unto  thee  to-morrow  about  this  time,  and  they  shall  search 
thine  house,  and  the  houses  of  thy  servants ;  and  it  shall  be,  that  what- 
soever is  ^pleasant  in  thine  eyes,  they  shall  put  it  in  their  hand,  and  take 

7  it  away.  Then  the  king  of  Israel  called  all  "^the  elders  of  the  land,  and 
said,  Mark,  I  pray  you,  and  see  how  this  ma7i  seeketh  mischief:  for  he 
sent  unto  me  for  my  wives,  and  for  my  children,  and  for  my  silver,  and 

8  for  my  gold ;  and  ^  I  denied  him  not.     And  all  the  elders,  and  all  the 

9  people,  said  unto  him.  Hearken  not  unto  him,  nor  consent.  Wherefore 
he  said  unto  the  messengers  of  Ben-hadad,  Tell  my  lord  the  king.  All 
that  thou  didst  send  for  to  thy  servant  at  the  first  I  will  do  :  but  this 
thing  I  may  not  do.  And  the  messengers  departed,  and  brought  him 
word  again. 

10  And  Ben-hadad  sent  unto  him,  and  said,  "^The  gods  do  so  unto  me, 
and  more  also,  if  the  dust  of  Samaria  shall  suffice  for  handfuls  for  all  the 

11  people  that  ^follow  me.  And  the  king  of  Israel  answered  and  said,  Tell 
him,  ^  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that 

12  putteth  it  off.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ben-hadad  heard  this  *  mes- 
sage, as  he  ?t*a5-'' drinking,  he  and  the  kings  in  the  ^pavilions,  that  he 
said  unto  his  servants,  ^  Set  yourselves  in  array :  and  they  set  themselves 
in  array  against  the  city. 

13  And,  behold,  there  '^came  a  prophet  unto  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  saying. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Hast  thou  seen  all  this  great  multitude  ?  behold, 
I  will  deliver  it  into  thine  hand  this  day;  and  ^  thou  shalt  know  that  I 

14  am  the  Lord.  And  Ahab  said,  By  whom?  And  he  said.  Thus  saith 
the  Loui>,  Eve Ji  b}''  the  ^  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces. 
Then  he  said,  Who  shall  ^  order  the  battle  ?     And  he  answered,  Thou. 

15  Then  he  numbered  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  and 
they  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-two;  and  after  them  he  numbered  all 

"tell  liim,"  and  giving  him  a  dry  but  sarcastic 
Lint  to  RJory  no  more  till  the  victory  is  won. 

11.  Let  not  Mm  that  girdeth  on  his  harness,  &c. 
This  is  an  old  and  now  obsolete  term  for  armour, 
dej'ived  from  the  French  harnois  (see  on  Exod. 
xiii.  18).  Kindling  into  a  rase  at  the  cool  defiance, 
Ben-hadad  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  sack  of 
the  city.  12.  as  he  was  drinking,  he  and  the 
kings  iii  the  pavilions— booths  made  of  branches 
of  trees  and  brushwood,  whicii  were  reared  for 
kings  in  the  camp,  as  they  still  are  for  Turkish 
Pashas  or  Agas  in  their  expeditions  [Keil,  in  loco : 
see  also  Chandler's  'Travels  in  Asia  Minor,'  p. 
149).     set  yourselves  in  array— invest  the  city. 

13-20. — The  Syrians  are  slain. 

13.  heliold,  there  came  a  prophet  unto  Ahab. 
Though  the  king  and  jieople  of  Isiael  had  highly 
offended  Him,  God  had  not  utterly  cast  tliem  oif. 
He  still  cherished  designs  of  mercy  towards  them, 
and  here,  though  unasked,  gave  them  a  signal 
proof  of  His  interest  in  them,  by  a  prophet's  ani- 
mating announcement,  that  the  Lord  would  that 
day  deliver  the  mighty  hosts  of  the  enemy  into 
his  hands,  by  means  of  a  small,  feeble,  inadequate 
bund.     Conformably  to  the  prophet's  instructions, 
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ruled  only  over  a  single  city,  and  were  independent 
of  each  other,  except  when  one  great  city,  as 
Damascus,  acquired  the  ascendancy;  and  even 
then  they  were  allied  only  in  time  of  war.  The 
Syrian  army  encamped  at  the  gates,  and  besieged 
the  town  of  Samaria.  2.  Thus  saith  Ben-hadad. 
3.  Thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  mine.  The  claim  to 
the  treasure  is  easily  understood.  Not  so  that 
made  for  the  wives  and  children,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  noticed,  that  he  who  obtained  possession 
of  the  family  of  a  king  was  considered  in  the  East 
as  possessing  a  title  to  be  his  legitimate  successor, 
or  feudal  suzerain,  (see  on  ch.  xi. )  To  this  message 
sent  him  during  the  siege,  Ahab  returned  a  tame 
and  submissive  answer,  probably  thinking  it  meant 
no  more  than  an  exaction  of  tribute.  But  the 
demand  was  repeated  with  greater  insolence,  and 
yet,  from  the  abject  character  of  Ahab,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  he  would  have  yielded  to  this 
arrogant  claim  also,  had  not  the  voice  of  his 
subjects  been  raised  against  it.  Ben-hadad's 
object  in  these  and  other  boastful  menaces  was  to 
intimidate  Ahab.  But  the  weak  sovereign  began 
to  show  a  little  more  spirit,  as  appears  in  liis 
abandoning  "my  lord  the  king,"  for  the' single 
359 
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for  battle  again. 


IG  the  people,  even  all  the  cliildren  of  Israel,  being  seven  thousand.  And 
they  went  out  at  noon:  but  Ben-hadad  was  ''drinking  himself  drunk  in 
the  pavilions,  he  and  the  kings,  the  thirty  and  two  kings  that  helped 
him.  And  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces  went  out  first; 
And  Ben-hadad  sent  out,  and  they  told  him,  saying,  There  are  men 
come  out  of  Samaria.  And  he  said,  ^Whether  they  be  come  out  for 
peace,  take  them  alive ;  or  whether  they  be  come  out  for  war,  take  them 
alive.     So  these  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces  came  out  of 

20  the  city,  and  the  army  which  followed  them.  And  they  slew  every  one 
his  man:  and  the  Syrians -^ fled,  and  Israel  pursued  them;  and  ''-Ben- 
hadad  the  king  of  Syria  escaped  on  an  horse  with  the  horsemen.  And 
the  king  of  Israel  went  out,  and  smote  the  horses  and  chariots,  and 
slew  the  Syrians  with  a  great  slaughter. 

And  the  prophet  came  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  him.  Go, 
strengthen  thyself,  and  mark,  and  see  what  thou  doest:  for  'at  the 
return  of  the  year  the  king  of  Syria  will  come  up  against  thee. 

And  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Syria  said  unto  him,  '"  Their  gods  are 
gods  of  the  hills;  therefore  they  were  stronger  tlian  we;  but  let  us  fight 
against  them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they. 

24  And  do  this  thing;  "Take  the  kings  away,  every  man  out  of  his  place, 

25  and  put  captains  in  their  rooms:  and  number  thee  an  army  like  the 
army  that  ^'^  thou  hast  lost,  horse  for  horse,  and  chariot  for  chariot;  and 
we  will  fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger 
than  they.     And  he  hearkened  unto  their  voice,  and  did  so. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  return  of  the  year,  that  Ben-hadad  num- 
bered the  Syrians,  and  went  up  to  "Aphek,  ^^o  fight  against  Israel. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  were  numbered,  and  ^"  were  all  present,  and 
went  against  them :  and  the  children  of  Israel  pitched  before  them  like 
two  little  flocks  of  kids;  but  the  Syrians  ^filled  the  country. 
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232  j^oung  men  went  boldly  out  towards  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  while  7,000  more,  apparently  volun- 
teers, followed  at  some  little  distance,  or  posted 
themselves  at  the  gate,  to  be  ready  to  reinforce 
those  in  front,  if  occasion  required  it.  Ben-hadad, 
with  his  vassals  and  princes,  were  already,  at  that 
early  hour— scarcely  mid-day — deep  in  their  cups ; 
and  though  informed  of  this  advancing  company, 
yet,  confiding  in  his  numbers,  or  it  may  be,  excited 
with  wine,  he  ordered,  with  indifference,  the 
proud  intruders  to  be  taken  alive,  whether  they 
came  with  peaceable  or  hostile  intentions.  It  was 
more  easily  said  than  done :  the  young  men  smote 
right  and  left,  making  terrible  havoc  among  their 
intended  captors,  and  their  attack,  together  with 
the  sight  of  the  7,000,  wdio  soon  rushed  forward  to 
mingle  in  the  fray,  created  a  panic  in  the  Syrian 
army,  who  immediately  took  to  flight.  Ben-hadad 
liimself  escaped  the  imrsnit  of  his  victors  on  a 
fleet  horse,  surrounded  by  a  scjuadron  of  horse- 
guards.  This  glorious  victory,  won  so  easily,  and 
with  such  a  paltry  force  ojiposed  to  overwhelming 
numbers,  was  granted  that  Ahab  and  his  people 
might  know  (?'.  13)  that  God  is  the  Lord.  But  we 
do  not  read  of  this  acknowledgment  being  made, 
or  of  any  sacrifices  being  offered  in  token  of  their 
national  gratitude.  (See  Pye  Smil/in  '  Scripture 
Testimony,'  p.  353.) 

22.  the  prophet  came  to  the  king  of  Israel, 
and  said.  The  same  Y)rophet  who  had  predicted 
the  victory  shortly  re-appeared,  admonishing  the 
king  to  take  every  precaution  against  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  on  the  following  campaign,  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  year — i.e.,  in  spring,  when,  on  the 
cessation  of  the  rainy  season,  military  campaigns 
(2  Sam.  xi.  1)  were  anciently  begun.  It  happened 
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as  the  prophet  had  forewarned.  Brooding  over 
their  late  disastrous  defeat,  the  attendants  of  Ben- 
hadad  ascribed  the  misfortune  to  two  causes— the 
one  arose  from  the  principles  of  heathenism,  which 
led  them  to  consider  the  gods  of  Israel  as  local 
deities — 'gods  of  the  hills'— whereas  their  power 
to  aid  the  Israelites  would  be  gone  if  the  battle 
was  maintained  on  the  plains.  The  war-chariots 
of  the  Syrians  would  have  full  scope  for  action 
there;  while  the  Hebrews  were  utterly  deficient  in 
that  species  of  force  (cf.  Judg.  v.  8;  1  Sam.  xiii. 
19-22).  Probably,  also,  the  Syrians  supposed  that 
as  Canaan  was  a  mountainous  country,  the  He- 
brews were  fond  of  worshipping  in  high  places, 
and  that  as  their  law  was  given  from  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  the  God  of  Israel  was  'a  god  of  the 
hills.'  The  other  causetowhich  the  Syrian  courtiers 
traced  their  defeat  at  Samaria,  was  the  presence 
of  the  tributary  kings,  who  had  probably  been  the 
first  to  take  flight;  and  they  recommended  'caji- 
tains  to  be  i)ut  in  their  rooms '  [mng]  (cf.  v.  Id : 
see  on  v.  15).  Approving  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, Ben-hadad  renewed  his  invasion  of  Israel 
the  next  spring,  by  the  siege  of  Aphek,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jezreel  (cf.  1  Sam.  xx.  1  with  xxviii.  4),  not 
far  from  En  dor. 

27.  like  two  little  flocks  of  kids.  Goats  are 
never  seen  in  large  flocks,  or  scattered,  like  sheep ; 
and  hence  the  two  small,  but  compact  divisions  of 
the  Israelite  force  arc  compared  to  goats,  not 
sheep.  Humanly  speaking,  that  little  handful  of 
men  must  have  been  overpowered  by  nunibep. 
But  a  prophet  was  sent  to  the  small  Israelite 
army  to  announce  the  victory,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  Syrians  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  om- 
nipotent everywhere— in  the  valley  as  well  as  on 
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28  And  tliere  came  a  man  of  God,  and  spake  unto  the  kinw  of  Israel,  and 
said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  *  Because  the  Syrians  have  said.  The  Lord  is 
God  of  the  liills,  but  he  is  not  God  of  the  valle)'s,  therefore  will  I  deliver 
all  this  great  multitude  into  thine  hand ;  and  ye  shall  knov/  that  I  am 
the  Lord. 

29  And  they  pitched  one  over  against  the  other  seven  days :  and  so  it  was, 
that  in  the  seventh  day  the  battle  was  joined :  and  the  children  of  Israel 

30  slew  of  the  Syrians  an  hundi-ed  thousand  footmen  in  one  day.  But  the 
rest  fled  to  Aphek,  into  the  city;  and  there  a  wall  fell  upon  twenty  and 
seven  thousand  of  the  men  that  icere  left.     And  Ben-hadad  fled,  and 

31  came  into  the  city,  ^^into  an  inner  chamber.  And  his  servants  said 
unto  him,  Behold  now,  we  have  heard  that  the  kings  of  the  house  of 
Israel  are  merciful  kings:  let  us,  I  pray  thee,  '^put  sackcloth  on  our 
loins,  and  ropes  upon  our  heads,  and  go  out  to  the  king  of  Israel :  per- 

32  adventure  he  will  save  thy  life.  So  they  girded  sackcloth  on  their  loins, 
and  put  ropes  on  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said, 
Thy  servant  Ben-hadad  saith,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  live.     And  he  said.  Is 

33  he  yet  alive  ?  he  is  my  brother.  Now  the  men  did  diligently  observe 
whether  am/  thing  icould  come  from  him,  and  did  hastily  catch  it:  and 
they  said.  Thy  brother  Ben-hadad.  Then  he  said,  Go  ye,  bring  him. 
Then  Ben-hadad  came  forth  to  him ;  and  he  caused  him  to  come  up  into 

34  the  chariot.  And  Ben-hadad  said  unto  him,  *The  cities  which  my 
father  took  from  thy  father  I  will  restore ;  and  thou  shalt  make  streets 
for  thee  in  Damascus,  as  my  father  made  in  Samaria.     Then  said  Ahab, 
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the  hills.  And  accordingly,  after  the  two  armies 
had  pitched  opposite  each  other  for  seven  days 
(i.  e.,  according  to  the  Oriental  mode  of  reckoning, 
including  only  parts  of  the  first  and  last  days: 
of.  Matt.  xii.  40;  Luke  iL  21;  also  ch.  xx.  29), 
they  came  to  an  open  battle :  100,000  Syrians  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  while  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in 
Aphek,  and  there,  crowding  on  the  city  walls,  they 
endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  against  their  pursuers; 
but  the  old  walls  giving  way  under  the  incumbent 
weight,  fell,  and  buried  27,000  in  the  ruins.  Ben- 
hadad  succeeded  in  extricatiug  himself,  and  with 
his  attendants,  sought  concealment  in  the  city, 
Heeing  from  chamber  to  chamber ;  or,  as  some  think 
it,  the  chamber  of  a  chamber— i.  e.,  a  harem  [~nu 
"'H!/?)  the  most  private  apartment  of  a  Louse. 
The  Septuagint  has  eicrriKQ^v  eii  tov  oTkov  tou  kol- 
Ttui/os  £t9  TO  Tafielou,  entered  into  the  house  of  the 
bedchamber;  into  the  closet] ;  but  seeing  no  ulti- 
mate means  of  escape,  he  was  advised  to  throw 
himself  on  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Israelitish 
monarch. 

32.  they  girded  sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and 
put  ropes  on  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  king  of 
Israel.  It  was  considered  an  act  of  deep  humility 
and  submission  for  a  vanquished  foe  to  approach 
the  conqueror  with  a  sword  suspended  from  his 
neck.  A  modern  instance,  which  occurred  on  the 
storming  of  Bagdad  by  the  Tuilcs,  1038,  is  related 
in  Thevenofs  'Travels,'  Part  i.,  p.  289.  In  the 
case  of  a  defeated  army,  or  remnant  of  an  army, 
having  resolved  to  beg  for  quarter,  the  vanquished 
general  sought  an  interview  with  the  vizier  or 
prime  minister,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the 
king,  and  in  token  of  his  throwing  liimself  and 
his  remaining  soldiers  upon  the  victor's  clemency, 
he  appeared  with  a  black  coarse  scarf  about  his 
neck,  a  badge  of  mourning,  and  a  sword  fastened 
to  it  by  the  hilt.  The  ropes  used  by  Ben-hadad 
and  his  companions  in  misfortune  were  probably 
adopted  for  want  of  scarfs,  or  as  extraordinary 
tokens  of  affliction.  "On  their  heads"  [on^B'^na. 
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So  the  Septuagint,  tVi  tAs  Ki<j)a\{K  avTwv].  The 
Arabic  version  has  'necks,'  and  this  is  conform- 
able to  the  Oriental  custom.  Captives  were 
dragged  by  ropes  round  their  necks,  bound  together 
in  companies,  or  in  a  line,  the  loop  of  the  rope 
being  passed  round  each  neck,  and  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs,  as  is  depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egyyit,  also  on  the  Persian  sculptures  at 
Behistun.  'The  whole  of  this  demeanour,'  say.s 
Sir  John  Malcolm  ('History  of  Persia'),  'is  a  mode 
of  begging  clemency  the  most  humble,  and  is 
considered  by  proud  and  barbarous  men  the  most 
ignominious.  It  signifies,  I  approach  you  as  a 
criminal,  and  bring  myself  to  submit  to  what- 
ever terms  you  may  impose.'  34.  Streets  ...  in 
Damascus— implying  that  a  quarter  of  that  city 
was  to  be  assigned  to  Jews,  with  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  and  laws,  uuder  ajudge  of  their 
own.  The  provision  was  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  trading  and  commercial  colonies  of  Jews  who 
might  be  resident  there.  '  This  x^rivilege  of  having 
streets  in  a  foreign  capital,'  says  Harmer,  iii.,  pp. 
489-492  (quotiug  from  Knollis's  'History  of  the 
Turks'),  'gave  them  liberty  to  have  not  only 
houses,  but  in  each  an  oven,  a  mill,  a  bagnio, 
weights  and  measures  for  wine,  oil,  and  honey,  if 
they  thought  tit,  and  also  to  judge  causes  amongst 
themselves,  together  with  as  great  a  jurisdiction 
over  all  those  that  dwelt  in  their  streets  and 
houses,  of  whatever  nation  they  might  be,  as  the 
king  of  Jerusalem  had  over  others.  May  we  not 
believe  that  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  fran- 
chises and  regalities  the  father  of  Ahab  had 
granted  to  Ben-hadad's  father  to  obtain  peace, 
and  that  Ben-hadad,  on  this  fatal  turn  of  his 
affairs,  proposed  to  grant  to  Ahab  in  Damascus  a 
quarter  for  Jewish  subjects  to  live  in,  which  he 
should  possess,  and  enjoy  the  same  jurisdiction 
over  them  as  he  did  over  the  rest  of  his  kingdom? 
Such  a  power  in  Samaria,  and  such  a  making  over 
of  a  part  of  it  to  him,  in  annexing  it  to  the  king- 
dom of  Syria,  with  a  right  of  building  such  idol- 
temples  as  he  thought  fit,  was  a  sufficient  disgrace 
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I  will  send  thee  away  with  this  covenant.     So  '  he  made  a  covenant  with 
him,  and  sent  him  away. 

And  a  certain  man  of  "the  sons  of  the  prophets  said  unto  his  neighbour 
'in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee.  And  the  man  refused 
to  smite  him.  Then  said  he  unto  him,  Because  thou  hast  not  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  behold,  as  soon  as  thou  art  departed  from  me,  a  lion 
shall  slay  thee.     And  as  soon  as  he  was  departed  from  him,  "'a  lion  found 

37  him,  and  slew  him.  Then  he  found  another  man,  and  said.  Smite  me,  I 
pray  thee.     And  the  man  smote  him,  ^*so  that  in  smiting  he  wounded 

38  him.     So  the  prophet  departed,  and  waited  for  the  king  by  the  way,  and 

39  disguised  himself  with  ashes  upon  his  face.  And  ^as  the  king  passed  by, 
he  cried  unto  the  king:  and  ^he  said.  Thy  servant  went  out  into  the 
midst  of  the  battle;  and,  behold,  a  man  turned  aside,  and  brouglit  a  man 
unto  me,  and  said.  Keep  this  man :  if  by  any  means  he  be  missing,  then 
''shall  thy  life  be  for  his  life,  or  else  thou  shalt  ^^pay  a  talent  of  silver. 

40  And  as  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there,  ^*^he  was  gone.  And  the 
king  of  Israel  said  unto  him,  "So  shall  thy  judgment  be;  thyself  hast 

41  decided  it.     And  he  hasted,  and  took  the  ashes  away  from  his  face;  and 

42  the  king  of  Israel  discerned  him  that  he  was  of  the  prophets.  And  he 
said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Loud,  *  Because  thou  hast  let  go  out  of  thy 
hand  a  man  ^^whom  I  appointed  to  utter  destruction,  therefore  thy  life 

43  shall  go  for  his  life,  and  thy  people  for  his  people.  And  the  king  of  Israel 
'^went  to  his  house  heavy  and  displeased,  and  came  to  Samaria. 

21      AND  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  had 

a  vineyard,  which  ivas  in  "Jezreel,  hard  by  the  palace  of  Ahab  king  of 

2  Samaria.     And  Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth,  saying.  Give  ^me  thy  'vineyard, 

that  I  may  have  it  for  a  garden  of  herbs,  because  it  is  near  unto  my 

house:  and  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  better  vineyard  than  it;  or,  if  it  ^seem 
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to  the  father  of  Ahab ;  and  the  proposing  to  give 
Ahab  a  like  honour  in  Damascus  was  a  proof  of 
the  most  abject  adulation  in  Ben-hadad.'  So  lie 
made  a  covenant  with  him,  and  sent  him  away. 
This  misiilaced  kindness  to  a  proud  and  impious 
idolater,  so  nnbecoming  a  theocratic  monarch, 
exposed  Ahab  to  the  same  censure  and  fate  as 
Saul,  (1  Sam.  xv.  9,  &c.)  It  was  in  opposition  to 
God's  puriiose  in  giving  him  the  victory. 

.35-42.— A  Prophet  reproves  iiim. 

35.  Smite  me.  This  prophet  is  supposed  {v.  8) 
to  have  been  Micaiah.  The  refusal  of  his  neigh- 
bour to  smite  the  prophet  was  manifestly  wrong, 
as  it  was  a  withholding  of  necessary  aid  to  a 
prophet  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  to  which  he 
had  been  called  by  God,  and  it  was  severely 
punished,  as  a  beacon  to  warn  others  (see  on  ch. 
xiii.  2-24).  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  very  actions  and  words  of  a  prophet  during  the 
prophetical  ecstasy  were  symbolical.  In  tlie  case 
under  notice,  the  refusal  of  the  man  who  was 
asked  to  smite  the  excited  prophet  was  morally 
TOod,  on  the  supj)Osition  that  the  thing  had  not 
been  commanded  by  the  Spirit,  and  that  the  men 
knew  not  but  the  pro]")het  miglit  be  disordered  in 
his  intellect.  But  yet  it  was  a  wrong  refusal,  as 
the  person  applied  to,  being  of  course  a  friend  who 
was  cognizant  of  the  T>rophetic  office  of  Micaiali, 
ought  to  have  complied  with  the  request,  and  the 
man  was,  on  account  of  refusal,  slain  by  a  lion. 
The  other  indivithial,  who  obeyed  the  command- 
ment by  smiting  the  ]irophet  so  that  he  wounded 
him,  did  well,  because  that  action  served  the 
purpose  of  the  prophet,  whose  stroke  symbolically 
represented  that  Aliab  should  be  smitten  ;  and 
the  unbelief  of  the  former,  followed  by  his  destruc- 
tion, represented  the  unbelief  of  the  king,  who 
should,  therefore,  perish  in  a  similar  manner. 
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The  prophet  found  a  willing  assistant,  and  then, 
waiting  for  Ahab,  leads  the  king  unconsciously, 
in  the  parabolic  manner  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.), 
to  pronounce  his  own  doom,  (see  on  ch.  xxi.)  39. 
a  talent  of  silver— £342. 

CHAP.  XXI.  1-4.— Naboth  refuses  Ahab  his 
Vineyard. 

1.  Naboth  .  .  .  had  a  vineyard,  which  was  in 
Jezreel.  Ahab  proposed  to  Naboth  to  give  him 
a  better  in  exchange,  or  to  obtain  it  by  purchase; 
but  the  owner  declined  to  part  with  it;  and  in 

Eersisting  in  his  refusal,  Naboth  was  not  actuated 
y  any  feelings  of  disloyalty  or  disrespect  to  the 
king,  but  solely  from  a  conscientious  regard  to 
the  divine  law,  which,  for  important  reasons,  had 
prohibited  the  sale  of  a  paternal  inheritance,  or  if, 
through  extreme  poverty  or  debt,  an  assignation 
of  it  to  another  was  unavoidable,  the  conveyance 
was  made  on  the  condition  of  its  being  redeema))le 
at  any  time— at  all  events,  of  its  reverting  at  the 
jubilee  to  the  owner  (see  on  Lev.  xxv.  23-28;  Num. 
xxxvi.  8).  2.  that  I  may  have  it  for  a  garden  of 
herbs.  Whetlier  Ahab  thought  that  the  vine- 
yard of  a  subject  might  properly  enough  be  con- 
verted into  a  kitchen  garden  for  a  king,  or  he  set, 
as  the  Hebrews  generally  did,  a  high  value  on  the 
possession  of  such  a  garden,  at  all  events  one 
chief  reason  for  his  eager  desire  to  possess  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  was  its  contiguity  to  tlie 
palace  grounds.  The  herbs  cultivated  in  such  a 
garden  as  Ahab  wished  to  form,  were  of  course 
those  indigenous  to  the  country  and  the  climate  : 
the  culinary  vegetables  of  the  Hebi-ews  compris- 
ing gourds,  cucumbers,  melons;  onions,  leeks,  and 
garlic  ;  rice,  anise,  and  cumin ;  mustard,  cassia, 
and  cinnamon  ;  the  former  class  being  prized  for 
their  refrigerating  qualities,  tending  to  allay  thirst 
as   well  as  cool  and  refresh   in   the   hot  season, 
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against  Nahoth. 


3  good  to  thee,  I  will  give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money.  And  Naboth 
said  to  Ahab,  The  Lord  forbid  it  me,  ''that  I  should  give  the  inheritance 
of  my  fathers  unto  thee. 

4  And  Ahab  came  into  his  house  heavy  and  displeased  because  of  the 
word  which  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  had  spoken  to  him ;  for  he  had  said,  I 
will  not  give  thee  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers:  and  he  laid  him  down 

5  upon  his  bed,  and  turned  away  his  face,  and  would  eat  no  bread.  But 
Jezebel  his  wife  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Why  is  thy  spirit  so  sad, 

6  that  thou  eatest  no  bread?  And  he  said  unto  her.  Because  I  spake  unto 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  and  said  unto  him.  Give  me  thy  vineyard  for 
money;  or  else,  if  it  please  thee,  I  will  give  thee  another  vineyard  for  it: 
and  he  answered,  I  will  not  give  thee  my  vineyard. 

7  And  Jezebel  his  wife  said  unto  him.  Dost  thou  *now  govern  the  kingdom 
of  Israel?     Arise,  and  eat  bread,  and  let  thine  heart  be  merry:  I  -^will 

8  give  thee  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite.  So  she  wrote  letters  in 
Ahab's  name,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters  unto  the 
elders  and  to  the  nobles  that  were  in  his  city  dwelling  with  Naboth. 

9  And  she  wrote  in  the  letters,  saying,  ^  Proclaim  a  fast,  and  set  Naboth 
10  ^on  higli  among  the  people;  and  set  two  men,  ^sons  of  Belial,  before  him. 
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which  prevailed  daring  the  greater  part  of  the 
year;  while  the  latter  were  useful  as  condiments, 
in  seasouiug  viands,  and  serving  as  tonics. 

4.  he  laid  Mm  down  upon  his  bed.  The  divan 
extends  across  the  whole  length  or  breadth  of  a 
room.  It  is  raised  a  little  above  the  flonr,  and 
spread  with  carpets  or  fine  mats,  on  which  the 
inmates  sit  or  recline,  their  backs  being  suppoi-ted 
by  cushions  placed  against  the  wall  (see  RusseVs 
'Aleppo;'  Shaw's  'Travels'),  turned  away  Ms 
face— either  to  conceal  from  his  attendants  the 
vexation  of  spirit  lie  felt,  or  by  the  affectation  of 
great  sorrow  rouse  them  to  devise  some  means  of 
gratifying  his  wishes. 

5-16. — .Jezebel  causeth  Nacoth  to  be  stoned. 

7.  Dost  thou  now  govern  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael?—a  sarcastic  taunt:  'A  pretty  king  thou 
art !  Canst  thou  use  thy  power,  and  take  what 
thy  heart  is  set  upon?'  Ahab  seems  not  to  have 
contemplated  acquiring  the  much-wished-for  plot 
of  ground  by  injustice  and  cruelty.  He  never 
dreamed  of  the  desperate  expedient  of  realizing 
his  desires  by  the  method  which  Jezebel  devised 
— at  least  he  did  not  hint  at  such  a  thing  ;  while 
her  unscrupulous  mind  at  once  and  unhesitat- 
ingly determined  on  the  truly  Oriental,  despotic 
plan  of  getting  rid  of  Naboth  by  murder.  Arise 
...  I  will  give  thee  the  vineyard.  No  sooner 
does  Jezebel  learn  the  cause  of  her  husband's 
distress  than,  after  upbraiding  him  for  his  pusil- 
lanimity, and  bidding  him  act  as  a  king,  she  tells 
him  to  trouble  himself  no  more  about  such  a  triile ; 
she  would  guarantee  the  possession  of  the  vineyard. 
8.  So  she  wrote  letters  .  .  .  and  sealed  them  with 
his  seal.  The  seal-ring  contained  the  name  of 
the  king,  and  gave  validity  to  the  documents  to 
which  it  was  affixed  (Esth.  viii.  8 ;  Dan.  vi.  17). 
Besides  rings  with  a  seal  attached  to  them,  there 
were  other  forms  of  seal  or  signet,  neither  set  iu 
metal  nor  worn  on  the  fingers :  these  were  en- 
graved stones,  on  part  of  the  surface  of  whicli 
the  necessary  figures  and  characters  were  in- 
scribed. Tliis  practice  probably  originated  with 
the  Egyptians  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ado])ted 
by  the  Phoenicians.  The  stone  was  cut  by  a 
lapidary,  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  a  pyramid,  or 
a  square,  according  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the 
owner ;  at  other  times  it  was  bisected,  and  on 
the  convex  superficies  of  the  cut  diameter  the 
form  of  a  scarabsus  or  beetle  was  engraved; 
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while  the  flat  under-surface  contained  the  legend 
or  inscription  for  the  seal.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured, from  Jezebel's  Phcenician  extraction  and 
her  ready  command  of  the  king's  seal,  that  Ahab's 
might  be  of  the  Phcenician  description.  By 
allowing  her  the  use  of  his  signet,  Ahab  passively 
consented  to  Jezebel's  proceeding.  Being  written 
in  the  king's  name,  it  had  the  character  of  a 
royal  mandate,  sent  the  letters  unto  the  elders 
arid  to  the  nobles  that  were  in  the  city.  They 
were  the  elders  or  civic  authorities  of  JezreeJ, 
and  would  in  all  likelihood  be  the  creatures  and 
fit  tools  of  Jezebel.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  were  now 
in  Samaria  (ch.  xx.  43).  9.  Proclaim  a  fast,  &c. 
These  obsequious  and  unprincipled  magistrates 
did  according  to  orders.  Pretending  that  a  heavy 
guilt  lay  on  one,  or  some  unknown  party,  who  was 
charged  with  blasphemiug  God  and  the  king,  and 
that  Ahab  was  threatening  vengeance  on  the 
whole  city  unless  the  culprit  were  discovered 
and  punished,  they  assembled  the  people  to  observe 
a  solemn  fast.  Fasts  were  commanded  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  affecting  the  public  interests 
of  the  state  (2  Chr.  xx.  .3;  Ezra  viii.  21  ;  Joel  i.  14  ; 
ii.  15  ;  Jon.  iii.  5).  This  was  a  fast  not  appointed 
by  divine,  but  by  human  authority.  [D'n'?.t<  R^ia 
■^i?5ij.  The  verb  l.arak  signifies  in  most  places  to 
hless;  and  accordingly  the  Septuagint  has  EuXo'yijcre 
S'Eou  Kai  ftaaiXea  ;  and  there  are  only  two  places 
of  Scripture  (Job  i.  5  ;  ii.  5,  and  here)  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  possible  to  give  it  this  meaning. 
Schultens,  Dr.  Lee,  and  otlier  able  philologists 
think  that  it  should  have  this  meaning  here  also, 
for  Elohim  they  consider  to  denote  in  both  places 
false  gods  or  idols.  But  though  blessing  idols 
might  be  punished  as  a  crime  in  Israel,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  blessiiiff  the  king  could  be  a 
punishable  offence.  Besides,  Elohim  should  not 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  idols,  unless  there  is 
something  in  the  passage  which  indicates  that 
that  is  the  meaning.  Gesenius  says  that  the  signi- 
fication of  cursiim,  which  is  so  obviously  the 
meaning  of  the  word  iu  this  passage,  is  supported 
by  the  analogy  of  the  cognate  languages.  In  fact, 
the  secondary  senses  ascribed  to  barak  belong  as 
naturally  to  Hebrew  usage  as  to  that  of  other 
languages,  in  which  such  a  usage  is  common.] 
9.  set  Naboth  on  high— i.  e.,  bring  him  to  trial. 
During  a  trial  the  panel,  or  accused  person,  was 


Jezebel  accomplisheth 
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NabotKs  death. 
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to  bear  witness  against  him,  saying,  Thou  didst  ''blaspheme  God  and  the 
king:  and  then  carry  him  out,  and  ^stone  him,  that  he  may  die. 

And  the  men  of  his  city,  even  the  elders  and  the  nobles  who  were  the 
inhabitants  in  his  city,  did  as  Jezebel  had  sent  unto  them,  and  as  it  icas 
written  in  the  letters  which  she  had  sent  unto  them;  they  •'proclaimed  a 

13  fast,  and  set  Naboth  on  high  among  the  people.  And  there  came  in  two 
men,  children  of  Belial,  and  sat  before  him:  and  the  men  of  Belial 
witnessed  against  him,  even  against  Naboth,  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
saying,  Naboth  did  blaspheme  God  and  the  king.  Then  ''they  carried 
him  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him  with  stones,  that  he  died. 

14,  Then  they  sent  to  Jezebel,  saying,  Naboth  is  stoned,  and  is  dead.     And 

15  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jezebel  heard  that  Naboth  was  stoned,  and  was 
dead,  that  Jezebel  said  to  Ahab,  Arise,  take  possession  of  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  which  he  refused  to  give  thee  for  money:  for 

16  Naboth  is  not  alive,  but  dead.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  heard 
that  Naboth  was  dead,  that  Ahab  rose  up  to  go  down  to  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  to  take  possession  of  it. 

17,      And  Hhe  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying,  Arise, 

18  go  down  to  meet  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  ™ which  is  in  Samaria:  behold,  he 
is  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  whither  he  has  gone  down  to  possess  it. 

19  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  "Hast  thou 
killed,  and  also  taken  possession  ?     And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  saying. 
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placed  on  a  high  seat,  in  tlie  presence  of  all  the 
court,  iu  order  that  he  might  be  identified  by  the 
witnesses.  But  as  the  guilty  person  was  supposed 
to  be  unknown,  the  setting  of  Naboth  on  high 
among  the  peo])le  must  have  been  owing  to  his 
being  among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  place, 
10.  God  and  the  king.  This  order  is  always  ob- 
served when  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  supreme 
head  or  ruler  of  the  theoci-acy,  and  the  king  his 
vicegerent  (cf.  1  Chr.  xxix.  20). 

13.  there  came  in  two  men— worthless  fellows, 
who  had  been  bribed  to  swear  a  falsehood.  The 
law  required  two  witnesses  in  capital  offences 
(Dent.  xvii.  6;  xix.  15;  Num.  xxxv.  30;  Matt. 
xxvi.  GO).  Cursing  God  and  cursing  the  king  are 
mentioned  in  the  law  (Exod.  xxii.  28)  as  theocratic 
offences  closely  connected,  the  king  of  Israel  being 
the  earthly  representative  of  God  in  his  kingdom. 
Thus  this  mock  trial  was  conducted,  and  a  con- 
viction established  by  tjie  local  authorities  for  an 
alleged  transgression  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Neither 
the  king  nor  the  queen  appeared  to  take  part  iu 
it,  although  the  latter  was  the  secret  instigator  of 
the  whole  x'roceedings.  The  magistrates  acted 
entirely  through  her  influence  and  according  to 
her  instructions ;  so  that  although  they  were 
the  obsequious  agents  in  consummating  tiiis 
judicial  murder,  the  guilty  responsibility  of  the 
plot  and  its  execution  lay  on  the  king  and 
queen,  they  carried  him  fortli  out  of  the 
city,  and  stoned  him.  The  law,  which  for- 
bade cursing  the  rulers  of  the  people,  docs  not 
specify  the  penalty  for  this  offence  ;  but  either 
usage  had  sanctioned,  or  the  authorities  of  Jezreel 
had  originated,  stouing  as  tlie  proper  punishment. 
It  was  always  inflicted  out  of  the  city  (Acts  vii. 
58).  '  The  act  of  Naboth  dying  for  his  vineyard 
has  been  often  adduced  as  a  i^rophecy,  not  by 
word,  but  by  deed,  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
the  purpose  of  that  death '  ( Trench,  '  On  the  Par- 
ables,' p.  204)  (cf.  as  to  His  suffering  for  alleged 
blasphemy,  without  the  cam]),  John  xix.  17 ;  Heb. 
xiii.  12,  13).  The  whole  of  this  infamous  pro- 
ceeding, conducted  ostensibly  according  to  the 
regular  forms  of  criminal  prosecution,  furnishes 
clear  proof  that  the  constitution  of  the  northern 
364 


remained  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  southern 
kingdom.  The  regulation  which  required  two 
witnesses  (Num.  xxxv.  30;  Deut.  xviii.  6,  7;  xix. 
5),  the  charge  made  upon  a  ground  purely  theo- 
cratic (Exod.  xxii.  28),  the  punishment  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  but  awarded  ac- 
cording to  analogous  cases  (Deut.  xiii.  11 ;  xvii. 
5),  and  the  'car.-ying  out,'  resting  on  Deut.  xvii. 
5, — all  combine  to  show  that  the  Mosaic  law 
remained  the  established  national  code  in  Israel 
(see  Atichaelis,  'Laws  of  Moses,'  article  i.,  sec.  59; 
v.,  sec.  295;  vi.,  sec.  299).  Accordingly  Ahab, 
when  he  could  not  prevail  uiion  Naboth  to  part 
with  an  inheritance  of  which  the  law  gave  him 
the  sole  and  independent  right  of  disposing, 
thought  of  nothing  else  than  submitting  to  the 
authority  of  constitutional  law ;  and  even  Jezebel, 
unprincipled  and  lawless  as  she  was,  durst  not 
openly  use  violent  measures,  but  was  obliged  to 
seek  the  attainment  of  her  iniquitous  end  by  pur- 
siiiug  an  apparent  course  of  legal  investigation 
into  a  calumnious  charge.  15.  Jezebel .  . .  said  .  .  . 
Arise,  take  possession.  Naboth's  execution  hav- 
ing been  announced,  and  his  family  being  involved 
iu  the  same  fatal  sentence  (2  Ki.  ix.  26),  his  pro- 
perty became  forfeited  to  the  crown,  not  by  law, 
but  by  traditionary  usage  (see  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  4). 
16.  Ahab  rose  up  to  go  down — from  Samaria  to 
Jezreel. 

17-29.— Elltah  denounces  Judgments  against 
AiiAB  AND  Jezebel. 

18.  go  down  to  meet  Ahah  ...  in  the  vine- 
yard of  Naboth.  The  place  of  meeting  commanded 
a  full  view  of  the  memorable  scene  of  Elijah's 
controversy  with  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  it  was 
associated  with  tlie  memory  of  other  great  trans- 
actions in  Israelitish  history.  The  demeanour 
and  the  language  of  Elijah  were  deeply  striking 
and  impressive,  all  the  more  from  the  solemn 
lessons  of  religion  he  had  been  taught  in  his 
seclusion  at  Horeb  (see  this  well  illustrated  by 
Maurice,  '  Prophets  and  Kings,'  p.  136).  19.  Hast 
thou  killed,  and  also  takenpossession?  Wliile 
Ahab  was  in  the  act  of  surveying  his  illgottca 

Eossession,  Elijah,  by  Divine  commission,  stood 
efore  him.    The  appearance  of  the  prophet,  at 
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Ahah  and  Jezehel. 


Thus  saith  the  Lord,  °In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth 
shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine. 

20  And  Ahab  said  to  Elijah,  Hast  thou  found  me,  0  ^mine  enemy?  And 
he  answered,  I  have  found  thee;  because  ^thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work 

21  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  'I  will  bring  evil  upon  thee,  and 
will  take  away  thy  posterity,  and  will  cut  off  from  Ahab  *him  that  pisseth 

22  against  the  wall,  and  'him  that  is  shut  up  and  left  in  Israel,  and  will 
make  thine  house  like  the  house  of  "Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  like 
the  house  of  ^'Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah,  for  the  provocation  wherewith 

23  thou  hast  provoked  me  to  anger,  and  made  Israel  to  sin.  And  '"of  Jezebel 
also  spake  the  Lord,  saying,  The  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  *wall  of 

24  Jezreel.  Him  ^that  dieth  of  Ahab  in  the  city  the  dogs  shall  eat;  and 
him  that  dieth  in  the  field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat. 

25  But  ^there  was  none  like  unto  Ahab,  which  did  sell  himself  to  work 
wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  'whom  Jezebel  his  wife  ^stirred  up. 

26  And  he  did  very  abominably  in  following  idols,  according  to  all  tilings  "as 
did  the  Amorites,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel. 

27  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  heard  those  words,  that  he  rent  his 
clothes,  and  put  ^sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sack- 

28  cloth,  and  went  softl3^     And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Elijah  the 

29  Tishbite,  saying,  Seest  thou  how  Ahab  *^humbleth  himself  before  me? 
Because  he  humbleth  himself  before  me,  I  will  aot  bring  the  evil  in  his 
days;  hut  '^m  his  .son's  days  will  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house. 

22      AND  they  continued  three  years  without  war  between  Syria  and  Israel, 

2  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  third  year,  that  "Jehoshaphat  the  king  of 

3  Judah  came  down  to  the  king  of  Israel.     And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto 
bis  servants,  Know  ye  that  ^Eamotli  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and  we  be  ^  still. 
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Buch  a  time,  was  ominous  of  evil,  but  his  language 
was  much  more  so  (cf.  Ezek.  xlv.  8;  xlvi.  l6-lS). 
In  tbe  place  where  dogs  licked,  &c.  Dogs  ia  the 
East  being  allowed  to  run  wild,  and  in  jjacks,  are 
ravenous,  and  hence  it  is  a  common  phrase  to 
give  the  carcase  of  an  enemy  or  a  worthless  person 
to  the  dogs,  as  Achilles  consigned  the  lacerated 
body  of  Hector.  A  righteous  retribution  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  prediction  was  accomplished,  not 
in  Jezreel,  but  in  Samaria ;  and  not  on  Ahab 
jiersonally,  in  consequence  of  his  repentance  (v. 
29),  but  on  his  son  (2  Ki.  ix.  25).  The  words  "  in 
the  place  where"  might  be  rendered  'in  like 
manner  as.' 

20.  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil—?,  e., 
allowed  sin  to  acquire  the  unchecked  and  habitual 
mastery  over  thee  (2  Ki.  xvii.  17  ;  Rom.  vii.  11). 
21.  I  will  ...  22.  make  thine  house,  &c.— (see 
on  ch.  XV.  29;  xvi.  3-12.)  Jezebel,  though  in- 
cluded among  the  members  of  Ahab's  house,  has 
her  ignominious  fate  expressly  foretold  (see  on  2 
Ki.  ix.  30). 

27.  Ahab  .  .  ,  rent  his  clothes  .  .  .  went 
softly.  He  was  not  obdurate  like  Jezebel.  This 
terrible  announcement  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  king's  heart,  and  led  for  a  while  to  sincere 
repentance.  "Going  softly" — i.  e.,  barefoot,  and 
with  a  pensive  manner  within  doors.  He  mani- 
fested all  the  external  signs,  conventional  and 
natural,  of  the  deepest  sorrow.  He  was  wretched ; 
and  so  great  is  the  mercy  of  God,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  humiliation,  the  threatened  punish- 
ment was  deferred.  But  he  did  not  "  bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance,"  neither  abandoning 
idolatry  and  re-establishing  the  true  faith,  nor 
restoring  the  ill-gotten  vineyard  of  Naboth.  But 
the  Lord  displayed  His  clemency  and  long-suffering 
by  giving  him  an  extended  opportunity  and  in- 
creased motives  to  return  to  God,  who  woufd  have 
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mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  who  would  abun- 
dantly pardon. 
CHAP.  XXn.  1-36.— Ahab  slain  at  RAMOTn- 

GILEAD. 

1.  they  continued  three  years  without  war 
between  Syria  and  Israel.  The  disastrous  defeat 
of  Ben-hadad  had  exliausted  the  resources  of  his 
country.  But,  that  his  hereditary  enmity  re- 
mained unsubdued,  was  manifest  by  his  breach  of 
faith  concerning  the  treaty  by  which  he  had 
engaged  to  restore  all  the  cities  which  his  father 
had  seized  (ch.  xx.  34).  2.  Jehoshaphat  the  king 
of  Judah  came  down  to  the  king  of  Israel.  It 
was  singular  that  a  friendly  league  between  the 
sovereigns  of  Israel  and  Judah  should,  for  the 
first  time,  have  been  formed  by  princes  of  such 
ojjposite  characters— the  one  pious,  the  other 
wicked.  Neither  this  league,  nor  the  matrimonial 
alliance  by  which  the  union  of  the  royal  families 
was  more  closely  cemented,  met  the  Lord's  ap- 
proval (2  Chr.  xix.  2).  It  led,  however,  to  a  visit 
by  Jehoshaphat,  whose  reception  in  Samaria  was 
distinguished  by  the  most  splendid  hospitality  (2 
Chr.  xviii.  2).  The  opportunity  of  this  visit  was 
taken  advantage  of  to  push  an  objecb  on  which 
Ahab's  heart  was  much  set.  3.  Know  ye  that 
Ramoth  in  Gilead  is  ours— the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Salt  Lake,  in  the  x^rovince  of  Belka.  It  lay 
within  the  territories  of  the  Israelitish  monarch, 
and  was  unjustly  alienated ;  but  whether  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  usurped  by  the  first  Ben-hadad, 
which  his  son  had  promised  to  restore,  or  was 
retained  for  some  other  reasons,  the  sacred  his- 
torian has  not  mentioned.  In  the  expedition 
which  Ahab  meditated  for  the  recovery  of  this 
town,  the  aid  of  Jehoshaphat  was  asked,  and  pro- 
mised (see  on  2  Chr.  xviii.  3).  Previous  to  declar- 
ing hostilities,  it  was  customary  to  consult  the 
prophets  (see  on  1  Sam.  xxviii.);  and  Jelioshaphat 
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and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria?  And  he  said  unto 
Jehoshaphat,  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  battle  to  Ramoth-gilead  ?  And 
Jehoshaphat  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  ''I  am  slS  thou  art,  my  people  as 
thy  people,  my  horses  as  thy  liorses. 

And  Jehoshaphat  said  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  Enquire,  I  pray  thee,  at 
the  word  of  the  Lord  to-day.  Then  the  king  of  Israel  ''gathered  the 
prophets  together,  about  "four  hundred  men,  and  said  unto  them.  Shall 
I  go  against  Ramoth-gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I  forbear?  And  they  said, 
Go  up;  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king. 

And  ^Jehoshaphat  said,  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord 
besides,  that  we  might  enquire  of  him  ?  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto 
Jehoshaphat,  There  is  yet  -^one  man,  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  by  whom 
we  may  enquire  of  the  Lord:  but  '•'1  hate  him;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy 
good  concerning  me,  but  evil.  And  Jehoshaphat  said,  Let  not  the  king 
say  so. 

Then  the  king  of  Israel  called  an  ^ officer,  and  said,  Hasten  hither 
Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah.  And  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  the 
king  of  Judah  sat  each  on  his  throne,  having  put  on  their  robes,  in  a 
*void  place  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  Samaria;  and  all  the  prophets 
prophesied  before  them.  And  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah  made  him 
horns  of  iron ;  and  he  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  With  these  shalt  thou 
12  push  the  Syrians,  until  thou  have  consumed  them.  And  all  the  prophets 
prophesied  so,  saying,  ''^Go  up  to  Ramoth-gilead,  and  prosper:  for  the 
Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  king's  hand. 

And  the  messenger  that  was  gone  to  call  Micaiah  spake  unto  him, 
saying.  Behold  now,  the  words  of  tlie  prophets  declare  good  unto  the  king 
with  one  mouth:  let  thy  word,  I  pray  thee,  be  like  the  word  of  one  of 
them,  and  speak  that  xdiich  is  good.  And  Micaiah  said.  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  what  'the  Lord  saith  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak.  So  he  came  to 
the  king. 
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having  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  know  the 
Lord's  will  concerning  this  war,  Ahab  assembled 
400  of  his  prophets.  These  could  not  be  either 
the  prophets  of  Baal  nor  of  Asherah  (ch.  xviii.  19), 
but  seem  {v.  12)  to  have  been  false  prophets,  who 
conformed  to  the  symbolic  calf-worship  of  Jehovah. 
Bein.g  the  creatures  of  Ahab,  they  unanimously 
predicted  a  prosperous  issue  to  the  war.  But, 
dissatisfied  with  them,  Jehoshaphat  enquired  if 
there  was  any  true  prophet  of  the  Lord.  Ahab 
agreed,  with  great  reluctance,  to  allow  Micaiah  to 
be  summoned.  He  was  the  only  true  prophet 
then  to  be  found  residing  in  Samaria,  and  he  had 
to  be  l)rought  out  of  prison  {v.  26),  into  which, 
according  to  Josephus,  he  had  been  cast,  on 
account  of  his  rebuke  to  Ahab  for  sparing  the 
king  of  Syria. 

8.  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah.  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  tlie  prophet  whose  writings  form 
part  of  the  sacred  canon,  and  who  tioui-ished  a 
hundred  years  after. 

10.  a  void  place  [jn^.3]— a  spacious  level  area;  a 
threshing-floor,  formed  at  the  gate  of  Samaria  (cf. 
2  Chr.  xviii.  9).  It  must  have  been  a  very  large 
area,  when  two  kings  could  hold  their  courts  in 
it,  with  400  false  prophets  and  a  vast  multitude 
of  people  (2  Ki.  vii.  1),  and  a  market  be  held  (2 
Ki.  xxiii.  8).  11.  Zedekiah  .  .  .  made  him  horns 
of  iron.  Small  projections,  of  the  size  and  form 
of  our  candle  extinguishers  (worn  in  many  parts 
of  the  East  as  military  ornaments),  were  worn  by 
the  Syrians  of  that  time,  and  probably  by  the 
Israelite  warriors  also.  This  false  x^rophet,  who 
made  himself  "horns  of  iron,"  meant  by  that 
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symbol  to  show  that  the  king  of  Israel  should 
have  irresistible  power.  A  horn  of  iron  signifies 
an  oppressive  government.  In  short,  Zedekiah,  by 
assuming  two  horns,  personated  two  heroes  ;  and, 
pretending  to  be  a  prophet,  wished  in  this  manner 
to  represent  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  a  mili- 
tary triumph.  It  was  a  symbolic  action,  to  impart 
greater  force  to  his  language  (see  on  Deut.  xxxiii. 
17) ;  but  'it  was  little  more  than  a  flourish  with 
a  spoiitoon'  (Calmet,  'Fragments').  It  is  curious 
that  the  modern  dervishes  carry  about  them 
the  horn  of  a  he  goat  or  a  wild  ox  as  a  defensive 
weapon. 

14.  what  the  Lord  saith  unto  me,  that  will  I 
speak.  On  the  way,  the  messenger  who  conducted 
him  to  the  royal  presence,  informed  him  of  the 
tenor  of  the  prophecies  already  given,  and  recom- 
mended hiin  to  agree  with  the  rest — no  doubt, 
from  the  kindly  motives  of  seeing  him  released 
from  imprisonment.  But  Micaiah,  inflexibly 
faithful  to  his  divine  mission  as  a  prophet,  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  proclaim  honesfily  what- 
ever God  should  bid  him.  On  being  asked  by  the 
kin.g,  "Shall  we  go  against  Eamothgilead,  or  shall 
we  forbear?"  the  prophet  gave  precisely  the  same 
answer  as  the  previous  oracles  that  had  been 
consulted ;  but  it  must  have  been  given  in  a 
sarcastic  tone,  and  in  ironical  mockery  of  their 
way  of  speaking.  Being  solemnly  urged  to  give  a 
serious  and  truthful  answer,  Micaiah  then  declared 
the  visionary  scene  the  Spirit  had  revealed  to  him, 
— "I  saw  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the  hills,  as 
sheep  that  have  not  a  shepherd.  The  purport  of 
this  was,  that  the  army  of  Israel  would  be  defeated 
and  dispersed,  that  Ahab  would  fall  in  the  battle. 
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And  the  king  said  unto  liim,  Micaiah,  shall  we  go  against  Ramoth- 
gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  we  forbear?  And  he  answered  him,  Go,  and 
prosper:  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king.  And 
the  king  said  unto  him,  How  many  times  shall  I  adjure  thee  that  thou 
tell  me  nothing  but  that  which  is  true  in  the  name  of  the  Lord?  And  he 
said,  I  saw  all  Israel  •'scattered  upon  the  hills,  as  sheep  that  have  not  a 
shepherd:  and  the  Lord  said,  These  have  no  master;  let  them  return 
every  man  to  his  house  in  peace. 

And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that 
he  would  prophesy  no  good  concerning  me,  but  evil? 

And  he  said.  Hear  thou  therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord:  *I  saw  the 
Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  'and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him 

20  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  And  the  Lord  said,  Who  shall  ^ per- 
suade Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth-gilead?     And  one 

21  said  on  this  manner,  and  another  said  on  that  manner.  And  there  came 
forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  persuade  him. 

22  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Wherewith?  And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth, 
and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And  he 
said,  "'Thou  shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail  also:  go  forth,  and  do  so. 
Now  "therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of 
all  these  thy  prophets,  and  the  Lord  hath  spoken  evil  concerning  thee. 

But  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah  went  near,  and  "smote  Micaiah  on 
the  cheek,  and  said,  ^  Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  me  to 
25  speak  unto  thee?     And  Micaiah  said,  Behold,  thou  shalt  see  in  that  day, 
when  thou  shalt  go  ^into  ^an  inner  chamber  to  hide  thyself. 
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and  tlie  people  return  without  either  being  i^ursued 
or  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

18.  Did  I  not  tell  tliee  that  he  would  prophesy 
no  good  concerning  me,  but  evil  ?  Since  Ahab 
was  disposed  to  trace  this  unwelcome  truth  to 
personal  enmity,  Micaiah  proceeded,  fearlessly,  to 
tell  the  incensed  monarch,  in  full  detail,  what 
had  been  revealed  to  him.  The  Hebrew  prophets, 
borrowing  their  symbolic  pictures  from  earthly 
scenes,  described  Ood  in  heaven  as  a  king  in  his 
kingdom.  And  as  earthly  princes  do  nothing  of 
importance  without  asking  the  advice  of  their 
counsellors,  God  is  represented  as  consulting  about 
the  fate  of  Ahab.  This  prophetic  language  must 
not  be  interpreted  literally,  aud  the  command 
must  be  viewed  as  only  a  permission  to  the  lying 
spirit  (Rom.  xi.  34).  With  regaid  to  the  idea  of 
Satan,  the  tempter  or  lying  spirit,  conveyed  by 
this  passage,  there  is  an  advancement  from  the 
age  of  Job,  who  is  assumed  to  have  lived  in 
patriarchal  times.  In  the  book  of  Job,  he  exerts 
his  infiuenceno  further  than  the  external  relations 
of  the  patriarch  (Job  ii.) ;  and  even  in  Num.  xxii. 
22,  he  makes  only  a  physical  resistance  to  the 
journey  of  Balaam.  [In  the  time  of  the  Psalmist 
the  angels  were  considered  partly  protecting  (cii. 
xci.  11,  12),  and  partly  deceiving  or  baneful  spirits 
(ch.  XXXV.  5, 6).]  While  here  he  extends  his  pov.'er 
to  the  mind  and  character.  A  spirit  comes  for- 
ward in  order  to  mislead  Ahab  into  a  course  of 
action  contrary  to  the  declared  will  of  God.  In- 
deed, the  sentiments  current  amongst  the  Jews 
on  this  subject  during  the  whole  period  from 
the  earliest  date  of  their  history  down  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity  were  uncertain  and  fluctuat- 
ing; and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Zechaiiah 
(ch.  iii.  1,  2)  that  there  was  a  decided  opposition 
recognized  as  established  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  spirits  or  angels,  (see  an  excellent  article, 
'  Biblical  Review,'  ii.) 

24.  Zedekiah  .  .  .  smote  Micaiah  on  the  cheek. 
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The  insolence  of  this  man,  the  leader  of  the  false 
prophets,  seems  to  have  been  provoked  by  jeal- 
ousy at  Micaiah's  assumed  monopoly  of  the  spirit 
of  inspiration.  Whether  it  were  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  the  usual  way,  or  with  a  sandal, 
scarcely  less  common,  this  mode  of  smiting  is  both 
severe  and  ignominious.  Which  way  went  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  me  to  speak  unto  thee  ? 
['PNO,  from  me.]  According  to  the  present  text, 
Zedekiah  claims  to  have  spoken  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  he  insinuates  that  if  Micaiah,  who 
gave  a  directly  opposite  judgment,  had  also 
received  it,  the  Spirit  must  have  passed  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  he  sarcastically  asked  what 
way  He  went.  [But  Micaiah  had  not  assumed 
that  Zedekiah  and  bis  associates  had  anything 
more  than  a  lyinj'  spirit  in  them ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  suggested  that  \  has,  in  the  course  of  tran- 
scription, been  substituted  for  i,  so  that  the  read- 
ing should  be  ini<n.  Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of 
God  from  him?  The  Septuagint  omits  the  words. 
Yloiov'wvi.vij.aKvplovTO  XaXT^cav  ev  (Toi — What  kind 
of  Spirit  of  the  Lord  (was  it)  that  has  spoken  ia 
you  ?J  The  calm  reply  of  the  Lord's  prophet  con- 
sisted in  announcing  the  fate  of  the  false  prophets 
who  suffered  as  the  advisers  of  the  disastrous 
expedition.  Had  this  story  been  a  myth,  or  a 
fictitious  narrative  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  the  mind  against  inlets  to  error  and 
deception,  no  contrast  could  have  been  drawn 
more  striking  than  this  assembly  of  ministers  of 
religion.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  numbers, 
venerableness  of  character  (at  least  in  the  popular 
opinion),  unanimity  of  sentiment,  consummate 
assurance,  and  court  favour.  On  the  other  side, 
we  see  none  but  Micaiah— singular  in  his  opinions, 
modest  in  his  declai-ations,  perhaps  mean  and  low 
in  his  appearance,  and  unsupported  by  anything  but 
conscious  integrity.  How  instructive  is  the  event ! 
This  man,  though  despised  and  hated,  laid  open 
the  truth;  while  they,  with  all  these  favourable 
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26  And  the  king  of  Israel  said,  Take  Micaiah,  and  carry  him  back  unto 

27  Anion  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to  Joash  the  king's  son;  and  say, 
Thus  saith  the  king,  Put  tliis  fellow  in  the  prison,  and  feed  him  with 
bread  of  affliction,  and  with  water  of  affliction,  until  I  come  in  peace. 

28  And  ]\Iicaiah  said.  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace,  ^the  Lord  hath  not 
spoken  by  me.     And  he  said,  Hearken,  0  people,  every  one  of  you. 

29  So  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah  went  up  to 

30  Ramoth-gilead.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  ^I  will 
disguise  myself,  and  enter  into  the  battle;  but  put  thou  on  thy  robes. 

31  And  the  king  of  Israel  'disguised  himself,  and  went  into  the  battle.  But 
the  king  of  Syria  commanded  his  thirty  and  two  captains,  that  had  rule 
over  his  chariots,  saying.  Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only 

32  with  the  king  of  Israel.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  captains  of  the 
chariots  saw  Jehoshaphat,  that  they  said,  Surely  it  is  the  king  of  Israel. 
And  they  turned  aside  to  fight  against  him :  and  Jehoshaphat  ^cried  out. 

33  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  captains  of  the  chariots  perceived  that  it 
ixas  not  the  king  of  Israel,  that  they  turned  back  from  pursuing  him. 

34  And  a  certain  m.an  drew  a  bow  ^at  a  venture,  and  smote  the  king  of 
Israel  between  the  ^''joints  of  the  harness:  wherefore  he  said  unto  the 
driver  of  his  chariot.  Turn  thine  hand,  and  carry  me  out  of  the  host;  for 

35  I  am  ^Hvounded.  And  the  battle  ^-increased  that  day;  and  the  king 
was  stayed  up  in  his  chariot  against  the  Syrians,  and  died  at  even :  and 

3G  the  blood  ran  out  of  the  wound  into  the  ^^midst  of  the  chariot.  And 
there  went  a  proclamation  throughout  the  host  about  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  saying,  Every  man  to  his  city,  and  every  man  to  his  own  country. 

37  So  the  king  died,  and  ^*was  brought  to  Samaria;  and  they  buried  the 
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appearances,  became  convicted  of  themost  shame- 
ful adulation  and  falsehood. 

26.  Take  Micaiah  ...  27.  Put  this  fellow  in 
the  prison.  Ahab,  under  the  impulse  of  vehe- 
ment resentment,  remands  the  prophet  until  his 
return,  bread  of  affliction  .  .  .  water  of  afflic- 
tion—«.  e.,  the  poorest  prison  fare.  Micaiah  sub- 
mitted, but  reiterated  aloud,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  bystanders,  that  the  issue  of  the  war  would 
be  fatal  to  Ahab. 

29.  went  up  to  Ramoth-gilead.  The  king  of 
Israel,  hoping  to  evade  the  force  of  Micaiah's 
prophecy  by  a  secret  stratagem,  used  the  greatest 
precaution  against  being  discovered,  by  assuming 
the  uniform  of  a  subaltern,  while  he  ungenerously 
advised  Jehoshaphat  to  fight  in  his  royal  attire, 
and  thus  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  which 
Ahab  wished  to  avoid.  The  Syrian  king,  with  a 
view  either  to  put  the  speediest  end  to  the  war, 
or  perliaps  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his  own 
humiliation  (cb.  xx.  31),  had  given  special  instruc- 
tions to  his  thirty-two  generals  to  single  out 
Ahab,  and  to  take  or  kill  him,  as  the  author  of 
the  war.  The  officers,  naturally  misled  by  the 
royally  accoutred  apiiearance  of  the  king  of 
Judah,  at  hrst  directed  their  assault  on  Jehosha- 
phat, but  becoming  aware  of  their  mistake, 
desisted.  Ahab  was  wounded  by  a  random  arrow, 
and  died  at  sunset.  34.  And  a  certain  man  drew  a 
bow  at  a  venture.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
archer  was  one  of  the  captains  who  had  received 
special  instructions  fi-om  their  Syrian  master  to 
search  for  Ahab.  He  is  called  simply  'a  man,' 
for  "certain"  is  a  supplement  introduced  by 
our  translators :  it  is  equivalent  to  '  one  drew  a 
bow,'  and  that  person,  too,  did  it  without  any 
particular  aim.  "At  a  venture"  [iDn^]— in  his 
simplicity;  i.  e.,  without  any  hostile  or  destructive 
purpose.  [The  Septuagiut,  in  opposition  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  renders  the  word  by  ei''on-o)^a)s,  with 
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a  good  aim.]  and  smote  the  king  of  Israel 
between,  the  joints  of  the  harness  [o^pn^n  |i3 
]^"]?'Z'  ]\?i] — between  the  openings  and  between  the 
coat  of  mail;  i.  e.,  between  the  joints  of  the  har- 
ness (as  it  is  called  in  our  version);  i.  e.,  armour. 
Some,  less  likely,  render,  the  armpits  (cf.  Jer. 
XXXviii.  12).  [Septuagint,  fiva.  ixicrov  tov  Trvevp-ovo^ 
KOL  iiva  fxioov  tov  ^wpaKo^,  through  the  thorax 
and  the  lungs.]  Dr.  J\Ieijric,  an  authority  on 
ancient  armour,  remarks  on  this  incident  as 
follows:— 'Beneath  the  breastplate  were  belts, 
plated  with  brass  or  other  metal,  and  the  utter- 
most of  them  was  bound  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
tunic,  which  connected  the  pectoral  with  the 
belts,  and  all  of  them  together  formed  a  tolerably 
perfect  armour  for  the  front  of  the  whole  body. 
These  belts  were  generally  two,  one  above  the 
other,  and' appear  similar  to  those  that  are  repre- 
sented in  ancient  Greek  sculpture,  though  in  some 
degree  higher  up.  This  mode  of  arming  perfectly 
explains  the  passage  in  Scripture  where  Ahab  is 
said  to  have  been  smitten  with  an  arrow  between 
the  openings  or  joints,  that  is,  of  the  belts,  and 
between  the  thorax  or  pectoral.  The  pectoral  of 
the  Egyptians  was  made  of  linen;  and  perhaps 
anciently  that  of  the  Jews  was  the  same.  In 
after-times  they  seem  to  have  been  covered  with 
plates  of  metal,  and  in  the  New  Testament  we 
meet  with  the  words  "breastplates  of  iron"  (Rev.  • 
ix.  9).  The  military  sagum,  or  cloak,  is  called  in 
our  translation  a  habergeon,  but  the  original  is  of 
doubtful  signification,  and  occurs  only  twice. 
But  of  whatever  kind  the  garment  may  have 
been,  it  had  an  aperture  at  the  upper  part, 
through  which  the  head  passed  when  it  was  put 
on  the  body.  Strutt  conjectures  that  it  was  the 
tunic  upon  which  the  thorax  was  put,  and  had  the 
same  rdation  to  the  thorax  that  the  ephod  had  to 
the  sacred  pectoral  or  breastplate.'  The  corpse 
was  conveyed  to  Samaria;  and  as  the  chariot 
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king  in  Samaria.  And  one  washed  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of  Samaria ; 
and  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood;  and  they  washed  his  armour;  according 
'unto  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Ahab,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  "the  ivory 
house  which  he  made,  and  all  the  cities  that  he  built,  are  they  not  written 
in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel?  So  Ahab  slept  with 
his  fathers;  and  Ahaziah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

And  ^Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Asa  began  to  reign  over  Judah  in  the 

42  fourth  year  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel.  Jehoshaphat  icas  thirty  and  five 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  he  reigned  twenty  and  five  years 
in  Jerusalem :  and  his  mother's  name  teas  Azubah  the  daughter  of  Shilhi. 

43  And  '"he  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  Asa  his  father;  he  turned  not  aside 
from  it,  doing  that  ichich  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord:  nevertheless 
^the  high  places  were  not  taken  away;  Jor  the  people  offered  and  burnt 

44  incense  yet  in  the  high  places.  And  ^Jehoshaphat  made  peace  with  the 
king  of  Israel. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  his  might  that  he  showed, 
and  how  he  warred,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Judah?  And  Hhe  remnant  of  the  sodomites,  which  remained 
in  the  days  of  his  father  Asa,  he  took  out  of  the  land. 

There  "'teas  then  no  king  in  Edom:  a  deputy  teas  king.     Jehoshaphat 
^^made  ''ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold:  'but  they  went  not; 
49  for  the  ships  were  broken  ''at  Ezion-geber.     Then  said  Ahaziah  the  son 
of  Ahab  unto  Jehoshaphat,  Let  my  servants  go  with  thy  servants  in  the 
ships :  but  Jehoshaphat  would  not. 

And  ^Jehoshaphat  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his 
f^ithers  in  the  city  of  David  his  father:  and  Jehoram  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

Ahaziah  the  son  of  Ahab  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria  the 
seventeenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  two  years 
over  Israel.  And  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  -^walked  in 
the  way  of  his  father,  and  in  the  way  of  his  mother,  and  in  the  way  of 
53  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin:  for  ^he  served  Baal, 
and  worshipped  him,  and  provoked  to  anger  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
according  to  all  that  his  father  had  done. 
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which  brought  it  was  beinj:;  washed  in  a  pool  near 
the  city,  from  tlie  blood  that  had  profusely  oozed 
from  the  wound,  the  dogs,  in  conformity  with 
Elijah's  pro]>hecy,  came  and  licked  it. 

39.  tbe  rest  of  tlie  acts  of  Ahab,  and  all  that 
he  did,  and  the  ivory  house  which  he  made. 
Ivory  came  into  great  use  amongst  the  Hebrews 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (ch.  x.  18, 22),  through  the 
Indian  commerce  he  commenced.  The  Assyrians 
had  long  before  applied  it  extensively  in  the 
decoration  of  their  nouses  ('  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains,' ii.,  p.  420),  and  borrowing  this  style  from 
the  past  became  a  favourite  fashion  amongst  the 
later  Hebrews,  to  use  it  in  ornamenting  their 
furniture,  and  even  in  the  construction  of  palaces 
(Ps.xlv.S;  Amosiii.  15;  vi. 4:  cf.i/o?ne?',' Odyssey,' 
iv.,  12;  Lucan,  '  Pharsalia,'  x.,  119;  Horace,  b.  ii., 
ode  xviii.,  1).  Ahab  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ahaziah. 
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42.  Jehoshaphat  was  thirty  and  five  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign  [Dsc-in^,  whom  Jehovah 
judgeth] — (see  on  2  Chr.  xx.  31.) 

48,  Jehoshaphat  made  ships  of  Tharshish  [ir^ 
nvjN]— Jehoshaphat  had  ten  ships.  [The  Septua- 
gint,  Vatican,  omits  vv.  47, 48  ;  Alexandrine,  from 
which  our  translators  have  borrowed,  reading  nb'P 
for  I'^'J?,  renders,  kui  6  (iacn\tv9  lOKracpaT  eiroi^aeu 
vijai  Tou  TroptvSrtjvai,  and  king  Jehoshaphat  made 
ships  to  go  (see  on  "Tharshish,"  ch.  x.  22:  cf.  2 
Chr.  viii.  17,  18).]  but  they  went  not;  for  the 
ships  were  broken.  It  appears  that  Jehoshaphat 
was  desirous  of  reviving  the  trading  voyages  of 
Solomon's  days,  and  as  the  record  bears  that  they 
were  to  debark  from  the  same  port,  it  is  probable 
that  he  contemplated  the  same  circuitous  route 
(see  on  2  Chr.  xx.  36,  37). 
2b 
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IjrpHEN  Moab  rebelled  against  Israel  after  the  death  of  Ahab.     And 

2  A.  Ahaziah  fell  down  through  a  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber  that  icas 
in  Samaria,  and  was  sick:  and  he  sent  messengers,  and  said  unto  them, 
Go,  enquire  of  ^  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  whether  I  shall  recover  of 

3  this  disease.  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
Arise,  go  up  to  meet  the  messengers  of  the  king  of  Samaria,  and  say 
unto  them,  Is  it  not  because  there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel,  t/iai  ye  go  to 

4  enquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  ?  Now  therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  ^Thou  shalt  not  come  down  from  that  bed  on  which  thou  art 
gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die.     And  Elijah  departed. 
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CHAP.    I.    l.~M0AB   REBELLED. 

1.  Then  Moab  rebelled.  Subdued  by  David  (2 
Sam.  viii.  2),  they  had,  iu  the  i)artitiou  of  Israel 
aud  Judah,  fallen  to  the  share  of  tlie  former  king- 
dom. But  they  took  advantage  of  the  death  of 
Ahab  to  shake  off  the  yoke  (see  ou  oh.  iii.  5).  The 
casualty  that  befell  Ahaziah  prevented  his  taking 
active  measures  for  suppressing  this  revolt,  which 
•was  accomplished  as  a  providential  judgment  on 
the  house  of  Ahab  for  all  their  crimes. 

2-8. — Ahaziah's  Judgment  by  Elijah. 

2.  Abaziab  fell  down  through  a  lattice  in 
his  upper  chamber  [n^nbn,  the  net,  or  lattice ; 
in^'?jj3,  in  his  loft— upper  room]— (cf.  Dan.  vi.  11.) 
A  wooden  parapet  or  fence,  breast-higli,  surrounds 
the  flat  roofs  of  houses;  and  sometimes,  instead  of 
a  parapet,  the  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  gal- 
leries, with  balustrades  only,  or  lattices—/,  e.,  net 
ortrellised  work  (Deut.  xxii.  8).  The  name  seems 
to  import  that  the  roof  of  the  royal  palace  in 
Samaria  was  surmounted  on  the  roof  in  this 
fashion,  and  that  it  was  over  this  trellis  the  king 
was  carelessly  leaning  when  it  gave  way;  or,  it 
might  be  an  opening,  like  a  skylight,  in  the  roof 
itself,  done  over  with  lattice-work,  which,  being 
slender  or  rotten,  the  king  stepped  ou  and  slipped 
through.  This  latter  supposition  is  most  prob- 
ably the  true  one,  as  Ahaziah  did  not  fall  either 
into  the  street  or  the  court,  but  "his  upper  cham- 
ber." enquire  of  Baal-zebub.  Anxious  to  learn 
whether  he  should  recover  from  the  effects  of  this 
severe  fall,  he  sent  to  consult  Baal-zebub  ["^ya 
313]] — i.  e.,  the  god  of  flies,  fly  destroyer,  who  was 
considered  the  patron  deity  of  medicine.  This 
consultation  of  a  heathen  deity  by  the  king 
openly,  affords  a  deplorable  examjjle  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Israelites  were  infected  with 
the  baneful  influence  of  Philistine  idolatry,  and 
it  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
(Deut.  xviii.  1.3,  14).  Hengstenherg  ('Penta- 
teuch,' i.,  p.  89),  following  Selden  ('De  diis  Syris,' 
375),  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  Philistines  be- 
lieved they  needed  the  Divine  aid  to  save  them 
from  flies,  and  considers  it  as  a  derisive  name. 
[But,  not  to  speak  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  Zeus 
'Atto^uios  at  Elis,   and  of  the  Romans,  who  had 
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their  Myiagrus  dcus,  or  deus  muscarum  Aver 
runcuR,  there  was  a  pressing  cause  to  call  forth 
the  religious  sentiment  of  the  Philistine  heathen 
in  this  particvilar  direction  at  Ekron.]  Flies  have 
at  all  times  swarmed  in  great  abundance  in  that 
locality;  and  sometimes  they  have  multiplied  in 
such  myriads  as  to  amount  to  a  plague.  Jurieit 
('Hist,  des  Dogmes,'  p.  G31)  identifles  this  god 
with  Pluto  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  a 
temple  to  that  idol  was  erected  at  Ekron,  which 
was  resorted  to  far  and  wide,  though  it  afterwards 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  place  (Zech.  ix.  5 ; 
Amos  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4).  'After  visiting  Ekron, 
"the  god  of  flies"  is  a  name  that  gives  nie  no 
surprise.  The  flies  there  swarmed,  in  fact,  so  in- 
numerably, that  I  could  hardly  get  any  food, 
without  these  troublesome  insects  getting  into  it' 
(  Van  de  Velde,  i.,  p.  170).  Other  derivations  have 
been  given  of  the  name  of  this  idol.  Dr.  Hyde 
('Vet.  Persarum.  Rel.  Histor.,'  cap.  yiii.,  p.  IfiO) 
says  that  it  comes  from  the  Syriac  Beelde- 
bobo,  or  Beeldevovo  —  i.e.,  the  god  of  enmity. 
Others  trace  it  to  an  Arabic  origin,  meaning 
fecundity;  and  that  Ahaziah  consulted  the  idol 
at  Ekron  in  pi-eference  to  all  others,  in  his  anxiety 
for  an  heir.  But  the  first  derivation  is  the  right 
one.  3.  the  angel  of  the  Lord— not  an  angel,  but 
the  angel  who  carried  ou  all  communications  be- 
tween the  invisible  God  aud  His  chosen  people. 
This  angel  commissioned  Elijah  to  meet  the  king's 
messengers,  to  stop  them  peremptorily  on  the 
idolatrous  errand,  and  convey  by  them  to  the 
king  information  of  his  approaching  death.  This 
consultation  of  an  idol  being  a  breach  of  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  kingdom  (Exod.  xx.  3;  Deut. 
V.  7),  was  a  daring  and  deliberate  rejection  of  tlie 
national  religion.  The  Lord,  iu  making  this  an- 
nouncement of  his  death,  designed  that  he  should 
see  in  that  event  a  judgment  for  his  idolatry.  4. 
Thou  Shalt  not  come  down  from  that  bed.  On 
being  taken  up,  he  had  in-obably  been  laid  on  the 
divan— a  raised  frame  about  three  feet  broad, 
extending  along  the  sides  of  a  room,  covered  with 
cushions  aud  mattresses,  serving,  iu  short,  as  a 
sofa  by  day  and  a  bed  by  night,  and  ascended  by 
steps.  (Gen.  xlix.  4;  Ps.  cxxxii.  3:  cf.  ch.  xx.  2; 
also  1  Ki.  XX.  4).  Elijah  departed— to  his  ordi- 
nary abode,  which  was  then  at  mount  Carmel  (ch. 
ii.  25;  1  Ki.  xviii.  42). 
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fire  from  heaven. 


5  And  when  the  messengers  turned  back  unto  him,  he  said  unto  them, 
G  Why  are  ye  now  turned  back  ?  And  they  said  unto  him,  There  came  a 
man  up  to  meet  us,  and  said  unto  us,  Go,  turn  again  unto  the  king  that 
sent  you,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Is  it  not  because 
there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel,  that  thou  sendest  to  enquire  of  Baal-zebub 
the  god  of  Ekron?  therefore  thou  shalt  not  come  down  from  that  bed 

7  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  "surely  die.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  ^  What  manner  of  man  icas  he  which  came  up  to  meet  you,  and 

8  told  you  these  words  ?  And  they  answered  him.  He  was  ^an  hairy  man, 
and  girt  with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins.  And  he  said,  It  is 
Elijah  the  Tishbite. 

9  Then  the  king  "sent  unto  him  a  captain  of  fifty  with  his  fifty.  And 
he  went  up  to  him ;  and,  behold,  he  sat  on  the  top  of  an  hill.  And  he 
spake  unto  him.  Thou  ''  man  of  God,  the  king  hath  said,  Come  down. 

10  And  Elijah  answered  and  said  to  the  captain  of  fifty.  If  I  be  a  man  of 
God,  then  let  ^fire  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  thee  and  thy 
fifty.     And  there  came  down  fire  from  heaven,  and  consumed  him  and 

11  his  fifty.  Again  -^also  he  sent  unto  him  another  captain  of  fifty  with  his 
fifty.     And  he  answered  and  said  unto  him,  0  man  of  God,  thus  hath 

12  the  king  said,  Come  down  quickly.  And  Elijah  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  If  I  be  ^  man  of  God,  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven,  and  con- 
sume thee  and  thy  fifty.     And  the  fire  of  God  camedowHi  from  heaven, 

13  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty.  And  he  sent  ^  again  a  captain  of  the 
third  fifty  with  his  fifty.  And  the  third  captain  of  fifty  went  up,  and 
came  and  *fell  on  his  knees  before  Elijah,  and  besought  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  0  man  of  God,  I  pray  thee,  let  my  life,  and  the  life  of  these 

1-1  fifty  thy  servants,  be  ''precious  in  thy  sight.  Behold,  there  came  fire 
down  from  heaven,  and  burnt  up  the  two  captains  of  the  former  fifties 
with  their  fifties:  therefore  let  my  life  now  be  p-ecious  in_  thy  sight. 

15  And  the  angel  of  the  Lorb  said  unto  Elijah,  Go  down  with  him  ;  be  not 
^afraid  of  him.     And  he  arose,  and  went  down  with  him  unto  the  king. 

16  And  he  said  unto  -him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Forasmuch  as  thou  hast 
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5.  the  messengers  turned  back.  They  did  not 
know  the  stranger;  but  liis  authoritative  tone, 
commanding  attitude,  and  affecting  message,  de- 
termined them  at  ouce  to  return.  7.  What  man- 
ner of  man  was  lie  wMcli  came  up?  [Dga'D  nn 
ti"Nn] — What  was  the  fashion,  or  appearance,  or 
description,  of  the  mau?  [Septuagint,  tis  ;';  Kpiai's 
Tov  av8iwi.'\  8.  an  hairy  man  [^rbf  S.??  a'\\»,  a 
man,  lord  of  hair;  Septuagint,  avhii  ^ao-i/?,  a  hairy, 
shaggy  man  (cf.  Josephvs,  'Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch. 
ii.,  sec.  5)].  This  was  the  description,  not  of  his 
jierson,  as  iu  the  case  of  Esau,  but  of  his  dress^ 
which  consisted  either  of  uuwrought  sheep  or  goat- 
skins (Heb.  xi.  37),  or  of  camel's  hair-cloth — the 
coarser  manufacture  of  this  material  —  like  the 
rough  hair-cloth  we  use  as  coverings  for  goods. 
The  dervishes  and  Bedouins  are  attired  in  this 
wild,  uncouth  manner;  while  their  hair  flows  loose 
on  the  head,  their  shaggy  cloak  is  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  and  tied  in  front  ou  the  breast, 
naked,  except  at  the  waist,  round  which  is  a  skin 
girdle— a  broad,  rough,  leathern  belt.  The  Soofees 
are  supposed  by  some  to  derive  their  name  from 
Soof  (hair-cloth),  for  the  members  of  this  sect  wear 
a  uniform  of  this  description  {Joseph  Wolff,  'Mis- 
sionary Labours,'  p.  75).  Others,  amongst  whom 
is  Dean  Stanley  (Smith's  '  Dictionary,'  article  '  Eli- 
jah '),  consider  that  the  prophet  was  described  as 
"an  hairy  man  "  because  the  hair  of  his  head  and 
beard  was  long,  hanging  down  his  neck  and  shoul- 
ders.—Similar  to  this  was  the  girdle  of  the  pro- 
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phets,  as  in  keeping  with  their  coarse  garments, 
and  their  stern,  uucomiiromising  office. 

9-16.— Elijah  brings  Fire  from  Hkavekt  ok 
Ahaziah'.s  Messengers. 

9.  Then  the  king  sent  unto  him  a  captain  of 
fifty— j.  (?.,  an'  officer  with  a  body  of  fifty  soldiers 
at  his  command.  Any  appearance  of  cruelty  that 
there  is  in  the  fate  of  the  two  captains  and  their 
men  will  be  removed  on  a  full  consideration  of 
the  circumstances.  God  being  the  king  of  Israel, 
Ahaziah  was  bound  to  govern  the  kingdom  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  law :  to  apprehend  the 
Lord's  prophet,  for  discharging  a  commanded  duty, 
was  the  act  of  an  impious  and  notorious  rebel. 
The  captains  abetted  the  king  in  his  rebellion ; 
and  they  exceeded  their  military  duty  by  con- 
temptuous insults,  man  of  God.  In  using  this 
term  they  either  spoke  derisively,  believing  him 
to  be  no  true  proi^het,  or,  if  they  regarded  him  as 
a  true  prophet,  the  summons  to  him  to  surrender 
himself  bound  to  the  king  was  a  still  more  ila- 
grant  insult ;  the  language  of  the  second  captain 
being  worse  than  that  of  the  first.  10.  If  I  be 
a  man  of  God,  then  let' fire  come  down  [E't^  n^n, 
fire  shall  comedown:  and  so  the  Septuagint,  kutu- 
/3)(c-Exat  TTvp].  The  ''fire"  was  lightning  (v.  12). 
Not  to  avenge  a  personal  insult  of  Elijah,  but  an 
insult  upon  God,  iu  the  person  of  His  prophet ; 
and  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  not  by  the 
prophet,  but  by  the  direct  hand  of  God.  15.  he 
arose,  and  went  down  with  him.  A  marvellous 
instance  of  faith  and  obedience.    Though  he  well 
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icaters  of  Jordan. 


sent  messengers  to  enquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron,  is  it  not 
because  there  is  no  God  in  Israel  to  enquire  of  his  word  ?  therefore  thou 
shalt  not  come  down  off  that  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt 
surely  die. 

17  So  he  died  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  Elijah  had  spoken. 
And  ^Jehoram  reigned  in  his  stead,  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram  tlie 

18  sou  of  Jehoshaphat  kingof  Judah;  because  he  had  no  son.  Now  the 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Ahaziah  which  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book 
of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 

2      AND  it  came  to  pass,  when   the  Lobd  would  "^take  up  Elijah  into 

2  heaven  by  a  whirlwind,  that  Elijah  went  with  Elisha  ^from  Gilgal.  And 
Elijah  said  unto  Elisha,  ''Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee;  for  the  Lord  hath  sent 
me  to  Beth-el.  And  Elisha  said  unto  him,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as 
'^thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee.     So  they  went  down  to  Beth-el. 

3  And  Hhe  sons  of  the  prophets  that  were  at  Beth-el  came  forth  to  Elisha, 
and  said  unto  him,  Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy 
master  from  thy  head  to-day?     And  he  said,  Yea,  I  know  it;  hold  ye 

4  your  peace.  And  Elijah  said  unto  him,  Elisha,  tarry  here,  I  pray  thee; 
for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Jericho.  And  he  said,  ^s  the  Lord 
liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee.  So  they  came  to 
Jericho. 

5  And  the  sons  of  the  prophets  that  icere  at  Jericho  came  to  Elisha,  and 
said  unto  him,  Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master 
from  thy  head  to-day?     x\nd  he  answered,  Yea^  I  know  it;  hold  ye  your 

6  peace.  And  Elijah  said  unto  him,  Tarry,  I  pray  thee,  here;  for  the  Lord 
hath  sent  me  to  Jordan.     And  he  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy 

7  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee.  And  they  two  went  on.  And  fifty 
men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  went,  and  stood  ^to  view  afar  off:  and 

8  they  two  stood  by  Jordan.     And  Elijah  took  his  mantle,  and  wrapped  it 
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kuew  Low  obnoxious  his  presence  was  to  the 
king,  yet  on  receiving  God's  command,  he  goes 
unhesitatingly,  and  repeats  with  his  own  lips 
the  unwelcome  tidings  conveyed  by  the  mes- 
sengers. 

17,  18.— Ahaziah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Jehoram. 

17.  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram  the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat.  [The  Septuagiut  has  ev  eVei  oktio 
KaiSeKUTip,  in  the  eighteenth  year  (cf.  ch.  iii.  1).] 
The  text  is  apparently  corrupt,  arising  probably 
from  the  error  of  a  transcriber,  who  wrote  Jeho- 
ram twice.  This  is  a  more  likely  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  statement  than  the  hypothesis  that 
Jehoram  was  associated  in  the  government  with 
his  father  Jehoshaphat,  of  which  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  (see  '  Introduction  to  Kings '). 
"Jehoram" — the  brother  of  Ahaziah  (see  on  ch. 
iii.  1). 

CHAP.  II.  1-10.— Elijah  divides  Jordan. 

1.  when  the  Lord  would  take  up  Elijah.  A 
revelation  of  this  event  had  been  made  to  the 
prophet ;  but,  unknown  to  him,  it  had  also  been 
revealed  to  his  disciples,  and  to  Elisha  in  par- 
ticular, who  kept  constantly  beside  him.  Gilgal. 
This  Gilgal  (Jiljil)  was  near  Ebal  and  Gerizim:  a 
school  of  the  prophets  was  established  there.  At 
Beth-el  there  was  also  a  g'chool  of  the  prophets, 
which  Elijah  had  founded,  notwithstanding  that 
place  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  calf-worship; 
and  at  Jericho  there  was  another.  In  travelling 
to  these  places,  which  he  had  done  through  the 
impulse  or  the  Spirit  (vv.  2,  4-6),  Elijah  wished  to 
pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  several  institutions, 
which  lay  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  ascension; 
and  at  the  same  time,  from  a  feeling  of  humility 
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and  modesty,  to  be  in  solitude,  where  there  would 
be  no  eye-witnesses  of  his  glorification.  All  his 
efforts,  however,  to  prevail  on  his  attendant  to 
remain  behind  M-ere  fruitless.  Elisha  knew  that 
the  time  was  at  hand,  and  at  every  place  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  spoke  to  him  of  the  approach- 
ing removal  of  his  master.  Their  last  stage  was 
at  the  Jordan,  in  going  to  which  they  were  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance  by  fifty  scholars  of  the  pro- 
phets, from  Jericho,  who  were  desirous,  in  honour 
of  the  great  occasion,  to  witness  the  miraculous 
translation  of  the  prophet  (cf.  1  Sam.  vii.  15). 
'  Jericho,'  says  Di-ew  ('  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  99) 
'is  very  seldom  mentioned  in  the  history  before 
the  captivity,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
"schools  of  the  prophets,"  whose  habits  and  per- 
sonal discipline  were  favoured  by  the  wildness  of 
the  bordering  desert.'  The  revelation  of  this  strik- 
ing event  to  so  many  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
dispensation  ;  for  it  was  designed  to  be,  under  the 
law,  like  that  of  Enoch  in  the  patriarchal  age,  a 
visible  proof  of  another  state,  and  a  type  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  3.  take  away  thy  master 
from  thy  head — an  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
scholars  sitting  at  the  feet  of  their  master,  the 
latter  being  over  their  heads  (Acts  xxii.  3). 

7.  they  two  stood  toy  Jordan  [jllin-^y,  upon 
the  Jordan ;  so  Septuagiut,  t-n-l  tov  'lopodvov]. 
8.  Elijah  took  his  mantle  [^n•^■^^5].  This  word 
generally  denotes  a  large  and  sumptuous  cloak 
(Josh.  vii.  21;  Jon.  iii.  6)  ;  but  here,  the  hairy 
mantle  of  the  prophet  (cf.  vv.  13,  14 ;  1  Ki.  xix. 
13,  19 ;  Zech.  xiii.  4 ;  also  Gen.  xxv.  2.5)  ;  Septua- 
giut [t))u  /x»)XtoT»;y],  the  sheep's  skin  (Heb.  xi.  37). 
and  wrapped  it  together  [d"?.!']- rolled  it  like  a 
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into  heaven. 


together,  and  smote  the  waters,  and  they  •^were  divided  hither  and  thither, 

so  that  they  two  went  over  on  dry  ground. 
9       And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  gone  over,  that  Elijali  said  unto 

Elisha,  Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee,  before  I  be  taken  away  from  thee. 

And  Elisha  said,  I  pray  thee,  let  a  ^double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon 
10  me.     And  he  said,  ^Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing:  nevertheless,  if  thou 

''see  me  ichen  I  am  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee;  but  if  not, 

it  shall  not  be  so. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold, 

there  appeared  'a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 

asunder;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven. 

And  Elisha  saw  it,  and  he  cried,  •^My  father,  my  father!  the  chariot  of 

Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof.     And  he  ^'saw  him  no  more:  and  he 
13  took  hold  of  his  own  clothes,  and  'rent  them  in  two  pieces.     He  took  up 

also  the  mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell  from  him,  and  went  back,  and  stood  by 
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staff,  and  smote  the  waters.  Like  the  rod  of 
Moses,  it  had  the  divinely  operating  power  of  the 
Spirit  (Exod.  vii.  19;  viii.  5,  16;  ix.  23;  x.  13;  xiv. 
16:  cf.  ch.  ii.  20). 

9.  Elijali  .  .  .  Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee— 
trusting  either  that  it  would  be  iu  his  power  to 
bequeath  it,  or  that  God,  at  his  entreaty,  would 
grant  it.  let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be 
upon  me  [djib'-'bJ— a  portion  of  two;  i.e.,  a 
double  portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17).  This  request  was 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  for  the  power  of 
working  miracles  exceeding  the  magnitude  and 
number  of  his  master's,  nor  does  it  mean  a  higher 
endowment  of  the  iirophetic  spirit;  for  Elisha 
was  neither  superior  to,  nor  perhaps  equally  great 
with,  his  predecessor.  But  the  phrase,  "a  double 
portion,"  was  applied  to  the  first-born  ;  and  there- 
foi'e  Elisha's  request  was  simply  to  be  heir  to  the 

Iirophetic  office  and  gifts  of  his  master.  10,  Thou 
last  asked  a  hard  thing — an  extraordinary  bless- 
ing, which  /  cannot,  and  God  only  can,  give. 
Nevertheless  Elijah,  doubtless  by  the  secret  direc- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  proposed  a  sign,  the  observa- 
tion of  which  would  keep  Elisha  in  the  attitude 
of  an  anxious  waiter,  as  well  as  suijpliant,  for  the 
favour. 

11-18.— He  is  taken  up  to  Heaven  in  a  Cha- 
PviOT  OF  Fire. 

11.  as  they  still  went  on,  and  talked.  Surely 
that  conference  was  needful,  and  upon  matters  of 
high  importance  to  the  Church  and  the  nation, 
in  connection  with  the  promises  of  their  covenant 
God,  otherwise  we  might  have  expected  it  would 
have  given  way  to  private  meditation,  and  Elijah 
had  been  taken  up  rather  from  his  knees  than 
from  his  feet.  But  as  Bishop  Hall  remarks  ('  Con- 
templations,' ii.,  pp.  25-29),  'There  can  be  no  better 
jiosture  or  state  for  the  messenger  of  our  dissolu- 
tion to  find  us  in,  than  in  a  diligent  prosecution  of 
our  calling.  The  busy  attendance  on  our  holy 
vocation  is  no  less  pleasing  to  God  than  an  imme- 
diate devotion.'  'Happy  is  the  servant  M-hom 
the  Master,  when  he  comes,  shall  find  so  doing.' 
behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and 
horses  of  fire— some  bright  effulgence,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  resembled  those 
objects.  Angels  are  called  "chariots,"  and  repre- 
sented as  such  in  mysterious  fire  (Ps.  Ixviii.  18; 
Ezek.  i.  '4-13 ;  x.  6).  Angels  are  meant  by  cha- 
riots and  "  hoi'ses  of  tire,"  because,  like  chariots 
of  war,  they  are  the  strength  and  protection  of 
the  Lord's  people,  and  because  of  their  swiftness 
in  doing  the  work.  Dean  Stanley  uses  very  am- 
biguous language  respecting  this  miraculous  event. 
He  does  not  say  that  Elijah  was  lost  in  a  tempest, 
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but  he  does  not  accept  the  miraculous  view  given 
in  the  record,  and  seems  to  believe  the  prophet 
was  carried  off,  like  Romulus,  in  a  thunder- 
storm, narrated  in  the  Oriental  style  of  descrip- 
tion. Josephus,  whom  the  Dean  apparently  fol- 
lows {'Antiquities,'  b.  ix.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  2)  says  that 
'Elijah  disappeared  from  among  men,  and  no  one 
knows  of  his  death  to  this  very  day.  Indeed,  as 
to  Elijah  and  as  to  Enoch,  it  is  written  in  the 
sacred  books  that  they  disappeared,  but  so  that 
nobody  knew  that  they  died.'  That  Enoch  was 
actually  translated,  is  placed  beyond  controversy 
by  the  testimony  of  the  apostle.  And  the  same 
conclusion  is  inferentially  drawn  in  the  analogous 
case  of  Elijah.  Bishop  iJaZ^s observations  on  this 
translation  of  Elijah  are  too  appropriate  and 
beautiful  to  be  disregarded, — '  Long  and  happily 
had  Elijah  fought  the  wars  of  his  God ;  and  now, 
after  his  noble  and  glorious  victories,  God  will 
send  him  a  chariot  of  triumph.  How  full  of 
heavenly  joy  was  the  soul  of  Elijah  while  he  fore- 
knew and  looked  for  this  instant  happiness ! 
Jordan  must  be  crossed  by  Elijah  iu  his  way  to 
heaven.  There  must  be  a  parallel  betwixt  the 
two  great  prophets  that  shall  meet  Christ  at 
Tabor— Moses  and  Elias.  Both  received  visions 
on  Horeb  ;  to  both  God  appeared  there — in  fire 
and  in  other  forms  of  terror ;  both  were  sent  to 
kings — one  to  Pharaoh,  the  other  to  Ahab  ;  both 
revenged  idolatries  witli  the  sword — the  one  upon 
the  worshiiipers  of  the  golden  calf,  the  other 
upon  the  four  hundred  Baalites ;  both  divided  the 
waters— the  one  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  other  of 
Jordan  ;  both  must  be  fetched  away  beyond  Jor- 
dan,— the  body  of  Elijah  is  ti'anslated,  the  body 
of  Moses  is  hid.  What  Moses  doth  by  his  rod, 
Elijah  does  by  his  mantle ;  he  only  bids  the 
waters  stand  aside,  and  they  give  way  to  his  last 
walk,  that  he  might  with  dry  feet  mount  up  into 
the  celestial  chariot.'  went  up  by  a  whirlwind 
—a  tempest  or  storm ;  wind  accompanied  with 
vivid  fiashes  of  fire,  figuratively  used  for  the 
Divine  judgments  (Isa.  xxix.  6). 

12.  Elisha  saw  it,  and  he  cried,  My  father — 
i.  e.,  spiritual  father,  as  the  pupils  of  the  prophets 
are  called  their  sons,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and 
the  horsemen  thereof — i.e.,  that  is,  as  earthly 
kingdoms  are  dependent  for  their  defence  and  glory 
upon  warlike  preparations,  there  a  single  prophet 
had  done  more  for  the  preservation  and  prosperity 
of  Israel  than  all  her  chariots  and  horsemen,  took 
hold  of  his  own  clothes,  and  rent  them— in 
token  of  his  gi-ief  for  his  loss.  13.  He  took  up 
also  the  mantle  of  Elijah.  The  transference  of 
this  prophetic  cloak  was,  to  himself,  a  pledge  of 
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14  the  3  bank  of  Jordan;  and  he  took  the  mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell  from  him, 
and  '"smote  the  waters,  and  said,  Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah? 
And  when  he  also  had  smitten  the  waters,  they  parted  hither  and  thither : 
and  Elisha  went  over. 

15  And  when  the  sons  of  the  prophets  which  tcere  to  view  at  Jericho  saw 
him,  they  said.  The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.     And  they  came 

16  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  before  him.  And  they 
said  unto  him,  Behold  now,  there  be  with  thy  servants  fifty  ^strong  men; 
let  them  go,  we  pray  thee,  and  seek  thy  master:  "lest  peradventure  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  taken  him  up,  and  cast  him  upon  ^some  mountain, 

17  or  into  some  valley.  And  he  said,  Ye  shall  not  send.  And  when  they 
urged  him  till  he  was  ashamed,  he  said,  Send.     They  sent  therefore  fifty 

18  men;  and  they  sought  three  days,  but  found  him  not.  And  when  they 
came  again  to  him,  (for  he  tarried  at  Jericho,)  he  said  unto  them,  Did  I 
not  say  unto  you.  Go  not? 

19  And  the  men  of  the  city  Said  unto  Elisha,  Behold,  I  pray  thee,  the 
situation  of  this  city  is  jjleasant,  as  my  lord  seeth;  but  the  "water  is 

20  naught,  and  the  ground  ''barren.     And  he  said.  Bring  me  a  new  cruse, 

21  and  put  salt  therein:  and  they  brought  it  to  him.  And  he  went  forth 
unto  the  spring  of  the  waters,  and  ^cast  the  salt  in  there,  and  said.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters;  there  shall  not  be  from  thence 

22  any  more  death  or  barren  la7id.  So  the  waters  were  healed  unto  this  day, 
according  to  the  saying  of  Elisha  which  he  spake. 
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his  being  appointed  successor,  and  it  was  an  out- 
ward token  to  others  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah  resting 
upon  him.  14.  smote  the  waters.  The  waving 
of  the  mantle  on  the  river,  and  the  miraculous 
division  of  the  waters  consequent  upon  it,  was  an 
evidence  that  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  was  with 
him;  and  as  this  miracle  was  witnessed  by  the 
scholars  of  the  prophets  from  Jericho,  they  forth- 
with recognized  the  pre-eminence  of  Elisha,  as 
now  the  prophet  of  Israel.  The  mantle  of  an 
old  soofFee  bequeathed  to  a  young  one,  is  equiva- 
lent to  making  him  heir  or  successor.  '  The 
mantle  of  a  dervish  is  considered  as  sacred,  and 
valued  as  a  precious  legacy,  if  it  had  belonged  to  a 
dervish  of  note.  Such  ideas  have  been  always 
prevalent  in  the  East,'  (see  instances  in  Josej)h 
Wolfs  '  Missionary  Labours,'  p.  493,  &c.) 

15.  when  the  sons  of  the  prophets  which  were 
to  view  [i;: -10] —from  over  against;  i.  e.,  from  the 
opposite  side  of  Jericho.  16.  fifty  strong  men; 
let  them  go  .  .  .  and  seek  thy  master.  Though 
the  young  prophets  from  Jericho  had  seen 
Elijah's  miraculous  i^assage  of  the  Jordan,  they 
had  not  witnessed  the  ascension.  They  imagined 
that  he  might  have  been  cast  by  the  whirlwind 
on  some  mountain  or  valley  ;  or,  if  he  had  ac- 
tually been  admitted  into  heaven,  they  expected 
that  his  body  would  still  be  remaining  somewhere 
on  earth.  In  compliance  with  their  importunity, 
he  gave  them  permission,  but  told  them  what  the 
result  would  be.  lest  peradventure  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  hath  taken  him  up,  and  cast  him 
upon  some  mountain.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord," 
in  their  view,  meant  the  whirlwind  or  thunder- 
storm. 
19-25— Elisha  heai^s  the  Waters. 
19.  the  situation  of  this  city  is  pleasant  .  .  . 
but  the  water  is  naught,  and  the  ground  barren. 
There  is  near  some  tumuli,  marking  the  ancient 
site  of  Jericho,  a  fountain,  'Ain  esSultau,  'the 
Fountain  of  Elisha.'  Its  waters  are  diffused  over 
the  plain.  20.  Bring  me  a  new  cruse,  an^  put 
salt  therein.  The  noxious  qualities  of  the  water 
could  not  be  corrected  by  the  inf  iisiou  of  salt ;  for, 
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supposing  the  salt  was  possessed  of  such  a  pro- 
perty, a  whole  sirring  could  not  be  purified  bj'  a 
dishful  for  a  day,  much  less  in  all  future  time. 
The  pouring  in  of  the  salt  was  a  symbolic  act 
with  which  Elisha  accompanied  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  by  which  the  spring  was  healed.  21.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters. 
There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
spring  which  flowed  into  the  city ;  for  Elisha 
"  went  forlli  unto  the  spring  of  the  waters,"  and 
healed  it,  and  caused  even  the  land  to  become 
fruitful,  which  before  was  barren ;  and  the  rich 
verdure  which  follows  its  outgoings,  the  delicate, 
fringe-like  beauty  of  the  branches  and  graceful 
tendrils,  so  soft  and  slender  and  varied,  as  they 
crowd  together,  running  their  roots  and  fibres 
into  the  stream,  adding  to  the  music  of  its  waters 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  all  attest  the  lasting 
power  of  these  words  of  Elisha  (cf.  Ps.  cvii.  35, 
36).  (Osborne's  'Palestine,  Past  andPresent,' p.  427; 
Porter's  'Handbook,'  p.  192;  Robimoii's  'Biblical 
Researches,'  ii.,  p.  283;  'Tent  and  Khan,'  p.  372). 
there  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death 
or  barren  land  [n^3ra  "fi^Nn,  land  sterile,  unpro- 
ductive, waste].  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
is  given  by  our  translators  in  the  margin,  'causing 
to  miscai-ry.'  The  learned  editor  of  Cabnet  ('Frag- 
ments,' No.  V.)  considers  the  word  applicable  not  to 
the  land  itself,  but  to  theungenerative  influence  of 
the  soil  about  Jericho  upon  its  inhabitants.  'As  it 
never  had  occurred  to  our  translators,'  says  he, 
'  that  a  city,  which,  by  reason  of  some  peculiarity 
in  the  land  around  it,  was  unfavourable  to  pro- 
creation or  to  parturition,  could  possibly  be  in- 
habited, and  in  fact  be  "pleasant,"  it  has  been 
usual  to  consider  this  word  here  (and  here  only) 
as  expressing  a  blight  on  the  fruits ;  but  if  this 
blight  occurred  every  year,  it  were  a  circumstance 
no  less  singular  (perhaps  more  so)  than  this  fatal 
efl'ect  on  animal  life;  and  if  this  blight  occurred 
but  rarely,  why  ask  the  prophet  to  cure  tiiat  to 
which  all  countries  are  sometimes  subject?  And, 
indeed,  this  seems  contrary  to  the  text,  which 
says,  "the  city  was  pleasant;"  for  surely  fertile 
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23  And  he  went  up  from  thence  unto  Beth-el:  and  as  he  was  going  up  by 
the  way,  there  came  forth  little  children  out  of  tlie  city,  and  '^  mocked 
him,  and  said  unto  him,  Go  up,  thou  bald  head;  go  up,  thou  bald  head. 

24  And  he  turned  back,  and  looked  on  them,  and  cursed  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.     And  there  came  forth  two  slie-bears  out  of  the  wood,  and 

25  tare  forty  and  two  children  of  them.  And  he  went  from  thence  to  mount 
Carmel ;  and  from  thence  he  returned  to  Samaria, 

3       NOW  "Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahab  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  twelve 

2  years.     And  he  Avrought  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  but  not  like  his 
father,  and  like  his  mother;  for  he  put  away  the  Mmage  of  Baal  Hhat  his 

3  father  had  made.     Nevertheless  he  '^  cleaved  unto  'Hhe  sins  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  which  made  Israel  to  sin;  he  departed  not  therefrom. 

4  And  Mesha  king  of  Moab  was  'a  sheep-master,  and  rendered  unto  the 
king  of  Israel  an  hundred  thousand  •■''lambs,  and  an  liundred  thousand 

5  rams,  with  the  wool.     But  it  came  to  pass,  when  ^Ahab  was  dead,  that 
the  king  of  Moab  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Israel. 
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trees  contribute  to  the  pleasantness  of  a  city's 
situation  ;  besides  Jericho  is  noticed  as  the  city  of 
]ialin  trees  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  15).  But  what  shall  we 
say,  if  there  be  actually,  at  tills  time,  cities  in  the 
same  riredicament  as  that  in  which  Jericho  was? 
Namely,  wliere  animal  life  of  certain  kinds,  pines, 
decays,  and  dies ;  cities  where  that  posterity  which 
should  replace  the  current  mortality  is  either  not 
conceived,  or  if  conceived,  is  not  brought  to  the 
l)irth,  or  if  brought  to  the  birth,  is  fatal  in  delivery 
both  to  the  motlier  and  her  offspring.'  He  quotes 
the  instances  of  Porto  Bello,  in  South  America  [Don 
UllocCs  'Voyage,'  vol.  i.,  p.  9.'5),  and  of  Sennaar 
(Brure's  'Travels,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  469,  471,  4T2)  and  he 
considers  this  bad  property  in  the  soil  was  the 
means  of  accomiJishing  the  prediction  of  Joshua 
respecting  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho  (cf.  Josh.  vi. 
2(5  with  1  Ki.  xvi.  ?A).  By  the  prophet's  curing 
the  WATEKS,  it  should  seem  they  had,  at  lea,st, 
some  share  in  i^roduciug  this  effect  by  being 
drank,  &c. ;  but  those  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and  proprietors  of  the  adjacencies,  who  solicited 
Elisha,  plainly  say,  'the  laud  causes  to  mis- 
carry.' 
23.  there  canie  forth  little  children  [onw,  young 

lads;  applied  to  Isaac,  Joseph,  Rehoboam,  when 
full-grown  (Gen.  xxii.  5;  xli.  12;  2  Chr.  xiii.  7); 
Septuagint,  Trmdiinia  /niKpa] — i.  e.,  the  idolatrous 
or  infidel  young  men  of  the  place,  who  affected  to 
disbelieve  the  reporb  of  his  master's  translation, 
sarcastically  urged  Elisha  to  follow  in  the  glorious 
career,  bald  head  [n^p.,  bald  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  head ; — an  epithet  of  contempt  in  the 
East,  applied  to  a  person  even  with  a  bushy 
liead  of  hair.  Stanley  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
applied  to  Elisha  from  the  contrast  presented  by 
liis  bai'e  shoulders  and  the  shaggy  locks  of  his 
prophetic  predecessor  ;  Septuagint,  (paXaKpe,  bare 
head].  Beth-el,  which  Elisha  was  about  to  enter, 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  tlie  Plicenician 
idolatry  that  had  been  patronized  by  Ahab  ;  and 
these  young  idolaters,  probably  instigated  by  some 
of  Baal's  pi-ophets,  and  who  were  desirous  of 
pouring  discredit  and  ridicule  upon  the  report  of 
Elijah's  rapture,  publicly  insulted  the  new  pro- 
l)het  by  sarcastically  bidding  him  follow  his 
master.  24.  he  .  .  .  cursed  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Not  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  or  from  an 
impulse  of  Aaodictive  resentment,  but  as  the 
minister  of  God,  solemnly  in  His  name  pre-inti- 
mated  the  awful  fate  which,  as  a  providential 
judgment,  was  about  to  overtake  these  idolaters. 
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there  came  forth  two  she-bears.  They  belonged 
to  the  Ursus  Syrlacus,  the  Palestine  representa- 
tive of  the  Ursus  Arctos  of  north  Europe.  It 
was  found  hy  HeinprkhixxiA  Ehrenheni  on  one  of 
the  summits  of  Lebanon;  and  according  to  Dr. 
Thomson  ('Land  and  Book'),  it  is  still  found  on 
the  high  mountains  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  appalling  judgment  that  befell  them  was 
God's  interference  lo  uphold  His  newly  invested 
l)rophet. 

CHAP.  in.  1-8.— Jehoram's  Evil  Reign  over 
Israel. 

1.  Jehoram  ...  in ...  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Jehoshaphat— (cf.  1  Ki.  xxii.  51.)  To  reconcile 
the  statements  in  the  two  passages,  we  must 
sui)pose  that  Ahaziah,  having  reigned  during  the 
seventeeutli  and  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Jehoshaphat,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Joram  or  Jehoram,  in  the  end  of  that  eighteenth 
year,  or  else  that  Ahaziah,  having  reigned  two 
years  in  conjunction  with  his  father  (see  on  ch.  i. 
17),  died  at  the  end  of  that  period,  when  Jehoram 
ascended  the  throne.  His  policy  was  as  hostile  as 
that  of  his  predecessors,  to  the  true  religion  ;  but 
he  made  some  changes.  Whatever  was  his  motive 
for  tliis  alteration- whether  dread  of  the  many 
alarming  judgments  the  jiatronageof  idolatry  had 
brought  upon  his  father,  or  whether  it  was  made 
as  a  small  concession  to  the  feelings  of  Jehosha- 
])hat,  his  ally— he  abolished  idolatry  in  its  gross 
form,  and  restored  the  symbolic  worship  of  God, 
which  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  the  time  of  Jero- 
boamj  had  set  up  as  a  partition-wall  between  their 
subjects  and  those  of  Judah. 

4,  5.— Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  rebels. 

4.  Mesha  king  of  Moab  was  a  sheep-master 
[ipi,  a.herdsman,  a  sheep-breeder  (Amos  i.  1).  The 
Septuagir.it  retains  the  original,  Mcoo-ci  fiaatXevi 
Mwaj3  1)1/ IfcuKiio].  His  dominions  embracing  an 
extensive  ]^)asture  country,  he  paid,  as  annual 
tribute,  the.  wool  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000 
rams.  It  is  still  common  in  the  East  to  pay 
custom  and  taxes  in  the  fruits  or  natural  produce 
of  the  land.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  so 
immense  flocks  were  not  paid  as  a  regular  yearly 
tribute,  but  only  on  some  sijecial  occasion,  as  the 
accession  of  a  new  king  to  the  throne  of  Israel. 
5.  king  of  Moab  rebelled.  This  is  a  repetition 
of  ch.  i.  1,  in  order  to  introduce  an  account  of 
the  confederate  expedition  for  crushing  this  revolt, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  continue  unchecked 
during  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah. 
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6  And  king  Jehoram  went  out  of  Samaria  the  same  time,  and  numbered 

7  all  Israel.  And  he  went  and  sent  to  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah, 
saying,  The  king  of  Moab  hath  rebelled  against  me :  wilt  thou  go  with 
me  against  Moab  to  battle?     And  he  said,  I  will  go  up:  ^I  am  as  thou 

8  art,  my  people  as  thy  people,  and  my  horses  as  thy  horses.  And  he  said, 
Which  way  shall  we  go  up?     And  he  answered.  The  way  through  the 

9  wilderness  of  Edom.  So  the  king  of  Israel  went,  and  the  king  of 
Judah,  and  the  king  of  Edom :  and  they  fetched  a  compass  of  seven  days' 
journey:  and  there  was  no  water  for  the  host,  and  for  the  cattle  ^that 
followed  them. 

And  the  king  of  Israel  said,  *Alas!  that  the  Lord  hath  called  these 
three  kings  together,  to  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  Moab!  But 
•'Jehoshaphat  said,  Is  there  not  here  a  ^prophet  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may 
enquire  'of  the  Lord  by  him?  And  one  of  the  king  of  Israel's  servants 
answered  and  said.  Here  is  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  which  poured  water 
on  the  hands  of  Elijah.  And  Jehoshaphat  said,  The  word  of  th«  Lord  is 
with  him.  So  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  and  the  king  of  Edom 
went  "Mown  to  him.  And  Elisha  said  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  What 
"have  I  to  do  with  thee?  "get  thee  to  ^the  prophets  of  thy  father,  and  to 
the  prophets  of  thy  mother.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  him.  Nay : 
for  the  Lord  hath  called  these  three  kings  together,  to  deliver  them  into 

14  the  hand  of  Moab.  And  Elisha  said,  '^As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before 
whom  I  stand,  surely,  were  it  not  that  I  ''regard  the  presence  of  Jehosh- 
aphat the  king  of  Judah,  I  would  not  look  toward  thee,  nor  see  thee. 

15  But  now  bring  me  *a  minstrel.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel 
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6-24.— Elisha  promises  Water,  and  Victory 
OVER  Moab. 

6.  king  Jehoram  .  ,  ,  numbered  all  Israel- 
made  a  levy  from  bis  owa  subjects,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  sougbt  an  alliance  with  Jebosbaphat, 
whicb,  as  on  the  former  occasion  with  Abab,  was 
readily  promised  (1  Ki.  xxii.  4).  8.  WMcli  way 
shall  we  go?  ,  ,  .  through  the  wilderness  of 
Edom.  This  was  a  long  and  circuitous  route,  by 
the  southern  bend  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Jeboshapbat, 
however,  preferred  it,  partly  because  the  part  of 
the  Moabite  territory  at  which  they  would  arrive 
was  the  most  defenceless,  and  partly  because  he 
would  thereby  enlist. in  the  expedition  the  forces 
of  the  king  of  Edom.  But  in  penetrating  the 
deep,  rocky  valley  of  Ahsy,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Edom  and  Moab,the  confederate 
armies  were  reduced,  both  man  «,Dd  beast,  to  the 
greatest  extremity  for  want  of  watei-.  They  were 
disappointed  by  finding  the  wady  of  this  valley, 
the  brook  Zered  (Deut.  ii.  13-18)  {BoJ/mson),  dry. 
Jehoram  was  in  despair.  But  the  pious  mind  of 
Jehoshaphat  enquired  for  a  prophet  of  the  Lord; 
and,  on  being  informed  that  Elisha  was  at  hand, 
'the  three  kings  went  down  to  him;'  i.  e.,  to  his 
tent,  which  was  either  in  the  camp  or  close  by  it. 
He  had  been  directed  thither  by  tlae  Spirit  of  God 
for  this  special  purpose.  They  went  to  him,  not 
only  as  a  mark  of  respect,  but  to  supplicate  for  his 
assistance,  and  knowing  liis  stern  temper. 

11.  which  poured  water  on  the  hands  oT  Elijah 
— i.  e.,  was  his  servant— this  being  one  of  the  com- 
mon offices  of  a  servant ;  for  the  custom  is  not  to 
plunge  one's  hands  into  a  basin,  but  to  hold  them 
out,  so  that  a  servant  may  pour  water  on  the 
hands  of  his  master.  One  who  is  the  servant  of 
a  holy  man,  i.e.,  a  priest  or  dervish,  is,  on  this 
account,  highly  esteemed  {Joseph  Woljf's  'Mis- 
sionary Labours,'  p.  493).  12.  Jehoshaphat  said, 
The  word  of  the  Lord  is  with  him.  The  phrase 
is  used  here  as  synonymous  with  'a  true  and 
eminent  prophet,'  who  will  reveal  God's  wiH  to 
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us.  13.  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  &c. 
Wishing  to  produce  a  deep  spirit  of  humility  and 
contrition,  Elisha  gave  a  stern  repulse  to  the  king 
of  Israel,  accompanied  by  a  sarcastic  sneer,  in 
bidding  him  go  and  consult  Baal  and  his  sooth- 
sayers. He  acknowledged  Jehoshaphat  king  of 
Judah  alone,  because  it  was  the  theocratic  king- 
dom, and  he  was  descended  from  the  royal  dynasty 
of  David  (see  similar  instances — Hosea,  a  prophet  of 
Israel,  dates  his  prophetic  writings  "in  the  days 
of  Uzziah,  &c.,  kings  of  Judah").  "What  have 
I  to  do  with  thee?" — (see  as  to  this  elliptic  phrase 
on  1  Ki.  xvii.  IS.)  Its  import  in  this  passage  is. 
What  have  we  in  common,  I  a  pi'ophet  of  the 
true  God,  and  thou  the  descendant  of  idolatrous 
Ahab,  that  thou  shouldest  ask  counsel  of  me? 
But  the  distressed  condition,  especially  the  im- 
ploring language,  of  the  royal  suppliants,  who 
acknowledged  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  this  dis- 
tress, drew  from  the  prophet  the  solemn  assur- 
ance, that  solely  out  of  respect  to  Jehoshaphat, 
the  Lord's  true  servant,  did  he  take  any  interest 
in  Jehoram.  15.  bring  me  a  minstrel.  The 
effect  of  music  in  soothing  the  mind  is  much  re- 
garded in  the  East ;  and  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
yjrophets,  before  entering  on  their  work,  commonly 
resorted  to  it  as  a  preparative,  by  praise  and 
pi-ayer,  and  sometimes  by  ascetic  exercises,  to 
their  receiving  the  prophetic  aftlatus  (see  as  to 
the  condition  cf  tlie  prophets  when  about  to 
deliver  their  prophecies,  Hengstenherg,  '  Christo- 
logy,'  i.,  p.  294;  Henderson,  'On  Inspiration,'  p.  19). 
The  mind  of  Elisha  was  in  all  probability  agitated 
and  vexed  by  the  scene  that  was  enacted  around 
him ;  and  he  desired  something  to  soothe  and 
tranquillize  his  passions.  "A  minstrel"  [];iro]— a 
player  on  a  stringed  instrument  (cf.  1  Sam.  xvi. 
16;  Ps.  xxxiii.  3)  [Septuagint,  \^aX\ovTa\.  The 
minstrel  who  played  before  the  prophet  was 
probacy  in  the  train  of  the  king  of  Israel;  for  it 
was  a  common  custom  for  kings  to  have  a  band  of 
musicians  attendant  upon  them  (1  Sam,  xvi.  23; 
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supply  of  water. 


16  played,  that  'the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.     And  he  said,  Thus 

17  saith  the  Lord,  Make  "this  valley  full  of  ditches:  for  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Ye  shall  not  see  -wind,  neither  shall  ye  see  rain;  j'-et  that  valley  ^shall  be 
filled  with  water,  that  ye  may  drink,  both  ye,  and  your  cattle,  and  your 

18  beasts.     And  this  is  but  a  ^light  thing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord:  ^he  will 

19  deliver  the  Moabites  also  into  your  hand.  And  ^ye  shall  smite  every 
fenced  city,  and  every  choice  city,  and  shall  fell  every  good  tree,  and  stop 
all  wells  of  water,  and  ^mar  every  good  piece  of  land  with  stones. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  when  Hhe  meat  offering  was 
offered,  that,  behold,  there  came  water  by  tlie  way  of  Edom,  and  the 

21  country  was  filled  with  water.  And  when  all  the  Moabites  heard  that 
the  kings  were  come  up  to  fight  against  them,  they  *  gathered  all  that 

22  were  able  to  ^put  on  armour,  and  upward,  and  stood  in  the  border.  And 
they  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  the  water,  and 

23  the  Moabites  saw  the  water  on  the  other  side  as  red  as  blood :  and  they 
said.  This  is  blood:  the  kings  are  surely  ^ slain,  and  they  have  smitten 

24  one  another:  now  therefore,  Moab,  to  the  spoil.  And  when  they  came  to 
the  camp  of  Israel,  the  Israelites  rose  up  and  smote  the  Moabites,  so  that 
they  fled  before  them:  but  '^they  went  forward  smiting  the  Moabites,  even 

25  in  their  country.  And  they  beat  down  the  cities,  and  on  every  good  piece 
of  land  cast  every  man  his  stone,  and  filled  it;  and  they  stopped  all  the 
wells  of  water,  and  felled  all  the  good  trees:  ^only  in  "Kir-haraseth 
left  they  the  stones  thereof;  howbeit  the  slingers  went  about  it,  and 
smote  it. 

26  And  when  tbe  king  of  Moab  saw  that  the  battle  was  too  sore  for  him, 
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Dan.  iii.  4,  5;  vi.  IS),  tlie  hand  of  the  Lard— a 
jihrase  sigaiticantly  implying  that  the  gift  of 
lirophecy  was  not  a  natural  or  inherent  gift,  but 
conferred  by  the  power  and  grace  of  God.  16. 
Make  this  valley  full  of  ditches  [nin  'rnjn  r\];!v^ 
n'3i  oni]— Make  in  this  wady  ditches,  ditches 
(i.  e.,  many  tanks  or  cisterns),  capable  of  holding 
water.  These  trenches  were  dug  at  nightfall, 
before  which  time  there  was  no  appearance  of 
water.  17.  Ye  shall  not  see  wind.  It  is  common 
in  the  East  to  speak  of  seeing  wind,  from  the 
clouds  of  straw,  dust,  or  sand,  that  are  often 
whirled  into  the  air  after  a  long  drought.  19. 
ye  shall  smite  every  fenced  city  ,  .  .  and  shall 
fell  every  good  tree  [aiQ,  good,  i.e.,  probfic, 
tree].  The  destruction  of  fruit  trees  was  expressly 
]irohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law  (see  on  Deut.  xx. 
19,  20).  But  a  special  permission  was  granted  by 
God  to  the  Israelites  to  do  it  on  this  occasion,  as 
a  punishment  to  the  Moabites  (cf.  Jer.  xviii.  11, 
12),  who  were  to  be  destroyed  by  extraordinary 
judgments  of  heaven,  for  their  great  wickedness. 
and  mar  every  good  piece  of  land  with  stones 
— by  strewing  the  fields  with  heaps  of  small  stones, 
so  as  to  render  them  waste  and  incapable  of  tillage 
(cf.  Job  v.  23). 

20.  when  the  meat  offering  was  offered— /..e., 
at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice,  accompanied, 
doubtless,  with  solemn  prayers  ;  and  these  led,  it 
may  be,  by  Elisha  on  this  occasion,  as  on  a  similar 
one  by  Elijah  (1  Ki.  xviii.  36).  behold,  there 
came  water  by  the  way  of  Edom.  Far  from  the 
Israelitish  camp,  in  the  eastern  mountains  of 
Edom,  a  great  fall  of  rain,  a  kind  of  cloud-burst, 
took  place,  by  which  the  wady  was  at  once  filled, 
without  their  either  seeing  the  wind  or  the  rains. 
The  divine  interposition  was  shown  by  introduc- 
ing the  laws  of  nature  to  the  determined  end,  and 
in  the  pre-determined  way  {Keil).  It  brought  not 
only  aid  to  the  Israelitish  army  in  their  distress, 
by  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  but  destruction 
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on  the  Moabites,  who,  perceiving  the  water, 
under  the  refulgent  rays  of  the  morning  sun, 
red  like  blood,  concluded  the  confederate  kings 
had  quarrelled,  and  deluged  the  field  with  their 
mutual  slaughter;  so  that,  rushing  to  their 
camp  in  full  expectation  of  great  spoil,  they 
were  met  by  the  Israelites,  who,  prepared  for 
battle,  fought,  and  pursued  them.  Their  country 
was  laid  waste  in  the  way  which  has  always 
been  considered  the  greatest  desolation  in  the 
East  [v.  24).  21.  they  gathered  all  that  were 
able  to  put  on  armour  [n^poi  nnin  n:n  ^iap,  they 
came  together  of  all  who  girded  on  a  girdle,  and 
upward—?,  e.,  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
The  Septuagint  (Alexandrine)  renders  the  Hebrew 
literally,  kuI  imP^aav  €K  iravTO's  iri.pii^tiXTfJLeuoL 
X^wvriv  Kai  eiravw ;  but  the  Vatican  edition  has  devi- 
ated in  a  strange  manner,  kuI  avifioi^a-av  e/c  iravToi 
iripuX^Mdfxeuoi  ^oii/ijy  kcu  elirov,  "ii,  and  they  cried 
out .  .  .  and  said,  Oh.!J  25.  in  Kir-haraseth  [Tps 
nb'^n,  in  the  fortress  of  Haraseth,  or  Kirheres — 
fortress  of  brick  (Isa.  xvi.  7,  II ;  Jer.  xlviii.  31 ; 
or  Kir  Moab,  Isa.  xv.  1)] — (now  Kerak),  castle  of 
Moab,  tlien  probably  the  only  fortress  in  the  land 
{Porter's  'Handbook,'  p.  59;  Eohinson,  'Biblical 
Researches,'  ii.,  p.  296).  As  the  Hebrews,  in  reduc- 
ing this  place,  'left  the  stones  thereof,'  the  name, 
from  being  hareset/i,  a  jwtsherd  or  earthen  i-es-iel, 
was  changed  into  hares,  brick,  from  the  baked 
bricks  of  which  its  wall  was  built  (cf.  Josephus, 
'Antiquities,'  b.  ix. ,  ch.  iii.,  sec.  2). 

26.  when  the  king  of  Moab  saw  that  the 
battle  was  too  sore  for  him  [pin,  strong,  vio- 
lent, obstinate].  For  a  time  he  sustained  a  siege, 
but  perceiving  the  imminent  peril  in  which  his 
city  was  placed,  and  the  alarming  advances  the 
besiegers  were  making,  he  determined  to  attempt 
a  sally.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  700 
men  fen  ^w,  drawing  sword— j.  e.,  armed  war- 
riors], he  endeavoured  to  break  through  the  ene- 
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he  took  with  him  seven  hundred  men  that  drew  swords,  to  break  through 
27  even  unto  the  king  of  Edom:  but  they  could  not.  Then  he  took  ^his 
eldest  son,  that  should  have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  *him /or  a 
burnt  offering  upon  the  wall.  And  there  was  great  indignation  against 
Israel :  and  they  departed  from  him,  and  returned  to  their  own  land. 
4  NOW  there  cried  a  certain  woman  of  the  wives  of  "the  sons  of  the 
prophets  unto  Elisha,  saying,  Thy  servant  my  husband  is  dead;  and  thou 
knowest  that  thy  servant  did  fear  the  Lord-:  and  the  creditor  is  come  *to 
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niy's  camp  at  a  poiut  where,  as  Joaephiat  says,  '  tlie 
Avatcli  seemed  to  be  nejjligently  kept.'  to  break 
through  even  unto  tlie  king  of  Edom.  His  object 
was  not  to  effect  his  escape  through  the  EJomite 
lines  into  the  desert,  thou'4i  Josephus  represents 
that  as  his  motive  ('Antiquities,'  b.  ix.,  ch.  iii., 
sec.  2),  but  to  be  avenged  on  the  king  of  Edom 
alone.  Against  that  foe  his  irrepressible  rage  was 
directed,  because,  having  been  a  former  ally,  he 
had  forsaken  him,  and  joined  confederacy  w'ith 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  against  him.  Hatred 
and  revenge,  when  they  are  roused,  commonly 
discharge  their  intensest  violence  against  former 
friends  or  allies.  Mesha,  however,  in  his  effort  to 
penetrate  to  the  king  of  Edom,  met  with  a  dis- 
astrous repulse  ;  and  now,  finding  himself  reduced 
to  the  last  extremities,  he  resolved  on  an  act  which, 
amongst  the  ancient  Eephaites  and  Phceuicians,  be- 
tokened the  depth  of  desperation.  27.  Then  he 
took  his  eldest  son,  that  should  have  reigned  in 
his  stead,  and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  offering 
[nSj;  in^iVA]— and  offered  an  ascension  offering.  The 
most  natural  way  of  understanding  this  act  is, 
that  it  was  done  by  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  who 
immolated  his  own  son  to  Chemosh,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  his  kingdom.  And  so  Josephus  regarded 
it  ('Antiquities,'  b.  ix.,  ch.  iii.,  sec.  2).  [The  Sep- 
tuagint,  however,  has  kuI  eXafSe  tov  vldv  uvtov 
Toil  irftwTOTOKov,  took  his  eldest  (first-born)  son, 
not  eavTov  (his  own),  but  av-rov  (his);  i.e.,  the 
king  of  Edom's  sou,  who  had  been  captured  dur- 
ing the  siege,  and  whose  life  was  to  be  sacrificed 
in  the  most  cruel  manner,  in  revenge  for  the 
union  of  Edom  with  the  allied  assailants  of  Moab, 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Theodoret  and  several 
modern  scholars,  who  further  refer  '  the  great 
indignation  against  Israel'  to  Edom,  who  was 
unwillingly  dragged  into  the  war  as  a  tributary 
of  Judaii,  and  thereby  suffered  the  calamitous 
loss  of  the  king's  son.  The  former  view,  however 
— viz.,  that  which  regards  Mesha  as  offering  his 
son  for  a  burnt  offering  upon  the  wall — appears  to 
be  the  most  obvious.  It  was  done  in  accordance 
with  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Aloabite  nation  ; 
and  if,  as  Michaelis  thinks,  this  act  is  referred  to, 
Amos  ii.  1,  the  king  seems  to  have  carried  his  vin- 
dictive feelings  beyond  the  grave,  and  through 
the  impulse  of  implacable  enmity,  to  have  violated 
the  sanctity  of  the  tomb,  by  raising  the  corpse  of 
the  king  of  Edom  for  iiosthumous  dishonour  on 
a  funeral  pile,  they  departed  from  him,  and  re- 
turned to  their  own  land.  By  this  deed  of  horror 
to  which  the  allied  army  drove  the  king  of  Moab, 
a  Divine  judgment  came  upon  Israel — that  is,  the 
besiegers  feared  the  anger  of  God,  which  they  had 
incurred,  by  giving  occasion  to  the  human  sacrifice 
forbidden  in  the  law  (Lev.  xviii.  21;  xx.  3),  and 
bastilj^  raised  the  siege,  and  dispersing,  returned 
to  their  respective  countries.  In  order  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  real  import  of  this  act  of  the  king 
of  Moab,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  it  was 
not  only  intended  as  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation  to 
the  cruel  gods  of  his  country,  but  a  murder  in  te7-- 
rorem  hostlum,  the  memory  of  which  would  haunt 
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and  blast  them  in  all  time  coming.  Sanchoniathon 
relates  it  as  a  custom  amongst  the  ancient  Re- 
phaim,  when  their  country  was  on  the  verge  of 
being  ruined  by  the  ravages  of  war,  to  bring  out, 
with  the  national  consent,  the  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne,  adorned  in  all  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  and  in  presence  of  the  assembled  chiefs, 
offer  him  as  a  substitutionary  victim,  to  jiropi- 
tiate  the  gods.  The  Moabites,  who  succeeded 
to  the  land,  inherited  also  the  social  as  well  as 
religious  usages  of  the  Emim  (Rephaim),  and  this 
malignant  superstition  amongst  others,  as  the  in- 
cident recorded  in  the  text  clearly  proves.  But 
this  act,  besides  being  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to 
Chemosh,  was  intended  at  the  same  time  to  appal 
the  enemy,  by  a  horrid  scene,  the  sight  of  which, 
if  allowed  by  their  hostile  persistence  to  be 
enacted,  would  have  a  baneful  influence  on  the 
life  and  prosperity  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  Judg- 
ing from  the  traditional  usages  of  the  Brahmins 
in  India,  the  prevalence  of  such  an  idea  is  of 
ancient  date  ;  and  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  transaction,  as  narrated  in  this  passage, 
show  that  the  object  was  to  horror-strike  the 
enemy.  Not  only  did  the  king  of  Moab  prei)are 
to  offer  his  son  on  the  wall,  i.  <?.,  publiclj',  but  the 
whole  process, — the  youthfuland  richly-attired  vic- 
tim, the  wood,  the  fire,  the  bloody  knife— all  were 
designed  to  deter  them  from  prosecuting  the  siege; 
and  if  it  had  not  that  effect,  then  the  crimson 
tide,  the  dkrk  column  of  smoke  from  the  burnt 
offering,  woul<l  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  sub- 
stitute had  fled,  and  his  manes  would  trouble, 
terrify,  aad  pursue  every  one  of  them  througli 
life.  This  view  affords  a  natural  explanation  of  a 
difficulty  which  appears  insoluble  in  any  other 
way — viz.,  the  cause  of  the  great  indignation 
against  Israel,  of  the  sudden  termination  of  the 
siege,  and  of  the  hasty  return  of  the  allies  to  their 
liomes.  For  on  the  hypothesis  above  stated,  the 
king  of  Moab  not  only  offered  this  sacrifice  as  a 
means  of  imploring  the  interposition  of  his  gods, 
but  of  terrifying  his  enemies ;  and  that  the  sight 
of  his  public  preparations  for  the  solemn  offering 
of  a  human  sacrifice  did  i^roduce  such  an  ap))alling 
effect,  through  the  deep  and  wide-si^read  influence 
of  Phceuician  superstition  in  Edom,  in  Israel,  and 
perhajis  to  some  extent  in  Judah  also,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  hastily  breaking  up  their  camp, 
they  "departed  from  him,  and  returned  to  their 
own  land." 

CHAP.  IV.  1-7.  —  Elisha.  augments  the 
V/iDow's  Oil. 

1.  there  cried  a  certain  •woman  of  the  wives  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets.  They  were  allowed  to 
marry  as  well  a"  the  priests  and  Levites.  Her 
husband,  not  enjoying  the  lucrative  profits  of 
business,  had  notiiing.  but  a  professional  income, 
which  in.  that  irreligious  age  would  be  precarious 
and  very  scanty,  so  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  provide  for  his  family,  or  to  leave  them  in  com- 
fortable circumstances-  at  his  death.  In  fact,  he 
liad  died  insolvent,  the  creditor  is  come  to 
take   .  .  .  my  two-  sons  to  be   bondmen,     A 
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to  the  Skunammite. 


2  take  unto  him  ray  two  sons  to  be  bondmen.  And  Elisha  said  unto  her, 
What  shall  I  do  for  thee?  tell  me,  what  hast  thou  in  the  house?  And 
she  said,  Thine  handmaid  hath  not  any  thing  in  the  house,  save  "^ a  pot  of 

3  oil.     Then  he  said.  Go,  borrow  thee  vessels  abroad  of  all  thy  neighbours, 

4  even  empty  vessels;  ^borrow  not  a  few.  And  when  thou  art  come  in, 
thou  shalt  shut  the  door  upon  thee  and  upon  thy  sons,  and  shalt  pour 

5  out  into  all  those  vessels,  and  thou  shalt  set  aside  that  which  is  full.  So 
she  went  from  him,  and  shut  the  door  upon  her  and  upon  her  sons,  who 

6  brought  the  vessels  to  her;  and  she  poured  out.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  ''the  vessels  were  full,  that  she  said  unto  her  son,  Bring  me  yet  a 
vessel.     And  he  said  unto  her,  There  is  not  a  vessel  more.     And  the  oil 

7  staj'ed.  Then  she  came  and  told  the  man  of  God.  And  he  said,  Go,  sell 
the  oil,  and  pay  thy  ^debt,  and  live  thou  and  thy  children  of  the  rest. 

8  And  ^it  fell  on  a  day,  that  Elisha  passed  to  '^Shunem,  where  icas  a  great 
woman :  and  she  ^constrained  him  to  eat  bread.     And  so  it  was,  that,  as 

9  oft  as  he  passed  by,  he  turned  in  thither  to  eat  bread.  And  she  said 
unto  -^her  husband.  Behold  now,  I  perceive  that  this  is  an  holy  man  of 

10  God  which  passeth  hy  us  continually.  Let  us  ^make  a  little  chamber,  I 
pray  thee,  on  the  wall;  and  let  us  set  for  him  there  a  bed,  and  a  table, 
and  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick:  and  ifc  shall  be,  when  he  cometh  to  us, 

1 1  that  he  shall  turn  in  thither.     And  it  fell  on  a  day,  that  he  came  thither, 

12  and  he  turned  into  the  chamber,  and  lay  there.  And  he  said  to  Gehazi 
his  servant.  Call  this  Shunammite.     And  when  he  had  called  her,  she 

13  stood  before  him.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Say  now  unto  her.  Behold, 
thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all  this  care ;  what  is  to  be  done  for 
thee  ?  wouldest  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king,  or  to  the  captain  of  the 

14  host?  And  she  answered,  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people.  And  he  said. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  for  her  ?     And  Gehazi  answered.  Verily  she  hath 

15  no  child,  and  her  husband  is  old.     And  he  said,  Call  her.     And  when  he 

16  had  called  her,  she  stood  in  the  door.  And  he  said,  ''About  this  ^season, 
according  to  the  time  of  life,  thou  shalt  embrace  a  son.     And  she  said, 

17  Nay,  my  lord,  thou  man  of  God,  do  not  lie  unto  thine  handmaid.  And 
the  woman  conceived,  and  bare  a  son  at  that  season  that  Elisha  had  said 
unto  her,  according  to  the  time  of  life. 
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Hebrew  was  permitted  by  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  39  ; 
Deut.  XV.  12)  to  sell  himself,  with  his  children, 
and  another  Hebrew  to  buy  them,  till  the  year 
of  .iubilee  should  set  them  free  ;  but  the  pur- 
chaser was  restricted  from  subjecting  them  to  the 
rigorous  service  of  a  slave  (Lev.  xxv.  39,  40).  A 
thief  might  be  sold,  in  order  that  by  his  service 
he  might  repay  his  theft  (Exod.  xxii.  2,  3).  But 
the  law  did  not  confer  upon  a  creditor  the  power 
of  selling  an  insolvent  debtor.  The  practice  had 
crept  in  through  time  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  had 
it  grown,  that  the  sous  and  daughters  of  the 
debtor  (Neh.  v.  5),  his  wife,  as  well  as  his  children 
(Matt,  xviii.  25),  nay,  even  the  sons  of  a  deceased 
debtor,  were  liable  to  be  sold.  The  practice  ex- 
isted in  the  countries  bordering  ou  ancient  Israel ; 
and  acts  of  cruelty  similar  to  that  which  is 
related  iu  this  passage  are  frequently  done  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day ;  for  at  Damascus,  Bag- 
dad, and  Bokhara,  the  sous  are  taken  as  bond- 
men by  the  creditors  of  their  father  (see  Joseph 
Wolff,  'Missionary  Labours,'  p.  493).  2.  a  pot — 
or  cruet  of  oil  Ihis  comprising  her  whole  stock 
of  domestic  utensils,  he  directs  her  to  borrow 
empty  vessels  not  a  few ;  then,  secluding  herself 
with  her  children,  she  was  to  pour  oil  from  her 
cruse  into  the  borrowed  vessels,  and  selling  the 
oil,  discbarge  the  debt,  and  then  maintain  herself 
and  family  with  the  remainder.  6.  tlie  oil  stayed 
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— i.  e.,  ceased  to  multiply;  the  benevolent  object 
for  which  the  miracle  had  been  wrought  having 
been  accomplished. 

8-17. — Peomises  a  Soit  to  the  Shunammite. 

8.  Elislia  passed  to  Shunem— now  Sulam,  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  at  the  south-western  base  of 
Little  Hermon.  The  prophet  in  his  journey  was 
often  entertained  here  by  one  of  its  pious  and  opu- 
lent inhabitants.  10.  Let  us  make  a  little  chamber 
— not  build,  but  prepare  it.  She  meant  a  room  in 
the  oleah,  the  porch,  or  gateway  (Judg.  ii.  20-25;  2 
Sam.  xviii.  33;  1  Ki.  xvii.  19),  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  leading  into  the  court  and  inner 
apartments.  The  front  of  the  house,  excepting  the 
door,  is  a  dead  wall,  and  hence  this  room  is  called 
a  chamber  in  the  wall.  It  was  usually  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  strangers,  or  lodgers  for  a 
night,  and  from  its  seclusion,  convenient  for 
study  and  retirement.  13.  what  is  to  be  done 
for  thee?  Wishing  to  testify  his  gratitude  for 
the  hospitable  attentions  of  this  family,  he  an- 
nounced to  her  the  birth  of  a  son  'about  this  time 
next  year.'  The  interest  and  importance  of  such 
an  intelligence  can  only  be  estimated  by  consider- 
ing that  Oriental  women,  and  Jewish  in  particular, 
connect  ideas  of  disgrace  with  barrenness,  and 
cherish  a  more  ardent  desire  for  children  than 
women  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  (Gen.  xviu. 
10-15). 
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dead  son  raised. 


18  And  when  the  child  was  grown,  it  fell  on  a  day,  that  he  went  out  to  his 

19  father  to  the  reapers.     And  he  said  unto  his  father,  My  head,  my  head! 

20  And  he  said  to  a  lad.  Carry  him  to  his  mother.  And  when  he  had  taken 
him,  and  brought  him  to  his  mother,  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and 

21  then  died.     And  she  went  up,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  of  the  man  of  God, 

22  and  shut  the  door  upon  him,  and  went  out.  And  she  called  unto  her 
husband,  and  said,  Send  me,  I  pray  thee,  one  of  the  young  men,  and  one 

23  of  the  asses,  that  I  may  run  to  the  man  of  God,  and  come  again.  And 
he  said,  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day?  2^ /^  neither  new  moon 

24  nor  sabbath.  And  she  said,  It  shall  be  ^well.  Then  she  saddled  an  ass, 
and  said  to  her  servant,  Drive,  and  go  forward;  '''slack  not  thy  riding  for 

25  me,  except  I  bid  thee.  So  she  went,  and  came  unto  the  man  of  God  Ho 
mount  Carmel. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  tlie  man  of  God  saw  her  afar  off,  that  he 

26  said  to  Gehazi  his  servant.  Behold,  yonder  is  t\\?d,  Shunammite:  run  now, 
I  pray  thee,  to  meet  her;  and  say  unto  her,  Is  it  well  with  thee?  is  it 
well  with  thy  husband?  is  it  well  with  the  child?     And  she  answered.  It 

27  is  well.  And  when  she  came  to  the  man  of  God  to  the  hill,  she  caught 
^him  by  the  feet:  but  Gehazi  •'came  near  to  thrust  her  away.  And  the 
man  of  God  said,  Let  her  alone;  for  her  soul  is  ^ vexed  within  her:  and 

28  the  Lord  hath  hid  it  from  me,  and  hath  not  told  me.     Then  she  said, 

29  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  lord?  did  I  not  say.  Do  not  deceive  me?  Then 
he  said  to  Gehazi,  ^'Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  my  staff  in  thine  hand, 
and  go  thy  way:  if  thou  meet  any  man,  'salute  him  not;  and  if  any 
salute  thee,  answer  him  not  again:  and  "'lay  ray  staff  upon  the  face  of 

30  the  child.  And  the  mother  of  the  child  said,  '^As  the  Lord  liveth,  and 
as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee.     And  he  arose,  and  followed  her. 

31  And  Gehazi  passed  on  before  them,  and  laid  the  staff  upon  the  face  of  the 
child;  but  thei'e  teas  neither  voice  nor  ^''hearing:  wherefore  he  went  again 

32  to  meet  him,  and  told  him,  saying,  The  child  "is  not  awaked.  And  when 
Elisha  was  come  into  the  house,  behold,  the  child  was  dead,  a?id  laid  upon 
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lS-37. — Raises  her  dead  Son. 

19.  My  head,  my  head  !  The  cries  of  the  boy,  the 
part  affected,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  make  it 
probable  that  he  had  been  overtaken  by  a  stroke 
of  the  sun.  Pain,  stupor,  and  inflammatory  fever, 
are  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  which  is  often 
fatal.  20.  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon  [3e;';.i, 
sat ;  but  the  Septuagint  seem  to  have  read  ].Ei'j ; 
'  for  they  render  kuI  eKoifiij^i]  eirt  tu)v  ynvaTwv,  and 
he  slept  on  her  knees].  22.  she  called  unto  her 
husband.  Her  heroic  concealment  of  the  death 
from  her  husband  is  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  the  story.  23.  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go 
to  him  to-day?  it  is  neither  new  moon  nor 
sabbath.  It  appears  from  the  text  that  it  was 
usual  at  this  time  to  visit  the  prophets,  and 
probably  to  make  them  presents  of  victuals.  24. 
said  to  her  servant,  Drive,  and  go  forward. 
It  is  usual  for  women  to  ride  on  asses,  accom- 
panied by  a  servant,  who  walks  behind,  and  drives 
the  beast  with  his  stick,  goading  the  animal  at  the 
speed  required  by  his  mistress.  The  Shunammite 
had  to  ride  a  journey  of  live  or  six  hours  to  the 
top  of  Carmel. 

26.  And  she  answered,  It  is  well.  Her  answer 
was  purposely  brief  and  vague  to  Gehazi,  for  she 
reserved  a  full  disclosure  of  her  loss  for  the  ear  of 
the  prophet  himself.  She  had  met  Gehazi  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  she  stopped  not  in  her  ascent 
till  she  had  disburdened  her  heavy-laden  spirit  at 
Elisha's  feet.  The  violent  paroxysm  of  grief  into 
which  she  fell  on  approaching  him,  appeared  to 
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Gehazi  an  act  of  disrespect  to  his  master.  He 
was  pi'eparing  to  remove  her  when  the  prophet's 
observant  eye  perceived  that  she  was  over- 
whelmed with  some  unknown  canse  of  distress. 
How  great  is  a  mother's  love  !  how  wondrous  are 
the  works  of  Providence  !  The  Shunammite  had 
not  sought  a  son  from  the  prophet—her  child  was 
in  every  respect  the  free  gift  of  God.  Was  she 
then  allowed  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  for  a 
little,  only  to  be  pierced  with  sorrow  by  seeing 
the  corpse  of  the  cherished  boy?  Perish,  doubt 
and  unbelief !  This  event  happened  that_  "  the 
works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest"  in  His 
ja-ophet,  "and  for  the  glory  of  (ilod."  29.  take 
my  staff .  .  .  and  lay  .  .  .  upon  the  face  of  the 
child.  The  staff  was  probably  an  official  rod  of  a 
certain  form  and  size.  Necromancers  used  to 
send  their  staff,  with  orders  to  the  messengers  to 
let  it  come  in  contact  v.'ith  nothing  by  the  way 
that  might  dissipate  or  destroy  the  virtue  im- 
parted to  it.  Some  have  thought  that  Elisha 
himself  entertained  similar  ideas,  and  was  under 
an  impression  that  the  actual  application  of  his 
staff  would  serve  as  well  as  the  touch  of  his  hand. 
But  this  is  an  imputation  dishonourable  to  the 
character  of  the  proijhet.  He  wished  to  teach 
the  Shunammite,  who  obviously  placed  too  great 
dependence  upon  him,  a  memorable  lesson  to  look 
to  God.  By  sending  his  servant  forward  to  lay 
his  staff  on  the  child,  he  raised  her  expectations, 
but  at  the  same  time  taught  her  that  his  own 
help  was  unavailing — "there  was  neither  voice 
nor  hearing."    The  command,  to  "salute  no  man 
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33  his  bed.     He  ^weut  in  therefore,  and  shut  the  door  upon  them  twain, 

34  ^and  prayed  unto  the  Lord.  And  he  went  up,  and  lay  upon  the  child, 
and  put  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  and  his 
hands  upon  his  hands;  and  'he  stretched  himself  upon  the  child,  and  the 

35  flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm.  Then  he  returned,  and  walked  in  the 
house  ^^to  and  fro;  and  went  up,  *and  stretched  himself  upon  him:  and 

36  'the  child  sneezed  seven  times,  and  the  child  opened  liis  eyes.  And  he 
called  Gehazi,  and  said,  Call  this  Shunammite.     So  he  called  her.     And 

37  when  she  was  come  in  unto  him,  he  said.  Take  up  thy  son.  Then  she 
went  in,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  and  bowed  herself  to  the  ground,  and  ^'took 
up  her  son,  and  went  out. 

38  And  Elisha  came  again  to  'Gilgal:  and  there  teas  a  dearth  in  the  land; 
and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  icere  '"sitting  before  him:  and  he  said  unto 
his  servant.  Set  on  the  great  pot,  and  seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  the 

39  prophets.  And  one  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs,  and  found  a 
wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild  gourds  his  lap-full,  and  came  and 

40  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage:  for  they  ^knew  them  not.  So  they 
poured  oiit  for  the  men  to  eat:  and  it  came  to  pass,,  as  tliey  were  eating 
of  the  pottage,  that  they  cried  out,  and  said,  0  thou  man  of  God,  there  is 

41  ^death  in  the  pot.  And  they  could  not  eat  thereof.  But  he  said.  Then 
bring  meal:  and  ^he  cast  it  into  the  pot;  and  he  said,  Pour  out  for  the 
people,  that  they  may  eat.     And  there  was  no  ^^harm  in  the  pot. 

42  And  there  came  a  man  from  "Baal-shalisha,  ^and  brought  the  man  of 
God  bread  of  the  first-fruits,  twenty  loaves  of  barley,  and  fuU  ears  of  corn 
^^in  the  husk  thereof.     And  he  said,  Give  unto  the  people,  that  they  may 

43  eat.  And  his  servitor  said,  ''What!  should  I  set  this  before  an  hundred 
men?     He  said  again,  Give  the  people,  that  they  may  eat:  for  thus  saith 

38  41.— Heals  deadly  Pottage. 

38.  there  was  a  dearth  in  the  land— (see  on 
ch.  viii.  1.)  the  sons  of  the  prophets  were  sit- 
ting before  him.  When  receiving  instruction,  tlie 
scholars  sat  under  their  master.?.  This  refers  to 
their  being  domiciled  under  the  same  roof  (of.  ch. 
vi.  1).  Set  on  the  great  pot.  As  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  Jewish  would  resemble  the  Egyptian 
"  great  pot,"  it  is  seen  by  the  monumental  paint- 
ings to  have  been  a  large  goblet,  with  two  long 
legs,  which  stood  over  the  lire  on  the  floor.  The 
seethed  pottage  consisted  of  meat  cut  into  small 
pieces,  mixed  with  rice  or  meal,  and  vegetables. 
39.  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs. 
Wild  herbs  are  very  extensively  ii.sed  by  people 
in  the  East,  even  by  those  who  possess  kitchen- 
gardens.  The  fields  are  daily  searched  for  mallows, 
asparagus,  and  other  wild  plants,  wild  vine  ['.5A 
nna*]— '  vine  of  the  field ; '  supposed  to  be  the  colo- 
cyntk,  a  cucumber  which,  in  its  leaves,  tendrils, 
and  fruit,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  wild 
vine.  Tlie  'gourds,'  or  fruit,  are  of  the  colour 
and  size  of  an  orange,  bitter  to  the  taste,  causing 
colic,  and  exciting  the  nerves  ;  largely  eaten,  they 
would  occasion  such  a  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  as  to  be  followed  by  death.  The  meal 
which  Elisha  poured  into  the  pot  was  a  symbolic 
sign  that  the  noxious  quality  of  the  herbs  was 
removed,  lap-full.  The  hyke,  or  large  cloak  or 
plaid,  is  thrown  loosely  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  fastened  under  the  right  arm,  so  as  to  form  a 
lap  or  apron. 

42-44.  —  Satisfies  a  Hundred  Men  with 
Twenty  Loaves. 

42.  brought  the  man  of  God  bread  of  the  first- 
fruits,  twenty  loaves.  Loaves  in  the  East  are 
exceedingly  smaU,  something  like  our  penny  rolls. 


by  the  way,"  showed  the  urgency  of  the  mission, 
not  simply  as  requiring  the  avoidance  of  the 
tedious  and  unnecessary  greetings  so  common  in 
the  East  (Luke  x.  1);  but  the  exercise  of  faith  and 
prayer.  It  could  not  be  that  Elisha  himself  ex- 
pected his  staff  to  raise  to  life  the  widow's  child, 
for  he  must  have  known  well  that  if  he  set  about 
anything  in  his  own  strength,  or  expected  any- 
thing from  the  means,  without  looking  directly  to 
God  in  and  through  the  means,  he  would  be 
rebuked,  and  left  without  success.  But  the  act 
of  Gehazi  was  allowed  to  fail,  in  order  to  free  the 
Shunammite,  and  the  people  of  Israel  at  large, 
of  the  superstitious  notion  of  supposing  a  mirac- 
ulous virtue  resided  in  any  person,  or  in  any  rod, 
and  that  it  was  only  through  earnest  prayer  and 
faith  in  the  power  of  God,  and  for  His  glory,  that 
this  and  every  miracle  was  to  be  performed.  34. 
lay  upon  the  child,  &c.— (see  on  1  Ki.  xvii.  21; 
Acts  XX.  10).  Altliough  this  contact  with  a  dead 
body  would  communicate  ceremonial  uncleanness, 
yet,  in  performing  the  great  moral  duties  of  piety 
and  benevolence,  positive  laws  were  sometimes 
dispensed  with,  particularly  by  the  prophets.  35. 
the  child  sneezed  seven  times,  and  .  .  .  opened 
his  eyes.  These  were  the  first  acts  of  restored 
respiration,  and  they  are  described  as  successive 
steps.  Miracles  were  for  the  most  part  performed 
instantaneously,  but  sometimes  also  they  were 
advanced  progressively  towards  completion,  and 
until  the  Gospel  dispensation,  when  the  Spirit 
was  poured  out  fully,  they  were  performed  as  it 
were  by  effort,  and  as  in  this  case,  after  partial 
failure  (1  Ki.  xviii.  44,  45;  Mark  viii.  24,  25). 
Some  of  the  old  Jewish  writers  held  that  this 
son  became  afterwards  the  prophet  Habakkuk, 
and  consequently  the  earliest  of  the  prophets 
whose  collected  writings  are  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture; but  this  is  a  mere  fancy. 
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The  leprosy  of  2  KINGS  V.  Naaman  healed. 

44  the  Lord,  They  shall  eat,  and  shall  leave  thereof.  _  So  he  set  it  before 
them,  and  they  did  eat,  ''and  left  thereof  according  to  the  word  *  of 
the  Lord. 

5  NOW  "Naaman,  captain  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Syria,  was  '^a  great 
man  ^with  his  master,  and  ^ honourable,  because  by  him  the  Lord  had 
given  ^deliverance  unto  Syria:  he  was  also  a  mighty  man  in  valour;  but 

2  he  teas  a  leper.  And  the  Syrians  had  gone  out  by  companies,  and  had 
brought  away  captive  out  of  the  land  of  Israel  a  little  maid;  and  she 

3  *  waited  on  Naaman's  wife.  And  she  said  unto  her  mistress.  Would  God 
my  lord  tcere  ^with  the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria!  for  he  would  "^recover 

4  him  of  his  leprosy.  And  one  went  in,  and  told  his  lord,  saying.  Thus  and 
thus  said  the  maid  that  is  of  the  land  of  Israel. 

5  And  the  king  of  Syria  said.  Go  to,  go,  and  I  will  send  a  letter  unto  the 
king  of  Israel.     And  he  departed,  and  "^took  ^with  him  ten  talents  of 

G  silver,  and  six  thovisa,nd  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment.  And 
he  brought  the  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  saying,  Now  when  this  letter 
is  come  unto  thee,  behold,  I  have  thereicith  sent  Naaman  my  servant  to 

7  thee,  that  thou  mayest  recover  him  of  his  leprosy.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  king  of  Israel  had  read  the  letter,  that  he  ''rent  his  clothes,  and 
said,  Am  I  *God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send  unto 
me  to  recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy?  wherefore  consider,  I  pray  you,  and 
see  how  he  seeketh  a  quarrel  against  me. 

8  And  it  was  so,  when  Elisha  the  man  of  God  had  heard  that  the  king  of 
Israel  had  rent  his  clothes,  that  he  sent  to  the  king,  saying,  Wherefore 
hast  thou  rent  thy  clothes?  let  him  come  now  to  me,  and  -^he  shall  know 

9  that  there  is  a  prophet  in  Israel.     So  Naaman  came  with  his  horses  and 
10  with  his  chariot,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  Elisha.     And 

Elisha  sent  a  messenger  unto  him,  saying,  Go  and  ^wash  in  Jordan  seven 
times,  and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean. 
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43.  They  shall  eat,  and  shall  leave  thereof.  This 
was  not  a  miracle  of  Elisha,  but  only  a  itrediction 
of  one  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  and  thus  it  di_f- 
fered  widely  from  those  of  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  37; 
Mark  viii.  8;  Luke  ix.  17  ;  John  vi.  12). 

CHAP.  V.  1-7. —Naaman's  Leprosy. 

1.  Naaman  .  .  .  was  a  great  man  with  his 
master  —highly  esteemed  for  his  military  charac- 
ter and  success,  and  honourable  [iivt.'},  exalted, 
looked  np  to ;  Septuagint,  TtSay/ictr/.iei'os].  be- 
cause by  him  the  Lord  had  given  deliverance 
unto  Syria  [znvi ;  Septuagint,  "S.upia,  the  name 
given  in  the  time  of  the  kings  to  the  country 
north  of  Canaan].  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  is 
here  represented  as  guiding  the  destinies  of  a 
heathen  kingdom— not  a  mere  local  deity,  as  idol- 
aters placed  some  one  or  other  of  their  numerous 
divinities  over  certain  provinces ;  but  the  great 
Being  whose  superintending  providence  is  over 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  he  was  a  leper. 
This  leprosy,  which  in  Israel  would  have  excluded 
him  from  society,  did  not  affect  his  free  intercourse 
in  the  court  of  Syria.  2.  a  little  maid— who  had 
been  captured  in  one  of  the  many  predatory  incur- 
sions which  were  then  made  by  the  Syrians  on  the 
northern  border  of  Israel  (see  on  1  Sam.  xxx.  8 ; 
ch.  xiii.  21 ;  xxiv.  2).  By  this  young  Hebrew  slave 
of  his  wife,  Naaman's  attention  was  directed  to 
the  prophet  of  Israel  as  the  person  who  would 
remove  his  leprosy.  Naaman,  on  communicating 
the  matter  to  his  royal  master,  was  immediately 
furnished  with  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
set  out  for  Samai-ia,  carrying  with  him,  as  au 
indispensable  preliminary  in  the  Bast,  very  costly 
presents. 
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5.  ten  talents  of  silver— £3,421.  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold— a  large  sum,  of  uncertain  value, 
ten  changes  of  raiment— splendid  dresses  for  fes- 
tive occasions  ;  the  honour  being  thought  to  con- 
sist not  only  in  the  beauty  and  fineness  of  the 
material,  but  in  having  a  variety  to  put  on  one 
after  another  in  the  same  night.  7.  when  the  king 
of  Israel  had  read  the  letter  .  .  .  that  he  rent  his 
clothes.  According  to  an  ancient  practice  among 
the  Eastern  people,  the  main  object  only  was 
stated  in  the  letter  that  was  carried  by  the  party 
concerned,  whilst  other  circumstances  were  left 
to  be  explained  at  the  interview.  This  accounts 
for  Jehoram's  burst  of  emotions— not  horror  at 
supposed  blasphemy,  but  alarm  and  suspicion  that 
this  was  merely  made  an  occasion  for  a  quarrel. 
Am  I  God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive?  All 
this  show  of  offended  piety  was  only  a  pretence, 
for  Jehoram  himself  was  an  idolater,  and  he 
assumed  a  zeal  for  the  Divine  glory  merely  to 
excite  a  fiercer  rage  against  a  monarch  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  meditating  his  ruin.  But  how  did 
he  not  think  of  Elisha  ?  A  moment's  reiiection  on 
the  character,  association,  and  habits  of  this  king 
of  Israel  will  suffice  to  convince  any  one  that  such 
a  prince  as  he  was  would  not  readily  think  of 
Elisha,  or,  perhaps,  have  heard  of  his  miraculous 
deeds. 

8-15.— Elisha  sends  him  to  Jordan,  and  he 
IS  healed. 

8.  Elisha  . .  .  sent  to  the  king,  sa,ying  ...  let 
him  come  now  to  me.  Through  indirect  channels 
the  prophet  learned  what  had  passed  in  the 
palace,  and  he  took  immediate  care  to  relieve  the 
king  of  all  anxiety,  by  requesting  that  the  Syrian 
captain  might  be  directed  to  him.    This  was  the 


Elisha  refuses 


2  KINGS  V. 


Naamaiis  gifts. 


11  But  Naaman  was  ''wroth,  and  went  away,  and  said,  Behold,  ^I  thought. 
He  will  surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  "strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and  recover  the  leper. 

VI  Are  not  ^'^Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  tlian  all  the 
waters  of  Israel?  may  I  not  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean?     So  he  turned, 

13  and  *went  away  in  a  rage.  And  his  servants  came  near,  and  spake  unto 
him,  and  said,  My  father,  //"the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing, 
wouldest  thou  not  have  done  Wi  how  much  rather  then,  when  he  saith  to 

14  thee,Wash,  and  be  clean?  Then  went  he  down,  and  dipped  himself  seven 
times  in  Jordan,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God:  and  •'his 
flesh  came  again  like  unto  the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  ^'he  was  clean. 

15  And  'he  returned  to  the  man  of  God,  he  and  all  his  company,  and  came 
and  stood  before  him:  and  he  said.  Behold,  now  '"I  know  that  there  is  "no 
God  in  all  the  earth,  but  in  Israel:  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  take  "a 

16  blessing  of  thy  servant.  But  he  said,  "^As  the  Lord  liveth,  before  whom 
I  stand,  ^I  will  receive  none.     And  he  urged  him  to  take  it;  but  he 

17  refused.  And  Naaman  said.  Shall  there  not  then,  I  pray  thee,  be  given 
to  thy  servant  two  mules'  burden  of  earth?  for  thy  servant  will  henceforth 
offer  neither  burnt  offering  nor  sacrifice  unto  other  gods,  but  unto  the 

18  Lord.  In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant,  that  when  my  master 
goeth  into  the  house  of  Rimmon  to  worship  there,  and  he  '"leaneth  on  my 
hand,  and  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Himmon:  when  I  bow  down 
myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this 
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grand  and  ultimate  object  to  -which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  journey  of  Naaman  was  sub- 
servient. On  the  Syrian  general,  with  his  imiiosing 
retinue,  arriving  at  the  prophet's  house,  Elisha 
sent  him  a  message  to  "  go  and  wash  in  Jordan 
seven  times."  This  apparently  rude  reception  to 
a  foreigner  of  so  high  dignity,  incensed  Naaman 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  resolved  to  depart, 
scornfully  boasting  that  'the  rivers  of  Damascus 
were  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel.'  11. 
strike  his  hand  over  the  place— i.  e.,  wave  it  over 
the  diseased  parts  of  his  body.  It  was  anciently, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  a  very  prevalent  super- 
stition in  the  East,  that  the  hand  of  a  king,  or 
person  of  great  reputed  sanctity,  touching,  or 
waved  over  a  sore,  will  heal  it.  12.  Ahana  and 
Pharpar— the  A bana  (strong)  ;  the  Greek  Chrysor- 
rhoas  (golden  stream),  now  Barrada  (gold  river). 
Taking  its  rise  in  Anti-Lebanon  at  a  height  of  3,340 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  least  1,000  feet  above 
Damascus,  it  waters  about  311  square  miles  of 
arable  laud.  The  Barrada  and  one  of  its  five 
tributaries,  most  probably  the  'Avvaj.  Joseph 
Scliicarz  [in  'Geography  of  Palestine')  says  that 
the  Jews  resident  in  Damascus  describe  Damas- 
cus still  as  'situated  on  the  two  rivers  Abana  and 
Pharpar'  [Wilson^ s  'Lauds  of  the  Bible,'  ii,,  325, 
note;  Bitter''s  'Erdkuude,'  cxvii.,  p.  1303;  Porter's 
'Five  Years  in  Damascus,'  i.,  pp.  159,  162,  394, 
395;  ii.,  11,  248,  249,  358;  Lord  Lindsai/,  'Holy 
Land,'  \^.  330).  The  waters  of  Damascus  are  still 
as  highly  extolled  by  their  inhabitants  for  their 
purity  and  coldness.  14.  Then  went  lie  down, 
and  dipped  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan. 
Persuaded  by  his  calmer  and  more  reHecting  at- 
tendants to  try  a  method  so  simiile  and  easy,  he 
followed  their  instructions,  and  was  cured.  The 
cure  was  performed  on  the  basis  of  God's  covenant 
with  Israel,  by  which  the  land,  and  all  pertaining 
to  it,  was  blessed.  Seven  was  the  symijol  of  the 
covenant  {Keil). 

15-19.— Elisha  refuses  Naaman's  Gifts. 

15.  he  returned  to  the  man  of  God.  After  the 
miraculous  cure,  Naaman  returned  to  Elisha,  to 
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whom  he  acknowledged  his  full  belief  in  the  sole 
supremacy  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  offered  him 
a  liberal  reward,  take  a  blessing  of  thy  servant 
[nana]— a  gift  or  j)i'esent,  in  token  of  good-will, 
and  usually  offered  with  an  expression  of  good 
wishes.  But  to  show  that  he  was  not  actuated  by 
the  mercenary  motives  of  the  heathen  priests  and 
prophets,  Elisha,  though  he  acceiited  presents  on 
other  occasions  (ch.  iv.  42),  respectfully  but  firmly 
declined  them  on  this,  being  desirous  that  tlie 
Syrians  should  see  the  piety  of  God's  servants, 
and  their  superiority  to  all  worldly  and  selfish 
motives  in  promoting  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
interests  of  true  religion.  17.  two  mules'  burden 
of  earth— with  which  to  make  an  altar  (Exod.  xx. 
24)  to  the  God  of  Israel.  What  was  his  motive  or 
his  purpose  in  this  proposal— whether  he  thought 
that  G«d  could  be  accejitably  worslii]iped  only  on 
his  own  soil,  or  he  wished,  when  far  away  from 
the  Jordan,  to  have  the  earth  of  Palestine  to  rub 
himself  with,  which  the  Orientals  use  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  water;  and  whether,  by  making  such  a 
request  of  Elisha,  he  thought  the  prophet's  grant 
of  it  would  imx^art  some  virtue,  or  whether,  like 
the  modern  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  he  resolved 
to  have  a  portion  of  this  holy  earth  for  his  nightly 
liillow,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  is  not  strange  to 
hnd  such  notions  in  so  newly  a  converted  heathen. 
18.  goeth  into  the  house  of  Rimmon — a  Syrian 
deity,  probably  the  sun,  or  the  planetary  system, 
of  which  a  pomegranate  (Hebrew,  Rimmon)  was 
the  symbol,  leaneth  on  my  hand—?,  e.,  meaning 
the  service  which  Naaman  rendered  as  the  at- 
tendant of  his  sovereign.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
Naaman,  as  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  the  true  God, 
meant  to  perform  no  act  of  religion  in  the  temple 
of  Eimmon,  and  hoped  that  his  oflScial  attendance 
there  upon  his  royal  master  would  be  pardoned, 
as  not  done  by  his  consenting  will.  In  regard  to 
the  ijrivilege  of  toleration  to  worship  the  true 
God,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
not  be  enjoyed  by  Naaman,  as  by  Joseph,  Daniel 
latterly,  Nehemiah,  and  others.  In  regard  to 
Naaman's  remark  about  '  bowing  in  the  house  of 
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smitten  with  leprosy. 


19 


So  he  departed  from  him 


20 


21 


22 


thing.     And  he  said  unto  him,  Go  in  peace, 
^^a  Httle  way. 

But  Gebazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha  the  man  of  God,  said,  Behold,  my 
master  hath  spared  Naaman  this  Syrian,  in  not  receiving  at  his  hands 
that  which  he  brought;  but,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  I  will  run  *after  him, 
and  take  somewhat  of  him.  So  Gehazi  followed  after  Naaman.  And 
when  Naaman  saw  him  running  after  him,  he  lighted  down  from  the 
chariot  to  meet  him,  and  said,  ^"Zs  all  well?  And  he  said,  All  is  well. 
My  master  hath  sent  me,  saying,  Behold,  even  now  there  be  come  to  me 
from  mount  Ephraim  two  young  men  of  the  sons  of  the  proiDhets:  give 

23  them,  I  pray  thee,  a  talent  of  silver,  and  two  changes  of  garments.  And 
Naaman  said.  Be  content,  talce  two  talents.  And  he  urged  him,  and 
bound  two  talents  of  silver  in  two  bags,  with  two  changes  of  garments, 
and  laid  them  upon  two  of  his  servants;  and  they  bare  tliem  before  him. 

24  And  when  he  came  to  the  ■'^^ tower,  he  took  them  from  their  hand,  and 
bestowed  them  in  the  house:  and  he  let  the  men  go,  and  they  departed. 

25  But  he  went  in,  and  ^stood  before  his  master.  And  Elisha  said  unto  him. 
Whence  comest  thou,   Gehazi?     And  he  said.  Thy  servant  went  ^*no 

26  whither.  And  "he  said  unto  him.  Went  not  mine  heart  tcith  thee,  when 
the  man  turned  again  from  his  chariot  to  meet  thee?  Is  it  a,  time  to 
receive  money,  and  to  receive  garments,  and  oliveyards,  and  vineyards, 

27  and  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants?  The  leprosy 
therefore  of  Naaman  ^' shall  cleave  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  for  ever. 
And  he  went  out  from  his  presence  a  ^" leper  as  white  as  snow. 

6      AND  "the  sons   of  the  prophets  said  unto  Elisha,  Behold  now,  the 
2  place  where  we  ^  dwell  with  thee  is  too  strait  for  us.     Let  us  go,  we  pray 
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Rimnion,'  Elislia's  prophetic  commission  not  ex- 
teuding  to  any  but  the  conversion  of  Israel  from 
idolatry,  he  makes  no  remark,  either  approving  or 
disapproving,  on  the  declared  course  of  Naaman, 
Init  simply  gives  (?'.  19)  the  parting  benediction. 
But  another  view  has  been  given  of  Naaman's  and 
Elisha's  words,  by  rendering  them  in  the  past 
tense,  which  is  perfectly  admissible.  '  In  this 
thing  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant,  that  when  my 
master  went  into  the  house  of  Eimmon  to  wor- 
ship there,  and  he  leaned  on  my  hand,  and  I 
■worshipped  in  the  house  of  Eimmon  ;  in  that  I 
have  worshipped  in  the  house  of  llimmon,  the 
Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing.'  19. 
And  lie  said  unto  Mm,  Go  in  peace— i.  e.,  God 
will  accept  of  thy  repentance.  The  Septuagint, 
however,  does  not  support  the  interpretation 
in  our  version  (see  fully  in  Poll  Synopsis).  So 
he  departed  from  him  a  little  way  [ynx  mj??, 
a  piece  of  ground  or  way  (see  on  Gen.  xxxv- 
16  ;  xlviii.  7) ;  Seiituagint,  ets  AfjBpada  tjjs  yj/^]. 
The  name  in  this  Aramaic  form  was  probably 
used  in  the  days  of  the  Greek  translators  as  a  de- 
linite  measure  of  length.  [In  the  last-cited ijassage 
they  accompany  XaPpaQa  (the  form  used  there), 
with  the  explanatory  clause,  kutu  tov  i-mroopofxov 
a  race-course,  the  distance  a  horse  should  be  made 
to  go  for  daily  exercise,  probably  three  or  four 
miles  (see  Eosenmiilkr's  Bible  Geography,'  i., 
p.  24). 
20  27.— Gehazi,  by  a  Lie,  obtains  a  Present, 

BUT  IS  SMITTEN  WITH   LePROSY. 

20.  I  will  run  after  him,  and  take  somewhat  of 
him.  The  respectful  courtesy  to  Elisha,  shown 
in  the  person  of  hi.''  servant,  and  the  open-handed 
liberality  of  his  gifbs,  attest  the  fulness  of  Naa- 
man's  gratitude ;  while  the  lie,  the  artful  manage- 
ment in  dismissing  the  bearers  of  the  treasure, 
and  the  deceitful  appearance  before  his  master,  as 
if  he  had  not  left  the  house,  give  a  most  unfavour- 
384 


able  impression  of  Gehazi's  character.  23.  in 
two  bags.  People  in  the  East,  when  travelling, 
have  their  money,  in  certain  sums,  put  up  in 
bags.  24.  when  he  came  to  the  tower  [^g'yn^ 
the  hill,  rising  ground  ;  some  particular  tumulus 
or  eminence  at  the  entrance  into  the  city.  The 
Septnagint  has  ijXQtv  m  t6  crKoretvov,  he  came  to 
the  dark  (secret)  place].  26.  Is  it  a  time  to  receive 
money,  &c.  [The  iSeptuagint  renders,  You  have 
now  received  money  and  garments,  and  may 
obtain  oliveyards  and  vineyards,  &c.,  yet  the 
leprosy  of  Naaman  (notwithstanding  all  your 
wealth)  will  cleave  to  you,  &c.]  '  Nor,'  says  Poole, 
'was  this  punishment  too  severe  for  Gehazi's 
wickedness,  which  was  great  and  various  ;  horrid 
covetousness,  which  is  idolatry;  the  profanation 
of  God's  name  by  a  wicked  oath;  downright 
theft;  deliberate  and  impudent  lying,  and  that  to 
a  prophet,  which  was  in  a  manner  a  lying  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Acts  v.  3) ;  a  desperate  contempt  of 
God's  omniscience,  justice,  and  holiness  ;  a  hor- 
rible reproach  fastened  upon  the  prophet  and  his 
religion  ;  and  a  mischievous  scandal  given  to  Naa- 
man, and  to  all  other  Syrians  who  might  hear  of 
it.'  27.  leper  as  white  as  snow — (see  on  Lev.  xiii. 
3.)  This  heavy  infliction  was  not  too  severe  for 
the  crime  of  Gehazi.  For  it  was  not  the  covetous- 
ness alone  that  was  punished ;  bat  at  the  same  time 
the  ill  use  made  of  the  jirophet's  name  to  gain  an 
object  prompted  by  a  mean  covetousness,  and  the 
attempt  to  conceal  it  by  lying  [Keil). 

CHAP.  VI.  1-7. —  Elisha  causes  Iron  to 
Swim. 

1.  the  place  where  we  dwell  with  thee —margin, 
'sit  before  thee.'  The  one  points  to  a  common 
residence,  the  other  to  a  common  place  of  meeting. 
The  tenor  of  the  narrative  shows  the  humble  con- 
dition of  Elisha's  pupils.  The  place  was  either 
Beth-el  or  Jericho  —  probably  the  latter.  The 
ministry    and  miracles  of   Elisha  brought  great 
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smitten  with  blindness: 


thee,  unto  Jordan,  and  take  thence  every  man  a  beam,  and  let  ns  make 
us  a  place  there,  where  we  may  dwell.  And  he  answered,  Go  ye.  And 
one  said.  Be  content,  I  pray  thee,  and  go  with  thy  servants.  And  he 
answered,  I  will  go.  So  he  went  with  them.  And  when  they  came  to 
Jordan,  they  cut  down  wood.  But  as  one  was  felling  a  beam,  the  -ax 
head  fell  into  the  water:  and  he  cried, and  said,  Alas,  master!  for  it  was 
borrowed.  And  the  man  of  God  said.  Where  fell  it  ?  And  he  showed 
him  the  place.     And  *he  cut  down  a  stick,  and  cast  it  in  thither;  and 

7  the  iron  did  swim.     Therefore  said  he.  Take  it  up  to  thee.     And  he  put 
out  his  hand,  and  took  it. 

8  _  Then  the  king  of  Syria  warred  against  Israel,  and  took  counsel  with 

9  his  servants,  saying,  In  such  and  such  a  place  shall  be  my  ^camp.     And 
the  man  of  God  sent  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  saying,  "^Beware  that  thou 

10  pass  not  such  a  j)lace ;  for  thither  the  Syrians  are  come  down.  And  the 
king  of  Israel  sent  to  the  place  which  the  man  of  God  told  him  and 
warned  him  of,  and  saved  himself  there,  not  once  nor  twice. 

Therefore  the  heart  of  the  king  of  SjTia  was  sore  troubled  for  this 
thing ;  and  he  called  his  servants,  and  said  unto  them,  Will  ye  not  show 
me  which  of  us  is  for  the  king  of  Israel  ?  And  one  of  his  servants  said, 
*  None,  my  lord,  0  king :  but  Elisha,  the  prophet  that  is  in  Israel,  telleth 
the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber. 
And  he  said,  Go  and  spy  where  he  is,  that  I  may  send  and  fetch  him. 
And  it  was  told  him,  saying.  Behold, fe  is  in  '^Dothan. 

Therefore  sent  he  thither  horses,  and  chariots,  and  a  ^ great  host:  and 

15  they  came  by  night,  and  compassed  the  city  about.  And  when  the  *"  ser- 
vant of  the  man  of  God  was  risen  early,  and  gone  forth,  behold,  an  host 
compassed  the  city  both  with  horses  and- chariots.     And  his  servant  said 

16  unto  him,  Alas,  my  master !  how  shall  we  do?  And  he  answered.  Fear 
not;  for 'they  that  ig  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  6e  with  them. 

17  And  Elisha  prayed,  and  said.  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open  his  eyes,  that  he 
may  see.  And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man;  and  he 
saw:  and,  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of -^horses  and  chariots  of  fire 

18  round  about  Elisha.  And  when  they  came  down  to  him,  Elisha  prayed 
unto  the  Lord,  and  said.  Smite  this  people,  I  pray  thee,  with  bhndness. 
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accessions  to  his  schools.  2.  Let  us  go  .  .  .  tinto 
Jordan  —  whose  wooded  banks  would  furnish 
jilenty  of  timber.  5.  it  was  borrowed  —  lit., 
begged.  The  scholar's  distress  arose  from  the 
consideration  that  the  axe  had  been  lent  to  him  ; 
and  that  owing  to  his  poverty  he  could  not  pro- 
cure another.  6.  cut  down  a  stick,  and  cast  it  in 
thither.  Although  this  means  was  used,  it  had 
no  natural  adaptation  to  make  the  iron  swim. 
Besides,  the  Jordan  is  at  Jericho  so-  deep  and 
rapid  that  there  were  a  thousand  chances  ta  one 
against  the  stick  falling  into  the  hole  of  the  axe- 
head.  All  attempts  to  account  for  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  implement  on  such  a  theory  must  be 
rejected.  "  Tiie  iron  did  swim " — only  by  the 
miraculous  exertion  of  Elisha's  power. 

8-17. — Discloses  the  King  of  Syria's  Counsel. 

8.  the  king  of  Ssnria  warred  against  Israel. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare, 
carried  on  by  predatory  inroads  on  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Elisha  apprised  king  Jehoram  of 
the  secret  purposes  of  the  enemy,  so,  by  adopting 
precautionary  measures,  he  was  always  enabled  to 
anticipate  and  defeat  their  attacks.  The  fre- 
quency of  his  disappointments  having  led  the 
yyrian  king  to  suspect  some  of  his  servants  of 
carrying  on  a  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  enemy,  he  w-as  informed  about  Elisha,  whose 
apprehension  he  forthwith  determined  to  effect. 
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This  resolution  was,  of  CTJurse,  grounded  on  the 
belief  that  however  great  the  knowledge  of  Elisha 
might  be,  if  seized  and  kept  a  prisoner,  he  could 
no  longer  give  information  ta  the  king  of  Israel. 

13.  Dothan  —  or  Dothaim ;  a  little  north  of 
Samaria  (see  on  Gen.  xxxvii.  17). 

15.  his  servant  said  .  .  .  Alas,  my  master! 
how  shall  we  do?  On  the  Syrian  detachment 
surrounding  the  place  by  night,  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  prophet,  his  servant  was  paralyzed 
with  fear.  This  was  a  new  servant,  who  had 
only  been  with  him  since  Gehazi's  dismissal,  and, 
consequently,  had  little  or  no  experience  of  his 
master's  powers.  His  faith  wa^  easily  shaken  by 
so  unexpected  an  alarm.  17.  Elisha  prayed  .  .  . 
that  he  may  see— the  invisible  guard  of  angels 
that  encompass  and  defend  us  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7).  The 
opening  of  the  eyes,  which  Elisha  prayed  for,  re- 
ferred to  the  spirit,  not  to  the  body.  The  eye  of 
faith  sees  the  reality  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
protection  where  all  is  vacancy  or  darkness  to 
the  ordinary  eye.  The  horses  and  chariots  were 
symbols  of  the  Divine  power  (see  on  ch.  ii.  12) ; 
and  their  fiery  nature  denoted  their  supernatural 
origin ;  for  fire,  the  most  ethereal  of  earthly 
elements,  is  the  most  appropriate  symbol  of  the 
Godhead  {Keil). 

18-23.— His  Army  smitten  w^TH  Blindness. 

16.  Smita  this  people,  I  pray  thee,  with  blind- 
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besiege  Samaria. 


And  ^  he  smote  them  with  blindness  according  to  the  word  of  Elisha. 

19  And  Elisha  said  unto  them,  This  is  not  the  way,  neither  is  this  the  city: 
■^  follow  me,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  the  man  whom  ye  seek.  But  he  led 
them  to  Samaria.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  come  into 
Samaria,  that  Elisha  said.  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  these  men,  that  they 
may  see.  And  the  Lort)  opened  their  eyes,  and  they  saw ;  and,  behold, 
tkey  tcere  in  the  midst  of  Samaria. 

And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Elisha,  when  he  saw  them,  ''My  father, 

22  shall  I  smite  them  ?  shall  I  smite  thein  ?  And  he  answered.  Thou  shalt 
not  smite  them :  wouldest  thou  smite  those  whom  thou  hast  taken  cap- 
tive with  thy  sword  and  with  thy  bow?  *Set  bread  and  water  before 
them,  that  they  may  eat  and  drink,  and  go  to  their  master.  And  he 
prepared  great  provision  for  them :  and  when  they  had  eaten  and  drunk, 
he  sent  them  away,  and  they  went  to  their  master.  So  ^  the  bands  of 
Syria  came  no  more  into  the  land  of  Israel. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  gathered 

25  all  his  host,  and  went  up,  and  besieged  Samaria.  And  there  was  a  great 
^'famine  in  Samaria:  and,  behold,  they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass's  head 
was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  ^  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of 

26  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  And  as  the  king  of  Israel  was  passing 
by  upon  the  wall,  there  cried  a  woman  unto  him,  saying.  Help,  my  lord, 

27  0  king!     And  he  said,  ^If  the  Lord  do  not  help  thee,  whence  shall  I  help 

28  thee?  out  of  the  barn-floor,  or  out  of  the  wine-press?  And  the  king  said 
unto  her,  'What  aileth  thee?  And  she  answered.  This  woman  said  unto 
me.  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him  to-day,  and  we  will  eat  my  son 
to-morrow.  So  '"we  boiled  my  son,  and  did  eat  him:  and  I  said  unto  her 
on  the  ^"next  day.  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him;  and  she  hath  hid 
her  son.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  heard  the  words  of  the 
v/oman,  that  he  rent  "his  clothes;  and  he  passed  by  upon  the  wall,  and 
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ness — not  a  total  and  material  blindness— for  then 
they  could  not  have  followed  him — but  a  mental 
hallucination  (see  on  Gen.  xix.  11),  that  they  did 
not  perceive  or  recognize  him  to  be  the  object  of 
their  search.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions 
convey  the  imj^ression  that  their  sight  was  ob- 
scured by  a  dense  fog  or  haze.  19.  This  is  not  the 
way,  neither  is  this  the  city.  This  is  considered 
by  some  as  a  falsehood  or  equivocation,  like  the 
falsehood  of  Abraham  to  Abimelech  and  Pharaoh, 
of  Isaac  to  Pharaoh,  of  Eebekah  and  Jacob  to 
Isaac,  and  many  of  the  patriarchs.  But  the  state- 
ment is  so  far  true,  that,  as  he  had  now  left  the 
place  of  his  residence,  they  would  not  have  got 
him  by  that  road.  But  the  ambiguity  of  his  lan- 
guage was  purposely  framed  to  deceive  them ;  and 
yet  the  deception  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
stratagem,  which  has  always  been  deemed  lawful 
in  war.  he  led  them  to  Samaria.  When  they 
were  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  capital,  their  eyes, 
at  Elisha's  request,  were  opened,  and  they  then 
became  aware  of  their  defenceless  condition,  for 
Jehoram  had  received  private  premonition  of  their 
arrival.  The  king,  so  far  from  being  allowed  to 
slay  the  enemies  who  were  thus  unconsciously  put 
in  his  power,  was  recommended  to  entertain  them 
with  liberal  hospitality,  and  then  dismiss  them  to 
their  own  country.  Tiiis  was  a  humane  advice; 
it  was  contrary  to  the  usa^e  of  war  to  put  war- 
captives  to  death  in  cold  blood,  even  when  taken 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  much  more  those  whom 
the  miraculous  power  and  providence  of  God  had 
unexpectedly  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, kind  and  hospitable  treatment  was 
every  way  more  becoming  in  itself,  and  would  be 
productive  of  the  best  effects.  It  would  redound 
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to  the  credit  of  the  true  religion,  which  inspired 
such  an  excellent  spirit  into  its  professors ;  and  it 
would  not  only  prevent  the  future  opposition  of 
the  Syrians,  but  make  them  stand  in  awe  of  a 
people  who,  they  had  seen,  were  so  remarkably 
protected  by  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  The  latter 
clause  of  v.  23  shows  that  these  salutary  effects 
were  fully  realized.  A  moral  conquest  had  been 
gained  over  the  Syrians. 

24-33.— Ben-hadad  besieges  Samaria. 

24.  Ben-hadad  .  .  .  besieged  Samaria.  This 
was  the  predicted  accomplishment  of  the  result 
of  Ahab's  foolish  and  misplaced  kindness  (1  Ki. 
XX.  42).  25.  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore 
pieces  of  silver.  Though  the  ass  was  deemed 
unclean  food,  necessity  might  warrant  their  viola- 
tion of  a  positive  law  wlien  mothers,  in  their 
extremity,  were  found  violating  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  head  was  the  worst  part  of  the 
animal.  Eighty  pieces  of  silver,  equal  to  £5,  5.s. 
the  fourth  part  of  a  cab.  A  cab  was  the  smallest 
dry  measure.  The  proportion  here  stated  was 
nearly  half  a  pint  for  12*'.  &d.  "Dove's  dung"  is 
thought  by  Bochart  to  be  a  kind  of  pulse  or  pea, 
common  in  Juda3a,  and  still  kept  in  the  store- 
houses of  Cairo  and  Damascus,  and  other  places, 
for  the  use  of  it  by  pilgrim  caravans.  By  Linnaeus 
and  other  botanists  it  is  said  to  be  the  root  or 
white  bulb  of  the  plant  Ornithogalum  umhellatum. 
Star  of  Bethlehem.  The  sacred  historian  does  not 
say  that  the  articles  here  named  were  not  regularly 
sold  at  the  rates  described,  but  only  that  instances 
were  known  of  such  high  prices  being  given.  26. 
as  the  king  .  .  .  -was  passing— to  look  at  the 
defences,  or  to  give  some  necessary  orders  for 
manning  the  walls.    29.  we  boiled  my  son,  and 
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the  people  looked,  and,  behold,  he  had  sackcloth  within  upon  his  flesh. 

31  Then  he  said,  "God  do  so  and  mor3  also  to  me,  if  the  head  of  Elisha  the 
son  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on  him  this  day. 

32  But  Elisha  ^sat  Iq  his  house,  and  ^the  elders  sat  with  him;  and  the 
king  sent  a  man  from  before  him :  but  ere  the  messenger  came  to  him,  he 
said  to  the  elders,  '^See  ye  how  this  son  of  *a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take 
awav  mine  head?  Look,  when  the  messenger  cometh,  shut  the  door,  and 
hold  him  fast  at  the  door:  is  not  the  sound  of  his  master's  feet  behind 

33  him?  And  while  he  yet  talked  with  them,  behold,  the  messenger  came 
down  unto  him:  and  ^^he  said.  Behold,  this  evil  is  of  the  Lord;  'what 
should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer  ? 

7  THEN  Elisha  said.  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord;  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  ''To-morrow,  about  this  time,  shall  a  measure  of  fine  flour  be  sold 
for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of 

2  Samaria.  Then  ^a  lord  on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned  answered  the 
man  of  God,  and  said.  Behold,  ''if  the  Lord  would  make  windows  in 
heaven,  miglit  this  thing  be?  And  he  said,  Behold,  thou  shalt  see  it  with 
thine  eyes,  but  "^ shalt  not  eat  thereof. 

3  And  there  were  four  leprous  men  ''at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate;  and 

4  they  said  one  to  another.  Why  sit  we  here  until  we  die?  If  we  say.  We 
will  enter  into  the  city,  then  the  famine  is  in  the  city,  and  we  shall  die 
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did  eat  him— (see  on  Dent,  xxviii.  53.)  30.  had 
sackcloth  .  .  .  upon  his  flesh.  The  horrid  recital 
of  this  domestic  tragedy  led  the  king  soon  after  to 
rend  his  garment,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
discovered  that  he  wore  a  penitential  shirt  of  hair- 
cloth. Mourners  (2  Sam.  lii.  31)  and  the  prophets 
(Matt.  iii.  24)  wore  sackcloth— a  large  square  piece 
of  coarse  cloth,  wrapped  round  the  person  and 
fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  The  common 
))ractice  was  to  wear  the  sackcloth  over  the  under- 
dress— the  more  closely  fitting  tunic ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  words  signifying  putting  on  or  off  the 
sackcloth  are  the  same  which  are  used  to  gird  or 
to  loosen  any  external  article  of  dress.  This  rough 
material  was  sometimes  worn  next  the  skin,  and 
as  it  is  affirmed  here  of  the  king  of  Israel,  the  fact 
seems  to  betoken  the  depth  of  his  mental  distress. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however,  if  he  was  truly 
humbled  on  account  of  his  own  and  the  nation's 
sins,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  vowed  vengeance 
on  the  prophet's  life.  The  true  explanation  seems 
to  be,  that  Elisha  having  counselled  him  not  to 
surrender,  with  the  promise,  on  condition  of  deep 
humiliation,  of  being  delivered,  and  he  having 
assumed  the  signs  of  contrition  without  receiving 
the  expected  relief,  regarded  Elisha,  who  had 
proved  false  and  faithless,  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
protracted  distress. 

32.  But  Elisha  sat  in  his  house,  and  the  elders 
sat  with  him.  The  latter  clause  of  v.  33,  which 
contains  the  king's  impatient  exclamation,  enables 
us  to  account  for  the  impetuous  order  he  issued  for 
the  beheading  of  Elisha.  Though  Jehoram  was  a 
wicked  king,  and  most  of  his  courtiers  would 
resemble  their  master,  many  had  been  won  over, 
through  the  prophet's  influence,  to  the  true 
religion.  A  meeting,  probably  a  prayer-meeting, 
of  those  was  held  in  his  house,  probably  the 
school  of  the  prophets  [vv.  1,  2),  and  them  he  not 
only  apprised  of  the  king's  design  against  himself, 
but  disclosed  to  them  the  proof  of  a  premeditated 
deliverance,  shut  the  door,  and  hold  him  fast 
at  the  door— because  the  messenger  would  be  sent 
immediately  by  the  king,  who  would  revoke  the 
rash  and  inconsiderate  order.  33.  while  he  yet 
talked  with  them,  behold,  the  messenger.  [The 
Septuagint  has  ayyeXos,  as  if  they  understood  a 
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second  rnessenger  had  come,  bearing  the  utterance 
with  which  tlie  chapter  ends.]  That  utterance  is 
apparently  a  response  to  an  exhortation  of  the  pro- 
phet to  wait  the  Lord's  way  and  time  of  deliver- 
ance; and  the  import  of  the  kind's  answer  is,  that 
while  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  this  evil,  so 
heavily  scourging  the  land,  was  from  the  Lord,  he 
thought  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  was  beyond 
remedy  desperate,  since  mothers  v/ere  appeasing 
the  pangs  of  hunger  with  the  flesh  of  their  own 
children. 

CHAP.  VII.  1-16.  —  Elisha  prophesies  in- 
credible PLENTY  IN  Samaria. 

1.  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord.  This  pre- 
diction, though  uttered  first  to  the  assembled 
elders,  was  intimated  to  the  king's  messengers, 
who  reported  it  to  Jehoram  (v.  18).  To-morrow, 
about  this  time,  shall  a  measure  of  fine  flour  he 
sold  for  a  shekel,  &c.  This  may  be  estimated  at 
a  peck  of  fine  flour  for  2s.  Qd.,  and  two  pecks  of 
barley  at  the  same  price,  in  the  gate  of  Samaria. 
Vegetables,  cattle,  and  all  sorts  of  country  pro- 
duce, are  still  sold  every  morning  at  the  gates  of 
towns  in  the  East.  2,  a  lord  on  whose  hand  the 
king  leaned.  When  an  Eastern  king  walks,  or 
stands  abroad  in  the  open  air,  he  always  supports 
himself  on  the  arm  of  the  highest  courtier  present. 
if  the  Lord  would  make  windows  in  heaven 
LnianN]— windows  closed  by  a  lattice;  but  here 
"windows  in  heaven"  denote  sluices,  floodgates, 
opened  to  let  rain  fall  (cf.  Gen.  vii.  11;  viii.  2; 
Isa.  xxiv.  18;  Ix.  8;  Hos.  xiii.  3).  [The  Septua- 
gint renders  it  KarutidK-rai  ev  ovpavw;  that  is. 
Should  God  rain  down  corn,  as  He  had  formerly 
done  manna,  this  prediction  might  be  verified.] 
The  scoffing  infidelity  of  this  remark,  which  was 
a  sneer  against,  not  the  prophet  only,  but  the  God 
he  served,  was  justly  and  signally  punished  (see 
V.  20). 

3.  there  were  four  leprous  men.  The  account 
of  the  sudden  raising  of  the  siege,  and  the  unex- 
pected supply  given  to  the  famishing  inhabitants 
of  Samaria,  is  introduced  by  a  narrative  of  the 
visit  and  discovery,  by  these  poor  creatures,  of 
the  extraordinary  flight  of  the  Syrians,  at  the 
entering  in  of  the  gate— living,  perhaps,  in  some 
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there:  and  if  we  sit  still  here,  we  die  also.  Now  therefore  come,  and  let 
us  fall  unto  the  host  of  the  Syrians:  if  they  save  us  alive,  we  shall  live; 

5  and  if  *they  kill  us,  we  shall  but  die.  And  they  rose  up  in  the  twilight,  to 
go  unto  the  camp  of  the  Syrians:  and  when  they  were  come  to  the  utter- 

G  most  part  of  the  camp  of  Syria,  behold,  there  was  no  man  there.  For  the 
Lord  had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  -^to  hear  a  noise  of  chariots,  and 
a  noise  of  horses,  even  the  noise  of  a  great  host:  and  they  said  one  to 
another,  Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  ^the  kings  of  the 

7  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians,  to  come  upon  us.  Wherefore 
they  ''arose,  and  fled  in  the  twilight,  and  left  their  tents,  and  their  horses, 
and  their  asses,  even  the  camp  as  it  was,  and  fled  for  their  life. 

8  And  when  these  lepers  came  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  camp,  they 
went  into  one  tent,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  carried  thence  silver,  and 
gold,  and  raiment,  and  went  and  hid  it;  and  came  again,  and  entered  into 

9  another  tent,  and  carried  thence  also,  and  went  and  hid  it.  Then  they 
said  one  to  another,  We  Mo  not  well:  this  day  is  a  day -^ of  good  tidings, 
and  we  hold  our  peace:  if  we  tarry  till  the  morning  light,  ^some  mischief 
will  come  upon  us:   now  therefore  come,  that  we  may  go  and  tell  the 

10  king's  household.  So  they  came  and  called  unto  the  porter  of  the  city; 
and  they  told  them,  saying,  We  came  to  the  camp  of  the  Syrians,  and, 
behold,  thej'e  teas  no  man  there,  neither  voice  of  man,  but  horses  tied,  and 
asses  tied,  and  the  tents  as  they  icere.  And  he  called  the  porters;  and 
they  told  it  to  the  king's  house  within. 

And  the  king  arose  in  the  night,  and  said  unto  his  servants,  I  will  now 
show  you  what  the  Syrians  have  done  to  us.  They  know  that  we  be 
hungry ;  therefore  are  they  gone  out  of  the  camp  to  hide  themselves  in 
the  field,  saying,  When  they  come  out  of  the  city,  we  shall  catch  them 

13  alive,  and  get  into  the  city.  And  one  of  his  servants  answered  and  said. 
Let  some  take,  I  pray  thee,  five  of  the  horses  that  remain,  which  are  left 
^in  the  city,  (behold,  they  are  as  all  the  multitude  of  Israel  that  are  left 
in  it;  behold,  I  say,  they  are  even  as  all  the  multitude  of  the  Israelites 

14  that  are  consumed,)  and  let  us  send  and  see.  They  took  therefore  two 
chariot  horses;  and  the  king  sent  after  the  host  of  the  Syrians,  saying. 
Go  and  see.  And  they  went  after  them  unto  Jordan ;  and,  lo,  all  the 
way  was  full  of  garments  and  *  vessels,  which  the  Syrians  ^  had  cast  away 
in  their  haste :  and  the  messengers  returned,  and  told  the  king. 
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lazar-house  there  (Lev.  xiii.  4-6 ;  Num.  v.  3).  5. 
they  rose  up  in  the  twilight— i.  e.,  the  eveDing 
twilight  [v.  12).  the  uttermost  part  of  the  camp 
of  Syria— i.  e.,  the  extremity  nearest  the  city.  6. 
the  Lord  had  made  .  .  .  the  Syrians.  This  illu- 
sion of  the  sense  of  hearing,  whereby  the  besiegers 
(who,  be  it  remembered,  had  not  meditated  as- 
sault, but  only  reducing  the  city  by  famine) 
imagined  the  tramp  of  two  armies  from  opposite 
quarters,  was  a  great  miracle,  which  God  wrought 
directly  for  the  deliverance  of  His  people. 

8.  these  lepers  .  .  .  did  eat  and  drink.  After 
they  had  appeased  their  hunger,  and  secreted  as 
many  valuables  as  they  could  carry,  their  con- 
sciences smote  them  for  concealing  the  discovery, 
and  they  hastened  to  publish  it  in  the  city.  9.  if 
we  tarry  till  the  morning  light,  some  mischief 
will  come  upon  us  []tip  i^tfvpi]  —  we  shall  find 
punishment.  10.  horses  tied,  and  asses  tied, 
and  the  tents  as  they  were.  The  uniform  ar- 
rangement of  encampments  in  the  East  is,  to 
place  the  tents  in  tlie  centre,  while  the  cattle  are 
picketted  all  around  as  an  outer  wall  of  defence; 
and  hence  the  lepers  describe  the  cattle  as  the 
first  objects  they  saw. 

3S8 


12.  I  Will  now  show  you  what  the  Syrians 
have  done.  Similar  stratagems  have  been  so 
often  resorted  to  in  the  ancient  and  modern  wars 
of  the  East  (see  'History  of  the  Revolt  of  Ali 
Bey '  for  a  deception  almost  the  same),  that  there 
is  no  M-onder  Jehoram's  suspicions  were  awak- 
ened. But  the  scouts  whom  he  despatched  soon 
found  unmistakeable  signs  of  the  panic  that  had 
struck  the  enemy,  and  led  to  a  most  precipitous 
flight.  13.  one  of  his  servants  answered  and 
said,  &c.  The  sentence  which  follows,  as  it 
stands  in  our  version,  is  very  obscure.  Literally 
rendered  it  is  thus: — 'Let,  then,  I  pray  thee,  five 
of  the  horses  remaining,  which  are  left  in  it  (viz., 
the  city),  behold  them  like  all  the  multitudes  in 
Israel  left  in  it,  behold  them  like  all  the  multi- 
tudes in  Israel  which  are  consumed.'  The  mean- 
ing seems  to  be,  that  those  horses  which  still 
survive  will,  in  all  likelihood,  soon  share  the 
doom  of  all  others  in  Israel;  wherefore,  if  we 
should  employ  them  in  this  enquiry,  and  they 
should  be  surprised  and  killed,  their  fate  will  be 
no  harder,  in  being  cut  down  by  the  sword,  than 
if  they  remained  here  to  die  of  famine.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  represents  the  five  horses  as  the  whole 
stock  remaining,  which  the  people  in  their  ex- 
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16  And  the  people  went  out,  and  spoiled  the  nts  of  the  Syrians.  So  a 
measure  of  fine  flour  was  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of  barley  for 

17  a  sliekel,  'according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  the  king  appointed 
the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned  to  have  the  charge  of  the  gate:  and  the 
l^eople  trode  upon  him  in  the  gate,  and  he  died,  '"as  the  man  of  God  had 

18  said,  who  spake  when  the  king  came  down  to  him.  And  it  came  to  pass 
as  the  man  of  God  had  spoken  to  the  king,  saying,  "Two  measures  of 
barley  for  a  shekel,  and  a  measure  of  fine  flour  for  a  shekel,  shall  be  to- 

19  morrow  about  this  time  in  the  gate  of  Samaria:  and  that  lord  answered 
the  man  of  God,  and  said,  Now,  behold,  if  the  Lord  should  make  windows 
in  heaven,  might  such  a  thing  be?    And  he  said,  Behold,  thou  shalt  see 

20  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  shalt  not  eat  thei-eof.  And  "  so  it  fell  out  unto 
him :  for  the  people  trode  upon  him  in  the  gate,  and  he  died. 

8  THEN  spake  Elisha  unto  the  woman,  whose  ''son  he  had  restored  to 
life,  saying.  Arise,  and  go  thou  and  thine  household,  and  sojourn  where- 
soever thou  canst  sojourn:  for  the  Lord  ^hath  called  for  a  famine;  and 

2  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  land  seven  years.  And  the  woman  arose,  and 
did  after  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God:  and  she  went  with  her  household, 

3  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines  seven  years.  And  it  came  to 
pass  at  the  seven  years'  end,  that  the  woman  returned  out  of  the  land  of 
the  Philistines:  and  she  went  forth  to  cry  unto  the  king  for  her  house  and 

4  for  her  land.  And  the  king  talked  with  '^Gehazi,  the  servant  of  the  man 
of  God,  saying.  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  all  the  great  things  that  Elisha  hath 

5  done.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  telling  the  king  how  he  had 
''restored  a  dead  body  to  life,  that,  behold,  the  woman,  whose  son  he  had 
restored  to  life,  cried  to  the  king  for  her  house  and  for  her  land.  And 
Gehazi  said,  My  lord,  0  king,  this  is  the  woman,  and  this  is  her  sou, 

6  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life.  And  when  the  king  asked  the  woman,  she 
told  him.  So  the  king  appointed  unto  her  a  certain  ^  officer,  saying. 
Restore  all  that  icas  hers,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  field  since  the  day  that 
she  left  the  land,  even  until  now. 
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tremities  bad  not  killed  and  eaten  [h.a(ieTwaav  81) 
treiiTe  Twv  'iTT-Truiv  tcou  UTr6\e\tLfj.fxevwv  oi  KUTeKeir^)- 
Hi/o-av  duoe,  idou  ti<ri  ttjOos  irdv  to  '7rA.?/f)os  '\(Ti>ai]\.  to 
iK\eXirov\. 

17-20. — The  unbelievixg  lord   trodden  to 

DEATH. 

17.  the  king  appointed  the  lord,  &c.  The  news, 
spreading  like  lightning  through  the  city,  was 
followed,  as  was  natural,  by  a  popular  rush  to  the 
Syrian  camp.  To  keep  order  at  the  gate,  the  king 
ordered  his  minister  to  keep  guard ;  but  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  famishing  people  could  not  be 
resisted.  The  lord  was  trodden  to  death,  and 
Elisha's  prophecy,  in  all  respects,  accomplished. 

CHAP.  VIII.  1-7.— The  Shunammite's  Land 
restored. 

1.  Then  spake  Elisha  unto  the  woman— rather, 
'had  spoken.'  The  repetition  of  Elisha's  direc- 
tion to  the  Shunammite  is  merely  given  as  an 
introduction  to  the  following  narrative ;  and  it 
probably  took  place  before  the  events  recorded 
in  chs.  V.  and  vi.  the  Lord  hath  called  for  a  fa- 
mine. All  such  calamities  are  chastisements 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  this  famine 
■was  to  be  of  double  duration  to  that  one  which 
happened  in  the  time  of  Elijah  (Jas.  v.  17)— a 
just  increase  of  severity,  since  the  Israelites  still 
continued  obdurate  and  incorrigible  under  the 
ministry  and  miracles  of  Elisha  (Lev.  xxvi.  21,  24, 
28).  2.  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
seven  years.  Their  territory  was  recommended 
to  her  from  its  contiguity  to  her  usual  residence  ; 
and  DOW  that  this  state  had  been  so  greatly 
3S9 


reduced,  there  was  less  risk  than  formerly  from 
the  seductions  of  idolatry,  and  many  of  the  Jews 
and  Israelites  were  residing  there.  Besides,  an 
emigration  thither  was  less  offensive  to  the  king 
of  Israel  than  going  to  sojourn  in  Judah.  3.  cry 
unto  the  king  for  her  house  and  for  her  land 
[pPiy,  to  present  a  humble  petition  (cf.  2  Sam. 
xix.  28) ;  Septuagint,  /SoTjo-ai  irpos  t6v  jSatnXea,  to 
complain  to  the  king].  In  consequence  of  her 
long-continued    absence  from    the    country,    her 

Eossessions  were  occupied  by  her  kindred,  or  had 
een  confiscated  to  the  crown.  No  statute  in  the 
law  of  Moses  ordained  that  alienation  ;  but  the 
innovation  seems  to  have  been  adoirted  in  Israel. 
4.  the  king  talked  with  Gehazi.  The  circum- 
stances narrated  in  these  opening  verses  are 
generally  believed  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
infliction  of  leprosy  upon  Gehazi,  though  they  are 
recorded  after  the  account  of  it.  Kings  in  the 
East  often  talk  with  the  servants  of  others  about 
the  doings  and  affairs  of  their  masters.  'Goosh 
Bekee,  the  prime  minister  of  the  king  of  Bokhara, 
engaged  my  Jewish  servant  in  a  conversation 
about  my  business'  {Joseph  Wolff,  'Missionary 
Labours,'  p.  493).  The  providence  of  God  so 
ordained  that  king  Jehoram  had  been  led  to 
enquire  with  great  interest  into  the  miraculous 
deeds  of  .Elisha,  and  that  the  prophet's  servant 
was  in  the  act  of  relating  the  marvellous  incident 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Shunammite's  son,  when 
she  made  her  appearance  to  prefer  her  request. 
The  king  was  pleased  to  grant  it,  and  a  state 
officer  was  charged  to  afford  her  every  facihty  m 
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and  succeeds  him. 


7  And  Elisha  came  to  Damascus;  and  Ben-hadad  the  king  of  Syria  was 

8  sick;  and  it  was  told  him,  saying,  The  man  of  God  is  come  hither.  And 
the  king  said  unto  'Hazael,  •^Take  a  present  in  thine  hand,  and  go,  meet 
the  man  of  God,  and  ^enquire  of  the  Lord  by  him,  saying,  Shall  I  recover 

2  of  this  disease?  So  Hazael  went  to  meet  him,  and  took  a  present  ^with 
him,  even  of  every  good  thing  of  Damascus,  forty  camels'  burden,  and 
came  and  stood  before  him,  and  said,  Thy  son  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria 
hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease?  And  Elisha 
said  unto  him,  Go,  say  unto  him,  Thou  mayest  certainly  recover:  howbeit 
11  tlie  Lord  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die.  And  he  settled  his 
countenance  ^stedfastly,  until  he  was  ashamed:  and  the  man  of  God 
''wept.  And  Hazael  said.  Why  weepeth  my  lord?  And  he  answered, 
Because  I  know  the  ^evil  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel: 
their  strong  holds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and  their  young  men  wilt  thou 
slay  with  the  sword,  and  %ilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their  women 
with  child.  And  Hazael  said,  But  what!  '^is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing?    And  Elisha  answered,  'The  Lord  hath 

14  showed  me  that  thou  shall  be  king  over  Syria.  So  he  departed  from 
Elisha,  and  came  to  his  master;  who  said  to  him.  What  said  Elisha  to 
thee  ?  and  he  answered.  He  told  me  that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  he  took  a  thick  cloth,  and 
dipped  it  in  water,  and  spread  it  on  his  face,  so  that  he  died :  and  Hazael 
reigned  in  his  stead. 
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the  recovery  of  her  family  possession  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  occupier. 

7-15.— Hazael  kills  his  Master  and  suc- 
ceeds HIM. 

7.  Elisha  came  to  Damascus— being  directed 
thither  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  pursuance  of  the 
mission  formerly  given  to  his  master  in  Horeb 
(1  Ki.  xix.  lo),  to  anoint  Hazael  king  of  Syria. 
8.  the  king  said  unto  Hazael,  &c.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting couiirmation  of  the  sacred  history,  that  the 
names  of  king  Ben-hadad  and  his  minister  Hazael, 
as  inscribed  on  the  famous  obelisk  of  Nimroud, 
were  first  deciphered  by  the  late  Z)r.  Hincks.  On 
the  arrival  oi  the  prophet  being  known,  Ben- 
hadad,  who  was  sick,  sent  to  enquire  the  issue  of 
his  disease ;  and,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
heathens  in  consulting  their  soothsayers,  ordered 
a  liberal  present  in  remuneration  of  the  service. 
The  consultation  of  Elisha  by  the  heathen  king 
of  Syria  needs  occasion  no  surprise ;  for  it  is 
probable,  or  rather  certain,  from  the  time  of 
Naaman's  cure  (ch.  v.),  that  the  fame  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  was  diffused  throughout  that 
country.  But  besides,  amongst  the  Shemitish 
natious  in  particular,  there  was,  with  all  the 
diversity  of  gods,  a  general  community  of  reli- 
gioiis  sentiment.  The  people  of  one  region  never 
hesitated  to  recognize  the  prophets  or  priests  of 
another.  9.  forty  camels'  burden.  The  present, 
consisting  of  the  rarest  and  and  most  valuable 
produce  of  the  land,  would  be  liberal  and  mag- 
nificent. But  it  must  not  be  supposed  it  was 
actually  so  large  as  to  require  forty  camels  to 
carry  it.  The  Orientals  are  fond  of  display,  and 
would  ostentatiously  lay  upon  forty  beasts  what 
might  very  easily  have  teen  borne  by  four.  Tby 
Bon  Ben-badad.  So  called  from  the  established 
usage  of  designating  the  prophet  'father.'  This 
was  the  same  Syrian  monarch  who  had  formerly 
persecuted  him  (see  on  ch.  vi.  1.3,  14).  10.  Go,  say 
.  .  .  Tliou  mayest  certainly  recover.  There  was 
no  contradiction  in  this  message.  This  part  was 
properly  the  answer  to  Ben-hadad's  enquiry. 
The  second  part  was  intended  for  Hazael,  who, 
like  an  artful  and  ambitious  courtier,  reitorted 
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only  as  much  of  the  prophet's  statement  as  suited 
his  own  A^ews  (of.  v.  14).  Waterland  ('  Scripture 
Vindicated,'  part  ii.,  p.  122),  however,  translates 
Elisha's  words,  'Co,  say,  thou  shalt  certainly 
not  live  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  shown  me,'  &c.  11. 
he  settled  his  countenance  stedfastly  [noi?M 
D|»n  V33,  and  he  fixed  his  countenance,  and  set 
it  ;    Septuagint,    Trapecmj  tw  irpoaiinrw    uutou,   k«i 

edtjicev].  until  he  was  ashamed— j."  e.,  Hazael. 
The  stedfast,  penetrating  look  of  the  prophet 
seemed  to  have  convinced  Hazael  that  his  secret 
designs  were  known ;  and  the  deep  emotions  of 
Elisha  were  justified  by  the  horrible  atrocities, 
too  commou  in  ancient  warfare,  which  that  suc- 
cessful usurper  committed  in  Israel  (ch.  x.  32  ; 
xiii.  3,  4,  22).  Elislia's  prophecy  of  Hazael's 
wickedness  was  a  striking  instance  of  a  final 
effort  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  that  wicked- 
ness. 13.  Hazael  said,  But  what !  is  thy  servant 
a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ? 
[3.7.3",  the  dog ;  the  Septuagint  has  o  kuwv  6 
Te6viiKU)^,  the  dead  dog.  This  is  the  full  phrase 
used  in  the  East  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14).  The  pre- 
dicate is  not  a';?.3D,  which,  as  the  article  shows, 
belongs  to  the  subject,  "^"i.^p,  being  assumed  by 
Hazael  as  denoting,  according  to  Oriental  usage, 
the  abject  nature  of  his  condition  ;  the  predicate 
is  np,  what  is  thy  servant  ?  what  power  has  he, 
or  what  prospect  of  ever  possessing  power  suffi- 
cient for  doin^  this  qreat  thing?]  'It  was  the 
greatness,  not  the  atrocity,  that  startled  him  ;  and 
it  is  of  meanness,  not  of  cruelty,  that  the  dog  is 
the  Oriental  symbol '  (Black's  'Exegetical  Study  of 
the  Oriental  Scriptures,'  p.  33).  15.  took  a  thick 
cloth,  &c.  [-i33Qn]— the  coarse  (hair)  cloth  used 
as  a  coverlet.  In  the  East  this  article  of  bed 
furniture  is  generally  a  thick  quilt  of  wool  or 
cotton,  so  that,  with  its  great  weight  when  steeped 
in  water,  it  would  be  a  fit  instrument  for  accom- 
plishing the  murderous  purpose,  without  leaving 
any  marks  of  violence.  But  it  has  been  supposed 
by  many  (amongst  whom  are  /.  U.  Michaelis  ajd 
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anointed  king. 


16  And  in  the  fifth  year  of  Joram  the  son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  Je- 
hoshaphat  being  then  king  of  Judah,  "^Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 

17  king  of  Judah  *  began  to  reign.     Thirty  "and  two  years  old  was  he  when 

18  he  began  to  reign;  and  he  reigned  eight  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  he 
walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab;  for 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  was  his  wife:  and  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 

19  tlie  Lord.  Yet  the  Lord  would  not  destroy  Judah  for  David  his  ser- 
vant's sake,  "  as  he  promised  him  to  give  him  alway  a  ^  light,  and  to  his 
children. 

20  In  his  days  ^  Edom  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah,  ^and  made 

21  a  king  over  themselves.  So  Joram  went  over  to  Zair,  and  all  the 
chariots  with  him :  and  he  rose  by  night,  and  smote  the  Edomites  which 
compassed  him  about,  and  the  captains  of  the  chariots :  and  the  people 

22  fled  into  their  tents.  ^  Yet  Edom  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah 
unto  this  day.     *"  Then  Libnah  revolted  at  the  same  time. 

2.3       And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Joram,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 

24  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ?  And  Joram 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of 
David:  and  ^Ahaziah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

25  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Joram  the  son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel  did  Ahaziah 

26  the  son  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  begin  to  reign.  Two* and  twenty 
years  old  icas  Ahaziah  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  he  reigned  one  year 
in  Jerusalem.     And  his  mother's  name  loas  Athaliah,  the  ^daughter  of 

27  Omri  king  of  Israel.  And  'he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab:  for  he 

28  teas  the  son-in-law  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  And  he  went  with  Joram  the 
son  of  Ahab  to  the  war  against  Hazael  king  of  Syria  in  Ramoth-gilead ; 

29  and  the  Syrians  wounded  Joram.  And  "king  Joram  went  back  to  be 
healed  in  Jezreel  of  the  wounds  ° which  the  Syrians  had  given  him  at 
^^'Ramah,  when  he  fought  against  Hazael  king  of  Syria.  And  ^'Ahaziah 
the  son  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  went  down  to  see  Joram  the  son  of 
Ahab  in  Jezreel,  because  he  was  ^^sick. 

9  AND  Elisha  the  prophet  called  one  of  the  "children  of  the  prophets, 
and  said  unto  him,  ^Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  this  box  of  oil  in  thine 

2  hand,  '^  and  go  to  Ramoth-gilead :  and  when  thou  comest  thither,  look 
out  there  Jehu  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  and  go  in, 
and  make  him  arise  up  from  among  his  brethren,  and  carry  him  to  an 
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Harmer)  doubtful  that  Hazael  purposely  mnrdered 
the  king.  It  is  common  for  Eastern  people  to 
sleep  with  their  faces  covered  with  a  mosquito 
net,  and  in  some  cases  of  fever  they  damp  the  bed 
clothes.  Hazael,  aware  of  those  chilling  remedies 
being  usually  resorted  to,  might  have,  with  an 
honest  intention,  spread  a  refreshing  cover  over 
him  ;  or  Ben-hadad,  encouraged  by  the  report  of 
Elisha's  answer,  might  do  it  himself,  and  a  sudden 
chill  being  produced,  the  act  might  have  become 
unexpectedly  fatal.  Tlie  rapid  occurrence  of  the 
king's  death  and  immediate  burial  were  favourable 
to  Hazael's  instant  elevation  to  the  throne. 

16-28.— Jeiioeam's  Wicked  Reign. 

16.  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshapliat .  .  .  be- 
can  to  reign  —  (see  on  ch.  iii.  1.)  His  father 
resigned  the  throne  to  him  two  years  before  his 
death.  18.  daughter  of  Ahab— Athaliah,  through 
wliose  influence  Jehoram  introduced  the  worship 
of  Baal  and  many  other  evils  into  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  (see  2  Chr.  xxi.  2-20).  This  apostasy  would 
have  led  to  the  total  extinction  of  the  royal  family 
in  that  kingdom,  had  it  not  been  for  the  divine 
promise  to  David,  (2  Sam.  vii.)  A  national  chas- 
tisement, however,  was  inflicted  on  Judah  by  the 
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revolt  of  Edom,  which,  being  hitherto  governed 
by  a  tributary  ruler  (ch.  iii.  9;  1  Ki.  xxii.  47), 
erected  the  standard  of  independence  (see  on  2 
Chr.  xxi.  9). 

24.— Ahaziau  succeeds  him. 

24.  Ahaziah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead— (see 
on  2  Chr.  xxii.  1-6.) 

CHAP.  IX.  1-23.— Jeiiu  is  anointed. 

1.  Elisha  .  .  .  called  one  of  the  children  of  the 
prophets.  This  errand  referred  to  the  last  com- 
mission given  to  Elijah  in  Horeb  (1  Ki.  xix.  16). 
box  of  oil  [-^5,  called  a  "  vial,"  1  Sam.  x.  1,  and 
"horn,"  1  Sam.  xvi.  I;  Septuagint,  tov  (paKop, 
the  vessel,  in  the  shape  of  a  lentil.]  Bamoth- 
gilead — a  city  of  great  importance  to  the  He- 
brew people,  east  of  Jordan,  as  a  fortress  of 
defence  against  the  Syrians.  Jehoram  had  re- 
gained it  (ch.  viii.  29) ;  but  the  Israelitish  army 
was  still  encamped  there,  under  the  command  of 
Jehu.  2.  look  out  there  Jehu  the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi.  It  appears  from 
this  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Nimshi,  though 
in  a  loose  sense  he  is  commonly  styled  his  son 
(v.  20;  1  Ki.  xix.  13:  cf.  Matt.  i.  1).    carry  him  to 
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proclaimed  king. 


3  ^ inner  chamber;  then  ''take  the  box  of  oil,  and  pour  it  on  his  head,  and 
say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel.     Then 

4  open  the  door  and  fl'ee,  and  tarry  not.  So  the  young  man,  even  the 
young  man  the  prophet,  went  to  Ramoth-gilead. 

5  And  when  he  came,  behold,  the  captains  of  the  host  icere  sitting  ;  and 
he  said,  I  have  an  errand  to  thee,  0  captain.     And  Jehu  said.  Unto 

6  which  of  all  us?  And  he  said.  To  thee,  0  captain.  And  he  arose,  and 
went  into  the  house ;  and  he  poured  the  oil  on  his  head,  and  said  unto 
him,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I  have  anointed  thee  king  over 

7  the  people  of  the  Lord,  even  over  Israel.  And  thou  shalt  smite  the  house 
of  Ahab  thy  master,  that  -^I  may  avenge  the  blood  of  my  servants  the 
prophets,  and  the  blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  liORD,  ^at  the  hand  of 

8  Jezebel.  For  the  whole  house  of  Ahab  shall  perish:  and  ''I  will  cut  off 
from  Ahab  *him  that  pisseth  against  the  wall,  and  him  ■'that  is  shut  up 

9  and  left  in  Israel.  And  I  will  make  the  house  of  Ahab  like  the  house  of 
*  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  like  the  house  of  'Baasha  the  son  of 

10  Ahijah:  and  ™the  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  in  the  portion  of  Jezreel,  and 
there  shall  be  none  to  bury  her.     And  he  opened  the  door,  and  fled. 

1 1  Then  Jehu  came  forth  to  the  servants  of  his  lord :  and  one  said  unto 
him,  Is  all  well?  wherefore  came  'Hhis  vadid.  felloio  to  thee?     And  he  said 

12  unto  them,  Ye  know  the  man,  and  his  communication.  And  they  said. 
It  is  false;  tell  us  now.     And  he  said,  Thus  and  thus  spake  he  to  me, 

13  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel.  Then 
they  hasted,  and  "took  every  man  his  garment,  and  put  it  under  him  on 

14  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  blew  with  trumpets,  saying,  Jehu  ^is  king!  So 
Jehu  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Nimshi  conspired  against  Joram. 
(Now  Joram  had  kept  Ramoth-gilead,  he  and  all  Israel,  because  of  Hazael 

15  king  of  Syria:  but  ^king  ^ Joram  was  returned  to  be  healed  in  Jezreel  of 
the  wounds  which  the  Syrians  *had  given  him,  when  he  fought  with 
Hazael  king  of  Syria.) 

And  Jehu  said.  If  it  be  your  minds,  then  ^let  none  go  forth  nor  escape 
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an  inner  chamber  [nnna  ~nn,  a  chamber  within 
a  chamber  (see  on  1  Ki.  xx.  30) ;  Septuagint,  tU 
TO  TUfitiov  tv  TafLiito] — both  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  messenger  and  to  prevent  all  obstruc- 
tion in  the  execution  of  the  business.  3.  I  have 
anointed  thee  king  over  Israel.  This  was  only 
a  part  of  the  message,  the  full  announcement  of 
which  is  given,  vv.  7-10.  flee,  and  tarry  not  — 
for  fear  of  being  surprised  and  overtaken  by  the 
spies  or  servants  of  the  court.  4.  So  the  young 
man  .  .  .  went  to  Ramoth-gilead.  His  ready 
undertaking  of  this  delicate  and  hazardous 
mission  was  an  eminent  proof  of  his  piety  and 
obedience. 

5.  he  said,  I  have  an  errand  to  thee,  0  captain 
[I'^j'l',  prince,  leader;  Septuagint,  o  apx""^!  The 
words  used  here,  both  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  in 
the  Septuagint,  are  different  from  what  is  rendered 
"captain,"  v.  25.  The  act  of  anointing  being 
done  through  a  commissioned  iirophet  was  a 
divine  intimation  of  his  investiture  with  the 
sovereign  power  ;  but  it  was  sometimes  done  long 
prior  to  the  actual  possession  of  tlie  throne  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  13);  and  in  like  manner  the  commission  had 
in  this  instance  been  given  also  a  long  time  before 
to  Elijah,  who,  for  good  reasons,  left  it  in  charge 
to  Elisha,  and  he  waited  God's  time  and  command 
for  executing  it.  10.  in  the  portion  of  Jezreel— 
?'.  e.,  that  had  formerly  been  the  vineyard  of 
JMaboth. 

11.  Is  all  well?    Jehu's  attendants  knew  that 
the  stranger  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  prophets 
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by  his  garb,  gestures,  and  form  of  address  ;  and 
soldiers  like  them  very  readily  concluded  such 
persons  to  be  crack-brained,  not  only  from  the 
sordid  negligence  of  their  personal  appearance, 
and  their  open  contempt  of  the  world,  but  from 
the  religious  jiursuits  in  which  their  whole  lives 
were  spent,  and  the  grotesque  actions  which  they 
frequently  performed  (cf.  1  Sam.  xix.  24 ;  Jer. 
xxix.  26).  13.  hasted,  and  took  every  man  his 
garment.  The  upper  cloak,  which  they  spread  on 
the  ground  as  a  token  of  their  homage  to  their 
distinguished  commander  (Matt.  xxi.  7).  top  of 
the  stairs— from  the  room  where  the  prophet  had 
privately  anointed  Jehu.  That  general  returned  to 
join  his  brother  officers  in  the  public  apartment, 
who,  immediately  on  learning  his  destined  eleva- 
tion, conducted  him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading 
to  tlie  roof,  and  which  was  the  most  conspicuous 
jilace  of  an  Oriental  structure  that  could  be 
cliosen,  being  at  the  very  top  of  the  gate-bnildiiig, 
and  fully  in  view  of  the  people  and  military  in  the 
open  ground  in  front  of  the  building  (Kitto).  The 
liopularity  of  Jehu  with  the  army  thus  favoured 
the  designs  of  Providence  in  procuring  his  imme- 
diate and  enthusiastic  proclamation  as  king;  and 
the  top  of  tlie  stairs  was  taken  as  a  most  conve- 
nient substitute  for  a  throne.  14.  Joram  had 
kept  Ramoth-gilead -rather,  was  keeping,  guard- 
ing, or  besieging  it,  with  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
military  force  of  Israel,  which,  owing  to  his 
w'ounds  having  compelled  the  king's  retirement 
from  the  scene  of  action,  was  left  in  command  of 
Jehu. 
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17 


out  of  the  city  to  go  to  tell  it  in  Jezreel.  So  Jehii  rode  in  a  chariot,  and 
went  to  Jezreel;  for  Joram  lay  there.  And  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  was 
come  down  to  see  Joram.  And  there  stood  a  watchman  on  the  tower  in 
Jezreel,  and  he  spied  the  company  of  Jehu  as  he  came,  and  said,  I  see  a 
company.     And  Joram  said,  Take  an  horseman,  and  send  to  meet  them, 

18  and  let  him  say.  Is  it  peace?  So  there  went  one  on  horseback  to  meet 
him,  and  said.  Thus  saith  the  king,  Is  it  peace?  And  Jehu  said.  What 
hast  thou  to  do  with  peace?  turn  thee  behind  me.  And  the  watchman 
told,  saying.  The  messenger  came  to  them,  but  he  cometh  not  again. 

19  Then  he  sent  out  a  second  on  horseback,  which  came  to  them,  and  said. 
Thus  saith  the  king,  Is  it  peace?     And  Jehu  answered.  What  hast  thou 

20  to  do  with  peace?  turn  thee  behind  me.  And  the  watchman  told,  saying, 
He  came  even  unto  them,  and  cometh  not  again:  and  the  ^driving  is  like 
the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi;  for  he  driveth  ''furiously.  And 
Joram  said,  ^Make  ready.  And  his  .chariot  was  made  ready.  And 
*  Joram  king  of  Israel  and  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  went  out,  each  in  his 
chariot,  and  they  went  out  against  Jehu,  and  ^met  him  in  the  portion  of 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joram  saw  Jehu,  that  he  said,  Is  it  peace, 
Jehu?     And  he  answered.  What  peace,  'so  long  as  the  whoredoms  of  thy 

23  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchwafts  are  so  many?  And  Joram  turned  his 
hands,  and  fled,  and  said  to  AhaEiah,  T/iere  is  treachery,  0  Ahaziah. 

24  And  Jehu  ^*^drew  a  bow  with  his  full  strength,  and  smote  Jehoram  between 
his  arms,  and  the  arrow  went  out  at  his  heart,  and  ho  ^^  sunk  down  in  his 
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16.  So  Jehu  rode  in  a  chariot,  and  went  to 
Jezreel.  Full  of  ambitious  designs,  he  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  cross  the  Jordan  to  execute 
his  commission  on  the  house  of  Ahab.  17.  a 
watchman  on  the  tower  in  Jezreel  [^■j?Qn-'7p]. 
The  Migdol  was  distinguished  by  its  elevation  ; 
and  not  only  was  it  frequently  connected  with 
towers,  but  in  the  East  with  royal  residences. 
The  Hebrew  palaces,  besides  being  situated  on 
hills,  had  usually  towers  attached  to  them,  not 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  a  fine  prospect,  but  as 
posts  of  useful  observation.  A  sentinel  was 
always  stationed  there,  not  only  as  a  guard  of 
honoiir  to  the  king  in  time  of  peace,  but  to  pre- 
vent his  being  surprised  in  time  of  war.  The 
ancient  watch-tower  of  Jezreel  must  have  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  whole  region  eastward,  nearly 
down  to  the  Jordan.  Beth-shan  stands  on  a  rising- 
ground  about  six  or  seven  miles  distant  below  it, 
in  a  narrow  part  of  the  plain  ;  and  when  Jehu 
and  his  retinue  reached  that  point  between  Gilboa 
and  Beth-shan,  they  would  be  fully  descried  by 
the  watchman  on  the  tower,  a  report  being  made 
to  Joram  in  his  palace  below.  A  messenger  on 
horseback  is  quickly  despatched  down  into  the 
plain  to  meet  the  ambiguous  host,  and  question 
the  object  of  their  approach.  Is  it  peace?  The 
appearance  of  an  officer  from  the  camp  at  Ramoth 
naturally  caused  anxiety.  We  may  safely  assume 
that  this  messenger  would  meet  Jehu  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  or  more.  On  the  report 
made  of  his  being  detained,  and  turned  into  the 
rear  of  the  still  advancing  troops,  a  second  mes- 
senger is  in  like  manner  despatched,  who  would 
naturally  meet  Jehu  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  down  on  the  plain.  He  also  being 
turned  into  the  rear,  the  watchman  now  distinctly 
perceived  'the  driving  to  be  like  the  driving  of 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi;  for  he  driveth  furiously  ' 
[]'-.rrLi'3,  in  madness.  The  Septuagint  has  iv  TrapaX- 
Xdyij ;  but  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  ix.,  ch.  vi., 
sec.  3)  says,  'He  marched  slowly,  and  in  good 
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order.'  H.e  seems  to  have  been  attended  by  an 
escort  of  cavalry.  The  alarmed  monarch,  now 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  impending  danger, 
quickly  summons  his  forces  to  meet  the  crisis, 
and  accompanied  by  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  who 
had  come  to  enquire  respecting  his  uncle  Joram's 
wound,  the  two  sovereigns  ascend  their  chariots. 
21.  and  they  went  out  against  Jehu  [n^ip^,  to 
meet  Jehu  ;  Septuagint,  els  dTrni/xiV]— to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  his  journey,  whether  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  any  military  disaster,  or  if  he  harboured 
any  unlawful  design,  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  repressing  sedition.  As  the  two  monarchs 
were  driving  out,  Jehu,  who  continued  advancing 
with  impetuous  onset,  quickly  ascended  from  the 
plain  up  the  steep  northern  sides  of  the  site  on 
which  Jezreel  stood,  and  met  [int<y?p:i,  found]  him 
(the  king)  in  '  the  portion  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite.' 
22.  When  Joram  saw  Jehu ,  ,  .  he  said,  Is  it 
peace,  Jehu  ?  Till  that  moment  Joram  had  no 
apprehension  of  danger ;  but  the  defiant  tone  of 
Jehu,  the  obloquy  cast  upon  the  king's  mother, 
and  the  outburst  of  national  indignation  against 
her  foul  idolatries,  which  through  him  was  about 
to  discharge  itself,  showed  at  once  both  the  nature 
and  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  {"^W  ''>^^\-<  whoredoms 
(spiritually),  idolatries ;  D'SK-'p,  sorceries  ;  Septua- 
gint, (t)apnaKa].  23.  Joram  turned  his  hands— 
i.  e.,  the  reins  of  his  chariot-steed,  and  exclaiming 
to  his  royal  comi)anion,  'Treason!'  prepared  for 
flight  homeward.  24.  Jehu  drew  a  how  with  his 
full  strength  [nrj?.?  it  n^";,  filled  his  hand  with 
the  bow]— i.  e.,  drew  it  out  to  its  utmost  bent,  to 
give  greater  impetus  to  the  arrow  (cf.  Zech.  ix, 
13).  and  smote  Jehoram  between  his  arms  [Sep- 
tuagint, ava  fjL£(Toi>  Tuiv  Ppa-)(i.6voiv  aurov,  betwixt 
the  shoulders].  Many  of  the  ancient  chariots  were 
open  behind.  The  king  was  wounded  in  the  heart, 
and  expired  immediately.— All  well-informed  and 
observant  travellers  have  been  impressed  with  the 
manifest  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian ;  the  loca- 
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25  chariot.  Then  said  Jehu  to  Bidkar  his  captain,  Take  up,  and  cast  him 
in  the  portion  of  the  field  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite :  for  remember  how 
that,  when  I  and  thou  rode  together  after  Ahab  his  father,  *the  Lord  laid 

26  this  burden  upon  him ;  surely  I  have  seen  yesterday  the  ^- blood  of  Naboth, 
and  the  blood  of  his  sons,  saith  the  Lord;  and  4  will  requite  thee  in  this 
^^plat,  saith  the  Lord.  Now  therefore  take  and  cast  him  into  the  plat 
of  ground,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

27  But  when  Ahaziah  the  king  of  Judah  saw  this,  he  fled  by  the  way  of 
the  garden  house.  And  Jehu  followed  after  him,  and  said.  Smite  him 
also  in  the  chariot.     And  they  did  so  at  the  going  up  to  Gur,  which  is  by 

28  Ibleam:  and  he  fled  to  "Megiddo,  and  died  there.  And  his  servants 
carried  him  in  a  chariot  to  Jerusalem,  and  buried  him  in  his  sepulchre 

29  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David.  And  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Joram 
the  son  of  Ahab  began  Ahaziah  to  reign  ^*over  Judah. 

30  And  when  Jehu  was  come  to  Jezreel,  Jezebel  heard  of  it;  "and  she 
^^  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head,  and  looked  out  at  a  window. 

31  And  as  Jehu  entered  in  at  the  gate,  she  said,  ^'Had  Zirari  peace,  who  slew 

32  his  master?  And  he  lifted  up  his  face  to  the  window,  and  said.  Who  is 
on  my  side?  who?     And  there  looked  out  to  him  two  or  three  ^''eunuchs. 

33  And  he  said,  Throw  her  down.  So  they  threw  her  down:  and  some  of 
her  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  wall,  and  on  the  horses:  and  he  trode  her 

34  under  foot.  And  when  he  was  come  in,  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  said. 
Go,  see  now  ^this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her;  for  ^she  is  a  king's 

35  daughter.     And  they  went  to  bury  her;  but  they  found  no  more  of  her 

36  than  the  skull,  and  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  her  hands.     Wherefore 
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lities  and  distances  being  such  as  seem  naturally 
to  be  required  by  the  incidents  related,  affording 
just  time  for  the  transactions  to  have  occurred  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  recorded.  25.  Tlien 
said  Jehu  to  Bidkar  Ms  captain  [li^na,  contrac- 
tion for  ip!!"].?,  son  of  stabbing ;  n»'?r',  third  man 
(see  on  Exod.  xiv.  7;  xv.  1);  Septuagint,  -rov  Tpirr- 
TUTijir  auTou].  remember  how  that,  when  I  and 
thou  rode  together  after  Ahab  his  father  [D'jph 
'?."!<  DHOV,  riding  in  yoke,  pair-wise,  behind 
Ahab  ;  Septuagint,  e7n^r£/'i)/^-o'T6S  i-jrl  '(,tuyii  6tri<T<o ; 
Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  ix.,  cli.  vi.,  sec.  3),  as 
we  sat  behind  in  the  chariot  of  Alsab.]  cast  him 
in  the  portion  of  the  field,  &c.— according  to  the 
doom  pronounced  by  Divine  authority  on  Ahab 
(I  Kl  xxi.  19),  but  which  on  his  repentance  was 
deferred,  to  be  executed  on  his  son.  26.  the 
blood  of  Nabotli,  and  the  blood  of  his  sons. 
Although  their  death  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, it  is  plahily  implied  iu  the  confiscation 
of  his  property  (see  on  1  Ki.  xxi.  16).  I  will 
requite  thee  in  this  plat.  It  was  not  from  any 
]ireconcerted  design  on  the  part  of  Jehu  that  the 
descendants  of  Ahab  were  killed  iu  the  very  place 
where  the  blood  of  Naboth  had  been  wickedly 
shed;  for  he  unexpectedly  met  Joram  in  the 
portion  of  Naboth.  Jehu  put  his  captain  in  mind 
of  the  prophecy,  and  it  seems  from  his  men- 
tioning it,  to  have  remained,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  years,  as  vividly  impressed  on  his 
own  memory  as  on  the  day  when  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  prophet  was  uttered. 

27-35.— Ahaziah  is  slain. 

27.  Ahaziah — was  grand-nepliew  to  king  Joram, 
and  great-grandson  to  king  Ahab.  Jehu  .  .  .  said, 
Smite  hira  also  in  the  chariot.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  vengeance  threatened  was  brought  on 
the  house  of  Ahab  at  the  very  time  that  the  king 
of  Judah  was  on  a  visit  to  Joram,  that  he  might 
partake  of  the  punishment,  as  being  a  descendant 
of  the  wicked  Alip.b.  It  was  by  an  unexpected 
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concurrence  of  circumstances  that  this  took  place. 
Joram  having  been  wounded  iu  fighting  against 
the  Syrians  at  Eamah,  it  was  j^rovidentially 
ordered  that  he  should  go  to  Jezreel  rather  than 
to  Samaria,  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds.  Thither 
his  relative  Ahaziah  had  come  to  visit  him,  wliile 
lying  disabled  in  that  place.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Jehu  fixed  on  this  time  from  a  wish  to 
include  the  king  of  Judah  in  the  i^unishment  of 
Ahab's  family.  It  does  not  even  appear  that 
Jehu  was  aware  of  Ahaziah's  being  tlien  at  Jez- 
reel. AH  was  the  result  of  God's  immutable 
liurpose,  and  accomplished  by  a  wonderful  opera- 
tion of  His  providence.  Ibleam— near  Megiddo, 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11 ;  Judg.  i. 
27),  and  Gur  was  an  adjoining  hill. 

30.  Jezebel  .  .  .  painted  her  face  [n'.rj?,  her 
eyes;  "^'Q?,  in  the  painting ;  'put  her  eyes  in  the 
painting,'  according  to  a  custom  universal  in  the 
East  amongst  women,  of  staining  the  eyelids  witli 
stibium,  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  a  black 
powder,  mixed  with  oil,  called  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Persia,  koJd,  and  applied  with  a  small  brush 
or  blunt  probe  of  wood,  ivory,  or  silver,  on  the 
border,  so  that  by  this  dark  liniment  on  the 
edge,  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow  is  darkened  and 
elongated,  the  largeness  as  well  as  the  lustre  of 
the  eye  itself  was  thought  to  be  increased,  and 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  countenance  supposed 
to  be  heightened  by  the  effects  of  contrast.  This 
practice  existed  in  early  times,  as  is  proved  by 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt  and  the  kohl 
vessels  and  probes  found  in  the  tombs  (Lnnes 
'Egypt,'  i.,  42:  cf.  Job  xlii.  14;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  40:  Xenophon,  'Gyrop.,'i.,  15;  Pliny,  'Na- 
tural History,'  xi.,  37;  Juvenal,  'Satires,'  ii.,  93). 
Jezebel's  object  was,  by  her  royal  attire,  not  to 
captivate,  but  to  overawe  Jehu.  35.  found  no 
more  of  her  than  the  skull,  &c.  The  dog  has  a 
rooted  aversion  to  prey  on  the  human  hands  and 
feet.   On  Jehu's  assumption  of  the  royal  authority, 
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Allah's  seventh) 

tliey  came  again,  and  told  him.     And  he  said,  This  is  the  word  of  the 

Lord,  which  lie  spake  ^^by  his  servant  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying,  'In 
37  the  portion  of  Jezreel  shall  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel:  and  the  carcase 

of  Jezebel  shall  be  "as  dung  upon  the  face  of  the  field  in  the  portion  of 

Jezreel;  so  that  tliey  shall  not  say.  This  is  Jezebel. 
10      AND  Ahab  had  seventy  sons  in  Samaria.    And  Jehu  wrote  letters,  and 

sent  to  Samaria,  unto  the  "rulers  of  Jezreel,  to  the  elders,  and  to  Hhem 

2  that  brought  up  Ahab's  children,  saying.  Now  as  ''soon  as  this  letter 
Cometh  to  you,  seeing  your  master's  sons  are  with  you,  and  there  are  with 

3  you  chariots  and  horses,  a  fenced  city  also,  and  armour;  look  even  out 
the  best  and  meetest  of  your  master's  sons,  and  set  him  on  his  father's 

4  throne,  and  fight  for  your  master's  house.  But  they  were  exceedingly 
afraid,  and  said.  Behold,  ''two  kings  stood  not  before  him:  how  then  shall 

5  we  stand  ?  And  he  tliat  icas  over  the  house,  and  he  that  was  over  the 
city,  the  elders  also,  and  the  bringers-up  of  the  children,  sent  to  Jehu, 
saying.  We  '^are  thy  servants,  and  will  do  all  that  thou  shalt  bid  us;  we 
will  not  make  any  king:  do  thou  that  which  is  good  in  thine  eyes. 

6  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  the  second  time  to  them,  saying.  If  ye  be  ^mine, 
and  if  ye  will  hearken  unto  my  voice,  take  ye  the  heads  of  the  men  your 
master's  ^sons,  and  come  to  me  to  Jezreel  by  to-morrow  this  time.  Now 
the  king's  sons,  being  seventy  persons,  were  with  the  great  men  of  the  city, 

7  which  brought  them  up.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  letter  came  to 
them,  that  they  took  the  king's  sons,  and  -^slew  seventy  persons,  and  put 

8  their  heads  in  baskets,  and  sent  him  them  to  Jezreel.  And  there  came  a 
messenger,  and  told  him,  saying.  They  have  brought  the  heads  of  the 
king's  sons.     And  he  said.  Lay  ye  them  in  two  heaps  at  the  entering  in 
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lie  commanded  the  palace  attendauts  of  Jezebel  to 
throw  her  out  of  the  open  lattice  from  which  .she 
was  observing  the  entrance  of  the  regicide.  Hav- 
ing spent  some  time  in  taking  refreshments,  he 
began  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  day,  particu- 
larly the  tragic  end  of  Jezebel,  and  apprehending 
that  he  had  treated  lier  with  an  indignity  unbe- 
coming her  royal  rank,  he  gave  orders  that  her 
remains  should  receive  a  burial  suitable  to  the 
station  of  one  who  had  been  the  daughter,  wife, 
and  mother  of  a  king.  But  his  servants,  on 
approaching  the  scene  of  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
"found  no  more  of  her  than  tlie  skull,  and  the 
feet,  and  the  palms  of  her  hands."  It  is  evident 
from  the  history  that  Jehu  had  no  design  to 
cooperate  in  the  confirmation  of  prophecy.  For 
till  he  received  this  information,  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  her. 
Then,  indeed,  it  occurred  to  his  mind. 

36,  37.— Jezebel  eaten  by  Dogs. 

36.  he  said,  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord— (see 
on  1  Ki.  xxi.  2.3. )  Jehu's  statement,  however,  was 
not  a  literal,  but  a  paraphrased  quotation  of 
Elijah's  prophecy. 

CHAP.  X.  1-17.— Jehtt  causes  Seventy  op 
Ahab's  Children  to  be  beheaded. 

1.  Ahab  had  seventy  sons  in  Samaria.  As  it 
appears  {v.  13)  that  grandsons  are  included,  it  is 
probable  that  this  number  comprehended  the 
whole  posterity  of  Ahab.  Their  being  all  as- 
sembled in  that  capital  might  arise  from  their 
being  left  there  on  the  king's  departure  for 
Eamoth-gilead,  or  from  their  taking  refuge  in 
some  of  the  strongholds  of  that  city  on  the  news 
of  Jehu's  conspiracy.  Jehu  wrote  letters,  and 
sent  to  Samaria,  unto  the  rulers  of  Jezreel.    [The 

Septuagint  has  Trpos  -roiis  apyovTa's  ^tt/xnfieLa?, 
which  is  probably  the  correct  reading.]  It  may 
be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  Jehu's  letters  that 
tlieir  first  intention  was  to  select  the  fittest  of 
the  royal  family  and  set  him  up  as  king:  or 
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perhaps  this  challenge  of  Jehu  was  designed  as  a 
stroke  of  policy  on  his  part  to  elicit  their  views, 
and  try  whether  they  were  inclined  to  be  pacific 
or  hostile.  The  bold  character  of  the  man,  and 
the  rapid  success  of  his  conspiracy  terrified  the 
civic  authorities  of  Samaria  and  Jezreel  into  sub- 
mission. 5.  he  that  was  over  the  house— the 
governor  or  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  the 
bringers-up  of  the  children.  Anciently,  and 
still,  also,  in  many  Eastern  countries,  thepriucipal 
grandees  were  charged  with  the  support  and 
education  of  the  royal  princes.  This  involved  a 
heavy  expense,  which  they  were  forced  to  bear, 
but  for  which  they  endeavoured  to  find  some  com- 
pensation in  the  advantages  of  their  connection 
with  the  court. 

6.  take  ye  the  heads  of  the  men  your  mas- 
ter's sons.  The  barbarous  practice  of  a  successful 
usurper  slaughtering  all  wlio  may  have  claim  to 
the  throne,  has  been  frequently  exemplified  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  histories  of  the  East.  8.  Lay 
ye  them  in  two  heaps,  &c.  The  exhibition  of 
the  heads  of  enemies  in  the  East  in  ancient  times 
always  was  considered  a  glorious  trophy.  Some- 
times a  pile  of  heads  was  erected  at  the  gate  of 
the  palace,  and  a  head  of  peculiarly  striking 
appearance  selected  to  grace  the  summit  of  the 
pyramid.  On  the  sculptures  at  Khorsabad,  Kou- 
yunjik,  and  Nimroud,  eunuchs  are  seen  collecting 
the  heads  of  the  slain,  and  writing  down  the 
number  ('Nineveh  and  its  Remains,'  ii.,  p.  377)- 
This  mode  of  reckonin^the  loss  of  an  enemy  was 
long  practised  in  the  East ;  but  the  Egyptians 
generally  counted  by  hands,  and  Saul,  at  least  in 
one  instance,  fixed  upon  another  part  of  the  body 
as  a  trophy  (1  Sam.  xviii.  25,  27).  The  heads  of 
Ahaziah^s  brethren  are  described  as^  piled  up  in 
two  heaps  at  the  entrance  gate  of  Samaria;  and 
such  trophies  are  still  laid  at  the  gates  of  Eastern 
cities.  At  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Saltan  s 
palace  in  Constantinople  there  are  niches  appro- 
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9  of  the  gate  until  the  morning.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  that 
he  went  out,  and  stood,  and  said  to  all  tlie  people.  Ye  be  righteous :  behold, 
^I  consi^ired  against  my  master,  and  slew  him;  but  who  slew  all  these? 

10  Know  now  that  there  shall  ''fall  unto  the  earth  nothing  of  the  w^ord 
of  the  Lord,  which  the  Lord  spake  concerning  the  house  of  Ahab:  for 

11  the  Lord  hath  done  that  which  he  spake  ^by  his  servant  Elijah.  So 
Jehu  slew  all  that  remained  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  Jezreel,  and  all  his 
great  men,  and  his  *  kinsfolks,  and  his  ^priests,  until  he  left  him  none 
remaining. 

12  And  he  arose  and  departed,  and  came  to  Samaria:  and  as  he  teas  at 

13  the  ^shearing  house  in  the  way,  Jehu  ^met  •'with  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah 
king  of  Judah,  and  said.  Who  are  ye?  And  they  answered.  We  ai-e  the 
brethren  of  Ahaziah;  and  we  go  down  ''to  salute  the  children  of  the  king 

14  and  the  children  of  the  queen.  And  he  said.  Take  them  alive.  And 
they  took  them  alive,  and  slew  them  at  the  pit  of  the  shearing  house, 
even  two  and  forty  men ;  neither  left  he  any  of  them. 

15  And  when  he  was  departed  thence,  he  ^lighted  on  ^'Jehonadab  the  son 
of  'Rechab  coming  to  meet  him ;  and  he  ^saluted  him,  and  said  to  him, 
Ls  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart?  And  Jehonadab 
answered,  It  is.     If  it  be,  '"give  me  thine  hand.     And  he  gave  him  his 

16  hand;  and  he  took  him  up  to  him  into  the  chariot.  And  he  said.  Come 
with  me,  and  see  my  "zeal  for  the  Lord.  So  they  made  him  ride  in  his 
chariot. 

17  And  when  he  came  to  Samaria,  "he  slew  all  that  remained  unto  Ahab 
in  Samaria,  till  he  had  ^^  destroyed  him,  according  to  the  saying  of  the 
Lord,  ^ which  he  spake  to  Elijah. 
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priated  to  this  purpose ;  but  when  there  is  a 
large  number  of  beads,  two  pyramids  are  formed 
of  them  at  each  side  of  the  gate.  The  same  prac- 
tice prevails  extensively  throughout  Asia,  par- 
ticularly in  Persia.  Oriental  conquerors,  ambitious 
of  a  permanent  monument  of  glory,  sometimes 
erect  pillars,  or  triumphal  arches,  which  are  inlaid 
at  the  arches,  or  other  conspicuous  parts,  with 
beads  of  the  king  or  generals  of  the  enemy. 
Several  of  these  pillars  exist  in  Turkey  and 
Persia,  particularly  in  the  gateways  of  Bagdad, 
where  such  monuments  were  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period  raised  with  the  heads  of  200  Khe- 
zail  Arabs,  captured  by  the  pasha.  Such  bar- 
barous usages  are  revolting  to  humanity  ;  but  we 
need  not  wonder  at  their  prevalence  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  East,  when  we  remember 
that  almost  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  gibbeting  the  corpses  of  criminals  was 
practised  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  9.  said 
to  all  the  people,  Ye  be  righteous,  &c.  A  great 
concourse  was  assembled  to  gaze  on  this  novel 
and  ghastly  spectacle.  The  speech  which  Jehu 
addressed  to  the  spectators  was  artfully  framed 
to  impress  their  minds  with  the  idea  that  so 
wholesale  a  massacre,  done  without  his  order  or 
connivance,  was  the  secret  result  of  the  Divine 
judgment  denounced  on  the  house  of  Ahab;  and 
the  effect  of  it  was  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
hearing,  without  horror,  of  a  similar  revolting 
tragedy  which  was  soon  after  perpetrated — viz., 
the  extinction  of  all  the  influential  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  dynasty  of  Ahab,  including 
those  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah. 

12.  at  tlie  shearing  house  [o'jj'nn  np»-n'3]— 
bouse  of  shepherds  binding  (shearing)  sheep ;  or  it 
may  be  a  proper  name,  ]3eth-heked-rohira.  13. 
We  are  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah— i.  e. ,  not  full, 
but  step-brothers,  sons  of  Jehoram  by  various 
concubines.  Ignorant  of  the  revolution  that  had 
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taken  place,  they  were  travelling  to  Samaria  on  a 
visit  to  their  royal  relatives  of  Israel,  when  they 
were  seized  and  put  to  death  from  the  apprehen- 
sion that  they  might  probably  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  party  that  still  remained  faithful 
in  their  allegiance  to  Ahab's  dynasty,  chil- 
dren of  the  queen— z.  e.,  of  the  queen-mother,  or 
regent,  Jezebel.  14.  slew  them  at  the  pit  of  the 
shearing  house  [ni^-'pf^]— at  the  pit  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
20)  of  Beth-heked-rohim. 

15.  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab— (see  on  1 
Chr.  ii.  55.)  A  person  who,  from  his  piety  and 
simple  primitive  manner  of  life  (Jer.  xxxv.),  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  possessed  great  influence  in 
the  country.  Jehu  saw  in  a  moment  the  advan- 
tage that  his  cause  would  gain  from  the  friendship 
and  countenance  of  this  venerable  man  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  accordingly  paid  him  the 
distinguished  attention  of  inviting  him  to  a  seat 
in  his  chariot,  give  me  thine  hand — not  simply 
to  aid  him  in  getting  up,  but  for  a  far  more  signi- 
ficant and  important  purpose,  the  giving,  or 
rather  joining  hands,  being  the  recognized  mode 
of  striking  a  league  or  covenant  (cf.  Prov.  vi.  1; 
xi.  15),  as  well  as  of  testifying  fealty  to  a  new 
sovereign  ;  accordingly,  'it  is  said'  he  (Jehonadab) 
gave  hiiu  (Jehu)  his  hand.  16.  he  said,  Come 
.  .  .  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord.  It  was 
Jehu's  policy,  by  extirpating  the  Baal  idolatry,  to 
reestablish  the  calf-symbols ;  and  he  boasts  of 
making  him  by  such  a  course  a  zealot  for  the 
honour  of  Jehovah.  This  is  a  confirmation  of 
what  was  said  respecting  Jeroboam's  innovation 
(see  on  1  Ki.  xii.  28-30),  that  _'  the  defection  of 
Israel  did  not  consist  in  rejecting  Jehovah  as  a 
false  god,  or  in  renouncing  the  law  of  Moses  as  a 
false  religion,  but  in  joining  foreign  worship  and 
idolatrous  ceremonies  to  the  ritual  of  the  true 
God'  {Warburton,  'Divine  Legation,'  b.  v., 
sec.  3). 
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the  worshippers  of  Baal. 


18  And  Jehu  gathered  all  the  people  together,  and  said  nnto  them,  'Ahab 

19  served  Baal  a  little,  but  Jehu  shall  serve  him  much.  Now  therefore  call 
unto  me  all  ^  the  prophets  of  Baal,  all  his  servants,  and  all  his  priests ; 
let  none  be  wanting;  for  I  have  a  great  sacrifice  to  do  to  Baal:  whosoever 
shall  be  wanting,  he  shall  not  live.     But  Jehu  did  it  in  subtilty,  to  the 

20  intent  that  he  might  destroy  the  worshippers  of  Baal.     And  Jehu  said, 

21  ^0  Proclaim  a  solemn  assembly  for  Baal.  And  they  proclaimed  it.  And 
Jehu  sent  through  all  Israel ;  and  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal  came,  so 
that  there  was  not  a  man  left  that  came  not.  And  they  came  into  the 
'  house  of  Baal ;  and  the  house  of  Baal  was  ^^full  from  one  end  to  another. 

22  And  he  said  unto  him  that  ims  over  the  vestry.  Bring  forth  vestments 
for  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal.     And  he  brought  them  forth  vestments. 

23  And  Jehu  went,  and  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  into  the  house  of 
Baal,  and  said  unto  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Search,  and  look  that  there 
be  here  with  you  none  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  but  the  worshippers 

24  of  Baal  only.  And  when  they  went  in  to  offer  sacrifices  and  burnt  offer- 
ings, Jehu  appointed  fourscore  men  without,  and  said,  i/any  of  the  men 
whom  I  have  brought  into  your  hands  escape,  he  that  letteth  him  go,  "his 
life  shall  he  for  the  life  of  him. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  an  end  of  offering  the 
burnt  offering,  that  Jehu  said  to  the  guard  and  to  the  captains.  Go  in 
and  slay  them;  let  nane  come  forth.  And  they  smote  them  with  ^^the 
edge  of  the  sword;    and   the  guard  and  the  captains  cast  them  out, 

26  and  went  to  the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal.     And  they  brought  forth  the 

27  ^3  images  out  of  the  house  of  Baal,  and  burned  them.  And  they  brake 
down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake  down  the  house  of  Baal,  and  ^made 
it  a  draught  house  unto  this  day. 

28,      Thus  Jehu  destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel.     Howbeit  from  the  sins  of 

29  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  Jehu  departed  not 
from  after  them,  to  wit,  ^the  golden  calves  that  tcere  in  Beth-el,  and  that 
icere  in  Dan. 

30  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jehu,  Because  thou  hast  done  well  in  execut- 
ing that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes,  and  hast  done  unto  the  house  of 
Ahab  according  to  all  that  icas  in  mine  heart,  "^thy  children  of  the  fourth 

31  generation  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  But  Jehu  ^*took  no  ^heed 
ito  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  all  his  heart;  for  he 
departed  not  from  ^  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  which  made  Israel  to  sin. 
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18-29.— He  destroys  the  Wokshippers  of 
Baal. 

19.  call  unto  me  all  the  prophets  of  Baal.  The 
votaries  of  Baal  are  here  classified  under  the  several 
titles  of  prophets,  priests,  and  servants,  or  worship- 
pers generally.  They  might  be  easily  convened 
into  one  spacious  temple,  as  their  number  had  been 
greatly  diminished  both  by  the  influential  minis- 
trations of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  also  from  the 
late  king  Joram's  neglect  and  discontinuance  of 
the  worship.  Jehu's  appointment  of  a  solemn 
sacrifice  in  honour  of  Baal,  and  a  summons  to  all 
hia  worshippers  to  join  in  its  celebration,  was  a 
deep-laid  plot,  which  he  had  resolved  upon  for 
their  extinction.  It  was  done,  however,  not  from 
religious,  but  purely  political  motives,  because  he 
believed  that  the  existence  and  interests  of  the 
Baalites  were  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
dynasty  of  Ahab,  and  because  he  hoped  that  by 
their  extermination  he  would  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  the  far  larger  and  more  influential  party 
who  worshipped  God  in  Israel.  Jehonadab's  con- 
currence must  have  been  given  in  the  belief  of  his 
being  actuated  solely  by  the  highest  principles  of 
piety  and  zeal.  22.  Bring  forth  vestments.  The 
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priests  of  Baal  were  clad,  probably,  in  robes  of 
white  byssus  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  func- 
tions of  their  office,  and  these  were  kept  under 
the  care  of  an  officer,  in  a  particular  wardrobe  of 
Baal's  temple.  This  treacherous  massacre,  and 
the  means  taken  to  accomplish  it,  are  paralleled 
by  the  slaughter  of  the  Janissaries  and  other 
terrible  tragedies  in  the  modern  history  of  the 
East. 

29.  Howbeit  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam.  Jehu 
had  no  intention  of  carrying  his  zeal  for  the  Lord 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  as  he  considered  it 
impolitic  to  encourage  his  subjects  to  travel  to 
Jerusalem,  he  re-established  the  symbolic  wor- 
shipof  the  calves.  Had  Jehu  resolved  on  putting 
the  law  into  execution  against  idolaters  (Deut. 
xvii.  2-5),  instead  of  adopting  the  deceptive,  cruel 
part  he  did,  he  would  have  acted  the  part  of  a 
constitutional  king;  and  had  he,  in  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  prosecuted  the  work  of  religious 
reformation  thus  begun  by  demolishing  images, 
and  restoring  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  it  is 
probable  that  the  national  degeneracy  might  have 
been  arrested,  or  at  least  retarded;  but  he  deemed 
it  expedient  to  follow  the  policy  of  Jeroboam  lu 
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32  In  those  days  the  Lord  began  ^^to  cut  Israel  short :  and  "Hazael  smote 

33  tliem  in  all  the  coasts  of  Israel;  from  Jordan  ^"eastward,  all  the  land  of 
Gilead,  the  Gadites,  and  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Manassites,  from  Aroer, 
which  is  by  the  river  Anion,  ^^even  *  Gilead  and  Bashan. 

34  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehu,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  all  his  might, 
are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 

35  And  Jehu  slept  with  his  fathers:  and  they  buried  him  in  Samaria.     And 

36  Jehoahaz  his  sou  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  ^^the  time  that  Jehu  reigned 
over  Israel  in  Samaria  teas  twenty  and  eight  years. 

AND  when  '^Athaliah  ''the  mother  of  Ahaziah  saw  that  her  son  was 
dead,  she  arose  and  destroyed  all  the  ^  seed  royal.  But  ^ Jehosheba,  the 
daughter  of  king  Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,  took  ^Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah, 
and  stole  him  from  among  the  king's  sons  ichich  icere  slain ;  and  they  hid 
him,  eten  him  and  his  nurse,  in  the  bed-chamber  from  Athaliah,  so  that 
he  was  not  slain.  And  he  was  with  her  hid  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  six 
years:  and  Athaliah  did  ''reign  over  the  land. 

And  ''the  seventh  year  Jehoiada  sent  and  fetched  the  rulers  over 
hundreds,  with  the  captains  and  the  guard,  and  brought  them  to  him  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  made  a  covenant  with  them,  and  took  an  oath 
of  them  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  showed  them  the  king's  son.  And 
he  commanded  them,  saying.  This  is  the  thing  that  ye  shall  do;  A  third 
part  of  you  that  enter  in  *on  the  sabbath  shall  even  be  keepers  of  the 
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reviviug  the  calf-symbols  at  Eeth-el  aud  Dan,  and 
in  so  doing,  he  showed  himself  unequal  to  the 
demands  of  the  time ;  he  failed  to  realize  the  ends 
for  which  he  had  been  anointed  king. 

32.  In  those  days  the  Lord  began  to  cut  Israel 
short.  The  national  calamities  to  which  allusion 
is  made  were  occasioned,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
cause  about  to  be  mentioned.  Jehu,  shortly  after 
his  obtaining  possession  of  the  Israelitish  throne, 
thought  to  strengthen  his  interests  by  courting 
alliance  with  Assyria;  and  accordingly  he  sent 
presents  to  Divanubara,  who,  according  to  Sir  H. 
liawlinson,  was  at  that  time  the  reigning  monarch. 
This  movement  of  Jehu  gave  deep  umbrage  to  his 
northern  neighbour,  Hazael,  the  king  of  Syria, 
who,  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  Assyrian 
rulers  in  his  vicinity,  declared  war  against  Jehu ; 
and  by  many  successful  attacks  on  the  outlying 
provinces  of  Israel,  made  serious  inroads  on  the 
territory  of  that  kingdom  (see  on  ch.  xiv.  25).  That 
the  king  of  Assyria  received  tribute  from  Jehu 
is  well  known  from  the  black  obelisk,  where  he 
is  called  'son  of  Khiimri'  (Omri).  Jehu  might 
have  been  descended  from  Omri  on  the  mother's 
side.  But  the  subsequent  discovery  of  a  short 
inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  king  of  Assyria, 
proves  that  Jehu  sent  tribute  to  Assyria  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  But  w'hether 
this  was  the  first  time  or  not  is  not  said.  The 
inscription  on  the  Nimroud  obelisk,  which  con- 
tains a  representation  of  Israelites  bringing  tribute 
to  Shalmaneser  II.,  bears  to  be  from  Jehu,  'sou 
of  Omri' — i.  e.,  descended  from  the  founder  of 
Samaria ;  and  the  tribute  consisted  of  gold  aud 
silver  specie,  together  with  vases,  rings,  seals, 
and  other  articles  of  manufacture  iu  the  precious 
metals. 

CHAP.  XI.  1-3.— Jehoash  saved  from  Atha- 
liah's  Massacre. 

1.  Athaliah— (see  on  2  Chr.  xxii.  2.)  She  had 
possessed  great  influence  over  her  son,  who,  by 
her  counsels,  had  ruled  in  the  spirit  of  the  house 
of  Ahab.  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal— all  con- 
nected with  the  royal  family  who  might  have 
urged  a  claim  on  the  throne,  and  who  had  escaped 
the  murderous  hands  of  Jehu  (2  Chr.  xxL  2-4; 
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xxii.  1;  ch.  x.  13,  14).  This  massacre  she  was 
incited  to  perpetrate,  partly  from  a  determination 
not  to  let  IDavid's  family  outlive  her's— partly  as 
a  measure  of  self-defeuce,  to  secure  herself  against 
the  violence  of  Jehu,  who  was  bent  on  destroying 
the  whole  of  Ahab's  posterity,  to  which  she  be- 
longed (ch.  viii.  18-26) ;  but  chiefly  from  personal 
ambition  to  rule,  and  a  desire  to  establish  the 
worship  of  Baal.  Such  was  the  sad  fruit  of  the 
unec[ual  alliance  between  the  son  of  the  pious 
Jehoshaphat  and  a  daughter  of  the  idolatrous  and 
wicked  house  of  Ahab,  Athaliah's  horrid  policy 
of  'destroying  all  the  seed  royal'  was  carried  on 
till  lately  at  Constantinople,  and  is  still  practised 
at  Bokhara  (Joseph  IFoZi^'s 'Missionary  Labours,' 
p.  493).  2.  Jehosheha— or  Jehoshabeath  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  11).  daughter  of  king  Joram— not  by  Atha- 
liah, but  by  a  secondary  wife,  stole  him  from 
among  the  king's  sons  which  were  slain— either 
from  among  the  corpses,  he  being  considered  dead, 
or  out  of  the  palace  nursery,  hid  him  ...  in  the 
bed-chamber— for  the  use  of  the  priests,  which 
was  in  some  part  of  the  temple  {v.  3),  and  of  which 
Jehoiada  and  his  wife  had  the  sole  charge.  What 
is  called,  however,  the  bed-chamber  in  the  East 
is  not  the  kind  of  apartment  that  we  understand 
by  the  name,  but  a  small  closet,  into  which  are 
flung  during  the  day  the  mattresses  and  pther 
bedding  materials  spread  on  the  floors  or  divans 
of  the  sitting-rooms  at  night.  Such  a  'cham- 
ber of  beds,'  or  a  lumber-room,  was  well  suited  to 
be  a  convenient  place  for  the  recovery  of  his 
wounds,  and  a  hiding-place  for  the  royal  infant 
and  his  nurse. 

4-12.— He  is  made  King. 

4.  And  the  seventh  year— viz.,  of  the  reign  of 
Athaliah  and  the  rescue  of  Jehoash.  Jehoiada 
sent  and  fetched  the  rulers,  &c.  He  could 
scarcely  have  obtained  such  a  general  convocation 
except  at  the  time,  or  on  pretext,  of  a  public 
and  solemn  festival.  Having  revealed  to  them 
the  secret  of  the  young  king's  preservation,  and 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  them  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  tyrant,  he  then  arranged  with  them 
the  plan  and  time  of  carrying  their  plot  into  ex- 
ecution, (see  on  2  Chr.  xxii.  10-12;  xxiii.)   The  con- 
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6  watch  of  the  king's  house;  and  a  third  part  shall  be  at  the  gate  of  Sur; 
and  a  third  part  at  the  gate  behind  the  guard:  so  shall  ye  keep  the  watch 

7  of  the  house,  *that  it  be  not  broken  down.  And  two  ^parts  of  all  you 
that  go  forth  on  the  sabbath,  even  they  shall  keep  the  watch  of  the  house 

8  of  the  Lord  about  the  king.  And  ye  shall  compass  the  king  round  about, 
every  man  with  his  weapons  in  his  hand:  and  he  that  cometh  within  the 
ranges,  let  him  be  slain :  and  be  ye  with  the  king  as  he  goeth  out  and  as 
he  cometh  in. 

9  And  -^the  captains  over  the  hundreds  did  according  to  all  things  that 
Jehoiada  the  priest  commanded:  and  they  took  every  man  his  men  that 
were  to  come  in  on  the  sabbath,  with  them  that  should  go  out  on  the 

10  sabbath,  and  came  to  Jehoiada  the  priest.  And  to  the  captains  over 
hundreds  did  the  priest  give  king  David's  ^spears  and  shields,  that  icere 

11  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  And  the  guard  stood,  every  man  with  his 
weapons  in  his  hand,  round  about  the  king,  from  the  right  ^corner  of  the 
temple  to  the  left  corner  of  the  temple,  along  by  the  altar  and  the  temple. 

12  And  he  brought  forth  the  king's  son,  and  put  the  crown  upon  him,  and 
gave  him  the  ''testimony:  and  they  made  him  king,  and  anointed  him; 

13  and  they  clapped  their  hands,  and  said,  ^God  save  the  king.  And  ^when 
Athaliah  heard  the  noise  of  the  guard  and  of  the  people,  she  came  to  the 

14  people  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  And  when  she  looked,  behold,  the 
king  stood  by  •'a  pillar,  as  the  manner  was,  and  the  princes  and  the 
trumpeters  by  the  king;  and  all  ^'the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and 
blew  with  trumpets:  and  Athaliah  rent  her  clothes,  and  cried,  'Treason, 
treason !  But  Jehoiada  the  priest  commanded  the  captains  of  the 
hundreds,  the  officers  of  the  host,  and  said  unto  them,  Have  her  forth 
without  the  ranges:  and  him  that  followeth  her  kill  with  the  sword. 
For  the  priest  had  said,  Let  her  not  be  slain  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  And  they  laid  hands  on  her;  and  she  went  by  the  way  by 
the  which  the  horses  came  into  the  king's  house:  '"and  there  was  she 
slain. 
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duct  of  Jehoiada,  who  acted  the  leading  and  chief 
part  iu  this  conspiracy,  admits  of  an  easy  and  full 
justification;  for,  while  Athaliah  was  a  usurper, 
and  belonged  to  a  race  devoted  by  Divine  denun- 
ciation to  destruction,  even  his  own  wife  had  a 
better  and  stronger  claim  to  the  throne;  the 
sovereignty  of  Judah  had  been  divinely  appropri- 
ated to  the  family  of  David,  and  therefore  the 
young  prince  on  whom  it  was  proposed  to  confer 
the  crown  possessed  an  inherent  right  to  it,  of 
which  a  usurper  could  not  deprive  him.  More- 
over, Jehoiada  was  most  probably  the  high  priest, 
whose  official  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  due 
execution  of  God's  laws,  and  who,  in  his  present 
movement,  was  encouraged  and  aided  by  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  chief  authorities, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  the  country.  In 
addition  to  all  these  considerations,  he  seems  to 
have  been  directed  by  an  impulse  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  through  the  counsels  and  exhortations  of 
the  prophets  of  the  time. 

13-16.— Athaliah  slaiit. 

13.  Athaliah  heard  the  noise.  The  profound 
secrecy  with  which  the  conspiracy  had  been  con- 
ducted rendered  the  unusual  acclamations  of  the 
vast  assembled  ci'owd  the  more  startling,  and 
roused  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant,  into  the 
temple  of  the  Lord— i.e.,  the  courts,  which  she 
was  permitted  to  enter  by  Jehoiada's  direction 
(v.  8),  in  order  that  she  might  be  secured.  14.  the 
king  stood  by  a  pillar— probably  on  a  platform 
erected  for  that  purpose  (2  Chr.  vi.  13).  A  seat 
placed  near  a  column  was  reckoned  an  honourable 
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and    distinguished    position    (ch,   xxiii.   3 ;    also 
Homer,  'Odyssey,'  xxiii.,  93, — 

'The  monarch,  by  a  pillar  high  enthroned, 
His  eye  withdrew,  and  Used  it  on  the  ground." — Pope. 

15.  without  the  ranges—/,  e.,  fences,  that  the 
sacred  place  might  not  be  stained  with  human 
blood.  16.  she  went  the  way  by  the  which  the 
horses  came  into  the  king's  house.  '  This  is  by 
no  means  the  king's  palace,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  is  evidently  the  royal  stables,  quite 
distant  from  the  palace.  The  wicked  usurper, 
Athaliah,  was  put  to  death  at  the  Horse  gate,  near 
this  edifice,  by  order  of  Jehoiada,  the  high  priest. 
It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  after  aU  the 
pains  taken  by  Jehoiada  to  exclude  her  army  from 
the  temple,  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  king, 
had  they  incurred  the  hazard  of  her  rescue  by 
sending  her  back  over  the  bridge  to  her  army, 
instead  of  taking  her  for  execution  in  the  opposite 
direction — to  the  desecrated  valley  of  Kidron. 
But  that  this  view  is  correct,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus  ("  Autiquities,"  b.  ix.,  ch.  vii., 
sec.  2),  who  informs  us  that  "  Jehoiada  called  for 
the  captains  of  hundreds,  and  commanded  them 
to  bring  Athaliah  to  the  valley  of  Kidron,  and 
slay  her  there  .  .  .  Wherefore  those  that  had 
the  charge  of  her  slaughter  took  hold  of  her,  and 
led  her  to  the  gate  of  the  king's  mules,  and  slew 
her  there."  The  gate  of  the  king's  mules  is,  no 
doubt,  the  Horse  gate  of  the  Scripture  ;  and  the 
Hippodrome  is  probably  the  king's  (horse's)  house, 
though  this  term,  in  its  largest  sense,  would  in- 
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17  And  Jelioiada  made  '^a  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the  king  and 
the  people,  that  they  should  be  the  Lord's  people;  "between  the  king  also 

18  and  the  people.  And  all  the  people  of  the  land  went  into  the  ^ house  of 
Baal,  and  brake  it  down;  his  altars  and  his  images  ^ brake  they  in  pieces 
thoroughly,  and  slew  Mattan  the  priest  of  Baal  before  the  altars.     And 

19  'the  priest  appointed  ^officers  over  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  took 
the  rulers  over  hundreds,  and  the  captains,  and  the  guard,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  land;  and  they  brought  down  the  king  from  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  came  by  the  way  of  the  gate  of  the  guard  to'  the  king's 

20  house.  And  h-e  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  kings.  And  all  ''the  people  of 
the  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  was  in  quiet:  and  they  slew  Athaliah  with 
the  sword  beside  the  king's  house. 

12  Seven  years  old  teas  Jehoash  when  he  began  to  reign.  IN  the  seventh 
year  of  Jehu,  ''Jehoash  began  to  reign;  and  forty  years  reigned  he  in 

2  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother's  name  ivas  Zibiah  of  Beer-sheba.  And 
Jehoash  did  that  ichich  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  all  his  days 

3  wherein  Jelioiada  the  priest  instructed  him.  But  ''the  high  places  were 
not  taken  away;  the  people  still  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the 
high  places. 

4  And  Jehoash  said  to  the  priests,  ''All  the  money  of  the  ^dedicated 
things  that  is  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  even  the  ''money  of 
every  one  that  passeth  tJie  account,  ^the  money  that  every  man  is  set  at, 
and  all  the  money  that  ^cometh  into  any  man's  heart  to  bring  into  the 

5  house  of  the  Lord,  let  the  priests  take  it  to  them,  every  man  of  his 
acquaintance;  and  let  them  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house,  wheresoever 
any  breach  shall  be  found. 

6  But  it  was  so,  that  in  the  ^three  and  twentieth  year  of  king  Jehoash 

7  Hhe  priests  had  not  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  house.  Then  king 
Jehoash  called  for  Jehoiada  the  priest,  and  the  other  priests,  and  said 
unto  them,  Why  repair  ye  not  the  breaches- of  the  house-?  now  therefore 
receive  no  more  money  of  your  acquaintance,  but  deliver  it  for  the 
breaches  of  the  house. 
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elude  the  race-ground  attached,  as  well  as  the 
royal  stable'  {Barclay' s '' Qity  oi  the  Great  King,' 
pp.  173,  174). 

17. — Jehoiada  eestoees  God's  Worship. 

17.  a  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the  king 
and  the  people.  The  covenant  with  the  Lord  was 
a  renewal  of  the  national  covenant  with  Israel 
(Exod.  xix.-xxiv.)  "to  be  unto  him  a  people  of 
inheritance"  (Deut.  iv.  6;  xxvii.  9).  The  covenant 
between  the  king  and  the  people  was  the  conse- 
quence of  this,  and  by  it  the  king  bound  himself 
to  rule  according  to  the  divine  law,  while  the 
people  engaged  to  submit  to  give  him  allegiance 
as  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  immediate  fruit  of 
this  renewal  of  the  covenant  was  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  of 
Baal  (see  on  ch.  x.  27),  the  restoration  of  the  pure 
worship  of  God  in  all  its  ancient  integrity,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  young  king  on  the  hereditary 
throne  of  Judah. 

CHAP.  XII.  1-18.  —  Jehoash  keigns  well 
WHILE  Jehoiada  lived. 

2.  Jehoash  did  that  which  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord— so  far  as  related  to  his  out- 
ward actions  and  the  policy  of  his  government. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  sequel  of  his  history, 
that  the  rectitude  of  his  administration  was  owing 
more  to  the  salhtary  influence  of  his  preserver.and 
tutor,  Jehoiada,  than  to  the  honest  and  sincere 
dictates  of  his  own  mind.  3.  But  the  high  places 
were  not  taken  away.  The  popular  fondness  for 
the  private  and  disorderly  rites  performed  iu  the 
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groves  and  recesses  of  hills  was  so  inveterate, 
that  even  the  most  powerful  monarchs  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  their  suppression ;  no  wonder 
that,  in  the  early  reign  of  a  young  king,  and  after 
the  gross  irregularities  that  had  been  allowed 
during  the  mal-administration  of  Athaliah,  the 
difficulty  of  putting  an  end  to  the  superstitions 
associated  with  "the  high  places"  was  greatly 
increased. 

4.  Jehoash  said  to  the  priests,  &c.  There  is 
here  given  an  account  of  the  measures  which  the 
young  king  took  for  repairing  the  temple  by  the 
levyiug  of  taxes..  There  are  three  sorts  of  money 
reckoned  :—l.  "The  money  of  every  one  that 
passeth  the  account"  (our  translators  have  sup- 
plemented this  word)— viz.,  half  a  shekel,  as  an 
offering  to  the  Lord  (E.xod.  xxx.  13).  This  money 
was  destined  for  the  temple,  as  it  had  been  origin- 
ally for  the  tabernacle.  2.  "The  money  that  every 
man  (Hebrew,  the  souls,  or  persons)  is  set  at" — i.  e., 
the  redemption -price  of  eveiy  one  who  had  devoted 
himself  or  anything  belonging  to  him  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  amount  of  which  was- estimated  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules  (Lev.  xxvii.  1-8).  3.  Free- 
will or  voluntary  offerings  made  to  the  sanctuary. 
The  first  two  were  paid  annually  (see  on  2  Chr. 
xxiv.  5). 

7.  Why  repair  ye  not  the  breaches  of  the 
house?  This  mode  of  collection  not  proving  so 
productive  as  was  expected,  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  priests  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure,  and 
a  new  arrangement  was  proposed.    A  chest  was 
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And  the  priests  consented  to  receive  no  more  money  of  the  people, 
neither  to  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house.  But  Jehoiada  the  priest 
took  •''a  chest,  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it,  and  set  it  beside  the 
altar,  on  the  right  side  as  one  cometh  into  the  house  of  the  Lord:  and 
the  priests  that  kept  the  ^door  put  therein  all  the  money  that  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

And  it  was  so,  when  they  saw  that  there  teas  much  money  in  the  chest, 
that  the  king's  ^scribe  and  the  high  priest  came  up,  and  they  ^put  up  in 
bags,  and  told  the  monej''  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
And  they  gave  the  money,  being  told,  into  the  hands  of  them  that  did 
the  work,  that  had  the  oversight  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  and  they 
^  laid  it  out  to  the  carpenters  and  builders  that  wrought  upon  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  masons,  and  hewers  of  stone,  and  to  buy  timber  and 
hewed  stone  to  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  all 
that  ^was  laid  out  for  the  house  to  repair  it.  Howbeit  there  were  not 
made  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  bowls  of  silver,  snuffers,  basins,  trumpets, 
any  vessels  of  gold,  or  vessels  of  silver,  of  the  money  that  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord:  but  they  gave  that  to  the  workmen,  and 

15  repaired  therewith  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Moreover  they  reckoned  not 
with  the  men  into  whose  hand  they  delivered  the  money  to  be  be- 

16  stowed  on  workmen;  for  they  dealt  ^faithfully.  The  ''trespass  money 
and  sin  money  was  not  brought  into  the  house^  of  the  Lord  :  *  it  was  the 
priests'. 

17  Then  -^'Hazael  king  of  Syria  went  up,  and  fought  against  Gath,  and 

18  took  it:  and  Hazael  set  his  face  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  And  Jehoash 
king  of  Judah  *took  all  the  hallowed  things  that  Jehoshaphat,  and 
Jehoram,  and  Ahaziah,  his  fathers,  kings  of  Judah,  had  dedicated,  and 
his  own  hallowed  things,  and  all  the  gold  that  was  found  in  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  king's  house,  and  sent  it  to  Hazael 
king  of  Syria:  and  he  ^''went  away  from  Jerusalem. 

And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Joash,  and  all  that  he  did,  ai^e  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  And  his 
servants  arose,  and  made  a  conspiracy,  and  slew  Joash  in  ^Hhe  house  of 
Millo,  which  goeth  down  to  Silla.  For  'Jozachar  the  son  of  Shimeath, 
and  Jehozabad  the  son  of  ^^Shomer,  his  servants,  smote  him,  and  he  died; 
and  they  buried  him  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David :  and  ™  Amaziah 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

IN  ^  the  three  and  twentieth  year  of  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah  king  of 
Judah,  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Jehu  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria, 
and  reigned  seventeen  years.     x\nd  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
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jilaced  by  the  high  priest  at  the  entrance  into  the 
temple,  into  which  the  money  given  by  the  people 
for  the  repairs  of  the  temple  was  to  be  put  by 
the  Levites  who  kept  the  door.  The  object  of 
this  chest  was  to  make  a  separation  between  the 
money  to  be  raised  for  the  building  from  the  other 
moneys  destined  for  the  general  use  of  the  priests,  in 
the  hope  that  the  people  would  be  more  liberal  in 
their  contributions  when  it  was  known  that  their 
offerings  would  be  devoted  to  the  special  purpose 
of  making  the  necessary  repairs,  and  that  the  duty 
of  attending  to  this  work  was  no  longer  to  devolve 
on  the  priests,  but  to  be  undertaken  by  the  king. 

11.  they  gave  the  money,  toeing  told,  into  the 
hands  of  them  that  did  the  work.  The  king 
sent  his  secretary,  along  with  an  agent  of  the  high 
priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11),  to  count  the  money  in  the 
chest  from  time  to  time,  and  deliver  the  amount 
to  the  overseers  of  the  building,  who  paid  the 
workmen  and  purchased  all  necessary  materials. 
The  custom  of  putting  sums  of  certain  amount  in 
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bags,  which  are  labelled  and  sealed  by  a  proper 
officer,  is  a  common  way  of  using  the  currency  in 
Turkey  and  other  Eastern  countries.  13.  Howbeit 
there  were  not .  .  .  howls,  &c.  When  the  repairs 
of  the  temple  had  been  completed,  the  surplus  was 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  the  temple  furni- 
ture. The  integrity  of  the  overseers  of  the  work 
being  undoubted,  no  account  was  exacted  of  the 
way  in  which  they  applied  the  money  given  to 
them,  while  other  moneys  levied  at  the  temple 
were  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  priests,  as  the  law 
directed  (Lev.  v.  15,  IG  :  Num.  v.  8). 

17.  Then  Hazael .  .  .  fought  against  Gath— (see 
on  2  Chr.  xxiv.  23,24.) 

19-21.— He  is  slain. 

20.  his  servants  arose  .  .  .  and  slew  Joash  m 
the  house  of  Millo— (see  on  1  Ki.  ix.  24 ;  2  Chr. 
xxiv.  25. )  .„ 

CHAP.  XIII.  1-7.— Jehoahaz's  Wicked  Eeigx 
OVER  Israel. 

1.  Jehoahaz  .  . .  reigned  seventeen  years.  Uu- 
2u 
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sight  of  the  Lord,  and  ^followed  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
which  made  Israel  to  sin;  he  departed  not  therefrom.  And  "the  anger 
of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel;  and  he  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  *Hazael  king  of  Syria,  and  into  the  hand  of  Ben-hadad  the  son 
of  Hazael,  all  their  days.  And  Jehoahaz  "^  besought  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  hearkened  unto  him;  for  ''he  saw  the  oppression  of  Israel,  because 
the  king  of  Syria  oppressed  them.  (And  Hhe  Lord  gave  Israel  a  saviour, 
so  that  they  went  out  from  under  the  hand  of  the  Syrians:  and  the 
children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  their  tents,  ^as  beforetime.  Nevertheless  they 
departed  not  from  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel 
sin,  but  *  walked  therein:  -^and  there  ^remained  the  grove  also  in 
Samaria.)  Neither  did  he  leave  of  the  people  to  Jehoahaz  but  fifty 
horsemen,  and  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  footmen ;  for  the  king 
of  Syria  had  destroyed  them,  ^  and  Had  made  them  like  the  dust  by 
threshing. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoahaz,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his 
might,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Israel?  And  Jehoahaz  slept  with  his  fathers;  and  they  buried  him  in 
Samaria:  and  Joash  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.*' 

In  the  thirty  and  seventh  year  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  began  '^Jehoash 
the  son  of  Jehoahaz  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  sixteen 
years.  And  he  did  that  lohich  teas  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  he 
departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  sin:  but  he  walked  therein.  And  ''the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Joash, 
and  all  that  he  did,  and  *his  might  wherewith  he  fought  against  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
13  kings  of  Israel?  And  Joash  slept  with  his  fathers;  and  Jeroboam  sat 
upon  his  throne:  and  Joash  was  buried  in  Samaria  with  the  kings  of 
Israel. 
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der  Ills  government,  wliicli  pursued  tlie  policy 
of  his  predecessors  regarding  the  support  of  the 
calf-worship,  Israel's  apostasy  from  the  true  God 
became  greater  and  more  confirmed  than  in  the 
time  of  his  father  Jehu.  The  national  chastise- 
ment, when  it  came,  was  consequently  the  more 
severe ;  and  the  instruments  employed  by  the 
Lord  in  scourging  the  revolted  nation  were  Hazael, 
and  his  son  and  general,  Ben-hadad,  in  resisting 
■whose  successive  invasions  the  Israelitish  army 
was  sadly  reduced  and  weakened.  3.  lie  de- 
livered them  into  the  hand  of  Hazael .  .  .  and 
.  .  ,  Ben-hadad  ...  all  their  days— rather,  'all 
his  days '  (vv.  22,  23).  In  the  extremity  of  his 
distress  Jehoahaz  besought  the  Lord,  and  was 
heard,  not  on  his  own  account  (Ps.  Ixvi.  18 ;  Prov. 
i  28 ;  XV.  8),  but  that  of  the  ancient  covenant 
with  the  iiatriarchs  (v.  23).  4.  he  saw  the  oppres- 
sion of  Israel—?,  e.,  commiserated  the  fallen  con- 
dition of  His  chosen  people.  The  Divine  honour 
and  the  interests  of  true  religion  required  that 
dehverance  should  be  granted  them  to  check 
the  triumph  of  the  idolatrous  enemy,  and  put  an 
end  to  their  blasphemous  taunts  that  God  had 
forsaken  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii.  27 ;  Ps.  xii.  4).  6.  a 
saviour.  This  refers  neither  to  some  patriotic 
defender  nor  some  signal  victory,  but  to  the  de- 
liverance obtained  for  Israel  by  the  two  successors 
of  Jehoahaz— viz.,  Joash,  who  regained  all  the 
cities  which  the  Syrians  liad  taken  from  his 
father  {v.  25);  and  Jeroboam  II.,  who  restored 
the  former  boundaries  of  Israel  (ch.  xiv.  25). 
[The  Septuagint  has  eSwKt  Kupioi  aunnpiav  tw 
ia-pan\  the  Lord  gave  deliverance  to  Israel.] 
This  is  probably  the  correct  reading  (see  v.  17, 
"  the  Lord's  deliverance  ").  Several  critics  are  of 
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opinion  that  v.  7  is  out  of  its  proper  place,  and 
suggest  that  it  should  come  immediately  after 
V.  4.  6.  there  remained  the  grove— Asherah,  the 
idol  set  up  by  Ahab  (I  Ki.  xvi.  33),  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  demolished  (Deut.  vii.  5).  7. 
made  them  like  the  dust  by  threshing.  Threshing 
in  the  East  is  performed  in  the  open  air,  upon  a 
level  plot  of  ground  daubed  over  with  a  covering, 
to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  earth,  sand, 
or  gravel  from  rising.  A  great  quantity  of  them 
all,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  must  una- 
voidably be  taken  up  with  the  grain  ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  straw  is  shattered  to  pieces.  Hence  it 
is  a  most  significant  figure,  frequently  employed 
by  Orientals  to  describe  a  state  of  national  suffer- 
ing little  short  of  extermination  (Isa.  xxi.  10 ; 
Mic.  iv.  12 ;  Jer.  li.  33).  The  figure  originated  in 
a  barbarous  war-custom,  which  Hazael  literally 
followed  (Amos  L  3,  4 :  cf.  2  Sam.  viii,  31 ;  Judg. 
viii.  7), 

8-12.— JoAsn  strccEEDS  him. 

8.  his  might.  This  is  jiarticulaily  noticed,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  grievous  oppression  from 
foreign  enemies  by  which  the  Israelites  were 
ground  down,  was  not  owing  to  the  cowardice  or 
imbecility  of  their  king,  but  solely  to  the  righteous 
and  terrible  judgment  of  God  for  their  foul  apos- 
tasy. 

10.  In  the  thirty  and  seventh  year  of  Joash 
king  of  Judah  began  Jehoash  ...  to  reign  over 
Israel.  Jehoash  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  government  three  years,  otherwise  his 
reign  must  have  been  described  as  commencing  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah.  12. 
his  might  wherewith  he  fought  against  Ama- 
ziali— (see  on  ch.  xiv.  8-14)    The  usual  summary 
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14  Now  EUsha  was  fallen  sick  of  his  sickness  whereof  he  died.  And  Joash 
the  king  of  Israel  carae  down  unto  him,  and  wept  over  his  face,  and  said, 
0  ray  father,  my  father!  •'the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof! 

15  And  Elisha  said  unto  him,  Take  bow  and  arrows:  and  he  took  unto  him 

16  bow  and  arrows.  And  he  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  ^Put  thine  hand 
upon  the  bow:  and  he  put  his  hand  upon  it:  and  Elisha  put  his  *hands 

17  upon  the  king's  hands.  And  he  said,  Open  the  window  eastward:  and 
he  opened  it.  Then  Elisha  said,  Shoot:  and  he  shot.  And  he  said.  The 
arrow  of  the  Lord's  deliverance,  and  the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria: 
for  thou  shalt  smite  the  Syrians  in  'Aphek,  till  thou  have  consumed  them. 

18  And  he  said,  Take  the  arrows:  and  he  took  them.  And  he  said  unto  the 
king  of  Israel,  ™ Smite  upon  the  ground:  and  he  smote  thrice,  and  stayed. 

19  And  the  man  of  God  was  wroth  with  him,  and  said,  Thou  shouldest  have 
smitten  five  or  six  times;  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria  till  thou  hadst 
consumed  it:  whereas  now  thou  shalt  smite  Syria  but  thrice. 

And  ^Elisha  died,  and  they  buried  him.  And  "the  bands  of  the 
Moabites  invaded  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the  year.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  they  were  burying  a  man,  that,  behold,  they  spied  a  band  of  men; 
and  they  cast  the  man  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha:  and  when  the  man 
^**was  let  down,  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  "revived,  and  stood 
upon  his  feet. 

But  ^Hazael  king  of  Syria  oppressed  Israel  all  the  days  of  Jehoahaz. 
And  'the  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them,  and  had  compassion  on  them, 
and  had  '^ respect  unto  them,  *  because  of  his  covenant  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  would  not  destroy  them,  neither  cast  he  them  from 
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of  his  life  and  reign  occurs  rather  early,  a,nd  is 
again  repeated  in  the  account  given  of  the  reiga  of 
the  king  of  Judah  (ch.  xiv.  15). 

14.  Elisha  was  fallen  sick  of  his  sickness 
whereof  he  died.  Every  mau's  death  is  occa- 
sioned by  some  disease,  and  so  was  Elisha's. 
But  in  intimating  it  there  seems  a  contrast  tacitly 
made  between  him  and  his  prophetic  predecessor, 
who  did  not  die.  Joash  .  .  .  came .  .  .  and  wept 
over  his  face— visited  him  where  he  was  lying  ill 
of  this  mortal  sickness,  aud  expressed  deep  sorrow, 
not  from  the  personal  respect  he  bore  for  the  pro- 
phet, but  for  the  incalculable  loss  his  death  would 
occasion  to  the  kingdom,  my  father,  my  father, 
&c.— (see  on  ch.  ii.  12.)  These  words  seem  to  have 
been  a  complimentary  phrase,  applied  to  one  who 
was  thought  an  eminent  guardian  aud  deliverer 
of  his  country ;  aud  the  particular  application  of 
them  to  Elisha,  who  by  his  counsels  and  prayers 
had  obtained  many  glorious  victories  for  Israel, 
shows  that  the  king  possessed  some  measure  of 
faith  and  trust,  which,  though  weak,  was  accepted, 
and  called  forth  the  prophet's  dying  benediction. 
15.  Take  bow  and  arrows.  "Hostilities  were 
usually  proclaimed  by  a  herald,  sometimes  by  a 
king  or  general  making  a  public  and  formal  dis- 
charge of  an  arrow  into  the  enemy's  country. 
Elisha  directed  Joash  to  do  this,  as  a  symbolical 
act  designed  to  intimate  more  fully  and  signi- 
ficantly the  victories  promised  to  the  king  of 
Israel  over  the  Syrians.  His  laying  his  hands 
upon  the  king's  hands  was  to  represent  the  power 
imparted  to  the  bow-shot  as  coming  from  the  Lord 
through  the  medium  of  the  prophet.  His  shoot- 
ing the  first  arrow  eastward— to  that  part  of  his 
kingdom  which  the  Syrians  had  taken,  and  which 
was  east  of  Samaria — was  a  declaration  of  war 
against  them  for  the  invasion.  His  shooting  the 
other  arrows  into  the  ground  was  in  token  of  the 
number  of  victories  he  was  to  gain  ;  but  his  stop- 
ping at  the  third  betrayed  the  weakness  of  his 
faith ;  for  as  the  discharged  arrow  signified  a 
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victory  over  the  Syrians,  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  arrows  he  shot,  the  more  victories  he  would 
gain  ;  and  as  he  stopped  so  soon,  his  conquests 
would  be  incomplete. 

20.  Elisha  died.  Enjoying  a  happier  life  than 
Elijah,  as  he  possessed  a  milder  character,  and 
bore  a  less  hard  commission,  his  rough  garment 
was  honoured  even  at  the  coui't.  the  bands  of 
the  Moabites  invaded  the  land.  The  people  of 
Moab  and  Ammon  began  at  this  time  to  cause 
constant  annoyance  to  the  Israelites  :  for  centu- 
ries they  made  periodical  inroads  upon  the  country 
west  of  Jordan,  devastating  the  land  and  driving 
off  the  cattle,  as  the  wild  Arab  tribes  do  to  the 
peaceful  settlers  in  the  present  day.  The  time 
chosen  for  these  predatory  incursions  was — at 
the  coming  in  of  the  year—?,  e.,  the  spring,  the 
usual  season  of  beginning  campaigns  in  ancient 
times.  Predatory  bauds  from  Moab  generally 
made  incursions  at  that  time  on  the  lands  of 
Israel,  because  the  crops  were  ripe.  The  bearers 
of  a  corpse,  alarmed  by  the  appearauce  in  the  dis- 
tance of  one  of  these  bands,  hastily  deposited,  as 
they  passed  that  way,  their  load  in  Elisha's 
sepulchre,  which  might  be  easily  done  by  remov- 
ing the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  and  Eastern  custom,  his  body, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  man  who  was  miraculously 
restored,  was  not  laid  in  a  coffin,  but  only  swathed, 
so  that  the  bodies  could  be  brought  into  contact ; 
and  the  object  of  the  miracle  was  to  stimulate 
the  king  and  people  of  Israel's  faith  in  the  still 
unaccomplished  predictions  of  Elisha  respecting 
the  war  with  the  Syrians.  Accordingly  the  his- 
torian forthwith  records  the  historical  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction  (w.  22-25),  in  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  that  had  been 
taken,  and  their  restoration  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel. 

23.  the  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them  .  .  . 
neither  cast  he  them  from  his  presence  as  yet— 
from  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  the  symbols  of 
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24  his  ^^ presence  as  yet.     So  Hazael  king  of  Syria  died;  and  Ben-hadad  his 

25  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  Jehoash  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  ^^took  again 
out  of  the  liand  of  Ben-hadad  the  son  of  Hazael  the  cities  which  he  had 
taken  out  of  the  hand  of  Jehoahaz  his  father  by  war:  'three  times  did 
.Toash  beat  him,  and  recovered  the  cities  of  Israel, 

14      IN  "the  second  year  of  Joash  son  of  Jehoahaz  king  of  Israel  reigned 

2  *Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Judah.  He  was  twenty  and  five  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reigned  twenty  and  nine  years  in 

3  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother's  name  was  Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem.  And 
he  did  that  ichick  teas  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  yet  not  like  David 

4  his  father :  he  did  according  to  all  things  as  Joash  his  father  did,  How- 
beit  "^the  high  places  were  not  taken  away;  as  yet  the  people  did  sacrifice 

5  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high  places.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as 
the  kingdom  was  confirmed  in  his  hand,  that  he  slew  his. servants  ''which 

6  had  slain  the  king  his  father.  But  the  children  of  the  murderers  he  slew 
not:  according  unto  that  which  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
wherein  the  Lord  commanded,  saying,  The  ^fathers  shall  not  be  put  to 
death  for  the  children,  nor  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers; 

7  but  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin.  He  -^slew  of  Edom 
in  ^the  valley  of  Salt  ten  thousand,  and  took  ^Selah  by  war,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  '^  Joktheel  unto  this  day. 

8  Then  ^Amaziah  sent  messengers  to  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  son  of 
Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  saying,  -^Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face. 

9  And  Jehoash  the  king  of  Israel  sent  to  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  saying, 
*The  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  Hhat  was  in  Lebanon, 
saying.  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife :  and  there  passed  by  a  wild 

10  beast  that  was  in   Lebanon,  and  trode  down  the  thistle.     Thou  hast 
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His  presence  and  worship  were  exclusively  mani- 
fested. 

CHAP.  XIV.  1-6.  —  Amaziah's  good  Reign 
OVER  Judah. 

3.  lie  did  that  whicli  was  right  .  .  .  yet  not 
like  David  Ms  father.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  excellent,  for  he  acted  the  part  of  a 
constitutional  king,  according  to  the  law  of  God, 
yet  not  with  perfect  sincerity  of  heart  (cf.  2  Chr. 
XXV.  2) ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  his  father,  Joash, 
the  early  promise  was  belied  by  the  devious 
course  he  personally  followed  in  later  life  (see  on 
2  Chr.  XX.  14),  as  well  as  by  the  public  irregulari- 
ties he  tolerated  in  the  kiugdom.  6,  as  soon  as 
the  kingdom  was  confirmed  in  his  hand.  This 
is  regarded  as  implying  that  Judah  had  become 
a  tributary  dependency  of  Assyria,  and  that  each 
prince,  at  his  accession,  required  to  be  formally 
confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  his  Assyrian  suzerain. 
It  was  an  act  of  justice,  no  less  than  of  filial  piety,  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  his  father ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  assassins  must  have  possessed  con- 
siderable weight  and  influence,  as  the  king  was 
obliged  to  retain  them  in  his  service,  and  durst 
not,  for  fear  of  their  friends  and  supporters,  in- 
stitute proceedings  against  them  until  his  power 
had  been  fully  consolidated.  6.  But  the  children 
of  the  murderers  he  slew  not.  This  moderation, 
inspired  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxiv.  16),  dis- 
jilays  the  good  character  of  this  prince,  for  the 
course  thus  pursued  towards  the  families  of  the 
regicides  was  directly  contrary  to  the  prevailing 
customs  of  antiquity,  according  to  whicn  all  con- 
nected with  the  criminals  were  doomed  to  unspar- 
ing destruction. 

7.— He  smites  Edom. 

7.  He  slew  of  Edom  in  the  valley  of  Salt  ten 
thousand.  In  the  reign  of  Joram  the  Edoinites 
Lad  revolted  (see  on  ch.  viii.  20).  But  Amaziali, 
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determined  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  sub- 
jection, formed  a  hostile  expedition  against  them, 
in  which  he  routed  their  army,  and  made  himself 
master  of  their  capital.  "The  valley  of  Salt"  is 
that  part  of  the  Chor  which  comprises  the  salt 
and  sandy  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Selah  \yhv:7\,  the  rock]— generally  thought  to  be 
Petra.  Joktheel— i.  c,  given  or  conquered  by  God. 
(See  the  history  of  this  conquest  u  ore  fully  de- 
tailed, 2  Chr.  xxv.  6-16.) 

8-16.— Joash  defeats  him. 

8.  Amaziah  sent  messengers  to  Jehoash  .  .  . 
king  of  Israel.  This  bold  and  haughty  challenge, 
which  was  most  probably  stimulated  by  a  desire 
of  satisfaction  for  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the 
discharged  auxiliaries  of  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  13)  on 
the  towns  that  lay  on  their  way  home,  as  well  as 
by  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  his  ancestors  by 
Jehu  (ch.  ix.),  sprang,  there  is  little  doubt,  from 
pride  and  self-confidence,  inspired  by  his  victory 
over  the  Edomites.  let  us  look  one  another  in 
the  face  [D\>p  nx;™  (hithpael)]— i.  e.,  in  a  hostile 
sense.  Gesenius  interprets  it,  'fighting  hand  to 
hand,  in  close  combat,'  of  course  with  their  re- 
spective armies  (cf.  v.  11  ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  17-21). 
[Septuagiut,  6(f>^wfx(.v  irpoa-unroi^,  let  us  be  seen  in 
faces.]  9.  Jehoash  the  king  of  Israel  sent  to 
Amaziah.  Peoi  le  in  the  East  very  often  express 
their  sentiments  in  a  parabolic  form,  especially 
when  they  intend  to  convey  unwelcome  truths,  or 
a  contemptuous  sneer.  This  was  the  design  of 
the  admonitory  fable  related  by  Joash  in  his 
reply.  The  thistle,  a  low  shrub,  might  be  chosen 
to  represent  Amaziah,  a  petty  prince ;  the  cedar, 
the  powerful  sovereign  of  Israel;  and  the  wild 
beast  that  trode  down  the  thistle,  the  overwhelm- 
ing army  with  which  Israel  could  desolate  Judah. 
But,  perhaps,  without  making  so  minute  an  appli- 
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indeed  smitten  Edom,  and  thine  '"heart  hath  lifted  thee  up:  glory  of  this, 
and  tarry  ^at  home;  for  why  shouldest  thou  "meddle  to  thy  hurt,  that 
thou  shouldest  fall,  even  thou,  and  Judah  with  thee?  But  Amaziah 
would  not  hear.  Therefore  Jehoash  king  of  Israel  went  up;  and  he  and 
Amaziah  king  of  Judah  looked  one  another  in  the  face  at  °  Beth-shemesh, 
which  belongeth  to  Judah.  And  Judah  ^was  put  to  the  worse  before 
13  Israel;  and  they  fled  every  man  to  their  tents.  And  Jehoash  king  of 
Israel  took  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Jehoash,  the  son  of 
Ahaziah,  at  Beth-shemesh,  and  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  brake  down  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  from  ''the  gate  of  Ephraim  unto  ^the  corner  gate,  four 
hundred  cubits.  And  he  took  all  'the  gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  vessels 
that  were  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house,  and  hostages,  and  returned  to  Samaria. 

Now  *the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoash  which  he  did,  and  his  might,  and 

how  he  fought  with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  are  they  not  written  in  the 

IG  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel?    And  Jehoash  slept  with 

his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria  with  the  kings  of  Israel ;  and 

Jeroboam  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

And  'Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  lived  after  the  death  of 
Jehoash,  son  of  Jehoahaz  king  of  Israel,  fifteen  years.  And  the  rest  of 
the  acts  of  Amaziah,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Judah?  Now  "they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him  in 
Jerusalem :  and  he  fled  to  '  Lachish ;  but  they  sent  after  him  to  Lachish, 
20  and  slew  him  there.  And  they  brought  him  on  horses;  and  he  was 
buried  at  Jerusalem  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David. 

And  all  the  people  of  Judah  '^took  Azariah,  which  was  sixteen  years 
old,  and  made  him  king  instead  of  his  father  Amaziah.  He  built 
^'Elath,  and  restored  it  to  Judah,  after  that  the  king  slept  with  his 
fathers. 

In  *the  fifteenth  3^ear  of  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Judah, 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Israel  began  to  reign  in  Samaria,  and 
reigned  forty  and  one  years.     And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 
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cation,  the  parable  may  be  explained  generally,  as 
describing,  iu  a  striking  manner,  the  effects  of 
jiride  and  ambition,  towering  far  beyond  their 
natural  sphere,  and  sure  to  fall  with  a  sudden  and 
ruinous  crash.  The  moral  of  the  fable  is  con- 
tained in  V.  10.  11.  But  Amaziah  would  not  hear. 
The  sarcastic  tenor  of  this  reply  incited  the  king 
of  Judah  the  more ;  for,  being  in  a  state  of  judicial 
blindness  and  infatuation  (2  Chr.  xxv.  20),  he  w;as 
immovably  determined  on  war.  The  superior 
energy  of  Joash,  however,  surprised  him  ere  he 
had  completed  his  military  preparations.  Pour- 
ing a  numerous  army  into  the  territory  of  Judah, 
he  encountered  Amaziah  in  a  pitched  battle, 
routed  his  army,  took  himself  prisoner,  and  hav- 
iug  marched  to  Jerusalem,  not  only  demolished 
part  of  the  city  walls,  but  plundered  the  trea- 
sures of  the  palace  and  temple,  and,  taking  hos- 
tages to  prevent  any  further  molestation  from 
Judah,  terminated  the  war.  Without  leaving  a 
garrison  in  Jerusalem,  he  returned  to  his  capital 
with  all  convenient  speed,  his  presence  and 
whole  forces  being  required  to  repel  the  trouble- 
some incursions  of  the  Syrians. 

17-20. — He  is  slain  in  a  Conspiracy. 

23.  they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him  in 
Jerusalem.  Amaziah's  apostasy  (2  Chr.  xxv.  27) 
was  followed  by  a  general  mal-administration, 
especially  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  war  with 
Israel— the  ruinous  condition  of  Jerusalem,  the 
plunder  of  the  temple,  and  the  loss  of  their  chil- 
dren, who  were  taken  as  hostages— lost  him  the 
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respect  and  attachment,  not  of  the  grandees  only, 
but  of  his  subjects  generally,  who  were  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  The  king  fled  in  terror  to  Lachish, 
a  frontier-town  of  the  Philistines,  where,  how- 
ever, he  was  traced  and  murdered.  His  friends 
had  his  corpse  brought,  without  any  pomp  or 
ceremony,  in  a  chariot  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
•was  interred  among  his  royal  ancestors. 

21-23.— Azariah  succEkDS  him. 

21.  all  the  people  of  Judah  took  Azariah— or 
Uzziah  (ch.  xv.  30 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1).  The  popular 
opposition  had  been  personally  directed  against 
Amaziah,  as  the  author  of  their  calamities,  but  it 
was  not  extended  to  his  family  or  heir.  22.  He 
built  Elath  — fortified  that  seaport.  It  had 
revolted  with  the  rest  of  Edom,  but  was  now 
recovered  by  Uzziah,  his  father,  who  did  not  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Edom,  having  left  him  that 
work  to  do. 

23-29.— Jeroboam's  wicked  Reign  over  Ju- 
dah. 

23.  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Israel. 
He  had  been  previously  associated  with  his  fatlier 
for  several  years  in  the  government,  and  reigned 
forty  and  one  years.  Ewald,  Thenhis,  and  others, 
maintain  that  an  error  in  the  Hebrew  numeral 
letters  has  occurred  here— the  duration  of  Jero- 
boam's reign  having  been  originally  stated  at 
fifty -two  or  fifty-three  instead  of  forty-one  years. 
But  such  a  supposition  is  exceedingly  improb- 
able, as  it  implies  the  mistake  to  be  considered 
as   not   limited  to  one,   but  to   have   extended 
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of  tlie  Lord  :  he  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 

25  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  He  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  ^from  the 
entering  of  Hamath  unto  ^the  sea  of  the  plain,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  "Jonah, 

26  the  son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet,  which  icas  of  ^Gath-hepher.  For  the 
Lord  'saw  the  affliction   of  Israel,  that  it  was  very  bitter:  for  ^ there 

27  icas  not  any  shut  up,  nor  any  left,  nor  any  helper  for  Israel.  And 
'the  Lord  said  not  that  he  would  blot  out  the  name  of  Israel  from 
under  heaven :  but  he  saved  them  by  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Joash. 

28  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jeroboam,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his 
might,  how  he  warred,  and  how  he  recovered  Damascus,  and  Hamath, 
^ which  belonged  to  Judah,  for  Israel,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 

29  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel?  And  Jeroboam  slept  with  his 
fathers,  even  with  the  kings  of  Israel;  and  ^Zachariah  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead. 
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to  several  letters  (see  on  cli.  xv.  8).  24.  he 
did  tliat  wbicli  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord — by  adhering  to  the  favourite  religious 
policy  of  the  Israelitish  government.  25.  He  re- 
stored the  coast  of  Israel,  &c.  Recovering  the 
territory  lost  by  the  successful  border  incursions 
of  Hazael  (see  on  oh.  x.  32),  he  re-established  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  the  ten  tribes.  This  result 
had  been  predicted  by  Jonah,  of  whom  the  only 
account  transmitted  to  us  is  contained  in  this 
passage,  and  in  the  book  called  by  his  name.  The 
prophecies  by  which  he  animated  the  patriotism 
of  Jeroboam  II.  in  his  long  and  severe  struggles 
against  the  kings  of  Syria  have  not  been  recorded; 
for,  although  there  was  an  unbroken  series  of  pro- 
phets in  Israel,  none  of  them  committed  their 
Jjredictious  to  writing;  and  Hosea,  who  lived  after 
Fonah,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  this  Jero- 
boam, was  the  first  whose  prophecies,  receiving  a 
permanent  form,  were  afterwards  admitted  into 
the  sacred  canon.  As  to  Jonah's  supposed  X)ar- 
entage,  see  on  1  Ki.  xvii.  17-23.  His  father's 
name  was  Amittai  ['RO?*,  true]— a  name  given 
him,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  in  reference  to 
his  mother's  saying  (v.  24),  "  Now  I  know  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth;" 
hence,  they  say,  Jonah  was  called  the  son  of 
Amittai— z.  e.,  the  son  of  trnth.  Amittai  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  prophet  himself.  If  this  Jew- 
ish tradition  have  any  foundation,  the  family  must 
have  removed  from  Zarephath,  or,  at  all  events, 
Jonah  himself,  to  Gath-hepher,  a  town  of  Zebulun, 
in  lower  Galilee.  26.  For  the  Lord  saw  the  afflic- 
tion of  Israel,  that  it  was  very  bitter  \r\-ia  — 'w 
iNo]— that  the  afiiiction  of  Israel  was  very  per- 
verse;  i.e.,  stubborn,  or  incurable.  [The  Sep- 
tuagiut  has  TainivuKnv  Iapai)\  TviKpav  <rcf>6f>pa,  the 
affliction  of  Israel  very  bitter ;  ayjparently  read- 
ing nna  (adjective),  instead  of  the  word  in  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  n-ya  (verb),  for  there  was 
not  any  shut  up,  nor  any  left.  This  phrase, 
the  import  of  which  is  quite  plain,  has  been  va- 
riously explained.  Some  consider  '  none  shut 
up,'  as  meaning,  there  were  none  secure  in  their 
strong  cities,  or  hiding-places  (Judg.  vii.  2 ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  11),  whence  there  might  be  some  hope  of 
their  coming  out.  And  'none  left,'  as  referring 
to  the  poor  and  contemptible  iieople  who  were 
neglected,  and  allowed  to  continue  as  a  remnant 
by  the  conquerors  of  a  vanquished  country  (see 
on  ch.  XXV.  12).  Grotius  understands  by  "shut 
up,"  captives:  Geaenius  interprets  the  phrase  [Tii-i? 
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aiwi],  the  shut  up,  and  the  let  go  free—?.  <?.,  the 
bond  and  the  free— all,  every  one,  in  the  districts 
desolated  by  Hazael,  were  cut  ofi",  and  the  people 
destroyed  (see  the  phrase  used  ch.  ix.  8;  Deut. 
xxxii.  36;  1  Ki.  xiv.  10;  xxi.  21 ;  other  explana. 
tions  are  given.  [Gesenius,  2n].  27.  the  Lord  said 
not  that  he  would  blot  out  the  name  of  Israel, 
As  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  covenant  forbade 
as  yet  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  (see  on  ch.  xiii.  2.>),  God  was  pleased  to 
show  a  token  of  mercy  to  Israel,  he  saved  them 
by  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash.  He 
was  the  last  king  by  whom  Jehovah  sent  deliver- 
ance to  Israel;  and  He  granted  to  this  king  a 
remarkable  measure  of  national  prosperity,  en- 
abling him  to  extend  the  borders  of  his  kingdom 
even  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Dead  Sea  (Sea  of 
the  Plain  [nnnxn],  the  Arabah).  The  reign  of  this 
king,  which  was  distinguished  by  so  extraordinary 
a  tiow  of  in-osperity,  increased  the  religious  apos- 
tasy, and  by  consequence  the  moral  degeneracy 
of  Israel.  Under  him,  the  corruption  of  manners 
became  extreme,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  those 
public  calamities  which  befell  the  kingdom  soon 
after  his  demise,  and  quickly  accomplished  the 
destruction  of  the  nation.  In  fact,  as  Hengsten- 
herg  well  observes,  '  the  i>rosperity  only  confirmed 
the  people  still  more  in  their  security.  Instead  of 
being  led  to  repentance  by  the  unmerited  mercy 
of  God,  they  considered  this  prosperity  as  a  re- 
ward of  their  apostasy,  as  the  seal  by  which 
Jehovah-Baal  confirmed  the  rectitude  of  their 
ways.  The  false  prophets,  too,  did  what  was  in 
their  power  to  strengthen  them  in  their  delusion, 
whilst  the  true  prophets  preached  to  deaf  cars ' 
(' Christology,'  i.,  p.  172).  Ilengstenberg  reiers  in 
this  last  sentence  to  the  emphatic  warnings  ad- 
dressed to  Jeroboam  by  Hosea  and  Amos.  Al- 
though his  whole  reign  was  marked  by  signal 
successes,  notwithstanding  that  apostasy,  which 
was  usually  punished  by  war  and  loss  of  national 
independence,  the  wrath  of  God  was  denounced 
against  Israel,  as  well  as  the  future  destruction  of 
the  house  of  Jeroboam  by  the  two  named  prophets, 
whose  writings  sufficiently  attest  the  faithful 
execution  of  their  mission. 

28.  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jeroboam,  and  all 
that  he  did,  and  his  might,  &c.  This  is  the 
usual  formula,  intimating  that  the  chief  incidents 
of  his  reign  were  chronicled  in  the  national  annals. 
But  particular  mention  is  made  of  "  his  might " 
pnnia;,  personal  prowess,  valiant  deeds]. 
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IN  the  ^twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  "began 
Azariah  son  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  to  reign.  Sixteen  years  old  was 
he  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  he  reigned  two  and  fifty  years  in  Jeru- 
salem. And  his  mother's  name  ifas  Jecoliah  of  Jerusalem.  And  he  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  his 
father  Amaziah  had  done;  save  *that  the  high  places  were  not  removed: 
the  people  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  still  on  the  high  places. 

And  the  Lord  '^smote  the  king,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  '^  dwelt  in  a  several  house.  And  Jotham  the  king's  son 
was  over  the  house,  judging  the  people  of  the  laud. 

And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Azariah,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  So  Azariah 
slept  with  his  fathers;  and  Hhey  buried  him- with  his  fatliers  in  the  city  of 
David :  and  Jotham  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

In  the  thirty  and  eighth  year  of  Azariah  king  of  Judah  did  Zachariah 
the  son  of  Jeroboam  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria  six  months.  And  he  did 
that  which  teas  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  his  fathers  had  done :  he 
departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel 
to  sin.  And  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  conspired  against  him,  and  -^smote 
him  before  the  people,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead. 
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CHAP.  XV.    1-4.  —  Azaeiah's   Reign   over 
Judah. 
1.  In  the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Jeroboam. 

As  Amaziah,  the  father  of  Azariah,  lived  only  till 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Jeroboam  II.  (cf.  ch.  xiv,  17, 
2.3),  there  is  a  difliculty  in  reconciling  that  fact 
with  the  chronological  statement  in  the  first  verse 
of  this  chapter.  It  may  be  removed,  however, 
and  a  satisfactory  explanation  given,  by  assuming, 
what  seems  exceedingly  probable,  that  Jeroboam 
had  reigned  in  conjunction  with-  his  father  for 
eleven  or  twelve  years,  and  on  the  demise  of  his 
father,  reigned  alone.  Thus  his  reign  would  have 
a  double  commencement.  According  to  the  former 
view,  this  would  be  his  twenty-seventh  year ;. 
according  to  the  latter,  hia  fifteenth  year.  Or, 
it  is  thought  that  the  throne  of  Judah  continued 
vacant  eleven  or  twelve  years,  between  the  death 
of  Amaziah  and  the  inauguration  of  his  son  Aza- 
riah, who,  being  a  boy  four  years  old  when  his 
father  was  murdered,  a  regency  \\a3,  by  the 
popular  will,  appointed  during  his  minority,  for 
he  was  not  formally  inaugurated  into  the  kingdom 
till  he  was  sixteen.  His  reign  was  the  longest, 
with  the  exce]ition  of  Manasseh's,  in  the  sacred 
history,  extending  to  fifty-two  years ;  but  chrono- 
logists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  period  from  which 
tills  term  is  to  be  computed,  whether  the  date  of 
his  father's  death,  or  from  the  time  of  his  actual 
accession,  began  Azariah  ...  to  reign  [mv 
and  in|ip,  might  of  Jehovah ;  rniy.  is  probably  a 
clerical  error].  He  is  called  Azariah  here,  vv.  6, 
7,  8,  23,  27;  but  Uzziah,  vv.  13,32,  34,  &c.  [Septua- 
gint,  'OJtas].  The  character  of  his  reign  is 
described  by  the  brief  formula  employed  by  the 
inspired  historian  in  recording  the  religious  policy 
of  the  later  kings.  But  his  reign  was  a  very  active 
as  well  as  eventful  one,  and  is  fully  related,  2: 
Chr.  xxvi.  Elated  by  the  possession  of  great 
])Ower,  and  presumjjtuously  arrogating  to  hirnself, 
as  the  heathen  kings,  tlie  functions  both  of  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  offices,  he  was  punished  with 
leprosy,  which,  as  the  offence  was  capital  (Num. 
viii.  7),  was  equivalent  to  death ;  for  this  disease 
excluded  him  from  all  society  (Lev.  xiii.  '^) ;  and 
while  Jotham,  his  son,  as  his  viceroy,  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  devoting  fixed 
portions  of  his  time  (like  Solomon,  1  KL  vii.  7)  to 
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the  judicial  duties— being  about  fifteen  years  of 
age  (cf.  V.  33)— he  had  to  dwell  in  a  place  apart 
by  himself  (see  on  ch.  vii.  3).  After  a  long  reign 
he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  royal  burying;field, 
though  not  in  the  royal  cemetery  of  "the  city  of 
David  "  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  33). 

8  16.— Zachariah's  Reign  over  Israel. 

8.  In  the  thirty  and  eighth  year  of  Azariah 
king  of  Judah  did  Zachariah  .  .  .  reign  over 
Israel.  It  has  been  sup))0sed,  on  the  ground  of 
the  recorded  duration  of  his  father's  reign  (see  on 
ch.  xiv.  21),  where  the  Hebrew  numerals  are  prob- 
ably corrupt,  that  there  was  an  interregnum,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  between  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam and  the  accession  of  his  son,  which  lasted, 
according  to  some,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  accord- 
ing to  others,  for  twenty-two  years,  or  more.  This 
prince,  who  was  a  weak,  facile,  grovelling  sot 
(Hos.  v.),  pursued  the  religious  policy  of  the  calf- 
worship,  and  his  reign  was  short,  being  abruptly 
terminated  by  the  hand  of  violence.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  said  iu  the  history  as  to  an  in- 
terregnum arising  from  anarchy  or  faction,  and 
tlie  idea  might  seem  to  be  improbable  after  so 
vigorous  a  reign  as  .Jeroboam's.  But  that  objection 
has  no  weight  in  the  minds  of  many  chronologists, 
who  maintain  that  on  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  hia 
kiugdom  fell  rapidly  into  confusion  and  decay. 
The  sacred  books  are  exceedingly  short  as  regards 
the  history  of  the  last  times  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Sacred  historiography  has  do  interest  in 
the  details  of  this  process  of  decay,  which  began 
with  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  and  which  is  repre- 
sented by  Amos  as  it  were  the  day  of  Israel's 
death  (Amos  vii.  li),  although  .a  bare  existence  is 
still  for  sometime  spared.  By  the  rejection  of  this 
interregnum,  Hosea's  ministry  would  be  shortened 
by  twelve  years  ;  but  this  gain,  if  gain  it  be,  can 
be  purchased  only  at  the  expense  of  a  most  im- 
probal3le  extension  of  the  duration  of  Jeroboam's 
reign'  (Hcngstenberg's  'Christology,'i.,p.  173).  10. 
Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  conspired  against  him 
—one  of  his  generals,  and  smote  him  before  the 
people.  He  must  have  been  aware  of  a  deep  and 
wide-spread  disaffection  before  he  ventured  to 
perform  the  daring  part  of  a  regicide.  In  the  fate 
of  Zachariah  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  addressed 
to  J-ehu  (ch.  X.  30;.  also  Hos.  i.  4),  that  his  family 
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11  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Zachariah,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the 

12  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  This  teas  "the  word  of  the 
Lord  which  he  spake  unto  Jehu,  saying,  Thy  sons  shall  sit  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  unto  the  fourth  generation.     And  so  it  came  to  pass. 

13  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  began  to  reign  in  the  nine  and  thirtieth  year 

14  of  IJzziah  ''king  of  Jiidah ;  and  he  reigned  ^a  full  month  in  Samaria.  For 
Menahem  the  son  of  Gadi  went  up  from  'Tirzah,  and  came  to  Samaria, 
and  smote  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  in  Samaria,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

15  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Shallum,  and  his  conspiracy  which  he 
made,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Israel. 

16  Then  Menahem  smote  •'Tiphsah,  and  all  that  were\h&CQm,  and  the 
coasts  thereof  from  Tirzah :  because  they  opened  not  to  him,  therefore  he 
smote  it;  and  all  *the  women  therein  that  were  with  child  .he  ripped  up. 

17  In  the  nine  and  thirtieth  year  of  Azariah  king  of  Judah  began  Mena- 
hem the  son  of  Gadi  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  reigned  ten  years  in  Samaria. 

18  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  :  he  departed  i>ot 
all  his  days  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel 

19  to  sin.  And  'Pul  the  king  of  Assyria  came  against  the  land:  and  Mena- 
hem gave  Pul  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  that  his  hand. might  be  with 

20  him  to  "^confirm  the -kingdom  ^*n  his  hand.  And  Menahem  ^exacted 
the  money  of  Israel,  even  of  all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man 
fifty  shekels  of  silver,  to  give  to  the  king  of  Assyria :  so  the  king  of  Assyria 
turned  back,  and  stayed  not  there  in  the  land. 
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■would  possess  the  throne  of  Israel  for  four  genera- 
tions ;  and  accordingly  Jehoahaz,  Joash,  Jehoram, 
and  Zachariah  were  his  successors— but  there  his 
dynasty  terminated;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  public 
knowledge  of  tliis  jjrediction  that  prompted  the 
murderous  design  of  Shallum  (Hos.  i.  4;  Amos 
vii.  9). 

13.  Shallum  .  .,  reigned  a  full  month.  This 
usurper  enjoyed  a  very  brief  reign,  for  he  occupied 
the  throne  only  for  one  month,  being  opposed  and 
slain  by  Menahem,  who,  according  to  Josephus 
('Antiquities,'  "b.  ix.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  1),  was  com- 
mander of  the  forces.  On  the  report  of  tlie  king's 
murder,  he  was  besieging  Tirzah,  a  town  twelve 
miles  east  of  Samaria,  and  formeiJ.y  a  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  Eaising  the  siege,  he  marched 
directly  against  the  usuri^er,  slew  him,  and  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

16.  Menahem  stnote  Tiphsah.  Thapsaous.on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  formed  the 
border  city  of  Solomon's  kingdom  (1  Ki.  iv.  24), 
and  having  been  taken  by  Hazael,  it  was  regained 
by  the  arms  of  Jeroboam,  who  justly  ranked  this 
important  citjr  amongst  his  most  valuable  con- 
quests. The  inhabitants  refusing  to  open  their 
gates  to  him,  Menahem  took  it  by  storm,  and 
having  spoiled  it,  committed  the.  most  barbarous 
excesses,  without  regard  either  to  age  or  eex — 
excesses,  the  report  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and 
led  to  that  invasion  of  Israel  which  terminated  in 
its  destruction. 

17-21.— Menahem's  keign. 

17.  reigned  ten  years  in  Samaria.  His  govern- 
ment was  conducted  on  the  religious  policy  of  his 
predecessors.  19.  Pul  the  king  of  Assyria  came 
against  the  land  ["^ib;  Septuagint,  ^ovc't,  prob- 
ably from  Iflie  error  of  a  copyist  in  mistaking  the 
linal  A  for  a  capital  A  elsewhere  (I  Chr.  v.  26); 
Vatican,  4>aXtt>x;  Alexandrine,  4>a\to9].  In  the 
passage  just  ■  cited,  it   is   said,  conformably   to 
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the  statement  here,  that  "the  God  of  Israel 
stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Pul  king  of  Assyria." 
But  Hosea  (ch.v.  13)  referring  to  this  crisis  says, 
"Ephraim  (Israel)  went  to  the  Assyrian."  These 
different  statements  may  be  reconciled  thus, — 
'  Pul,  •  of  his  own  motion,  resolved  to  chastise 
Menahem,  induced,  perhaps,  by  the  double  motive 
of  crushing  a  bold  rebel,  whose  ambition  had  led 
him  to  usurp  the  throne  of  a' kingdom  which  from 
the  time  of  Jehu  had  been  an  Assyrian  dependency, 
and  of  avenging  the  expedition  of  Menahem  against 
Thai>sacus.  Then  Menahem,  on  his  part,  sent  Pul 
1,0(X)  talents,  in  order  not  only  to  divert  him  from 
his  hostile  purpose,  but  at  the  same  time  to  pur- 
chase his  friendship  and  aid  for  the  establishment 
of  his  own  precarious  sovereignty  ("  to  confirm  the 
kingdom  in  his  hand :"  cf.  ch.  xiv.  5).  According  to 
this  view,  which  seems  the  proper  order  of  events, 
Menahem  did  not  make  the  first  overture  to 
Assyria,  but  on  "Pul  the  king  of  Assyria  coming 
against  the  land,"  he  took  measures  to  change  the 
enemy  when  marching  against  the  counti-y,  by  the 
offer  of  a  bribe,  into  a  patron  or  protector  for  the 
security  of  his  usurped  dominion,  which  the  yu'o- 
phet  Hosea,  less  concerned  about  the  historical 
fact  than  the  disposition  betrayed  therein,  might 
very  well  censure  as  a  going  of  Ephraim  to  the 
Assyrian  (Hos.  v.il3 ;  vii.  11 ;  viii.  9),  and  a  covenant- 
makingwithAsshur'(ch.xii.l).  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver  =  £62,200.  This  tribute,  which  Mena- 
hem raised  by  a  poll-tax  imposed  on  the  wealthier 
classes  of  the  people  in  Israel,  bribed  Pul  to  return 
to  his  own  country  (1  Chr.  v.  26).  It  was  an 
oppressive  exaction,  and  seems  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  strong  prophetic  interdict,  proclaimed  at  the 
time  of  the  return  from  tl»c' Babylonish  captivity 
(Ezek.  xlv.  8;  xlvi.  18). — A  special  interest 
is  attached  to  Pul  as  the  first  mentioned  in 
Scriptnre  of  the  great  northern  sovereigns  who 
invaded  Palestine,  and  exercised  a  political  iuffu- 
ence  in  that  country.  The  identification  of  this 
conqueror,  however,  witli  any  of  the  Assyrian  or 
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21  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Menahem,  "and  all  that  he  did,  are  they      B.c.Tn. 

22  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel?  And 
Menahem  slept  with  his  fathers;  and  Pekahiah  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead, 

23  In  the  fiftieth  year  of  Azariah.  king  of  Judah,  Pekahiah  the  son  of 
Menahem  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  ai^d  reigned  "two  years. 

24  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord:  he  departed 
not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 

25  But  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah,  a  captain  ^^of  his,  *  conspired  against  him, 
and  smote  him  in  Samaria,  in  the  palace  of  the  king's  house,  with  Argob 
and  Arieh,  and  with  him  fifty  men  of  the  Gileadites :  and  he  killed  him, 
and  reigned  in  his  room. 

2G  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Pekahiah,  and  all  that  he  did,  behold,  they 
are  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

27  In  the  two  and  fiftieth  year  of  Azariah  king  of  Judah,  '^  Pekah  the  son 
of  Remaliah  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  twenty 

28  years.  And  he  did  that  which  teas  *evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord:  he 
departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin. 

29  In  the  days  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel  came  *  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
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Babylonian  monarcbs  has  not  been  established ;  for 
the  various  conjectures  of  Sir  H.  Eawlbison  and 
the  late  Dr.  Hincks  in  the  early  days  of  cuneiform 
studies — such  as  that  the  native  appellation  of  Pul 
was  Phallukha— that  he  was  identical  with  Iva- 
lush— and  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  old  or  upper 
dynasty  of  Assyria,  have  been  successively  aban- 
doned; nay,  even  the  idea  of  a  close  connection 
between  Pal  and  Tiglath-pileser,  which  the  tenor 
of  the  sacred  narrative  appeared  to  suggest,  has 
been  given  up  since  the  discovery  of  the  Assyrian 
canon,  which  has  shown  that  three  reigns,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  intervened 
between  Iva-lush  IV.  and  Tiglath-pileser  II.  But 
what  has  most  of  all  tended  to  overthrow  the 
many  hypotheses  at  one  time  advanced  and  zeal- 
ously supported  by  eminent  explorers  of  cuneiform 
monuments,  is  that  the  name  of  Pul  is  not  found 
in  the  list  of  Assyrian  kings,  nor  can  admit  of 
being  identitied  with  that  of  any  sovereign  in  the 
catalogue.  The  consequence  is,  that  scholars  in 
the  present  day  are  now  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  Pul  was  not  another  name  of  Tiglath- 
pileser,  or  whether  he  was  an  Assyrian  king  at 
all.  The  grounds  on  which  the  supposed  identifi- 
cation rests  are  briefly  these.  The  sacred  history 
records  that  Menahem  paid  tribute  to  Pul,  and 
the  Ninevite  monuments  expressly  record  that  he 
made  such  payment  to  Tiglath-pileser  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign  ;  whence  the  conclusion  is 
drawn,  that,  as  it  is  not  very  likely  two  Assyrian 
monarchs  would  successively  undertake  so  distant 
an  expedition  as  an  invasion  of  Israel  within  the 
short  space  of  ten  years— which  was  the  duration 
of  Meuahem's  reign — the  tribute  must  have  been 
offered  to  one  and  the  same  sovereign.  Also,  it  is 
alleged  that  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser  are  spoken  of 
(2  Chr.  v.  26)  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  create  an 
impression  that  they  were  identical — an  impres- 
sion which  receives  additional  strength  from  the 
circumstance  that  iu  the  passage  just  cited 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  have  one  name 
only,  not  two.  These  arguments,  which  are  all 
t'lat  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
identification,  are  far  frorn  oeing  satisfactory :  for 
it  must  appear  to  the  mind  of  every  candid  and 
unbiassed  reader  that  the  language  of  the  sacred 
history,  both  in  this  book  and  in  Chronicles, 
points  to  two  dififerent  sovereigns.  Tlie  present 
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views  entertained  upon  this  obscure  point  are 
thus  summarized  by  Rev.  G.  JRawUnson  ('Ancient 
Monarchies,'  ii.,  p.  3S8): — 'The  most  probable 
supposition  is,  that  he  was  a  pretender  to  the 
Assyrian  crown,  never  acknowledged  at  Nineveh, 
but  established  in  the  western  and  southern  pro- 
vinces so  firmly  that  he  could  venture  to  conduct 
an  expedition  into  lower  Syria,  and  to  claim  there 
the  fealty  of  Assyria's  vassals.  Or,  possibly,  he 
may  have  been  a  Babylonian  monarch,  who,  in 
the  troublous  times  that  had  now  come  upon 
the  northern  empire,  possessed  himself  of  the 
Euphrates  valley,  and  thence  descended  upon 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Berosus  represented  Pul  as 
a  Chaldean  king ;  and  the  name  itself,  which  is 
wholly  alien  to  the  ordinary  Assyrian  type — being 
all  compound  words — has  at  least  one  counterpart 
among  known  Babylonian  names.' 

22  24. — Pekahiah's  Reign. 

23.  FekaMali  tlie  son  of  Menahem  began  to 
reign.  On  comparing  the  date  given  with  Aza- 
riah's  reign,  it  seems  that  several  months  had 
intervened  between  the  death  of  Menahem  and 
the  accession  of  Pekahiah  ;  probably  owing  to  a 
contest  about  the  throne.  25.  with  Argoi>  and 
Arleh,  &e.  Many  commentators  view  these  as  the 
captain's  accomplices.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  influential  friends  of  the  king's, 
who  were  murdered  along  with  him. 

27-31.— Pekah's  Eeign. 

29.  In  the  days  of  Pekah  .  .  .  came  Tiglath- 
pileser  [nDN^V?""^-?!?  or  nn're-nj^n,  Tilgath-pilneser 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  20);  Septuagint, -OaXyaS-t^eWao-ap]. 
Scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  import  of  this 
name.  This  monarch,  who  succeeded  Pul  on  the 
throne  of  Assyria,  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  kings 
who  does  not  give  his  genealogy,  and  is  therefore 
supposed  to  have  been  a  usurper.  His  annals 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Isimroud  Mound, 
describing  this  expedition  into  Syria.  The  places 
taken  are  here  mentioned  as  they  occurred,  and 
were  conquered  in  the  progress  of  an  invasion. 
From  the  Assyrian  monuments,  it  appears  that 
Tiglath-pileser  II.  commenced  his  expedition 
against  Syria  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
that,  as  it  lasted  several  years,  he  penetrated  to 
the  southern  extremities  of  Palestitie,  reducing 
Damascus,  Tyre,  Samaria,  and  the  Arabs  bordering 
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Assyria,  and  took  "Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh, 
and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried 
tliem  captive  to  Assyria. 

And  Hosliea  the  son  of  Elah  made  a  conspiracy  against  Pekah  the  son 
of  Remaliah,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  "in  his  stead, ^"ia 
the  twentieth  year  of  Jotham  the  son  of  Uzziah. 

And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Pekah,  and  all  that  he  did,  behold,  they  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

In  the  second  year  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah  king  of  Israel  began 
"^  Jotham  the  son  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  to  reign.  Five  and  twenty  years 
old  was  he  when  he  began  to  reign;  and  he  reigned  sixteen  years  in  Jeru- 
salem. And  his  mother's  name  teas  Jerusha,  the  daughter  of  Zadok. 
And  he  did  that  idiich  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord:  he  did 
according  to  all  that  his  father  Uzziah  had  done.  Howbeit  ^tbe  liigh 
places  were  not  removed:  the  people  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  still  in 
the  high  places.     ^He  built  the  higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Loud. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jotham,  and  all  that  he  did,  a}'e  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ? 

In  "those  days  the  Lord  began  to  send  against  Judah  ^Rezin  the  king 
38  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah.  And  Jotham  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David  his  father : 
and  Ahaz  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

IN  the  seventeenth  year  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah,  ''Ahaz  the  son 
of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  began  to  reign.  Twenty  years  old  u-as  Ahaz 
when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reigned  sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  did 
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upon  Egyitt,  but  without  touchiug.  upon  Judasa, 
Philistia,  or  the  Phoenician  cities.  It  was  during 
this  invasion  that  Menahem  purchased  submissiou 
by  the  payment  of  tribute, which,  as  abeady  stated, 
is  recorded  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  to  have 
been  brought  to  him  by  Israelitish  messengers  in 
tlie  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  In  consequence  of 
the  incompleteness  of  this  (Syrian  war,  and  more 
immediately  of  the  rebellion  of  Pekah,  who,  having 
seized  possession  of  a  tributary  kingdom,  had  set 
up  as  an  independent  prince,  he  in  a  few  years 
renewed  the  campaign  by  an  attack  upon  Samaria, 
the  capital  of  the  Israelitish  king,  and  it  was  in 
the  course  of  this  second  expedition  he  "lightly 
afflicted  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the  land  of 
Na)ihtali"  (Isa.  ix.  l)—i.e.,  the  northern  districts 
of  Palestine — principally  the  portion  that  lay  from 
the  lake  Merom  to  that  of  Geunesareth.  The 
inhabitants  ef  the  whole  country  and  the  most 
imijortant  cities  became  a  prey  to  the  conqueror. 
Ijon— now  Merj  'Ayfln,  near  lake  Hilleh.  Abel- 
beth-maacliah— or  Abel-maim,  now  Abel,  classed 
with  Dan  and  Ijon  (see  1  Ki.  xv.  16-20:  cf.  2  Chr. 
xvi.  4).  Janoali.  Its  site  has  not  been  identified. 
Kedesh— commonly  called  Kedesh-uaphtali,  now 
Kedes,  an  ancient  royal  city,  occupying  a  most 
picturesque  situation,  (see  on  Josh.  xii.  22;  xx.  7; 
Judg.  iv.)  Hazor.  According  to  Jose/^/ms  ('Anti- 
quities,' b.  v.,  ch.  i.),  'it  lay  over  the  lake  Samoch- 
onites, '  and  probably  south  of  Kedesh  (see  on 
Josh.  xix.  35-37).  It  was  long  the  principal  city  in 
that  northern  region.  Gilead  —  now  Jil'ad,  an 
extensive  region  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  abounding 
in  excellent  pastura.ge,  and  well  peopled.  Galilee. 
This  name,  from  a  root  denoting  a  circle  or  circuit, 
was  originally  applied  to  a  small  region  round 
Kedesh  (see  on  Josh,  xx.  7;  1  Ki.  ix.  11),  com- 
prehending the  twenty  cities  presented  by  Solomon 
to  Hiram  (cf.  Isa.  ix.  1;  Matt.  iv.  15).  aU  the 
land  of  Naphtali.  This  district,  which  comprised 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  and  the  most 
fertile  soil  in  Palestine,  extended  over  the  plain  of 
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the  HO.leh  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee. 

30.  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  made  a  conspiracy 
against  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah,  and  smote 
him,  and  slew  him.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  discontent  and  disorders  consequent  upon  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  through  so  extensive  a 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  originated  the 
conspiracy  by  which,  in  the  year  following,  Pe- 
kah's  throne  became  vacant,  and  reigned  in  his 
stead,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jotham  the  son 
of  Uzziah.  The  murder  of  Pekah  introduced  a 
period  of  anarchy,  which  lasted  nine  years,  and 
was  terminated  by  Hoshea's  success  in  establish- 
ing himself  on  the  throne  (see  further  on  ch.  xvii. 
1).  Jotham's  reign  having  lasted  only  sixteen 
years,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  reign  of  Hoshea 
began  in  the  twentieth  year  after  the  beginning  of 
Jotham's  reign :  the  sacred  historian,  having  not 
yet  introduced  the  name  of  Ahaz,  reckoned  the 
date  by  Jotham,  whom  he  had  already  mentioned 
(see  on  2  Chr.  xxvii.  8). 

33  38.— Jotham's  Reign  over  Judah. 

33.  Five  and  twenty  years  old  was  he  when  he 
began  to  reign— i.  e.,  alone,  for  he  had  ruled  as 
his  father's  viceroy.  35.  the  higher  gate  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord — not  the  temple  itself,  but  one 
of  its  courts ;  probably  that  which  led  into  the 
palace  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  20). 

37.  the  Lord  began  to  send  against  Judah,  &c. 
This  is  the  first  intimation  of  the  hostile  feelings 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria  to  Judah,  which 
led  them  to  form  an  alliance  and  make  .joint  jire- 
parations  for  war,  which,  however,  was  not  actually 
waged  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

CHAP.  XVI.  1-1&— Ahaz's  Wicked  Reign 
OVER  Judah. 

2.  Twenty  years  old  was  Ahaz  when  he  began 
to  reign.  What  kind  of  education  this  young 
king  had  received,  and  to  what  unhappy  influences 
he  had  been  subjected,  was  soon  made  apparent 
after  he  assumed  the  sole  power  of  government. 


Si/ria  besiege  Jeritsalem. 
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not  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  his  God,  like  David  his 

3  father.  But  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  yea,  *and  made 
his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  according  to  the  "^abominations  of  the 
heathen,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  from  before  the  children  of  Israel. 

4  And  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places,  and  ''on  the  hills, 
and  under  every  green  tree. 

5  Then  ^Eezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  son  of  Remaliah  king  of  Israel 
came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  war:  and  tliey  besieged  Ahaz,  but  could  not 

6  overcome  him.  At  that  time  Rezin  king  of  Syria  -^recovered  Elath  to 
Syria,  and  drave  the  Jews  from  ^ Elath:  and  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath, 

7  and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day.     So  Ahaz  sent  messengers  ^to  ^Tiglath- 
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At  the  time  of  his  accession  the  nation  do  not 
seem  to  have  generally  apostatized  with  their 
king  to  the  worship  of  false  gods.  In  tlie  whole 
account  given  in  this  chapter  of  the  idolatries  of 
Ahaz,  not  the  slightest  hint  is  thrown  out  re- 
specting the  cooperation  of  his  subjects.  But  the 
seeds  of  corruption  were  sown,  and  the  baneful 
influence  of  royal  example  rapidly  spread  the 
conta.gion  of  idolatry,  and  did  not  that  whicli 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  The  character 
of  this  king's  reign,  the  voluptuousness  and  re- 
ligious degeneracy  of  all  classes  of  the  jjeople,  are 
graphically  portrayed  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah, 
who  prophesied  at  that  period.  The  great  in- 
crease of  worldly  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  reigns 
of  Azariah  and  Jotham  had  introduced  a  host  of 
corruptions,  which,  during  the  reign  and  by  the 
influence  of  Ahaz,  bore  fruit  in  the  idolatrous 
practices  of  every  kind  which  prevailed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  (see  on  2  Chr.  xxviii.  24). 
3.  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  This 
is  desci-iptive  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  when, 
like  the  kings  of  Israel,  he  patronized  the  symbolic 
worship  of  God  by  images,  but  he  gradually 
went  further  into  gross  idolatry  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  2). 
made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire  (ch. 
xxiii.  10).  The  hands  of  the  idol  Moloch,  or  Baal, 
being  red  hot,  the  children  were  passed  through 
between  them,  which  was  considered  a  form  of 
lustration;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
certain  circumstances  the  children  were  burnt 
to  death  (Deut.  xii.  31 ;  Ps.  cvi.  37 ;  Jer.  vii.  31 ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21 ;  xxiii.  37-39).  It  was  the  former 
of  these  practices  Ahaz  observed— that  of  purify- 
ing or  sanctifying  his  children,  by  letting  or 
'  making  them  pass  through  the  fire,'  and  thereby 
dedicating  them  to  that  heathen  divinity.  It  was 
a  simple  and  quick  operation,  merely  placing 
the  child  between  the  glowing  arms  of  the  idol ; 
but  the  rite  was  considered  symbolical  of  purity. 
And  something  like  this  is  observed  still  in  Persia 
by  the  king  of  Persia,  who  sends  his  son,  seated 
on  a  black  horse,  to  ride  through  the  flames,  in 
order  to  prove  the  sacredness  of  his  character, 
and  to  show  to  the  crowd  that  fire  will  not  hurt 
him.  The  practice,  however,  of  making  children 
pass  through  the  fire  was  strongly  prohibited  in 
the  law  (Lev.  xviii.  21;  xx.  2  5;  Deut,  xviii.  10), 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  practised 
in  Israel  till  the  time  of  Ahaz. 

5.  Then  Rezin .  ,  .  and  Pekah .  .  .  came  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  war.  Notwithstanding  their  great 
efforts  and  military  preparations,  they  failed  to 
take  it,  and,  being  disappointed,  raised  the  siege 
and  returned  home  (cf.  Isa.  vii.  1).  It  appears 
from  Isa.  vii.  6  that  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
the  confederate  kings  (confederate  in  one  sense  ; 
but  Eezin  was  the  superior,  and  Pekah  a  tribu- 
tary vassal,  bound  to  follow  his  master)  was  not  a 
mere  predatory  expedition,  but  that  it  was  the 
permanent  reduction  of  the  country,  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  whole  family  of  David,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  tributary  prince,  that  they 
had  in  view.  A  close  examination  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters  in  the  book  of  that  prophet 
will  furnish  clear  proof  that  there  was  in  Jeru- 
salem itself  a  powerful  faction  who  were  actively 
favouring  the  designs  of  the  northern  allies.  [The 
word  ns'i?.,  rendered  (v.  12)  a  confederacy,  is  used 
throughout  the  history  of  the  kings  to  signify  a 
conspiracy  only  (ch.  xi.  14;  xii.  21;  xiv.  19;  xv. 
30).  1  At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  was  the  son 
of  Tabeal,  whom  the  invaders  intended  to  set,  as 
their  vassal,  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  as  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Syria  excluded  the  possibility 
of  dividing  the  former  country,  and  annexing  any 
part  of  it  to  the  dominions  of  Eezin.  Their  ulti- 
mate object  was  to  bring  Judah  as  well  as  Israel 
under  vassalage  to  Syria,  that  by  the  union  of  the 
three  kingdoms  (and  it  is  probable,  cf.  ch.  xvii. 
4,  that  Egypt  secretly  favoured  this  policy)  a 
broad,  compact  phalanx  of  opposition  might  be 
presented  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  Assyria. 
The  extirpation  of  whole  dynasties  was  familiar 
to  those  who  were  connected  with  Oriental  courts; 
and  the  older  a  dynasty  was,  the  more  venerated 
and  beloved  by  the  people,  the  more  necessary  it 
was  that  no  survivor  should  be  left  to  claim  back 
the  crown  from  its  usurper.  But  the  uncondi- 
tional promise  given  to  David,  that  his  seed 
should  for  ever  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  irre- 
sjiective  of  the  conduct  of  his  descendants  (2  Sam. 
vii.  12-lG),  prevented  such  dynastic  changes  in 
Judah,  and  occasioned  the  purpose  of  the  allied 
kings  being  defeated,  in  spite  of  Ahaz.  This 
result  was  all  the  more  striking,  that  at  another 
time,  and  in  otlier  circumstances,  he  was  left  to 
himself  under  incomparably  greater  calamities, 
when  his  kingdom  was  all  but  annihilated  (see  on 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  5, 8, 17,  IS)  (see  'Jewish  Intelligence,' 
March,  1867.)  6.  Rezin  .  .  .  recovered  Elath— 
which  Azariah  had  got  into  his  possession  (ch.  xiv. 
22).  and  drave  the  Jews  from  Elath.  This  is 
the  first  passage  in  which  the  name  has  occurred. 
It  was  only  in  an  advanced  period  of  their  history 
that  the  Hebrews  were  called  "Jews,"  from  the 
tribe  of  Judali,  which  was  honoured  to  furnish 
the  name,  both  because  it  returned  in  great  pros- 
perity from  Babylon,  while  the  other  tribes  were 
hopelessly  dispersed,  and  because  from  it  was  to 
spring  the  king  Messiah,  the  Syrians  ,  .  .  dwelt 
tliere  unto  this  day  [D'anx.  It  is  most  improbable 
that  the  Syrians  came  from  Elath.  The  Keri 
and  very  many  ancient  MSS.  have  □'pi^^,  Edom- 
ites.  The  Septuagint  version  has  'the  Edomites,' 
which  the  most  judicious  commentators  and  tra- 
vellers prefer.]  7.  So  Ahaz  sent  messengers  to 
Tiglath-pileser.  In  spite  of  the  assurance  given 
him  by  Isaiah  by  two  signs — the  one  immediate, 
the  other  remote  (Isa.  vii.  14 ;  viii.  4)— that  the 
confederate  kings  would  not  prevail  against  him, 
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by  the  king  of  Assyria. 
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pileser  king  of  Assyria,  saying,  I  am  thy  servant,  and  thy  son ;  come  up, 
and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of 

8  the  king  of  Israel,  which  rise  up  against  me.  And  Ahaz  ''took  the  silver 
and  gold  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures 

9  of  the  king's  house,  and  sent  it  for  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  And 
the  king  of  Assyria  hearkened  unto  him :  for  the  king  of  Assyria  went  up 
against  ^Damascus,  and  Hook  it,  and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to 
^Kir,  and  slew  Rezin. 

And  king  Ahaz  went  to  Damascus  to  meet  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
Assyria,  and  saw  an  altar  that  was  at  Damascus:  and  king  Ahaz  sent  to 
Urijah  the  priest  the  fashion  of  the  altar,  and  the  pattern  of  it,  according 
to  all  the  workmanship  thereof.  And  Urijah  the  priest  built  an  altar 
according  to  all  that  king  Ahaz  had  sent  from  Damascus:  so  Urijah  the 

12  priest  made  it  against  king  Ahaz  came  from  Damascus.  And  when  the 
Idng  was  come  from  Damascus,  the  king  saw  the  altar:  and  Hhe  king 

13  approached  to  the  altar,  and  offered  thereon.  And  he  burnt  his  burnt 
offering  and  his  meat  offering,  and  poured  his  drink  offering,  and  sprinkled 
the  blood  of  ^his  peace  offerings,  upon  the  altar.  And  he  brought  also 
^"the  brasen  altar,  which  was  before  the  Lord,  from  the  fore  front  of  the 
house,  from  between  the  altar  and  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  put  it  on 
the  north  side  of  the  altar.  And  king  Ahaz  commanded  Urijah  the 
priest,  saying.  Upon  the  great  altar  burn  th-e  ^morning  burnt  offering,  and 
the  evening  meat  offering,  and  the  king's  burnt  sacrifice,  and  his  meat 
offering,  with  the  burnt  offering  of  all  the  people  of  the  land,  and  their 
meat  offering,  and  their  drink  offerings;  and  sprinkle  upon  it  all  the 
blood  of  the  burnt  offering,  and  all  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice :  and  the 
brasen  altar  shall  be  for  me  to  '"'enquire  by.     Thus  did  Urijah  the  priest, 

17  according  to  all  that  king  Ahaz  commanded.  And  ''king  Ahaz  cut  off" 
"the  borders  of  the  bases,  and  removed  the  laver  from  off  them;  and  took 
down  ^the  sea  from  off  the  brasen  oxen  that  tvere  under  it,  and  put  it 
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Ahaz  sought  aid  from  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
saying,  I  am  thy  servant,  and  thy  son.  This  was 
a  plain  acknowledgment  of  his  dependent  position 
upon  the  Assyrian  king  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  4).  The  same 
fact  may  be  inferred  from  various  passages,  both 
in  Kings  and  Chronicles;  and  it  can  now  be 
proved  from  the  Assyrian  monuments,  which 
record  the  payment  of  tribute  by  the  tribes  of 
Israel  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  any  passage 
of  Scripture  intimates  (see  'Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon ').  To  procure  an  adequate  sum  for  purchasing 
the  succour  of  the  protector's  power,  Ahaz  ran- 
sacked the  treasures  both  of  the  palace  and  the 
temple.  9.  the  king  of  Assyria  hearkened  unto 
him.  Thus  Ahaz  and  his  people  were  delivered 
from  impending  danger ;  but  it  was  at  an  im- 
mense sacrifice,  as  they  found  afterwards  (see  on 
'2.  Chr.  xxviii.  20).  [The  Septuagiut,  Alexandrine, 
has  Kupijmjy;  but  Cyrene  was  in  Africa.] 

10.  Ahaz  went  to  Damascus  to  meet  Tiglath- 
pileser.  This  was  a  visit  of  respect,  and  perhaps 
of  gratitude.  It  was  the  first  time,  in  all  i^roba- 
bility,  that  Ahaz  and.  his  courtiers  had  come 
into  contact  with  the  mighty  lord-paramount, 
and  yet,  although  many  scenes  must  have  been 
witnessed  in  the  Assyrian  camp,  betokening  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  great  conqueror, 
one  incident  only  lias  been  put  on  record,  evidently 
from  its  being  regarded  by  the  sacred  historian  as 
being  of  an  idolatrous  character.  This  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  T)arallel  jjassage  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
'6).  Besides,  the  Assyrian  oonquei-ors  required 
all  their  tributaries  to  set  up  in  their  caidtals 
altars  to  the  great  gods,  as  a  token  of  gratitude, 
on  the  part  of  the  victor,  to  the  deities  by  whose 
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favour  he  had  triumphed,  and  a  badge  of  subjec- 
tion to  their  suzerain  on  the  part  of  the  depen- 
dents. Duringhisstay  in  that  heathen  city,  Ahaz 
saw  an  altar  with  which  he  was  greatly  capti- 
vated. Forthwith  a  sketch  of  it  was  transmitted 
to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  Urijah  tiie  priest  to 
get  one  constructed  according  to  the  Damascus 
model,  and  to  let  this  new  altar  supersede  the  old 
one  in  the  temple.  15.  the  brasen  altar  shall  be 
for  me  to  enquire  by.  Urijah,  with  culpable  com- 
jilaisance,  acted  according  to  his  instructions  {v. 
16).  The  sin  in  this  affair  consisted  in  meddling 
with,  and  improving,  according  to  human  taste 
and  fancy,  the  altars  of  the  temple,  the  patterns 
of  which  had  been  furnished  by  Divine  authority 
(Exod.  XXV.  40;  xxvi.  30;  xxvii.  1;  1  Chr.  xxviii. 
19).  Urijah  was  one  of  the  witnesses  taken  by 
Isaiah  to  bear  his  pi-ediction  against  Syria  and 
Israel  (Isa.  viii.  2).  But  neither  the  king  nor  Urijah 
would  have  dared  to  commit  such  gross  sacrilege 
had  not  a  fondness  for  idolatry  prevailed  to  a 
wide  extent  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when  those 
incidents  occurred  (cf.  Isa.  chs.  i.  and  ii.)  [np.a'p,  to 
look  at  mentally,  to  think  upon  (cf.  Prov.  xx.  25) 
—i.  e.,  to  worship  at;  and  so  the  Syriacaud  Arabic 
versions  render  it.  The  Septuagiut  has  eis  to 
trpwi,   for  the  morning ;  having    evidently   read 

17-19.— He  spoils  the  Temple. 

17.  cut  oflF  the  borders  of  the  bases,  &c.  It  is 
thought  that  he  did  this  to  employ  the  elaborate 
sculpture  in  adorning  his  palace.  Many  writers 
have  supposed  that  the  design  of  Ahaz  in  '  cutting 
off  the  borders  of  the  bases,'  and  removing  the 
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18  upon  a  pavement  of  stones:  and  the  covert  for  the  sabbath  that  they  had 
built  in  the  house,  and  the  king's  entry  without,  turned  he  from  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  the  king  of  Assyria. 

1 9  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Ahaz  which  he  did,  are  they  not  written  in 

20  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  And  Ahaz  slept  with 
his  fathers,  and  was  *  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David:  and 
Hezekiali  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

17      IN  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  began  "Hoshea  the  son  of 

2  Elah  to  reign  in  Samaria  over  Israel  nine  years.  And  he  did  that  tchich 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  ^  not  as  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were 

3  before  him.  Against  him  came  up  "^Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria;  and 
Hoshea  became  his  servant,  and  ^gave  him  ^presents. 

4  And  the  king  of  Assyria  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea:  for  he  had  sent 
messengers  to  So  king  of  Egypt,  and  brought  no  present  to  the  king  of 
Assyria,  as  he  had  done  year  by  year;  therefore  the  king  of  Assyria  shut 
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laver  from  off  them,  '  was  to  melt  them  down, 
and  apply  them  to  some  idolatrous  uses ;  and  as 
the  temple  was  closed,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  did  pervert  them  to  such  purposes,  as  we 
know  that  he  did  with  the  bronze  altar  (c.  15)  and 
many  of  the  vessels  abstracted  from  the  Lord's 
house  (see  on  2  Chr.  xxviii.  24).  Bnt  that  the 
brasen  oxen  were  excepted  from  this  process 
of  fusion  and  transmutation,  appears  from  the 
record  of  Jeremiah,  who  describes  them  as  pre- 
served in  their  entireness,  and  enumerates  them 
amongst  other  articles  removed  to  Babylon  (Jer. 
lii.  17-20).  18.  And  the  covert  for  the  sabbath 
that  they  had  built  in  the  house  ["^p'o,  cheth. 
"iDifO,  keri.  Gesenius  renders  it,  'a  covered  walk. 
a  portico.'  The  Septiiagint  has  tov  ^s/xeXiov  -rhi 
KaSreSpa^,  the  base,  or  foundation  of  the  chair. 
The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  call  it,  '  the  house 
of  the  Sabbath 'J.  Some  think  it  was  the  bronze 
scaffold  which  Solomon  erected  in  the  temple,  and 
on  which  he  stood  on  the  Sabbath  or  festival  days 
(cf.  2  Chr.  vi.  13) ;  while  others  take  it  to  have  been 
a  canopy  drawn  over  the  courts  of  the  temple,  to 
screen  the  worshippers.  Whatever  it  was,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  the  orig- 
inal word,  it  seems  to  have  been  formed  of  costly 
materials,  and  decorated  with  rich  ornaments, 
from  the  anxiety  of  Ahaz  to  secrete  it  from  the 
cupidity  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  the  king's 
entry  without — a  private  external  entrance  for 
the  king  into  the  temple.  The  change  made  by 
Ahaz  consisted  in  removing  both  of  these  into  the 
temple,  from  fear  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  that,  in 
case  of  a  siege,  he  might  secure  the  entrance  of 
the  temple  from  him. 

CHAP.  XVII.  1-4.— Hoshea's  Wicked  Reign. 

1.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  .  .  .  began 
Hoshea  ...  to  reign.  The  statement  in  ch.  xv.  30 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  present  passage  in 
the  following  manner: — Hoshea  conspired  against 
Pekah  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  latter,  which 
was  the  eighteenth  of  Jotham's  reign.  There  was 
an  interregnum  or  period  of  anarchy,  for  it  was 
two  years  before  Hoshea  was  acknowledged  king  of 
Israel— i.  e.,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Ahaz  and  twen- 
tieth of  Jotham.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  his 
reign  began  to  be  tranquil  and  prosperous.  This 
general  statement  describes  the  characteristic 
policy  of  his  reign.  2.  he  did .  .  .  evil .  .  .  but 
not  as  the  kings  of  Israel— or,  as  Sir  H.  RawUnsoii 
expresses  it  ('Outlines  of  Assyrian  History,'  p. 
xxviii.),  'the  second  accession  of  Hoshea  dated 
from  the  period  when  he  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Assyria.'  Unlike  his  predecessors  from  the  time 
of  Jeroboam,  he  neither  established  the  rites  of 
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Baal  nor  compelled  the  people  to  adhere  to  the 
symbolic  worship  of  the  calves.  But  although  in 
these  respects  Hoshea  acted  as  became  a  consti- 
tutional king  of  Israel,  yet,  through  the  influence 
of  the  nineteen  princes  who  had  swayed  the 
sceptre  before  him,  all  of  whom  had  been  zealous 
patrons  of  idolatry,  and'  many  of  whom  had  been 
also  infamous  for  personal  crimes,  the  ^yhole  na- 
tion had  become  so  completely  demoralized  that 
the  righteous  judgment  of  an  angry  Providence 
impended  over  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  just 
view  of  the  case  {Prideaux,  'Connection').  At 
the  same  time,  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  ix.,  ch. 
xiii.)  describes  Hoshea  as  a  'wicked  man,  and  a 
despiser  of  the  Divine  worship.'  Accordingly 
many  in  the  present  day  have  taken  up  the  opin- 
ion that  he  who  was  the  last  was  the  worst  and 
most  wicked  of  all  the  kings.  Through  his  irre- 
ligious character  and  influence  the  national  de- 
pravity was  consummated ;  and  the  covenant 
having  been  completely  violated,  Jehovah  per- 
mittipd  the  Assyrian  conqueror  to  overthrow  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  3.  Shalmaneser— or 
Shalman  (Hos.  x.  14)  [Septuagint,  SaXa^ai/ao-o-a^o, 
the  immediate  successor  of  Tiglath-pileser].  The 
name  of  this  Assyrian  king  has  been  traced  on 
the  Ninevite  monuments  as  concerned  in  an  expe- 
dition against  a  king  of  Samaria,  whose  name, 
though  mutilated,  Sir  H.  I'aioUnson  reads  as 
Hosliea.  It  seems  to  have  been  soon  after  he 
ascended  the  throne,  that,  suspecting  the  fidelity 
of  his  Samaritan  vassal,  he  "  came  up "  against 
Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and  so  terrified  him  witli 
menaces  of  summary  vengeance  that  he  succumbed, 
and  promised  the  payment  of  his  customary 
tribute.  Satisfied  with  the  submission  and  pro- 
mises of  Hoshea,  the  Assyrian  withdrew,  in  order 
to  chastise  the  cities  of  Phoenicia,  who  had  joined 
in  the  revolt  of  Israel,  and,  overrunning  the 
country,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  them  all  to  a 
state  of  dependence,  except  the  island  of  Tyre. 

4.  the  king  of  Asssnria  found  conspiracy  in 
Hoshea.  Shalmaneser  had  not  been  long  re- 
established in  his  capital  when  he  learned  that 
Hoshea,  notwithstanding  his  assurances  of  devoted 
allegiance,  was  meditating  defection,  and  had  ac- 
tually made  overtures  to  a  neighbouring  power, 
which  might  be  called  the  rival  and  hereditary 
enemy  of  Assyria.  This  was  iu  the  sixth  year  of 
Hoshea's  reign,  sent  messengers  to  So  king  of 
Egypt  [^<iD  ;  Septuagint,  Sijj/tip,  the  Sabaco  of  the 
classic  historians,  the  Shebek  of  the  monuments,  of 
the  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  and  the  Sevechusof  Ma- 
netho  (KenricFs  'Egypt,' ii.,  p.  369).  The  figure 
and  name  of  this  monarch,  Sebek  I.  (see  'Intro- 
duction'), have  been  discovered  on  the  ancient 
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him  up,  and  bound  him  in  prison.  Then  ''the  king  of  Assyria  came  up 
throughout  all  the  land,  and  went  up  to  Samaria,  and  besieged  it  three 
years.  In  Hhe  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria, 
and  ■''carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  ^and  placed  them  in  Halah  and  in 
Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes. 
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monuments,  and  they  are  accurately  represented 
between  the  colonnade  of  Pliilse  and  the  temple  of 
Abou-Simbel,  in  the  Egyptian  court  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham.  This  famous  Ethiopian, 
having  conquered  or  slain  Bocchoris,  king  of 
Egypt,  of  the  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  who  was 
bliiid,  added  Upper  Egypt  to  his  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia,  precisely  about  that  time,  as  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  historians.  Being  a  person  dis- 
tinguished for  wisdom  as  well  as  energy,  he  for 
fifty  years  occupied  the  Egyptian  throne  in 
Memphis  ;  and  regarding  him  as  the  natural  rival 
and  opponent  of  Assyria,  Hoshea  cherished  the 
hope  that  through  his  aid  he  might  succeed  in 
resisting  the  threatened  attempts  of  the  Assyrian 
conqueror.  To  this  new  sovereign  of  Egypt 
Hoshea  "  sent  messengers,"  with  proposals  for  a 
friendly  alliance  between  the  kingdoms,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  defensive  purposes  against  the 
grasping  despot  of  the  north ;  and  those  over- 
tures made  to  So  seem  to  have  been  favourably 
received,  since  Hoshea  raised  once  more  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  withheld  the  remittance 
of  his  yearly  tribute.  But  Shalmaneser,  march- 
ing against  him  in  a  second  expedition,  scoured 
the  whole  country,  and  having  "shut  him  up," 
took  the  king  himself,  and  imprisoned  him  for 
life.  A  concuri-ence  of  many  circumstances  at 
this  time  had  led  to  frequent  and  easy  communi- 
cation with  Egypt.  The  relaxation  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  that 
country,  the  sailing  of  trading  vessels  from  Pales- 
tine, which  could  anchor  opposite  Zoan  and  Mem- 
phis, and  the  caravans,  by  the  Gaza  route  across 
the  desert,  kept  up  a  continual  intercourse  with 
Egypt.  From  these  sources  Hoshea  could  obtain 
accurate  intelligence  of  the  temper  and  views  of 
the  Egyjitian  court;  and  its  rulers,  on  their  part, 
did  not  fail  to  urge  upon  him  the  importance,  or 
rathsr  the  absolute  necessity,  of  making  a  vigor- 
ous resistance  to  the  grasping  policy  of  Assyria, 
together  with  the  supei'ior  advantages  he  could 
derive  from  a  closer  connection  with  his  southern 
neighbour  (see  this  well  brought  out  by  Drew, 
'Scripture  Lands,'  p.  197.)  5.  Then  the  king  of 
Assyria  came  up  throughout  all  the  land.  This 
was  the  third  and  final  expedition  of  Shalman- 
eser against  the  whole  of  Syria,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two 
from  his  second  expedition.  What  new  offence 
had  excited  his  wrath  has  not  been  recorded  ; 
but  as  a  determined  resistance  was  made  by 
his  refractory  vassal,  Shalmaneser  prepared  for 
a  regular  siege  of  Samaria,  w-hich,  through  the 
stubborn  valour  of  the  Israelites  themselves, 
or  with  the  aid  of  Egyptian  troops,  lasted  for 
nearly  three  years.  At  length  the  city  capitu- 
lated;  or,  if  Josephus  is  correct  ('Antiquities,' 
b.  ix.,  ch.  xiv.),  was  taken  by  storm.  But  the 
glory  of  this  conquest  was  not  enjoyed  by  Shal- 
maneser, who  had  been  suddenly  recalled  by  the 
outbreak  of  a  domestic  revolution,  occasioned,  or 
at  least  encouraged,  by  his  protracted  absences 
from  his  capital.  He  was  dethroned  by  the  insur- 
rection of  an  ambitious  subject,  and  he  seems  to 
have  died  also  before  the  fall  of  Samaria.  6.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  the  king  of  Assyria 
took  Samaria.  Shalmaneser  is  not  named  as  the 
conqueror  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  10),  for  he  had  been  com- 
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pelled  to  hasten  to  Assyria  on  account  of  a 
formidable  rebellion  at  home ;  but  he  left  a  por- 
tion of  his  ai'my  before  the  walls  of  Samaria, 
intending,  as  soon  as  he  had  suppressed  the  revolt, 
to  return  and  prosecute  the  war  in  Israel.  But 
these  holies  were  disappointed  by  the  success  of 
the  usurper,  who,  having  by  his  audacity,  vigour, 
or  popular  influence,  established  himself  on  the 
Assyrian  throne,  determined,  amongst  other  mili- 
tary expeditions  he  planned,  to  employ  his  turbu- 
lent subjects  to  march  into  Syria,  and  complete 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  Shalmaneser  had  not 
been  able  to  accomplish.  The  event  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  of  Hosea  (xiii.  16),  and  terminated  the 
actual  existence  of  Israel  as  a  kingdom.  "  The 
king  of  Assyria"  who  "took  Samaria"  was  Sar- 
gon  (Isa.  XX.  1),  or  Sar^ina,  as  it  stands  on 
the  monumental  inscriptions — a  name  which 
signifies  'king  de  facto ;^  and  by  assuming  that 
title,  he  virtually  and  publicly  proclaimed  him- 
self a  usurper.  It  was  the  invariable  custom 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  at  their  accession 
to  parade  in  their  annals  their  name  and  royal 
pedigree.  But  Sargon  had  no  ancestry  to  boast 
of;  and  while  of  course  the  absence  of  any  such 
customary  allusions  to  his  personal  descent  plainly 
shows  that  he  possessed  no  hereditary  or  legal  title 
to  the  throne,  the  small  number  of  monuments 
relating  to  his  predecessor's  reign  that  have  been 
discovered,  furnish  an  inferential  argument  to  the 
same  purport,  having  probably  been  destroyed  by 
Sargon  (Oppert,  'Inscriptions,'  quoted  RawlinsorCs 
'Ancient  Monarchies'  ii.,  p.  408).  On  the  fall  of 
Samaria,  which  Sargon  says  he  took  in  his  first 
year,  the  conqueror  adopted  a  policy  which  con- 
sisted of  two  very  difl'erent  measures :  one  was  the 
deportation  to  Assyria  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  other,  the  establishment  in 
the  depopulated  districts  of  Israel  of  an  Assyrian 
colony  with  a  deputy  governor  to  rule  them,  and 
exact  the  tribute  which  had  been  imposed  on  that 
dependent  province.  Such  was  the  end  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  The  fall  of  Samaria  and  Da- 
mascus was,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the 
prophet,  synchronous  (Isa.  vii.  7-9) ;  and  the 
devastation  both  of  Syria  and  Israel  was  foretold 
at  a  time  and  in  circumstances  when  no  human 
sagacity  could  have  anticipated  it,  (Amos  i.)  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria— j.  e.,  the  remain- 
ing tribes  (see  oh  ch.  xv.  29).  From  inscriptions 
in  the  palace  at  Khorsabad  (LayarcVs  'Nineveh 
and  Babylon,'  p.  618),  which  record  the  number  of 
Israelitish  captives,  it  appears  that  27,280  were 
transported  into  Assyria  from  Samaria  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  removal  of 
entire  populations  from  vanquished  countries  to 
some  other  portion  of  the  conqueror's  dominions 
bad  not  been  adopted,  so  far  as  reliable  history 
testifies,  as  the  policy  of  any  ancient  sovereigns  ia 
the  East,  until  it  was  introduced  and  acted  upon 
by  the  later  Assyrian  kings.  Soldiers  when  taken 
captive  in  battle,  women  and  children  belonging 
to  the  conquered  enemy,  it  had,  indeed,  for  ages, 
been  the  custom  to  carry  into  the  land  of  the 
victor;  and  even  numerous  tribes  of  foreigners, 
resident  within  the  territory,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  bondage,  like  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  had 
frequently,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  ancient  kings, 
been  dragged  to  different  quarters  of  their  king- 
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7  For  so  it  was,  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  sinned  against  the  Lord 
their  God,  which  had  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 

8  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  had  feared  other  gods,  and 
^  walked  in  the  statutes  of  the  heathen,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  from 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  which  they  had 

9  made.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  'secretly  tJiose  things  that  were 
not  right  against  the  Lord  their  God,  and  they  built  them  high  places  in 

10  all  their  cities,  ■'from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced  city.     And 
^they  set  them  up  ^images  ^and  groves  '"in  every  high  hill,  and  under 
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dora  to  labour  on  tlieir  public  works.  But  such 
removals,  compulsory  though  they  were,  were 
totally  different  in  character  and  design  from 
the  wholesale  transportations  which  became  the 
policy  of  the  later  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the 
rersiaus,  and  even  to  some  extent  the  Romans— 
the  policy  of  refoulement,  or  deporting  en  masse 
the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  country.  Tiie 
exhumation  of  the  Ninevite  relics,  followed  by 
the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
has  put  us  in  full  possession  of  the  annals  of 
ancient  Assyria;  and  in  the  minute  legends  on 
the  walls  of  the  palaces  we  find  details,  registered 
by  the  authority  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
conquerors  themselves,  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  spoil— of  the  amount  of  oxen  and  sheep— of 
the  number,  rank,  and  treatment  of  the  captives— 
with  the  horrid  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  fallen 
chiefs.  But  few  traces  have  been  found,  though 
there  are  some  in  the  times  of  the  old  Assyrian 
empire,  of  the  removal  of  an  entire  nation. 
Tiglath-pileser  appears  to  have  been  the  introducer 
of  this  novel  experiment  for  ensuring  the  sub- 
mission of  a  vanquished  people  {Josephun  '  Anti- 
quities,' b.  ix.,  cb.  xii.);  and  as  it  proved  success- 
ful, it  was  followed  on  a  large  scale  by  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon  in  Assyria,  as  well  as  by 
the  great  despots  of  the  succeeding  old-world 
emyiires  —  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Babylon  (cf.  Jer. 
xxxix.  8,  9 ;  Daniel),  Darius,  Artaxerxes  in  Persia 
(Esther),  &c.  This  policy  of  transplanting  a  con- 
quered people  into  a  foreign  land  was  founded  on 
the  idea,  that  among  a  mixed  multitude,  differing 
in  language  and  religion,  they  would  be  kept  in 
better  subjection,  and  have  less  opportunity  of 
combining  to  recover  their  lost  independence. 
The  rulers  of  those  vast  empires  became  convinced 
from  experience,  that  it  was  difficult  or  impossible 
to  keep  together  the  heterogeneous  masses  of 
people  under  their  sway,  esj)ecially  the  people  of 
newly  conquered  provinces,  while  they  remained 
in  their  own  country  and  amid  their  old  associa- 
tions; and  hence  political  expediency  suggested 
the  scheme  of  transporting  the  vanquished  to  some 
remote  part  of  their  dominions,  and  stocking  the 
land  thus  left  vacant  by  a  colony  of  strangers  (see 
Layard  'Nineveh  and  its  Remains,'  ii.,  pp.  374, 
375;  Bawlinsori's  'Ancient  Monarchies,'  ii.,  pp.  326, 
343,  397,  398,  423,  528,  529 ;  Fox  Talbot's  'Assyrian 
Texts,'  pp.  3,  4,  7, 11, 17;  EawlinsorCs  'Herodotus,' 
ii.,  pp.  563,  561).  The  practice  is  continued  still  in 
the  East  (Chardbis  'Voyage  en  Perse,'  iii.,  p.  292). 
and  placed  them,  &c.  This  passage  should  stand 
thus,  omitting  the  particle  by,  w-hicli  is  printed  in 
italics,  to  show  it  is  not  in  the  original — 'and 
placed  them  in  Halah,  and  on  the  Chabor,  a 
.  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.' 
Halah— the  same  as  Calah  (Gen.  x.  11,  12),  in  the 
region  of  the  Laycus  or  Zab  river,  about  a  day's 
journey  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Chabor— is  a 
river,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  a  river 
rising  in  the  centfal  highlands  of  Assyria  which 
retains  this  name,  Khabour,  unchanged  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Gozaa  (pasture),  or  Zozan,  are  the  high- 
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lands  of  Assyria,  which  afford  pasturage.  "The 
region  in  which  the  Chabour  and  the  Zab  rise, 
and  through  which  they  flow,  is  peculiarly  of  this 
character.  The  Nestorians  repair  to  it  with  their 
numerous  flocks,  spending  the  summer  on  the 
banks  or  in  the  highlands  of  the  Chabour  or  the 
Zab.  Considering  the  high  authority  we  possess 
for  regarding  Gozan  and  Zozan  as  one  name, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Gozan  re- 
ferred to  in  this  passage.  [The  Septuagiut  makes 
both  of  these  rivers,  iv  'A\ae  kuI  h  'A/Joip  Troxa- 
/uois.]  cities  of  the  Medes— '  villages,'  according 
to  tlie  Syriac  and  Vulgate  versions.  [The  Septua- 
giut has  «ai  op»)  MiiSwv,  and  mountains  of  the 
Medes.]  This  was  the  second  and  last  deporta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  (cf.  ch.  xv.  29).  It  was  ac- 
complished by  Sargon,  of  course  not  all  at  once, 
but  progressively,  perhaps  extending  over  weeks ; 
and  the  conqueror  has  recorded  the  event  on  the 
walls  of  his  palace  at  Khorsabad,  in  the  following 
terms :— '  Samaria  I  looked  at,  I  captured  .  .  . 
27,280  men  who  dwelt  in  it  I  carried  away  .  .  . 
I  appointed  a  governor  over  the  country,  and 
continued  upon  them  the  tribute  of  the  former 
people'  (see  Bawlinson's  'Herodotus,'  i.,  493). 
The  Medish  inhabitants  of  Gozan,  having  re- 
volted, had  been  destroyed  by  the  kings  of  As- 
syria, and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  wish  to  place  in  it  an  industrious 
people,  like  the  captive  Israelites,  while  it  was 
well  suited  to  their  pastoral  life.  This  is  the 
view  that  has  been  generally  taken  of  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  those  localities  to  which  the 
last  portion  of  the  Israelites  was  transported 
(BocharCs  'Geog.  Sac.,'  iii.,  14;  Keil,  in  loco; 
Kitto's  'Cyclopaedia,'  article 'Gozan  :'  cf.  Grant's 
'Nestorians').  Rev.  G.  BawUnson  (in  'Bampton 
Lectures,'  p.  425,  and  in  his  article  'Gozan,' 
Smith's  '  Dictionary ')  advocates  the  theory  that 
these  places  were  all,  excepting  those  mentioned 
in  the  last  clause,  to  be  found  in  Mesopotamia,— 
that  Halah  was  a  district  called  Chalcitis,  the 
modern  Gla;  Habor,  the  Aborrhas,  or  Chaboras; 
Gozan,  which  (ch.  xix.  12)  is  coupled  with  Haran, 
stood  in  a  district  which  was  anciently  called 
Gauzanitls,  or  Gozan  (Mygdonia;  Ptolemy,  v.,  18). 
Hara  is  added,  1  Chr.  v.  26,  which  is  evidently 
Haran  or  Charran.  'Undoubtedly,'  he  adds,  'tlie 
bulk  of  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  this  country 
(Mesopotamia),  while  Sargon  selected  a  certain 
number  to  colonize  his  new  cities  in  Media.' 

5-2.3.— Samaria  taken,  and  Israel  fob  their 
Sins  carried  Captive. 

7.  For  so  it  was,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
had  sinned.  There  is  here  given  a  very  full  and 
impressive  vindication  of  the  Divine  procedure  in 
punishing  his  highly  privileged  but  rebellious 
and  apostate  people  (Hdvernich,  '  Old  Testament, 
p.  51 ;  Graves,  ii.,  p.  171).  No  wonder  that,  amid 
so  gross  a  perversion  of  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  and  the  national  propensity  to  do  reverence 
to  idols,  the  Divine  patience  was  exhausted,  and 
that  the  God  whom  they  had  forsaken,  by  violat- 
ing the  national  covenant,  an  adherence  to  which 
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every  green  tree:  and  there  they  burnt  incense  in  all  the  high  places,  as 
did  the  heathen  whom  the  Lord  carried  away  before  them;  and  wrought 
wicked  things  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  anger:  for  they  served  idols, 
"whereof  the  Lord  had  said  unto  them,  "Ye  shall  not  do  this  thing. 

Yet  the  Lord  testified  against  Israel  and  against  Judah  *by  all  the 
prophets,  and  by  all  ^the  seers,  saying,  *Turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  and 
keep  my  commandments  a7id  my  statutes,  according  to  all  the  law  which 
I  commanded  your  fathers,  and  which  I  sent  to  you  by  my  servants  the 
prophets.  Notwithstanding  they  would  not  hear,  but  '^  hardened  their 
necks,  like  to  the  neck  of  their  fathers,  that  did  not  believe  in  the  Lord 
their  God.  And  they  rejected  his  statutes,  *and  his  covenant  that  he 
made  with  their  fathers,  and  his  testimonies  which  he  testified  against 
them;  and  they  followed  'vanity,  and  "became  vain,  and  went  after  the 
heathen  that  were  round  about  them,  concerning  whom  the  Lord  had 

16  charged  them,  that  they  should  ^not  do  like  them.  And  they  left  all  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  their  God,  and  '"made  them  molten  images, 
even  two  calves,  ^and  made  a  grove,  and  worshipped  all  the   host  of 

17  heaven,  ^and  served  Baal.  And  ^they  caused  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  used  "divination  and  enchant- 
ments, and  sold  *  themselves  to  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to 

18  provoke  him  to  anger.  Therefore  the  Lord  was  very  angry  with  Israel, 
and  removed  them  out  of  his  sight:  there  was  none  left  ''but  the  tribe  of 

19  Judah  only.  Also  '^  Judah  kept  not  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  their 
God,  but  walked  in  the  statutes  of  Israel  which  they  made, 

20  And  the  Lord  rejected  all  the  seed  of  Israel,  and  afflicted  them,  and 
Vlelivered  them   into  the  hand  of  spoilers,  until  he  had  cast  them  out 

21  of  his  sight,  For-^he  rent  Israel  from  the  house  of  David;  and  ^ they 
made  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  king:    and  Jeroboam  drave  Israel 

22  from  following  the  Lord,  and  made  them  sin  a  great  sin.  For  the 
children  of  Israel  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  which  he  did;  they 

23  departed  not  from  them,  until  the  Lord  removed  Israel  out  of  his 
sight,  ^as  he  had  said  by  all  his  servants  the  prophets.  So  was  Israel 
carried  away  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria  unto  this  day. 

24  And  Hhe  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah, 
and  from  •^  Ava,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed 
them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they 

25  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof.     And  so  it  was  at  the 
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formed  their  title  to  the  occupation  of  Canaan, 
permitted  them  to  go  into  captivity,  that  they 
might  learn  the  difference  between  His  service 
and  that  of  their  despotic  conquerors. 

24,  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from 
Babylon,  &c.  The  places  vacated  by  the  captive 
Israelites  he  ordered  to  be  occupied  by  several 
colonies  of  his  own  subjects  from  Babylon  and 
other  provinces,  from  Cuthah— or  Tiggaba,  a 
city  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  from  Babylon, 
DOW  Ibrahim,  specially  dedicated  to  Nergal,  the 
deified  Nimrod  {RawUnsoii's  'Herodotus,'  i.,  p. 
632 ;  also  ii.,  p.  587),  and  uniformly  designated 
his  city  in  the  ancient  inscriptions  (see  on  v.  30). 
Jo.iephus  places  Ciithah  in  Persia  ('  Antiquities,' 
b.  ix.,  ch.  xiv.;  see  also  'Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,'  vol.  x.,  15,  23,  note,  and  from  Ava — or 
Ahava  (Ezra  viii.  15,  21),  now  Hit,  situated  on 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
Babylon  (see  RawUnson's  'Herodotus,' i.,  p.  602), 
and  from  Hamath— the  chief  city  of  Upper  Syria, 
which,  on  the  conquest  and  death  of  Kezin,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror  (ch, 
xviii.  34;  xix,  13).  and  from  Sepharvaim,  The 
name  has  a  dual  termination,  because  there  were 
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two  places  so  called,  on  either  side  of  tlie  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  now  Sippara,  at  Sura,  nearMosaib, 
about  twenty  miles  directly  above  Babylon  (see  on 
ch.  xix,  13)  (Rawlinson,  '  Bampton  Lectures,'  pp, 
406,  407;  and  'Ancient  Monarchies,'  i.,  pp.  20,  27, 
172).  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
&c.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Israelites 
were  universally  removed  to  a  man,  A  remnant 
was  left,  chiefly,  however,  of  the  poor  and  lower 
classes,  with  whom  these  foreign  colonists  mingled, 
so  that  the  prevailing  character  of  society  about 
Samaria  was  heathen,  not  Israelite ;  for  the  As- 
syrian colonists  became  masters  of  the  land,  and 
forming  partial  intermarriages  with  the  remnant 
Jews,  the  inhabitants  became  a  mongrel  race,  no 
longer  a  people  of  Ephraim  (Isa.  vii.  6),  who,  im- 
perfectly instructed  in  the  creed  of  the  Jews, 
acquired  also  a  mongrel  doctrine.  Being  too  few 
to  replenish  the  land,  lions,  by  which  the  land 
had  been  infested  (Judg.  xiv.  5;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34; 
1  Ki.  xiii.  24 ;  xx.  36 ;  Song  iv.  8),  multiplied,  and 
committed  frequent  ravages  upon  them.  Recog- 
nizing in  these  attacks  a  judgment  from  the  God 
of  the  land,  whom  they  had  not  worshipped,  they 
petitioned  the  Assyrian  court  to  send  them  some 
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beginning  of  their  dwelling  there,  that  *tliey  feared  not  the  Lord:  there- 
20  fore  the  Lord  sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  some  of  them.  Where- 
fore they  spake  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  saying.  The  nations  which  thou 
hast  removed,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  know  not  the  manner 
of  the  God  of  the  land :  therefore  he  hath  sent  lions  among  them,  and, 
behold,  they  slay  them,  because  they  know  not  the  manner  of  the  God 

27  of  the  land.  Then  the  king  of  Assyria  commanded,  saying.  Carry 
thither  one  of  'the  priests  whom  ye  brought  from  thence;  and  let  them 
go  and  dwell  there,  and  let  him  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of 

28  the  land.  Then  one  of  the  priests,  whom  they  had  carried  away  from 
Samaria,  came  and  dwelt  in  Beth-el,  and  taught  them  how  they  should 
fear  the  Lord. 

29  Howbeit  every  nation  made  "*gods  of  their  own,  and  put  them  in  the 
houses  of  the  high  places  which  the  Samaritans  had  made,  every  nation 

30  in  their  cities  wherein  they  dwelt.  And  the  men  of  Babylon  made 
Succoth-benoth,  and  the  men  of  Cuth  made  Nergal,  and  the  men  of 

31  Hamath  made  Ashima,  and  "the  Avites  made  Nibhaz  and  Tartak,  and 
the    Sepharvites  "burnt  their  children   in   fire    to   Adrammelech  and 

32  Anammelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim..  So  they  feared  the  Lord,  ^and 
made  unto  themselves  of  the  lowest  of  them  priests  of  the  high  places, 

33  wliich  sacrificed  for  them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places.  They  ^feared 
the  Lord,  and  serve  their  own  gods,  after  the  manner  of  the  nations 
^whom  they  carried  away  from  thence. 

34  Unto  this  day  they  do  after  the  former  manners:  they  fear  not  the 
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Jewish  priests,  who  might  instruct  them  in  the 
right  way  of  serving  Him.  The  king,  in  com- 
pliance with  their  request,  sent  them  one  of  the 
e.xiled  priests  of  Israel,  who  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Beth-el,  and  taught  them  how  they 
should  fear  the  Lord.  It  is  not  said  that  he  took 
a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  with  him,  out  of  which  he 
niight  teach  them.  Oral  teaching  was  much  better 
litted  for  the  suxierstitious  people  than  instruction 
out  of  a  written  book.  He  could  teach  them  more 
effectually  by  word  of  mouth.  Believing  that  he 
would  adopt  the  best  aud  simplest  method  for 
them,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  took  the  written  law 
with  him,  and  so  gave  origin  to  the  Samaritan 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  (Davidson's  'Criticism'). 
Besides,  it  is  evident  from  his  being  one  of  the 
exiled  priests,  and  from  his  settlement  at  Beth-el, 
that  he  was  not  a  Levite,  but  one  of  the  calf- 
worshipping  priests,  and,  consequently,  that  his  in- 
structions would  be  neither  sound  nor  efficient. 

29.  Howbeit  every  nation  made  gods  of  their 
own.  Tliese  Assyrian  colonists,  however,  though 
instructed  in  the  worship  and  acknowledging  the 
being  of  the  God  of  Israel,  did  not  sujipose  Him 
to  be  the  only  God.  Like  other  heathens,  they 
combined  His  worship  with  that  of  their  own 
gods  ;  and  as  they  formed  a  promiscuous  society 
from  different  nations  or  provinces,  a  variety  of 
idols  wei-e  acknowledged  among  them.  30.  Suc- 
coth-benoth— i.  e.,  the  'tents  or  booths  of  the 
daughters,'  similar  to  those  in  which  the  Babylo- 
nian damsels  celebrated  impure  rites  (Amos  ii.  8). 
Hdvernick,  however,  ('  Introduction,'  p.  86 :  cf. 
Hengstenherg,  'Beitr.,'  sec.  160)  considers  this  an 
anomalous  and  as  yet  unexplained  form  of  expres- 
sion, which  must  have  not  a  Hebrew,  but  an 
Assyrian  origin.  Nergal.  The  Jewish  writers 
say  this  idol  was  in  the  form  of  a  cock  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  cock  is  often  seen  associated  with 
a  priest  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  (Layarcl, 
'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  538).  But  modern 
critics,  looking  to  the  astrological  character  of 
Assyrian  idolatry,  generally  coiisider  Kergal  as 
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the  planet  Marsv  the  god  of  war.  It  was  most 
natural  that  "the  men  of  Cuth,"  when  trans- 
planted to  Samaria,  should  carry  the  worship  of 
their  favourite  deity  with  them  into  their  new 
country.  The  name  of  this  idol  formed  pai't  of 
the  appellation  of  two  of  the  king  of  Babylon's 
princes  (Jer.  xxxix.  .3).  AsMma— an  idol  under 
the  form  of  an  entirely  bald  he-goat.  31.  Nibhaz 
— under  that  of  a  dog;  that  Egyptian  form  of 
animal  worship  having  prevailed  in  ancient  Syria, 
as  is  evident  from  the  image  of  a  large  dog  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  or  Dog  river.  Tartak 
—  according  to  the  Rabbis,  was  in  the  form  of  an 
ass  ;  but  others  understand  it  as  a  planet  of  ill- 
omen;  i^robably  Saturn.  Adrammelecli — the 'fire 
king,' or,  it  may  be,  'the  royal  arranger,'  'the 
arranger  and  benefactor.'  The  sun-god  is  not  un- 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
Although  no  temple  was  specially  reared  to  the 
sun,  that  deity  api)ears  to  have  been  worshipped 
in  Assyria  under  three  different  forms — as  '  the 
rising  sun,'  'the  meridian  sun,'  and  'the  setting 
sun.'  The  male  and  female  powers  of  the  sun, 
whose  worship  at  Shepharvaim  (Sippara)  was  cele- 
brated throughout  the  East,  were  identified  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  with  the  Apollo  and  Diana 
of  classical  mythology.  It  was  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  a  mule;  others  maintain,  in  that  of  a 
peacock.  Sippara  is  called  Tsipar  sha  Sliama, '  Sip- 
Xiara  of  the  sun,'  in  various  inscriptions,  and  pos- 
sessed a  temple  of  the  god,  which  was  repaired  and 
adorned  by  many  of  the  ancient  Chaldean  kings, 
as  well  as  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.  (RaivUnson, 
'  Ancient  Monarchies,'  L,  p.  161).  Anammelecli— 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  hare  ;  others  say,  in 
that  of  a  goat.  '  No  satisfactory  exjilanation  has 
yet  been  given  of  this  name.  If  it  represents  the 
female  power  of  the  sun,  we  must  suppose  that 
Ana  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Annuit,  and  that 
Melek  is  for  Ifalcah,  the  Jews,  from  contempt, 
not  caring  to  be  correct  in  their  names  of  false 
gods'  [RaivUnson.  'Ancient Monarchies,'!.,  p.  163). 
34..Unto  this  day— the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
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LoBD,  neither  do  they  after  their  statutes,  or  after  their  ordinances,  or 
after    the   law    and    commandment  -which   the   Lord   commanded  the 

35  children  of  Jacob,  '^whom  he  named  Israel;  with  whom  the  Lord  had 
made  a  covenant,  and  charged  them,  saying,  *Ye  shall  not  fear  other 
gods,  nor  'bow  yourselves  to  them,  nor  serve  them,  nor  sacrifice  to  them : 

36  but  the  Lord,  who  brought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  great 
power,  and  a  '^stretched-out  arm,  ''him  shall  ye  fear,  and  iiim  shall  ye 

37  worship,  and  to  him  shall  ye  do  sacrifice.  And  the  statutes,  and  the 
ordinances,  and  the  law,  and  the  commandment,  which  he  wrote  for  you, 
^ye  shall  observe  to  do  for  evermore ;  and  ye  shall  not  fear  other  gods. 

38  And  the  covenant  that  I  have  made  with  you  ''^ye  shall  not  forget;  neither 

39  shall  ye  fear  other  gods.     But  the  Lord  your  God  ye  shall  fear;  and  he 

40  shall  deliver  you  out  of  the  hand -of  all  youT  enemies.  Howbeit  they  did 
not  hearken,  but  they  did  after  their  former  manner. 

41  So  these  nations  ^feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  graven  images, 
both  their  children,  and  their  children's  children :  as  did  their  fathers, 
so  do  they  unto  this  day. 

18  NOW  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  third  year  of  Hoshea  son  of  Elah  king 
of  Israel,  that  Hezekiah  "the  son  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  began  to  reign. 

2  Twenty  and  five  years  old  was  he  when  he  began  to  reign;  and  he 
reigned  twenty  and  nine  years  in  Jerusalem.     His  mother's  name  also 

3  teas  ''Abi,  the  daughter  of  Zachariah.     And  he  did  that  ichich  was  right 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  -according  to  all  that  David  his  father  did, 

4  He  '^ removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  ^images,  and  cut  down  the 
groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the ''brasen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made : 
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exile,  when  this  book  was  composed.  Their  reli- 
gion was  a  strange  medley  or  compound  of  the 
service  of  God  and  the  service  of  idols.  Such 
was  the  first  settlement  of  the  people,  afterwards 
called  Samaritans,  who  were  sent  from  Assyria  to 
colonize  the  land,  vvhen  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
after  having  continued  2o6  years,  was  overthrown. 

CHAP.  XVIII.  1-3.— Hezektaii's  Good  Eeign. 

1.  Hezekiah  [n;pin  (see  vv.  9,  10),  and  I'^vpinl, 
Jehezekiab  (see  similar  variations  of  other  proper 
names:  cf.  Jer.  xxii.  24;  xxxvii.  1  with  Jer.  xxiv. 
1 ;  xxvii.  20:  cf.  1  Chr.  xv.  20  with  1  Chr.  xv.  18: 
cf.  Zech.  i.  1  with  Isa.  viii.  2)]  began  to  reign. 
2.  Twenty  and  ftv«  years  old.  According  to  this 
statement  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  2),  he  muist  have  been  born 
when  his  father  Ahaz  was  no  more  than  eleven 
years  old.  Paternity  at  an  age  so  early  is  not  un- 
precedented in  the  warm  climates  of  the  south, 
where  the  human  frame  is  matured  sooner  than  in 
our  northern  regions.  But  the  case  admits  of 
solution  in  a  different  way.  It  was  customary  for 
the  later  kings  of  Israel  to  assume  their  son  and 
heir  into  partnership  in  the  government  during 
their  lives  ;  and  as  Hezekiah  began  to  reign  in  the 
third  year  of  Hosliea  [v.  1),  and  Hoshea  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  (ch.  xvii.  1),  it  is  evident 
that  Hezekiah  began  to  reign  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Ahaz  his  father,  aud  so  reigned  two  or 
three  years  before  his  father's  death.  So  that  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  conjunction  with  his 
father,  he  might  be  only  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three,  and  Ahaz  a  few  years  older  than  the  com- 
mon calculation  makes  him.  Or  the  case  may 
be  solved  thus, — As  the  ancient  writers  in  the 
computation  of  time  take  notice  of  the  year  they 
mention,  whether  finished  or  newly  begun,  so 
Ahaz  might  be  near  twenty-one  years  old  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  and  near  seventeen  years 
older  at  his  death ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Hezekiah,  when  he  began  to  reign,  might  be  just 
entering  into  his  twenty-tifth  year,  and  so  Ahaz 
would  be  nearly  fourteen  years  old  when  his  son 
413 


Hezekiah  was  born — no  uncommou  age  for  a 
young  man  to  become  a  father  in  southern  lati- 
tudes, his  mother's  name  also  was  AM  ['3n,  aud 
n;5^'  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1),  Abijah;  Septuagint,  "A/3yu]. 
the  daughter  of  Zachariah  [nnDT^inng!,  Zecha- 
riah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1);  probably  the  person  men- 
tioned, Isa.  viii.  2 ;  Septuagint,  Vatican,  Sruyarmt 
Zaxapiov;  Alexandrine,  'C,ayxtiou]. 

4-o7.— He  destroys  Idolatry. 

4.  He  removed  the  high  places,  &c. — i.  e.,  pillars 
or  altars  of  stone  (Deut.  vii.  5 ;  xii.  3 ;  xvi.  22) 
erected  on  the  summit  of  hills  or  any  kind  of 
eminence  for  unlawful  and  frequently  idolatrous 
purposes  (ch.  xii.  3 ;  xiv.  4 ;  Ezek.  vi.  6).  There 
were  high  places  at  Beth-el  (ch.  xxiii.  15),  Beer- 
sheba  (Amos  viii.  14),  Moriah  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  8), 
(jilead  (Hos.  xii.  11;  v.  1  ;  vi.  8),  Ilamah,  Olivet 
(ch.  xxiii.  13),  Carmel  (1  Ki.  xviii.  30),  Gibeon  (1 
Ki.  iii.  4).  Although  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  sent 
his  royal  proclamations  through  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Israel,  now  desolate,  and  retaining  but 
a  small  remnant  of  people  (see  2  Chr.  xxx. ),  it  was 
only  "the  high  places"  in  Judah  his  royal  author- 
ity could  be  effective  in  removing.  The  great 
■extent  to  which  idolatry  on  high  places  was 
carried  in  the  reign  of  his  father  Ahaz  appears 
from  ch.  xvi.  4 :  cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  35.  The  methods 
adopted  by  this  good  king  for  extirpating  idolatry, 
and  accomplishing  a  thorough  reformation  in  reli- 
gion, are  fully  detailed,  2  Chr.  xxix.  3 ;  xxxi.  19. 
But  they  are  here  indicated  very  briefly,  and  in  a 
sort  of  passing  allusion,  cut  down  the  groves 
[^^c;^^.^  (singular)]— the  Asherah,  probably  a  wooden 
statue  of  Ashtoreth,  or  Astarte.  When  the  image 
is  spoken  of  as  to  be  destroyed  or  burned,  the  word 
used  is  always  "cut  down."  brake  in  pieces  the 
brasen  serpent.  The  preservation  of  this  remark- 
able relic  of  antiquity  (Num.  xxi.  5-9)  might,  like 
the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod,  have  remained 
an  interesting  and  instructive  monument  of  the 
X)ivine  .goodness  aud  mercy  to  the  Israelites  in 
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for  unto  those  days  the  children  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it;  and 
he  called  it  ^Nehushtan.  He  ^trusted  in  the  Lord  God  of  Israel;  so 
•^that  after  him  was  none  like  him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor 
any  that  were  before  him.  For  he  ^ clave  to  the  Lord,  and  departed  not 
^from  following  him,  but  kept  his  commandments,  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses.  And  the  Lord  ''was  with  him;  and  he  prospered 
whithersoever  he  went  forth:  and  he  rebelled  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  served  him  not.  He  smote  the  Philistines,  even  unto  *Gaza, 
and  the  borders  thereof,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced  city. 
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the  wilderness ;  and  it  must  have  required  the 
exercise  of  no  small  courage  and  resolution  to 
destroy  it.  But  in  the  progress  of  degeneracy  it 
Lad  become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship;  and 
as  the  interests  of  true  religion  rendered  its 
demolition  necessary,  Hezekiah,  by  taking  this 
bold  step,  consulted  both  the  .glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  his  country,  unto  those  days  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  this  superstitious  reverence 
had  been  paid  to  it  ever  since  the  time  of  Moses 
—for  such  ido'atry  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
either  by  David  or  by  Solomon  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  ;  by  Asa  or  Jehoshapiiat,  had  they  been 
aware  of  such  a  folly.  But  the  probability  is, 
that  the  introduction  of  this  sui^^ierstition  does  not 
date  earlier  than  the  time  when  the  family  of 
Ahab,  by  their  alliance  with  the  throne  of  Judah, 
exercised  a  pernicious  influence  in  paving  the  way 
for  all  kinds  of  idolatry.  Hence  it  is  said,  "the 
children  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it"—?',  e., 
the  people  of  the  northern  as  well  as  the  southern 
kingdom.  It  is  possible,  however,  as  some  think, 
that  its  origin  may  have  arisen  out  of  a  misappre- 
hension of  Moses'  language  (Num.  xxi.  S)  Serpent- 
worship,  how  revolting  soever  it  may  appear,  was 
an  exten.sively  diiTused  form  of  idolatry,  and  it 
would  obtain  an  easier  reception  in  Israel,  that 
many  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  such  as  the 
Egyi>tians  and  Phccniciaus,  adored  idol  gods  in 
the  form  of  seriients  as  the  emblems  of  health 
and  immortality.  Amongst  the  numerous  hypo- 
theses advanced  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
singular  reverence,  not  the  least  likely  is,  that  it 
arose  from  vague  and  distorted  rumours  of  the 
miraculous  healing  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  the  image  of  a  serpent  became  the 
deified  symbol  of  something  good  and  beneficent. 
Thus  cerastes  (horned  snake)  was  sacred  to  Ammon, 
an  Egyptian  deity;  and  the  venomous  naia-haj  was 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  Cneph,  their  good  deity. 
The  Phoenicians,  too,  considered  the  serpent  a 
good  demon ;  and  so  did  the  Romans,  amongst 
^vhom  the  sign  of  ^sculapius  was  a  serpent.  Be- 
sides, the  tutelary  protectors  of  countries  and  cities 
were  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  serpents ;  and 
the  sculptured  representation  or  picture  of  two 
serpents  at  the  entrance  was  a  sign  that  a  place 
was  consecrated ( T'it  iif/?,' Epitome,'  lib.  xi. ;  Ovid, 
\  Metamorph.,'  lib.  xv. ;  '  Fab.,'l. ;  Persius,  '  Satir.,' 
i.,  V.  113;  Eusebius,  'De  Proep.  Evang.,'  lib.  i.,  cap. 
x.;_  Wilkinson's  'Ancient  Egyptians,'  ii.,  134;  iv., 
395;  v.,  64,  238  ;  Marsham. '  Canonical  Chronolo.gy,' 
pp.  148,  149;  Witsius,  '  JEsyvti&ca,,' i.,  852).  The 
jjrevalence  of  ophiolatry  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
Syria,  and  Assyria,  could  scarcely^fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  impress  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  till  in  times  of  ignorance  and  idolatry,  they 
adopted  the  same  superstition  ;  and  although  the 
braseu  serpent  in  the  wilderness  had  no  symbolic 
im^jort,  but  was  merely  an  external  sign,  selected 
probably  for  the  general  ground  of  removing  all 
ideas  of  the  natural  accomplishment  of  the  cure, 
yet  the  tradition  concerning  the  animal  the  sight 
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of  which  had  restored  the  wounded  Hebrews, 
and  the  reverence  felt  for  it  by  the  neighbouring 
nations,  naturally  y)roduced  similar  sentiments  in 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  till  admiration  for  a 
venerable  relic  of  antiquity,  combined  with  the 
contagion  of  contemporary  usages,  had,  in  the 
degenerate  times  of  the  monarchy,  gradually  led 
to  the  worship  of  the  braseu  serpent,  and  he 
called  it  Nehushtan — i.  e.,  a  mere  piece  of  brass 
[nt:;n:,  brass,  copper ;  Septuagint,  Neeo-^-ai;].  5. 
He  trusted  in  the  Lord  God  of  Israel— without 
invoking  the  aid  or  purchasing  the  succour  of 
foreign  auxiliaries,  like  Asa  (1  Ki.  xv.  18,  19)  and 
Ahaz,  (ch.  xvi.  17  ;  Isa.  vii.)  was  none  like  him 
among  all  the  kings  of  Judah— of  course,  David 
and  Solomon  are  excepted,  they  having  had  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  petty 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Josiah  alone  had  a  similar 
testimony  borne  to  him  (ch.  xxiii.  25).  But  even 
he  was  surpassed  by  Hezekiah,  who  set  about  a 
national  reformation  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
which  Josiah  did  not.  The  pious  character  and 
the  excellent  course  of  Hezekiah  were  prompted, 
amongst  other  secondary  intlueuces,  by  a  sense 
of  the  calamities  his  father's  wicked  career  had 
brought  on  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  counsels 
of  Isaiah.  Dean  Stanley  ('  Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
Church,'  xxxviii.)  says  (on  the  authority  of  Justin, 
'Dial.  c.  Tryph.;'  Tertull,  'Adv.  Marc.,'  v.,  9; 
Pearson,  'On  the  Creed,' p.  112)  that  'there  is  a 
strong  Jewish  tradition  that  Hezekiah  ap]ilied  to 
himself  not  only  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  fore, 
telling  the  birth  of  a  Divine  heir  to  the  throne, 
but  the  20th  and  UOth  Psalms.'  7.  The  Lord  was 
with  him ;  and  he  prospered  whithersoever  he 
went  forth.  Since  the  inglorious  reign  of  Ahaz, 
Judah  had  continued  to  groan  under  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  when,  consequent  upon  the  religious  refor- 
mation Hezekiah  inaugurated,  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  moral  energies  of  the  people  were  roused, 
and  ill  particular  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
country  returned  (see  on  2  Chr.  xxx.  12 ;  xxxi.  5- 
11),  which  was  only  interrupted  for  a  brief  space 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign.  His  subjects 
enjoyed  undisturbed,  the  fruit  of  the  vine  only 
excepted  (Isa.  v.  11,  12),  the  abundant  produce  of 
the  country  (Isa.  vii.  15,  21-25).  lie  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  served  him 
not — i.  e.,  the  yearly  tribute  his  father  had  stipu- 
lated to  pay,  he,  with  imprudent  haste  withhekL 
Pursuing  the  policy  of  a  truly  theocratic  sovereign, 
he  was,  through  the  Divine  blessing  which  rested 
on  his  government,  raised  to  a  position  of  great 
public  and  national  strength.  Shalmaneser  had 
withdrawn  from  Palestine,  being  engaged  in  a  war 
with  TjTe,  or  probably  was  dead ;  and  assuming, 
consequently,  that  full  independent  sovereignty 
which  God  had  settled  on  the  house  of  David,  he 
both  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and,  by  an 
energetic  movement  against  the  Philistines,  re- 
covered from  that  people  the  territory  which  they 
had  taken  from  his  father  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 
Besides  the  revived  activity  and  moral  vigour  of 
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9  And  Ht  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  Hezekiah,  which  was 
the  seventh  year  of  Hoshea  son  of  Elah  king  of  Israel,  that  Shalmaneser 
10  king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  Samaria,  and  besieged  it.  And  at  the 
end  of  tliree  years  they  took  it;  even  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  that 
is  ■'the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  Samaria  was  taken.  And 
the  king  of  Assyria  did  carry  away  Israel  unto  Assyria,  and  put  them  *in 
Halah  and  in  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes ; 

12  because  Hhey  obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord  their  God,  but  trans- 
gressed his  covenant,  and  all  that  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  com- 
manded, and  would  not  hear  them,  nor  do  them. 

13  Now  '"in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Hezekiah  did  ^Sennacherib  king 
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the  people  of  Judab,  connected  with  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  religions 
reforms  carried  on  by  Hezekiah,  and  ■which, 
doubtless,  was  the  primary  motive  that  encouraged 
him  to  shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  secret  influence  of 
Egypt  upon  the  councils  of  that  king.  It  must 
have  appeared  an  object  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  Egyptian  monarchs  to  fortify  their 
country  agaiost  tlie  encroachments  of  Assyria, 
by  securing  the  aid  of  an  allied  power  on  their 
Asiatic  frontier ;  and  it  must  have  pressed  itself 
on  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  ruler  as  no  less 
desirable  for  his  interests  to  be  supported  on  the 
south  by  the  friendly  co-operation  of  so  potent 
and  so  contiguous  a  kingdom  as  Egypt.  As  such 
an  alliance  seemed,  in  a  political  view,  subser- 
vient to  their  mutual  advantage,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  idea  was  earnestly  and 
repeatedly  advocated  by  the  emissaries  of  Egypt 
in  the  court  of  Hezekiah,  and  so  favourably  en- 
tertained by  a  large  and  influential  party  of  his 
councillors,  that  at  length  the  policy  was  adopted 
at  Jerusalem.  Hezekiah,  from  the  intermediate 
position  of  his  small  kingdom,  could  not  hope, 
humanly  speaking,  to  maintain  an  absolute  in- 
dependence; but  he  resolved  to  change  his  master, 
and  on  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  benefits 
derivable  from  a  connection  with  one  of  the  great 
rival  powers,  expediency  dictated  a  preference  of 
Egypt.  It  was  a  hazardous  step,— one  sure  to  be 
resented  by  the  haughty  despot  of  Assyria  as  an 
insult  as  well  as  rebellion,  and  to  be  followed 
by  an  invasion  of  Judah,  which,  as  the  debatable 
land  between  the  antagonistic  kingdoms  of  the 
north  and  the  south  would  henceforth  be  the  con- 
tinual scene  of  war  and  calamitous  desolation. 
The  time  appeared  favourable,  for  Sargon,  the 
conqueror  of  Samaria,  was  dead,  and  his  son, 
Sennacherib,  a  young  untried  prince,  had  recently 
ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria.  Against  this 
resolution  of  the  king  and  court  of  Judah,  Isaiah 
all  along  raised  a  decided  and  earnest  protest  (Isa. 
XXX.  1-5;  xxxi.  1-3).  Whether  he  doubted  that 
Egypt  was  capable,  in  her  then  distracted  state, 
so  soon  after  the  usurpation  of  the  Ethiopian  So,  or 
Shebek,  to  be  a  useful  ally  to  his  country,  and 
was  inclined  therefore  to  prefer  a  continued  sub- 
mission to  Assyria,  cannot  be  gathered  from  his 
■writings.  In  counselling  Hezekiah,  he  did  not 
advocate  either  revolt  or  submission;  he  proceeded 
upon  a  principle  entirely  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  politics — that  of  urging  an  unwavering 
faith  in  the  protection  of  the  Divine  King  and  Head 
of  the  nation,  by  an  immediate  and  universal  re- 
establishment  of  the  worship  and  law  of  God. 
This  step  he  recommended  to  the  king  as  in  the 
first  instance  the  most  becoming  a  theocratic 
ruler,  and  the  most  certain  of  realizing  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  his  people. 
Acting  in  this  way,  the  prophet  assured  him  he 
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would  find  that,  with  the  Divine  favour,  "  one 
would  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand 
to  flight;"  whereas,  without  help  from  above,  all 
his  military  preparations  and  strategic  manoeuvres 
would  not  secure  the  deliverance  of  his  kingdom. 
The  remonstrances  of  Isaiah  were  unavailing: 
for  though  Hezekiah  was  a  good  and  pious,  he 
was  a  weak  man,  liable  to  be  swayed  by  powerful 
councils,  and  through  their  ascendant  influence 
he  not  only  revolted  from  Assyria,  but  formed  a 
defensive  league  with  Egypt.  AH  the  conse- 
quences which  Isaiah  had  predicted  followed, 
when  "he  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  served  him  not." 

9.  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  came  up 
against  Samaria,  and  besieged  it — (see  on  ch. 
xvii.  6.)  10.  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took 
it — not  he,  i.  e.,  Shalmaneser.  The  change  of  ex- 
pression is  remarkable,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  that  Shalmaneser,  having 
been  called  to  Assyria  by  a  rebellion  in  his  capital, 
left  his  army  before  the  walls  of  Samaria,  intend- 
ing to  return  ;  but  he  having  died,  the  successful 
usurper,  Sargon,  who  became  king,  repaired  to 
Syria,  and  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Samaria  with 
new  vigour,  reduced  it  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  (see  on  ch.  xvii.  6).  Standing  on  a  steep 
eminence  in  an  extensive  plain,  environed  by 
hills,  it  possessed  advantages  for  resisting  a 
siege,  and  holding  out  against  vigoroiis  assaults 
three  times  as  long  as  that  which  exhausted 
the  resources  of  Jerusalem  (see  Stanley,  '  Sinai 
and  Palestine,'  p,  241;  V^an  de  Velde,  i.,  pp.  376, 
377). 

13.  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Hezekiah. 
The  numerals,  it  is  thought,  are  corrupt  in  the 
present  Hebrew  text.  Dr.Hinch's  ('  Chronological 
Appendix  to  his  Paper  on  the  Assyrio-Babylonian 
Characters,' vol.  xxii.,  'Transactions  Royal  Irish 
Academy ')  proposes  to  read,  '  the  fifth,'  instead  of 
"the  fourteenth  year  "of  Hezekiah,  as  the  date 
of  Sennacherib's  invasion.  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson,  on 
the  other  hand  ('Ancient  Monarchies,'  ii.,  p. 
434),  is  of  opinion  that  if  Sargon  took  Samaria 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  he  must 
now  have  been  in  his  twenty-seventh  year, 
and  suggests  that  the  verse  should  run  thus, — 
'Now  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  king  Heze- 
kiah,' instead  of,  "in  the  fourteenth  year." 
Sennacherib — the  son  and  successor  of  Shal- 
maneser. This  warlike  prince,  among  the  many 
expeditions  in  which  he  engaged,  invaded  Syria 
with  an  immense  army,  directing  his  attack  iu 
the  first  instance  upon  Phoenicia,  many  of  the 
petty  sovereigns  of  which  had  revolted  at  the 
time  of  his  accession.  Having  reduced  them  all 
in  succession,  and  received  tribute  from  their 
cities,  he  pressed  southward  against  Egypt ;  and 
the  first  place  at  which  he  stopjaed  in  this  southern 
route  was  the  Philistine  city  of  Ekron,  the  in- 
habitants of  which,  having  allied  themselves  with 
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of  Assyria   come  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took 

14  them.  And  Hezekiah  king  of  Judali  sent  to  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
Lachish,  saying,  I  have  ofi'ended;  return  from  me:  that  which  thou 
puttest  on  me  will  I  bear.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  appointed  unto 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  three  hundred  talents   of  silver,  and  thirty 

15  talents  of  gold.     And  Hezekiah  "gave  him  all  the  silver  t/iaf  was  found 
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Sliebek  of  Egypt,  had  expelled  their  king,  Padi, 
who  was  rather  inclined  to  lean  upon  Assyria. 
The  Ekronites  invoked  the  aid  of  Hezekiah, 
who,  acceding  to  their  request,  involved  himself 
in  the  responsibilities  of  the  revolt,  and  took  Padi 
a  prisoner  to  Jerusalem.  Sennacherib  determined 
to  support  his  faithful  dependent ;  and  it  was 
partly  to  liberate  and  restore  Padi  to  his  royal 
position  in  Ekron,  partly  to  punish  Hezekiah, 
that,  after  having  reduced  the  Ekronite  rebels, 
the  Assyrian  king  prepared  to  invade  Judaea, 
all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah— not  absolutely  the 
whole  of  them,  for  besides  the  capital,  some  strong 
fortresses  held  out  against  the  invader  {v.  17;  ch. 
xix.  8).  The  following  account  of  Sennacherib's 
invasion  of  Judah,  and  the  remarkable  destruction 
of  his  army,  is  repeated  almost  verbatim  in  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  37.  Whether  engrossed  by 
domestic  affairs,  or  influenced  by  contempt  for  the 
ruler  of  so  petty  a  kingdom  as  Judah,  the  king 
of  Assyria  bore  the  revolt  of  Hezekiah  for  a  long 
time,  all  the  while,  however,  niirsiug  his  wnith  to 
keep  it  warm.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah's  reign  he  resolved  to  avenge  the  insult  of 
the  rebellious  vassal  in  Judah.  The  expedition 
seems  to  have  been  directed  against  Egypt,  the 
conquest  of  which  was  long  a  leading  object  of 
ambition  with  the  Assyrian  monarchs ;  but  the 
invasion  of  Judah  necessarily  preceded,  that 
country  being  the  key  to  Egypt,  the  highway 
through  which  the  conquerors  from  Upper  Asia 
had  to  pass,  and  having  at  this  time  formed  a 
league  of  mutual  defence  with  Egypt  {iK  24). 
Moreover,  it  was  now  laid  completely  open  by  the 
transplantation  of  Israel  to  Assyria,  the  whole  of 
Galilee  and  Samaria  having  become  provinces  of 
the  empire.  The  names  of  the  priucii)al  of  these 
cities  are  enumerated  by  Micah  (i.  11-lG)— viz., 
Saphir,  lying  between  Ashdod  and  Eleutheropolis 
(Eusehius  and  Jerome,  'Ouomast.,'  Saphir:  cf. 
Bobinson,  'Biblical  Kesearches,'  ii.,  p.  370);  Zaan- 
an,  or  Zenan  (Josh.  xv.  37)  [Septuagiut,  'Zewaafi]; 
Beth-esel,  or  azel  (Zech.  xiv.  5),  near  Shapliir  and 
Zaanan ;  Maroth,  ov  Maarath  (Josh.  xv.  59),  between 
these  towns  and  Jerusalem  ;  Lachish  {Um  Ldkis); 
Moreshoth,  situated  iu  the  direction  of  Gath  ;  Ach- 
zib,  between  Keilah  and  Maresliah  (Josh.  xv.  44); 
Mareshah,  situated  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  44);  AduUam,  near  Mareshah  (cf.  Isa. 
xxiv.  1-12).  Overrunning  Palestine,  Sennacherib 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Lachish,  which  lay 
seven  Koman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  and 
therefore  south-west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to 
Egypt.  Amongst  the  interesting  illustrations  of 
sacred  history  furnished  by  the  recent  Assyrian 
excavations,  is  a  series  of  bas-reliefs,  rei^resenting 
the  siege  of  a  town  ['  a  fenced  town,'  among  '  the 
uttermost  cities  of  Judah'  (Josh.  xv.  39)  (Robinson^ s 
'Biblical  Kesearches,'  ii.,  p.  388;  also  'Outlines 
of  Assyrian  History,'  p.  36).  Sir  H.  Raiolinson 
there  maintains  that  the  Lachish  intended  was  a 
jilace  called  Al...ku  in  the  inscriptions,  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  between 
Gaza  and  Rhinocolura ;  but  his  opinion  has  no 
supporters],  which  the  inscription  on  the  sculp- 
ture shows  to  be  Lachish,  and  the  figure  of  a 
king,  whose  name  is  given  on  the  same  inscription 
as  Sennacherib,  seated  on  his  throne,  in  royal 
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attire,  surrounded  by  the  principal  officers  of  his 
army,  and  some  prisoners  of  note  before  him 
being  tortured  ;  others,  according  to  the  barbarous 
usages  of  heathendom,  being  flayed  alive.  The 
legend  sculptured  over  the  head  of  the  king  ran 
thus: — 'Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  the 
country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  Judg- 
ment before  the  city  of  Lachish  (Lakhisha),  f 
give  permission  for  its  slaughter'  ('Nineveh  and 
Babylon,'  pp.  149,  152,  153).  This  is  Mr.  Layard's 
translation.  Dr.  Ilincks's  varies  a  little  from  it ; 
and  though  not  essentially  different,  is  con- 
sidered to  express  more  truly  the  meaning  of 
the  inscription  over  the  king's  head, — 'Senna- 
cherib, king  of  men,  king  of  Assyria,  having 
sat  down  on  a  throne  .  .  .  the  suppliants  of 
Lachish  before  him.'  This  minute  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  narrative  is  given  not 
only  by  the  name  Lachish,  which  is  contained 
in  the  inscription,  but  from  the  physiognomy  of 
the  captives  brouglit  before  the  king,  which  is 
unmistakeably  Jewish.  14.  Judah  sent  to  .  .  , 
Lachish,  saying  .  .  .  that  which  thou  puttest  on 
me  will  I  bear.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations 
of  aid  frorn  Egypt,  and  feeling  himself  unable  to 
resist  so  mighty  a  conqueror,  who  was  menacing 
Jerusalem  itself,  Hezekiah  made  his  submission. 
The  payment  of  300  talents  of  silver  and  30  talents 
of  gold  (£351,000),  brought  a  temporary  respite ; 
but  in  raising  the  imposed  tribute,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  under  great  pressure  to  pay 
at  once,  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  drain  all  the 
treasures  of  the  palace  and  temple,  but  even  to 
strip  the  doors  and  pillars  of  the  sacred  edifice  of 
the  gold  that  adorned  them.  A  most  important 
inscription,  being  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  (San- 
ki-rib),  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  upon  a 
bull  at  the  grand  entrance  of  the  palace  of  Kou- 
yunjik.  Amongst  other  military  expeditions  he 
undertook,  he  describes  minutely  his  invasion  of 
Syria,  mentioning  the  towns  of  Phoenicia  and 
Judah  he  reduced  and  made  tributary.  Then 
follows  an  account  of  his  attack  on  Hezekiah, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  following  terms  : — '  Be- 
cause Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  would  not  submit 
to  my  yoke,  I  came  up  against  him,  and  by  force 
of  arms,  and  by  the  might  of  my  power,  I  took 
forty-six  of  his  strong  fenced  cities  ;  and  of  the 
smaller  towns  which  were  scattered  about,  I  took 
and  plundered  a  countless  number.  And  from 
these  places  I  captured  and  carried  off  as  spoil 
'200,150  people,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  to- 
gether with  horses  andmares,  asses  and  camels,  oxen 
and  sheep,  a  countless  multitude.  And  Hezekiah 
himself  1  shut  up  iu  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city,  like 
a  bird  in  a  cage,  building  towers  round  the  city  to 
hem  him  in,  and  raising  banks  of  earth  against 
the  gates,  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  Then  upon 
this  Hezekiah  there  fell  the  fear  of  the  power  of 
my  arms,  and  he  sent  out  to  me  the  chiefs  and 
the  elders  of  Jerusalem,  with  thirty  talents  of  gold 
and  eight  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  divers 
treasures,  a  rich  and  immense  booty  [the  trea- 
sures of  his  palace,  his  sous  and  daughters,  his 
men-servants  and  maid-servants,  I  carried  cap- 
tive]. All  these  things  were  brought  to  me  at 
Nineveh,  the  seat  of  my  government,  Hezekiah 
having  sent  them  by  way  of  tribute,  and  as  » 
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16  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house.  At 
that  time  did  Hezekiah  cut  off  the  "gold  from  the  doors  of  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  pillars  which  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  had  over- 
laid, and  gave  "it  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 

17  And  the  ^king  of  Assyria  sent  Tartan,  and  Eabsaris,  and  Rab-shakeh, 
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token  of  submission  to  my  power.'  This  is  the 
translation  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  It  had  been 
translated  at  the  same  time  by  other  three  As- 
syrian scholars,  whose  translations,  execnted  in- 
dependently, were  all  of  them  found  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same.  This  record,  which  is  written 
in  the  boastful  style  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  is 
given  in  full,  in  order  that  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  historian  ;  and  it 
is  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  observe 
how  closely  the  register  of  the  conqueror  ap- 
proaches to  the  account  of  Scripture ;  the  few  points 
of  divergence,  which  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  serving  only  to  increase  the  weight  and  value 
of  its  testimony.  The  same  amount  of  gold  is 
stated  in  both,  while  that  of  the  silver,  as 
given  in  Sennacherib's  register,  exceeds  the  sum 
stated  in  the  'sacred  narrative  by  five  hundred 
talents.  But  this  difterence  may  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  the  inspired  historian  recorded  the 
actual  amount  of  sWvev  coinage,  while  Sennacherib 
included  the  additional  weight  of  silver  that 
Hezekiah  gave  from  '  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  king's  house.'  In  the  charac- 
teristic manner  of  these  royal  inscriptions,  which 
were  designed  for  the  glorification  of  the  king's 
military  prowess,  Sennacherib  represents  this 
large  amount  of  treasure  as  spoil  taken  from  tlie 
enemy,  instead  of  tribute  received  in  accordance 
with  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  mention  of  '  casting 
banks  and  building  towers '  against  the  walls  of 
the  city;  the  close  imprisonment  of  the  king  and 
his  people  in  the  beleaguered  city,  as  birds  in  a 
cage ;  the  great  and  general  consternation  and 
tumult  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  reckless  de- 
spair of  some,  together  with  the  misgivings  of 
Hezekiah,  and  his  eventual  resolution  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  Assyrian  monarch  at  Lachish, 
suing  for  terms  of  submission— tliese  and  other 
points  which  are  specified  in  Sennacherib's  inscrip- 
tion, are  all  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  in  his  historical 
account  of  the  crisis  (xxii.  1-13  ;  xxix.  1-4  ;  xxxvi. 
2 ;  xxxvii.  8).  As  to  the  sons  and  daiighters  of 
Hezekiah,  and  the  servants  of  liis  palace,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  carried  captive  to  Nineveh, 
in  a  clause  of  the  inscription,  which,  though 
omitted  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  is  contained  in  the 
translation  of  il/r.  Fox  Talbot,  it  may  have  been 
a  loose  statement  of  the  Ninevite  historiographer; 
or,  if  it  have  any  foundation,  it  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that,  having  been  sojourn- 
ing m  some  of  the  fenced  cities  at  the  time  of  the 
siege,  they  were  involved  in  the  general  fate  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  short,  the  native  annals  of 
Sennacherib,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  his  famous 
expedition  against  Hezekiah,  accord  in  all  essen- 
tial points,  even  down  to  the  most  important  of 
the  details,  witli  the  Scriptural  record  of  the 
event.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  impoi-- 
tance  of  such  a  discovery,  which  is  not  only  full  of 
interest,  as  being,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Layard, 
'one  of  the  most  remarkable  coincidences  of  his- 
toric testimony  on  record,'  but  which,  in  tliis 
instance,  as  in  several  analogous  ones,  has  fur- 
nished a  most  welcome  corroborative,  because 
independent,  proof  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
the  sacred  narrative  (see  Layard's  'Nineveh  and 
Babylon,] pp.  143-145;  RawlimorCa  'Ancient  Mon- 
archies,' ii.,  p.  434;  also  his  'Bamptou  Lectures,' 
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p.  141 ;  Gosse,  '  Assyria,'  ]>p.  37,  60,  61 ;  Bonom 
'Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,'  p.  71). 

17-19.— Sennacherib  besieges  Jerusalem. 

17.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  sent.  The  Hebrew 
copulative  does  not  always  indicate  that  the  sen- 
tence which  it  commences  records  events  that 
follow  in  immediate  sticcessiou.  There  is  some- 
times a  long  interval  of  time  between  the  subjects 
described  in  verses  connected  by  this  conjunction 
(see  on  Gen.  i.  2;  Exod.  iii.  1,  &c.)  Here  it 
serves  to  introduce  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib 
into  Syria,  which  took  place  some  years — two  or 
more — after  the  first.  It  is,  indeed,  denied  (  Vance 
Smith,  '  Prophecies  on  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians,' 
General  Inti'oduction,  sec.  4)  that  there  were  two 
invasions  ;  and  the  theory  has  been  pronounced 
inconsistent  with  the  sacred  narrative.  But  the 
first  expedition  was  marked  by  circumstances 
peculiar  and  distinctive.  1.  Hezekiah  was  sore 
pressed,  and  prompted  by  overwhelming  fears  to 
make  his  submission.  2.  He  sent  an  embassy  to 
Lachish  to  Sennacherib,  to  solicit  terms  of  for- 
giveness ;  and  on  promise  of  paying  a  largely 
increased  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  monarch  as  his 
lord-iiaramount,  he  was  received  as  a  dependent 
vassal.  3.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  immediately 
after  having  publicly  condoned  the  king  of  Judah, 
Sennacherib  could  be  so  base  and  perfidious  as  to 
invest  Jerusalem  with  an  army.  4.  Sennacherib 
himself  says  in  his  record  of  this  campaign,  that 
the  tribute  was  sent  by  Hezekiah  to  him  at 
Nineveh.  To  that  city,  therefore,  he  had  returned. 
In  the  second  expedition  there  was  no  collision 
between  the  Assyrians  and  tlie  Jews.  The  event? 
related  in  the  following  verses  took  place  during 
Sennacherib's  second  campaign  in  Syria.  Intelli- 
gence having  reached  him  that  Hezekiah  had 
negotiated  a  new  league  with  Egypt,  he  deter- 
mined to  treat  Jeinisalem  as  his  father  had  done  to 
Samaria.  But  his  principal  object  was  to  weaken 
or  crush  Egypt,  as  the  more  formidable  enemy 
(Herodofuft,  b.  ii.,  ch.  cxli.),  and  therefore  he 
marched  directly  southward  through  Palestine, 
along  tlie  coast  route,  without  turning  aside  to 
attack  Jerusalem,  to  Lachish  and  Libnah,  which 
belonged  apparently  at  that  time  to  Egypt.  Lacli- 
ish— (see  on  v.  14.)  It  was  a  town  in  Judah  (ch. 
X.  3),  and  strongly  fortified  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-9 ;  Jer. 
xxxiv.  7).  Its  site  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but 
assuming  it  to  have  been  near  Libnah,  it  was  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Palestine.  Sen- 
nacherib himself  laid  siege  against  Lachish,  and 
all  his  power  with  him  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  9).  He  had 
probably  Iain  encamped  there  with  his  army  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  had  made  advanced  pro- 
gress with  the  works,  preparatory  to  the  regular 
siege  of  that  fortress  (see  reference  to  the  opera- 
tions on  Ninevite  slab,  v.  14),  when,  finding  that 
Hezekiah  did  not  send  to  tender  his  homage  as 
formerly,  he  despatched  a  large  force  (cf.  Isa. 
xxxvi.  2),  under  the  command  of  three  superior 
officers,  against  Jerusalem  and  its  rebellious  sove- 
reign. Tartan— general  (Isa.  xx.  1).  Eabsaris— 
chief  of  the  eunuchs.  Rab-shakeh — chief  cup- 
bearer. The  office  of  cup-bearer  is  one  of  great  dig- 
nity, and  according  to  Oriental  usages,  has  often 
been  held  by  a  person  of  high  military  command. 
['"■py^^n  chief  butler ;  Saicas,  the  Persian  name 
for  butler,   adopted  by  Xenophon ;    Septuagint, 
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from  Lachish  to  king  Hezekiah  with  a  '^  great  host  against  Jerusalem :  and 
they  went  up,  and  came  to  Jerusalem.  And  when  they  were  come  up, 
they  came  and  stood  by  tlie  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  'which  is  in  the 
18  high  way  of  the  fuller's  field.  And  when  they  had  called  to  the  king, 
there  came  out  to  them  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  which  was  over  the 
household,  and  Shebna  the  ^scribe,  and  Joah  the  son  of  Asaph  the 
recorder. 

And  Eab-shakeh  said  unto  them.  Speak  ye  now  to  Hezekiah,  Thus 
saith  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria,  ''What  confidence  is  this  where- 
in thou  trustest?  Thou  ^sayest,  (but  they  are  but  ^^vain  words,)  ^^/  have 
counsel  and  strength  for  the  war.  Now  on  whom  dost  thou  trust,  that 
thou  rebellest  against  me?  Now,  behold,  thou  ^^^jjugj^gg^  ^ipgj^  ^\^q  g^o^ff 
of  this  bruised  reed,  even  upon  Egypt,  on  which  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go 
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'P(i\|/aK-i)?.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  officer  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  (xxxvi.  2),  because  he  was  tlie 
only  speaker.  So  -ip'^i,  chief  of  the  Magi  (Jer. 
xxxix.  3).]  These  were  the  great  officers  employed 
in  delivering  Sennacherib's  insulting  message  to 
Hezekiah.  On  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Sen- 
nacherib, at  Khorsabad,  certain  figures  have  been 
identified  with  the  officers  of  that  sovereign  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  In  particular,  the  Mgures  of 
Ilab-shakeh,  Rabsaris,  and  Tartan  appear  as  full- 
length  portraits  of  the  persons  holding  those 
offices  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  and  probably 
the  very  individuals  sent  on  this  embassy,  witli 
a  great  host  aga,inst  Jerusalem.  Engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  three  years  in  Egypt,  Sennacherib 
was  foi-ced  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia  to  retreat,  and 
discharging  his  rage  against  Jerusalem,  sent  an 
immense  army  to  summon  it  to  surrender  (see  on 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  3  J),  they  went  up,  and  came  to 
Jerusalem.  From  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Holy  Laud  the  march  to  Jerusalem  must  have 
been  a  continuous  ascent,  they  came  and  stood 
by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  &c.— the 
conduit  which  went  from  the  reservoir  of  the 
Upper  Gihon  (Birket  el-Mamilla)  to  the  lower 
]iool— the  Birket  es-Sultan.  the  high  way  of  the 
fuller's  field — the  public  road  which  passed  by 
that  district  which  had  been  assigned  them  for 
carrying  on  their  business  witliout  the  city,  on 
account  of  the  unpleasant  smell.  The  Assyrian 
troops,  having  come  from  the  south-west,  would 
approach  Jerusalem  hy  the  upper  j)ool  (cf.  Isa.  vii. 
3).  18.  when  they  had  called  to  the  king— Heze- 
kiah did  not  make  a  personal  appearance,  but 
commissioned  his  three  principal  ministers  to 
meet  the  Assyrian  deputies  at  a  conference  outside 
the  city  walls.  Eliakim— lately  promoted  to  be 
master  of  the  royal  household,  ]irefect  or  cham- 
berlain of  the  palace  (Isa.  xxii.  2U-24).  Shebna— 
removed  for  his  pride,  presumption,  and  uncon- 
stitutional politics, — for  a  contrast  is  evidently 
implied  between  him  and  his  predecessor,  who  is 
called  "a  servant  of  Jehovah"  (Isa.  xxii.  L")), — 
through  tlie  influence  of  Isaiah,  from  that  office, 
though  still  ["igbn]  the  private  royal  secretary. 
Joah  .  .  .  the  recorder  [T3ran]— ;.  e.,  the  keeper  of 

the  chronicles — an  important  office  in  Eastern 
conntrie.?. 

19.  Rab-shakeh  said.  It  appears  from  vv.  2(3, 
28  that  this  man  spoke  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
v»' hence,  as  well  as  from  the  tenor  of  some  remarks 
that  he  made,  several  eminent  w^riters  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  a  renegade  Jew,  an  apostate 
captive  of  Israel.  The  insolent  tone  he  assumed 
appears  surprising.  But  this  boasting,  both  as  to 
matter  and  manner,  his  highly  coloured  picture  of 
his  master's  powers,  and  the  impossibility  of  Heze- 
kiah making  any  efi'ective  resistance,  heightened  by 
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all  the  arguments  and  figures  which  an  Oriental 
imagination  could  suggest,  has  been  paralleled  in 
all,  except  the  blasphemy,  by  other  messages  of 
defiance  sent  on  similar  occasions  in  the  history  of 
the  East.  Thus  saith  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
Assyria.  This  title  (cf.  Isa.  xxxvi.  4 ;  also  Josephus, 
'Antiquities,'  b.  x.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  2;  Jiawlinson's 
'  Ancient  Monarchies,'  ii.,  p.  328)  was  given  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  not  only  from  the  vast  extent  of 
his  empire,  but  because  he  was  king  of  princes 
or  viceroys  (Isa.  x.  8;  Hos.  viii.  10),  and  king  of 
kings  (Ezek.  xxvi.  8;  Dan.  ii.  37).  "The  king  of 
Assyria"  [iiu'n].  Assyria  proper  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Armenia,  the  Gorditean  mountains, 
and  especially  by  mount  Niphates;  on  the  south 
by  Persia;  on  the  east  by  Media,  particularly 
mount  Olioatres  and  Zagros ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Mesopotamia  and  the  river  Tigris.  It  corre- 
sponded nearly  to  the  modern  Koordistan.  But 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  vastly  more  extensive ; 
and  though  its  limits  varied  at  difi'erent  periods, 
it  may  be  described  as  embracing  all  the  nations 
and  countries  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west  and  the  Indus  on  the  east — between  the 
steppes  of  Scythia  on  tlic  north  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  south.  [The  Septuagint  has  here 
Bao-iXeus  'Aa-avoLan',  king  of  the  Assyrians  ;  Hero- 
dotus styles  him,  ^aifayJpi(io<;  (iaaiKevi  Apaftiwv  -re 
Kid  'Aa-arrpiwi;  referring  to  the  extensive  range  of 
the  Assyrian  power.]  What  confidence  is  this 
wherein  thou  trustest?  [iT;]- What,  used  to  ex- 
press coutem}it  (cf.  1  Ki.  ix.  13),  '  What  is  this 
confidence?'  i.e.,  tlie  ground  of  confidence,  refer- 
ring tauntingly  to  the  fortifications  Hezekiah  had 
erected  round  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  G),  and  to 
his  expectations  of  aid  from  Egypt  (cf.  Isa.  xxx.  7). 
20.  Thou  sayest  (but  they  are  . . .  vain  words)  [nni 
c;n^»] — but  it  is  a  word  of  lips,  mere  lip-talk  or 
rhodomontade,  an  empty,  foolish  bluster,  which  in 
the  relative  circumstances  of  Judah  versus  Assyria 
is  ridiculous  arrogance.  I  have  counsel  and 
strength  for  the  war— I  have  adequate  resources 
for  a  war,  both  in  military  force  and  military 
skill  to  use  it.  Now  on  whom  dost  thou  trust, 
that  thou  rebellest  against  me?  If  this  scene 
had  occurred  immediately  after  Hezekiah's  sub- 
mission, the  accusation  must  have  been  groundless, 
or  founded  on  vague  suspicion  of  his  Egyptian 
leanings.  But  from  the  course  of  Uab-shakeh's 
upbraiding  charges,  it  appears  that  the  Assyrians 
must  have  had  spies  who  furnished  them  with 
secret  intelligence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  frequent 
communications  that  passed  between  the  courts 
of  Jerusalem  and  Memphis,  and  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  such  information  the  second  ex- 
pedition was  resolved  upon.  21.  Now,  behold, 
thou  trustest  upon  the   staff  of  this  bruised 
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into  his  hand,  and  pierce  it:  so  is  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  unto  all  that 
trust  on  him.  But  if  ye  say  unto  me,  We  trust  in  the  Lord  our  God:  is 
not  that  he  whose  *  high  places  and  whose  altars  Hezekiah  hath  taken 
away,  and  hath  said  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  Ye  shall  worship  before  this 
altar  in  Jerusalem?  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  give  ^^ pledges  to  my 
lord  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  I  will  deliver  thee  two  thousand  horses,  if 

24  thou  be  able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon  them.  How  then  wilt  thou 
turn  away  the  face  of  one  captain  of  the  least  of  my  master's  servants, 

25  and  put  thy  trust  on  Egypt  for  chariots  and  for  horsemen  ?  Am  I  now 
come  up  without  the  Lord  against  this  place  to  destroy  it?  The  Lord 
'said  to  me,  Go  up  against  this  land,  and  destroy  it. 

Then  said  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  Shebna,  and  Joah,  unto 
Rab-shakeh,  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  to  thy  servants  in  the  "  Syrian  language ; 
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reed,  even  upon  Egypt  [yii'^n  -i.^i^r,  broken 
papyrus  ;  Septuagint,  ti/u  KoXnfxivnv  -ryv  Ttl^Xaa-- 
fji£vi}v,  bruised,  sliattered  reed ;  Vulgate,  quassatus 
calamus].  The  metaphor  is  fouuded  upon  the 
nature  of  a  reed,  which  being  slender  and  brittle,  is 
liable  to  be  easily  broken,  while  the  sharp  jagged 
point  of  the  stump  is  apt  to  pierce  the  hand  of 
one  that  leans  upon  it.  The  metaphor  admirably 
represents  the  idea  which  Rab-shakeh  wished  to 
convey,  of  an  ally  who  was  not  only  weak  and 
unable  to  contribute  much  substantial  succour, 
but  would  prove  eventually  "  a  thorn  in  the  flesh" 
of  the  king  who  joined  in  a  friendly  leagse  with 
him;  and  it  was  all  the  more  appropriate  and 
significant  in  this  case,  as  the  papyrus  reeds, 
which  grew  so  luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  formed  a  characteristic  production  of  Egypt, 
rendering  the  reference  to  that  country  unmistake- 
able,  even  had  the  name  of  Pharaoh  not  been 
expressly  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  sentence. 
Moreover,  Egypt  had  been  weakened  by  Sargon, 
father  of  Sennacherib,  (Isa.  xx.)  22,  But  if  ye 
say  unto  me,  We  trust  in  the  Lord  our  God,  In 
the  former  the  address  was  directed  to  Hezekiah, 
through  his  deputies.  Here  they  or  the  people 
generally  are  spoken  to.  [But  the  Septuagint  has 
the  singular,  on  tiTras  Trio's  ifie.]  is  not  that  he 
whose  high  places  and  whose  altars  Hezekiah 
hath  taken  away,  &c.  The  meaning  of  the 
Assyrian  diplomatist  was,  that  in  carrying  out  his 
meditated  scheme  of  rebellion  against  his  liege 
lord,  Hezekiah  could  not  expect  any  aid  or 
protection  from  Jehovah,  the  national  Guar- 
dian or  tutelary  Deity  of  the  Hebrews,  having 
forfeited  all  claims  to  His  favour  by  the  sacri- 
legious demolition  of  His  sanctuaries.  Rab- 
shakeh  alluded,  in  this  yiart  of  his  speech, 
to  the  measures  of  religious  reform  which 
Hezekiah  had  prosecuted,  erroneously  suppos- 
ing, however,  that  these  had  been  designed 
to  exterminate,  rather  than  to  promote,  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  (v.  4  ;  2  Chr.  xxix,  16),  23. 
Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee^  give  pledges  [-ii;nn 
31^,  has,  amongst  other  significations,  that  of 
giving  security,  or  a  pledge.  But  in  Hithpael, 
with  riN  following,  it  denotes — '  to  enter  into  a 
contest.'  That  is  the  meaning  here — 'enter  the 
lists  with  my  lord  the  king  of  Assyria ; '  and  so 
the  Septuagint  has  ixix^n-n.  tw  Kvplw  fxov  (iacnkei 
'Ao-o-ufjiMi/].  and  I  will  deliver  thee  two  thou- 
sand horses,  if  thou  be  able  ...  to  set  riders 
upon  them.  The  challenge  referred  to  Hezekiah's 
competency  to  furnish  not  two  thousand  fighting 
men — that  he  might  readily  have  done — but  two 
thousand  cavalry  soldiers.  The  Jews  weredeficient 
in  this  'arm,'  their  mountainous  country  not 
being  suited  to  the  use  of  war-chariots,  and  a 
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constitutional  king  was  bound  by  the  Mosaic  law 
not  to  multiply  horses  for  himself  (Dent.  xvii.  1(5), 
nor  to  traffic  with  Egypt  for  the  purchase  of  those 
animals  for  war,  to  which  purpose  the  Jews  woidd 
have  almost  exclusively  api)lied  them.  In  Egy|)1 , 
a  flat  and  fertile  country,  horses  were,  we  learu 
from  sacred  as  well  as  from  classical  writers,  ex- 
tensively bred  and  employed  in  war-chariots  (cf. 
Exod,  xiv.  9;  XV,  19;  1  Ki,  x.  26,  28),  But  they 
were  prohibited  to  the  Jews  as  symbolical  of 
military  prowess  and  self  confidence  (Ps.  xx,  7  : 
xxxiii.  17;  Prov,  xxi.  31).  Nevertheless  that 
people  frequently  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  obtain 
horses;  perhaps  the  numerous  and  influential 
party  in  the  court  of  Jerusalem  who  advocated 
the  Egyptian  alliance  might  have  been  solicitous 
at  that  crisis  to  procure  a  stock  of  them  from 
Egypt,  in  order  to  cope  on  equal  terms  with  an 
Assyrian  army,  which  was  always  strong  in  this 
department  (Isa,  xxxi.  1 ;  Hos.  xvi,  3) ;  but  the 
commerce  seems  to  have  been  discouraged  or 
absolutely  prohibited  by  the  good  kiug  Hezekiah, 
thus  aff"ording  some  foundation  for  the  taunt  of 
Eabshakeh,  that  the  Jews  bad  neither  horses  nor 
horsemen,  24.  How  then  wilt  thou  turn  away  the 
face  of  one  captain  of  the  least  of  my  master's 
servants  [^^^{  nns]— one  officer  or  sub-lieutenant 
(see  «n  this  foreign  word  [nn^],  1  Ki,  x.  15;  xx, 
24:  cf.  2  Chr.  ix.  14;  Ezek,  xxiii.  6,  12,  23),  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  Pec/(«A  here  denotes, 
in  its  proper  Syrian  sense,  one  of  the  tributary 
princes  who  brought  his  contingent  of  troops  to 
the  immense  army  of  Sennacherib,  or  it  is  used  in 
a  loose,  general  way,  as  a  name  for  a  military 
officer  of  any  grade.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  the 
correct  view.  25.  Am  I  now  come  up  without 
the  Lord  against  this  place  to  destroy  it  ?  &c. 
This  particular  remark  forms  the  foundation  on 
which  the  Jewish  writers,  followed  by  Procojjius, 
rest  their  conjecture  that  Rab-shakeh  was  a  rene- 
gade Israelite,  as  it  seems  to  imjily  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  predictiousof  Isaiah  respecting 
the  judgments  which  God  was  about  to  inflict 
upon  the  Hebrews  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Assyrians.  But  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis.  The  language  of 
Rab-shakeh  might  have  been  only  bluster.  Per- 
haps he  may  have  been  encouraged  by  some  false 
prophet,  who  pretended  to  have  had  a  revelation 
to  him  upon  this  matter ;  or  he  might  have  in- 
ferred that  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  of  judicial 
punishment  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  successes  he 
had  met  with, 

26.  Then  said  Eliakim  .  .  .  Speak,  I  pray  thee, 
to  thy  servants  in  the  Syrian  language  [nnpn«J 
—the  Aramaic,  the  language  spoken  in  the  country 
north  and  east  of  Palestine,  and  also  the  common 
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for  we  understand  it;  and  talk  not  with  us  in  the  Jews'  language  in  the 

27  ears  of  the  people  that  are  on  the  wall.  But  Rab-shakeh  said  unto  them, 
Hath  my  master  sent  me  to  thy  master,  and  to  thee,  to  speak  these  words? 
Ixatli  he  not  sent  me  to  the  men  which  sit  on  the  wall,  that  they  may  eat 
their  own  dung,  and  drink  ^*their  own  piss  with  you? 

28  Then  Eab-shakeh  stood,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  Jews' 
language,  and  spake,  saying.  Hear  the  word  of  the  great  king,  the  king  of 

29  Assyria:  thus  saith  the  king,  ^Let  not  Hezekiah  deceive  you;  for  he  shall 

30  not  be  able  to  deliver  you  out  of  his  hand :  neither  let  Hezekiah  make 
you  trust  in  the  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  will  surely  deliver  us,  and  this 

31  city  shall  not  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  Hearken 
not  to  Hezekiah:  for  thus  saith  the  king  of  Assyria,  ^^Make  an  agreement 
with  me  by  a  present,  and  come  out  to  me,  and  then  eat  ye  every  man  of 
his  own  vine,  and  every  one  of  his  fig  tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one  the 

32  waters  of  his  ^"^ cistern;  until  I  come  and  take  you  away  to  a  land  like 
your  own  land;  ''a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards, 
a  land  of  oil  olive  and  of  honey,  that  ye  may  live,  and  not  die :  and 
hearken  not  unto  Hezekiah,  when  he  ^^persuadeth  you,  saying.  The  Lord 

33  will  deliver  us.     Hath  ^any  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered  at  all  his 

34  laud  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria?  Where  '^are  the  gods  of 
Hamath,  and  of  Arpad?  where  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  Hena,  and 
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dialect  of  Mesopotamia.  It  must,  therefore, have 
beea  known  to  the  Assyrian  officers.  Besides,  it 
had  a  close  affinity  to  their  own  language  (cf.  ch. 
V.  5-7),  and  to  the  Hebrew  also,  although  it  was 
an  unknown  tongue  to  the  common  people.  In 
the  Old  Testament,  this  north  Semitic  or  Aramsean 
tongue  is  called  in  our  version  Syrian  (see  on  Gen. 
xxxi.  47),  and  but  rarely  Chaldee  (ch.  i.  4).  From 
the  narrative  before  us,  it  appears  that  this  lan- 
guage was  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Assyrians  and  the  Jews,  as  in  later  times  the 
Persians  emiiloyed  it  in  their  public  edicts  (Ezra 
iv.  7).  talk  not  "witli  us  in  the  Jews'  language 
[nnp;]— the  Jewish  language,  because  the  ten 
tribes,  who  also  spoke  Hebrew,  had  been  trans- 
planted to  Assyria,  and  none  were  left  who  spoke 
that  language  but  the  people  of  Judah.  Appre- 
hending that  this  blaspheming  harangue  would 
produce  the  effect  of  exciting  alarm  and  tumult 
amongst  the  people,  they  made  the  mild  and 
reasonable  suggestion  that,  since  the  conference  was 
exclusively  with  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  govern- 
ment, Eab-shakeh  would  communicate  his  pro- 
posals in  the  Syrian  language.  27.  But  Rab-shakeh 
said  unto  them,  Hath  my  master  sent  me  to  thy 
master?  &c.  His  object  was  to  stir  and  tei-rify 
the  populace  into  immediate  submission,  and  with 
that  view,  turning  to  the  crowd  which  was  con- 
gregated on  the  walls,  he  represented  to  them,  by 
coarse,  but  graphic  terms,  in  their  own  Hebrew 
tongue,  the  extreme  privations  to  which,  in  spite 
of  the  delusive  as.surances  of  Hezekiah,  they  would 
inevitably  he  reduced  by  Sennachei-ib  during  a 
protracted  siege  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  11).  The  result  is 
mentioned  as  if  it  had  been  the  purpose  and 
design  of  the  siege. 

30.  Neither  let  Hezekiah  make  you  trust  in  the 
Lord,  saying,  &c.— (see  on  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  &c.) 
The  measures  adopted  to  fortify  Jerusalem  were 
subsequent  to  Hezekiah's  miraculous  recovery,  as 
well  as  the  Divine  pmrnise  of  deliverance  he  then 
received.  Both  of  tliesecircuinstances  seem  to  have 
been  reported  to  the  Assyrians,  and  there  is  a  direct 
allusion  to  them  in  these  words  of  Itab-shakeb.  31. 
Make  an  agreement  with  me  by  a  present  [t^<  ic'i? 
'">?"!?]— Make  to  me  a  blessing;  i.  e.,  make  peace 
witii  me.  and  come  out  to  me— issue  from  your 
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barricaded  walls,  and  surrender  your  city,  and 
then  eat  ye  every  man  of  his  own  vine,  &c. 
After  capitulating,  you  shall  be  allovyed  to  enjoy 
liberty  and  tlie  comforts  of  home,  until  the  return 
of  the  Assyrian  army  from  Egypt,  when  you  shall 
be  removed,  conformably  to  the  favourite  policy 
pursued  in  ancient  times  towards  a  vanquished 
nation,  to  the  region  beyond  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  the  pleasant  and  fertile  land  of  the 
conqueror.  32.  a  land  like  your  own.  The 
elevated  table-lands  of  Iran,  the  extensive  higli- 
lands  of  Western  Asia,  are  marked  by  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  climate,  so  that  as  the  soil  is 
naturally  rich,  the  produce  is  consequently  as 
varied  as  it  is  abundant.  While  in  the  plains  and 
lowlands,  which  languish  under  an  almost  tropical 
heat,  a  vast  variety  of  aromatic  herbs  are  grown, 
besides  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  fig  tree,  in  the 
cooler  temperature  of  the  hills  there  is  raised 
corn,  and  grain  of  various  kinds,  with  cotton  and 
flax,  &c.  Accordingly,  '  amongst  the  objects  of 
tribute  brought  to  the  Egyptians  from  the  Naha- 
raina,  are  represented  on  the  monuments,  corn, 
bread,  palm-wine,  wine,  honey,  incense,  and  con- 
serve of  dates'  ('Nineveh  and  its  Remains  '  ii.,  p. 
425).  Herodotus  (b.  i.,  ch.  cxciii.)  says  tuat  the 
fig,  the  grape,  and  the  oil-olive  are  not  produced 
in  Assyria ;  but  his  account  refers  to  the  plains 
and  low  country,  which  belongs  rather  to  Baby- 
lonia than  Assyria  (RawUnson,  'Ancient  Monar- 
chies,' ii.,  pp.  210,  213;  Gosse,  'Assyria,'  pp.  1,  2). 
Thus  it  appears  that  there  was  a  really  good 
ground  for  likening  the  climate  and  ijroduce  of 
Assyria  to  that  of  Palestine,  hearken  not  unto 
Hezekiah  .  .  .  The  Lord  will  deliver  us.  It  is 
evident  from  the  strain  of  the  following  interro- 
gations that  Rab-shakeh  regarded  Jehovah  as  a 
mere  local  deity,  possessing  no  higher  title  to 
honour,  and  no  greater  extent  of  power,  than 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  countries  and  cities 
which  had  fallen  before  the  victorious  sword 
of  the  Assyrians.  34.  Where  are  the  gods  of 
Hamath  [ncn  ;  Septuagint,  Uuv  ea-nv  6  3-eos  Ai/^a^] 
—now  Hama'h,  a  large  city  of  Syria,  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  Orontes,  a  little  beyond  the  northern 
boundary  of  Palestine.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  "the  world,  being  founded  by  the  Phceni- 
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35  ^Ivah?  have  tbey  delivered  Samaria  out  of  mine  hand?  Who  are  they 
among  all  the  gods  of  the  countries,  that  have  delivered  their  country  out 
of  mine  hand,  "that  the  Lord  should  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  mine 
hand? 

36  But  the  people  held  their  peace,  and  answered  him  not  a  word:  for  the 
king's  commandment  was,  saying,  Answer  him  not. 

37  Then  came  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  which  icas  over  the  household, 
and  Shebna  the  scribe,  and  Joah  the  son  of  Asaph  the  recorder,  to 
Hezeldah,  *with  their  clothes  rent,  and  told  him  the  words  of  E,ab- 
shakeh. 

19  AND  it  "came  to  pass,  when  king  Hezekiah  heard  it,  that  he  rent  his 
clothes,  and  covered  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  went  into  the  house  of 

2  the  Lord.  And  he  sent  Eliakim,  which  icas  over  the  household,  and 
Shebna  the  scribe,  and  the  elders  of  the  priests,  covered  with  sackcloth, 

3  to  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Araoz.  And  they  said  unto  him.  Thus 
saitli  Hezekiah,  This  day  is  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  rebuke,  and  ^blas- 
phemy: for  the  children  are  come  to  the  birth,  and  there  is  not  strength 

4  to  bring  forth.     It  *may  be  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hear  all  the  words  of 
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cians  (Gen.  x.  IS;  Num.  xiii.  21;  xxxiv.  8;  Josli. 
xiii.  5;  Jiulg.  iii.  3),  called  by  the  GreeUs  Epi- 
l)liania.  It  was  the  populous  and  flourislnug 
iiietro]iolis  of  a  petty  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 
extending  over  the  whole  valley  of  tlie  Orontes, 
i'lom  the  source  of  that  river  to  Antioch,  with 
the  great  plain  eastward  (Amos  vi.  2).  Arpad 
[^Q"^i ;  Septuagint,  Vatican,  'Apcpao;  Alexandrine, 
ApcjiUT;  also  a  Syrian  city  not  far  from  Hamatli  ; 
and  Iieuce  they  are  generally  mentioned  in  cou- 
innctioD  (ch.  xix.  13  ;  Jer.  xlix.  23).  But  the  site 
of  Aipad  has  not  beeu  ideutitied.]  where  are  the 
gods  of  Sepliarvaim — (see  on  ch.  xvii.  24.)  Hena 
[vy} ;  Septuagint,  'Ayti]— a  town  of  Northern  Syria, 
or,  as  some  say,  of  Mesopotamia,  on  a  ford  of  the 
Euphrates;  site  unascertained.  Ivah— or  Ava  (ch. 
xvii.  24;  xix.  13;  Isa.  xxxvii.  13)  [rw ;  Septuagint, 
'Af3d];  unknown.  Itsinhabitantswevetransplanted 
to  colonize  Samaria.  35.  V/iio  are  they  among  all 
the  gods  .  .  .  that  have  delivered  their  country. 
The  boastful  and  blasphemous  tone  of  this  caitiff's 
speech,  which,  in  the  concluding  pra-t  of  it,  is 
an  artful  piece  of  mob  oratory,  here  reaches  its 
climax.  He  spoke  of  Jehovah  as  a  heathen,  and 
as  the  representative  of  a  despot  whose  head 
%vas  turned  by  his  hitherto  unbroken  course  of 
brilliant  conquests.  A  towering  pride  exalted 
liim  in  his  own  estimation  above  all  other  ]iower, 
divine  as  well  as  human,  that  the  Lord  should 
deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  mine  hand.  If  the 
tutelai-y  deities  of  those  extensive  and  powerful 
kingdoms  have  not  been  able  to  defend  them  from 
the  overwhelming  miglit  of  my  arms,  how  very 
improbable  is  it  that  Jehovah,  the  god  of  so  small 
a  state,  should  deliver  his  people  !  It  has  been 
pertinently  observed  that  the  speaker,  in  this 
vaunting  conclusion,  contradicts  what  he  had 
said,  V.  25,  as  to  his  having  been  commissioned  to 
"go  up  against  the  land"  of  the  Hebrews,  "and 
destroy  it. 

36.  But  the  people  held  their  peace— i.f.,  the 
jieople  on  the  walls,  to  whom  the  speech  of  Itab- 
shakeh  was  addressed,  and  answered  him  not  a 
word— lest  they  should  have  been  drawn  into  an 
altercation,  and  words  or  arguments  might  have 
beeu  used  which  would  have  exasperated  the 
Assyrians  and  afforded  to  Sennacherib  a  pretext, 
upon  which  he  was  too  ready  to  seize,  for  provok- 
ing immediate  hostilities,  for  the  king's  com- 
mandment was,  saying,  Answer  him  not.  It  was 
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a  most  prudent  counsel;  for  had  they  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  the  topics  embraced  in  Rab- 
shakeh's  speech,  tlie  Jews  might  have  betrayed 
their  fears,  or  afforded  the  wily  enemy  some 
advantage;  while,  by  their  calm  and  steady 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Hezekiah,  they 
would  demonstrate,  in  jireseuce  of  their  Assyrian 
invaders,  their  devoted  allegiance  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to 
seduce  them  into  defection  from  the  cause  of  their 
king  and  country. 

37.  Then  came  Eliakim  ...  to  Hezekiah,  with 
their  clothes  rent.  The  rending  of  a  portion  of 
the  outer  garment  was  a  common  and  very  signi- 
ficant token  of  grief  and  dismay  amongst  the 
Jews,  as  other  Eastern  people.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  act  was  expressive  of  both  these 
emotions— grief  at  the  gravity  of  the  national 
crisis,  dismay  at  the  daring  blasphemies  of  the 
A.=svrian. 

CHAP.  XIX.  1-5.— Hezekiah  in  deep  Afflic- 
tion. 

1.  Hezekiah  .  .  .  rent  his  clothes,  &c.  The 
rending  of  his  clothes  was  a  mode  of  expressing 
liorror  at  the  daring  blasphemy— the  assumption 
of  sackcloth,  a  sign  of  his  mental  distress — his 
entrance  into  the  temple  to  pray,  the  refu.ge  of  a 
pious  man  in  affliction — and  the  forwarding  an 
account  of  the  Assyrian's  speech  to  Isaiah  was  to 
obtain  the  prophet's  counsel  and  comfort.  This 
mission,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  court  and  the  x>riesthood,  shows 
the  great  influence  which  Isaiah,  by  his  prophetic 
character  and  sage  counsels,  exercised  over  the 
proceedings  of  Hezekiah,  and  no  circumstances 
could  evince  that  monarch's  wisdom  and  habitual 
piety  more  strikingly  than  his  solicitude  for  Isaiah's 
advice  and  aid,  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  in  that 
critical  juncture.  3.  the  children  are  come  to 
the  birth,  and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring 
forth.  The  image  is  that  of  a  parturient  woman, 
whose  strength  is  exhausted,  whose  powers  are 
paralyzed,  at  the  moment  when  she  required  to 
put  forth  a  vigorous  eflbrt.  The  expression  in 
which  the  message  was  conveyed  to  the  prophet 
described,  by  a  strong  figure,  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom,  together  with  their  own 
inability  to  help  themselves;  and  it  intimated 
also  a  hope  that  the  blasphemous  defiance  of 
Jehovah's  power  by  the  imi)ious  Assyrian  might 
lead  to  some  direct  interposition  for  thevindica- 
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Rab-shakeli,  '^whom  the  king  of  Assyria  his  master  hath  sent  to  reproach 
the  living  God;  and  will  '^reprove  the  words  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
heard:  wherefore  *]ift  up  thy  prayer  for  the  remnant  that  are  ^left. 
5,      So  the  servants  of  king  Hezekiah  came  to  Isaiah.     And  ■^Isaiah  said 

6  unto  them,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  your  master,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  ^Be 
not  afraid  of  the  words  which  thou  hast  heard,  with  which  the  servants 

7  of  the  king  of  Assyria  have  blasphemed  me.  Behold,  I  will  send  ''a  blast 
upon  him,  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  shall  return  to  his  own  land; 
and  I  will  cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land, 

8  So  Ilab-shakeh  returned,  and  found  the  king  of  A.ssyria  warring  against 

9  Libnah:  for  he  had  heard  that  he  was  departed  from  ^Lachish.  And 
•^  when  he  heard  say  of  Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  Behold,  he  is  come  out 
to  fight  against  thee;  he  sent  messengers  again  unto  Hezekiah,  saying, 

10  Thus  shall  ye  speak  to  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  saying,  Let  not  thy  God 
'in  whom  thou  trustesfc  deceive  thee,  saying,  Jerusalem  shall  not  be 
delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  Behold,  thou  hast  heard 
Avhat  the  kings  of  Assyria  have  done  to  all  lands,  by  destroying  them 
utterly:  and  shalt  thou  be  delivered?  Have  the  gods  of  the  nations 
delivered  them  which  my  fathers  have  destroyed;  as  Gozan,  and  ^Haran, 
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tion  of  his  lionniir  and  supremacy  to  all  heathen 
gods.  4.  the  living  God— is  a  most  siguilicant 
exjiression,  taken  in  connection  with  the  senseless 
deities  that  Eabshakeh  boasted  were  unable  to 
resist  his  master's  victorious  arms,  wherefore — 
i.  e.,  on  account  of  Rab-shakeh's  blasphemy,  lift 
up  thy  prayer  for  the  remnant  that  are  left 
(Hebrew,  found)  — f.  e.,  for  the  iieople  of  Judah, 
and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  placed 
in  iramiiietit  jeojiardy,  and  who  now  form  but  a 
small  remnant  of  the  chosen  people  in  the  land 
that  was  given  them  by  "covenant,"  to  which, 
thou;j;h  tliey  had  iinhapyiily  broken  it,  the  king 
of  Judah  and  his  subjects  faithfully  adhere. 

6,  7.  — C'OMFOr.TED   EY   ISAI.VII. 

6.  Isaiah  said  ...  Be  not  afraid.  The  pro- 
phet's answer  was  most  cheering,  as  it  held  out 
the  pro3]iect  of  a  sjiecdy  deliverance  from  the  in- 
vader. Of  the  words  which  thou  hast  heard,  with 
which  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Assyria  have 
blasphemed  me  [n.^j,  young  men,  different  from 
'7.?!?,  servants,  used,  v.  5.  The  former  word  im- 
plies something  like  contempt  for  the  indiscre- 
tioa  and  levity  of  young  and  thoughtless  lads. 
The  Septuagiut  has  to:  Traioapia].  7.  Behold,  I 
will  send  a  blast  upon  him.  The  usual  way  of  in- 
terpreting this  clause  is  by  considering  it  the  first 
announcement  in  tlie  series  of  divine  judgments 
which  were  to  befall  the  haughty  blasphemer. 
The  blast,  tlie  rumour,  the  fall  by  the  sword, 
contained  a  brief  prediction  that  was  soon  fulfilled 
in  all  the  three  particulars— viz.,  the  alarm  that 
hastened  his  retreat,  the  destruction  that  overtook 
his  army,  and  the  violent  death  that  suddenly 
ended  his  career.  "I  will  send  a  blast"  Li3  \n 
rriT-  The  word  riiach  does  sometimes  signify  a 
blast,  a  violent  wind  (ch.  ii.  16;  Job  i.  I'J;  xxx. 
15;  Isa.  xxvii.  8;  xl.  7;  Hos.  xiii.  15;  Jon.  i.  4); 
and  what  is  here  called  a  spirit,  is  called  [vv.  33, 
37)  "au  angel,"  accordingto  Ps.  civ.  4.  But  it  cannot 
bear  such  a  meaning  iu  its  riresent  connection.  The 
import  of  this  clause,  rendered  literally,  is,  'I  will 
put  a  sjiirit  in  him.'  And  so  also  Septuagiut,  eyw 
Siowiii  tv  auTo)  TTvivna,  '  I  will  infuse  a  spirit  into 
him ; '  irvevixa  6ei\ta^,  a  spirit  of  timidity,  mis- 
giving (Seeker,  quoted  by  Lowth).  In  this  sense 
of  imagination,  affection,  or  state  of  mind,  the 
word  occurs  frequently,— the  spirit  of  jealousy 
(iNum.  V.  14),  the  spirit  of  slumber  (Eom.  xi.  8). 
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the  spirit  of  fear  (2  Tim.  i.  7)  (Many  attach  this 
meaning  to  it  here,  thinking  tlie  reference  is  to  a 
sudden  panic,  which  drove  the  foe  hurriedly  back 
to  Assyria),  and  the  spirit  of  courage,  energy,  for- 
titude (Josh.  ii.  11;  V.  1;  1  Ki.  x.  5).  This  last 
view  is  advocated  by  Henderson  (Isa.  xxxvii.  7). 
Gesenius  thinks  it  denotes  the  spirit,  mind,  resolu- 
tion of  a  person  to  do  a  thing,  and  accordingly 
translates  the  clause,  'I  will  inspire  him  with  a 
imrpose' — viz.,  to  prosecute  his  expedition  into 
Egypt,  instead  of  coming  iu  person  to  besiege 
Jerusalem.]  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour— the 
report  of  tlie  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
army,  or  the  intelligence  that  Tirhakah,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  was  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  opposing  his  invasion.  Tliis 
uews,  immediately  consequent  upon  the  awful 
disaster  that  had  befalleu  his  army,  would  be 
sufficient,  in  his  disabled  state,  to  urge  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  a  hasty  retreat. 

8-13.  —  sennackepab  sends  a  blasphemous 
Letter  to  Hezekiah. 

8.  Rab-shakeh  .  .  .  found  the  king  of  Assjrria 
warring  against  Libnah.  Whether  Lachish  had 
fallen  or  not,  is  not  said.  But  Sennacherib  had 
transferred  his  battering-rams  against  the  appar- 
ently neiglibouring  fortress  of  Libnah  (Josh.  x. 
29:  cf.  V.  31 ;  xv.  42),  where  the  chief  cup-bearer 
reported  the  execution  of  his  mission.  9.  when 
he  heard  say  of  Tirhakah,  &c.  This  was  the 
"rumour"  to  which  Isaiah  referred.  Tirhakah 
reigned  iu  Upper  Ejypt,  while  So,  or  Sabaco,  ruled 
iu  Lower  Egypt.  lie  was  a  powerful  monarch — 
another  Sesostris  ;  and  both  he  and  Sabaco  have 
left  many  monuments  of  their  greatness.  The 
name  and  figure  of  Tirhakah  receiving  war-captives 
are  still  seen  iu  the  Egyptian  temple  of  Medinet 
'Abou.  This  was  the  expected  succour  which  was 
sneered  at  (ch.  xviii.  21)  by  Rab-shakeh  as  a 
"  bruised  reed."  Eage  against  Hezekiah  for  ally- 
ing himself  with  Egypt,  or  the  hope  of  being 
better  able  to  meet  this  attack  from  the  south, 
induced  him,  after  hearing  the  rumour  of  Tir- 
hakali's  advance,  to  send  a  menacing  letter  to 
Hezekiah,  iu  order  that  he  might  force  the  king 
of  Judah  to  an  immediate  surrender  of  his  capita!. 
This  letter,  couched  in  tlie  same  vaunting  and 
imperious  style  as  the  speech  of  Rab-sbakeh, 
exceeded  it  iu  blasphemy,  and  contained  a  larger 
enumeration  of  conquered  places,  with  the  view 
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of  Hezekiah. 
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14 


15 


and  Rezeph,  and  the  children  of '"Eden  which  were  in  Tlielasar?  Where 
"/s  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  king  of  Arpad,  and  the  king  of  the  city 
of  Sepharvaim,  of  Hena,  and  "Ivah? 

And  ^Hezekiah  received  the  letter  of  the  hand  of  the  messengers,  and 
read  it:  and  Hezekiah  went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  spread 
it  before  the  Lord.  And  Hezekiah  pra3'ed  before  the  Lord,  and  said, 
0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  ^  which  dwellest  beticeen  t\\Q  cherubim,  '^thou  art 
the  God,  even  thou  alone,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  thou  hast  made 
heaven  and  earth.  Lord,  *bowdown  thine  ear,  and  hear;  open,  'Lord, 
thine  eyes,  and  see;  and  hear  the  words  of  Sennacherib,  which  hath  sent 
him  to  reproach  the  living  God.  Of  a  truth,  Lord,  the  kings  of  Assyria 
have  destroyed  the  nations  and  their  lands,  and  have  ^cast  their  gods 
into  the  fire;  iox  ih&y  icere  no  gods,  but  *'the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood 
19  and  stone;  therefore  they  have  destroyed  them.  Now  therefore,  0 
Lord  our  God,  I  beseech  thee,  save  thou  us  out  of  his  hand,  that  ^all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord  God,  even 
thou  only. 

Then  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  sent  to  Hezekiah,  saying.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  That  which  thou  hast  prayed  to  me  against  Sen- 
nacherib king  of  Assyria  I  ""have  heard.  This  is  the  word  that  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  concerning  him ; 

The  virgin,  ^the  daughter  of  Zion,  hath  despised  thee,  and  laughed  thee 
to  scorn ; 
The  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ^hath  shaken  her  head  at  thee. 
Whom  hast  thou  reproached  and  blasphemed? 
And  against  whom  hast  thou  exalted  thy  voice, 
And  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high? 
Eten  against  Hhe  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

*By  thy  messengers  thou  hast  reproached  the  Lord,  and  hast  said, 
"With  the  multitude  of  my  chariots  I  am  come  up 
To  the  height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  sides  of  Lebanon, 
And  will  cut  down  ^  the  tall  cedar  trees  thereof,  and  the  choice  fir  trees  thereof: 
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of  terrifying  Hezekiah,  and  showing  him  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  all  attemi>ts  at  resistance. 
Tirhakah's  name  appears  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  (Loftu-t,  p.  33G  ;  RawUnson's  '  Herodotus,' 
i.,  p.  436;    Wilsons  '  Lauds  of  the  Bible,'  i.,  p.  91). 

14-34.— Hezekiah's  Peayer. 

14.  Hezekiah  received  the  letter .  .  .  and  .  .  , 
went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Hezekiah, 
after  reading  it,  hastened  into  the  temple,  spread 
it,  in  the  child-like  confidence  of  faith,  before  the 
Lord,  as  containing  taunts  deeply  aflfecting  the 
Divine  honour,  and  implored  deliverance  from  this 
proud  defier  of  God  and  maru  The  devout  sjiirit 
of  this  prayer,  the  recognition  of  the  Divine  Being 
in  the  plenitude  of  His  Majesty — so  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  fancy  of  the  Assyrians  as  to 
liis  merely  local  power;  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  conquests  obtained  over  other  lands,  and  of 
the  destruction  of  their  wooden  idols,  wliich,  ac- 
cording to  the  Assyrian  practice,  wei'e  committed 
to  the  tiames,  because  their  tutelary  deities  were 
no  gods  ;  and  the  object  for  which  he  supi:)licated 
the  Divine  interposition,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  might  know  that  the  Lord  was  the  only 
God, — this  was  an  attitude  worthy  to  be  assumed 
by  a  pious  theocratic  king  of  the  chosen  people. 

20.  Then  Isaiah  ,  .  .  sent,  A  revelation  having 
been  made  to  Isaiah,  the  prophet  announced  to 
the  king  that  his  prayer  was  heard.  Tlie  prophetic 
message  consisted  of  three  different  portions : — 
First,  Sennacherib  is  apostrophized  {vv.  21-28)  in  a 
highly  poetical  strain,  admirably  descriptive  of  the 
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turgid  vanity,  haughty  pretensions,  and  presump- 
tuous impiety  of  the  Assyrian  despot.  Secondly, 
Hezekiah  is  addressed  ivv.  29-31),  and  a  sign  given 
him  of  the  promised  deliverance — viz.,  that  for  two 
years  the  presence  of  the  enemy  would  interrupt 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  husbandry,  but  on  the 
third  year  the  people  would  be  in  circumstances 
to  till  their  fields  and  vineyards,  and  reap  the 
fruits  as  formerly.  Thirdly,  The  issue  of  Sen- 
nacherib's invasion  is  announced  (vv.  32-34). 

21.  The  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Zion,  hath 
despised  thee— tlie  inhabitants  in  the  upper  ]iart 
of  the  city,  the  citadel  or  fortress  of  Zion,  called 
a  virgin  because  it  had  hitherto  been  inviolate  by 
a  foreign  enemy,  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  hath 
shaken  her  head  at  thee.  This,  of  course,  must 
denote  the  people  in  the  lower  city.  '  Shaking 
head' — a  sign  of  contenn)t  (Ps.  xxii.  7  ;  Matt, 
xxvii.  39).  22.  Whom  hast  thou  reproached  and 
blasphemed?  .  .  ,  even  against  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  In  the  Jewish  law  he  was  guilty  of 
blasphemy  who  applied  that  fearful  aud  glorious 
name  to  an  idol;  not  less  was  he  chargeable 
with  the  same  crime  who  would  have  the  bold- 
ness to  apply  it  unwarrantably  to  himself.  Of 
the  latter  form  of  blasphemy  Sennacherib  was 
guilty,  in  ascribing  to  himself  powers,  and  a 
command  over  success  and  victory,  such  as  can 
belong  to  none  but  an  omnipotent  being.  23. 
I  am  come  up  ,  .  .  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  there  was  an  actual 
ascent  of  Lebanon,  as  Hannibal  aud  Napoleon 
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And  I  will  enter  into  the  lodgings  of  his  borders,  and  into  **the  forest  of 

his  Cannel. 
24  I  have  digged  and  drunk  strange  waters, 

And  with  the  sole  of  my  feet  have  I  dried  up  all  the  rivers  of  ^ besieged 

places. 
Hast  thou  not  heard  long  ago  how  *I  have  done  it. 
And  of  ancient  times  that  I  have  formed  it? 
Now  have  I  brought  it  to  pass, 

That  ''thou  shouldest  be  to  lay  waste  fenced  cities  into  ruinous  heaps. 
Therefore  their  inhabitants  were  ^of  small  power. 
They  were  dismayed  and  confounded; 
They  were  as  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  as  the  green  herb, 
As  '^the  grass  on  the  house-tops,  and  as  corn  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up. 
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crossed  the  Alps.  The  description  is  figurative. 
I  will  enter  into  the  lodgings  of  his  borders  [f?? 
rii'p]— a  lodging-place,  or  khau,  on  the  border. 
and  into  the  forest  of  his  Carmel— according  to 
some,  its  densest  forest.  The  words  "and  into" 
are  not  in  the  original.  Carmel,  when  used  as  a 
proper  name,  whether  of  the  well-known  mountain 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xii.  22),  or  of  the 
district  "of  Maon,"  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  is 
invariably  preceded  by  the  article,  lia-Carmel. 
As  the  article  is  wanting  in  this  passage,  the 
"word  must  be  a  common  noun,  denoting  a  fruitful 
field,  a  rich,  cultivated  country  (cf.  Isa.  xxix.  17 ; 
xxxii.  15,  16;  Jer.  iv.  6,  7).  The  clause  then  may 
be  translated,  '  I  will  go  into  the  lodging  of  (I  will 
encamp  with  my  troops  on)  his  border,  his  forest, 
his  fruitful  country.'  'Thus,' as  Poole  remarks, 
'  all  the  parts  of  the  land  are  here  enumerated  \.  the 
mountains,  the  cities,  the  woods,  and  the  fruitful 
fields.  Or  "  his  fruitful  forest "  may  mean  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  thought  bjr  many  interpreters  to 
be  called  a  forest  (Jer.  xxi.  14 ;  Ezek.  xx.  46)— a 
name  agreeing  well  enough  with  cities,  where 
buildings  are  very  numerous,  close,  and  high,  like 
trees  in  a  forest.  Further,  if  Jerusalem  miglit  be 
called  "a  forest,"  it  may  well  be  called  Hezekiah's 
Carmel,  a  fruitful  place,  because  his  chief  strength, 
treasure,  and  fruit  were  now  in  it ;  and  this  last 
word  seems  to  be  added  here,  to  intimate  that  this 
■was  not  like  other  forests,  unfruitful  and  barren. 
So  both  this  and  the  foregoing  words  are  under- 
stood of  Jerusalem,  the  last  branch  being  joined 
to  the  former  by  way  of  apposition — "into  the 
lodgings  of  his  border,"  "  the  forest  of  his  Carmel," 
or  his  fruitful  forest,  there  being  no  more  words 
in  the  Hebrew  text.'  24.  I  have  digged  and  drunk 
strange  waters.  Here  is  another  instance  of 
boasting  that  he  had  overcome  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties and  disadvantages  of  nature.  Though 
passing  through  foreign  countries,  parts  of  which 
extended  in  inhospitable  deserts,  where  it  might 
have  been  anticipated  that  his  army  would  have 
perished  of  thirst,  he  had  with  skilful  and  well- 
applied  labour  digged  into  the  arid  soil,  and  found 
a  sufficient  supply  of  the  necessary  fiuid.  and 
with  the  sole  of  my  feet  have  I  dried  np  all  the 
rivers  of  besieged  places.  The  metaphor  was 
probably  derived  from  the  familiar  fact  of  a 
gardener  opening  rills  of  water  by  his  foot.  As- 
suming that  there  is  some  reality,  or  basis  of  fact, 
under  this  grandiloquent  figure,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  mean,  that  the  strongest  fortresses  had 
been  taken  by  his  forces,  and  that  cities  defended 
by  the  encircling  course  of  broad  rivers  were 
successfully  stormed,  by  diverting  the  currents, 
so  that  the  assailants,  crossing  dry-shod  the  old 
channels  of  those  streams,  had,  contrary  to  human 
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anticipations,  eiFected  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
"besieged  places."  [But  iii'^,  rendered  "besieged 
places,"  is  considered  by  Geseniu-i  (sub  voce)  and 
Bochart  (' Hierozoicon,'  part  ii.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  15)  to 
be  here  the  proper  name  of  Egypt,  and  apparently 
of  Lower  Egypt  (so  called,  probably,  from  being 
well  fortified.  .5oc/(a?-^  '  Phaleg.,'iv.,  34). 1  Intliis 
sense  the  word  occurs  in  Isaiah  xix.  6 ;  Micah  vii. 
12.  If  Sennacherib  made  an  actual  invasion  into 
Lower  Egypt,  it  must  have  been  with  the  army 
of  his  father  Sargon.  For  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments afltbrd  no  e\4dence  that  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded farther  against  the  Egj^ptians  than  Lachish, 
■which  was  at  that  time  under  their  jurisdiction. 
The  language  seems  to  point  to  the  energetic  and 
politic  measures  which  Hezekiah  had  taken  for 
stopping  up  the  wells,  fountains,  and  reservoirs 
about  Jerusalem  (cf.  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4 ;  Isa.  xxii. 
9,  11;  Joxeplms,  'Antiquities,'  b.  vi.,  ch.  xiv.,  sec. 
5);  notwithstanding  winch  the  proud  Assyrian 
boasted  that  he  was  under  no  apprehension  of 
wanting  a  supply  of  that  essential  liquid,  or  being 
compelled  to  fetch  it  from  distant  sources,  since 
he  had  previously  overcome  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties in  that  respect.  (See  RawUnson's  'Ancient 
Monarchies,'  ii.,  p.  4.37,  where  that  writer  states 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  blocking  up  of  the 
fountains  at  Jerusalem  took  place  on  the  first 
expedition  of  Sennacherib.  And,  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  changes  made  at  that  time  in  the 
water  supply,  WilUams's  '  Holy  City,'  ii.,  pp.  472- 
4S2 ;  jRobinson's  'Biblical  Researches,'  i.,  p.  513; 
SteicarCs  'Tent  and  Khan,'  p.  271 ;  Barclay's  'City 
of  the  Great  King,'  ch.  x.,  especially  p.  307;  Wil- 
son's 'Lands  of  the  Bible,'  i.,  p.  493;  Porter's 
'Handbook,'  p.  135,  sec.  47.) 

25.  Hast  thou  not  heard  long  ago  how  I  have 
done  it.  Here  comes  the  prophet's  response  to 
the  Assyrian's  boasting.  The  purport  of  it  is, 
that  Sennacherib  was  merely  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Jehovah,  to  accomplish  His  pur- 
poses of  providential  judgment,  now  have  I 
brought  it  to  pass,  that  thou  shouldest  be  to 
lay  waste  fenced  cities  into  ruinous  heaps,  &c. 
This  Divine  description  of  Sennacherib's  career 
receives  a  striking  illustration  from  that  king's 
own  monumental  account  of  his  rapid  course  of 
conquest,  which  has  rarely  been  paralleled  in  his- 
tory except  by  Napoleon  the  Great.  'In  my  third 
(/.  e.,  regnal)  year,  I  went  up  to  the  country  of  the 
Khetta,  or  Hittites  (a  name  denoting  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  &c. )  Eulij'a,  king  of  Sidon  (the  Elulceus 
of  Menander),  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  alle- 
giance. On  my  approach  from  Abiri,  he  fled  to 
Yetnana,  which  is  on  the  sea-coast  (the  Rhino- 
colura  of  the  Greeks).  I  reduced  his  entire  coun- 
1  try.    The  places  which  submitted  to  me  were  Sidon 
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27  But  *I  know  thy  ^ abode,  and  thy  going  out,  and  tliy  coining  in, 
And  thy  rage  against  me. 

Because  thy  rage  against  me  and  thy  tumult  is  come  up  into  mine  ears, 
Therefore  ■^I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips, 
And  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest. 

And  this  shall  be  ^a  sign  unto  thee. 
Ye  shall  eat  this  year  such  things  as  gi'ow  of  tliemselves, 
And  in  the  second  year  that  which  springeth  of  the  same ; 
And  in  the  third  year  sow  ye,  and  reap. 
And  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruits  thereof, 

30  And  ^"^the  remnant  that  is  escaped  of  the  house  of  Judah 
Shall  yet  again  take  root  downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward. 

31  For  out  of  Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  a  remnant, 
And  ^Hhey  that  escape  out  of  mount  Zion : 
''The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  do  this. 
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tlie  greater  and  Sidon  the  less,  Beth-zitta  (the  city 
of  Olives) — unknown;  Saripat  (Sarepta),  Mahallat 
(an  ascent),  Husnva  (Tyre),  AUzib  (Ecdippa),  and 
Akka  (Accho,  Acre).  I  placed  a  new  prince  on  the 
throne  instead  of  Euliya,  and  imposed  on  him  the 
regnlated  amount  of  tribute.  Tlie  kings,  of  the 
sea-coast  all  repaired  to  my  presence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Husuva  (Tyre),  and  brought  me  their 
accustomed  tribute.'  The  names  of  these  kings — 
all  maritime  princes— are  only  found  upon  Colonel 
Taylor''s  cylinder,  and  some  of  them  are  iinfor- 
tunately  illegible.  '  Sika  of  Ascalon,  who  did  not 
come  to  pay  me  homage,  the  gods  of  his  house, 
and  his  treasures,  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and 
his  brothers  of  the  house  of  his  father,  I  seized, 
and  sent  ofif  to  Nineveh.  I  placed  another  chief 
on  the  throne  of  Ascalon,  and  I  imposed  on  him 
the  I'cgulated  amount  of  tribute.'  All  these 
achievements  were  performed  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  'In  the  autumn  of  tliat  year,'  he 
continues,  'certain  other  cities,  amongst  which 
was  Ekron,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  at- 
tached to  Hezekiah,  and  which  had  refused  to 
submit  to  my  authority,  I  took  and  plundered.' 
Then  lie  describes  his  progress  southward,  till  he 
readied  Al...ku,  or  Allakhis(Lachish)  (RawUnson's 
'Outlines  of  Assyrian  History,'  p.  xxxv.)  27.  I 
know  tby  abode,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  com- 
ing in.  All  the  movements  of  Sennacherib  were 
well  known  to  Jehovali.  His  residence  in  Assyria, 
his  expedition  against  Judah  and  Egypt,  his 
return  home  for  a  time,  his  second  expedition, 
his  menaces  against  Judah,  and  blasphemous  de- 
fiance of  Judah's  God — all  these  were  well  known 
and  permitted  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence. 
28.  I  ■will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose— or  I  have 
put,  &c.  People  in  the  East  lead  their  large  and 
turbulent  beasts  by  a  bridle  fastened  to  a  ring, 
which  is  put  through  the  cartilage  of  the  animal's 
nose  (Job  xli.  1,  2),  The  Assyrians  often  strung  a 
number  of  war-cavitives  in  that  way,  with  their 
hands  bound  behind  them,  and  rings  fastened  in 
their  nostrils  (cf.  Ezek.  xix.  4,  9;  xxix.  3,  4)  {Raw- 
linson,  'On  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,'  p.  76). 
Sometimes  the  ring  was  passed  through  the  lip 
('Nineveh  and  its  Remains,'  ii.,  370). 

29.  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee,  Ye  shall  eat 
this  year  such  things  as  grow  of  themselves,  &c. 
The  "sign"  which  Isaiah  goes  on  to  promise,  in 
terms  apparently  made  obscure  in  order  to  excite 
consideration,  seems  best  explained  to  mean,  that 
the  Assyrian  devastations  or  the  open  country  of 
the  Jews  had  prevented  the  regular  cropping  of 
the  land,  and  consequently  the  regular  liarvest  for 
the  current  year ;  and  as  the  enemy  was  still  in 
occupation  of  *he  country,  there  was  no  possibility 
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of  ploughing  and  sowing,  in  preparation  for  the 
next  year  either  ;  but  the  season  after  that,  the 
prophet  confidently  asserts  tliat  they  would  be 
able  to  sow  and  reap,  and  plant  vineyards,  and 
eat  the  fruit  thereof.  The  promise  is  thus  brought 
into  strict  harmony  with  the  previous  threat  (cf. 
Isa.  xxxii.  10),  that  'the  vintage  should  fail,  and 
the  gathering  not  come '  for  a  time,  whicli  we 
must  understand  Isaiah  thereby  to  say  would  be 
considerable ;  whether  we  understand  the  '  days 
above  a  year,'  of  the  original,  to  mean  '  more  than 
a  full  year,'  or  look  only  at  the  general  expressions 
in  the  following  verses  of  the  passage  referred  to. 
That  what  Isaiah  said  there,  he  may  have  meant 
here,  might  seem  answer  enough  to  the  objection, 
that  those  who  give  this  explanation  of  the  loss  of 
two  harvests,  must  suppose  the  prophet  to  have 
expected  the  Assyrian  occupation  to  last  much 
longer  than  the  history  shows  that  it  did  ;  but  the 
objection  itself  vanishes,  if  we  recollect  that  the 
movements  of  great  armies  against  and  over  a 
country  defended  by  deserts  and  mountains  and 
fortified  cities,  the  political  negotiations  preceding 
and  following  these  movements,  and  the  recovery 
of  depopidated  villages  and  wasted  corn-fields  and 
vineyards,  were  not  events  whicli  could  begin 
and  end  within  any  such  short  space  as  it  takes 
to  write  or  read  of  tliem.  '  This  sign  is  analogous 
in  character  to  all  other  symbols  (cf.  Oen.  ix. ; 
Exod.  iii.  12;  Isa.  vii.  14;  viii.  1)  of  which  the 
purpose  is,  not  to  establish  faith  in  a  future 
miracle,  because  a  present  one  has  been  wrought, 
but  to  supply  such  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  accompanying  inward  spiritual  grace  as  will, 
from  the  very  constitution  of  man's  being,  help 
him  to  realize  the  latter,  as  he  could  not  do  by 
any  naked  mental  effort.  And  the  thing  here 
signified  has  itself  an  inward  and  an  outward  part ; 
for  as  the  spontaneously-sowed  and  multiplied 
corn  and  fruit  will  be  the  foundation  and  ma- 
terials of  the  regular  cultivation  of  the  third  year, 
so  will  the  deserted  villages  and  farms  be  re- 
plenished with  the  survivors  of  those  who  have 
for  the  present  found  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  will 
be  the  types  of  "holy  seed,"  the  existence  of  which 
in  the  corrupt  nation  was  made  kuov,'n  to  Isaiah 
at  his  first  calling  to  the  prophetic  office,  ■when  he 
was  told  that  he  was  to  watch  and  wait  with  the 
long  patience  of  the  husbandman  for  the  growing 
up  of  that  seed,  after  the  hard  ground  had  been 
broken  up,  and  the  rampant  weeds  rooted  out,  by 
the  piloughshare  of  repeated  national  calamities ' 
[Strachey,  '  Hebrew  Politics,'  p.  280).  30.  the  rem- 
nant .  .  .  shall  yet  again  take  root  downward, 
and  bear  fruit  upward  [np,  fruit  of  the  womb; 
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32  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  the  king  of  Assyria, 
He  *  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there, 
Nor  come  before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  •'a  bank  against  it. 

33  By  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same  shall  he  return. 
And  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  saith  the  Lord. 

34  For  ''  I  will  defend  this  city,  to  save  it. 

For  mine  own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake. 

35  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out, 
and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five 
thousand:  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were 
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used  sometimes  of  beasts,  but  here  of  persons  (cf. 
Jer.  xii.  2 ;  Hos.  ix.  10)]. 

33.  shall  not  come  into  this  city— nor  approach 
near  enougb  to  shoot  an  arrow,  not  even  from  the 
most  powerful  engine  which  throws  missiles  to 
the  greatest  distance ;  nor  shall  he  occupy  any  part 
of  tlie  ground  before  the  city  by  a  fence,  a  mante- 
let, or  covering  for  men  employed  in  a  siege  ;  nor 
cast  (raise)  a  bank  (mound)  of  earth,  overtopping 
the  city  walls,  whence  he  may  see  and  command 
the  interior  of  the  city.  None  of  these,  which 
were  the  principal  modes  of  attack  followed  in 
ancient  military  art,  should  Sennacherib  be  per- 
mitted to  adopt.  Though  the  army  under  Rab- 
shakeli  marched  towards  Jerusalem,  and  encamped 
at  a  little  distance,  with  a  view  to  blockade  it,  they 
delayed  laying  siege  to  it,  probably  waiting  till  the 
king,  having  taken  Lachish  and  Libnah,  should 
bring  up  his  detachment,  that  with  the  whole 
combined  forces  of  Assyria  they  might  invest  the 
capital.  So  determined  was  this  invader  to  con- 
quer Jndah  and  the  neighbouring  countries  (Isa. 
X.  7),  that  nothing  but  a  Divine  interposition 
could  have  saved  Jerusalem. — It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  powerful  monarch  wlio  overran 
Palestine,  and  carried  away  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
would  leave  memoi-ials  of  his  deeds  on  sculp- 
tured slabs  or  votive  bulls.  A  long  and  minute 
account  of  this  expedition  is  contained  in  tlie 
annals  of  Sennacherib,  a  translation  of  which  has 
recently  been  made  into  English ;  and  in  his 
remarks  upon  it.  Colonel  RaivUnson  says  the 
Assyrian  version  confirms  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Scripture  account  The  Jewish 
and  the  Assyrian  narratives  of  the  campaign  are, 
indeed,  on  the  whole,  strikingly  illustrative  of 
each  other.  34.  for  mine  own  sake— (cf.  Isa. 
xlviii.  11.)  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake— 
i.  e.,  from  regard  to  the  promise  and  solemn  cove- 
nant established  with  David,  relating  to  the 
stability  of  his  kingdom  and  the  perpetuity  of 
his  royal  line  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16;  1  Ki.  xi.  12,  13). 

35,  36.— An  Angel  destroys  the  Assyrians. 

35.  And  it  came  to  pass  tliat  night.  These 
two  last  words  are  not  contained  in  the  parallel 
passages  either  of  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  21)  or 
of  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  36).  The  latter  passage  reads 
simply,  "  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth; " 
and  as  the  phrase  '  that  day '  is  frequently  ijsed 
in  a  vague,  indefinite  sense  (cf.  Isa.  iv.  1 ;  xxvi.  1 ; 
xxvii.  1),  so  may  "that  night,"  meaning  only  that 
memorable  night  on  which  the  destruction  took 
place.  Certainly  the  idea  of  its  immediate  occur- 
rence is  directly  at  variance  with  the  limitation  of 
time  specified,  v.  29.  That  the  catastrophe  was 
comyileted  in  one  night  is  confirmed  by  Ps.  xlvi. 
(a  psalm  which  is  generally  regarded  as  composed 
at  the  time  by  Isaiah,  or  some  devout  inhabitant  of 
Jerusalem),  in  v.  5  of  which  the  words,  "God  shall 
help  her,  and  that  right  early,"  are,  in  the  Hebrew 
original,  'God  shall  help  her  at  the  turning  of  the 
morning.'  The  expression  is  exceedingly  signifi- 
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cant  and  striking,  if  it  be  viewed  as  pointing  to 
that  period  of  the  night  when  the  awful  overthrov/ 
took  place,  the  siglit  of  which  was  discovered  at 
the  break  of  day  (cf.  Isa.  xvii.  14). 

'Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  summer  ia  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen; 
Like  the  leave.s  of  the  forest,  when  autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown.' 

the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and 
five  thousand.  The  representation  of  an  angel 
smiting  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  expresses,  ac- 
cording to  the  mental  conception  of  the  sacred  his- 
torian, the  suddenness,  fatality,  and  wide-spread 
extent  of  the  terrible  visitation  (cf.  Acts  xii.  23). 
and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning  .  .  . 
they  were  all  dead  corpses.  It  was  the  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  the  Almighty  that  defended 
Jerusalem ;  and,  in  the  despair  of  help  from 
human  counsels  or  arms,  which  Hezekiah  betrays 
oa  receiving  the  letter,  nothing  but  a  Divine 
power  could  have  rescued  the  kingdom  of  Heze- 
kiah at  that  time  from  an  immediate  overthrow 
similar  to  those  of  Damascus  and  Samaria.  As 
to  the  secondary  agent  employed  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  army,  some  think  [Berosus, 
quoted  by  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  x.,  ch.  ii.,  p. 
4S)  that  it  was  caused  by  the  pestilence,  to  which 
may  be  ascribed  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah  about 
the  same  time  ;  or  it  might  be  that  it  was  effected 
by  a  hot  south  wind,  the  Simoom,  such  as  to  this 
day  often  envelops  aed  destroys  whole  caravans. 
This  conjecture  is  supported  by  various  rea- 
sons—1.  The  destructiou  was  during  night :  the 
officers  and  soldiers  being  in  full  security,  were 
negligent,  their  discipline  was  relaxed,  the  camp- 
guards  were  not  alert,  or  perhaps  they  themselves 
were  the  first  taken  off,  aod  those  who  slept, 
not  ivrapped  up,  imbibed  the  poison  plentifully. 
Others,  amongst  whom  is  Vitringa  ('Commen- 
tary,' in  loco),'founding  on  Isaiah  xxx.  30  (English 
version),  and  considering  that  'the  voice  of  Je- 
hovah '  denotes  thunder  (Ps.  xxix.),  are  of  opinion 
that  the  destruction  was  effected  by  a  tempest  of 
extraordinary  violence,  the  hailstones  being  as 
destructive  as  at  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  (Josh. 
X.  11).  Further,  that  it  took  place  in  Judali, 
not  in  Egypt,  appeal's  from  Isaiah  xiv.  25.  If 
this  had  been  an  evening  of  dissolute  mirth  (no 
uncommon  thing  in  a  camp)  their  joy  (perhaps  for 
a  victory,  or  'the  first  night  of  their  attacking  the 
city,'  says  Josephus),  became,  by  its  effects,  one 
means  of  their  destruction.  This  hypothesis  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption,  which  the  text  appears 
to  warrant,  that  the  destruction  was  accomplished 
in  one  night.  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian, 
and  Herodotus  (b.  ii.,  p.  141)  agree  with  the 
apparent  tenor  of  the  sacred  record,  that  tlie 
calamity  occurred  in  one  night.  The  former  says 
that  it  happened  on  the  first  night  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.    The  latter,   who   drew  his   account 
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SennacJierih's  return 

36  all  dead  corpses.     So  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  departed,  and  went 

37  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  'Nineveh.     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was 
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from  the  Egyptians,   attributes  it  to  a  singular 
visitation.     His    words   are,  '  Sennacherib    came 
a<<ainst  the  Egyptian  king,  who  was  the  priest  of 
Vulcan,  and  that  as  he  was  besieging  Pelusium, 
he  broke  up  the  siege  for  the  following  reason  :— 
The  Egyptian  priest  prayed  to  his  god,  who  heard 
him,  and  sent  a  judgmeut  on  the  Arabian  (erro- 
neously for  the  Assyrian)  king.  A  multitude  of  mice 
gnawed  to  pieces  in  one  night  both  the  bows  and 
the  other  accoutrements  of  the  Assyrians,  and  that 
it  was  on  that  account  Sennacherib,  when  he  had 
no  armour  left,  hastily  witLdrew  his  army  from 
Pelusium.'    Herodotus  thus  lays  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  in  Egypt,  misled  by  a  national  myth,  which 
the  vanity  of  his  Egyptian  informers,  in  ascribing 
it  to  their  god,  palmed  upon  him.     But  the  sacred 
liistory,  and  Berosus  along  with  it,  represent  the 
Assyrian    soldiers  as   perishing  by  au    invisible 
sti-oke.     As  to  the  number  of  the  slain,  immense 
as  the  destruction  was,  there  would  be  no  extra- 
ordinary   difficulty    iu    ascertaining   the    precise 
amount.     The  scene  in  the  morning  would  exhibit 
no  trace  of  the  wild  disoi-devand  universal  confu- 
sion consequent  upon  a  battle.     The  camp  was  in 
its  normal  state  of  orderly  disposition,  the  com- 
mon soldiers  stretched  upon  their  beds,  uncon- 
scious of  what  had  befallen  them,  the  officers  in 
their   splendid  tents,  and  the  sentinels  at  their 
respective  posts  of  duty,  when  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  sudden  visitation  which   made  them   all 
dead  corpses.    The  Jev»,  therefore,  would  soon 
learn  the  astounding  intelligence  ;  and  Hezekiah, 
who  would  doubtless  regard  the  dispensation  as 
the  accomplishment  of  Isaiah's  prediction,  would 
send    out    messengers    to    examine    and    report. 
When  their  first  astonishment,. mingled  with  the 
deepest  feelings  of  reverential  awe,  and  of  thanks- 
giving for  what  was  so  unmistakeably  a  Divine 
interposition  in  their  behalf,  had  subsided,  they 
would  be  able  with  ease,  as  well  as  with  perfect 
accuracy  in  the  circumstances,  to  take  the  tale  of 
the  slaughtered  Assyrians,  and  bring  it  to  Jeru- 
salem.    The  report  of    the    Jews  would  spread 
with  the  rapidity  of    lightning  through  all  the 
cities  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Chal- 
dea,  which  had  suffered  from  the  ruthless  invader, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Hezekiah  ;  so  that  in  all 
likelihood  Berosus,  iu  making  his  numerical  state- 
ment at  185,000,  was  giving:  permanence   to  the 
popular  tradition  universally  current  amongst  the 
tributary  nations    of   the  Assyrian  empire.     No 
notice,  as    might  be  expected,  is  found    in  the 
Ninevite  inscriptions  of  this  terrible  catastrojihe; 
The  Assyrian  monarchs  were  accustomed  to  re- 
coi'd  in  minute  detail  the  successes  of  the  national 
arms,    but   they    carefully    abstained    from    the 
smallest  allusion  to  any  reverses.     But  the  omis- 
sion of  a  full  record  of  this  second  expedition,  so 
contrary  to  the  invariable  pi-actice,  the  established 
usage,  of  those  sovereigns  to  narrate  the  transac- 
tions of  their  own  reigns,  is  very  significant ;  and 
although    Sennacherib    has    not    registered    the 
miraculous    destruction    of    his    vast   army,   the 
abandonment  of  all  further  attempts  to  prosecute 
his  enterprise    against  Jerusalem  is    in  itself  a 
most  intelligible  indication  that  he  felt  himself  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  make  an  attack  on  that 
city.     'The  events  of  the  following  year  of  Sen- 
nacherib present  a  nmrked  contrast  to  the  detailed 
and  magniloquent  descriptions  of  the  i^receding 
]jeriods.    They  are  confined  to  a  few  meagre  lines, 
and  refer  exclusively  to  an  expedition  against  the 
(Jbaldees,  which  Sennacherib  does  uot  seem  even 
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to  have  conducted  in  person '  (FmuUnson's  '  Out- 
lines,' p.  37).    The  narrative  of  this  great  canipaign, 
so  memorable  for  that  miraculous  interposition  of 
Jehovah  which    rescued  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
from  otherwise  inevitable  ruin,  and  dealt  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  is,  in  the  chapter 
before  us,  scanty  and  imperfect,  being  continued, 
in  fact,  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  show  the 
beai'ing  of  the  exjieditiou  upon   the  interests  of 
.Jerusalem  and  Judah.     Some  pai-ts  of  it  are  in- 
volved in  considerable  obscurity.     It  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  Sennacherib  had  actually 
taken  Lachish,  when  he  despatched  Rab-shakeh, 
Eabsaris,  and  Tartan,  with  a  large  contingent  of 
troops  against  Jerusalem,  to  intimidate  Hezekiah  ; 
— whether    Rab-shakeh    withdrew    these    troops 
from  Jerusalem  when  he  returned  liimself  to  Sen- 
nacherib's head-quarters  ; — whether,  if  they  were 
left  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  to  commence  a 
regular  siege  of  that  metropolis,  it  was  this   iior- 
tiou  of  the  soldiers  which  perished  so  awfully, 
or  the  main  body  of  the  Assyrian  army ;-;— whether 
Sennacherib,  having,   as  he  says  in  his   annals, 
signally  defeated  the  Egyptians  at  Lachish,  had 
penetrated  into  Egypt,  and  having  heard  of  Tir- 
hakah   the  Ethiopian's  junction  of  his  forces  to 
those  of  the  native  king,  Setkos  (or  Zet),  he  formed 
the  determined  purpose  to  encounter  him,  but  on 
hearing  the  report  of  the  sudden  and  mysterious 
loss  of  his  army,  he  was  struck  with  uncontrollable 
awe,  and  hastily  fled,  as  Josephus  says,  out  of 
Egypt,  back  to  his  own  country;-  these  and  other 
questions  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  impossible,  from 
the  succinct  account  of  the  sacred  liistorians,  to 
answer  with  confidence.     But  we  may  learn  from 
it  all  that  it  is  important  and  necessary  to  know. 
'We    see  that  in   the   regular    advance    of    the 
Assyrian  power,  it  had  reached  the  point  at  which 
Sennacherib  could  cease  to  temporize  with  Judah, 
and  might  proceed  completely  to  absorb  the  tribu- 
tary state  into    the    empire.     The    kingdom    of 
Samaria  had  already  followed  the  fate  of  Damas- 
cus in  this  respect ;  the  taking  of  Ashdod  had  not 
only  opened  the  road  to  Egypt,  but  also  turned 
the  position  of  Judah  ;  the  plunder  of  Noammou 
had  sharpened  tlie  appetites  of  the  northern  in- 
vaders for  new  campaigns  and  conquests  ;  and  if 
Sennacherib  thought  it  well  to  try  and  intimidate 
Hezekiah  and  his  people  into  surrendering  cities, 
which  even  Tartan  himself  would  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  taking,  imtil  they  were  starved  out,  we 
may  infer  from  the  insolent  way  in  which  he  still 
avows  his  ultimate  intentions,  if  they  did  sur- 
render, that  he  really  had  no  fear  for  the  result, 
even    though    he    should    be    obliged    to    light 
Tirhakah,  with  Judah  unconquered,  and  assisting 
the  Egyptians.     The  justness  of  the  belief,  which 
(as  we  learn  from  llerodotus)  was  held  by.tlie 
Egyptians  as  well  as  by  the  Hebrews,  that  nothing 
but  an  interposition  of  God's  hand  could  at  this 
moment  have  broken  the  great  Assyrian  ijower,  is 
confirmed  by  this  conduct  of  Sennacherib  and  his 
messenger,  no  less  than  by  the  despair  of  help 
from  human  coixusels,  or  of  arms,  which  Hezekiah 
manifests  on  receiving  the  report  of  the  message 
and  the  letter  by  which  it  was  afterwards  followed. 
The  conviction  that  tlie  Lord  of  Israel  was  strong 
enough,  and,  no  less  willing,  to  keep  his  covenant, 
by  defending  the  nation  against  all  its  enemies, 
had  no  doubt  supported  Hezekiah  hitherto ;  but 
it  would  have  been  insufficient,  in  this  moment, 
to  meet  the  terrible  feeling  that  he  was  now  in 
the  actual  presence  and  power  of  the  represen- 
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worshipping  in  the  house  of  "*  Nisroch  his  god,  that  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer  his  sons  smote   him  with  the  sword:  and  they  escaped  into 
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tative  of  irresistible  arbitrary  force,  unless  a 
higher  truth  had  come  to  sustain  this  lower  one, 
and  he  had  realized  (as  men  only  do  realize  in 
some  extremity  of  their  own  helplessness)  that 
there  was  an  absolute  Will  retaining  the  mastery 
over  that  irresistible  force,  however  crushing  it 
might  seem ;  and  that  the  Lord  of  Israel,  who 
"dwelt  between  the  cherubims,"  was  himself  the 
God,  the  only  God,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  so  of  this  Assyrian  kingdom  among 
the  rest'  (Strachey,  'Hebrew  Politics,'  p.  274).  It 
■was  the  living  powerof  this  truth  which  supported 
the  heart  of  Hezekiah  himself,  and  which  being 
commuuicated  through  his  royal  example,  together 
with  the  exhortations  and  assurances  of  Isaiah  to 
the  court  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  enabled 
them  all  to  stand  still  in  faith  and  yiatience  till, 
like  the  Israelites  pursued  by  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  at  the  Eed  Sea,  they  saw  the  salvation  of 
God.  36.  So  Sennacherib  .  .  .  departed,  and 
went  and  returned  [pd;,  decamped ;  Septuagint, 
aTTtipe,  took  away  by  force,  dejiarted  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army.  Tlie  redundancy  of  expres- 
sion used  in  this  description  of  Sennacherib's 
flight  from  Judah  is  similar  to  that  of  Catiline's 
from  Rome,  Abiit,  exce-'tsit.  evasit,  erupit].  The 
early  chariot-track  near  Beyrout  is  on  the  rocky 
edge  of  Lebanon,  which  is  skirted  by  the  ancient 
Lycus  (Nahr  el-Kelh).  On  the  perpendicular  face 
of  the  limestone  rock,  at  different  heights,  are  seen 
slabs  with  Assyrian  inscriptioas,  wliich,  having 
been  deciphered,  are  found  to  contain  the  name 
of  Sennacherib.  Thus,  by  the  preservation  of 
these  tablets,  the  wrath  of  the  Assyrian  invaders 
is  made  to  praise  the  Loi-d.  dwelt  at  Nineveh 
[3.^^!!;  Septuagint,  wVrjo-f] — resided,  remained  in  his 
capital,  administering  the  internal  government  of 
his  kingdom,  and  relinquishing  all  extensive  plans 
of  foreign  conquest — particularly  against  Judah, 
the  king  and  kingdom  of  which  he  had  learned 
by  dire  experience  were  under  Divine  protection. 
Both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  verbs  imply  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  but  neither  of  them 
determines  the  question,  how  long  he  dwelt  at 
Nineveh,  though  most  readers  take  up  an  impres- 
sion, from  the  tenor  of  the  context,  tnat  so  daring 
a  blasphemer  would  not  be  permitted  long  to  live. 
Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  x.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  3)  quotes 
Berosus,  who  says  indefinitely,  that  'he  had  abode 
there  a  little  while,'  when  his  life  was  suddenly 
terminated.  The  annals  of  his  reign,  as  read  in 
the  inscriptions  at  Konyunjik,  carry  on  his 
history  at  least  five  years  after  his  return  to 
Nineveh.  Notices  are  supposed  to  have  been  found 
which  record  his  conducting  a  war  against  the 
Armenians  and  Medes  in  the  fifth  year,  and  that, 
having  engaged  Phoenician  sailors  to  man  a  small 
fleet  he  had  built  to  ply  on  the  navigable  rivers 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  naval  armament  fitted  out  against  some 
of  his  revolted  subjects  along  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  whom  he  reduced  to  submission. 
This  expedition  occupied  him  the  whole  of  the 
next  three  years.  But  from  the  eighth  year  after 
his  disastrous  retreat  from  Palestine  his  annals 
are  wanting.  Eusebius,  quoting  Alexander  Poll)- 
liistor  ('Chronica.,'  b.  i.,  ch.  v.),  says  he  reigned 
eighteen  years ;  but  there  is  monumental  evidence 
that  the  duration  of  his  reign  extended  over 
twenty-two  or  twenty-five  years.  This  statement 
implies  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  his 
annals  carry  on  his  history  at  least  five  years  after 
his  disastrous  campaign  at  Jerusalem.  No  record 
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of  his  catastrophe  can  be  found,  as  the  Assyrian 
practice  was  to  record  victories  alone.  The  sculp- 
tures gave  only  the  sunny  side  of  the  pictura 

37.  —Sennacherib  slain. 

37.  as  be  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of 
Nisroch.  Nisroch,  a  great  eagle  (Gesenius).  The 
eagle  was  declared  to  be  the  form  of  this  Assyrian 
god  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  Ninevite 
monuments  (Seklen,  'De  Diis  Syris.  Syntag.,'  ii., 
cap.  X.;  Beyer,  'Addimenta,'  p.  325);  and  conform- 
ably to  that  ancient  belief,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  eagle,  or  vulture-headed  figure,  which  so  fre- 
quently occurs  among  the  sculptured  remains, 
had  a  reference  to  some  deified  hero  who  was 
worshipped  under  that  title— either  Asshur,  the 
founder  and  tutelary  deity  of  Assyria  {Ratdinson' s 
'Outlines,'  p.  18),  or  Nimrod,  whose  personal 
qualities  and  pursuits  w-ere  expressed  by  that 
rapacious  bird  (see  'Nineveh  and  its  Remains,' 
ii.,  p.  459;  also  'Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  6.37, 
note).  Asshur,  however,  the  head  of  the  Assyrian 
Pantheon,  is  not  represented  as  a  vulture-headed 
figure— that  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  priest— but 
as  a  winged  figure  in  a  circle.  No  trace  of  Nisroch 
is  found  except  in  tlie  present  passage  and  the 
parallel  one  of  Isaiah  xxxvii.  38,  and  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  has  shown  that  there  was  no  temple  of 
Asshur  in  Nineveh.  [The  name,  which  does  not 
occur  in  the  Assyrian  monuments,  is  vai-iously 
given,  being  called  by  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b. 
X.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  3)  Arascus  (Eng.,  Arask) ;  Septuagint, 
Vatican,  Mfo-fpax;  Alexandrine,  etrhpax;  but  in 
Isaiah  the  same  version  has  iia(Tapa.x.  'These 
various  readings  of  the  Septuagint  version,'  says 
Rawlinson  ('Ancient  Monuments,'  ii.,  p.  265)  'make 
it  extremely  uncertain  what  was  the  name  actually 
written  in  the  original  Hebrew  text.']  Nisroch, 
which  is  utterly  unlike  any  divine  name  hitherto 
found  in  the  Assyrian  records,  is  most  probably  a 
corruption  (see  also  Sir  H.  Rawlinson s  'Herod- 
otus,' b.  i.,  590).  Josephus  ('Antiquities,  b.  x., 
ch.  i.,  sec.  3)  says  that  Sennacherib  was  slain 
in  his  own  temple,  which  was  called  Araske. 
Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him 
with  the  sword  ["^^Qriif?,  splendour  of  the  king; 
Septuagint,  Vatican,  'AS^ap-eXtx. ;  Alexandrine, 
'Adpt/xeXex].  Berosus  calls  him  Ardumusanus,  and 
mentions  him  alone,  doubtless  as  being  the  princi- 
pal assassin.  Moses  Chorenensis  (' Hist.  Armen.,' 
1.,  22)  gives  him  the  name  of  Adramelus  in  one 
passage,  and  that  of  Argamozanus  in  another. 
Eusebius  ('Chron.  Can.  Pars  prima,' cap.  v.,  sec. 
1),  irom.  Alexander  Polyhistor,  styles  him  Avdum- 
uzanes,  and  (in  Ditto,  cap.  ix.)  from  Abydemis, 
Adrameles.  "Sharezer"  [i?;^7?',  prince  of  fire, 
according  to  Gesenius,  who  derives  it  from  the 
Persic;  Septuagint,  "Sapatrap  ;  Josephus  ('Antiqui- 
ties,' b.  X.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  3),  Seraser],  According  to 
the  monuments,  the  eldest  son  of  Sennacherib 
was  Asshur-inadi-sn,  the  Asordanes  of  Polyhistor, 
and  the  Assaranadius  of  Ptolemy^s  canon,  \vho, 
having  been  made  governor  of  Babylon,  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  had  he  survived,  to 
succeed  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Assyria.  In 
consequence  of  his  death,  the  right  of  succession 
devolved  ou  Nergilus  (Nergal),  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  second  son  of  Sennacherib,  but 
whom  Abydenus  (Eusebius,  'Chron.  Can.  Pars, 
ix.,  already  quoted)  erroneously  considers  the 
father  of  Adrameles;  and  the  king  was  slam  by 
him.  It  appears  from  the  monuments  that  Sen- 
nacherib had  other  three  sons,  Adrammelech, 
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the   land   of   ^^  Armenia.      And  Esarliaddou  "his   son   reigned   in   his 

stead. 

20     IN  "those  days  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death:  and  the  prophet  Isaiah 

the  son  of  Amoz  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

2  Set  thine  house  in  order;  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live.     Then  he 
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Sharezer,  and  Esarhaddon,  the  two  first  being  fall 
brothers,  the  last  a  half-brother,  'Perhaps,  says 
Bawlinson  ('Ancient  Monarchies,'  ii.,  p.  464), 
'upon  the  death  of  Asshur-iuadi-su,  disputes 
arose  about  the  succession.  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer,  anxious  to  obtain  the  throne  for  them- 
selves, plotted  against  the  life  of  their  father,  and 
having  slain  him  in  a  temple  as  he  was  worship- 
ping, proceeded  further  to  remove  their  brother 
Nergilus,  who  claimed  the  crown,  and  wore  it  for 
a  brief  space  after  Sennacherib's  death.  Having 
murdered  him,  they  expected  to  obtain  the  throne 
without  further  difficulty;  but  Esarhaddou  now 
came  forward,  and  was  favourably  received.  The 
murderers  finding  that  they  had  miscalculated, 
quitted  Assyria,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile' 
(see  also  p.  43).  Josephus  says  that  they  were 
expelled  by  the  indignation  of  the  people.  This 
is  a  historical  chain,  ingeniously  wrought  by 
connecting  the  isolated  facts  recorded  on  the 
monuments,  and  it  wears  so  strong  an  air  of 
probability  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  true 
account  of  the  motive  and  the  object  of  the 
unnatural  parricides.  This  murder,  if  a  judg- 
ment upon  Sennacherib  personally  (cf.  i\  7),  was 
at  least  equally  a  judgment  on  the  empire 
over  which  he  reigned.  Sennacherib's  temper, 
exasperated,  probably  by  his  reverses,  displayed 
itself  in  the  most  savage  cruelty  and  intolerable 
tyranny  over  his  subjects  and  slaves.  He  ia- 
teaded  to  sacrifice  his  two  sons  to  pacify  the 
gods,  and  dispose  them  to  grant  him  a  return  of 
prosperity,  and  that,  it  lias  been  said,  according 
to  a  horrid  usage  of  heathen  kings  when  their 
kingdoms  were  in  despei-ate  circumstauces.  and 
they  escaped  into  tlie  land  of  Armenia  [a").";^. 
The  Septuagint  in  this  passage  renders  eis  yJ/y 
'ApapaSr ;  but  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  38  they  have  eh 
'Ap/neviav],  Jerome  ('  Commentary  '  on  tsa.  xxxvij, 
38)  says,  'The  land  of  Ararat  is  a  region  in  the 
lowlands  of  Armenia,  through  which  the  Araxes 
flows,  and  distinguished  by  its  extraoi'dinary  fer- 
tility. This  region  jirobably  extended  as  far 
north  as  the  river  Cyrus,  and  embraced  most  of 
the  country  lying  between  the  lakes  Oormiah  and 
Van  (see  also  Rosenmuller''s  '  Biblical  Geography,' 
vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  sec.  7).  Moses  Chorenensis  says 
that  the  two  parricides,  on  their  arrival  in  Ar- 
menia, were  hospitably  received  by  the  sovereign 
of  the  country,  who  gave  them  possessions,  and 
they  became  respectively  founders  of  two  large 
and  influential  families,  and  Esarhaddon  Ms  son 
reigned  in  Ms  stead  [jMn-ipx,  gift  of  fire.  Ezer 
eaters  largely  into  the  composition  of  Assyrian 
proper  names,  being  put  sometimes  at  tiie  be- 
ginning, sometimes  at  the  end,  of  a  word.  Sep- 
tuagint, Vatican,  'Ao-opSdi/ ;  Alexandrine,  apaSad  ; 
Josephus,  Assarachoddas.]  His  claim  to  be  the 
successor  of  his  father  may  have  arisen  from  his 
being  the  eldest  sou  at  the  death  of  Sennacherib. 
The  rumour  that  the  gi'eat  king  of  Assyria  had 
fallen,  and  in  so  horrid  a  manner,  would  naturally 
produce  a  deep  and  universal  sensation  through- 
out contemporary  nations.  Amonj'st  the  people 
of  Judah,  who  expected  some  awful  judgment  to 
befall  so  daring  a  blasphemer,  it  would  be  receiyed 
with  awe,  mingled  with  thanksgiving  fof  their 
deliverance,  now  at  length  oomi)lete.  And  ac- 
cordingly, various  direct  references  iu  the  writings 
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of  contemporary  prophets  and  others  attest  how 
intensely  the  national  feelings  were  excited  by 
the  hand  of  God,  so  awfully  displayed  in  the  fate 
of  Sennacherib.  The  magnificent  ode  of  Isaiah 
(xiv.),  on  the  fall  of  the  great  conqueror,  who 
was  styled  interchangeal)ly  '  the  king  of  Assyria,' 
and  "the  king  of  Babylon,"  is  felt  to  be  exceed- 
ingly pointed  and  striking,  if  it  be  considered  as 
composed  immediately  on  the  intelligence  of  his 
assassination  reaching  Jerusalem.  And  several 
psalms,  believed  to  have  had  their  origin  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion,  abound  with  facts  and  allu- 
sions which  set  before  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  a  vivid  picture  of  the  horrors  of  "that 
night."  These  are  graphically  grouped  together  by 
Dean  Stanley  in  the  followingpassage  ('  Lectures  on 
the  Jewish  Church,'  xxxviii.): —  The  weapons  of 
the  great  army,  such  as  we  see  them  in  the  Assyrian 
monuments,  the  mighty  bow  and  its  lightning 
arrows,  the  serried  shields  (Isa.  xxxvii.  33;  Ps. 
Ixxvi.  ,3  (Heh.) ;  also  Ps.  xlvi.  9;  Herodotus,  ii.,  141; 
Layard's  "^Nineveh,"  ii.,  pp.  340,  342)  were  shat- 
tered to  pieces ;  the  long  array  of  dead  horses 
(Ps.  Ixxvi.  6;  Isa.  xxxvii.  36)  (the  Hebrew  word 
always  includes  animals) ;  the  chariots  now  use- 
less, left  to  be  burnt  (Ps.  xlvi.  9:  cf.  Isa.  ix.  5; 
Lowth);  the  trophies  carried  off  from  the  dead — 
all  rise  to  view  in  the  recollection  of  that  night. 
Thepi'oud  have  slept  their  sleep,  and  the  mighty 
soldiers  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  5;  xlvi.  10)  fling  out  their 
hands  in  vain.  The  arms  liave  fallen  from  their 
grasp.  The  neigh  of  the  charger,  the  rattle  of 
the  chariot,  are  alike  hushed  in  the  sleep  of 
death.  The  wild  uproar  is  over;  the  whole  world 
is  silent  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  8  ;  xlvi.  10),  and  in  that  awful 
stillness  the  people  descend  from  the  heights  of 
Jerusalem  (Ps.  xlvi.  8;  Ixxvi.  4,  5),  like  their 
ancestors  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  see  the 
desolation  that  had  been  wrought  on  the  earth. 
As  then,  they  carried  away  the  spoils  as  trophies. 
The  towers  of  Jerusalem  were  brilliant  with  the 
shields  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  4)  of  the  dead.  The  fame  of 
the  fall  of  Sennacherib's  host  struck  the  sur- 
rounding nations  with  terror  far  and  wide.  It 
was  like  the  knell  of  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world ;  and  in  their  fall  the  God  of  Israel  seemed 
to  rise  to  a  higher  and  yet  higher  exaltation  (Ps. 
xlvi.  10;  Ixxvi.  10,  11).' 

CHAP.  XX.  1-7.— Hezekiah's  Life  length- 
ened. 

1.  In  those  days  was  nezekiah  sick.  As  his 
reign  lasted  twenty-nine  years  (ch.  xviii.  2),  and 
his  kingdom  was  invaded  in  the  fourteenth  (cli. 
xviii.  13),  it  is  evident  tliat  this  sudden  and  severe 
illness  must  have  occurred  in  the  very  year  of  the 
Syrian  invasion.  Between  the  threatened  attack 
and  the  actual  appearance  of  the  enemy,  this 
incident  in  Hezekiah's  history  must  have  taken 
place.  But  according  to  the  usage  of  the  sacred 
historian,  the  story  of  Sennacherib  is  completed 
befoi-e  entering  on  what  was  personal  to  the  king 
of  Judah  (see  also  Isa.  xxxviii.  39).  Deau  Stanley 
is  of  opinion  that  the  king's  illness  occurred  either 
during  Sennacherib's  invasion  or  immediately  after 
his  retreat,  and  was  produced  by  mental  excite- 
ment as  well  as  bodily  exhaustion  connected  with 
that  crisis,  set  tMne  house  in  order.  Isaiah, 
being  of  the  blood-royal,  might  have  access  to  the 
king's  private  house.    But  since  the  prophet  was 
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ten  degrees  hackvcard. 


3  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  I  beseech 
thee,  0  Lord,  ^remember  now  how  I  have  "^walked  before  thee  in  truth 
and  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  have  done  that  which  is  good  in  thy  sight. 
And  Hezekiah  wept  ^sore. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass,  afore  Isaiah  was  gone  out  into  the  middle  ^ court, 

5  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  saying,  Turn  again,  and  tell 
Hezekiah  the  captain  of  my  people,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
David  thy  father,  '^I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I  have  seen  "^thy  tears: 
behold,  I  will  heal  thee:  on  the  third  day  thou  shalt  go  up  unto  the 

6  house  of  the  Lord.  And  I  will  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  years;  and  I 
will  deliver  thee  and  this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria;  and 
I  -^will  defend  this  city  for  mine  own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's 

7  sake.  And  Isaiah  said.  Take  a  lump  of  figs.  And  they  took  and  laid  it 
on  the  boil,  and  he  recovered. 

8  And  Hezekiah  said  unto  Isaiah,  What  shall  be  the  sign  that  the  Lord 
will  heal  me,  and  that  I  shall  go  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  the  third 

9  day?  And  Isaiah  said,  ^This  sign  shalt  thou  have  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
Lord  will  do  the  thing  that  he  hath  spoken:  shall  the  shadow  go  forward 

10  ten  degrees,  or  go  back  ten  degrees?    And  Hezekiali  answered.  It  is  a 
light  thing  for  the  shadow  to  go  down  ten  degrees:   nay,  but  let  the 
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commissioned  to  make  this  announcement,  the 
niessa.!;e  must  be  considered  as  referring  to  matters 
of  higher  importance  than  the  settlement  of  the 
king's  domestic  and  private  aifairs.  It  must  have 
related  chiefly  to  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  he 
having  not  as  yet  any  son  (cf.  v.  6  with  ch.  xxi.  1). 
for  thou  Shalt  die,  and  not  live.  The  disease  was 
of  a  malignant  character,  and  would  be  mortal  in 
its  effects,  unless  the  healing  power  of  God  should 
miraculousl.v  interpose.  2.  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall.  Not  like  Ahab  (see  on  1  Ki.  xxi.  4  for  an 
account  of  the  position  of  beds),  in  fretful  discon- 
tent, but  in  order  to  secure  a  better  opportunity 
for  prayer,  to  conceal  his  face  from  the  notice  of 
his  attendants,  that  the  fervency  of  his  devotion 
might  not  be  observed.  But  Lamy  thinks  that 
Hezekiah  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  because  he 
meant  to  pray  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
temple  ('De  Tabernaculo,'  lib.  vii.,  cap.  i.,  sec.  5^ 
3.  remember  .  .  .  how  I  have  walked,  &c.  The 
course  of  Hezekiah's  thoughts  was  evidently 
directed  to  the  promise  made  to  David  and  his 
successors  on  the  throne  (1  Ki.  viii.  25).  He  had 
kept  the  conditions  as  faithfully  as  human  inlirmity 
admitted;  and  as  he  had  been  all  along  free  from 
any  of  those  great  crimes  by  which,  through  the 
judgment  of  God,  human  life  was  often  suddenly 
cut  short,  his  great  grief  might  arise  partly  from 
the  love  of  life,  and  the  promise  of  long  life  and 
temporal  prosperity  made  to  the  pious  and  godly, 
which  would  not  be  fulfilled  to  him  if  he  were 
cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days ;  partly  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  where  life 
and  immortality  had  not  been  fully  brought  to 
liglit ;  and  partly  from  his  plans  for  the  reformation 
of  his  kingdom  being  frustrated  by  his  death,  and 
from  his  having  as  yet,  which  was  most  probably 
the  case,  no  son  whom  he  could  leave  heir  to  his 
work  and  his  throne.  He  pleaded  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise. 

4.  afore  Isaiah  was  gone  out  into  the  middle 
court— of  the  royal  castle.  5.  Thus  saith  .  .  .  the 
God  of  David  thy  father.  An  immediate  answer 
was  given  to  his  prayer,  containing  an  assurance 
that  the  Lord  was  mindful  of  His  promise  to  David, 
and  would  accomplish  it  in  Hezekiah's  experience, 
both  by  the  prolongation  of  his  life  and  hie 
deliverance  from  the  Assyrians,  on  the  third  day. 
The  perfect  recovery  from  a  dangerous  sickness, 

4;» 


within  so  short  a  time,  shows  the  miraculous  char- 
acter of  the  cure  (see  his  thanksgiving  song,  Isa. 
xxxviii.  9).  The  disease  cannot  be  ascertained; 
but  the  text  gives  no  hint  that  the  plague  was 
raging  then  in  Jerusalem;  and  although  Arabian 
as  well  as  Persian  {Morier)  physicians  apply  a 
cataplasm  of  figs  to  plague-boils,  they  also  do  so 
in  other  cases,  as  figs  are  considered  useful  in 
ripening  and  soothing  inflammatory  ulcers. 

8-11. — The  Sun  goes  Ten  Degrees  backwards. 

8.  What  shall  be  the  sign  that  the  Lord  will 
heal  me.  His  recovery  in  the  course  of  nature 
was  so  unlooked  for,  that  the  king  asked  for  some 
token  to  .justify  his  reliance  on  the  truth  of  the 
prophet's  communication;  and  the  sign  he  specified 
was  granted  to  him.  The  shadow  of  the  sun  went 
back  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz  the  ten  degrees  it  had 
gone  down.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed 
as  to  this  dial.  The  word  in  the  original  [ni'TPU] 
means  "degrees,"  or  'steps;'  and  hence  many 
commentators  have  supposed  that  it  was  a  stair, 
so  ai'tfully  contrived  that  the  shadow  on  the  steps 
indicated  the  hours  and  course  of  the  sun.  But  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  a  proper  instrument 
— '  a  series  of  steps  or  terraces  like  those  of  the 
Birs  Nimroud,  on  which  an  upright  pole  cast  its 
shadow,  the  hours  being  marked  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  with  the  edge 
of  the  steps  (degrees)'  (iya,v«7Tr.s _' Nineveh  and 
Babylon,'  p.  498;  also  'Dissertation  on  the  Old 
Testament'  by  M.  Von  Gumpach,  p.  181).  [The 
Septuagint  evidently  views  it  as  consisting  of  steps ; 
but  the  same  version  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  8  calls  the  sun- 
dial of  Ahaz,  avafia^fiov?  -rnv  olkov  tov  ■Tra-rpo's  arov  ; 
and,  from  the  Hebrews  having  no  term  to  designate 
it,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  one 
of  the  foreign  novelties  imported  from  Babylon  by 
Ahaz,  or  presented  to  him  by  Tiglath-pileser.J  It 
seems  to  have  been  of  such  magnitude,  and  so 
placed  in  the  court,  that  Isaiah  could  point  to  it, 
and  the  king  see  it,  from  his  chamber.  3Ir. 
Bosanquet  refers  this  incident  to  a  partial  eclipse 
of  the  sun  which  took  place  at  noon-day  at  Jeru- 
salem in  January,  B.  c.  689.  In  the  discussion 
produced  by  his  suggestion.  Professor  Air ey,  the 
Astronomer-Royal,  demonstrated,  by  chronological 
arguments,  that  such  an  eclipse  did  take  place  at 
the  very  time— vi^.,  on  the  llth  January,  fourteen 
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to  Uezekiah. 


11  shadow  return  backward  ten  degrees.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet  cried  unto 
the  Lord;  and  ''he  brought  the  shadow  ten  degrees  backward,  by  which 
it  had  gone  down  in  the  ^dial  of  Ahaz. 

12  At  that  time  *Berodacli-baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon, 
sent  letters  and  a  present  unto  Hezekiah :  for  he  had  heard  that  Hezekiah 
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days  after  the  winter  solstice  of  690  b.  c. — and  calcu- 
lates the  time  of  the  central  eclipse  to  have  been 
shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  —too  early  an  hour 
for  the  phenomenon  being  produced  on  the  dial. 
Whereupon  a  supplemental  contribution  to  this 
view  was  made  by  the  eminent  mathematician, 
Adams,  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  received  secular 
variation  of  the  moon  was  a  little  erroneous,  the 
time  of  the  eclipse  referred  to  might  perhaps  be 
advanced  half  an  hour  {Athenceum,  June  28,  1856). 
But  admitting,  on  the  testimony  of  these  eminent 
astronomers,  the  actual  occurrence  of  this  celestial 
phenomenon  at  the  date  mentioned,  and  still 
further,  that,  as  Vitringa  and  Gesenius  state, 
instances  of  a  refraction  caused  by  some  vapour 
or  cloud  have  been  known  in  modern  times,  these 
concessions  will  not  bring  the  remarkable  fact 
recorded  in  the  text  within  the  ojteration  of  the 
established  laws  of  nature.  For  it  is  distinctly 
asserted  that  the  sign  being  left  to  the  absolute 
choice  of  Hezekiah,  whether  the  shadow  on  the 
dial  should  go  ten  degrees  forward  or  backward, 
he  fixed  upon  the  latter.  No  doubt,  the  state- 
ment made  here,  that  the  conditions  of  the  sign 
were  submitted  to  the  free  selection  of  Hezekiah, 
does  not  appear  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Isaiah 
(xxxviii.  7,  8);  but  that  omission  cannot  affect  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the  book  of 
Kings,  whicli  is  much  more  circumstantial  and 
full  than  the  succinct  account  given  in  that  of 
Isaiah.  The  only  right  conclusion  appears  to  be, 
that  the  retrogression  of  the  sun's  shadow  on  the 
dial  was  miraculous,  accomplished  by  the  omni- 
potent power  of  God;  but  the  phenomenon  was 
temporary,  local,  confined  to  the  notice,  and  in- 
tended for  the  satisfaction,  only  of  Hezekiah  and 
his  conrt.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a  conjectural 
emendation  on  this  passage,  that  an  error  may 
have  crept  into  the  text  in  the  recorded  number 
of  degrees  on  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz.  The  present 
text  says  ten.  But  why  that  number  rather  than 
five,  seven,  or  twenty?  Assuming  that  it  was 
fifteen  diegT&eB,  the  passage  will  appear  exceedingly 
beautiful, — the  sign  would  be  perfect,  and  most 
apposite.  The  life  of  the  king  was  to  be  prolonged 
fifteen  years,  and  in  token  of  this  favour  the 
shadow  on  the  dial  recedes  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  degrees.  It  is  fatal,  however,  to  this  critical 
hypothesis  that  the  word  "  ten  "  is  repeatedly  used 
in  the  narrative,  and  that  the  proposed  alteration 
is  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  any  of  the 
ancient  versions  or  MSS.  (see  Strachey's  '  Hebrew 
Politics,' pp.  286-290;  'Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture,' October,  1854,  pp.  217,  218;  1855,  pp.  163- 
178 ;  1836,  p.  163). 

12.  At  tliat  time  Berodach-baladan,  the  son  of 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon  [j-jk73  -^ixia  (as  in  Isa. 
xxxix.  I) ;  )"I!<>3  Y^K^^  (Gesenius).  This  name,  as 
compounded  of  ^"l^"!!?,  Mars,  the  great  slaughterer 
(Jer.  1.  2),  and  frequently  incorporated  with  proper 
names,  as  Evil-merodach,  &c.,  Baladan  =  ^3,  and 
J■l"^«,  sovereign  lord,  read  on  the  side  of  a  bowl 
found  at  Nineveh,  Mered-onkh-bal ;  probably 
Mardocempalus  of  Ptolemy  {Rawlinson's  'Herod- 
otus,' i.,  p.  502),  "  son  "  of  Baladan.]  The  father 
of  Merodach- baladan  seems,  from  the  Assyrian 
Inscriptions,  to  have  been  Yagina,  or  Yakin 
436 


{Bawlinson's  'Bampton  Lectures,'  p.  443,  note; 
'Ancient  Monarchies,'  ii.,  p.  395,  note) ;  so  that 
Baladan  must  have  been  his  grandfather,  or  some 
distinguished  ancestor.  He  is  here  styled  "king 
of  Babylon."  In  the  'annals  of  Sennacherib'  the 
name  of  Merodach-baladan  occurs  as  king  of  Kar- 
dunyas,  or  Chaldea.  But  Babylon  was  at  that 
time  a  provincial  capital  of  Assyria  ;  and  then, 
could  there  be,  during  the  existence  of  the  old 
Assyrian  empire,  asking  of  Babylon  possessed  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  free  to  appoint  a 
mission  of  the  kind  to  Hezekiah,  who  was  the 
determined  and  successful  enemy  of  the  Assyrian 
power  ?_  In  the  Armenian  version  of  Exiseblus's 

Chronicle,'  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Chaldean  historian  Berosus,  preserved 
hy  Alexander  Polyhistor,  throws  a  welcome  light 
on  this  obscure  portion  of  history.  It  is  to  the 
following  effect: — 'After  the  reign  of  the  brother 
of  Sennacherib,  Acises  reigned  over  the  Baby- 
lonians ;  and  when  he  had  exercised  supreme 
authority  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  he  was 
slain  by  Marodachus  Baladanus,  who  held  the 
empire  by  force  during  six  months ;  and  he  was 
slain  by  a  person  called  Elibus,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign 
Sennacherib,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  levied  an 
army  against  the  Babylonians,  and  in  a  battle 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  routed  and  took  him 
prisoner,  with  his  adherents,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  carried  into  the  land  of  the  Assyrians. 
Having  assumed  the  government  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, he  appointed  his  son,  Asordanius,  to  be 
their  king  as  his  deputy,  after  which  he  himself 
retired  again  into  Assyria'  {Cory's  'Fragments'). 
Thus  it  is  explained  how,  since  the  rulers  of 
Babylon  were  formerly  viceroys  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  there  happened  to  be  a  "king  of 
Babylon "  who  acted  independently,  and  de- 
spatched a  friendly  embassy  to  a  distant  monarch, 
who  was  notoriously  in  opposition  to  the  Assy- 
rian power.  Merodach-baladan  was  one  in  a 
series  of  three  successive  rulers  who,  haying 
thrown  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  were  de  facto  kings 
of  Babylon  ;  and  whether  these  usurpers  took 
advantage  of  the  fatal  campaign  in  Judea,  which 
reduced  the  Assyrian  empire  to  a  low  ebb,  for 
unfurling  the  banner  of  independence,  as  the 
Medes  are  thought  also  to  have  done,  or  whatever 
other  occasion  may  have  tempted  them  to  rebel, 
this  precious  fragment  of  Berosus  has  solved  a 
historical  problem,  has  given  an  actual  existence 
to  a  person  who,  in  the  absence  either  of  direct 
testimony  or  indirect  corroboration  from  any 
quarter,  was  long  considered  a  myth  ;  and  by  thus 
establishing  the  reality  of  Merodach -baladan 's 
royal  condition,  has  wrested  from  sceptics  one  of 
their  most  formidable  weapons  against  the  truth 
of  the  Old  Testament  history,  (see  Layard's 
'  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ' — the  results  of  a  Second 
Expedition,  pp.  140-145,212,443,620;  Rawlinson's 
'  Outlines,'  pp.  39-32  ;  Niebuhr,  pp.  46,  47,  169 ; 
Bonomi,    'Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,'  pp.  51,52; 

Wiseman's  'Lectures  on  the  Connection  of  Science 
and  Revealed  Eeligion,  p.  409,  &c.)  sent  letters 
and  a  present  unto  Hezekiah.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  message  of  congratulation  to 
Hezekiah  on  his  recovery,  was  only  a  polite  pre- 
text for  the  embassy;  and  that  in  the  circum- 
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13  had  been  sick.  And  *Hezekiah  hearkened  unto  them,  and  showed  them 
all  the  house  of  his  *  precious  things,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the 
spices,  and  the  precious  ointment,  and  all  the  house  of  his  ^'armour,  and 
all  that  was  found  in  his  treasures:  there  was  nothing  in  his  house,  nor 
in  all  his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah  showed  them  not. 

Then  came  Isaiah  the  prophet  unto  king  Hezekiah,  and  said  unto  him, 
What  said  these  men?  and  from  whence  came  they  unto  thee?  And 
Hezekiah  said.  They  are  come  from  a  far  country,  even  from  Babylon. 
And  he  said.  What  have  they  seen  in  thine  house?  And  Hezekiah  an- 
swered. All  the  things  that  are  in  mine  house  have  they  seen :  there  is 
nothing  among  my  treasures  that  I  have  not  showed  them. 

16,      And  Isaiah  said  unto  Hezekiah,  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord:  Behold, 

17  the  days  come,  that  all  that  is  in  thine  house,  and  that  which  thy  fathers 
have  laid  up  in  store  unto  this  da}--,  ^shall  be  carried  into  Babylon: 

18  nothing  shall  be  left,  saith  the  Lord.  And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue 
from  thee,  which  thou  shalt  beget,  *shall  they  take  away;  ^and  they 

19  shall  be  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Then  said 
Hezekiah   unto   Isaiah,  'Good   is  the   word  of  the  Lord  which  thou 
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stances,  common  to  these  kings  of  Babylon  and  of 
Judah,   of    opposition    to    the    Assyrian    power, 
Merodach  was  desirous  of   forming    a  defensive 
league  with  Hezekiah    against  their   great    foe. 
The  presents  were,  according  to  Eastern  usage, 
an  indispensable  passport  to  the  commencement  of 
civil  or  social  communications  of  any  kind,  and 
niisrht  be  more  or  less  valuable  according  to  the 
ability  or  the  purposes  of    the    donor.     But   it 
appears  further  (2  Ohr.  xxxii.  31),  that  one  im- 
portant object  of  this  mission  to  Hezekiah  was, 
in  accordance  with  the  favourite  tastes  and  pur- 
suits of  the  chief  men    in  Chaldea,  to  enquire 
respecting  the  '  wonder '  which  had  occurred  in 
the  country  of  Judah.     That  '  wonder'  was  in  all 
probability,  not  the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrians,  but  the  recession  of  the  sun's  shadow; 
for  that  phenomenon  was  directly  connected  with 
the  CDuvalescence  of   Hezekiah,   and,  doubtless, 
excited  great  interest  among  the  astronomers  of 
Babylon.     13.  Hezekiah   hearkened   unto    them 
[plQB''; ;  but  the  parallel  passage,  Isa.  xxxix.  2,  has 
nr&'.^  was  glad.    The  latter  must,  from  the  tenor 
of  the  context,  be  regarded  as  the  proper  reading, 
for  the  Babylonians  came  not  as  suppliants  for  a 
favour,   but  as  the   bearers  of  a  congratulatory 
message.     It  is  confirmatory  of  the  correctness  of 
this  view  that  the  Septuagint  has  ex'^'Pi  ew' aiiTol^ 
in  both  passages].    The  king  of  Judah,  flattered 
with  this  honour,  showed  the  ambassadors  [IT'S"?!! 
V73]  all  the  house  of  his  precious  things— his  store- 
bouse,  containing  the  regalia  and  hereditary  trea- 
sures belonging  to  the  crown,  his  armoury  (see  ch. 
xxii.   8)  and  warlike  stores ;  and  his  motive  for 
this  was,  evidently,  that  the  Babylonian  deputies 
might  be  the  more  induced  to  i)rize  his  friendship. 
the  silver,  and  the  gold.    He  had  paid  so  much 
tribute  to  Sennacherib  as  exhausted  his  treasury 
(ch.  xviii.  16).     But  after  the  destruction  of  Sen- 
nacherib, presents  were  brought  him  from  various 
quarters,  out  of  respect  to  a  king  who,  by  his 
faith  and  prayer,  saved  his  country  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
2.S) ;  and,  besides,  it  is  by  uo  means  improbable 
that  from  the  corpses  in  the  Assyrian  camp,  all 
the  gold  and  silver  he  had  paid  might  be    re- 
covered.  The  vain  display,  however,  was  offensive 
to  his  Divine  liege-lord,  who  sent  Isaiah  to  reprove 
him.     The  answer  he  gave  the  prophet  [v.    14) 
shows  how  he  was  elated  by  the  compliment  of 
their  visit ;  but  the  display  was  wrong,  as  making 
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a  vain  exhibition,  for  his  own  aggrandizement,  of 
what  had  been  offered  him  from  reverence  and 
respect  to  his  God.  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting a  bait  for  the  cupidity  of  these  rapacious 
foreigners,  who,  at  no  distant  period,  would 
return  from  the  same  city  of  Babylon,  and  pillage 
his  country,  and  transfer  all  the  possessions  he 
ostentatiously  displayed  to  Babylon,  as  well  as 
his  posterity,  to  be  court  attendants  in  that 
country  (see  on  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31).  Besides,  it  was 
wrong  in  a  higher  point  of  view  still,  as  all  alli- 
ances with  foreign  or  heathen  states  were  at 
variance  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
theocratic  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  passage  affords 
a  strong  argument  as  to  the  prophecy  respecting 
the  captivity  to  Babylon,  showing  that  the  words 
must  have  been  spoken  very  long  before  the 
event.  'The  folly  of  the  king  and  the  reproof  of 
the  prophet  must  stand  or  fall  together ;  the  one 
prompts  the  other  ;  the  truth  of  the  one  sustains 
the  truth  of  the  other;  the  date  of  the  one  fixes 
the  date  of  the  other.  Thus  the  period  of  Heze- 
kiah's  disx)lay  of  his  finances  being  determined  to 
a  period  soon  after  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrians, 
this  rebuke  of  the  prophet,  which  springs  out  of 
it,  is  determined  to  the  same.  Then  the  rebuke 
was  a  prophecy ;  for  as  yet  it  remained  for  Esar- 
haddon,  the  sou  of  Sennacherib,  to  annex  Babylon 
to  Assyria  by  conquest;  it  remained  for  the  two 
kingdoms  to  continue  united  for  two  generations 
more;  it  remained  for  Nabopolassar,  the  satrap 
of  Babylon,  to  revolt  from  Assyria,  and  set  up 
that  kingdom  for  itself ;  and  it  remained  for 
Nebuchadnezzar  his  sou  to  succeed  him,  and  by 
carrying  away  the  Jews  to  Babylon,  accomplish 
the  words  of  Isaiah.  But  this  interval  occupied 
a  hundred  years  and  upwards  ;  and  so  far,  there- 
fore, must  the  spirit  of  projihecy  have  carried  him 
forward  into  futurity,  and  that,  too,  contrary  to 
all  present  appearances.  For  Babylon  was  as  yet 
but  a  name  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  ;  it  was  a 
far  country,  and  was  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  Assyrian  empire,  and  recover  its  indepen- 
dence once  more,  before  it  could  be  brought  to 
act  against  Judah '  (Blun(s  '  Undesigned  Coin- 
cidences,' p.  222)  (cf.  Mic.  ii.  10 ;  iv.  10). 

19.  Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord— indicating 
a  humble  and  pious  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
The  concluding  part  of  his  reply  was  uttered 
after  a  pause,  and  was  probably  an  ejaculation 
to    himself,    expressing    nis    thankfulness    that, 
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hast  spoken.     And  he  said,  ^Is  it  not  good,  if  peace  and  truth  be  in  my  [ 
days? 

20  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and  all  his  might,  and  how  he 
'"made  a  pool,  and  a  conduit,  and  brought  water  into  the  city,  are 
they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah? 

21  And  Hezekiah  slept  with  his  fathers:  and  Manasseh  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

21  MANASSEH  u-as  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reigned 
fifty  and  five  years  in  Jerusalem.     And  his  mother's  name  was  Hephzi- 

2  bah.  And  he  did  that  which  teas  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  "after 
the  abominations  of  the  heathen,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  before  the 

3  cliildren  of  Israel.  For  he  built  up  again  the  high  places  which  ''tleze- 
kiah  his  father  had  destroyed ;  and  he  reared  up  altars  for  Baal,  and 
made  a  grove,  ''as  did  Ahab  king  of  Israel;  and  worshipped  ''all  the  host 

4  of  heaven,  and  served  them.     And  "^he  built  altars  in  the  house  of  the 

5  Lord,  of  which  the  Lord  said,  ■^In  Jerusalem  will  I  put  my  name.  And 
he  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house 

6  of  the  Lord.  And  ''he  made  his  son  pass  through  the  fire,  and  observed 
'Himes,  and  used  enchantments,  and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and 
wizards :  he  wrought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  pro- 

7  voke  him  to  anger.  And  he  set  a  graven  image  of  the  grove  that  he 
had  made  in  the  house,  of  which  the  Lord  said  to  David,  and  to 
Solomon  his  son,  ^In  this  house,  and  in  Jerusalem,  which  I  have  chosen 

8  out  of  all  tribes  of  Israel,  will  I  put  my  name  for  ever.  Neither  will  I 
make  the  feet  of  Israel  move  any  more  out  of  the  land  which  I  gave  their 
fathers;  only  if  they  will  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  I  have 
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8  Or  Shall 
there  not 
be  peace 
and  truth. 

'"  Neh.  3.  !►;. 
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though  great  afflictions  should  befall  his  desceo- 
dants,  the  execiitiou  of  the  Divine  judgment  was 
to  be  suspended  during  his  own  lifetime. 

20.  pool,  and  a  conduit— (see  on  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
30.) 

CHAP.  XXI.  1  - 18.  —  Manasseh's  Wicked 
Eeign  and  great  Idolatry. 

1.  Manasseh  was  twelve  years  old  when  lie 
began  to  reign.  He  must  have  been  born  three 
years  after  his  father's  recovery ;  and  his  minority, 
spent  under  the  influence  of  guardians  who  were 
hostile  to  the  religious  princii^Ies  and  reforming 
policy  of  his  father,  may  account  in  part  for  the 
anti-theocratic  principles  of  his  reign.  The  work 
of  religious  reformation  which  Hezekiah  had 
zealously  carried  on  was  but  partially  accom- 
jilished.  There  was  little  appearance  of  its  in- 
fluence on  the  heart  and  manners  of  the  people  at 
large.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  fear  of  God  had 
vanished  from  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  corruption 
and  vice  increased,  and  were  openly  i)ractised 
(Isa.  xxviii.  7,  &c.)  by  the  degenerate  leaders, 
wlio,  having  got  the  young  prince  Manasseh  into 
their  power,  directed  his  education,  trained  him 
up  in  their  views,  and  seduced  him  into  the  open 
patronage  of  idolatry.  Hence,  when  he  became 
sovereign,  he  introduced  the  worship  of  idols,  the 
restoration  of  high  places,  and  the  erection  of 
altars  or  pillars  to  Baal,  and  the  placing,  in  the 
temple  of  God  itself,  a  graven  image  of  Asherah, 
the  sacred  or  symbolic  tree,  which  represented 
"all  the  host  of  heaven."  This  was  not  idolatry, 
but  pure  star  worship,  of  Chaldaic  and  Assyrian 
origin  (Keil,  in  loco).  The  sun,  as  among  the 
Persians,  had  chariots  and  horsesj  consecrated  to 
it  (ch.  xxiii.  11),  and  incense  was  offered  tp  thp 
stars  on  the  house-tops  (ch.  xxiii.  12;  2  OJir. 
xxxiii.  5;  Jer.  xix.  13;  Zeph.  i.  5),  and  in  the 
temple-area,  with  tlie  face  turned  toward  the  sun- 
rise (Ezek.  yiii.  10).  5.  tlie  two  courts  of  the 
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house  of  the  Lord— the  court  of  the  priests  and  the 
Large  court  of  the  people.  6.  made  his  son  pass 
through  the  fire— (see  on  ch.  xvi.  3.)  observed 
times— from  an  observation  of  the  clouds  deter- 
mined the  proper  season  for  things,  distinguishing 
lucky  from  unlucky  days.  [Septuagiut,  chXnooy- 
I'^ETo.]  used  enchantments— observed  auguries 
[Septuagint,  olwviX.^To] ;  but  it  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  divining  by  the  cup,  &c.  dealt  with 
familiar  spirits  [3i«  rt'v  (see  on  Deut.  xviii.  11; 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  7) ;  Septuagint,  generally,  syya- 
(jTpifxvQoi,  ventriloquist,  who  pretended  to  ask 
counsel  of  a  familiar  spirit,  and  gave  the  response 
received  from  him  to  others  ;  but  here  that 
version  renders  the  phrase,  i-Trou'iae  rqiivn,  made 
sanctuaries],  and  wizards  [D'pyi:]  (see  on  Lev. 
xix.  31 ;  XX.  27;  Deut.  xviii.  11) — wise  or  knowing 
ones,  who  ^jretended  to  reveal  secrets,  to  recover 
things  lost,  and  hidden  treasure,  and  interpret 
dreams.  A  great  influx  of  these  impostors  had, 
at  various  times,  poured  from  Chaldea  into  the 
land  of  Israel  to  pursue  their  gainful  occupa- 
tions, especially  during  the  reigns  of  the  latter 
kings;  and  Manasseh  was  not  only  their  liberal 
patron,  but  zealous  to  appear  himself  an  adept  in 
the  arts.  He  raised  them  to  an  influential  class 
at  his  court,  as  they  were  in  that  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon,  where  nothing  was  done  till  they 
had  ascertained  the  lucky  hour  and  promised  a 
happy  issue.  7.  And  he  set  a  graven  image  [''P^ 
nTL^'xn]— a  carved  image  of  tlie  Asherah,  a  statue 
or  relievo  figure.  The  placing  of  the  Asherah 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  is 
dwelt  upon  as  the  most  aggravated  outrage  of  the 
royal  idolater,  g.  Neither  will  I  make  the  feet  of 
Israel  move  .  .  .  out  of  the  land— alluding  to 
the  promise,  2  Sam.  vii.  10.  only  if  they  will 
pbserve,  &c.    This  condition  was  expressed  from 
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commanded  them,  and  according  to  all  the  law  that  ray  servant  Moses 

9  commanded  them.     But  they  hearkened  not:  and  Manasseh   seduced 

•'them  to  do  more  evil  than  did  the  nations  whom  the  Lord  destroyed 

before  the  children  of  Israel, 

10,     And  the  Lord  spake  by  his-  servants  the  prophets,  saying,  Because 

11  *  Manasseh  king  of  Judah  hath  done  these  abominations,  '^and  hath  done 
wickedly  above  all  that  the  Amorites  did,  which  were  before  him,  and 

12  hath  made  Judah  also  to  sin  with  his  idols;  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  am  bringing  s^<c/^  evil  upon  Jerusalem  and  Judah, 

13  that  whosoever  heareth  of  it,  both  "'his  ears  shall  tingle.  And  I  will 
stretch  over  Jerusalem  "the  line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the 
house  of  Ahab;  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish, 

14  ^wiping  it,  and  turiiing/^  upside  down.  And  I  will  forsake  "the  remnant 
of  mine  inheritance,  and  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies ; 

15  and  they  shall  become  a  prey  and  a  spoil  to  all  their  enemies ;  because 
they  have  done  that  u-hich  was  evil  in  my  sight,  and  have  provoked  me 
to  anger,  since  the  day  their  fathers  came  forth  out  of  Egypt,  even  unto 
this  day. 

IG  Moreover  ^Manasseh  shed  innocent  blood  very  much,  till  he  had  filled 
Jerusalem  -from  one  end  to  another;  besides  his  sin  wherewith  he  made 
Judah  to  sin,  in  doing  that  ivhich  teas  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

17  Now  ^the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Manasseh,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his 
sin  that  he  sinned,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of 

18  the  kings  of  Judah  ?  And  'Manasseh  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried 
in  the  garden  of  his  own  house,  in  the  garden  of  Uzza :  and  Amon  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

19  Amon  ^icas  twenty  and  two  5'ears  old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  he 
reigned  two  years  in  Jerusalem.     And  his  mother's  name  icas  ]\Ieshul- 
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the  first  plautatiou  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  But 
that  x)eople  not  only  did  not  keep  it,  but  through 
the  j)erniciousinlluence  of  Manasseh  were  seduced 
into  greater  excesses  of  idolatrous  corruption 
than  even  the  original  Canaanites.  There  was  a 
gradation  la  the  apostasy  of  Judah  similar  to 
that  of  Israel.  Ahaz  abandoned  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  but  he  did  not  seduce  the  generality  of 
his  subjects;  whereas  the  height  and  front  of 
Manasseh's  offending  was  that  his  pernicious  in- 
fluence carried  the  whole  nation  along  with  him 
into  idolatry  (cf.  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  9,  10). 

10.  tlie  Lord  spake  by  his  servants  the  pro- 
phets. These  were  Hoshea,  Joel,  Nahum,  Habak- 
kuk,  and  Isaiah.  Their  counsels,  admonitions, 
and  prophetic  warnings  were  put  on  record  in 
the  national  chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  IS),  and  now 
form  part  of  tlie  sacred  canon.  12,  whosoever 
heareth  of  it,  hoth  his  ears  shall  tingle— a 
strong  metaphorical  form  of  announcing  an  extra- 
ordinary and  appalling  event  (see  1  Sam.  iii.  11; 
Jer.  xix.  3 ;  also  Hab.  i.  5).  13.  the  line  of  Samaria, 
and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  Cap- 
tives doomed  to  destruction  ,  were  sometimes 
grouped  together,  and  marked  off  by  means  of  a 
measuring  line  and.  plummet  (2  Sam.  viii.  2;  Isa. 
xxxiv.  11 ;  Amos  vii.  7);  so  that  "the  line  of 
Samaria"  means  the  line  drawn  for  the  destruction 
of  Samaria;  "the  plummet  of  the  hoiise  of  Ahab," 
for  exterminating  his  apostate  family;  and  the 
import  of  the  threatening  declaration  here  is,  that 
Judah  would  be  overthrown,  as  Samaria  and  the 
dynasty  of  Ahab  had  been.  I  will  wipe  Jeru- 
salem, &c.  The  same  doom  is  denounced  more 
strongly  in  a  figure  unmistakeably  significant. 
This  doom  of  utter  and  universal  extermination, 
which  was  threatened  against  Judah,  was.  averted 
by  repentance,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  inas- 
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much  as  a  large  portion  of  Judah  was  restored 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  it  was  ex- 
ecuted on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which,  as  the  sin 
of  its  people  had  been  over  a  longer  duration 
and  of  a  more  aggravated  character,  was  more 
severely  punished.  The  turning  of  a  dish  upside 
down  implies  the  complete  emptying  of  all  its 
contents ;  and  accordingly  many  writers  maintain 
that  not  a  single  Israelite  was  left  (cf.  Jer.  vii.  15), 
and  that  the  Samaritan  colonists  were  heathen 
foreigners  (see  on  ch.  xvii.  6-24;  also  Winer,  'Eeal- 
worterbuch,'  article,  'Samaritaner').  14.  I  will 
forsake  the  remnant  of  mine  inheritance— the 
people  of  Judah,  who  of  all  the  chosen  people 
alone  remained.  The  consequence  of  the  Lord's 
forsaking  them  would  be  their  fall  into  the  power 
of  their  enemies. 

16,  Moreover  Manasseh  shed  innocent  blood. 
JSTot  content  witii-  the  patronage  and  the  practice 
of  idolatrous  abominations,  he  was  a  cruel  perse- 
cutor of  all  who  did  not  conform.  The  land  was 
deluged  with  the  blood  of  good  men,  amongst 
whom,  it  is  traditionally  said,  Isaiah  suffered  a 
horrid  death,  by  being  sawn  asunder  (see  on  Heb, 
xi.  37).  ■ 

17.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Manasseh— (see 
on  2  Chr.  xxxiii. ) 

19-26.— Amon's  Wicked  Keign. 

19.  Amon  was  twenty  and  two  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign.  Manasseh,  having  ascended 
the  throne  of  Judah  at  twelve  years  of  age  and 
reigned  fifty-five  years  in  Jerusalem  (u.  1:  cf.  2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  1),  was  sixty-seven  years  old  at  his  death; 
so  that,  as  Amon,  when  he  succeeded  his  father, 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  his  birth  must  have 
taken  place  in  his  father's  forty-fifth  year.  This 
circumstance,  of  a  king  whose  accession  to  regal 
power  was  so  early  as  that  of  Manasseh  continu-. 
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20  lemeth,  the  daughter  of  Haruz  of  Jotbah.     And  he  did  that  which  was 

21  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  his  father  Manasseh  did.  And  he  walked 
in  all  the  way  that  his  father  walked  in,  and  served  the  idols  that  his 

22  father  served,  and  worshipped  them :  and  he  'forsook  the  Lord  God  of  his 

23  fathers,  and  walked  not  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  And  "the  servants  of 
Anion   conspired   against  him,  and  slew  the  king   in   his  own    house. 

24  And  the  peoi)le  of  the  land  slew  all  them  that  had  conspired  against 
king  Amon:  and  the  people  of  the  land  made  Josiah  his  son  king  in 
his  stead. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Amon  which  he  did,  are  they  not  written 
in  the  book  of  "the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  And  he  was 
buried  in  his  sepulchre  in  the  garden  of  Uzza :  and  "Josiah  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

JOSIAH  "''Was  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  he  reigned 
thirty  and  one  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother's  name  was  Jedidah, 
the  daughter  of  Adaiah  of  ''Boscath.  And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  way  of  David  his  father,  and 
"turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

And  '^it  came  to  pass  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah,  that  the 
king  sent  Shaphan  the  son  of  Azaliah,  the  son  of  Meshullam,  the  scribe, 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Go  up  to  Hilkiah  the  high  priest,  that 
he  may  sum  the  silver  which  is  ^brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
which  ■'the  keepers  of  the  ^door  have  gathered  of  the  people :  and  let  them 
^deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  doers  of  the  work,  that  have  the  oversight 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  and  let  them  give  it  to  the  doers  of  the  work 
which  is  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house, 
unto  carpenters,  and  builders,  and  masons,  and  to  buy  timber  and  hewn 
stone  to  repair  the  house.  Howbeit  '^there  was  no  reckoning  made  with 
them  of  the  money  that  was  delivered  into  their  hand,  because  they  dealt 
^faithfully. 

And  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  said  unto  Shaphan  the  scribe,  ■'I  have 
found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.     And  Hilkiah 
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ing  till  he  reached  the  age  of  forty-five  without  an 
heir  to  his  crowu  beiog  born,  is  so  rare,  or  rather 
unprecedented,  in  Oriental  liistory,  that  Niehiihr 
('  Kleine  historische  und  iihilologische  Schrifteu ') 
maintains  tliat  there  is  an  error  in  the  number  of 
years  assigned  to  Manasseh.  But  the  reasoning 
of  Niebuhr  evidently  proceeds  on  the  gratuitous 
and  false  assumption  that  Amon  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Manasseh ;  whereas  it  is'  clear,  from  the 
sacred  narrative,  that  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  before  his  captivity  in  Babylon,  he  had 
become  a  father  {v.  6  :  cf.  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  6).  What 
became  of  that  son  and  of  tliose  children  we  are 
not  informed.  They  may  have  all  died,  or  the 
inheritance  to  the  crown  may,  from  causes  un- 
known, have  fallen  to  Amon.  But  the  fact  ad- 
verted to,  of  Manasseh's  having  a  family  previous 
to  the  birth  of  Amon,  overturns  the  objection  of 
Niebuhr  to  the  accuracy  of  the  chronological 
statement.  20.  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Tliis  prince  continued  the 
idolatrous  policy  of  his  father,  and  after  :an  in- 
glorious reign  of  two  years,  was  massacred  by 
some  of  his  own  domestics.  The  people  slew  the 
regicide  conspirators,  and  placed  his  son  Josiah  on 
the  throne. 

CHAP.  XXII.  1,  2.— Josiah's  Good  Eeign. 

1.  Josiah  was  eight  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign.  Hapj>ier  than  his  grandfather  Manas- 
seh, he  seeuM'to  have  fallen,  during  his  minority, 
under  the  care  of  better  guardians,  who  trained 
him  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  piety ;  and 
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so  strongly  had  his  young  affections  been -enlisted 
on  the  side  of  true  and  undefiled  religion,  that  he 
continued  to  adhere  all  his  life,  with  undeviating 
perseverance,  to  the  cause  of  God  and  righteous- 
ness. 

3-7.— He  provides  for  the  Repair  of  the 
Temple. 

3.  in  the  «ighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah.  Pre- 
vious to  this  period  he  had  commenced  the  work 
of  national  reformation.  The  preliminary  steps 
had  been  already  taken — not  only  the  builders 
were  employed,  but  money  had  been  brought  by 
all  the  people,  and  received  by  the  Levites  at  the 
door,  and  various  other  preparations  had  been 
made.  But  the  course  of  this  narrative  turns  on 
one  interesting  incident,  which  happened  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  and  hence  that 
date  is  specified.  In  fact,  tlie  whole  land  was 
thoroughly  purified  from  every  object  and  all 
traces  of  idolatry.  The  king  now  addressed  him- 
self to  the  repair  ami  embellis'hment  of  tl>c  temple, 
and  gave  directions  to  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  to 
take  a  general  survey,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done  (see  on  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
8-15). 

814— Hilkiah  finds  the  Book  of  the  Law. 

8.  Hilkiah  .  .  .  said  ...  I  have  found  the  book 
of  the  law,  &c.— i.  e.,  the  law  of  Moses— the  Pen- 
tateuch. It  was  the  temple  copy,  which,  having 
been  laid  (Deut  xxxi.  25,  26)  beside  the  ark  in  the 
most  holy  place,  and  during  the  ungodly  reigns  of 
Manasseh  and  Amon— perhaps  under  Ahaz,  when 
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9  gave  the  book  to  Shaphan,  and  he  read  it.  And  Shaphan  the  scribe 
came  to  the  king,  and  brought  the  king  word  again,  and  said,  Thy 
servants  have  ^ gathered  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  house,  and  have 
delivered  it  into  the  hand  of  them  that  do  the  work,  that  have  the  over- 

10  sight  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  Shaphan  the  scribe  showed  the 
king,  saying,  Hilkiah  the  priest  hath  delivered  me  a  book.     And  Shaphan 

11  *read  it  before  the  king.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  had  heard 

12  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  law,  that  he  rent  his  clothes.  ^  And  the  king 
commanded  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and 
'Achbor  the  son  of  ^Michaiah,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  Asahiah  a 

13  servant  of  the  king's,  saying.  Go  ye,  "'enquire  of  the  Lord  for  me,  and  for 
the  people,  and  for  all  Judah,  concerning  the  words  of  this  book  that  is 
found:  for  great  is  "the  wrath  of  the  Lord  that  is  kindled  against  us, 
because  our  fathers  have  not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of  this  book,  to 
do  according  unto  all  that  which  is  written  concerning  us. 

14  So  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Ahikam,  and  Achbor,  and  Shaphan,  and 
Asahiah,  went  unto  Huldah  the  "prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shallura  the  son 
of  ^Tikvah,  the  son  of  *Harhas,  keeper  of  the  ^wardrobe;  (now  she  dwelt 

15  in  Jerusalem  ^in  the  college;)  and  they  communed  with  her.  And  she 
said  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Tell  the  man  that 

16  sent  you  to  me,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  *I  will  bring  evil  upon  this 
place,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  even  all  the  words  of  the  book 

17  which  the  king  of  Judah  hath  read:  because  they  have  forsaken  me,  and 
have  burnt  incense  unto  other  gods,  that  they  might  provoke  me  to  anger 
with  all  the  ''works  of  their  hands;  therefore  my  wrath  shall  be  kindled 

18  against  this  place,  and  shall  not  be  quenched.  But  to  *the  king  of  Judah, 
which  sent  you  to  enquire  of  the  Lord,  'thus  shall  ye  say  to  him.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  As  touching  the  words  which  thou  hast 
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the  temple  itself  had  been  profaned  by  idols,  and 
the  ark  also  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  3)  removed  from  its  site 
— was  somehow  lost,  and  was  uow  fouiid  again 
during  the  repair  of  the  temple  {Keil,  in  loco). 
The  Gemara  says  that  it  had  been  probably  de- 
posited in  a  secret  recess  of  the  house  of  (jod,  by 
some  faithful  priest,  in  those  times  of  abounding 
iniquity,  when  its  publicity  might  have  endan- 
gered the  very  existence  of  that  best  treasure  of 
the  sanctuary.  Delivered  by  Hilkiah,  tlie  dis- 
coverer, to  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  it  was  by  the 
latter  shown  and  read  to  the  king.  It  is  thought, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  passage  read  to 
the  king,  and  by  which  the  royal  mind  vja.^  so 
greatly  excited,  was  a  portion  of  Deuteronomy — 
the  2Sth,  29th,  and  30th  chapters— in  which  is 
recorded  a  renewal  of  the  national  covenant,  and 
an  enumeration  of  the  terrible  threats  and  curses 
denounced  against  all  who  violated  the  law, 
whether  prince  or  people.  The  impressions  of 
grief  and  terror  which  the  reading  produced  on 
the  mind  of  Josiah  have  seemed  to  many  un- 
accountable. And  as  it  is  certain,  from  the  exten- 
sive and  familiar  knowledge  displayed  by  the 
prophets,  that  there  were  numbers  of  other  copies 
in  popular  circulation,  the  king  must  have  known 
its  sacred  contents  in  some  degree.  But  he  might 
have  been  a  stranger  to  the  i)assage  read  to  him  ; 
or  the  reading  of  it  miglrt,  in  the  iieculiar  circum- 
stances, have  found  a  way  to  his  heart  in  a 
manner  that  he  never  felt  before.  His  strong 
faith  in  the  Divine  Word,  and  his  painful  con- 
sciousness that  the  woeful  and  long-continued 
apostasies  of  the  people  had  exposed  them  to  the 
infliction  of  the  judgments  denounced,  must  have 
come  with  overwhelming  force  on  the  heart  of  so 
pious  a  prince.  12.  the  king  commanded  .  .  . 
13.  Go  ye,  enquire  of  the  Lord  for  me,  &&  To 
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"  enquire  of  the  Lord,"  through  the  appointed 
methods,  by  Urim  and  Thuramim,  or  from  the 
prophets,  was  a  phraseology  as  common  amongst 
the  Jews  as  to  consult  a  physician  or  lawyer  is 
amongst  ourselves.  Innumerable  instances  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  xxv.  22 ;  Judg.  i.  1,  2; 
X.  1014;  XX.  18,  23;  1  Sam.  x.  21;  2  Sam.  xvL  23; 
1  Ki.  xxii.  5-7;  2  Ki.  iii.  11,  12  ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  3). 
The  agitated  feelings  of  the  king  prompted  him 
to  ask  immediate  counsel  how  to  avert  those 
curses  under  which  his  kingdom  lay ;  and  forth- 
with a  deputation  of  his  principal  officers  was  sent 
to  one  endowed  with  the  i)rophetic  spirit. 

14.  Ahikam— a  friend  of  Jeremiah  (Jer,  xxvi.  24). 
Achbor— or  Abdon  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  a  man  of 
influence  at  court  (Jer.  xxvi.  22).  The  occasion 
was  urgent,  and  therefore  they  were  sent,  not  to 
Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i.  I),  who  was  perhaps  young, 
nor  to  Jeremiah,  who  was  jirobably  absent  at  his 
house  in  Auathotli,  but  to  one  who  svas  at  hand,  and 
known  for  her  prophetic  gifts,— to  Huldah,  who 
was  probably  at  this  time  a  widow.  Her  husband, 
Shallum,  was  grandson  of  one  Harhas,  "  keeper  of 
the  wardrobe."  If  this  means  the  priestly  ward- 
robe, he  must  have  been  a  Levite.  But  it  probably 
refers  to  the  royal  wardrobe,  she  dwelt  ...  in 
the  college  [n.iG'aa]- in  the  second  part,  i.e.,  the 
suburb,  of  the  'city  (cf.  Neh.  xi.  9 ;  Zeph.  i.  10). 
[Tiie  Septuagint,  taking^  it  as  _a  proper  name, 
retains  the  original,  iv  t\]  /licto-ei/a.]  It  was  not  a 
school  or  college,  but  a  particular  suburb  of  Jeru- 
salem. Huldah  was  held  in  such  veneration  that 
Jewish  writers  say  she  and  Jehoiada  the  pnest 
were  the  only  persons  not  of  the  liouse  of  David 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  16)  who  were  ever  buried  in  Jeru- 
salem. 15.  She  said  .  .  .  Tell  the  man  that  sent 
you.  On  being  consulted,  she  delivered  an  oracular 
response  in  which  judgment  was  blended  with 
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19  heard;  because  thine  "^heart  was  tender,  and  thou  hast  ^humbled  thyself 
before  the  Lobd,  when  thou  heardest  what  I  spake  against  this  place,  and 
against  the  inhabitants  thereof,  that  they  should  become  ^a  desolation 
and  ^a  curse,  and  hast  rent  thy  clothes,  and  wept  beforse  me;  I  also  have 

20  heard  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  therefore,  I  will  gather  thee  unto  thy 
fathers,  and  thou  ^shalt  be  gathered  into  thy  grave  in  peace;  and  thine 
eyes  shall  not  see  all  the  evil  which  I  will  bring  upon  this  place.  And 
they  brought  the  king  word  again, 

23      AND  "the  king  sent,  and  they  gathered  unto  him  all  the  elders  of  Judah 

2  and  of  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  all  the  men  of  Judah  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  with  him, 
and  the  priests,  and  the  prophets,  and  all  the  people,  ^both  small  and 
great:  and  he  read  in  their  ears  all  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  covenant 

3  ^u'hich  icas  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  king  "^ stood  by  a 
pillar,  and  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord,  to  walk  after  the  Lord,  and 
to  keep  his  commandments  and  his  testimonies  and  his  statutes  with  all 
their  heart  and  all  their  soul,  to  perform  the  words  of  this  covenant  that 
were  written  in  this  book:  and  ''all  the  people  stood  to  the  covenant. 

4  And  the  king  commanded  Hilkiah  the  high  priest,  and  the  priests  of 
the  second  order,  and  the-  keepers  of  the  door,  to  bring  forth  out  of  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  all  the  vessels  that- were  made  for  Baal,  and  for 
the  ^grove,  and  for  all  the  host  of  heaven;  and  he  burned  them  without 
Jerusalem  in  the  fields  of  Kidron,  and  carried  the  ashes  of  them  unto 

5  Beth-el.  And  he  -put  down  ^the  idolatrous  priests,  whom . the  kings  of 
Judah  had  ordained  to  burn  incense  in  the  high  places  in  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  places  round  about  Jerusalem;  them  also  that  burnt 
incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  ^planets,  and 
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mercy ;  for  it  announced  the  impending  calamities 
that  at  no  distant  period  were  to  overtake  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants,  but  at  the  same  time  consoled 
the  king  with  an  assurance  that  this  season  of 
punisliment  and  sorrow  should  not  be  during  his 
lifetime,  on  account  of  the  faith,  penitence,  and 
pious  zeal  for  the  divine  glory  and  worship  Avhich, 
la  his  public  capacity,  and  wi^hhis  royal  influence, 
he  had  displayed. 

CHAP.  XXIII.  1  3.— Jc-iMH  CAUSES  THE  LaW 
TO  BE   read. 

1.  the  king  sent,  and  ,  ,  .  gathered ,  .  ,  all  the 
elders.  This  jvious  and  patriotic  king,  not  content 
with  the  promise  of  his  own  security,  felt,  after 
Huldah's  response,  an  increased  desire  to  avert 
the  threatened  calamities  from  liis  kingdom  and 
people.  Knowing  the  richness  of  the  Divine  clem- 
ency and  grace  to  the  penitent,  he  convened  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  placing  himself  at  their 
head,  accompanied  by  the  collective  body  of  the 
inhabitants,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
temjjle,  whei-e  he  ordered  the  book  of  the  law  to 
be  read  to  the  assembled  audience,  and  covenanted, 
with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  his  subjects, 
to  adhere  stedfastly  to  all  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  It  was  an  occasion  of  solemn  interest, 
closely  connected  with  a  great  natiorial  crisis,  and 
the  beautiful  examjjle  of  piety  in  ths'  highest 
quarter  M'ould  exert  a  salutary  influence  over  all 
classes  of  the  people,  in  animating  theirdevotions 
and  encouraging  their  return  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  2.  he  read  in  their  ears— i.e.,  caused  to 
be  read,  S,  all  the  people  stood  to  the  covenant 
— i.  e,,  they  agreed  to  the  proposals  made;  they 
assented  to  what  was  required  of  them. 

4-28,— He  destroys  iDoi^ATRy, 

4,  the  king  eemmaaded  Hilkiah,  &o.— i.  e.,  the 
high  priest  and  other  priests,  for  there  was 
no  greater  variety  of  official  gradations  iu  the 
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temple,  a.11  the  vessels,  &c. — the  whole  apparatus 
of  idol  worship,  burned  them  without  Jeru- 
salem. The  law  required  them  to  be  consigned 
to  the  flames  (Deut.  vii.  25).  in  the  fields  of 
Kidron— most  probably  that  part  of  the  valley  of 
Kidron  where  lies  Jerusalem  and  the  mount  of 
Olives.  It  is  a  level,  spacious  basin,  abounding 
at  present  with  plantations  {Rohinsoii,  'Biblical 
Researches,'  i.,  pp.  342,  396,  402;  ii.,  p.  249).  The 
brook  winds  along  the  east  and  south  of  the  city, 
tlie  channel  of  which  is  throughout  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  year  almost  or  wholly  dry,  except  after 
heavy  rains,  when  it  suddenly  swells  and  over- 
flows. There  was  emptied  all  the  impui-ities  of 
the  temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  15,  16)  and  the  city.  His 
reforming  predecessors  had  ordered  the  mutilated 
relics  of  idolatry  to  be  thrown  into  that  place  of 
graves  and  receptacle  of  filth  (1  Ki.  xv.  13  ;  2  Chr. 
XV.  16 ;  XXX.  14) ;  but  Josiah,  while  he  imitated 
their  piety,  far  outstripped  them  in  zeal;  for  he 
caused  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  wood  and  the 
fragments  of  the  broken  metal  to  be  collected 
and  conveyed  to  Beth-el,  in  order  thenceforth 
to  associate  ideas  of  horror  and  aversion  with 
that  place,  as  odious  for  the  worst  pollutions. 
5.  put  down  the  idolatrous  priests  [nn?03n  (singu- 
lar, ncis,  blackness,  gloominess),  the  'scorched' — 
i.  e.,  Guebrcs,  or  fire-worshippers,  distinguished  by 
a  girdle  (Ezek.  xxiii.  1417)  or  belt  of  wool  and 
camel's  hair,  twisted  round  the  body  twice,  and 
tied  with  four  knots,  which  had  a  symbolic  mean- 
ing, and  made  it  a  defence  against  evil.  The 
Soptuagint  H&s-KaTeKavat.  Toi/t  Xto/xapl/u,  he  burned 
the  idol-priests.l  them  also  that  burned  incense 
unto V  Baal  ...  the  sun,  &c.— or  Baal-shemesh, 
for  Baal  was  sometimes' coDsidered  the  sun  [nira? 
(or  r-.iTO,  Job  xxxviii,  32),  constellations,  the 
twelve    signs    of   the   Zodiac ;    Septuagiut,  p-a{- 
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6  to  all  ■''the  host  of  heaven.  And  he  brought  out  the  grove  from  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  without  Jerusalem,  unto  the  brook  Kidron,  and  burnt  it  at 
the  brook  Kidron,  and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  cast  the  powder 

7  thereof  upon  the  ^graves  of  the  children  of  the  people.  And  he  brake 
down  the  houses  ''of  the  sodomites,  that  icere  by  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
*  where  the  women  wove  ^hangings  for  the  grove. 

8  And  he  brought  all  the  priests  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  defiled 
the  high  places  where  the  priests  had  burnt  incense,  from  Geba-'to  Beer- 
sheba,  and  brake  down  tlie  high  places  of  the  gates  that  loere  in  the 
entering  in  of  the  gate  of  Joshua  the  governor  of  the  city,  which  icere  on 

9  a  man's  left  hand  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  Nevertheless  ^"the  priests  of 
the  high  places  came  not  up  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  '  but 
they  did  eat  of  the  unleavened  bread  among  their  brethren. 

10  And  he  defiled  '''Topheth,  which  is  in  the  "valley  of  the  children  of 
Hinuom,  that  "no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass 

11  through  the  fire  to  Molech.  And  he  took  away  the  horses  that  the  kings 
of  Judah  had  given  to  ^'the  sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  by  the  chamber  of  Nathan-melech  the  "^ chamberlain,  which  was  in 

12  the  suburbs,  and  burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire.     And  the 
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ovf)u>^\  This  form  of  false  worslnp  was  n»t  by 
images,  but  |)ure  star-worship,  borrowed  from 
the  old  Assyrians,  and — rather,  even— to  all  tlie 
host  of  heaven— (cf.  Isa.  xiv.  12.)  6.  brought  out 
the  grove— «.  e.,  Asherah,  the  mystic  tree,  placed 
by  Mauasseh  in  the  temple,  removed  by  him  after 
his  conversion,  and  replaced  in  the  sanctuary  by 
his  wicked  son  Amon.  Josiah  had  it  taken  to  Kid- 
ron, burnt  the  wood,  ground  the  metal  about  it  to 
powder,  and  strewed  the  ashes  on  "  the  graves  of 
the  children  of  the  people."  It  appears,  from  this 
verse  recording  the  action  of  Josiah,  and  that  of 
Moses  under  similar  circumstances  (Exod.  xxxii. 
20),  that,  ordinarily  speaking,  the  Kidron  was  not 
a  running  stream  of  water;  for,  lacking  water, 
Josiah  cast  the  powder  upon  the  graves,  then,  as 
now,  plentiful  in  that  valley.  The  poor  were 
buried  in  a  common  on  part  of  the  valley  of 
Kidron.  But  reference  is  here  made  to  the  graves 
'  of  those  that  had  sacrificed '  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4). 
7.  brake  down  the  houses  of  the  sodomites 
[D'B^'.'ii^n]— of  the  males  consecrated  to  Astarte 
(Venus)  (see  on  Deut.  xxiii.  18;  1  Ki.  xiv.  24). 
where  the  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grove 
(Asherah)  [cna]— not  solid  houses,  but  tents,  or 
small  tent-like  temples,  wliich  were  regarded  as 
holy,  and  worshipped  along  with  the  deities 
which  they  contained  (Amos  v.  26);  called  else- 
where Succoth-benoth,  the  booths  of  the  young 
women  wlio  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  Ash- 
erah, for  which  they  made  embroidered  hangings, 
and  in  which  they  gave  themselves  to  unbridled 
revelry  and  lust.  Or,  the  hangings  might  be  for 
Asherah  itself,  as  it  is  a  popular  superstition  in 
tlie  East  to  hang  pieces  of  cloth  on  trees  (Ezek. 
xvi.  16). 

8.  he  brought  all  the  priests  .  .  .  and  deffled 
the  high  places,  &c.  ISTumbers  of  the  Levitical 
order,  finding  in  the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon  the  temple  worship  abolished,  and  the 
tithes  and  other  offerings  alienated,  had  been 
betrayed  into  the  folly  of  officiating  on  high 
places,  and  presenting  such  sacrifices  as  were 
brought  to  them.  These  irregularities,  even 
though  the  object  of  that  worship  was  the  true 
God,  were  prohibited  in  the  law  (Deut.  xii.  11). 
Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  sin  Josiah 
brought  to  Jerusalem,  and,  regarding  them  as 
defiled,  debarred  them  from  the  service  of  the 
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temple,  bat  gave  them  an  allowance  out  of  the 
temple  revenues,  like  the  lame  and  disabled 
members  of  the  priesthood  (Lev.  xxi.  21,  22). 
from  Geba  to  Beer-sheba— the  most  northern 
and  the  most  southern  places  in  Judah  ;  meaning 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  high  places  .  .  . 
that  were  in  the  entering  in  of  the  gate  of 
Joshua.  The  governor's  house  and  gate  were  on 
the  left  of  the  city  gate,  and  close  by  the  entrance 
of  that  civic  mansion-house  were  public  altars, 
dedicated,  it  might  be,  to  the  true  God,  but  cou- 
ti'ary  to  His  own  ordinance  of  woi-ship  (Isa. 
Ivii.  S). 

10.  Topheth— so  called  from  Toph,  a  drum ;  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  Jewish  writers  being 
that  the  cries  of  the  terrified  children  made  to 
pass  through  the  fire  in  that  place  of  idolatrous 
horror  were  drowned  by  the  sound  of  that  instru- 
ment. At  the  north-east  angle  of  the  city,  on 
the  slope  nearest  the  city,  where  there  are  many 
Turkish  graves,  extending  beyond  the  gate  of  St. 
Stephen,  this  part  of  the  valley  was  caUed  Hin- 
nom.  In  it  many  cruel  and  idolatrous  ceremonies 
were  performed,  and  children  passed  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch  by  their  unnatural  parents.  The 
filth  of  the  city  was  here  e&Uected  and  consumed; 
and  from  the  fires  that  were  continually  kept 
burning  for  this  purpose,  its  name  was  chosen  as 
typical  of  hell,  where  "  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 
It  was  defiled  by  Josiah,  that  no  more  human 
sacrifices  might  be  presented  in  it  to  the  bloody 
demon  (see  Barclay,  p.  90).  11.  he  took  away 
the  horses  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given 
to  the  sun.  Among  the  people  who  anciently 
worshipped  the  sun,  horses  were  usually  dedicated 
to  that  divinity,  from  the  supposed  idea  that  the 
sun  himself  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  horses. 
In  son^  oases  these  horses  were  sacrificed ;  but 
more  commonly  they  were  employed  either  in  the 
sacred  processions  to  carry  the  images  of  the  sun, 
or  for  the  worshippers  to  ride  in  every  morning  to 
welcome  his  rise.  This  form  of  super&t^ti9u  pre- 
vailed in  Asia  Ion"  befoi'e  the  Persian  domiaation 
(Layard,  'Nineveh  and  its  Remains,'  ii.^  p.  p6o; 
see  also  Drew,  'Scripture  Lands,'  p.  196,  note 3 
Barclay,  p.  99).  It  seems  that  the  idolatrous 
kings,  Ahaz,  Mauasseh,  and  Amon,  or  their  great 
officers,  proceeded  on  these  hordes  early  on  each 
day,  from  the  east  gate  of  the  temple,  to  salute 
and  worship  the  sun  at  his  appearing  above  thq 
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altars  that  were  'on  the  top  of  the  iipper  chamher  of  Ahaz,  which  the 
kings  of  Judah  had  made,  and  the  altars  which  'Manasseh  had  made  in 
the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  did  the  king  beat  down,  and 
^brake  them  down  from  thence,  and  cast  the  dust  of  them  into  the  brook 
Kidron.  And  the  high  places  that  were  before  Jerusalem,  which  were  on 
the  right  hand  of  ^the  mount  of  Corruption,  which  ^Solomon  the  king  of 
Israel  had  builded  for  Ashtoreth  the  abomination  of  the  Sidonians,  and 
for  Chemosh  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites,  and  for  ^Milcom  the  abomi- 
nation of  the  children  of  Ammon,  did  the  king  defile.  And  'he  brake  in 
pieces  the  ^''images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  filled  their  places  with 
the  bones  of  men. 

Moreover  the  altar  that  was  at  Beth-el,  and  the  high  place  "which 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  had  made,  both  that 
altar  and  the  high  place  he  brake  down,  and  burned  the  high  place,  and 
16  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  burned  the   grove.     And  as  Josiah 
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horizon.  12.  the  altars  that  were  on  the  top  of 
the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz.  Altars  were  reared 
on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses,  where  the  worshijipers 
of  "the  host  of  heaven"  burnt  incense  (Zeph.  i. 
5;  Jer.  xix.  13).  Ahaz  had  reared  altars  for  this 
purpose  on  the  oleah  or  upper  chamber  of  his 
palace,  and  Manasseh  on  some  portion  of  the  roof 
of  the  temple.  Josiah  demolished  both  of  these 
structures.  13.  the  high  places  .  .  .  the  right 
hand  of  the  mount  of  Corruption  [□\n'.i.n  nn] 
which  Solomon  .  .  .  had  builded— (see  on  1  Ki.  xi. 
7.)  The  mount  of  Olives  is  a  hilly  range  ou  the 
east  of  Jerusalem.  This  range  has  three  summits, 
of  which  the  central  one  is,  by  a  slight  change  [in 
n^na'Qn],  the  mount  of  Corruption,  so  called  from 
the  idol  temples  built  there ;  and  of  course  the  hill 
on  the  right  hand  denotes  the  southernmost  peak. 
(Barclay,  p.  65;  Osborne,  'Palestine,'  p.  107,  note; 
Bose.nmuller'' s  'Geography,'  i.,  p.  70).  Josiah  is 
said  not  to  have  destroyed,  but  only  defiled,  'the 
high  places  on  the  hill  of  Corruption.'  It  is  most 
probable  that  Hezekiah  had  long  before  de- 
molished the  idolatrous  temples  erected  there  by 
Solomon;  but  as  the  superstitious  people  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  spot  as  consecrated  ground, 
Josiah  defiled  it.  14.  filled  their  places  with 
the  bones  of  men.  Every  monument  of  idolatry 
in  his  dominions  he  in  like  manner  destroyed, 
and  the  places  where  they  stood  he  defiled  by 
strewing  them  with  dead  men's  bones.  The 
presence  of  a  dead  carcase  rendered  both  persons 
and  places  unclean  in  the  eyes  both  of  Jews  and 
heathens. 

15.  Moreover  the  altar  that  was  at  Beth-el, 
&c.  Not  satisfied  with  the  removal  of  every 
vestige  of  idolatry  from  bis  own  dominions,  this 
zealous  iconoclast  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  cities  of  Samaria  and  all  the  territory 
formerly  occupied  by  the  ten  tribes,  destroying 
the  altars  and  temples  of  the  high  places,  consign- 
ing the  Asherim  to  the  flames,  putting  to  death 
\v.  20,  nar,  he  sacrificed ;  Septuagint,  kSivaiacre 
(cf.  1  Ki.  xiii.  2)]  the  priests  of  the  high  places,  and 
showing  his  horror  at  idolatry  by  ransacking  the 
sepulchres  of  idolatrous  priests,  and  strewing  the 
burnt  ashes  of  their  bones  upon  the  altars  before 
he  demolished  them.  In  narrating  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  stern  iconoclast  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  the  sacred  historian  speaks  of  his  de- 
stroying 'all  the  houses  of  the  high  i)laces  which 
the  kings  of  Israel  had  made  to  provoke  the  Lord 
to  anger.'  Whether  Josiah  interfered  with  the 
sanctuaries  and  altars  which  the  heathen  colonists 
had  erected  to  their  idols  (see  ou  ch.  xvil  29-31), 
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we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  is  distinctly  affirmed 
that  his  zeal  as  a  theocratic  sovereign  was  specially 
directed  against  "the  high  places"  reared  and 
consecrated  by  Israelitish  monarchs  in  all  the 
Samaritan  cities,  as  being  indications  of  the  same 
spirit  of  disloyalty  to  Jehovah  which  the  policy 
of  Jeroboam  had  inaugurated  at  Beth-el  and  at 
Dan.  But  the  altar  at  Beth-el,  which  had  been 
sumptuously  and  elaborately  fitted  up  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  and  at  which  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  was  performed  with  a 
si)leudour  that  rivalled  or  surpassed  the  purer 
ritual  celebrated  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  special 
object  of  his  abhorrence,  both  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  his  own  kingdom  and  the  outrage 
which  its  establishment,  on  a  spot  hallowed  by 
the  memory  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  inflicted  on 
the  feelings  of  all  the  pious  in  Judah.  The  royal 
sanctuary  (Amos  vii.  13),  therefore,  with  its  altar, 
was  overturned,  and  its  huge  stones  scattered 
along  the  adjoining  ravines  (see  Stanley,  '  Sinai 
and  Palestine,'  p.  219).  The  question  naturally 
occurs.  Did  not  Josiah,  in  thus  purging  the  cities 
of  Samaria  of  all  idolatrous  relics,  transgress  the 
limits  of  his  proper  jurisdictiou?  Was  not  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  since  its  conquest  and  the 
deportation  of  its  people,  a  tributary  province  of 
Assyria?  And  must  not  the  proceedings  of  the 
king  of  Judah  within  that  territory  have  tended  to 
provoke  the  resentment  and  vengeance  of  the  Assy- 
rian monarch  as  an  insult  to  his  authoritj%  as  well 
as  daring  sacrilege  in  his  eyes  1  The  answer  is, 
that  Assyria  had  at  this  time  become  so  greatly 
reduced  by  internal  commotions  at  home,  and 
especially  by  the  invasion  and  ultimate  ascendency 
of  the  Scythians  in  the  region  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  as  to  have  neither  power  nor  leisure  to 
maintain  an  active  and  vigorous  superintendence 
of  its  distant  colonies.  For  twenty-eight  years, 
during  which  those  barbarians  rnaintaiued  their 
successful  usurpation,  the  political  connection 
between  Assyria  and  Palestine  was  virtually, 
though  not  actually,  dissolved ;  and  Josiah  was 
thus  left  at  liberty,  without  any  risk  of  molesta- 
tion or  challenge  from  the  Assyrian  ruler,  and 
without  any  detriment  to  his  possession,  to  carry 
out  his  thorough-going  reforms  by  demolishing 
the  altar  at  Beth-el,  as  well  as  by  extending 
his  measures  for  the  extermination  of  all  idola- 
trous edifices  and  symbols  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 
tribes  of  Israel  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan, 
that  altar  and .  .  .  brake  down  .  .  .  and  burned 
the  grove.  The  altar  and  high  place  of  Jeroboam 
(I  Ki.  xii.  28,  31),  with  the  Asherah  and  the 
worship   of   Astarte,    that   had   been  gradually 
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turned  himself,  he  spied  the  sepulchres  that  tcere  there  in  the  mount, 
and  sent,  and  took  the  bones  out  of  the  sepulchres,  and  burned  them 
upon  the  altar,  and  polluted  it,  according  to  the  -word  ''of  the  Lord, 

17  which  the  man  of  God  proclaimed,  who  proclaimed  these  words.  Then 
he  said,  What  title  is  that  that  I  see?  And  the  men  of  the  city  told 
him.  It  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  man  of  God,  which  came  from  Judah,  and 
proclaimed  these  things  that  thou  hast  done  against  the  altar  of  Beth-el, 

18  And  he  said.  Let  him  alone;  let  no  man  move  his  bones.  So  they 
let  his  bones  ^^ alone,  with  the  bones  of  the  prophet  that  came  out  of 
Samaria. 

19  And  all  the  bouses  also  of  the  high  places  that  were  '"in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  which  the  kings  of  Israel  had  made  to  provoke  the  LORD  to 
anger,  Josiah  took  away,  and  did  to  them  according  to  all  the  acts  that 

20  he  had  done  in  Beth-el.  And  he  ^^slew  all  the  priests  of  the  high  places 
that  tcere  there  upon  the  altars,  and  ^burned  men's  bones  upon  them, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

21  And  the  king  commanded  all  the  people,  saying,  ^Keep  the  passover 
unto  the  Lord  your  God,  'as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  this  covenant. 

clnsterecl  arouud  it,  he  razed,  and  consnmed  the 
fragments  iu  the  Hames.  16.  And  as  Josiah  turned 
himself,  he  spied  the  sepulchres  that  were  there 
in  the  mount.  'The  "mount,"  doubtless,  is  the 
same  as  the  "mountain,"  on  the  east  of  Beth- 
el, described  ia  the  history  of  Abraham.  The 
"sepulchres "  must  be  the  numerous  rock-hewn 
tombs  still  visible  in  the  whole  descent  from  that 
"  mountain  "  to  the  Wady  Suweinit.  In  one  of 
these,  though  we  know  not  which,  lay  side  by  side 
the  bones  of  the  two  prophets— the  aged  pro])het 
of  Bethel  and  his  brother  and  victim,  "the  man 
of  God  from  Judah  " — and  they  were  left  to  repose. 
From  that  time  tlie  desolation  foretold  by  Amos 
and  Hosea  (Hos.  iv.  15;  v.  8;  x.  5,  8;  Amos  v.  5) 
has  never  been  disturbed;  andBetb-el,  "the  house 
of  God,"  has  become  literally  Beth-aven,  "the 
house  of  nought  "  '  (Stanley,  'Sinai  and  Palestine,' 
p.  220).  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  &c. 
In  carrying  on  these  proceedings,  Josiah  was 
prompted  by  his  own  intense  hatred  of  idolatry. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  act  was  predicted 
326  years  before  his  birth,  and  his  name  also  was 
expressly  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  very  place 
where  it  should  be  done  (1  Ki.  xiii.  2).  17.  What 
title  is  that  that  I  see  ?  The  king's  attention,  it 
is  probable,  had  been  arrested  by  a  tombstone  more 
conspicuous  than  the  rest  around  it,  bearing  on  an 
inscription  the  name  of  him  that  lay  beneath ; 
and  this  prompted  his  curiosity  to  make  the  en- 
quiry. It  seems  probable  from  this  instance,  that 
epitaphs  were  inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  especially  those  which  were  placed 
in  proper  cemeteries.  The  title  or  inscription 
which  caught  the  eye  of  the  king  was,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  on  an  excavated  sepulchre  ;  but 
from  the  way  in  which  the  circumstance  is  re- 
corded, it  may  be  inferred  that  the  practice  of 
surmounting  a  tomb  with  an  epitaph  was  com- 
mon and  familiar.  It  was  followed  by  the  Jews 
in  the  mediaeval  times  ;  for  Buxtorf  has  preserved 
numerous  specimens  from  an  old  Jewish  cemetery 
of  Basle.  Here  is  a  sample  from  his  work,  — 'I 
have  set  this  stone  over  the  head  of  the  venerable 
Rabbi  Eliakim,  deceased.  God  grant  that  he 
may  rest  in  the  garden  of  Eden  with  all  the 
saints.  Amen,  amen.  Selah.'  the  men  of  the 
city— not  the  Assyrian  colonists,  for  they  could 
know  nothing  about  the  ancient  transactions  of 
the  place,  but  some  of  the  old  people  who  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  {Hengstenberg,  'On 
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Daniel,'  p.  146,  and  Trench,  'On  the  Parables,' 
p.  311,  note,  deny  that  any  of  the  Israelites  were 
left),  and  perhaps  the  tomb  itself  might  not  then 
have  been  discoverable,  through  the  effects  of 
time  and  neglect,  had  not  some  'Old  Mortality' 
garnished  the  sepulchre  of  the  righteous.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies  contained 
in  the  Bible.  It  may  appear  strange  and  unac- 
countable that  some  pious  and  devoted  king,  like 
JehoshaphatorHezekiah,liadnot,  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  bestowed  upon  his  son  the  name  of  Josiah 
[in^'JNi,  whom  Jehovah  heals],  and  thus  taken  a 
step  which,  to  a  sovereign  of  such  a  character,  must 
have  appeared  so  exceedingly  desirable — that  of 
overthrowing  the  establishment  of  the  calf-worship 
at  Beth-el,  and  vindicating  the  honour  of  Jehovah. 
Had  the  prediction  referred  to  the  entire  sup- 
l^ressiou  of  idolatrjr  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  its  reunion  with  that  of  Judah  iu  the 
common  celebration  of  national  worship  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  spirit  of  patriotism  would  assuredly  have 
kept  alive  the  remembi-ance  of  the  announcement 
both  in  the  court  and  throughout  the  country, 
making  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished 
tlie  favourite  and  distinguishing  policy  of  the  best 
kings.  But  the  demolition  of  the  single  altar  at 
Beth-el  was  too  limited  an  enterprise,  too  trivial 
an  act  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  a  Jewish  king, 
or  to  continue  a  subject  of  interest  in  the  councils 
of  his  cabinet;  and  hence  the  prophecy  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  comparative  neglect  or  oblivion. 
But  not  one  jot  nor  tiitle  of  the  Divine  word 
ever  fails  to  be  fulfilled.  God  chooses  his  own 
time,  as  well  as  his  own  instrument,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  His  providential  purposes ; 
and  although  no  king  of  Judah  before  Manasseh 
had  an  opportunity  of  passing  the  confines  of  his 
kingdom ;  although  Manasseh,  with  Amon,  had 
not  probably  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
phecy, and  was  influenced  solely  by  motives  of 
humble  penitence  and  devout  gratitude  for  his 
own  temporal  and  spiritual  deliverance  in  be- 
stowing the  name  of  Josiah  upon  his  grandson  ; 
he  was  unconsciously,  but  by  an  unseeu,  overrul- 
ing power,  led  to  do  what  verified  'the  word  of 
the  Lord  which  the  man  of  God  proclaimed  to 
Jeroboam,  regarding  the  overthrow  of  the  altar 
at  Beth-el.' 

21.  the  king  commanded ,  .  .  Keep  the  pass- 
over,  &c.  It  was  observed  with  great  solemnity, 
and  was  attended  not  only  by  his  own  subjects, 
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22  Surely  there  was  rot  holden  such  a  passover  from  the  days  of  the  judges 
that  judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  of  the 

23  kings  of  Judah ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah,  wherein  this 
passover  was  holden  to  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem. 

24  Moreover  "the  u'orJcers  with  familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards,  and  the 
^^  images,  and  the  idols,  and  all  the  abominations  that  were  spied  in  the 
land  of  Judah  and  in  Jerusalem,  did  Josiah  put  away,  that  he  might 
perform  the  words  of  *  the  law  ichich  icere  written  in  the  book  that  Hil- 

25  kiah  the  priest  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  '^like  unto  him  was 
there  no  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and 
with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might,  according  to  all  the  law  of 
Moses;  neither  after  him  arose  there  any  like  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  Lord  turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  his  great 
wrath,  wherewith  his  anger  was  kindled  against  Judah,  '^  because  of  all 
the  ^^provocations  that  Manasseh  had  provoked  him  withal.  And  the 
Lord  said,  I  will  remove  Judah  also  out  of  my  sight,  as  *I  have  removed 
Israel,  and  will  cast  off  this  city  Jerusalem  which  I  have  chosen,  and  the 
house  of  which  I  said,  -^My  name  shall  be  there. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Josiah,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ? 

In  his  da5^s  Pharaoh-nechoh  king  of  Egypt  went  up  against  the  king  of 
Assyi-ia  to  the  river  Euphrates:  and  king  Josiah  went  against  him;  and 

30  he  slew  him  ^at  Megiddo,  when  he  ^had  seen  him.  And  his  servants 
carried  him  in  a  chariot  dead  from  Megiddo,  and  brought  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchre.  And  the  people  of  the  land 
took  *  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  anointed  him,  and  made  him  king 
in  his  father's  stead. 

31  Jehoahaz  was  twenty  and  three  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign;  and 
he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.     And  his  mother's  name  icas 

32  ■^'Hamutal,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah.  And  he  did  that  u-hich 
teas  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  fathers  had 
done.  And  Pharaoh-nechoh  put  him  in  bands  at  ^'Riblah,  in  the 
land  of  Hamath,  ^^that  he  might  not  reign  in  Jerusalem;  and  ^"put 
the  land  to  a  tribute  of  an  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of 
gold. 

And  Pharaoh-nechoh  made  Eliakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  in  the  room 
of  Josiah  his  father,  and  ^turned  his  name  to  '"^Jehoiakim,  and  took 

35  Jehoahaz  away :  and  '^he  came  to  Egypt,  and  died  there.  And  Jehoiakim 
gave  the  silver  and  the  gold  to  Pharaoh;  but  he  taxed  the  land  to  give 
the  money  according  to  the  commandment  of  Pharaoh:  he  "exacted  the 
silver  and  the  gold  of  the  people  of  the  land,  of  every  one  according  to 
his  taxation,  to  give  it  unto  Pharaoh-nechoh. 

36  Jehoiakim  '^was  twenty  and  five  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and 
he  reigned  eleven  years  in  Jerusalem.     And   his   mother's   name  icas 

37  Zebudah,  the  daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Rumah.     And  he  did  that  ivhich 
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but  by  the  remnant  people  from  Israel  (see  on 
2  Chr.  xx.Kv.  1-19).  Many  of  the  Israelites  who 
were  at  Jerusalem  might  have  heard  of,  if  they 
did  not  hear,  the  law  read  by  Josiali.  It  is  prob- 
able that  they  might  even  have  got  a  copy  of  the 
law,  stimulated  as  they  were  to  the  better  ob- 
servance of  Jehovah's  worship  by  the  unusual 
and  solemn  transactions  at  Jerusalem. 

24.  Moreover  the  workers  with  familiar 
spirits — (see  on  Deut.  xviii.  11;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7.) 
and  the  wizards — (see  on  Lev.  xix.  31;  xx.  C,  27; 
Deut.  xviii.  11.)  and  the  images  [o'snnn,  the 
teraphim  (Gen,  xxxi.  34;  Judg.  xvii.  4;  Zech.  x. 
2:  Hos.  iii,  4)1— all  these  Josiah  exterminated. 
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26.  Notwithstanding  the  Lord  turned,  &c.  The 
national  reformation  which  Josiah  carried  on  was 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people  from  submission 
to  the  royal  will;  but  they  entertained  a  secret 
and  strong  hankering  after  the  suppressed  idola- 
tries. Though  outwardly  purified,  their  hearts 
were  not  right  towards  God,  as  ai)pears  from  many 
passages  of  the  prophetic  writings  :  their  thorough 
reform  was  hopeless  ;  and  God,  who  saw  no  sign 
of  genuine  repentance,  allowed  His  decree  (ch. 
xxi.  12-15)  for  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  to 
take  fatal  effect. 

29.  In  his  days  Pharaoh-nechoh— (see  2  Chr, 
XXXV.  20-27,  and  xxxvi.) 
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teas  evil  in  the  siglit  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  fathers  had 
done. 
24     IN  "his  days  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  came  up,  and  Jehoiaikim 
became  his  servant  three  years :  then  he  turned  and  rebelled  against  him. 

2  And  ^the  Lord  sent  against  him  bands  of  the  Chaldees,  and  bands  of  the 
Syrians,  and  bands  of  the  Moabites,  and  bands  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  sent  them  against  Judah  to  destroy  it,  '^according  to  the  word  of  the 

3  Lord,  which  he  spake  ^by  his  servants  the  prophets.  Surely  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  came  this  upon  Judah,  to  remove  them  out  of  his 

4  sight,  ''for  the  sins  of  Manasseh,  according  to  all  that  he  did;  and  *also 
for  the  innocent  blood  that  he  shed:  for  he  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent 
blood;  which -^ the  Lord  would  not  pardon. 

5  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoiakim,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they 

6  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Icings  of  Judah  ?  So 
^Jehoiakim  slept  with  his  fathers:  and  Jehoiachin  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead. 

7  And  ''the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land:  for 
Hhe  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river 
Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt. 

8  ^Jehoiachin  icas  eighteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign:;  and  he 
reigned  in  Jerusalem  three  months.     And  his  mother's  name  teas  Ne- 

9  hushta,  the  daughter  of  Elnathan  of  Jerusalem.  And  he  did  that  ichich 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  father  had 
done. 
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CHAP.  XXIV.  1-7.— Jehoiakim  procures  his 
OWN  Ruin. 

1.  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  name  as  written  on 
the  monuments  is  Nabukudurri-nzur,  and  signifies, 
according  to  *S77-  H.  Eawlinnon,  '  Nebo  protects  the 
youth ;'  according  to  Dr.  Hinctcs,  '^Jebo  has  formed 
a  warrior.'  He  was  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  the 
founder  of  the  Chaldee  monarchy.  The  rulers 
who  are  entitled  'kings  of  Babylon '  belong  to  two 
different  periods,  separated  by  the  interval  of 
nearly  seven  centuries.  The  first  period  was  co- 
eval with  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  in 
the  twentieth  century  B.C.,  and  terminated  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth.  After  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  Nineveh  rose  to  be  the  metroiwlis  of  the 
great  Assyrian  empire  ;  and  Babylon  being  only  a 
l^rovinciai  capital,  the  Assyrian  kings  never 
assumed  to  themselves,  nor  permitted  any  one  to 
appropriate,  the  title  of  king  of  Babylon.  But 
on  the  decline  and  fall  of  Nineveh,  Babylon 
recovered  its  metropolitan  prs-eminence,  and  the 
kings  of  Assyria  again  called  themselves  'kings  of 
Babylon.'  This  iuvasion  took  place  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim's,  and  the  first  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's, reign  (Jer.  xxv.  1 :  cf.  xlvi.  2).  The  young 
king  of  Assyria  being  probably  detained  at  home 
on  account  of  his  father's  demise,  despatched, 
along  with  the  Chaldean  troops  on  his  border,  an 
army  composed  of  the  tributary  nations  that  were 
contiguous  to  Judea,  to  chastise  Jehoiakim's  revolt 
from  his  yoke.  But  this  hostile  band  was  only 
an  instrument  in  executing  the  Divine  judgment 
(v.  2)  denounced  by  the  prophets  against  Judah 
for  the  sins  of  the  people  ;  and  hence,  though 
marching  by  the  orders  of  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
they  are  described  as  sent  by  the  Lord,  v.  3.  2. 
the  Lord  sent  against  Mm  bands  of  the  Chaldees 
[D'liy?].  This  is  either  a  new  race  or  the  same 
people  under  a  different  name  who  supplanted 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  They  appear 
in  Scripture  in  three  different  states,— .^rs^,  as 
nomad  tribes  (Job  i.  17 ;  Jer.  xl.  10) ;  secondly,  as 
a  priestly  caste,  men  of  science  so-called,  such  as 
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astrology  and  divination  (Dan.  ii.) ;  and  thirdh/, 
they  appear  as  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  is  called  "  king  of  the  Chal- 
dees,"  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  17 :  cf.  Dan.  ix.  1 ;  Hab.  i.  6 
[Septuagint,  x«'\^'"o']..  From  other  notices  in  the 
sacred  history  (Gen.  xi.  28;  xv.  7),  it  would  appear 
that  they  inhabited  a  district  north  of  Babylon  ; 
while  several  classical  writers  assign  their  locality 
to  the  south-western  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire 
— a  district  now  known  as  Irak  ul  Arahy.  After- 
wards the  name  Chaldea  was  used  as  synonymous 
with  Mesopotamia. 

6.  Jehoiakim  slept  with  his  fathers.  This 
phraseology  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
he  died,  for  he  was  not  buried  with  his  royal 
ancestors ;  and  whether  he  fell  in  battle,  or  his 
body  was  subjected  to  posthumous  insults,  he  v.'as, 
according  to  the  prediction,  Jer.  xxii.  19,  not  hon- 
oured with  the  rites  of  sepulture  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
30).  Jehoiachin  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
The  very  brief  reign  of  this  prince,  which  lasted 
only  three  months,  during  which  he  was  a  humble 
vassal  of  the  Assyrians,  is  scarcely  deserving  to 
be  taken  into  account,  and  therefore  is  no  way 
contradictory  to  the  prophetic  menace  denounced 
against  his  father  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30). 

7.  the  king  of  Egypt—;,  e,.,  Pharaoh-nechoh.  for 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  king  of  Egsrpt.  He  was  defeated 
at  Carchemish  by  the  forces  of  the  young  king 
Nebuchadaezzar,  who  wrested  from  him  all  his 
acquisitions  both  in  Northern  and  Southern  Syria 
(see  Rawlinsoiis  '  Herodotus,'  ii.,  p.  247). 

8.  9. — Jehoiachin  succeeds  him. 

8.  Jehoiachin— j.  e.,  God  appointed ;  contracted 
into  Jeconiah  and  Coniah  (Jer.  xxii.  24).  eighteen 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign.  At  the  age 
of  eight  his  father  took  him  into  partnership  in 
the  government  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  9).  He  began  to 
reign  alone  at  eighteen.  9.  he  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Untaught  by 
experience,  and  deaf  to  the  prophetic  warnings,  he 
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of  Zedekiah. 


10  At  •'that  time  the  servants  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  came 

11  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  the  city  ^was  besieged.  And  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon  came  against  the  city,  and  his  servants  did  besiege  it. 

12  And  *Jehoiachin  the  king  of  Judah  went  out  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he, 
and  his  mother,  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes,  and  his  ^officers:  'and 

13  the  king  of  Babylon  "'took  him  "in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  And 
"he  carried  out  thence  all  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  ^cut  in  pieces  all  the  vessels  of  gold 
which  Solomon  king  of  Israel  had  made  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  *as 

14  the  Lord  had  said.  And  '"he  carried  away  all  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
princes,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  even  ten  thousand  captives, 
and  all  "the  craftsmen  and  smiths:  none  remained,  save  'the  poorest  sort 
of  the  people  of  the  land, 

1 5  And  "he  carried  away  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon,  and  the  king's  mother,  and 
the  king's  wives,  and  his  ^officers,  and  the  mighty  of  the  land;  those 

16  carried  he  into  captivity  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon.  And  ^all  the 
men  of  might,  even  seven  thousand,  and  craftsmen  and  smiths  a  thou- 
sand, all  that  were  strong  and  apt  for  war,  even  them  the  king  of  Babylon 

17  brought  captive  to  Babylon.  And  "'the  king  of  Babylon  made  "^Matta- 
uiah  his  father's  brother  king  in  his  stead,  and  ^changed  his  name  to 
Zedekiah. 

18  Zedekiah  "was  twenty  and  one  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign;  and 
he  reigned  eleven  years   in  Jerusalem.     And  his  mother's   name  loas 

19  "Hamutal,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah.  And  he  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  Jehoiakim  had 

20  done.  For  *  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem 
and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  ''Zedekiah 
rebelled  against  the  king  of  Babylon. 
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inirsued  the  evil  courses  which  had  brought  so 
many  disasters  iinou  tlie  royal  family  as  well  as 
the  jjcople  of  Judah.  This  bad  character  is  figura- 
tively but  strongly  depicted,  Ezek.  xix.  5-7. 

10-16. — Jerusalem  taken. 

10.  At  that  time— within  three  months  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne;  it  was  the  spring  of 
the  year  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10) ;  so  early  did  he  indicate 
a  feeling  hostile  to  the  interests  of  his  Assyrian 
liege-lord,  by  forming  a  league  with  Egyjit.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar sent  his  generals  to  besiege  Jerusalem, 
as  Jeremiah  had  foretold  (xxii.  IS ;  xxiv.  30),  and 
soon  after  followed  in  person.  Couviuced  of  the 
hopelessness  of  making  any  effectual  resistance, 
Jehoiachin,  going  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
surrendered  {v.  12),  in  the  expectation,  probably, 
of  being  allowed  to  retain  his  throne  as  a  vassal 
of  the  Assyrian  empire.  But  Nebuchadnezzar's 
clemency  towards  the  kings  of  Judah  was  now 
exhausted  ;  so  that  Jehoiachin  was  sent  as  a  cap- 
tive to  Babylon,  according  to  Jeremiah's  pi-edictiou 
(xxii.  24),  accompanied  by  the  queen -mother 
(the  same  who  had  held  that  dignity  under  Jeho- 
ahaz,  ch.  xxiii.  31),  his  generals,  and  officers.  This 
happened  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign,  computing  from  the  time  when  he  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  government. 
Those  that  were  left  consisted  chiefly  of  the  poorer 
8ort  of  people  and  the  unskilled  workmen.  The 
palace  and  the  temple  were  ransacked.  The  smaller 
goldeu  vessels  had  been  taken  ou  the  first  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  and  placed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  temple  of  his  god,  as  tokens  of  victory,  and  used 
by  Belshazzar  at  his  impious  feast,  for  the  purpose 
of  rewarding  his  army  with  these  trophies,  amongst 
which  were  probably  the  golden  candlesticks,  ark, 
&c.  (cf.  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  7;  Dan.  i.  2).  Now  the  gold 
plating  was  torn  off  all  the  larger  temple  furniture. 
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13.  as  the  Lord  had  said— (cf.  ch.  xx.  17 ;  Isa. 
xxxix.  6  ;  Jer.  xv.  13;  xvii.  3.)  The  elite  of  the 
nation  for  rank,  usefulness,  and  moral  worth,  all 
who  might  be  useful  in  Babylon  or  dangerous  in 
Palestine,  were  carried  off  to  Babylon,  to  the 
number  of  10,000  (v.  14).  These  are  specified,  vv.  15, 
16, — Warriors,  7,000 ;  craftsmen  and  smiths,  1,0(X) ; 
king's  wives,  officers,  and  jirinces,  also  priests 
and  prophets  (Jer.  xxix.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  13),  2,000— 
equal  to  10,000  captives  in  all.  This  was  the  second 
deportation  from  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchaduez- 
zar.  14.  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths  [tJ>nrin~''3 
n-i.'DEni]— all  the  artizans  and  forgers  of  arms. 

17-20. — Zedekiah's  Evil  Reign. 

17.  Mattaniah  his  father's  brother  king  in  his 
stead.  Adhering  to  his  former  yiolicy  of  main- 
taining a  show  of  monarchy,  Nebuchadnezzar 
.ippointcd  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Josiah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  15),  full  brother  of  Jehoahaz,  and  uncle 
of  the  captive  Jehoiachin.  But  according  to  the 
custom  of  conquerors,  who  changed  the  names  of 
the  great  men  they  took  captive  in  war,  in  token 
of  their  supremacy,  lie  gave  him  the  new  name  of 
Zedekiah— i.  e.,  'The  righteousness  of  God.'  This 
being  a  purely  Hebrew  name,  it  seems  that  he 
allowed  the  puppet  king  to  choose  his  own  name, 
which  was  confirmed.  His  heart  towards  God 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Jehoiakim,  impenitent 
and  heedless  of  God's  word.  20.  through  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  he  .  .  .  cast  them  out  from 
his  presence— i.  e.,  in  the  course  of  God's  righ- 
teous providence  his  policy  as  king  would  prove 
ruinous  to  his  country.  Zedekiah  rebelled.  In- 
stigated by  ambassadors  from  the  neighbouring 
states,  who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  (cf.  Jer.  xvii.  3  with  xxviii.  1), 
and  at  the  same  time  get  him  to  joiu  them  iu  a 
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AND  it  came  to  pass  "in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  tenth 
month,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  that  Nebucliadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  came,  he,  and  all  his  host;  against  Jernsalem,  and  pitched 

2  against  it;  and  they  built  forts  against  it  round  about.     And  the  city 

3  ^\^as  besieged  unto  the  eleventh  year  of  king  Zedekiah.  And  on  the  ninth 
day  of  t\\Q  fourth  month  the  famine  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  there  was 

4  no  bread  for  the  people  of  the  land.  And  the  city  was  broken  up,  and 
all  the  men  of  war  fled  by  night  by  the  way  of  the  gate  between  two 
walls,  which  is  by  the  king's  garden ;  (now  the  Chaldees  icere  against  the 

5  city  round  about;)  and  ^the  king  went  the  way  toward  the  plain.  _  And 
the  army  of  the  Chaldees  pursued  after  the  king,  and  overtook  him  in  the 

6  plains  of  Jericho:  and  all  his  army  were  scattered  from  him.  So  they 
took  the  king,  and  brought  him  up  to  the  king  of  Babylon  "to  Eiblah; 

7  and  they  ^gave  judgment  upon  him.  And  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah 
before  his  eyes,  and  ^put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon. 
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commou  league  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke. 
Though  warned  by  Jeremiah  against  this  step, 
the  infatuated  and  perjured  (Ezek.  xvii.  13)  Zede- 
kiah persisted  in  his  revolt,  by  forming  an  alliance 
with  Pharaob-hophra— f.  e.,  Apries,  grandson  of 
Nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  most  energetic  and 
successful  monarch  of  that  kingdom  since  Psam- 
meticus. 

CHAP.  XXV.  1-3.  —  Jerusalem  again  be- 
sieged. 

1.  Nebuchadnezzar  .  .  .  came  .  .  .  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  pitched  against  it.  Incensed  by  the 
revolt  of  ZedekiaJi,  the  Assyrian  despot  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  perfidious  and 
inconstant  monarchy  of  Judah.  This  chapter 
narrates  his  third  and  last  invasion,  which  he 
conducted  in  person  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
army,  levied  out  of  all  the  tributary  nations  under 
his  sway.  Having  overrun  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country,  and  taken  ahnost  ail  the  fenced  cities 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  he  marched  direct  to  Jerusalem  to 
invest  it.  The  date  of  the  beginning  as  well  as  of 
the  end  of  the  siege  is  here  carefully  marked  (cf. 
Ezek.  xxvi.  1 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  1 ;  lii.  4-6) ;  from  which 
it  appears  that,  with  a  brief  interruption  caused 
by  Nebuchadnezzar's  marching  to  oppose  the 
Egyptians  who  were  coming  to  its  relief,  but  who 
retreated  without  fighting  (see  an  account;  of  the 
war  of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  him  ia  revenge 
for  his  seducing  Zedekiah  from  his  allegiance  to 
Babylon,  Wilkinson  in  Bawlinson's  'Herodotus,' 
ii.,  p.  386),  the  siege  lasted  a  year  and  a  half.  So 
long  a  resistance  was  owing,  not  to  the  superior 
skill  and  valour  of  the  Jewish  soldiers,  but  to  the 
strength  of  the  city  fortifications,  on  which  the 
king  too  confidently  relied,  (cf..  Jen  xxi;  xxxvii.; 
xxxviii. )  pitched  against  it ;  and  .  .  .  built  forts 
— ^^rather,  perhaps,  drew  lines  of  circumvallation, 
■with  a  ditch  to  jirevent  any  going  out  of  the  city. 
On  this  rampart  was  erected  his  military  engines 
for  throwing  missiles  into  the  city.  3.  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  the  famine  pre- 
vailed. In  consequence  of  the  close  and  pro- 
tracted blockade,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
dreadful  extremities;  and,  under  the  maddening 
intiueuce  of  hunger,  the  most  inhuman  atrocities 
■were  perpetrated  (Lam.  ii.  20,22;  iv.  9,  10;  Ezek. 
V.  10).  This  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
denunciations  threatened  on  the  apostasy  of  the 
chosen  people  (Lev.  xxvi.  29 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  53-57 ; 
Jer.  XV.  2 ;  xxvii.  13 ;  Ezek.  iv*  16). 

4-30.— Zedekiah  taken. 

4.  the  city  was  broken  up^.  e.,  a  breach  ■was 
effected,  as  we  are  elsewhera  informed,  in  a  part 
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of  the  wall  belonging  to  the  lower  city  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5;  xxxiii.  14).  the  gate  between  two 
walls,  which  is  by  the  king's  garden.  The  king's 
garden  was  (Neb.  iii.  15)  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam — 
i.  e.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  and  extended 
thence  to  the  defile  in  which  En-rogel  is  situated. 
A  trace  of  the  outermost  of  these  two  walls 
appears  to  be  still  extant  in  the  rude  pathway 
which  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  on  a 
mouud  hard  by  the  old  mulberry  tree  which 
marks  the  traditional  spot  of  Isaiah's  martyrdom 
{RohinsorCs  '  Biblical  Researches,'  p.  388 ;  Bar- 
clay's 'City  of  the  Great  King,'  p.  92;  Porter's 
'Handbook,'  pp.  94,  95;  Steivart's  'Tent  and 
Khan,'  p.  271).  It  is  probable  that  the  besiegers 
had  overlooked  this  pass,  the  king  went  .  .  . 
toward  the  plain — i.  e.,  the  Ghor,  or  valley  of 
Jordan,  estimated  at  live  hours'  distance  from 
Jerusalem-.  The  itlain  near  Jericho  is  about 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  broad.  6.  they  took  the 
king,  and  brought  him  ...  to  Eiblah.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having  gone  from  the  siege  to  oppose 
the  auxiliary  forces  of  Pharaoh-hophra,  left  his 
generals  to  carry  on  the  blockade,  he  himself  not 
returning  to  the  scene  of  action,  but  taking  up 
his  station  at  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  near 
the  'entering  in  of  Hamath,'  under  the  northern 
extremity  of  Anti-Lebanon  {Porter's  '  Damasciis,' 
ii.,  p.  336)  (ch.  xxiii.  33).  gave  judgment  upon 
him — they,  i.e.,  the  council  (Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13; 
Dan.  yi.  7,  8,  12),  regarding  him  as  a  seditious  and 
rebellious  vassal,  condemned  him  for  violating  his 
oath,  and  neglecting  the  announcement  of  the 
Divine  will  as  made  known  to  him  by.  Jeremiah 
(cf.  Jer.  xxxii.^5  ;  xxxiv.  2;  xxxviii.  17).  His  sons 
and  the  nobles  who  had  joined  in  his  flight  were 
slain  before  his  eyes  (Jer.  xxxix.  6;  lii.-  10).  In 
conformity  with  Eastern  notions,  which  consider 
a  blind  man  incapable  of  ruling,  his  eyes  were  put 
out,  an  operation  frequently  performed  on  young 
princes  whom  it  is  wished  to  deprive  of  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne,  and  which  is  done  in 
Persia  by  a  red-hot  iron  held  close  to  the  eyes,  so 
as  to  dry  up  the  humours,  but  in  Assyria  and 
Babylon  by  the  point  of  a  spear,  wielded  by  the 
king,  on  the  captive  monarch  stooping  on  his 
knees  before  his  conqueror  to  be  blinded  (' Nine- 
veh and  its  Remains,'  ii.,  p.  .376).  It  would  be  in 
this  latter  way  that  Zedekiah's  eyes  were  put  out; 
and  afterwards,  being  put  in  chains  (cf.  Judg.  xvi. 
21;  Ps.  cxlix.  8),  he  was  carried  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  Babylon  (Jer.  lii.  11),  which,  though 
he  came  to  it,  as  Ezekiel  had  foretold,  he  did  not 
see  (Jer.  xxxii,  5 ;  Ezek,  xii.  IS-j  xvii.  16), 
2a 
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8  And  in  the  fifth  month,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
''the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  came 
Nebuzar-adan,  ^captain  of  the  guard,  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 

9  unto  Jerusalem:  and  ^he  burnt  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and-^the  king's 
house,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  every  great  mans  house 

10  burnt  he  with  fire.  And  all  the  army  of  the  Chaldees,  that  were  with 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  ^ brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  round 

11  about.  Now  ''the  rest  of  the  people  that  tvere  left  in  the  city,  and  the 
*  fugitives  that  fell  away  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  with  the  remnant  of  the 

12  multitude,  did  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  carry  away.  But 
the  captain  of  the  guard  'left  of  the  poor  of  the  land  to  be  vinedressers 
and  husbandmen. 

13  And  •^the  pillars  of  ^' brass  that  were  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
bases,  and  the  brasen  sea,  that  was  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  did  the 

14  Chaldees  break  in  pieces,  and  carried  the  brass  of  them  to  Babylon.  And 
'the  pots,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  snuffers,  and  the  spoons,  and  all  the 

15  vessels  of  brass  wherewith  they  ministered,  took  they  away.  And  the 
fire-pans,  and  the  bowls,  and  such  "Hhings  as  were  of  gold,  in  gold,  and 

16  of  silver,  in  silver,  the  captain  of  the  guard  took  away.  The  two  pillars, 
^one  sea,  and  the  bases  which  Solomon  had  made  for  the  house  of  the 

17  Lord;  the  brass  of  all  these  vessels  was  without  weight.  The  height  of 
the  one  pillar  teas  eighteen  cubits,  and  the  chapiter  upon  it  if«5  brass; 
and  the  height  of  the  chapiter  three  cubits;  and  the  wreathen  work,  and 
pomegranates  upon  tlie  chapiter  round  about,  all  of  brass:  and  like  unto 
these  had  the  second  pillar  with  wreathen  work. 
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8.  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  .  .  .  came 
Nebuzar-adan— (cf.  Jer.  lii.  12.)  In  attempting  to 
reconcile  these  two  passages,  it  must  be  supposed 
either  that,  though  he  had  set  out  on  the  seventh, 
he  did  not  arrive  in  Jerusalem  till  the  tenth,  or 
that  he  did  not  put  his  orders  in  execution  till 
that  day.  9.  he  burnt  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
The  substructures  of  Solomon's  temple  have  been 
discovered.  The  stones  are  of  large  size,  such  as 
are  peculiar  to  Judea  (and  Assyria),  and  have  the 
Jewish  style  of  cut.  The  masonry  is  believed  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (Robinson's  '  Bibli- 
cal Researches,' i.,  p.  426;  'Jewish  Intelligence,' 
December,  1857,  pp.  373,  374).  and  the  kings 
house.  On  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  King 
Herod  the  Great's  palace  stood  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Judah,  which  was  destroyed 
when  the  Jews  were  driven  into  captivity.  His 
office  as  captain  of  the  guard  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3(5 ; 
xxxix.  1)  called  him  to  execute  the  awards  of  jus- 
tice on  criminals ;  and  hence,  although  not  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix.  13),  Nebuzar- 
adan  was  despatched  to  raze  the  city,  to  plunder 
the  temple,  to  lay  both  in  ruins,  demolish  the 
fortifications,  and  transport  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon. 

13.  the  pillars  of  brass  that  were  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord— (cf.  Jer.  lii.  19,  20.)  'The  large 
bronze  altar  is  not  mentioned.  Whether  the  gold 
used  in  overlaying  the  house,  and  in  making  up 
the  furniture  of  the  temple,  w.as  all  removed 
previous  to  this,  is  not  certain; 'but  from  what  is 
stated,  it  would  appear  thafcmuch  gold  remained. 
The  removing  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of  metal  to 
Babylon  must  have  been  a  formidable  under- 
taking, and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  thus  to 
trace  great  and  precious  relics.  The  sacred  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  were  preserved  from  destruction, 
and  carried  by  the  Assyrians  to  Babylon,  who 
placed  them  in  the  temple  of  their  idols.  But  iu 
a  very  few  years  after  the  removal  of  the  gold, 
silver,  and  brass  from  the  temple. in- Jerusaleio.,. 


Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  gold 
in  the  plain  of  Dura  (Dan.  iii.  1).  This  took  place 
in  so  short  a  time  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  as 
to  suggest  that  the  image  was  likely  to  have  been 
made  from  the  metal  removed  from  the  city.  The 
siege  had  been  a  formidable  undertaking,  and  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  memorial  being 
erected.  And  this  image  set  up  in  Dura  was  iu 
all  probability  iu  commemoration  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  —  the  defeat  of  the  Jews'  (Napier's 
'Ancient  Workers  in  Metal,'  p.  120).  We  have 
no  information  given  us  respecting  the  fate  of  the 
tabernacle  or  of  the  ark.  Supposing  the  latter  to 
have  been  captured  and  transported  to  Babylon 
along  with  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  sacred 
place,  some  surprise  may  be  felt  that,  while 
detained  in  a  heathen  country,  its  stay  was  not 
marked  by  Babylonish  emerods  or  by  some  Chal- 
dean stricken  for  laying  hands  on  it,  or  by  the 
undirected  march  of  milch-kiue  conveying  it  back 
to  the  holy  land.  The  circumstances  were  dif- 
ferent then  from  what  they  were  at  the  time  of 
the  captivity.  In  the  early  period,  the  national 
covenant  was  iu  force,  and  Jehovah  honoured  the 
symbols  of  His  presence  placed  amongst  His 
people.  In  the  latter,  the  national  covenant 
had  been  completely  broken  by  the  apostasy  of 
successive  kings  and  the  vast  majority  of  their 
sidjjects  iu  Judah,  and  the  Lord  was  no  longer 
bound  to  preserve  or  to  honour  the  symbolic  pledge 
of  it.  But  the  truth  is,tksre  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ark  was  not  amongst  the  spoils  of  the 
temple  carried  to  Babylon ;  for  undoubtedly  the 
removal  or  destruction  of  an  object  so  profoundly 
venerated  would  have  been  duly  chronicled  in  the 
annals  of  the  sacred  historians.  Perhaps  it  may 
have  been  hid  by  some  pious  priests,  in  anticipation 
of  a  disastrous  outrage  on  the  temple,  as  was  done 
with  other  sacred  treasures  of  that  edifice.  For 
.Jewish  tradition  reports,  with  much  probability, 
that  Jeremiah,  who  had  long  before  predicted  that 
catastrophe,  who  was  always  distinguished  for  his' 
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And  ''the  captain  of  the  guard  took  Seraiah  "the  chief  priest,  and 
^Zephaniah  the  second  priest,  and  the  three  keepers  of  the  ^door:  and 
out  of  the  city  he  took  an  '^officer  that  was  set  over  the  men  of  war,  and 
^five  men  of  them  that  ^were  in  the  king's  presence,  which  were  found  in 
the  city,  and  the  ^principal  scribe  of  the  host,  which  mustered  the  people 
of  the  land,  and  threescore  men  of  the  people  of  the  land  that  were  found 

the  city:  and  Nebuzar-adan,  captaiii^^of  the  guard,  took  these,  and 


m 


22 
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brought  them  to  the  king  of  Babylon  to  Riblah :  and  the  king  of  Babylon 
smote  them,  and  slew  them  at  Riblah  in  the  laud  of  Hamath.  '^So  Judah 
was  carried  away  out  of  their  land. 

And  'as  for  the  people  that  remained  in  the  land  of  Judah,  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  had  left,  even  over  them  he  made 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  ruler. 

And  when  all  the  captains  of  the  armies,  they  and  their  men,  heard 
that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  Gedaliah  governor,  there  came  to 
Gedaliah  to  Mizpah,  even  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  and  Johanau  the 
son  of  Careah,  and  Seraiah  the  son  of  Tanhumeth  the  Netophathite,  and 

24  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  a  Maachathite,  they  and  their  men.  And  Gedaliah 
sware  to  them,  and  to  their  men,  and  said  unto  them,  'Fear  not  to  be 
the  servants  of  the  Chaldees:  dwell  in  the  land,  and  serve  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  you. 

25  But  "it  came  to  pass  in  the  seventh  month,  that  Ishmael  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  ^'^  royal,  came,  and  ten  men 
with  him,  and  smote  Gedaliah,  that  he  died,  and  the  Jews  and  the 

26  Chaldees  that  were  with  him  at  Mizpah.  And  all  the  people,  both  small 
and  great,  and  the  captains  of  the  armies,  arose,  and  '"came  to  Egypt;  for 
they  were  afraid  of  the  Chaldees. 

27  And  ^it  came  to  pass  in  the  seven  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  captivity 
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attachment  to  the  law,  and  who,  as  a  priest  and  a 
prophet,  lay  under  double  responsibility  to  watch 
over  its  safety,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  re- 
moving the  standard  copy  of  the  sacred  books 
belonging  to  the  temple  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
flame  which  consumed  the  holy  house. 

18.  the  captain  of  the  guard  took  Seraiah  the 
chief  priest,  and  Zephaniah  the  second  priest. 
The  most  eminent  inhabitants  were  taken  to  the 
king  at  Eiblah  (v.  21),  and  executed,  as  instigators 
and  abettors  of  the  rebellion,  or  otherwise  obnoxious 
to  the  Assyrian  government.  In  their  number 
were  Seraiah,  the  high  priest,  grandfather  of  Ezra 
(Ezra  vii.  1),  his  sagan  or  deputy,  a  priest  of  the 
second  order  (Jer.  xxi.  2;  xxix.  25,  29;  xxxvii.  3). 
the  three  keepers  of  the  door— not  mere  porters, 
but  officers  of  high  trust  among  the  Levites  (ch. 
xxii.  4;  1  Chr.  ix.  26).  19.  five  men  of  them  that 
were  in  the  king's  presence— i.e.,  who  belonged 
to  the  royal  retinue :  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
five  at  first,  and  that  other  two  were  found  after- 
wards (Jer.  lii.  25).  and  the  principal  scribe  of 
the  host.  There  were  two  army  registrars,  whose 
figures  are  seen  in  almost  every  bas-relief,  writing 
down  the  various  objects  brought  to  tliem  by  the 
victorious  warriors, — the  headg  of  the  slain,  the 
prisoners,  cattle,  sheep,  furniture,  and  vessels  of 
metal  ('Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  633).  21.  So 
Judah  was  carried  away  out  of  their  land.  '  In 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  state,  this  great  truth  is 
clearly  and  powerfully  impressed,  that  as  "righ- 
teousness exalteth  a  nation,  so  sin  is  the  reproach 
of  any  people"  (Prov.  xiv.  34)— a  lesson  which,  but 
for  the  immediate  and  extraordinary  proyidence 
displayed  in  this  awful  dispensation,  cou],d  never 
have  been  so  forcibly  inculcated,  or  so  clearly 
understood'  (Graves,  'Lectures  on  the  Pi^r  Last 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch,'  ii.,  p,  230). 
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22.  Nebuchadnezzar  .  .  .  made  Gedaliah  .  .  . 
ruler.  The  people  permitted  to  remain  were, 
besides  the  king  s  daughters,  a  few  court  attend- 
ants and  others  (Jer.  xl.  7),  too  insignificant  to  be 
removed— only  the  peasantry  who  could  till  the 
land  and  dress  the  vineyards.  Gedaliah  was  Jere- 
miah's friend  (Jer.  xxvi.  24),  and  having,  by  the 
prophet's  counsel,  probably  lied  frorn  the  city  as 
abandoned  of  God,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
conqueror  (Jer.  xxxviii.  2,  17),  and  being  ijromoted 
to  the  government  of  Judea,  fixed  his  provincial 
court  at  Mizpah.  He  was  well  qualified  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  of  ruling  at  such  a  crisis. 
Many  of  the  fugitive  Jews,  as  well  as  the  soldiers 
of  Zedekiah  who  had  accompanied  the  king  in  his 
flight  to  the  plains  of  Jericho,  left  their  retreats 
(Jer.  xl.  11,  12),  and  flocked  around  the  governor, 
who,  having  counselled  theni  to  submit,  promised 
them,  on  complying  with  this  condition,  security 
on  oath,  that  they  would  retain  their  posses- 
eions  and  enjoy  the  produce  of  their  land  (Jer. 
xl.  9). 

25.  Ishmael  ...  of  the  seed  royal,  came.  He 
had  found  refuge  with  Baalis,  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, and  he  returned  with  r,  bad  design,  being 
either  instigated  by  envy  of  a  governor  not 
descended  from  the  house  of  David,  or  bribed 
by  Baalis  to  murder  Gedaliah.  The  generous 
governor,  though  apprised  of  his  intentions, 
refused  to  credit  the  report,  much  less  to  sanction 
the  proposal  made  by  an  attached  friend  to  cut 
off  Ishmael.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  was 
murdered  by  this  same  Ishmael,  when  entertaining 
him  in  his  own  house  (Jer.  xli,  1).  26.  came  to 
Egypt— in  spite  of  Jeremiah's  dissuasions  (Jer. 
xliii,  7,  8),  and  settled  in  various  cities  of  tJiat 
country  (Jer.  xliv.  1),  ^  ^.  ♦•^♦„ 

g7,  sey^n  ?ind  tJ^tieth  yeax  of  t&e  captivity 
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taken  from  prison. 


of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  the  seven  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  month,  that  Evil-merodach  king  of  Babylon,  in  the 
year  that  he  began  to  reign,  did  "^lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin  king  of 

28  Judah  out  of  prison;  and  he  spake  ^^ kindly  to  him,  and  set  his  throne 

29  above  the  throne  of  ^the  kings  that  were  with  him  in  Babylon;  and 
^changed  his  prison  garments:  and  he  did  "eat  bread  continually  before 

30  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.     And  his  allowance  was  a  continual  allowance 
given  him  of  the  king,  a  daily  rate  for  every  day,  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
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of  JehoiacWn  —  corresponding  with  the  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  death,  and  his  son  Evil-mero- 
dach's  ascension  to  the  throne.  Evil-merodacli .  .  . 
did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin.  28.  And  he 
spake  kindly — gave  him  liberty  upon  parole. 
Jehoiachin  had  continued  a  state-prisoner  for 
thirty-seven  years  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  amongst  the  many  causes  of 
grief  and  of  mortification  ta  the  feelings  of  the 
captive  Jews,  perhaps  there  was  no  circumstance 
more  humiliating  than  the  fact,  conscious  to  all  of 
them,  that  one  native  sovereign  was  a  miserable 
tenant,  in  prison  garments,  in  one  of  the  dungeons 
of  Babylon,  and  that  there,  too,  their  last  sove- 
reign was  immured  so  long  as  he  lived— the  eye- 
less Zedekiah  in  chains  (cf.  Jer.  xxxix.  7).  The 
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kindly  feeling  which  subsisted  between  the  young 
king  of  Babylon  and  Jehoiachin  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  a  familiar  acquaintance  formed  in 
prison,  in  which  Evil-merodach  had  lain  till  hia 
father's  death,  on  account  of  some  malversation 
while  acting  as  regent  during  Nebuchadnezzar's 
seven  years'  illness  (Dan.  iv.  32,  33).  But  doubt- 
less the  improvement  in  Jehoiachin's  condition  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  overruling  providence  and  grace 
of  Him  who  still  cherished  purposes  of  love  to  the 
house  of  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  14,  15).  29.  he  did  eat 
bread  continually  before  Mm— j.  e.,  according  to 
an  ancient  usage  in  Eastern  courts,  had  a  seat  at 
the  royal  table  on  great  days,  and  had  a  stated 
provision  granted  him  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
exiled  court. 


THE 


EIEST   BOOK   or    THE    CHEOlSriCLES. 


1    A  DAM,  "Sheth,  Enosh,  Kenan,  Mahalaleel,  Jered,  *  Henoch,  Methu- 

4  J\.     selah,  Laraecb,  Noah,  Shorn,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 

5  The  "sons  of  Japheth;  Gomer,  and  Magog,  and  Madai,  and  Javan,  and 

6  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  and  Tiras.     And  the  sons  of  Gomer;  Ashcheuaz, 

7  and  ^Riphath,  and  Togarmah.     And  the  sons  of  Javan;  Elishah,  and 
Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  ^Dodanim. 

8,      The  ''sons  of  Ham;  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  Pat,  and  Canaan.     And  the 
9  sons  of  Cush;  Seba,   and  Havilah,  and  Sabta,  and  Raamah,  and  Sab- 

10  techa.     And  the  sons  of  Raamah;  Sheba,  and  Dedan.     And  Cush  *begat 

11  Nimrod:  he  began  to  be  mighty  upon  the  earth.     And  Mizraim  begat 

12  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and  Lehabim,  and  Naphtuhim,  and  Pathrusim, 

13  and  Casluhim,  (of  whom  came  the  Phihstines,)  and  -^Caphtorim,     And 

14  Canaan  begat  Zidon  his  first-born,  and  Heth,  the  Jebusite  also,  and  the 

15  Amorite,  and  the  Girgashite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the 

16  Sinite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and  the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite. 

17  The  sons  of  ^'Shem;  Elam,  and  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad,  and  Lud,  and 

18  Aram,  and  Uz,  and  Hul,  and  Gether,  and  ^Meshech.     And  Arphaxad 

19  begat  Shelah,  and  Shelah  begat  Eber.     And  unto  Eber  wei-e  born  two 
sons:  the  name  of  the  one  was  *Peleg,  because  in  his  days  the  earth  was 

20  divided :  and  his  brother's  name  teas  Joktan,     And  Joktan  begat  Almo- 

21  dad,  and  Sheleph,  and   Hazarmaveth,  and  Jerah,  Hadoram  also,  and 
22,  Uzal,  and  Diklah,  and  Ebal,  and  Abimael,  and  Sheba,  and  Ophir,  and 

23  Havilah,  and  Jobab.     All  these  tcere  the  sons  of  Joktan. 

24  ''Shem,  Arphaxad,  Shelah,  *Eber,  Peleg,  Reu,  Serug,  Nahor,  Terah, 

27  •'Abram;  the  same  is  Abraham. 

28  The  sons  of  Abraham;  *Isaac,  and  'Ishmael. 

29  These  a7'e  their  generations:  The  first-born  ™of  Ishmael,  Nebaioth; 

30  then  Kedar, and  Adbeel,  and  Mibsam, Mishma, and  Dumah, Massa,^ Hadad, 

31  and  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and  Kedemah.     These  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael. 
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CHAP.  I.  1-3.— Adam's  Line  to  Noah. 

1.  Adam,  &c.  "  Begat "  must  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  the  person  who  "begat"  was  not 
in  all  instances  the  immediate  parent,  but  an 
ancestor,  near  or  more  remote,  of  the  person 
spoken  of.  Only  that  one  member  of  the  family 
is  mentioned  who  came  in  the  direct  order  of 
succession.  4.  Noali,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhetli. 
The  three  sons  of  this  patriarch  are  enumerated, 
liartly  because  they  were  the  founders  of  the  new- 
world,  and  partly  because  the  fulfilment  of  Noah's 
prophecy  (Gen.  i.x.  25-27)  could  not  otherwise  ap- 
pear to  have  been  verified. 

10.  Cush  begat  Nimrod:  he  began  to  be 
mighty  [iiaji  (cf.  Gen.  x.  8)  ;  Septuagint,  ytyas 
Kvi)i)ydi,  a  dog-leading  giant.]  12.  Casluhim,  (of 
whom  came  the  Philistines,)  and  Capthtorim — 
better  rendered,  '  and  Casluhim,  of  whom  came 
the  Philistim  and  Caphtorim : '  they  were  brethren, 
the  sons  of  Casluhim,  and  at  first  dwelt  together, 
whence  their  names  are  used  interchangeably;  and 
the  Caphtorim  are  described  as  inhabiting  Azzah, 
or  (5aza,  the  seat  of  the  Philistines.  14.  The 
Jebusites,  &c.  From  this  verse  to  v.  17  the  names 
are  not  those  cf  individuals,  but  of  people  who 
all  sprang  from  Canaan ;  and  as  several  of  them 
became  extinct,  or  were  amalgamated  with  their 
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brethren,  their  national  appellations  are  given, 
instead  of  the  personal  names  of  their  ancestors. 

17.  Uz,  and  Hul,  and  Gether,  and  Meshech— 
or  Mash :  these  were  the  children  of  Aram,  and 
grandsons  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  23).  18.  Arphaxad 
begat  Selah.  Cainau,  the  father's  name,  is  omitted 
here  (see  on  Luke  iii.  .36).  19.  Peleg— (see  on  Gen. 
X,  25.)    22.  Ebal— or  Obal  (Gen.  x.  28). 

24-28.— Shem's  Line  to  Abraham. 

24.  Shem,  &c.  This  comprises  a  list  of  ten,  in- 
clusive of  Abraham. 

29-31.— Sons  of  Ishmael. 

29.  These  are  their  generations— the  heads  of 
his  twelve  tribes.  The  great  northern  desert  of 
Arabia,  including  the  entire  neck,  was  colonized 
by  these  tribes ;  and  if  we  can  recover,  in  the 
modern  geography  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
Arab  tribes  bearing  the  names  of  those  patriarchs 
— L  e.,  names  corresponding  with  those  preserved 
in  the  original  catalogue  of  Scripture— we  obtain 
at  once  so  many  evidences,  not  of  mere  similarity, 
but  of  absolute  identification  (Forster).  Nebaioth 
—gave  rise  to  the  Nabathsans  of  the  classic,  and 
the  Beni  Nabat  of  Oriental,  writers.  Kedar— the 
Arab  tribe  el-Khedeyre,  on  the  coast  of  Hedgar. 
Adbeel— Adbilla,  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  Yeuien. 
30.  Dumah— Dumah  and  Tema,  the  great  Arab 
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32 


33 


34 
35 


Now  "the  sons  of  Keturah,  Abraham's  concubine:  she  bare  Zimran, 
and  Jokshan,  and  Medan,  and  Midian,  and  Ishbak,  and  Shuah.  And 
the  sons  of  Jokshan;  Sheba,  and  Dedan.  And  the  sons  of  Midian; 
Ephah,  and  Epher,  and  Henoch,  and  Abida,  and  Eldaah.  All  these  are 
the  sons  of  Keturah. 

And  "Abraham  begat  Isaac.     ^The  sons  of  Isaac;  Esau,  and  Israel. 

The  sons  of  ^Esau;  Eliphaz,  Reuel,  and  Jeush,  and  Jaalam,  and  Korah. 

36  The  sons  of  Eliphaz;  Teman,  and  Omar,  ^Zephi,  and  Gatam,  Kenaz,  and 

37  Timna,  and  Amalek.     The  sons  of  Reuel;  Nahath,  Zerah,  Shammah, 

38  and  Mizzah.     And  'the  sons  of  Seir;  Lotan,  and  Shobal,  and  Zibeon, 

39  and  Anah,  and  Dishon,  and  Ezer,  and  Dishan.     And  the  sons  of  Lotan ; 

40  Hori,  and  ^Homam :  and  Timna  was  Lotan's  sister.  The  sons  of  Shobal ; 
^  Allan,  and  Manahath,  and  Ebal,  ^Shephi,  and  Onam.     And  the  sons  of 

41  Zibeon;  Aiah,  and  Anah.     The  sons  of  Anah;  ^Dishon.     And  the  sons 

42  of  Dishon;  ^'^Amram,  and  Eshban,  and  Ithran,  and  Cheran.  The  sons 
of  Ezer;  Bilhan,  and  Zavan,  and  ^^Jakan.  The  sons  of  Dishan;  Uz, 
and  Aran. 

43  Now  these  are  the  *  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom  before  any 
king  reigned  over  the  children  of  Israel;  Bela  the  son  of  Beor:  and  the 

44  name  of  his  city  icas  Dinhabah.     And  when  Bela  was  dead,  Jobab  the 

45  son  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah  reigned  in  his  stead.     And  when  Jobab  was  dead, 

46  Husliam  of  the  land  of  the  Temanites  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  when 
Husham  was  dead,  ''Hadad  the  son  of  Bedad,  which  smote  Midian  in  the 
field  of  Moab,  reigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Avith. 

47  And  when  Hadad  was  dead,  Samlah  of  Masrekah  reigned  in  his  stead. 

48  And  ''when  Samlah  was  dead,  Shaul  of  Rehoboth  by  the  river  reigned  in 

49  his  stead.     And  when  Shaul  was  dead,  Baal-hanan  the  son  of  Achbor 

50  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  when  Baal-hanan  was  dead,  ^^  Hadad  reigned 
in  his  stead:  and  the  name  of  his  city  teas  ^^Pai;  and  his  wife's  name 
was  Mehetabel,  the   daughter  of  Matred,  the   daughter  of  Mezahab. 

51  Hadad  died  also.     And  the  '"dukes  of  Edom  were;  duke  Timnah,  duke 

52  ^*Aliah,  duke  Jetheth,  duke  Aholibamah,  duke  Elali,  duke  Pinon, 
53,  duke  Kenaz,  duke  Teman,  duke  Mibzar,  duke  Magdiel,  duke  Iram. 
54  These  are  the  dukes  of  Edom. 

2      THESE  are  the  sons  of  ^ Israel;  "Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah, 

2  Issachar,  and  Zebulun,  Dan,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and 
Asher. 

3  The  sons  of  *  Judah;  Er,  and  Ouan,  and  Shelah:  which  three  were  born 
unto  him  of  the  daughter  of  "^Shua  the  Canaanitess.     And  ''Er,  the  first- 
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tribes  of  Beni  Teman.  Thus  this  writer  ('Histori- 
cal Geography  of  Arabia')  traces  the  names  of  all 
the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ishmael  as  per- 
petuated in  the  clans  or  tribes  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
present  day. 

32,  33.— Sons  of  Keturah. 

32.  sons  of  Keturah.  These  became  founders  of 
nomadic  tribes  in  the  north  of  Arabia  and  Syria, 
as  Midian  of  the  Midianites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ; 
Judg.  vi.  2).  and  Sliuah— from  whom  Bildad 
sprang  (Job  ii.  11). 

34-42.— PosTEKiTY  or  Abraham  by  Esatj. 

36.  sons  of  Eliphaz— the  tribe  Adites,  in  the 
centre  country  of  the  Saracens,  so  called  from  his 
mother,  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10).  Teman— gave 
rise  to  the  land  of  Teman,  near  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Omar — the  tribe  Beni  Amma  settled  at 
the  northern  point  of  Djebel  Shera  (mount  Seir). 
ZepM — the  tribe  Dzaf.  Gatam— Katam,  inhabited 
by  the  tribe  Al  Saruat,  or  'people  of  Sarah.' 
Eenaz — the  tribe  Aenezes,  a  tribe  whose  settle- 
ment lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syria.  Timna 
and  Amalek — i.  e.,  and  from  Timna,  Amalek,  tlie 
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Beni  Malak  of  Zohran,  and  the  Beni  Maledj  of  the 
Shat  el-Arab.  Reuel— a  powerful  branch  of  the 
great  Aeneze  tribe,  the  Roivalla  Arabs.  Shammah 
— the  great  tribe  Beni  Shammar.  In  the  same 
way  the  names  of  the  other  kings  and  dukes  are 
traced  in  the  modern  tribes  of  Arabia.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  any  more  of  those  obscure 
nomads,  except  to  notice  that  Jobab  [v.  44),  one  of 
the  kings  of  Edom,  is  considered  to  be  Job,  and 
that  his  seat  was  in  the  royal  city  of  Dinahab 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  32),  identified  with  O'Daeb,  a  well- 
known  town  in  the  centre  of  Al  Dahna,  a  great 
northern  desert  in  the  direction  of  Chaldea  and  the 
Euphrates  {Forster). 

CHAP.  II.  1,  2.— Sons  of  Israel. 

1.  These  are  the  sons  of  Israel.  The  names  of 
his  twelve  sons  are  enumerated  without  regard  to 
order. 

3-12.— Posterity  op  Judah. 

3.  The  sons  of  Judah.  His  descendants  are 
enumerated  first,  because  the  right  and  privileges 
of  the  primogeniture  had  been  transferred  to  him 
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4  born  of  Judah,  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  and  he  slew  him.  And 
^Tamar  his  daughter-in-law  bare  him  Pharez  and  Zerah.  All  the  sons  of 
Judati  were  five. 

5,      The  sons  of -^Pharez;  Hezron,  and  Hamul.     And  the  sons  of  Zerah; 

6  ^Zimri,  ^and  Ethan,  and  Heman,  and  Calcol,  and  ^Dara:  five  of  them  in 

7  all.  And  the  sons  of  ''Carmi;  ^Achar,  the  troubler  of  Israel,  who  trans- 
8,  gressed  in  the  thing  'accursed.  And  the  sons  of  Ethan;  Azariah.  The 
9  sons  also  of  Hezron,  that  were  born  unto  him;  Jerahmeel,  and  ^Ram,  and 

^Chelubai. 

10  And  Ram  ■'begat  Amminadab ;  and  Amminadab  begat  Nahshon,  ^prince 

1 1  of  the  children  of  Judah ;  and  Nahshon  begat  ''  Salma,  and  Salma  begat 
12,  Boaz,  and  Boaz  begat  Obed,  and  Obed  begat  Jesse,  and  'Jesse  begat  his 

13  first-born  Eliab,  and  Abinadab  the  second,  and   ^Shimma  the  third, 

14  Nethaneel  the  fourth,  Raddai  the  fifth,  Ozem  the  sixth,  David  the  seventh : 

16  whose  sisters  \cere  Zeruiah,  and  Abigail.     '"And  the  sons  of  Zeruiah; 

17  Abishai,  and  Joab,  and  Asahel,  three.     And  "Abigail  bare  Amasa:  and 
the  father  of  Amasa  icas  ^  Jether  the  Ishmeelite. 

18  And  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  begat  children  of  Azubah  his  wife,  and  of 

19  Jerioth:  her  sons  are  these;  Jesher,  and  Shobab,  and  Ardon.     And  when 
Azubah  was  dead,  Caleb  took  unto  him  Ephrath,  which  bare  him  Hur. 

20,  And  Hur  begat  Uri,  and  Uri  "begat  Bezaleel.     And  afterward  Hezron 

21  went  in  to  the  daughter  of  ^Machir  the  father  of  Gilead,  whom  he 
^"married  when  he  was  threescore  years  old,  and  she  bare  him  Segub. 

22  And  Segub  begat  Jair,  who  had  three  and  twenty  cities  in  the  laud  of 

23  Gilead.     And  ^he  took  Geshur,  and  Aram,  with  the  towns  of  Jair,  from 
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(Gen.  xlix.  8),  and  because  from  bis  tribe  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  sprinp;. 

6.  Zimri,  and  Ethan,  and  Heman,  and  Calcol, 
and  Dara.  These  five  are  here  stated  to  be  the 
sons  of  Zerah— «.  c,  of  Ezra— whence  they  were 
called  Ezrahites  (1  Ki.  iv.  31).  In  that  passage 
they  are  called  "  the  sons  of  Mahol,"  which,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  taken  not  as  a  proper  name,  but 
a]ipellatively  for  'sons  of  music,  dancing,'  &c. 
The  traditional  fame  of  their  great  sagacity  and 
acquirements  had  descended  to  the  time  of  Solo- 
moa,  and  formed  a  standard  of  comparison  for 
showing  the  superior  wisdom  of  that  monarch. 
Jewish  writers  say  that  they  were  looked  up  to  as 
prophets  by  their  countrymen  during  the  abode 
in  Egypt.  7.  tbe  sons  of  Carmi— he  was  the  son 
of  Zimri,  or  Zabdi,  as  he  is  called,  Josh.  vii.  1. 
Acbar— or  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  1).  This  variety  in 
the  form  of  the  name  is  with  great  propriety  used 
here,  since  Achar  means  'troubler.' 

13- 17.— Children  of  Jesse. 

13.  SMmma  \^rryt\  or  nrcs'  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32), 
or  n^»  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9;  xVii.  13).]  14.  Kaddai 
L'!]']]— is  considered  by  Eivald  ('Geschichte,'  iif., 
266)  identical  with  Eei  (1  Ki.  i.  8),  these  being 
David's  two  surviving  brothers  at  the  time  of 
Solomon's  accession.  But  this  identification  is 
more  than  doubtful.  15.  David  the  seventh.  As 
it  appears  (1  Sam.  xvi.  10;  xvii.  12)  that  Jesse  had 
eight  sons,  the  presumption  is,  from  David  being 
mentioned  here  as  the  seventh  son  of  his  father, 
that  one  of  them  had  died  at  an  early  age,  without 
leaving  issue.  16.  Whose  sisters  were  Zeruiah, 
and  Abigail.  Here  the  sons  are  mentioned  by  the 
mother's  line, — instances  amongst  the  Jews  of  the 
father  sometimes  being  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion at  all ;  as  is  the  case  in  many  places  of  the 
Himalayah  mountains,  and  at  many  courts  of  the 
Iva.jahs,  as  at  Travancore,  &c.  {Joseph  Wolff, 
'Missionary  Labours,'  p.  493).  17.  Jether  the 
Ishmeelite— (cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  In  that  passage 
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he  is  called  Ithra  an  Israelite  ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why,  in  the  early  days  of  David,  any  one 
should  be  specially  distinguished  as  an  Israelite. 
The  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  reading  fol- 
lowed by  the  Septuagint,  Avhich  calls  him  '  Jetra 
the  Jezreelite.'  The  circumstance  of  his  settling 
in  another  tribe,  or  of  a  woman  marrying  out  of 
her  own  tribe,  was  sufBciently  rare  and  singular 
to  call  for  the  statement  that  Abigail  was  married 
to  a  man  of  Jezreel. 

18-55.— PosTEPaxY  of  Caleb. 

18.  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron.  The  notices 
concerning  this  person  appear  confused  in  our 
version.  In  v.  19  he  is  said  to  be  the  father  of 
Hui',  whereas  iu  v.  50  he  is  called  "the  son  of 
Hur."  The  words  in  this  latter  iiassage  have 
been  transposed  in  the  copying,  and  should  be  read 
thus,  'Hur  the  son  of  Caleb.'  begat  children 
of  Azubah  his  wife,  and  of  Jerioth.  The  former 
Avas  his  spouse,  while  Jerioth  seems  to  have  been 
a  secondary  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  children 
whose  names  are  here  given.  On  the  death  of 
his  principal  wife,  he  married  Ephrath,  and  by 
her  had  Hur.  21.  Hezron  .  .  .  daughter  of 
Machir  the  father  of  Gilead— j.e.,  chief  of  that 
town,  which,  with  the  lands  adjacent,  was  no 
doubt  the  property  of  Machir,  who  was  so  de- 
sirous of  a  male  heir.  He  was  grandson  of  Joseph. 
The  wife  of  Machir  was  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Num.  xxvi.  29).  22.  Jair,  who  had  three  and 
twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  As  the  son 
of  Segub  and  the  grandson  of  Hezron,  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  ;_but  from  his  maternal  de- 
scent he  is  called,  Isum.  xxxii.  41 ;  Deut.  iii.  14, 
"the  son  of  Manasseh."  This  designation  im- 
plies that  his  inheritance  lay  in  that  tribe  in  right 
of  his  grandmother;  in  other  words,  because 
his  inaternal  and  ado^jting  great-grandfather  was 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh ;  and  Jair,  inherit- 
ing his  property,  was  his  lineal  representative. 
And  accordingly  this  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the 
case;  for  the  village-group  of  " Havoth-jair "  was 
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them,  with  '  Kenath,  and  the  towns  thereof,  even  threescore  cities.     All 

24  these  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Machir,  the  father  of  Gilead.  And  after 
that  Hezron  was  dead  in  *  Caleb-ephratah,  then  Abiah,  Hezron's  wife,  bare 
him  'Ashur  the  fatlier  of  "Tekoa. 

25  And  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  the  first-born  of  Hezron  were  Ram  the  first- 

26  born,  and  Bunah,  and  Oren,  and  Ozem,  and  Ahijah.  Jerahmeel  had  also 
another  wife,  whose  name  teas  Atarah:  she  was  the  mother  of  Onam. 

27  And  the  sons  of  Ram  the  first-born  of  Jerahmeel  were  Maaz,  and  Jamin, 

28  and  Eker.     And  the  sons  of  Onam  were  Shammai,  and  Jada.     And  the 

29  sons  of  Shammai;  Nadab,  and  Abishur.     And  the  name  of  the  wife  of 

30  Abishur  was  Abihail,  and  she  bare  him  Ahban,  and  Molid.  And  the 
sons  of  Nadab;  Seled,  and  Appaim:  but  Seled  died  without  children. 

31  And  the  sons  of  Appaim ;  Ishi,     And  the  sons  of  Ishi;  Sheshan.     And 

32  the  children  of  Sheshan ;  Ahlai.  And  the  sons  of  Jada  the  brother  of 
Shammai;   Jether,  and  Jonathan:    and  Jether  died  without  cliildren. 

33  And  the  sons  of  Jonathan ;  Peleth,  and  Zaza.  These  were  the  sons  of 
Jerahmeel. 

34  Now  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  but  daughters.     And  Sheshan  had  a  servant, 

35  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  teas  Jarha.     And  Sheshan  gave  his  daughter 

36  to  Jarha  his  servant  to  \w-ife;  and  she  bare  him  Attai.     And  Attai  begat 

37  Nathan,  and  Nathan  begat  "Zabad,  and  Zabad  begat  Ephlal,  and  Ephlal 

38  begat  Obed,  and  Obed  begat  Jehu,  and  Jehu  begat  Azariah,  and  Azariah 

40  begat  Helez,  and  Helez  begat  Eleasah,  and  Eieasah  begat  Sisamai,  and 

41  Sisamai  begat  Shallum,  and  Shallum  begat  Jekamiah,  and  Jekamiah 
begat  Elishama. 

42  Now  the  sons  of  ^^  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel  were  Mesha  '"  his  first- 
born, which  icas  the  ^'father  of  ^"Ziph;  and  the  sons  of  Mareshah  the 

43  ^father  of  Hebron.     And  the  sons  of  Hebron ;  Korah,  and  Tappuah,  and 

44  Rekem,  and  Shema.     And  Shema  begat  Raham  the  father  of  Jorkoam : 
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awarded  to  him  in  that  tribe,  in  consequence  of 
his  valiant  and  patriotic  exploits.  This  arrauge- 
inent,  however,  took  place  previous  to  the  law 
(Num.  xxxvi.)  by  which  it  was  enacted  that 
heiresses  were  to  marry  in  their  own  tribe.  But 
this  instance  of  Jair  shows,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
man  obtaining  an  inheritance  in  another  tribe, 
the  law  required  hiui  to  become  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  it,  as  a  representative  of  the  family 
through  which  the  inheritance  was  received.  He 
had  been  adopted  into  Manasseh,  and  it  would 
never  have  been  imagined  that  he  was  other  than 
'a  sou  of  Manasseh'  natui-ally,  had  not  this 
passage  given  information  supplementary  to  that 
of  the  passage  in  Numbers.  23.  lie  took— rather 
'  he  had  takeu.'  This  statement  is  accounting  for 
his  acquisition  of  so  large  a  territory :  he  got  it 
by  right  of  conquest  from  the  former  possessors. 
Kenath.  Tliis  place,  along  with  its  group  of  sur- 
rounding villages,  was  gained  by  Nobali,  one  of 
Jair's  officers  sent  by  him  to  capture  it  (Num. 
xxxii.  1,  2).  All  these  belonged  to  the  sons  of 
Machir.  lu  their  number  Jair  is  included,  as  hav- 
ing completely  identified  himself,  by  his  marriage 
and  residence  in  Gilead,  with  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh. 24.  Caleb-ephratah— so  called  from  uniting 
the  names  of  husband  and  wife  (v.  19),  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  was  afterwards  called 
Bethlehem-ephratah.  Ashur  the  father  of  Tekoa 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  2-4).  He  is  called  the  father,  either 
from  his  being  the  first  founder,  or  perhaps  the 
ruler,  of  the  city. 

31.  the  children  of  Sheshan ;  Ahlai  ['A?]— sons, 
I.  e.,  offspring. 

34.  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  but  daughters— 
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either  he  had  no  sons  alive  at  his  death,  or  his 
family  consisted  wholly  of  daughters,  of  whom 
Ahlai,  V.  31,  was  one,  she  being  sjiecially  men- 
tioned on  account  of  the  domestic  relation  about 
to  be  noticed.  This  view  is  adopted  by  Junius 
and  TiemeUius.  Wall,  followed  by  Lord  A. 
Jlerverj,  think  that  Ahlai  =  Attai,  ?'.  35,  the  son 
of  Sheslian's  daughter,  and  grandfather  to  Zabad. 
A  third  conjecture  is,  that  Ahlai  was  the  Hebrew 
name  given  to  Jarha  on  his  circumcision,  signify- 
ing 'brother  to  me'  ['?  nx],  to  express  his  adop- 
tion into  the  family  of  Israel— an  example  of  a 
son-in-law  reckoned  as  a  son  (see  further.  Lord 
A.  Ilervey,  'Genealogies,' p.  34).  35.  Sheshan  gave 
his  daughter  to  Jarha  his  servant  to  wife.  The 
adoption  and  marriage  of  a  foreign  slave  in  the 
family  where  he  is  serving  is  far  from  being  a  rare 
or  extraordinary  occurrence  in  Eastern  countries. 
It  is  thought,  however,  by  some,  amongst  whom  is 
Michaelis,  to  have  been  a  connection  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  of  Moses.  But  this  is  not  a 
well-founded  objection,  as  the  history  of  tiie  Jews 
furnishes  not  a  tew  examples  of  foreign  proselytes 
in  the  same  manner  obtaining  an  inheritance  in 
Israel ;  and  doubtless  Jarha  had  previously  em- 
braced the  Jewish  faitii  in  place  of  the  grovelling 
idolatries  of  his  native  Egypt.  In  such  a  case, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  legal  difficulty.  Being 
a  foreign  slave,  he  had  no  inheritance  in  a  dif- 
ferent tribe  to  injure  by  tliis  connection  ;  while 
his  marriage  with  Sheshan's  daughter  led  to  his 
adoption  into  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  his 
becoming  heir  of  the  family  property. 

42.  the  sons  of  Caleb— (cf.  vv.  18,  25.)    The  sons 
here  noticed  were  the  fruit  of  his  union  with  a 
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45  and  Rekem  begat  Shammai.     And  the  son  of  Sharamai  was  Maon:  and 

46  Maon  was  the  father  of  Beth-zur.     And  Ephah,  Caleb's  concubine,  bare 

47  Haran,  and  Moza,  and  Gazez:  and  Haran  begat  Gazez.  And  the  sons  of 
Jahdai;  Regem,  and  Jotham,  and  Geshan,  and  Pelet,  and  Ephah,  and 

48,  Shaaph,     Maachah,  Caleb's  concubine,  bare  Sheber,  and  Tirhanah,     She 

49  bare  also  Shaaph  the  father  of  Madmannah,  Sheva  the  father  of  Mach- 
benah,  and  the  father  of  Gibea:  and  the  daughter  of  Caleb  was  ^Aehsa, 

50  These  were  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur,  the  first-born  of  Ephratah ; 

51  Shobal  the  father  of  Kirjath-jearim,   Saima  the  father  of  Beth-lehem, 

52  Hareph  the  father  of  Beth-gader.     And  Shobal  the  father  of  Kirjath- 

53  jearim  had  sons;  ^^Haroeh,  and  ^''half  of  the  Manahethites.  And  the 
families  of  Kirjath-jearim ;  the  Ithrites,  and  the  Puhites,  and  the  Shm- 
mathites,  and  the  Mishraites:   of  them  came  the  Zareathites,  and  the 

54  Eshtaulites.  The  sons  of  Salma;  Beth-lehem,  and  the  Netophathites, 
^^ Ataroth,  the  house  of  Joab,  and  half  of  the  Manahethites,  the  Zorites. 

55  And  the  families  of  the  scribes  which  dwelt  at  Jabez;  the  Tirathites,  the 
Shimeathites,  and  Sucathites.  These  are  the  Kenites  "that  came  of 
Hemath,  the  father  of  the  house  of  ^Kechab. 

3  NOW  these  were  the  sons  of  David,  which  were  born  unto  him  in 
Hebron:    the   first-born   "Amnon,   of  Ahinoam   the   ^ Jezreelitess ;    the 

2  second,  ^  Daniel,  of  Abigail  the  Carmelitess  ;  the  third,  Absalom  the  son 
of  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur ;  the  fourth,  Adoni- 
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thiid  wife.  49.  the  daughter  of  Caleb  was 
Achsa.  We  learn  from  Josh.  xv.  16  that  Caleb 
the  spy  had  a  daughter  called  by  this  uame  ;  and 
according;  to  this  genealogical  record  there  was  an 
elder  Caleb,  or  Chelubai  (v.  9),  two  generations 
earlier,  who  had  a  daughter  Achsa.  Lord  Hervcy 
Beems  to  be  of  opiuion  that  the  register  is  here 
confused,  and  doubts  the  existence  of  an  early 
Caleb.  But  there  seems  to  be  two  distinct  pedi- 
grees traced  in  this  passage  in  direct  succession  — 
of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel,  aud  Caleb  the 
son  of  Hur,  whose  descent  from  the  former  Caleb 
is  mentioned,  v.  19 :  cf.  ch.  xi.  50.  There  is  a 
considerable  obscurity  hanging  over  the  origin  of 
Caleb;  and  strong  arguments  are  adduced  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  who  had  formed  a 
connection  with  the  house  of  Hur,  aud  was 
reckoned  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  from  his 
acquisition  of  laud  within  the  territory  of  that 
tribe  (see  on  Josh.  xv.  13).  Lord  licrrey,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  there  is  only  one  Caleb,  the 
brother  of  Jerahmeel  {v.  42)  being  declared  to  be 
the  father  of  Achsa  (v.  49);  aud  this  conclusion 
appears  to  him  confirmed  by  v.  50,  which  is  like 
the  summing  up  of  the  preceding  statement,  de- 
scribing Caleb  as  the  sou  of  Hur. 

50.  Shobal  the  father  of  Kirjath-jearim— or 
founder.  51.  Salma— or  Salmon  (Ruth  iv.  20,  21), 
son  of  Nahshon,  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah, 
and  founder  or  chief  man  of  Beth-lehem.  Kenni- 
cott  suggests  that  Salma  aud  Salmon  are  two 
different  persons.  But  his  opiuion  is  unsup- 
ported. A  greater  difficulty  is  felt  with  regard  to 
the  genealogy,  which  appears  to  be  so  difl'ereut  in 
this  passage  from  tliat  described,  v.  11,  as  to 
create  a  belief  that  the  Salma  mentioned  there  is 
the  name  of  two  separate  individuals.  But  a 
reference  to  what  is  said  on  the  word  "  be:i;at " 
(ch.  i.  1),  will  show  that,  as  it  is  not  meant  here 
that  Salma  was  the  literal  sou  of  Caleb,  there  is 
really  no  discrepancy  between  the  two  passages. 
Hareph  the  father  of  Beth-gader.  This  is  a  third 
descendant  of  Caleb.  He  was  founder  or  ruler 
of  a  town  of  Judah,  which  is  supposed  by  Porter 
to  be  Gederah,  in  the  Shephelah  (Josh.  xv. 
3G);  aud  by  Grove  to  be  Geder,  in  the  extreme 
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south  [Septuagint, 'Af'V'^aTi/p  'KtSrytSuyp],  53.  the 
families  of  Kirjath-jearim;  the  Ithrites  ['in'n, 
the  Ithrite],  and  the  Puhites  ['man,  the  Puthi'te], 
and  the  Shumathites  ['nr'jyn,  the  Shumathite],  and 
the  Mishraites  ['y;t?'on,  the  Mishraite].  These  four 
families,  or  branches  of  population,  went  from 
their  parent  residence  of  Kirjath-jearim  to  colo- 
nize small  towns  or  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. From  the  latter  sprang,  in  process  of  time, 
the  new  townships  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  54. 
The  sons  of  Salma;  Beth-lehem,  and  the  Ne- 
tophathites—Hebrew,  siufjular,  Netophah  ;  seems 
to  have  b3en  near  Beth-lehem.  Ataroth,  the 
house  of  Joab  [jnv  rra  nnc,i7,  crowns  of  the  house 
of  Joab;  a  city  in  Judah  ;  Septuagint,  A-raf^wSr 
oZkov  'Iwhfi],  and  half  of  the  Manahethites 
pnnjsn,  the  Mauahethite ;  Septuagiut,  ri^uio-u  -Tji 
MaXa^i ;  Alexaudriue,  ttjs  MavaSr],  The  other 
half  is  represented,  v.  52,  to  have  spruug  from 
Shobal.  The  place  or  vilaces  referred  to  are  un- 
known. Zorites— the  place  unknown  [Septuagint, 
'Ho-rtoi].  65.  the  families  of  the  scribes— either 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  officers  of  a  Keuite  origin, 
who  are  here  classed  with  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not 
as  being  descended  from  it,  but  as  dwelling  within 
its  territory,  and  in  a  measure  incorporated  with 
its  people.  Jabez— a  place  iu  Judah  (ch.  iv.  9). 
Kenites  that  came  of  Hemath— who  settled  in 
Judah;  and  were  thus  distinguished  from  another 
division  of  the  Kenite  clan  which  dwelt  in  Man- 
nasseh  (Judg.  iv.  11). 

CHAP.  111.  1-9.— Sons  OF  David. 

1.  Now  these  .  .  .  which  were  born  ...  In 
Hebron.  It  is  of  consequence,  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  events  in  the  domestic  history 
of  David,  to  bear  iu  mind  the  iilace  aud  time  of 
his  sons'  birth.  The  eldest  son,  boru  after  his 
fathers  acce-ision  to  the  sovereign  authority,  is, 
according  to  Eastern  uotions,  the  proper  heir  to 
the  throne.  Aud  hence  the  natural  aspirations  of 
ambition  in  Amnou,  who  was  long  unaware  of 
the  alienation  of  the  crown,  aud  could  not  be  easily 
reconciled  to  the  claims  of  a  younger  brother 
being  placed  above  hia  own  (see  on  2  Sam,  iiL 
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3  iali  the  sou  of  Haggith ;  the  fifth,  Shephatiah  of  Abital ;   the  sixth, 

4  "ithream,  by  ''Eglah  his  wife.     These  six  were  born  unto  him  in  Hebron ; 
and  ^  there  he  reigned  seven  years  and  six  months :  and  '  in  Jerusalem 

5  he  reigned  thirty  and  three  years.     And  -/'these  were  born  unto  him  in 
Jerusalem:  ^Shimea,  and  Shobab,  and  Nathan,  and  ^Solomon,  four,  of 

6  ^Bath-shua  the  daughter  of  *Ammiel :  Ibhar  also,  and  ^Elishama,  and 

7  Eliphelet,  and  Nogah,  and   Nepheg,   and  Japhia,  and  Elishama,   and 
9  ^Eliada,  and  Eliphelet,  ''nine.     These  were  all  the  sons  of  David,  besides 

the  sons  of  the  concubines,  and  *  Tamar  their  sister. 

10  And   Solomon's  son   teas  •'Rehoboam,  ^Abia  his  son,  Asa  his  son, 

11  Jehoshaphat  his  son,  Joram  his  son,  Ahaziah  his  son,  Joash  his  son, 

12  Amaziah  his  son,  Azariah  his  son,  Jotham  his  son,  Ahaz  his  son,  Heze- 

14  kiah  his  son,  Manasseh  his  son,  Amon  his  son,  Josiah  his  son. 

15  And  the  sons  of  Josiah  were,  the  first-born  Johanan,  the  second  Jehoi- 
akim,  the  third  Zedekiah,  the  fourth  Shallum. 

16  And  the  sons  of  '*' Jehoiakim ;  Jeconiah  his  son,  Zedekiah  'his  son. 

17,      And  the  sons  of  Jeconiah;  Assir,  ^Salathiel  ^his  son,  Malchiram  also, 

18  and  Pedaiah,  and  Shenazar,  Jecamiah,  Hoshama,  and  Nedabiah. 

19  And  the  sons  of  Pedaiah  icere  "Zerubbabel,  and  Shimei:  and  the  sons 
of  Zerubbabel;  Meshullam,  and  Hananiah,  and  Shelomith  their  sister: 

2.0  and  Hashubah,  and  Ohel,  and  Berechiah,  and  Hasadiah,  Jushab-hesed, 
five. 
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1-5).  3.  Eglah  Ms  wife— supposed  to  be  auother 
name  of  Michal,  who,  though  she  had  no  sou 
after  her  mockery  of  David  for  danciug  before 
the  ark,  might  have  had  one  previous  to  that 
time.  Slie  has  the  title  of  wife  appended  to  her 
name,  because  she  was  his  proper  wife ;  and  the 
mention  of  her  name  last  probably  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that,  having  been  withdrawn 
from  David  aud  married  to  another  husband,  but 
afterwards  restored,  she  had  in  reality  become  the 
last  of  his  wives.  5.  of  Bath-sliua  the  daughter 
of  Ammiel— or  Bath-sheba  (2  Sam.  xi.  3),  and 
there  her  father  is  called  Eliam.  Of  course,  Solo- 
mon was  not  her  '  only  sou ; '  but  he  is  called  so, 
Prov.  iv.  3,  from  the  distinguished  affection  of 
which  be  was  the  object,  aud  though  the  eldest,  is 
named  the  last  of  Bath-sheba's  children.  6. 
Elishama,  and  Eliphelet— two  sous  of  the  same 
name  are  twice  mentioned  (r.  8).  They  were  the 
children  of  different  mothers,  aud  had  probably 
some  title  or  epithet  appended  by  which  the  oue 
was  distinguished  from  the  other.  Or  it  might 
be  that  the  former  two  were  dead,  and  their 
names  were  given  to  sons  afterwards  born,  to 
jireserve  their  memories.  8.  nine.  The  number  of 
David's  sons  born  after  his  removal  to  Jerusalem 
was  eleven  (2  Sam.  v.  14),  but  only  nine  are  men- 
tioned here— two  of  them  being  omitted,  either  in 
consequence  of  their  early  deaths,  or  of  their  leav- 
ing no  issue. 

10-16.— His  Line  to  Zedekiah. 

10.  Solomon's  son  was  Rehohoam,  &c.  David's 
line  is  here  drawn  down  to  the  captivity,  through 
a  succession  of  good  and  bad,  but  still  influential 
and  celebrated,  monarchs.  It  has  rarely  happened 
that  a  crown  has  been  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  iu  lineal  descent,  for  seventeen  reigns.  But 
this  was  the  x'romised  reward  of  David's  piety. 
There  is,  indeed,  observable  some  vacillation  to- 
wards the  close  of  this  ]ieriod,  the  crown  passing 
from  one  brother  to  another,  and  even  from  uncle 
to  nephew— a  sure  sign  of  disorderly  times  aud  a 
disjointed  government. 

15.  Zedekiah— is  called  the  son  of  Josiah,  cf. 
Jer.  i.  3;  xxxvii.  1,  but,  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  19,  he  is 
described  as  the  brother  of  Jehoiachin,  who  was 
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the  son  of  Jehoiachim,  and  consequently  the  grand- 
son of  Josiah.  Words  expressive  of  affinity  or 
relationship  are  used  with  great  latitude  in  the 
Hebrew.  Shallum.  No  king  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Josiah's  sons  (2  Ki. 
xiv.  andxxiii.),  but  there  is  a  notice  of  Shallum, 
the  son  of  Josiah,  Jer.  xxii.  11,  who  reigned  iu 
the  stead  of  his  father,  and  who  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Jehoahaz,  a  younger  sou,  here  called 
the  fourth,  of  Josiah. 

17-24.— Successors  of  Jeconiah. 

17.  the  sons  of  Jeconiah;  Assir.  This  word 
does  occur  as  the  name  of  a  person,  Exod.  vi.  24; 
ch.  vi.  22,  23.  But  Bertheau  suggests  that  Assir 
is  joined  to  Jeconiah,  and  then,  being  taken  as  a 
common  noun,  the  translation  will  be,  'Jeconiah 
the  captive  or  prisoner'  (cf.  Isa.  x.  4;  xxiv.  22; 
xlii.  7).  This  record  of  his  condition  was  added 
to  show  that  Salathiel  was  born  during  the  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  (cf.  Matt.  i.  12).  Jeconiah  was 
written  childless  (Jer.  xxii.  30)— a  prediction  which 
(as  the  words  that  follow  explain)  meant  that  this 
unfortunate  monarch  should  have  no  son  succeed- 
ing him  on  the  throne.  18.  Malchiram  also.  As 
far  as  Jeconiah,  everything  is  i^lain  ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  text  iu  the  subsequent 
verses  has  been  dislocated  and  disarranged.  The 
object  of  the  sacred  historian  is  to  trace  the  royal 
line  through  Zerubbabel,  yet,  according  to  the 
present  reading,  the  genealogical  stem  cannot  be 
drawn  from  Jeconiah  downwards.  The  following 
arrangement  of  the  text  is  given  as  removing  all 
difficulty  (Damdson''s  'Hermeneutics')  : — V.  17. 
Aud  the  sons  of  Jeconiah  the  captive;  Salathiel 
(asked  of  God)  (Shealtiel,  Ezra  iii.  2;  Neb.  xii.  1; 
Hagg.  i.  12,  14  ;  ii.  2)  his  son  :  v.  18.  And  the  sons 
of  Salathiel ;  Zerubbabel  (sown,  i.  e.,  begotten,  iu 
Babylon— who  was  the  direct  son  of  Pedaiah  ;  but; 
omitting  several  intermediate  links,  is  called  the 
son  of  Salathiel,  Matt.  i.  12),  and  Shimei  (re- 
nowned) :  aud  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel ;  Meshul- 
lam (friend— j.  e.,  of  God),  Hananiah  (graciously 
given  of  God),  and  Shelomith  (pacific)  their  sister, 
r.  19.  And  Hashubah  (esteemed),  and  Ohel,  and 
Berechiah  (blessed  of  Jehovah),  and  Hasadiah  (be- 
loved of  God),  Jushabhezed  (whose  love  is   re- 
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And  the  sons  of  Hananiah;  Pelatiah,  and  Jesaiah:  the  sons  of  Re- 
phaiah,  the  sons  of  Arnan,  the  sons  of  Obadiah,  the  sons  of  Shechaniah. 

And  the  sons  of  Shechaniah;  Shemaiah:  and  the  sons  of  Shemaiah; 
"Hattush,  and  Igeal,  and  Bariah,  and  Neariah,  and  Shaphat,  six. 

And  the  sons  of  Neariah;  Elioenai,  and  ^Hezelciah,  and  Azrikam, 
three. 

And  the  sons  of  Elioenai  were  Hodaiah,  andEliashib,  and  Pelaiah,  and 
Akkub,  and  Johanan,  and  Dalaiah,  and  Anani,  seven. 

THE  sons  of  Judah ;  "  Pharez,  Hezron,  and  ^  Carmi,  and  Hur,  and 
Shobal.  And  ^Pteaiah  the  son  of  Shobal  begat  Jahath;  and  Jahath 
begat  Ahumai,  and  Lahad.  These  are  the  families  of  the  Zorathites. 
And  these  were  o/the  father  of  Etam;  Jezreel,  and  Ishma,  and  Idbash: 
and  the  name  of  their  sister  ivas  Hazelelponi :  and  Penuel  the  father  of 
Gedor,  and  Ezer  the  father  of  Hushah.  These  are  the  sons  of  Hur,  the 
first-born  of  Ephratah,  the  father  of  Beth-lehem. 

And  Ashur  the  father  of  Tekoa  had  two  -wives,  Helah  and  Naarah. 
And  Naarah  bare  him  Ahuzam,  and  Hepher,  and  Temeni,  and  Haahash- 
tari.  These  ivere  the  sons  of  Naarah.  And  the  sons  of  Helah  icere 
Zereth,  and  Jezoar,  and  Ethnan.  And  Coz  begat  Anub,  and  Zobebah, 
and  the  families  of  Aharhel  the  son  of  Harum. 

And  Jabez  was  *more  honourable  than  his  brethren:  and  his  mother 
called  his  name  ^  Jabez,  saying,  Because  "^I  bare  him  with  sorrow.  And 
Jabez  '^  called  on  the  God  of  Israel,  saying,  ^  Oh  that  thou  wouldest  bless 
me  indeed,  and  enlarge  my  coast,  and  that  thine  hand  might  be  with  me, 
and  that  thou  wouldest  ^keep  me  from  evil,  that  it  may  not  grieve  me! 
And  God  ^granted  him  that  which  he  requested. 
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tnrued).  20.  And  Malchiram,  and  Rephaiah,  and 
Shenazar,  Jecamiah,  Hoshatna,  and  Nedabiab. 
21.  The  sons  of  Hananiah  ;  Pelatiah  and  Jesaiah  : 
the  sons  of  Eephaiah ;  liis  son  Arnan,  bis  son 
Obadiah  (worshipper  of  Jehovah),  his  son  Sheca- 
niah  (dwelling  with  Jehovah). 

22.  the  sons  of  Shemaiah— or  Shimei  [v.  19 :  cf. 
Zech.  xii.  13). 

CHAP.  IV.  1-8.  —  Posterity  of  Judaii  by 
Caleb  the  Son  of  Hur. 

1.  The  sons  of  Judah— ?.  p.,  the  descendants, 
for  with  the  exception  of  Pharez,  none  of  those 
here  noticed  were  his  immediate  sous.  Indeed, 
the  others  are  mentioned  solely  to  introduce  the 
name  of  Shobal,  whose  genealogy  the  historian 
intended  to  trace  (ch.  ii.  52).  3.  the  name  of 
their  sister  was  Hazelelponi  [nie'r.'^i'n]- the  Ha- 
zeleponite.  4.  Penuel  the  father  of  Gedor— founder 
or  chief  man  of  Gedor,  now  Jedlir,  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Judah,  rather  more  than  twelve  miles 
from  Jerusalem  (Robinsoiis  '  Biblical  Piesearches,' 
ii.,  p.  338).  and  Ezer  the  father  of  Hushah— a 
city  of  Judah  (see  on  ch.  xxvii.  11)  [Septuagint, 
'iio-nv].  These  are  the  sons  of  Hur,  the  first-born 
of  Ephratah,  the  father  of  Beth-lehem.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  connection  of  Hur  with 
this  place,  for  in  ch.  ii.  50  Salma  ia  said  to  be  "  the 
father  of  Beth-lehem."  Hur  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Ephratah,  the  elder  Caleb's  second  wife  (ch.  ii. 
19),  so  that  Hur,  as  the  legal  heir  of  his  father 
Caleb,  had  the  best  title  to  the  name  of  "father 
of  Beth-lehem,"  and  Salma,  who  bad  pi-operty  in 
that  place,  must  have  owed  his  connection  with 
it  either  to  intermarrying  into  the  family,  or  to 
his  being,  perhaps,  a  younger  brother. 

9-20.— Of  Jabez  and  his  Prayer. 

9.  Jabez  [as  if  for  n.vp:,  he  causes  pain ;  Sep- 
tuagint, 'Iya/i>;s]— was,  as  many  think,  the  sou  of 
Coz,  or  Kenaz,  and  is  here  eulogized  for  his  sincere 
and  fervent  piety,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  for  some 
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public  and  patriotic  works  which  he  performed. 
The  Jewish  writers  affirm  that  he  was  an  eminent 
doctor  in  the  law,  whose  reputation  drew  so  many 
scribes  around  him  that  a  town  was  called  by  his 
name  (ch.  ii.  55) ;  and  to  the  piety  of  his  character 
this  passage  bears  ample  testimony.  The  memory 
of  the  critical  circumstances  which  marked  his 
birth  was  perpetuated  in  his  name  (cf.  Gen.  xxxv. 
15);  and  yet,  in  the  development  of  his  high  talents, 
or  distinguished  worth  in  after-life,  his  mother 
must  have  found  a  satisfaction  and  delight  that 
amply  compensated  for  all  her  early  trials.  The 
prayer  of  his  which  is  here  recorded,  and  which, 
like  Jacob's,  is  in  the  form  of  a  vow  (Gen.  xxviii. 
20),  seems  to  have  been  uttered  when  he  was 
entering  on  an  important  or  critical  service,  for 
the  successful  execution  of  which  he  placed  conti- 
dence  neither  on  his  own  nor  his  people's  prowess, 
but  looked  anxiously  for  the  aid  and  blessing  of 
God.  10.  thou  wouldest  keep  me  from  evil  [r/\^v 
npnjp]- thou  wouldest  do  so  as  abstain;  i.  e.,  thou 
wouldest  abstain  fi-om  evil.  Others,  says  Gesemu,% 
I'ender  less  well,  'thou  wouldest  do  me  from  evil 
—i.  €.,  keep  me  from  harm.'  The  enterprise  was  in 
all  probability  the  expulsion  of  the  Cauaauites 
from  the  territory  he  occupied ;  and  as  this  was  a 
war  of  extermination,  which  God  himself  had 
commanded.  His  blessing  could  be  the  more  rea- 
sonably asked  and  expected  in  preserving  them 
from  all  the  evils  to  which  the  undertaking  might 
expose  him.  In  the  words  "that  it  may  not 
grieve  me,"  and  which  might  be  more  literally 
rendered,  'that  I  may  have  no  more  sorrow,' 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  meaning  of  his  name, 
Jabez,  signifying  grief;  and  the  import  of  this 
petition  is,  let  me  not  experience  the  grief  which 
my  name  implies,  aud  which  my  sins  may  well 
produce.  God  granted  him  that  which  he  re- 
quested. Whatever  was  the  kind  of  undertaking 
which    roused    his    anxieties,    Jabez    enjoyed    a 
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11  And  Clielub  the  brother  of  Shuah  begat  Mehir,  which  was  the  father 

12  of  Eshton.     And  Eshton  begat  Beth-rapha,  and  Paseah,  and  Tehinnah 

13  the  father  of  ^Irnahash.  These  are  the  men  of  Rechah.  And  the  sons 
of  Kenaz;  ■''Othniel,  and  Seraiah:  and  the  sons  of  Othniel;  ^  Hathath. 

14  And  Meonothai  begat  Ophrah:  and  Seraiah  begat  Joab,  the  father  of 

15  ^the  ^vallej'-  of  ^Charashim  ;  for  they  were  craftsmen.  And  the  sons  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  .Jephunneh;   Iru,  Elah,  and  Naam:  and  the  sons  of 

16  Elah,  ^''even  Kenaz.     And  the  sons  of  Jehaleleel;  Ziph,  and  Ziphah, 

17  Tiria,  and  Asareel.  And  the  sons  of  Ezra  were  Jether,  and  Mered,  and 
Epher,  and  Jalon:  and  she  bare  Miriam,  and  Shammai,  and  Ishbah  the 

18  father  of  Eshtemoa.  And  his  wife  ^^  Jehudijah  bare  Jered  the  father  of 
Gedor,  and  Heber  the  father  of  Socho,  and  Jeknthiel  the  father  of 
Zanoah.     And  these  are  the  sons  of  Bithiah  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 

19  which  Mered  took.  And  the  sons  of  /lis  wife  ^^Hodiah,  the  sister  of 
Naham,  the  father  of  Keilah  the  Garmite,  a^nd  Eshtemoa  the  Maacha- 

20  thite.  And  the  sons  of  Shimon  were  Amnon,  and  Rinnah,  Ben-hanan, 
and  Tilou.     And  the  sons  of  Ishi  tcere  Zoheth,  and  Ben-zoheth. 

21  The  sons  of  Shelah  ''the  sou  of  Judah  were  Er,  the  father  of  Lecah, 
and  Laadah,  the  father  of  Mareshah,  and  the  families  of  the  house  of 

22  them  that  wrought  fine  linen,  of  the  house  of  Ashbea,  and  Jokim,  and 
the  men  of  Chozeba,  and  Joash,  and  Saraph,  who  had  the  'dominion  in 

23  Moab,  and  Jashubi-lehem.  And  tl/ese  are  ancient  things.  These  were 
the  potters,  and  those  that  dwelt  among  plants  and  hedges:  there  they 
dwelt  with  the  king  for  his  work. 

24  The  sons  of  Simeon  were  ^^Nemuel,  and  Jamin,  '^^Jarib,  Zerah,  and 

25  Shaul:  Shallum  his  son,  Mibsam  his  son,  Mishma  his  son.     And  the  sons 
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remakable  degree  of  prosperity,  and  God,  ia  his 
instance,  proved  that  He  was  not  only  the  hearer, 
but  the  answerer  of  prayer. 

13.  the  sons  of  Kenaz  — the  grandfather  of 
Caleb,  who  from  that  relationship  is  called  a 
Kenezite  (Num.  xxxii.  12;  Josh.  xiv.  4).  14.  Joab, 
the  father  of  the  valley  of  Charashim  [cann^ 

artificial  works] — the  father  of  the  valley  of  works 
of  art,  or  the  valley  of  craftsmen,  as  the  word 
denotes.  They  dwelt  together,  according  to  a 
custom  which,  independently  of  any  law,  exten- 
sively prevails  in  Eastern  countries  for  persons  of 
the  same  trade  to  inhabit  the  same  street  or  the 
same  quarter,  and  to  follow  the  same  occupation 
from  father  to  son  through  many  generations. 
Their  occupation  was  probably  that  of  carpenters, 
and  the  valley  where  they  lived  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi. 
'35).  17.  she  bare  Miriam.  It  is  difficult,  as  the 
verses  stand  at  present,  to  see  who  is  meant.  The 
following  re-adjustment  of  the  text  clears  away 
the  obscurity :  —  ' These  are  the  sons  of  Bithiah 
[n^na,  daughter,  i.  e.,  worshipper,  of  Jehovah  ;  Sep- 
tuagint,  BerS-ta],  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  whom 
Mered  took,  and  she  bare  Miriam,  &c.,  and  his 
wife  Jehudijah  bare  Jezreel,'  &c.  18.  Jehudijah 
I i^T^n?'-! ;  Septuagint,  '16ovia]—the  Jewess,  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  his  other  wife,  who  was  an 
Egyptian.  This  pas.=age  records  a  very  interesting 
fact,  the  marriage  of  an  Egyptian  princess  to  a 
descendant  of  Caleb.  The  marriage  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  wilderness.  The  barriers  of 
a  different  national  language  and  national  religion 
kept  the  Hebrews  separate  from  the  Egyptians ; 
but  they  did  not  wholly  prevent  intimacies,  and 
even  occasional  intermarriages  between  private 
individuals  of  the  two  nations.  Ere  such  unions, 
however,  could  be  sanctioned,  the  Egyptian  party 
must  have  renounced  idolatry,  and  this  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  as  appears  from  her  name,  had  be- 
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come  a  convert  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
Israel. 

21-23.— Posterity  of  Shelah. 

21.  Laadah,  the  father  ...  of  the  house  of 
them  that  wrought  fine  linen.  Here  again  is 
another  incidental  evidence  that  in  very  early 
times  certain  trades  were  followed  by  jiarticular 
families  among  the  Hebrews,  apparently  in  heredi- 
tary succession.  Their  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
linen  manufacture  had  been  most  probably  acquired 
in  Egypt,  where  the  duty  of  bringing  up  families 
to  the  occupation  of  their  forefathers  was  a  com- 
pulsory obligation  ;  whereas  in  Israel,  as  in  many 
liarts  of  Asia  to  this  day,  it  was  optional,  though 
common.  22.  had  the  dominion  in  Moab  [iSga 
3N-,o^,  had  possessions  in  Moab],  And  these  are 
ancient  things.  This  is  a  literal  translation  ;  l)ut 
it  seems  a  strange  rendering,  and  besides,  con- 
veys a  meaning  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  record. 
The  following  interpretation  is  given  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint:— '  Sojourned  in  Moab,  but  returned  to 
Beth-leliem  and  Adaberim-athekim.  These  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Netaim  and  (iedera  were  pot- 
ters, employed  by  the  king  (of  Moab)  in  his  own 
work.'  Gedera,  or  Gederoth,  and  Netaim  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  lay  on  the 
south-east  border  of  the  Philistines'  territory 
(Josh.  XV.  36;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  IS).  23.  and  those 
that  dwelt  among  plants  and  hedges  [n^rcj  'gt'i 

n^n?i,  and  those  that  were  among  plants  and  an 
enclosure— i.  e.,  were  gardeners]. 

24-43.— Of  Simeon. 

24.  The  sons  of  Simeon.  They  are  classed 
along  with  those  of  Judah,  as  their  possession 
was  partly  taken  out  of  the  extensive  territory  of 
the  latter  (Josh.  xix.  1).  The  difference  in  several 
particulars  of  the  genealogy  given  here  from  that 
given  in  other  passages  is  occasioned  by  some 
of  the  persons  mentioned  having  more  than  one 
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27  of  Mishma;  Hamuel  his  son,  Zacchur  his  son,  Shimei  his  son.  And 
Shimei  had  sixteen  sons  and  six  daughters;  but  his  brethren  had  not 
many  children,  neither  did  all  their  family  multiply,  ^^like  to  the  children 

28  of  Judah.     And  they  dwelt  at  Beer-sheba,  and  Moladah,  and  Hazar- 

29  sliual,  and  at  ^^Bilhah,  and  at  Ezem,  and  at  ^'^Tolad,  and  at  Bethuel,  and 

31  at  Horniah,  and  at  Ziklag,  and  at  Beth-marcaboth,  and  ^^Hazar-susira, 
and  at  Beth-birei,  and  at  Shaaraim,     These  tcere  their  cities  unto  the 

32  reign  of  David.     And  their  villages  loere  ^^Etam,  and  Ain,  Bimmon,  and 

33  Tochen,  and  Ashan,  five  cities:  and  all  their  villages  that  were  round 
about  the  same  cities,  unto  ^"Baal.     These  were  their  habitations,  and 

34  ^Hheir  genealogy.     And  Meshobab,  and  Jamlech,  and  Joshah  the  son  of 

35  Amaziah,  and  Joel,  and  Jehu  the  son  of  Josibiah,  the  son  of  Seraiah,  the 

36  son  of  Asiel,  and  Elinenai,  and  Jaakobah,  and  Jeshohaiah,  and  Asaiah, 

37  and  Adiel,  and  Jesimiel,  and  Benaiah,  and  Ziza  the  son  of  Shiphi,  the  son 
of  Allon,  the  son  of  Jedaiah,  the  son  of  Shimri,  the  son  of  Shemaiah: 

38  these  ^2 mentioned  by  their  names  tcere  princes  in  their  families;  and  the 
house  of  tiieir  fathers  increased  greatly. 

39  And  they  went  to  the  entrance  of  Gedor,  even  unto  the  east  side  of  the 

40  valley,  to  seek  pasture  for  their  flocks.  And  they  found  fat  pasture  and 
good,  and  the  land  icas  v^ide,  and  quiet,  and  peaceable;  for  they  of  •'Ham 

41  had  dwelt  there  of  old.  And  these  written  by  name  came  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  smote  ''-'their  tents,  and  the  habitations  that 
were  found  there,  and  destroyed  them  utterly  unto  this  day,  and  dwelt 

42  in  their  rooms;  because  there  was  pasture  there  for  their  flocks.  And 
some  of  them,  even  of  the  sons  of  Simeon,  five  hundred  men,  went  to 
mount  Seir,  having  for  their  captains  Pelatiah,  and  Neariah,  and  Re- 

43  phaiah,  and  Uzziel,  the  sons  of  Ishi,  And  they  smote  'the  rest  of  the 
Amalekites  that  were  escaped,  and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day. 

5  NOW  the  sons  of  Reuben,  the  first-born  of  Israel,  (for  "he  was  the 
first-born ;  but,  forasmuch  as  he  *  defiled  his  father's  bed,  "^  his  birthright 
was  given  unto  the  sons  of  Joseph  the  son  of  Israel;  and  the  genealogy 

2  is  not  to  be  reckoned  after  the  birthright.  For  ''Judah  prevailed  above 
his  brethren,  and  of  him  cameWxc  ^ chief  ^ ruler;  but  the  birthright  icas 

3  Joseph's:)  the  sons,  /  say,  of  •'^Reuben   the  first-born  of  Israel  were 

4  Hanoch,  and  Pallu,  Hezron,  and  Carmi.     The  sons  of  Joel;  Shemaiah  his 
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name.  27.  Ms  brethren  had  not  many  children 
—(.see  on  Num.  i.  22;  xxvi.  14.)  28.  And  they 
dwelt  at  Beer-sheba,  &c.— (see  on  Josh,  xix.) 
31.  and  at  Beth-birei  [\i<"i3;  supposed  by  Wilton 
('  Negeb,'  p.  216)  to  have  been  originally  n-iirj,  or 
D'"it?.7,  house  of  the  lions  =  Betli-lebaoth,  the 
dwelliDfc  of  lionesses  (Josh.  xix.  6)].  These  were 
their  cities  unto  the  reign  of  David.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  sloth  or  cowardice  of  the  Simeonites, 
some  of  the  cities  within  their  allotted  territory 
were  only  nominally  theirs,  but  were  never  taken 
from  the  Philistines  until  David's  time,  when,  the 
Simeonites  having  forfeited  all  claim  to  them, 
he  assigned  them  to  his  own  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  6).  32.  their  villages  were  Etam. 
—or  Ether  (Josh.  xix.  7).  Tochen.  There  is  no 
trace  of  this  place  in  the  parallel  list  of  Joshua. 
[The  Septuagint  has  Qokko.  in  this  passage,  and 
GaXx"  in  Joshua.] 

38.  increased  greatly.  39.  And  they  went  to 
the  entrance  of  Gedor  [probably  not  ii;i,  but 
nn-i,  Gerar;  Septuagint,  Tipapa].  Simeon  having 
only  a  part  of  the  land  of  Judah,  they  were  forced 
to  seek  accommodation  elsewhere;  but  their 
establishment  in  the  new  and  fertile  pastures  of 
Gerar  soon  proved  inadequate,  and  a  new  colony 
of  them  effected  by  force  a  settlement  on  mount 
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Seir.  43.  dwelt  there  unto  this  day.  Many 
writers,  amongst  whom  are  the  commentators 
Patrick  and  Poole,  consider  these  last  words  to 
mean  that  the  Simeonite  settlers  on  mount  Seir 
escaped  the  captivity  of  the  other  Israelites,  and 
were  still  in  undisturbed  possession  of  mount 
Seir  when  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  com- 
piled after  the  restoration.  'There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  improbable,'  says  Wilton  ('Negeb,'  p. 
66),  'in  the  opinion  that  the  Fellahin  of  Wady 
M<isa  are  really  descended  from  that  little  band  of 
Simeonite  adventurers,  and  that  thus  the  pre- 
diction of  the  prophet  Obadiah  is  even  now 
receiving  a  primary  fuliilmcnt.' 

CHAP.  V.  1-10.— The  Line  of  Reuben. 

1.  Now  the  sons  of  Reuben.  In  proceeding  to 
give  this  genealog5^  the  sacred  histoi-ian  states  in 
a  parenthesis  {vv.  1,  2)  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
placed  first,  as  Reuben  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Jacob.  The  birthright,  which  by  a  foul  crime  he 
had  forfeited,  implied  not  only  dominion,  but  a 
double  portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17);  and  both  of  these 
were  transferred  to  Joseph,  whose  two  sons  hav- 
ing been  adopted  as  the  children  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5),  received  each  an  allotted  portion,  as 
forming  two  distinct  tribes  in  Israel.  Joseph, 
then,  was  entitled  to  the  precedency;  and  yet,  as 
his  posterity  were  not  mentioned  first,  the  sacred 
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5  son,  Gog  his  son,  Shimei  his  son,  Micah  his  son,  Eeaia  his  son,  Baal  his 

6  son,  Beerah  his  son,  whom  "Tilgath-pilneser  king  of  Assyria  carried  away 
cajytire:  he  icas  prince  of  the  Reubeuites. 

7  And  his  brethren  by  their  families,  (when  ^the  genealogy  of  their  gen- 

8  erations  was  reckoned,)  were  the  chief,  Jeiel,  and  Zechariah,  and  Bela 
the  son  of  Azaz,  the  son  of  ^Shema,  the  son  of  Joel,  who  dwelt  ''in  Aroer, 

9  even  unto  Nebo  and  Baal-meon:  and  eastward  he  inhabited  unto  the 
entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from  the  river  Euphrates;  because  their 

10  cattle  were  multiplied  *ia  the  land  of  Gilead.  And  in  the  days  of  Saul 
they  made  war  with  •'the  Hagarites,  who  fell  by  their  hand :  and  they 
dwelt  in  their  tents  ^throughout  all  the  east  land  of  Gilead. 

11  And  the  children  of  Gad  dwelt  over  against  them,  in  the  land  of 

12  ''Bashan,  untoSalcah:  Joel  the  chief,  and  Shapham  the  next,  and  Jaanai, 

13  and  Shaphat  in  Bashan.  And  their  brethren,  of  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  loere  Michael,  and  Meshullam,  and  Sheba,  and  Jorai,  and  Jachau, 

14  and  Zia,  and  Heber,  seven.  These  ai'e  the  children  of  Abihail  the  son  of 
Huri,  the  son  of  Jaroah,  the  son  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Michael,  the  son 

15  of  Jeshishai,  the  son  of  Jahdo,  the  son  of  Buz;  Ahi  the  son  of  Abdiel, 

16  the  son  of  Guni,  chief  of  the  house  of  their  fathers.  And  they  dwelt  in 
Gilead  in  Bashan,  and  in  her  towns,  and  in  all  the  suburbs  of  ^Sharon, 

17  upon  ^ their  borders.  All  these  were  reckoned  by  genealogies  in  the 
days  of  ™ Jotham  king  of  Judah,  and  in  the  days  of  "Jeroboam  king  of 
Israel. 

18  The  sons  of  Reuben,  and  the  Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
•"of  valiant  men,  men  able  to  bear  buckler  and  sword,  and  to  shoot  with 
bow,  and  skilful  in  war,  were  four  and  forty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 

19  threescore,  that  went  out  to  the  war.     And  they  made  war  with  the 

20  Hagarites,  with  "Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  Nodab.     And  they  were  helped 
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historian  judged  it  necessary  to  explain  that  '  the 
genealogy  was  not  to  be  reckoned  after  the  birth- 
right,' but  with  reference  to  a  superior  honour  and 
privilege  that  had  been  conferred  on  Judah — not 
the  man,  but  the  tribe — whereby  it  was  invested 
with  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other  tribes, 
and  out  of  it  was  to  spring  David,  with  his  royal 
lineage,  and  especially  the  great  Messiah  (Heb. 
vii.  14).  These  were  the  two  reasons  why,  in  the 
order  of  enumeration,  the  genealogy  of  Judah  is 
introduced  before  that  of  Reuben.  6.  Beerali  Ms 
son,  wliom  Tiglath-pilneser  .  .  .  carried  away 
captive.  There  appear  to  have  been  carryings 
away  of  the  i^eople  of  Israel,  the  first  by  Pul  [v. 
20),  the  second  by  Tiglath-pileser  {vv.  6,  26),  and 
the  tliird  by  Shalmaneser  (2  Ki.  xvii.  6;  xviii.  11), 
All  these,  however,  previous  to  the  final  downfall 
of  Samaria,  were  partial  deportations,  being  con- 
fined to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages 
which  were  the  objects  of  Assyrian  attack. 

9.  eastward  he  inhabited,  &c.  The  settlement 
was  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  the  history  of  this 
tribe,  which  never  took  any  part  in  the  public 
affairs  or  movements  of  the  nation,  is  comprised 
in  'the  multiplication  of  their  cattle  in  the  land  of 
Gilead,'  in  their  'wars  with  the  Bedouin  sous  of 
Hagar,'  and  in  the  simple  labours  of  pastoral  life. 
They  had  the  right  of  pasture  over  an  extensive 
mountain-range,  the  great  wilderness  of  Kedcmoth 
(Deut.  ii.  26)  and  the  Euphrates  being  a  security 
against  their  enemies.  If  their  possession  did  not 
extend  to  this  limit  in  the  time  of  Moses  or 
Joshua,  it  did  in  the  reign  of  David ;  and  it  affords 
an  unmistakeable  pi-oof  of  the  increase  of  their 
herds  and  flocks  when  they  pastured  them  as  far 
eastward  as  the  Euphrates,  10.  And  in  the  days 
of  Saul  they  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  who 
fell  by  their  hand.  [The  Septuagiut  has  here, 
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instead  of  "with  the  Hagarites,"  Trpds  tcus  irap- 
oLKovs,  with  the  neighbours.]  Individual  tribes 
often  waged  separate  wars,  and  obtained  successes 
over  conterminous  but  hostile  neighbours,  by 
means  of  which  they  enlarged  their  territories, 
even  in  the  reign  of  Saul. 

11-26.— The  Line  of  Gad. 

11.  the  children  of  Gad  dwelt  over  against 
them.  The  genealogy  of  the  Gadites  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  {v.  24)  is  given  along  with  that 
of  the  B,eubenites,  as  these  three  were  associated 
in  a  separate  colony.  16.  Sharon.  The  term 
Sharon  was  applied  as  descriptive  of  any  place  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  productiveness.  There 
were  three  places  in  Palestine  so  called.  This 
Sharon  lay  east  of  the  Jordan,  upon  their 
borders— i.  e.,  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  Gilead  pro- 
per, or  at  least  the  largest  part,  belonged  to  the 
Eeubenites ;  and  Bashan,  the  greatest  portion  of  it, 
belonged  to  the  Manassites.  The  Gadites  occupied 
au  intermediate  settlement  on  the  land  which  lay 
upon  their  borders.  17.  All  these  were  reckoned 
.  .  .  in  the  day  of  Jotham.  His  long  reign  and 
freedom  from  foreign  wars,  as  well  as  intestine 
troubles,  were  favourable  for  taking  a  census  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam— the  second 
of  tliat  name. 

19.  the  Hagarites  — ■  or  Hagarenes,  originally 
synonymous  with  Ishmaelites  (cf.  Gen.  xxi.  14,  21 ; 
xxxvii.  25),  but  afterwards  applied  to  a  particular 
tribe  of  the  Arabs  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  6).  Jetur.  His 
descendants  were  called  Itureans,  and  the  country 
Auranitis,  from  Haouran,  its  chief  city.  These, 
who  were  skilled  in  archery,  were  invaded  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  by  a  confederate  army  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh,  who,  prob- 
ably incensed  by  the  frequent  raids  of  those 
marauding  neighbours,  took  reprisals  in  men  and 
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against  them,  and  the  Hagarites  were  delivered  into  their  hand,  and  all 
that  zcere  with  them:  for  they  cried  to  God  in  the  battle,  and  he  was 

21  entreated  of  them;  because  they  ^put  their  trust  in  him.  And  they 
'''took  away  their  cattle;  of  their  camels  fifty  thousand,  and  of  sheep  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  of  asses  two  thousand,  and  of  ^men  an 

22  hundred  thousand.  For  there  fell  down  many  slain,  because  the  war  teas 
''of  God.     And  they  dwelt  in  their  steads  until  ''the  captivity, 

23  And  the  children  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  dwelt  in  the  land:  they 
increased  from  Bashan  unto  Baal-hermon  and  Senir,  and  unto  mount 

24  Hermon.  And  these  2ce7'e  the  heads  of  the  house  of  their  fathers,  even 
Epher,  and  Ishi,  and  Eliel,  and  Azriel,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Hodaviah,  and 
Jahdiel,  mighty  men  of  valour,  ^famous  men,  and  heads  of  the  house  of 
their  fathers. 

25  And  they  *  transgressed  against  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  went 
a-whoring  after  the  gods  of  the  people  of  the  land,  whom  God  destroyed 

26  before  them.  And  the  God  of  Israel  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Pul  king  of 
Assyria,  and  the  spirit  of  Tilgath-pilneser  king  of  Assyria,  and  he  carried 
them  away,  even  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  and  brought  them  unto  Halah^  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to 
the  river  Gozan,  unto  this  day. 

6       THE  sons  of  Levi;  "Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari.     And  the  sons  of 

3  Kohath;  Amram,  Izhar,  and  Hebron,  and  Uzziel.     And  the  children  of 
.Amrara;  Aaron,  and   Moses,  and   Miriam.     The  sons  also  of  Aaron; 

4  ^Nadab,   and  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar.     Eleazar  begat  Phinehas, 

5  Phinehas  begat  Abishua,  and  Abishua  begat  Bukki,  and  Bukki  begat 

6  Uzzi,  and  Uzzi  begat  Zerahiah,  and  Zerahiah  begat  Meraioth,  Meraioth 

8  begat  Amariah,  and  Amariah  begat  Ahitub,  and  '^Ahitub  begat  Zadok, 

9  and  ''Zadok  begat  Ahimaaz,  and  Ahimaaz  begat  Azariah,  and  Azariah 
10  begat  Johanan,  and  Jolianan  begat  Azariah,  (he  it  is  that  ^executed  the 
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cattle,  dispossessed  almost  the  whole  of  the 
origiual  iuhabitauts,  and  colonized  the  district 
themselves.  In  fact,  these  four  powerful  Arabian 
nations  entered  into  a  great  Bedouin  alliance,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  the  Hagarites  and  the 
Itureans,  the  descendants  of  Jetur,  the  tenth  son 
of  Ishmael,  whose  possessions  lay  in  the  Iturea  of 
the  Romans,  the  modern  Jedur,  to  exterminate  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  of  the  Hebrews.  NepMsli — 
or  Naphish  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31)[Septuagint, 
Na(/)icraia)j/].  They  weredesceudedfrom  the  second- 
last  son  of  Ishmael,  but  have  not  been  identified 
with  any  existing  Arab  tribe.  Nodab— sprang,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  from  Kedehmah,  the  twelfth 
son  of  Ishmael ;  but  Foole  inclines  to  think,  from 
Nodab  not  being  in  the  list  of  Ishmael's  sons, 
that  a  grandson  is  referred  to.  The  name  Kedeh- 
mah is  preserved  in  that  of  a  town,  Kedehma,  on 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  Hijron,  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Kodab  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  a  nom  de  guerreirom  nadab  [Axah\a,r\)  jaculatio, 
vihramen  teli,  et  nomen  tribiis  Arabiae,  because  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  Kademah,  en  the 
Persian  Gulf,  were  celebi-ated  for  their  manufac- 
ture of  spears.  The  distance  need  not  appear  too 
great  to  admit  of  their  joining  in  the  alliance  ;  for 
even  in  the  present  day  the  remoteness  of  Syria 
from  the  Euphrates  does  not  jjrevent  the  .^ueze 
tribe  from  feeding  off,  every  winter,  the  eight 
extensive  wadys  whicli  lie  between  Ana  and  Tad- 
mor,  where  a  centuiy  ago  they  maintained  a  con- 
tinual struggle  with  the  Muwah,  who  were  driven 
back  into  the  desert  near  Aleppo  (see  further  in 
Foster's  '  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia  'J,  Divine 
Providence  favoured,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
Hebrew  army  in  this  just  war.  22.  they  dwelt  in 
their  steads  until  the  captivity.  It  appears  that 
4(i3 


these  acquisitions  by  conquest,  which  were  made 
by  the  Reubenites,  (jladites,  and  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  were 
retained  from  the  time  of  Saul  until  the  period  of 
the  Assyrian  captivity—/,  e.,  for  about  ;M)  years. 
This  is  an  occurrence  which,  from  its  being  inci- 
dentally recorded  in  a  dry  catalogue  of  genealogical 
names,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked ;  but  its  important 
character,  and  the  contiguity  of  the  extended 
possessions  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  to  the 
Euphrates,  must  have  had  great  indueuce  on  their 
relations  with  Babylon. 

26.  the  God  of  Israel  stirred  up  the  spirit  of 
Pul— the  Phal-luka  of  the  Niuevite  monuments 
(see  on  2  Ki.  xv.  19).  and  the  spirit  of  Tilgath- 
pilneser— the  son  of  the  former.  By  them  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes,  including  the  other  half  of 
Manasseh  settled  in  Galilee,  were  removed  to 
Upper  Media.  This  was  the  first  captivity  (2  KL 
XV.  29). 

CHAP.  "VI.  1-4S.— Line  of  the  Priests. 

5.  Uzzi.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  his  days,  the 
high  priesthood  was,  for  unrecorded  reasons,  trans- 
ferred from  Eleazar's  family  to  Ithamar's,  in  which 
it  continued  for  several  generations.  9.  Ahimaaz. 
Lord  A.  Hervey  ('Genealogies') — 'There  is  no 
evidence,  beyond  the  assertion  of  Josex>hus,  that  he 
ever  filled  the  office  of  high  priest,  and  Josephus 
may  have  concluded  that  he  did,  merely  because 
in  this  genealogy  of  the  high  priests  he  intervenes 
between  Zadok  and  Azariah,  Judging  only  from 
1  Ki.  iv.  2. compared  with  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  we  should 
conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died  before  his  father 
Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Azariah.'  10.  he  it  is  that  executed 
the  priest's  office,  &o.    It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
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11  priest's  office  ^in  the  temple  -^that  Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem:)  and 

12  ^'Azariah  begat  Araariah,  and  Amariah  begat  Ahitub,  and  Ahitub  begat 

13  Zadok,  and  Zadok  begat  ^Shallum,  and  Shallum  begat  Hilkiah,  and 

14  Hilkiab  begat  Azariah,  and  Azariah  begat  ''Seraiab,  and  Seraiah  begat 

15  Jehozadak,  and  Jehozadak  went  into  captimiy,  when  Hhe  Lord  carried 
away  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  the  liand  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

16  The  sons  of  Levi;  -^Gershom,  Koliath,  and  Merari.     And  these  5e  the 

18  names  of  tlie  sons  of  Gershom;  Libni,  and  Shiraei.     And  the  sons  of 

19  Kohath  icere  Amram,  and  Izhar,  and  Hebron,  and  Uzziel.  The  sons  of 
*Merari;  Mahli,  and  Mushi. 

And  these  are  the  families  of  the  Levites  according  to  their  fathers. 

20  Of  Gershom;   Libni  his  son,  Jahath  his  son,  Zimmah  his  son,  'Joah 

22  his  son,  '"Iddo  his  son,  Zerah  his  son,  "Jeaterai  his  son.     The  sons  of 

23  Kohath;  "Amminadab  his  son,  Korah  his  son,  Assir  his  son,  Elkanah  his 

24  son,  and  Ebiasaph  his  son,  and  Assir  his  son,  Tahath  his  son,  ^ Uriel  his 

25  son,  Uzziah  his  son,  and  Shaul  his  son.     And  the  sons  of  Elkanah; 

26  -Amasai,  and  Ahimoth.     As  for  Elk^uiah:  the  sons  of  Elkanah;  Zophai 

27  'his  son,  and  *Nahath  his  son,  'Eliab  his  son,  Jeroham  his  son,  Elkanah 

28  his  son.     And  the  sons  of  Samuel;  the  first-born  ^Vashni,  and  Abiah. 

29  The  sons  of  Merari;  Mahli,  Libni  his  son,  Shimei  his  son,  Uzza  his  son, 
31)  Shimea  his  son,  Haggiah  his  son,  Asaiah  his  son. 

31  And  these  are  they  whom  David  set  ov^er  the  service  of  song  in  the 

32  house  of  the  Lord,  after  that  the  ^ark  had  rest.  And  they  ministered 
before  the  dwelling  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  with 
singing,  until  Solomon  had  built  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem; 
and  then  they  waited  on  their  office  according  to  their  order. 

And  these  are  they  that  ^waited  with  their  children:  of  the  sons  of 
the  Kohathites;  Heraan  a  singer,  the  son  of  Joel,  the  son  of  Shemuel, 
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person  in  favour  of  whom  this  testimony  is  borne 
be  Azariah  the  grandfather  or  Azariah  tlie  grand- 
son,— most  probably  the  former.  If  the  former,  he 
is  the  same  as  Jehoiada,  who  rendered  important 
public  services  (2  Ki.  xi.);  if  the  latter,  it  refers 
to  the  worthy  and  independent  part  he  acted  in 
resisting  the  unwarrantable  encroachments  of 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  17).  in  the  temple  that 
Solomon  built  —  described  in  this  particular 
manner  to  distinguish  it  from  the  second  temple, 
which  was  in  existence  at  the  time  when  this 
history  was  written.  12.  Ahitub  begat  Zadok. 
This  succession  of  the  same  names  as  in  vv.  7,  8  is 
suspicious,  and  as  there  is  no  historical  record  of 
a  second  Ahitub  and  a  second  Zadok,  their  inser- 
tion here  is  owing  to  the  error  of  a  copyist.  14. 
Azariah  begat  Seraiah.  He  filled  the  supreme 
pontifical  office  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  along  with  his  deputy  and  others  was  executed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar's  orders  at  Eiblah  (2  Ki.  xxv. 
18,  21).  The  line  of  high  priests  under  the  lirst 
temple,  which  from  Zadok  amounted  to  twelve, 
terminated  with  him. 

16.  The  sons  of  Levi;  Gershom,  &c.  This  re- 
petition (see  V.  1)  is  made,  as  the  historian  here 
begins  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  Levitical 
families  who  were  not  priests.  The  list  is  a  long 
.one,  comprising  the  chiefs  or  heads  of  their  several 
families  until  David's  reign,  who  made  a  new  and 
different  classification  of  them  by  courses. 

20.  Zimmah  his  son— his  grandson  (v.  42).  24. 
Uriel— orZepbaniah  (w.  36).  Shaul  his  son.  Lep- 
sius  ('Letters  from  Egypt,  Ethiopia^  and  Sinai') 
and  Bunsen  ('Egypt's  Place,'  pp.  17G,  177) consider 
this  name  as  that  of  king  Saul.  The  interpretation 
is  preposterous ;  for  this  Shaul  belongs  to  a  Levite, 
whereas  king  Saul  was  connected  with  a  Ben- 
jamite,  genealogy  (see  'Introduction'),  25,  the 
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sons  of  Elkanah;  Amasai,  and  Ahimoth.  This 
verse  should  stand,  'Elkanah  his  son,  Amasai  his 
son,  Ahimoth  his  son'  (cf.  vv.  35,  30,  in  which  the 
genealogy  occurs  in  an  inverse  order).  Ahimoth  = 
Mahath  (v.  35).  27.  Elkanah— the  father  of  the 
prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  The  last  clause, 
Samuel  his  son,  has  been  omitted.  28.  the  sons  of 
Samuel— are  here  named  Vashni  and  Abiah.  The 
first-born  is  called  (1  Sam.  viii.  2)  Joel;  and  this 
name  is  given  to  him  in  v.  38  of  this  chapter.  It 
is  now  generally  thought  by  the  best  critics — 
Mede,  Kennicott,  Jebh,  &c.— that,  through  an  error 
of  the  copyists,  an  omission  has  been  made  of  the 
eldest  sou's  name,  and  that  [TiJn]  'and  the  second' 
has  been  exalted  into  the  name  of  a  person,  Vashni. 
This  critical  emendation  of  the  text  makes  all 
clear,  as  well  as  consistent  with  other  passages 
relating  to  the  family  of  Samuel. 

31.  these  are  they  whom  David  set  over  the 
service  of  song.  The  sons  of  Korah,  Asaph, 
Heman,  Jeduthuu  or  Ethan  (Ps.  Ixxxix.),  were  set 
over  the  various  departments  of  the  musical 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord— i.e.,  in  the  tent  which  David  had  erected 
for  receiving  the  ark  after  it  was  removed  from 
tlie  house  of  Obed-edom.  This  was  a  considerable 
time  before  the  temple  was  built.  This  institution, 
as  .appears,  v.  32,  was  originally  intended  to 
continue  only  until  the  erection  of  the  temple;  but 
its  advantages  were  found  to  be  so  great  as  to 
ensure  its  permanent  continuance  (2  Chr.  xxxv, 
15),  and  it  was  revived  after  the  restoration  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  xii.  45,  46).  32.  they  waited  on 
their  office  according  to  their  order— which  David, 
doubtless  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  liad 
instituted  for  the  better  regulation  of  divine  wor- 
ship. 

33,  Shemuel— j,e.,  Samuel    This  is  the  exact 
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and  his  sons. 


34  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son  of  Eliel,  the  son  of  ^Toah, 

35  the  son  of  ^Zuph,  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Mahath,  the  son  of 

36  Amasai,  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son  of  "Joel,  the  son  of  Azariah,  the  son 

37  of  Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Tahath,  the  son  of  Assir,  the  son  of  ""Ebiasaph, 

38  the  son  of  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi, 

39  the  son  of  Israel,     And  his  brother  Asaph,  who  stood  on  his  right  hand, 

40  even  Asaph  the  son  of  Berachiah,  the  son  of  Shimea,  the  son  of  Michael, 

41  the  son  of  Baaseiah,  the  son  of  Malchiah,  the  son  of  ^Ethni,  the  son  of 

42  Zerah,  the  son  of  Adaiah,  the  son  of  ^Ethan,  the  son  of  Zimmah,  the  son 

43  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Jahath,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Levi. 

44  And  their  brethren  the  sons  of  Merari  stood  on  the  left  hand :  "^  Ethan 

45  the  son  of  ^  Kishi,  the  son  of  Abdi,  the  son  of  Malluch,  the  son  of  Hasha- 

46  biah,  the  son  of  Amaziah,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of  Amzi,  the  son  of 

47  Bani,  the  son  of  Shamer,  the  son  of  Mahli,  the  son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of 

48  Merari,  the  son  of  Levi.  Their  brethren  also  the  Levites  were  appointed 
unto  all  manner  of  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  house  of  God, 

49  But  Aaron  and  his  sons  offered  ^upon  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering, 
and  "on  the  altar  of  incense,  and  were  appointed  for  all  the  work  of  the 
place  most  holy,  and  to  make  an  atonement  im  Israel,  according  to  all 

50  that  Moses  the  servant  of  God  had  commanded.     And  these  are  ''  the 

51  sons  of  Aaron;  Eleazar  his  son,  Phinehas  his  son,  Abishua  his  son,  Bukki 

52  his  son,  Uzzi  his  son,  Zerahiah  his  son,  Meraioth  his  son,  Amariah  his 

53  son,  Ahitub  his  son,  Zadok  his  son,  Ahimaaz  his  son. 

54  Now  "^  these  are  their  dwelling  place*  throughout  their  castles  in  their 
coasts,  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites;  for  theirs 

55  was  the  lot.     And  ''they  gave  them  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Judah,  and 

56  the  suburbs  thereof  round  about  it.     But  Hhe  fields  of  the  city,  and  the 

57  villages  thereof,  they  gave  to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh.  And  -^to  the 
sons  of  Aaron  they  gave  the  cities  of  Judah,  namely ,  Hebron,  the  city  of 
refuge,  and  Libnah  with  her  suburbs,  and  Jattir,  and  Eshtemoa,  with 

58  their  suburbs,  and  ^Hilen  with  her  suburbs,  Debir  with  her  suburbs, 

59  and  ''Ashan  with   her  suburbs,  and   Beth-shemesh  with  her  suburbs: 

60  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  Geba  with  her  suburbs,  and  ^Alemeth 
with  her  suburbs,  and  Anathoth  with  her  suburbs.     All   their  cities 

61  throughout  their  families  were  thirteen  cities.  And  unto  the  sons  of 
Kohath,  ^  which  were  left  of  the  family  of  that  tribe,  were  cities  given  out 
of  the  half  tribe,  namely,  out  ofi\\Q  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  ^'by  lot,  ten 
cities. 

62  And  to  the  sons  of  Gershom,  throughout  their  families,  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Bashan,  thirteen 
cities. 

63  Unto  the  sons  of  Merari  were  given  by  lot,  throughout  their  families. 
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representation  of  the  Hebrew  name.  39.  Ws 
brother  Asaph.  They  were  brothers  naturally, 
both  being  descended  from  Levi,  as  well  as 
officially,  both  being  of  the  Levitical  order.  42. 
Ethan— or  Jedutliun  (ch.  ix,  16;  2  Chr.  xxxv,  15). 
Shimei.  This  name  seems  to  be  inserted  here  by 
mistake,  probably  to  make  good  the  number  15, 
when  the  scribe  found  that  he  had  left  out  Libui 
from  V.  43  (cf.  v.  20  and  v.  30). 

48.  Their  brethren  also  the  Levites  were 
appointed  unto  all  manner  of  service.  Those  of 
them  who  were  endowed  with  musical  tastes  and 
talents  were  employed  in  various  other  depart- 
ments of  tlie  temple  service. 

49-81.— Office  of  Aaron  and  his  Sons. 

49.  But  Aaron  and  his  sons  offered,  &c.  The 
office  and  duties  of  the  high  priests  having  beea 
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already  described,  the  names  of  those  who  succes- 
sively tilled  that  important  office  are  recorded. 

60,  thirteen  cities.  No  more  than  eleven  are 
named  here;  but  two  additional  ones  are  men- 
tioned, Josh,  xxi.  16,  17,  which  makes  up  the 
thirteen.  61.  unto  the  sons  of  Kohath,  which 
were  left  —  i.e.,  in  addition  to  the  priests  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  and  tribe  of  Levi, 
by  lot,  ten  cities  (Josh.  xxi.  26).  The  sacred  his- 
torian gives  an  explanation,  v.  66.  Eight  of  these 
are  mentioned,  but  only  two  of  them  are  taken 
out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (v.  70).  Tlie 
names  of  the  other  two  are  given,  Josh.  xxi.  21, 
where  full  and  detailed  notices  of  these  arrange- 
ments may  be  found.  .  ,        ,  •, 

62.  to  the  sons  of  Gershom— supply  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  gave.' 

2  H 


The  sons 
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of  Issachar. 


71 


72 


out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  out  of  the 

64  tribe  of  Zebulun,  twelve  'cities.     And  "'the  children  of  Israel  gave  to  the 

65  Levites  these  cities  with  their  suburbs.  And  they  gave  by  lot  out  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Simeon,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,  these  cities 
which  are  called  by  ^/ie;/r  names. 

66  And  '^tke  residue  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  had  cities  of  their 

67  coasts  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  And  "they  gave  unto  them,  o/'the 
cities  of  refuge,  Shechem  in  mount  Ephraim  with  her  suburbs;  they  gave 

68  also  Gezer  with  her  suburbs,  and  ^ Jokmeam  with  her  suburbs,  and  Beth- 

69  boron  with  her  suburbs,  and  Aijalon  with  her  suburbs,  and  Gath-rimmon 

70  with  her  suburbs:  and  out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh;  Aner  with 
her  suburbs,  and  Bileam  with  her  suburbs,  for  the  family  of  the  remnant 
of  the  sons  of  Kohath. 

Unto  the  sons  of  Gershom  were  given,  out  of  the  family  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  Golan  in  Bashan  with  her  suburbs,  and  ^Ashtaroth 
with  her  suburbs:  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar;  '^Kedesh  with  her 

73  suburbs,  Daberath  with  her  suburbs,  and  Ramoth  with  her  suburbs,  and 

74  Auem  with  her  suburbs:  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher;  Mashal  with  her 

75  suburbs,  and  Abdon  with  her  suburbs,  and  Hukok  with  her  suburbs,  and 

76  Rehob  with  her  suburbs:  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali;  Kedesh  in 
Galilee  with  her  suburbs,  and  Hammon  with  her  suburbs,  and  Kirjathaim 
with  her  suburbs.  •     • 

77  Unto  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Merari  icere  given,  out  of  the  tribe  of 

78  Zebulun,  Rimmon  with  her  suburbs.  Tabor  with  her  suburbs:  and  on  the 
other  side  Jordan  by  Jericho,  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  were  given  them, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Bezer  in  the  wilderness  with  her  suburbs, 

79  and  Jahzah  with  her  suburbs,  Kedemoth   also  with   her  suburbs,  and 

80  Mephaath  with  her  suburbs:  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad;  Ramoth  in 

81  Gilead  with  her  suburbs,  and  Mahanaim  with  her  suburbs,  and  *Heshbon 
with  her  suburbs,  and  Jazer  with  her  suburbs. 

7      NOW  the   sons  of  "Issachar  ii-ei'e  ''Tola,  and  'Puah,  Jashub,   and 

2  Shimron,  four.  And  the  sons  of  Tola;  Uzzi,  and  Rephaiah,  and  Jeriel, 
and  Jahmai,  and  Jibsam,  and  Shemuel,  heads  of  their  father's  house,  to 
wit,  of  Tola:  they  U'cre  valiant  men  of  might  in  their  generations;  ''whose 
number  was  in  the  days  of  David  two  and  twenty  thousand  and  six 

3  hundred.  And  the  sons  of  Uzzi;  Izrahiah:  and  the  sons  of  Izrahiah; 
Michael,  and  Obadiah,  and  Joel,  Ishiah,  five:  all  of  them  '^ chief  men. 

4  And  with  them,  by  their  generations,  after  the  house  of  their  fathers, 
tcere  bands  of  soldiers  for  war,  six  and  thirty  thousand  men:  for  they  had 

5  many  wives  and  sons.  And  their  brethren  among  all  the  families  of 
Issachar  icere  valiant  men  of  might,  reckoned  in  all  by  their  genealogies 
fourscore  and  seven  thousand. 
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67.  tbey  gave  unto  them,  of  the  cities  of  re- 
fuge. The  names  of  the  cities  given  liere  are 
considerably  different  from  tliose  applied  to  them. 
Josh.  xxi.  14.  In  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  from 
the  revolutions  of  society,  changes  might  have 
been  expected  to  take  i)lace  in  the  form  or  dialec- 
tic pronunciation  of  the  names  of  those  cities,  and 
this  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  variations 
that  ai'e  found  in  the  lists  as  enumerated  here  and 
in  au  earlier  book.  As  to  these  cities  themselves, 
that  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  they  were 
widely  remote  and  separated,  partly  in  fulfilment 
of  Jacob's  prophecy  (Gen.  xlix.  7),  and  partly  that 
the  various  districts  of  the  country  might  obtain 
a  competent  supply  of  teachers,  who  might  in- 
struct the  people  in  the  knowledge,  and  animate 
them  to  the  observance,  of  a  law  which  had  so 
important  a  bearing  on  the  promotiou  both  of 
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their  private  ha])piness  and  their  national  pros- 
perity. 

CHAP.    VII.    1-5.  -SON.S    OF    ISS.VCHAR. 

1.  Jasliub-or  Job  (Uen.  xlvi.  13).  2.  ^-11033 
number  was,  in  the  days  of  David.  Although  a 
census  was  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  bj'  order 
of  that  monarch,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  sacred 
historian  had  it  in  his  eye,  since  we  find  here  the 
tribe  of  Betijarnin  enumerated,  wliich  was  not 
taken  in  David's  time;  and  there  are  other  points 
of  dissimOarity.  3.  five :  all  of  them  chief  men. 
Four  only  are  mentioned;  so  that,  as  they  are 
stated  to  be  five,  in  this  number  the  father,  Izra- 
hiah, must  be  considered  as  included,  otherwise 
one  of  the  names  must  have  dropped  out  of  the 
text.  They  were  each  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
and  influential  division  of  their  tribe. 

6.  fourscore  an4  seven  thousand— exclusive  of 
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of  Manassch, 


6,      T/ie  sons  of -^Benjamiu;  Bela,  and  Becher,  and  Jediael,  three.     And 

7  the  sons  of  Bela;  Ezbon,  and  Uzzi,  and  Uzziel,  and  Jerimoth,  and  Iri, 
five;  lieads  of  the  house  of  tkeir  fathers,  mighty  men  of  valour;  and  were 
reckoned  by  their  genealogies  twenty  and  two  thousand  and  thirty  and 

8  four.  And  the  sons  of  Becher;  Zeinira,  and  Joash,  and  Eliezer,  and 
Elioenai,   and   Omri,   and  Jerimoth,   and   Abiah,   and  Anathoth,   and 

9  Alaraeth.  All  these  ai-e  the  sons  of  Becher.  And  the  number  of  them, 
after  their  genealog}'  by  their  generations,  heads  of  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  mighty  men  of  valour,  teas  twent)'  thousand  and  two  hundred. 

10  The  sons  also  of  Jediael;  Bilhan:  and  the  sons  of  Bilhan;  Jeush,  and 
Benjamin,  and  Ehud,  and  Chenaanah,  and  Zethan,  and  Tharsliish,  and 

11  Ahishahar.  All  these  the  sons  of  Jediael,  by  the  heads  of  their  fathers, 
mighty  men  of  valour,  were  seventeen  thousand  and  two  hundred  soldiers, 

12  fit  to  go  out  for  war  and  battle.  Shuppim  ^also,  and  Huppim,  the 
children  of  ''Ir,  a7id  Hushim,  the  sons  *of  Aher. 

13  The  sons  of  Naphtali;  Jahziel,  and  Guni,  and  Gezer,  and  ^Shallum,  the 
sons  of  Bilhah. 

14  The  ^sons  of  Manasseh;  Ashriel,  whom  she  bare:  (but  his  concubine 

15  the  Araraitess  bare  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead:  and  ^Machir  took  to 
wife  the  sister  of  Huppim  and  Shuppim,  whose  sister's  name  was 
Maachah;)  andthenameof  the  second  zmsZelophehad:  and  'Zelophehad 

16  had  daughters.  And  Maachah  the  wife  of  Machir  bare  a  son,  and  she 
called  his  name  Peresh :  and  the  name  of  his  brother  was  Sheresh :  and 

17  his  sons  %'^7'g  Ulam  and  Rakem.     And  the  sons  of  Ulam ;  '"Bedan.     These 

18  tcere  the  sons  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh.     And 

19  his  sister  Hammoleketh  bare  Ishod,  and  "Abiezer,  and  Mahalah.  And 
the  sons  of  Shemidah  were  Ahian,  and  Shechem,  and  Likhi,  and  Aniam. 
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the  58,600  men  which  the  Tola  branch  bad  pro- 
duced (v.  24),  so  that  in  the  days  of  David  the 
tribe  would  have  contained  a  jiopulation  of  45,600. 
This  large  increase  was  owing  to  the  practice  of 
polygamy,  as  well  as  the  fruitfulness  of  the  women. 
A  plurality  of  wives,  though  tolerated  among  the 
Hebrews,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  great  and 
wealthy;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
esteemed  a  privilege  by  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  "  for 
they  had  many  wives  and  sons." 

6-12.— Of  Benjamin. 

6.  The  sons  of  Benjamin— ten  are  reclsoned, 
Gen.  xlvi.  21,  but  only  five,  ch.  viii.  1 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  38.  Perhaps  five  of  them  were  distinguished 
as  chiefs  of  illustrious  families,  but  two  having 
fallen  in  the  bloody  wars  waged  against  Benjamin 
(Judg.  XX.  46),  there  remained  only  three  branches 
of  this  tribe,  and  these  only  are  enumerated ;  and 
Becher  became  incorporated,  by  marriage  with  an 
Ephraimite  heiress,  with  the  tribe  of  Ephraira 
(see  on  vv.  20,  21:  cf.  Nam.  xxvi.  35).  Jediael— 
or  Asbel  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  7.  the  sons  of  Bela— 
each  of  them  was  chief  or  leader  of  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged.  lu  an  earlier  period  seven 
great  families  of  Benjamin  are  mentioned  (Num. 
xxvi.  38).  five  of  them  being  headed  by  these  five 
sons  of  Benjamin,  and  two  descended  from  Bela. 
Here  five  families  of  Bela  are  specified,  whence  we 
are  led  to  conclude  that  time  or  tlie  ravages  of 
war  had  greatly  changed  the  condition  of  Ben- 
jamin, or  that  the  five  families  of  Bela  were  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other  great  divisions  that  sprang 
directly  from  the  five  sons  of  the  patriarch.  8.  the 
sons  of  Becher.  Although  Becher  himself  was 
adopted  into  Ephraim,  his  sons  continued  Ben- 
jamites,  and  are  here  mentioned  in  the  genealogy 
of  that  tribe  (ch.  vi.  60;  Josh.  xxi.  18).  Sojane  ©f 
these  might  be  only  grandsons  of  Becher.  Ahiah 
— Apbiah  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  was  Saul's  aucestor. 
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12.  Shuppim  also,  and  Huppim.  They  are  called, 
Gen.  xlvi.  21,  Muppim  and  Huppim,  and.  Num. 
xxvi.  39,  Hupham,  or  Huram,  ch.  viii.  5,  and 
Shephuphan,  ch.  viii.  5 :  they  were  the  children 
of  Ir,  or  Iri.  {v.  7).  and  Hushim  the  sons  (son) 
of  Aher.  Aher  signifies  'another,'  and  some 
eminent  critics,  taking  Aher  as  a  common  noun, 
render  the  passage  thus, — '  and  Hushim,  another 
son.'  Lord  A.  Hervey  considers  Aher  a  variation 
of  Ehi  (Gen.  xlvi.  21)  and  Ahiram  (Num.  xxvi.  38). 
ShuptJim,  Muppim,  and  Hushim  are  plural  words, 
and  therefore  de«ote,  not  individuals,  but  the 
heads  of  their  respective  families ;  and  as  they 
were  not  comprised  in  the  above  enumeration  {vv.  7, 
9),  they  are  inserted  here  in  the  form  of  an  appen- 
dix. Some  render  the  passage  '  Hushim,  the  son 
of  another,'  i.  e.,  tribe  or  family.  The  name  occurs 
among  the  sons  of  Dan  (Gen.  xlvi.  23);  and  it  is  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  this  being  the  true  ren- 
dering, that  after  having  recorded  the  genealogy 
of  Naphtali  {v.  13),  the  sacred  historian  adds,  'the 
sons  of  Bilhah,  the  haadma^id,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Dan  and  Naphtali.'  We  naturally  expect,  there- 
fore, that  these  two  will  be  noticed  together,  but 
Dan  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  if  not  in  this  passage. 
13.— Of  Naphtali. 

13.  Shallum— or  Shillem  (Gen.  xlvi.  24).  sons 
of  Bilhah.  As  Dan  a-nd  Naphtali  were  her  sons, 
Hushim,  as  well  as  those  enumerated  in  v.  13, 
were  lier  grandsons. 

14-40.— Of  Manasseh. 

14.  The  sons  of  Manasseh — or  descendants:  for 
Ashriel  was  a  grandson,  and  Zelopheliad  was  a 
generation  further  removed  in  descent  (Num.  xxvh 
3;^).  The  text,  as  it  stands,  is  so  confused  and 
complicated  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace 
the  genealogical  thread,  and  a  great  variety  of 
conjectures  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  cie.ir 
away  the  obscurity.    The  passage  should  probably 
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of  Ephraim. 


20  And  "the  sons  of  Ephraim;  Shuthelah,  and  Bered  his  son,  and  Tahath 

21  his  son,  and  Eladah  his  son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Zabad  his  son,  and 
Shuthelah  his  son,  and  Ezer,  and  Elead,  whom  the  men  of  Gath  that  were 
born  in  that  land  slew,  because  they  came  down  to  take  away  their  cattle. 

22  And  Ephraim  their  father  ^mourned  many  days,  and  his  brethren  came 

23  to  comfort  him.  And  when  he  went  in  to  his  wife,  she  conceived  and 
bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  ^Beriah,  because  it  went  evil  with  his 

24  house.     (And  his  daughter  was  Sherah,  who  built  ^Beth-horon  the  nether, 

25  and  the  upper,  and   Uzzen-sherah.)     And  Rephah  was  his  son,  also 

26  Resheph,  and  Telah  his  son,  and  Tahan  his  sou,  Laadan  his  son,  Ammihud 

27  his  son,  Elishama  his  son,  Non  '"his  son,  Jehoshua  his  son. 
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be  rendered  thus, — '  The  sons  of  Manasseh  were 
Ashriel,  whom  his  Syrian  concubine  bare  to  him, 
and  Machir,  the  father  of  Gilead,  whom  bis  wife 
bare  to  him.  Machir  took  for  a  wife  Maachah, 
sister  to  Huppim  and  Shuppim.' 

20.  Tlie  sons  of  Ephraim.  Numerous  and  great 
difficulties  encumber  this  passage.  Some  writers, 
indeed,  supposing  that  the  family  of  Ephraim, 
from  his  connection  with  Joseph,  would,  during 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  enjoy  great  advantages  for 
preserving  their  genealogy  entire,  consider  it  as 
given  here  in  full ;  and  consequently  that,  as  the 
names  must  be  ranged  in  regular  succession  from 
father  to  son,  the  pedigree  from  Ephraim  to 
Joshua  is  marked  by  eighteen  descents.  But  this 
register,  so  far  from  being  clear  and  intelligible, 
is  in  its  present  state  exceedingly  confused, 
and  the  obscurity  in  which,  from  its  dislocated 
character,  it  is  involved,  is  increased  by  several 
names,  which  are  repeated  in  the  same  or  slightly 
altered  forms,  being  found  to  represent  one 
person.  Shuthelah,  as  the  eldest  son  of  Ephraim, 
IS  first  mentioned,  and  his  family  is  traced 
through  a  series  of  seven  individuals  to  a  second 
Shuthelah,  the  addition  of  the  words  "his 
son"  indicating  that  the  persons  named  fol- 
lowed in  direct  descent  (see  on  Num.  xxvi.  35, 
where  the  family  of  Suthalhites  is  mentioned). 
Ezer  and  Elead,  not  bearing  the  mark  of  filial 
relationship  to  Shuthelah,  rank  along  with  him  as 
the  sons  of  Ephraim.  But  the  record,  instead  of 
proceeding,  as  might  be  expected,  to  enumerate 
their  respective  families,  details  the  affecting 
incident  of  their  early  death  in  battle.  21.  whom 
the  men  of  Gath  that  were  born  in  that  land 
slew — I.  e.,  born  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  or 
Lower  Egypt;  perhaps  the  extensive  district  of 
Goshen  itself,  where  a  multitude  of  Philistine 
nomads  ranged,  as  being  an  outlying  pastoral 
region  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Egypt,  but  not  an 
integral  part  of  that  country  (Gen.  xlvi.  34) ;  or 
like  the  Cherethim,  those  men  of  Gath  were  mer- 
cenaries in  Egyptian  service,  and  had  a  portion  of 
land  allotted  to  them.  This  interesting  little  epi- 
sode gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  Hebrew 
society  in  Egypt ;  for  the  occurrence  narrated  seems 
to  have  taken  place  before  the  Israelites  left  that 
country ;  and  it  shows  that,  looking  back  to  Pales- 
tine as  their  proper  home,  some  of  them,  without 
waiting  the  appointed  time,  attempted  prema- 
turely, by  dint  of  their  own  achievements,  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  promised  land  (cf. 
ch.  iv.  22 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  9).  The  patriarch  Ephraim 
was  then  alive,  though  he  must  have  arrived  at  a 
very  advanced  age;  and  the  Hebrew  people,  at  all 
events  those  of  them  who  were  his  descendants, 
still  retained  their  pastoral  character.  It  was  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
Oriental  shepherds  that  they  should  have  made 
a  raid  on  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Philistines, 
for  the  purpose  of  plundering  their  flocks:  for 
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nothing  is  more  common  among  them  than  hostile 
incursions  on  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  or  on  other 
nomad  tribes  with  whom  they  have  no  league  of 
amity.  But  a  different  view  of  the  incident  is 
brought  out,  if,  instead  of  "  because,"  we  render 
the  Hebrew  particle  'when'  they  came  down  to 
take  their  cattle;  for  the  tenor  of  the  context 
leads  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  men  of 
Gath"  were  the  aggressors,  who,  making  a  sudden 
foray  on  the  Ephraimite  flocks,  killed  the  shep- 
herds, including  several  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim. 
The  calamity  spread  a  deep  gloom  around  the 
tent  of  their  aged  father,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
his  receiving  visits  of  condolence  from  his  distant 
relatives  in  the  other  tribes,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  East,  which  is  remarkably  exemplified 
in  the  history  of  Job  (Job.  ii.  11 ;  cf.  John  xi.  19). 
22.  Ephraim  their  father  mourned  many  days. 
The  mourning  lasted  thirty  days.  The  first  three 
were  days  of  weeping,  the  next  seven  were  days 
of  lamentation,  and  tlie  remainder  were  passed  in 
receiving  numerous  visits  of  sympathy  from  friends 
and  acquaintances.  23.  when  he  went  in  to  his 
wife.  The  historian  here  returns  to  the  genealogy 
of  Ephraim.  she  conceived  and  bare  a  son, 
and  he  called  his  name  Beriah  [nrna]— signifying 
a  gift  or  donation.  Accordingly,  J/icAaeZis  ('Sup- 
plement,' 224)  renders  the  clause,  'and  he  (Eph- 
raim) called  his  name  Beriah,  because  a  gift 
was  sent  unto  his  house'— i.  e.,  this  son,  born  to 
him  in  his  old  age,  contrary  to  the  course  of 
nature,  was  regarded  as  sent  by  the  special  favour 
of  God.  \_Ge,stnius  proposes  nrna,  evil,  as  being 
from  nrl,  with  Beth  pleonastic,  and  translates  as  in 
our  version,  'because  evil  (calamity)  was  unto  his 
house.'  The  Septuagint  has  on  iv  kukol^  eyevero 
ev  oiKto  fxov,  because  he  was  born  amid  evils  in  my 
house.]  24.  (And  his  daughter  was  Sherah,  who 
built  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  the  upper,  and 
Uzzen-sherah.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  Sherah  was 
the  daughter  of  Ephraim  or  Beriah  ;  most  probably 
of  the  former,  then  consequently  the  sister  of  the 
latter.  The  names  of  women  are  never  mentioned 
in  these  genealogical  lists  unless  they  were  dis- 
tinguished in  some  way;  and  Sherah  is  repre- 
sented as  the  foundress  of  three  cities,  two  of 
which  were  certainly  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Israelite  invasion  of  Canaan  (.Josh.  x.  10,  11) ;  but 
how,  or  in  what  circumstances,  she  obtained  a 
settlement  and  power  in  that  country  is  unknown. 
25.  And  Rephah  was  his  son,  also  Resheph. 
Here  the  historian  traces  the  family  of  Beriah, — 
Rephah  being  his  eldest  son,  and  Resheph,  not 
being  accompanied  by  that  addition,  must  be 
considered  as  the  brother  of  Rephah,  whose 
posterity  is  now  described  till  the  register  termin- 
ates in  Joshua.  Such  is  the  natural  and  apparent 
view  of  this  genealogy.  But  a  more  minute  ex- 
amination both  of  the  names  contained  in  the 
register,  and  of  the  tenor  of  the  historical  incident 
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And  their  possessions  and  habitations  ivere  Beth-el  and  the  towns 
thereof,  and  eastward  *Naaran,  and  westward  Gezer,  with  the  ^ towns 
thereof;  Shecheifi  also  and  the  towns  thereof,  unto  Gaza  and  the  towns 
thereof:  and  by  the  borders  of  the  children  'of  Manasseh,  Beth-shean  and 
her  towns,  Taanach  and  her  towns,  "Megiddo  and  her  towns.  Dor  and  her 
towns.     In  these  dwelt  the  ''children  of  Joseph  the  son  of  Israel. 

The  ''sons  of  Asher;  Imnah,  and  Isuah,  and  Ishuai,  and  Beriah,  and 
Serah  their  sister.  And  the  sons  of  Beriah ;  Heber,  and  Malchiel,  who  is 
the  father  of  Birzavith.  And  Heber  begat  Japhlet,  and  ^Shoraer,  and 
Hotham,  and  Shua  their  sister.     And  the  sons  of  Japhlet;  Pasach,  and 


34  Bimhal,  and  Ashvath.     These  are  the  children  of  Japhlet.     And  the  sons 
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interwoven  with  it,  will  reveal  singularities  and 
difficulties  which  do  not  aj>pear  on  the  surface. 
1.  As  to  the  names  :—Shuthelali  {iw.  20,  21)  and 
Telah  (v.  25)  refer  to  one  person  (cf.  Num.  xxvi. 
35)  ;  Bered  (v.  20)  and  Zabad  (v.  21)  are  different 
designations  of  Becher  (Num.  xxvi.  35);  Tahath, 
whicli  occurs  twice  (v.  20),  and  Tahan  (v.  25),  are 
applicable  to  Tahan  (Num.  xxvi.  35);  and  Eladah 
(;'.  20),  Elead  (v.  21),  Laadan  (v.  26),  or  Edan,  as 
one  Hebrew  MS.  has  it,  represent  one  and  the 
same  individual,  who  is  Eran,  or,  as  in  the 
Samaritan  text,  Septuagint,  Syriac,  and  some 
Hebrew  MSS.,  "Edan"  (Num.  xxvi.  36).  Omit- 
ting the  repetitions,  then,  this  record  enumerates 
(".  20)  four  sons  of  Ephraim — viz.,  Shuthelah, 
Bered  or  Becher,  Tahath  or  Tahan,  and  Eladah  or 
Eran,  son  of  Shuthelah,  exactly  as  in  Num.  xxvi. 
35.  2.  As  to  the  character  of  the  story  of  the 
slaughter  of  Ephraim's  sons  embodied  in  this  re- 
cord, a  great  variety  of  different  and  even  opposite 
exjilanations  have  been  given  of  it.  [It  has  been 
suggested  that  Ezer  (v.  21)  is  not  a  proper  name 
at  all,  but  the  verb  iw,  to  help;  so  that,  removing 
the  "1  at  the  beginning  of  "i^^ni,  and  putting  it  to 
the  end  of  the  verb  nw,  they  helped,  there  is 
brought  out  the  meaning— i.  e., 'Shuthelah,  Bered 
or  Becher,  and  Tahath  went  to  help  Elead  (Laadan 
or  Eran)  against  the  men  of  Gath,  by  whom  they 
were  all,  or  several  of  them,  killed.'  Having  re- 
lated this  parenthetical  episode,  the  genealogy  of 
Ephraim  is  proceeded  with,  apparently  in  another 
line— that  of  Beriah — which,  as  being  the  ancestry 
of  Joshua,  is  fully  traced.  But  this  view  has  also 
been  controverted;  for  while  the  general  opinion 
is  that  vy.  25-27  contain  the  pedigree  of  Joshua 
from  Beriah,  some  maintain  that  this  passage  is  a 
resumption  of  the  interrupted  record  of  Shuthe- 
lah's  progeny ;  and  others,  wlio  connect  this  25th 
verse  with  the  preceding,  hold  that  "Rephah  tvas 
his  sou,"  should  be  rendered  'Rephah  built,' &c. 
[103],  "his  son"  being  taken  as  some  part  of  the 
verb  [raa]  to  build.  With  regard  to  v.  24,  diffi- 
culties have  also  been  raised  respecting  it.  [Uzzen- 
sherah,  n~v0  Jjx,  ear  or  corner  of  Sherah,  seems  to 
have  been  a  name  bestowed  by  the  foundress, rather 
than  given  in  honour  of  a  remote  ancestress  ;  and, 
as  Lord  Ilervey  remarks  ('  Genealogies,'  p.  364), 
'in  spite  of  the  difference  of  the  spelling  of  nnNE* 
and  nng,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Timnath-serah 
(Josh.  xix.  50)  was  also  called  from  her,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  actually  the  same  place  as  Uzzen- 
sherah.  The  identity  of  Sherah  with  Serah  is 
rendered  yet  more  probable  by  the  occurrence  of 
i^??',  V.  30,  combining  the  two  spellings.  If  this 
supposition,  that  Sherah  was  the  daughter  or  sister 
of  Joshua,  and  that  he  gave  her  a  portion  out  of 
his  own  inheritance  (Josh.  xix.  49,  50),  be  well- 
founded,  we  must  then  snpi)ose  that  the  24th 
verse  has  got  out  of  its  proper  place,  and  a  prob- 
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able  cause  for  this,  according  to  a  well-known  law 
of  transcribers'  errors,  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  23d  verse  ends  with  the  word  n\3,  which 
is  almost  identical  with  'ir.3.']  This  course  sup- 
poses that  the  transaction  relating  to  Sherah 
did  not  take  place  till  after  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  ;  and  indeed  Bertheau  ('Commentary,'  in 
loco)  refers  the  whole  genealogical  record  to  that 
period,  taking  the  references  to  Ephraim  and  his 
sons,  not  as  applying  to  them  as  individuals,  but 
to  the  heads  of  the  branch-families  or  clans.  In 
support  of  this  view  he  appeals  to  Judg.  xxi.  6. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the  slaughter  of 
the  Ephraimites  occurred  sometime  after  the 
Israelite  settlement  in  their  tribal  possessions,  and 
Beriah  had  some  share  in  it,  by  apparently  hasten- 
ing to  the  relief  of  his  brethren  and  the  expulsion 
of  theGittites.  Ephraim (wy.  22, 23)denotes,  not  the 
liatriarch,  the  son  of  Joseph,  but  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  probably  Joshua, — Serah,  his  daughter,  whose 
family  built  the  towns  mentioned.  Lord  Hen'cy, 
in  summing  up  the  arguments  for  and  against  this 
view,  says  ('Genealogies,'  p.  365),  'Here  is  a 
passage  whicn,  as  it  now  stands,  is  full  of  absurdi- 
ties. It  makes  Ephraim  alive  and  beget  a  son  in 
the  days  of  the  eighth  generation  from  himself. 
It  obscures  and  makes  unintelligible  a  most  in- 
teresting narrative  of  the  unfortunate  fate  of  the 
sons  of  Ephraim  during  their  father's  lifetime, 
which  is  nowhere  else  recorded,  but  which  ex- 
plains the  circumstance  of  there  being  so  few 
families  of  the  Ephraimites  in  the  days  of  Mosea 
(Num.  xxvi.  35,  37);  it  is  in  utter  disagreement 
with  the  duplicate  genealogy  of  Numbers  ;  and  it 
makes  one  of  the  most  important  characters  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  live 
either  300  or  120  years  after  his  true  time.  But  im- 
mediately the  passage  is  restored  to  even  a  partial 
soundness,  all  these  contradictions  vanish,  and  we 
find  consistent  genealogies,  rational  chronology, 
intelligible  and  valuable  history,  in  their  room. 
Putting  together  the  inseparable  difficulties  in 
understanding  the  passage  of  the  literal  Ephraim 
and  his  literal  sons  and  daughter,  with  the  fact 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Ephraimites  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  where  Beth-horon,  Gezer,  Timnath- 
-serah,  &c.,  lay,  which  were  exactly  suited  for  a 
descent  upon  the  plains  of  the  Philistine  country, 
where  the  men  of  Gath  fed  their  cattle,  and  with 
the  further  facts,  that  the  Ephraimites  encountered 
a  successful  opposition  from  the  Canaauites  in 
Gezer  (Josh.  xvi.  10;  Judg.  i.  29),  and  that  they 
apparently  called  in  later  the  Beujamites  to  help 
them  in  driving  away  the  men  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii. 
13),  it  seems  best  to  understand  the  narrative  aa 
of  the  times  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan.'    _ 

30.  The  sons  of  Asher.  This  list  is  identical 
with  the  genealogy  of  Asher  contained  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  17 ;  Num.  xxvi.  44,  45.  31.  Malchiel  .  .  . 
father  of  Birzavith— i.  e.,  founder  of  Birzavitn 
(well  of  olives).    Its  site  is  unknown. 
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chief  men  of  Benjamin. 


35  of  ^Shamer;  Ahi,  and  Rohgah,  Jehubbah,  and  Aram.     And  the  sons  of 

36  his  brother  Helem;  Zophah,  and  Imna,  and  Shelesh,  and  Amal.     The 
sons  of  Zophah ;  Suah,  and  Harnepher,  and  Shual,  and  Beri,  and  Imrah, 

37  Bezer,  and  Hod,  and  Shamma,  and  Shilshah,  and  Ithran,  and  Beera. 
38,  And  the  sons  of  Jether ;  Jepliunneh,  and  Pispah,  and  Ara.  And  the  sous 
89  of  Ulla ;  Arab,  and  Hanr.iel,  and  Rezia. 

40      All  these  were  the  children  of  Asher,  beads  of  their  father's  house, 

choice  and  mighty  men  of  valour,  chief  of  the  princes.    And  the  ^  number 

throughout  the  genealogy  of  them  that  were  "apt  to  the  war  and  to  battle 

was  twenty  and  six  thousand  men. 

8       NOW  Benjamin  begat  "Bela  his  first-born,  Ashbel  the  second,  and 

2  Aharali   the  third,  Nohah  the  fourth,  and  Kapha  the  fifth.     And  the 

4  sons  of  Bela  were  ^Addar,  and  Gera,  and  Abihud,  and  Abishua,  and 

5,  Naaman,  and  Ahoah,  and  Gera,  and  ^Shephuphan,  and  Huram.     And 

6  these  are  the  sons  of  ''  Ehud :  these  are  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the 

7  inhabitants  of  Geba,  and  they  removed  them  '^to  Manahath :  and  Naaman, 
and  Ahiah,  and  Gera,  he  removed  them,  and  begat  Uzza  and  Ahihud. 

8  And  Shaharaim  begat  children  in  ''the  country  of  Moab,  after  he  had 
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40.  All  these  were  tlie  children  of  Asher, 
heads  of  their  father's  house,  choice  and  mighty 
men  of  valour.  They  were  an  active,  courageous, 
and  enterprising  tribe;  aud  when  the  census  was 
taken  at  Sinai,  it  was  numerically  stronger  than 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  or  Benjamin  (Num.  i.  32-41). 
But  the  natural  richness  of  its  allotted  possession 
fostered  a  love  of  ease  and  luxury,  and  conse- 
quently led  to  habits  of  inertness  which  were 
severely  censured  (Judg.  v.  17,  IS),  and  it  gradu- 
ally sank  into  insignificance,  till  its  name  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  tribes  that  furnished  the 
]irinces  or  chief  rulers  (ch.  xxvii.  lG-22).  It  is 
observable  that  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Zebulun 
are  omitted  in  the  genealogies  recorded  in  this 
chapter. 

CHAP.  VIII.  1-32.— Sons  and  Chief  Men  of 
Benjamin. 

1.  Now  Benjamin  begat,  &c.  This  chapter  con- 
tains some  supplementary  particulars,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  already  said,  regarding  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (ch.  vii.  6).  This  statement  is  at 
variance  with  that  contained,  ch.  vii.  6;  Gen. 
xlvi.  21.  But  this  is  most  probably  the  correct 
reading,  and  the  text  in  the  other  two  passages  is 
corrupt  p7]i[ii  ■•ni33  r5'.3"ni55  T'S-n  jo;;?].  [It  is  ex- 
tremely likely  that  "123  was  considered  a  proper 
name  (Becher)  by  a  transcriber  mistaking  it  for 
"133,  first-born.]  Benjamin  had,  according  to  this 
view,  no  son  called  Becher,  and  all  the  Scripture 
notices  admit  of  being  explained  consistently  with 
it.  Ashbel  [^sc-'n  (opinion  of  God)  (cf.  Num.  xxvi. 
3S)  =  ^Nsp:,  Jediael  (known  of  God)  (ch.  vii.  6).] 
Aharah  [=  "'n>t,  Ehi  and  Bosh  (combined)  (Gen. 
xlvi.  21),  and  Ahiram  (Num.  xxvi.  .38)].  The 
names  of  many  of  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  chapter  are  different  from 
those  given  by  Moses— a  diversity  which  may 
be  accounted  for  in  part  on  grounds  formerly 
stated — viz.,  either  that  the  person  had  more 
than  one  name,  or  that  the  word  "sons"  is  used 
in  a  loose  sense  for  grandsons  or  descendants 
(cf.  vv.  3,  4  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  Num.  xxvi. 
40).  3.  the  sons  of  Bela  were  Addar  [niN  =  -inN:] 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21).  Gera-— though  classed  (Gen.  xlvi. 
21)  with  the  family  of  Benjamin,  appears  to 
have  been  a  grandson,  sou  of  Bela,  but  is  not 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.  3S.  "And  Gera." 
This  nam3,  repeated  twice  [vv.  5,  7),  designates 
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one  individual,  who  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  iii.  15 
and  2  Sam.  xvi.  5  (see  on  Benjamin's  genealogy. 
Gen.  xlvi.  21).  Abihud— or  [Tn^:]  Ehud  (Judg.  iii. 
14-30).  4.  Naaman-  head  of  the  Naamite  family 
(Num.  xxvi.  40).  Ahoah— gave  rise  to  the  patro- 
nymic Ahohite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9-28;  1  Chr.  xi.  12- 
29 ;  xxvii.  14).  5.  Shephuphan— Shuppim  (ch.  vii. 
12-15),  or  Shupham  (Num.  xxvi.  39),  or  Muppim 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21),  a  peculiarity  of  form  which  will  be 
removed  by  annexing  the  last  letter  \p]  from  the 
fictitious  Bosh  in  that  passage  to  the  next  word, 
Muppim,  thus  makiug  Shemuppim  or  Shumpim 
— a  near  approximation  to  Shephuphan.  and 
Huram— called  Huppim,  ch.  vii.  12,  where  he  is 
stated  to  be  a  son  of  Ir,  or  Iri  {v.  7),  son  of  Bela 
(cf.  Gen.  xlvi.  21),  and  Huphan,  Num.  xlvi.  39 
[Septuagint,  Oi(<ufx\.  Both  Shupham  and  Hupham 
were  ancestors  or  heads  of  principal  families  of 
the  Beujamite  tribe.  6.  these  are  the  sons  cf 
Ehud  :  these  are  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Geba  [re3K  't^'N^,  heads  of  fathers ; 
Septuagint,  apx""'''^*  TruTpiuivl — rulei's  in  Geba. 
they  removed  them  to  Manahath.  The  site  has 
not  been  ascei'tained,  but  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  new  settlement  was  not  far  from  Geba.  It 
must  have  been  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  ; 
for  to  remove  from  one  tribe  to  another  was  in 
early  times  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Whether 
this  migration  was  voluntary  or  compulsory  can- 
not be  determined ;  but  it  was  done  in  an 
authorized  and  orderly  manner,  under  the  direc- 
tion aud  superintendence  of  the  three  'heads  of 
fathers.'  7.  and  begat  Uzza,  and  Ahihud— i.  e., 
Gera.  8.  And  Shaharaim  begat  children  in  the 
country  of  Moab.  Who  was  Sliaharaim?  his  name 
has  not  previously  occurred.  [The  words  in  the 
original  are  T'pin  nnnti;'!,  and  Shaharaim  he  begot 
3N1D  nn&3,  in  the  field]— i.  e.,  the  pasture  or  corn 
district  of  Moab,  on  the  uplands,  as  distinct  from 
Araboth,  the  plains  (deserts  of  Moab,  the  arid  low- 
lying  Ghor).]  Shaharaim  had  three  wives,  Hushim, 
Baara,  and  Hodesh  (unless  Hodesh  is  another  name 
of  one  of  these  two.  [The  Septuagint  has  'Qo-tu, 
BaaSA,  Kai  'A5a]),  and  nine  children.  But  there 
are  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  the  details  of  this  chapter — viz., 
first,  that  the  genealogies  of  the  Benjamites  were 
disordered  or  destroyed  by  the  almost  total  exter- 
mination of  this  tribe  (Judg.  xx.) ;  secondly,  that  a 
great  number  of  Benjamites,  born  in  Assyria,  are 
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chief  men  of  Benjamin, 


9  sent  them  away;  Husliim  and  Baara  were  his  wives.     And  he  begat  of 

10  Hodesli  his  wife,  Jobab,  and  Zibia,  and  Mesha,  and  Malcham,  and  Jeuz, 

11  and  Shachia,  and  Mirma.     These  ivere  his  sons,  heads  of  the  fathers.     And 

12  of  Hushim  he  begat  Ahitub,  and  Elpaal.  The  sons  of  Elpaal;  Eber,  and 
Misham,  and  Shamed,  who  built  *0no  and  Lod,  with  the  towns  thereof: 

13  Beriah  also,  and  -/"Shema,  who  icere  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  inhabitants 

14  ^of  Aijalon,  who  drove  away  the  inhabitants  of  Gath:  and  Ahio,  Shashak, 

15  and  Jeremoth,  and  Zebadiah,  and  Arad,  and  Ader,  and  Michael,  and 

17  Ispah,  and  Joha,  the  sons  of  Beriah;  and  Zebadiah,  and  Meshullam,  and 

18  Hezeki,  and  Heber,  Ishmerai  also,  and  Jezliah,  and  Jobab,  the  sons  of 

19  Elpaal;  and  Jakim,  and  Zichri,  and  Zabdi,  and  Elienai,  and  Zilthai,  and 
21  Eliel,  and  Adaiah,  and  Beraiah,  and  Shimrath,  the  sons  of  ^Shimhi;  and 
23  Ishpan,  and  Heber,  and  Eliel,  and  Abdon,  and  Zichri,  and  Hanan,  and 

25  Hananiah,  and  Elam,  and  Antothijah,  and  Iphedeiah,  and  Penuel,  the 

26  sons  of  Shashak;  and  Shamsherai,  and  Shehariah,  and  Athaliah,  and 

28  Jaresiah,  and  Eliah,  and  Zichri,  the  sons  of  Jeroham.  These  were  heads 
of  the  fathers,  by  their  generations,  chief  men.  These  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

29  And  at  Gibeon  dwelt  the  *  father  of  Gibeon;  whose  ^'wife's  name  teas 

30  Maachah :  and  his  first-born  son  Abdon,  and  Zur,  and  Kish,  and  Baal, 
31,  and  Nadab,  and  Gedor,  and  Ahio,  and  'Zacher.     And  Mikloth  begat 

32  ■''Shimeah.     And  these  also  dwelt  with  their  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  over 

33  against  them.     And  *Ner  begat  Kish,  and  Kish  begat  Saul,  and  Saul 

34  begat  Jonathan,  and  Malchi-shua,  and  'Abinadab,  and  '"' Esh-baal.  And 
the  sou  of  Jonathan  was  "Merib-baal;    and  Merib-baal  begat  "Micah, 

35  And  the  sons  of  Micah  tcere  Pithon,  and  Melech,  and  ^Tarea,  and  Ahaz. 

36  And  Ahaz  begat  ^Jehoadah;  and  Jehoadah  beg'at  Alemeth,  and  Azmaveth, 

37  and  Zimri;  and  Zimri  begat  Moza,  and  Moza  begat  Binea:  'Rapha  was 

38  his  son,  Eleasah  his  son,  Azel  his  son.  And  Azel  had  six  sons,  whose 
names  are  these,  Azrikam,  Bocheru,  and  Ishmael,  and  Sheariah,  and 
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mentioned  here,  who  returned  from  the  long 
captivity  in  Babylon,  and  established  themselves, 
some  in  .Jerusalem,  others  in  diflerent  parts  of 
Judea.  There  were  more  returned  from  Babylon 
of  the  families  belonging  to  this  tribe  than  to  any 
other,  except  Judah;  and  hence  many  strange 
names  are  here  introduced,  some  of  •which  will  be 
found  in  the  list  of  the  restored  exiles,  (cf.  Ezra  ii.) 
13.  Beriah  also,  and  Shema,  who  were  heads  .  .  . 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon— now  Yalo,  about 
two  miles  east  of  Emmaus  (Nicoiiolis),  now 
'Amvi-as,  on  a  height  overlooking  the  plain  of  Merj 
Ibn  'Omein.  who  drove  away  the  inhabitants  of 
Gath— (see  on  ch.  vii.  21,  22.)  The  explanation  is 
this, — He  had  probably  been  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  that  foreign  land  on  the  same  calamitous  occa- 
sion that  forced  Elimelech  to  emigrate  thither 
(Ruth  i.  1).  But,  destitute  of  natural  affection,  he 
forsook  or  divorced  his  two  wives,  and  in  the  land 
of  his  sojourn  married  a  third,  by  whom  he  had 
several  sons.     But  there  is  another  explanation 

fiven  of  the  conduct  of  this  Beujamite  polygamist. 
lis  children  by  Hushim  are  mentioned,  y.  11, 
while  his  other  wife  is  unnoticed.  Hence  it  has 
been  thought  probable  that  it  is  Baara  who  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Hodesh  (new, 
recent),  so  called  because  her  husband,  after  long 
desertion,  returned  and  cohabited  with  her  as 
before.  28.  These  dwelt  in  Jerusalem.  The 
ordinary  and  stated  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were 
Judahites,  Beujamites,  and  Levites.  But  at  the 
time  referred  to  here,  the  chiefs  or  heads  of  the 
principal  families  who  are  enumerated,  vv.  14-27, 
established  themselves  in  this  city  after  their 
return  from  the  captivity. 
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3.3  49.— Stock  op  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

33.  Ner  begat  Kish.  The  father  of  Ner,  though 
not  mentioned  here,  is  stated,  ch.  ix.  35,  to  have 
been  Jehiel.  Moreover,  the  father  of  Kish  is 
said,  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  to  have  been  Abiel,  the  son  of 
Zeror;  whence  it  would  seem  that  Abiel  and  Ner 
were  names  of  the  same  person,  and  Saul  begat 
Jonathan,  and  Malchi-shua  (king  of  help),  and 
Abinadab— the  same  as  Ishui  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  He 
occupied  a  place  in  the  family  intermediate  be- 
tween Jonathan  and  Malchi-shua ;  and  as  his  name 
is  omitted  both  here  and  in  ch.  ix.,  as  well  as  in 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  2,  where  Abinadab  has  the  middle 
position  assigned  to  him,  it  is  concluded  they  refer 
to  the  same,  and  Esh-baal— popularly  called 
[nK;3-S'''t{]  man  of  shame,  or,  according  to  Gesenius, 
bashful.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that, 
as  he  was  born  after  Saul  had  departed  from 
the  Lord,  the  name  given  to  this  youngest  son 
indicates  that  his  father  had  apostatized  to  the 
worship  of  Baal,  and  hence  Ishbosheth,  a  man 
of  shame— that  Hebrew  word,  bosheth,  being  al- 
ways applied  by  the  sacred  penmen— especially 
the  prophets— to  denote  an  idol,  as  exposing  the 
devotee  to  shame,  as  well  as  being  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord  (cf.  Judg.  vi.  32).  34.  And  the  son 
of  Jonathan  was  Merib-baal  (contender  against 
Basl)  (cf.  ch.  ix.  40)— popularly  changed  into  Mephi- 
bosheth,  the  destroyer  of  shame,  or,  according  to 
Gesenius,  exterminator  of  idols.  36.  Jehoadah— or 
Jara  (ch.  ix.  42).  38.  Azel  had  six  sons  .  .  . 
Azrikam,  Bocheru.  [The  second  is  made  a  proper 
name,  but  the  word  is  n?3,  hrst-boru;  i.  e.,  Azri- 
kam, his  first-born  son;  and  so  the  Septuagiut, 
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Israelites  in  Jerusalem. 


Record  of  the  original 

39  Obadiah,  and  Hanan.  All  these  were  the  sons  of  Azel.  And  the  sons 
of  Eshek  his  brother  were  Ulam  his  first-boru,  Jehush  the  second,  and 

40  Eliphelet  the  third.  And  the  sons  of  Ulam  were  mighty  men  of  valour, 
'archers,  and  had  many  sons,  and  sons'  sons,  an  hundred  and  fifty.  All 
these  are  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin. 

9  SO  "all  Israel  were  reckoned  by  genealogies;  and,  behold,  i\\Qy  were 
written  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  who  were  *  carried 
away  to  Babylon  for  their  transgression. 

2  Now  Hhe  first  inhabitants  that  dwelt  in  their  possessions  in  their  cities 

3  icere  the  Israelites,  the  priests,  Levites,  and  '*the  Nethinims.  And  in 
^Jerusalem  dwelt  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  of  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  of  the  children  of  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh ; 

4  Uthai  the  son  of  Ammihud,  the  son  of  Omri,  the  son  of  Imri,  the 

5  son  of  Bani,  of  the  children  of  -^Pharez  the  son  of  Judah.     And  of  the 

6  Shilonites;  Asaiah  the  first-born,  and  his  sons.  And  of  the  sons  of 
Zerah;  Jeuel  and  their  brethren,  six  hundred  and  ninety. 

7  And  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin.;  Sallu  the  .son  of  Meshullam,  the  son  of 

8  Hodaviah,  the  son  of  Hasenuah,  and  Ibneiah  the  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
Elah  the  son  of  Uzzi,  the  son  of  Michri,  and  Meshullam  the  son  of 

9  Shephathiah,  the  son  of  Reuel,  the  sou  of  Ibnijah ;  and  their  brethren, 
according  to  their  .generations,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  and  six.  All  these 
men  were  chief  of  the  fathers  in  the  house  of  their  fathers. 

10,      And  ^of  the  priests;  Jedaiah,  and  Jehoiarib,  and  Jachin,  and  ^  Azariah 

11  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of  Meshullam,  the  son  of  Zadok,  the  son  of 

12  Meraioth^  the  sonof  Ahitub,  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God;  and  Adaiah 
the  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son  of  Pashur,  the  son  of  Malchijah,.and  Maasiai 
the  son  of  Adiel,  the  son  of  Jahzerah,  the  son  of  Meshullam,  the  son  of 

13  Meshillemith,  the  son  of  Immer;  and  their  brethren,  heads  of  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  threescore;  ^very 
able  men  for  the  work  of  the  service  of  the  house  of  God. 

14  And  of  ''the  Levites;  Shemaiah  the  son  of  Hashub,  the  son  of  Azrikam, 

15  the  son  of  Hashabiah,  of  the  sons  of  Merari;  and  Bakbakkar,  Heresh, 
and  Galal,  and  Mattaniah  the  son  of  Micah,  the  son  of  Zichri,  the  son  of 
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E^fjiKau  irpwTnTOKOl  a'oTOU  (see  on  cli.  vii.  6).  39. 
the  sons  of  Esliel:  Ms  brother  were  Ulam  his 
first-bom.  The  word  is  rightly  translated  here. 
40.  mighty  men  of  valour,  archers— (see  on  Judg. 
XX.  16.)  Great  strength  as  well  .as  -skill  was 
requisite  in  ancieut  archery,  as  the  bow,  which 
was  of  steel,  was  bent  by  treading  with  the 
feet  and  pulling  the  strings  with  botli  hands. 

CHAP.  IX.  1-26.— Original  Registers  of 
Israel  and  Judah's  Genealogies. 

1.  all  Israel  were  reckoned  by  genealogies. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  public 
records  were  kept,  containing  a  registration  of 
the  name  of  every  individual,  as  well  as  the  tribe 
and  family  to  which 'be  belonged.  "The  bodk 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judali  "  does  not  refer 
to  the  two  canonical  books  that  are  known  in 
Scripture  by  that  name,  but  to  authenticated 
copies  of  those  registers,  placed  under  the  ofiBcial 
care  of  the  sovereigns;  and  as  a  great  number  of 
the  Israelites  (v.  3)  took  refuge  in  Judah  during 
the  invasion  of  Shalmanesei-,  they  carried  the 
public  recoi-ds  along  with  them.  The  genealogies 
given  in  the  precetling  chapters  were  drawn  from 
the  public  records  in  the  archives  both  of  Israel 
and  Judah ;  and  those  given  in  this  chapter  relate 
to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  restoration; 
whence  it  appears  (cf.  ch.  iii.  17-24)  that  the 
genealogioal  registers  were  kept  during  the  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon.  These  genealogical  tables, 
then,  are  of  the  highest  authority  for  truth  and 
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correctness,  the  earlier  portion  being  extracted 
from  the  authenticated  records  of  the  nation;  and 
as  to  those  which  belong  to  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity, ^they  were  dra\vn  up  by  a  contemporary 
writer, -who,  besides  enjoying  the  best  sources  of 
information,  and  being  of  the  -strictest  integrity, 
was  guided  and  preserved  from  all  error  by  Divine 
inspiration. 

2.  the  first  inhabitants  that  dwelt  in  their 
possessions.  This  chapter  relates  wholly  to  the 
first  returned  exiles.  Almost  all  the  names  recur 
in  Nehemiah  (ch.  xi.),  although  there  are  differ- 
ences, which  will  be  explained  there.  The  same 
divisiou  of  the  people  into  four  classes  was  con- 
tinued afte7;  as  before,  the  captivity — viz.,  the 
priests,  Levites,  natives  who  now  were  called  by 
the  common  name  of  Israelites,  and  Nethinims, 
i.e.,  gireii  (to  the  sanctuary).  This  designation, 
applied  first  to  the  Levites  (Num.  iii.  9),  became 
afterwards  the  distinctive  title  of  the  Gibeonites 
(Josh.  ix.  27;  Ezra  ii.  43;  viii.  20).  When  the 
historian  speaks  of  "the  first  inhabitants  that 
dwelt  in  their  possessions,"  he  implies  that  there 
were  athers  who  afterwards  returned  and  settled 
in  possessions  not  occupied  by  the  first.  Accord- 
ingly we  read  of  a  great  number  returning  succes- 
sively under  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  at  a  later 
lieriod.  And  some  of  those  who  returned  to  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  had  lived 
before  the  time  of  the  captivity  (Ezra  iii.  12: 
Hagg.  il  4,  10). 


The  Levites  who 
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dwelt  in  Jerusalem. 


16  Asaph;  and  Obadiah  the  son  of  Sheraaiah,  the  son  of  Galal,  the  son  of 
Jeduthun,  and  Berechiah  the  son  of  Asa,  the  son  of  Elkanah,  that  dwelt 

17  in  the  villages  of  Hhe  Netophathites.  And  the  ■'porters  were  Shallum, 
and  Akkub,  and  Talmon,  and  Ahiman,  and  their  brethren :  Shallum 

1 8  was  the  chief;  who  hitherto  icaited  in  *  the  king's  gate  eastward  :  they 

19  were  porters  in  the  companies  of  the  children  of  Levi.  And  Shallum  the 
son  of  Kore,  the  son  of  Ebiasaph,  the  son  of  Korah,  and  his  brethren,  of 
the  house  of  his  father,  '  the  Korahites,  icere  over  the  work  of  the  service, 
keepers  of  the  Agates  of  the  tabernacle:  and  their  fathers,  being  over  the 

20  host  of  the  Lord,  icere  keepers  of  the  entry.  And  '"  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eleazar  was  the  ruler  over  them  in  time  past,  and  the  Lord  was  with 

21  him.     And  Zechariah  the  son  of  Meshelemiah  was  porter  of  the  door  of 

22  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  All  these  which  tcere  chosen  to  be 
porters  in  the  gates  were  two  hundred  and  twelve.  These  were  reckoned 
by  their  genealogy  in  their  villages,  whom  "David  and  Samuel  "the  seer 

23  *did  ordain  in  their  ^set  office.  So  they  and  their  children  had  the  over- 
sight of  the  gates  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  namely,  the  house  of  the 

24  tabernacle,  by  wards.     In  ^four  quarters  were  the  porters,  toward  the 
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18.  Who   hitherto  waited  in  1ihe  king's   gate 
eastward  [n^n-ip,   until  now].      But  Houhigant 
and  others  consider  tliese  words  as  a  proper  name : 
'  And  Adana  was  over  the  king's  gate  eastward' — 
the  only  one  of    the  gates  that  is  particularly 
mentioned,  probably  because  of  its  magnificence 
and  pre-eminent  importance  as  the  entrance  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  into  the  temple,     they  were 
porters  in  the  companies  of  the  children  of  Xevl— 
i.  e.,  according  to  the  orders  or  courses  into  which 
the  tribe  was  divided  did  they  render  this  ser- 
vice; for  the  office  of  porter  about  the  doors  of 
the  tabernacle  was  one  which  was  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  Levites.     The  king  had  a  gate  from 
Lis  palace  into  the  temple  (2  Ki.  xvi.  18),  which 
doubtless  was  kept  constantly  close  except  for 
the  rnonarch's  'Use :  and  although  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel  on  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
yet  the  old  ceremofiial  was  tept  up,   x>robabiy 
in  the  hope  that  the  sceptre  would,  ere  long,  be 
restored  to  the  house  of  David,     It  is  an  honour, 
by  which   Eastern    kings    are    distinguished,  to 
Lave  a    gate   exclusively  devoted  to  their  own 
special  use,  and  which  is  kept  constantly  closed, 
except  when  he  goes  out  or  returns  (Ezek.  xliv, 
2),     There  being  no  king  then  in  Israel,  this  gate 
would  be  always  shut.     19.   Shallum  ,  ,  ,  and 
his  brethren  .  .  ,  the  Korahites,  were  over  the 
work  of  the  service,  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the 
tabernacle.  They  occupied  a  higher  position,  their 
office  being  more  directly  connected  with  the  sacred 
service  than  the  former  {v.  18).    21.  Zechariah  the 
son  of  Meshelemiah  was  porter  (principal  porter ; 
viz.,  in  the  reign  of  David,  ch.  xxvi.  1,  2;  xxvii. 
2)  of  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion— i.  e.,  kept  the  door  which  opened  from  the 
priests'  court  into  the  tabernacle,  which  contained 
the   ark    (2  Sam.   vi.   17).    22.  All  these   which 
were  chosen  to  he  porters  in  the  gates  were 
two  hundred  and  twelve.    So  great  a  number 
being  appointed  to  posts  of  the  nature  specified, 
implies  that  they  performed  their  duties  by  a 
system  of   rotation.    These   were   reckoned   by 
their  genealogy  in  their  villages,  whom  David 
and  Samuel  the  seer  did  ordain.    For  a  long  time 
after  the  entrance  into  Canaan  there  was  great 
disorder  and  irregularity  prevailing  amongst  the 
Levites,  both  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  dis- 
charging their  sacred  duties.     Samuel,   amongst 
the  many  important  services  which,  by  his  public 
administration   as  a  judge,  he  rendered  to   his 
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country,  devised  a  plan  for  the  methodical 
arrangement  of  the  Levitical  functions  in  the 
tabernacle.  And  as  his  scheme  seems  to  have 
been  only  partially  developed  at  the  period  of  his 
compulsory  retirement  from  public  life,  he  com- 
municated his  intentions  to  David  (most  probably 
at  Nob,  cf.  1  Sam.  xix.  18),  who,  when  he  was 
fully  established  on  the  throne,  finally  matured 
the  project,  by  distributing  the  Levitical  tribe 
into  twenty-four  courses,  which  were  called  in 
rotation  to  do  duty  at  the  sanctuary.  They 
were  required,  according  to  the  royal  regulations, 
to  travel  from  the  cities  and  villages  where  they 
were  located,  to  Jerusalem,  at  stated  seasons  in 
succession,  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  in  or 
about  the  temple  during  their  allotted  term 
of  service.  [Samuel  is  called  "the  seer;"  for 
he  retained  during  his  lifetime,  and  was  known 
ever  after  by  the  simple  name  r^^'^ri,  "the  seer," 
a  name  which  preceded  the  introduction  and  use 
of  the  higher  designation  N'33.  The  distinction 
between  these  was  wide  and  important;  for 
although  they  related  to  an  office  of  the  same 
generic  character — viz.,  that  of  a  receiver  of 
a  special  revelation — tlie  latter  belonged  to 
a  more  advanced  state  of  the  ancient  prepara- 
tory church:  "the  seer"  had  respect  to  receiv- 
ing revelation  as  an  act,  but  the  prophet  as  a 
function,]  23.  So  they  and  their  children  had 
the  oversight  of  the  gates—?,  e.,  as  they  were 
appointed  in  David's  time,  so  their  families  con- 
tinued in  the  hereditary  office,  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  namely,  the  house  of  the  tabernacle. 
In  David's  reign  the  old  tabernacle  continued  at 
Gibeon  (1  Ki,  iii.  2;  2  Chr.  i.  3,  5),  whither 
worshippers  repaired  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  A  temporary  tabernacle  was  provided 
by  that  king  for  the  ark  ou  its  removal  to  Jeru- 
salem, before  the  temple  was  built,  and  some 
have  conjectured  from  this  passage,  that  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  another  provisional 
tabernacle  was  constructed,  in  which  the  duties 
of  the  Lord's  house  were  performed,  and  before 
which  the  daily  sacrifices  prescribed  by  the 
Mosaic  law  were  offered,  until  the  second  temple 
was  completed,  by  .wards  [n'Tin-fp'^]— according 
to  watches,  each  in  his  set  time  at  the  gates. 
There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  preceding 
list  relates  to  the  staff  of  Levitical  officials  who 
did  duty  at  Gibeon,   rather  than  at  Jerusalem 
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25  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  And  their  brethren,  which  were  in  their 
villages,  were  to  come  ^ after  seven  days  from  time  to  time  with  them. 

26  For  these  Levites,  the  four  chief  porters,  were  in  their  ^  set  office,  and 

27  were  over  the  '^chambers  and  treasuries  of  the  house  of  God.  And  they 
lodged  round  about  the  house  of  God,  because  the  charge  was  upon  them, 

28  and  the  opening  thereof  every  morning  pertained  to  them.  And  certain 
of  them  had  the  charge  of  the  ministering  vessels,  that  they  sliould 

29  ^  bring  them  in  and  out  by  tale.  Some  of  them  also  were  appointed  to 
oversee  the  vessels,  and  all  the  ^instruments  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
fine  flour,  and  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  and  the  frankincense,  and  the  spices. 

?iO  And  some  of  the  sons  of  the  priests  made  ''the  ointment  of  the  spices. 

31  And  Mattithiah,  one  of  the  Levites,  who  was  the  first-born  of  Shallum 
the  Korahite,  had  the  ^^set  office  *over  the  things  that  were  made  ^^  in 

32  the  pans.     And  other  of  their  brethren,  of  the  sons  of  the  Kohathites, 

33  ii'ere  over  the  ^-showbread,  to  prepare  it  every  sabbath.  And  these 
are  'the  singers,  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites,  icho  remaining  in 
the  chambers  icere  free;  for  ^^they  were  employed  in  that  v/ork  day  and 

31  night,  Tliese  chief  fathers  of  the  Levites  were  chief  throughout  their 
generations:  these  dwelt  at  Jerusalem. 

35  And  in  Gibeon  dwelt  the  father  of  Gibeon,  Jehiel,  whose  wife's  name 

36  '^was  Maachah:  and  his  first-born  son  Abdon,  then  Zur,  and  Kish,  and 

37  Baal,  and  Ner,  and  Nadab,  and  Gedor,  and  Ahio,  and  Zechariah,  and 

38  Mikloth.     And  Mikloth  begat  Shimeam.      And  they  also  dwelt  with 

39  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  over  against  their  brethren.  And  ^Ner 
begat  Kish,  and  Kish  begat  Saul,  and  Saul  begat  Jonathan,  and  Malchi- 

40  shua,  and  Abinadab,  and  Esh-baal.      And   the  sou  of  Jonathan  teas 

41  Merib-baal:  and  Merib-baal  begat  Micah.     And  the  sons  of  Micah  xi-ere 

42  Pithon,  and  Melech,  and  ^^Tahrea,  ^and  Ahaz.  And  Ahaz  begat 
^^  Jarah ;   and  Jarah  begat  Alemeth,  and  Azmaveth,  and   Zimri ;  and 

43  Zimri  begat  Moza;  and  Moza  begat  Biuea;    and  ^'^  Rephaiah   his  son, 

44  Eleasah  his  son,  Azel  his  sou.  And  Azel  had  six  sons,  whose  names  ai'e 
these,  Azrikam,  Bocheru,  and  Ishmael,  and  Sheariah,  and  Obadiah,  and 
Hanan.     These  were  the  sons  of  Azel. 

10  NOW  "the  Philistines  fought  against  Israel;  and  the  men  of  Israel 
fled  from  before  the  Philistines,  and  feLl  down  ^  slain  in  mount  Gilboa. 
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after  the  captivity,  furnished  by  the  introductioQ 
of  the  Dame  of  Gibeon ;  which,  on  any  other 
hypothesis  appears  abrni>t  and  unaccountable. 
24.  In  four  quarters  were  the  porters — ;.  e., 
the  principal  porters,  with  their  assistants. 
toward  the  east  [nni'oj— from  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  [no;,  seaward— 2.  e.,  west,  as  looking  to  the 
Mediterranean  ;  njiEi',  north,  because  the  ancients 
regarded  the  north  as  dark  or  unknown;  and 
naj],  south,  the  region  south  of  Palestine  being 
an  arid,  parched  desert.]  These  words,  express- 
ing the  cardinal  points  of  the  compaaa,  were,. 
among  the  Hebrsws,  derived  from  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  their  owu  laud,  or  from 
the  prevalent  impressions  of  the  pieople  of  the 
direction  spoken  oi  31.  Mattithiah  .  .  ,  had 
the  set  office  over  the  thingB  that  were  made 
in  the  pans  [nrann,  things  cooked  or  fried. 
ri5U.9  is  the  word  used  for  a  pan,  Lev.  vi.  21]. 

35.  And  in  Gibeon  dwelt  the  father  of  Gibeon 
^chief  man  of  Gibeon  (cf.  ch.  viii.  21,  where  the 
same  thing  is  mentioned  without  any  individual's 
name),  Jehiel  [^xip).  The  Chethib  has  ^NW, 
Jeuel;  Septuagint,  Vatican,  'l£!j\;  Alexandrine, 
l£n)\].  Jehiel  is  supposed  to  be  another  name  for 
Abiel  (1  Sam,  ix.  1) ;  although  the  letter  ain  in  the 
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former  creates  a  difficulty,  whose  wife's  name 
was  Maachah  [Septuagint,  Vatican,  jNIotox"]-  Her 
husband's  name  and  hers  are  recorded  as  being 
prominent  ancestors  in  the  genealogy  of  Saul. 
36.  Ner.  This  name  ranks  here  as  fifth  son,  but 
it  is  omitted,  ch.  viii.  30,  although  in  botli  passages 
Ner  is  stated  to  have  been  the  father  of  Kish.  39. 
Kish  begat  Saul.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  pedigree 
as  given,  ch.  viii.  33,  lie  is  represented  as  the  great- 
grandson  of  Abiel  (Jehiel);  whereas  he  apjiears 
as  grandson,  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  xiv.  51.  The  explana- 
tion is,  that  a  link  has  been  droiiped— a  circum- 
stance common  to  all  the  genealogies.  44.  Azel 
had  six  sons  .  ,  .  Azrikam,  Bocheru,  &c.  [nsia. 
The  Septuagint,  apparently  reading  nD3,  has 
'FX^piKuix  TrpcoxJxo/.os  aiiTov  (cf.  ch.  vui.  38),  his  first- 
born.] 

CHAP.  X.  1-7. — Saul's  Overthrow  and 
Death. 

1.  Now  the  Philistines  fought  agai^ist  Israel. 
The  details  of  this  chapter  have  no  relation  to 
the  preceding  genealogies,  and  seem  to  be  inserted 
solely  to  introduce  the  narrative  of  David's  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
parallel  between  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chroni- 
cles commences  with  this  chapter,  which  relates 
the  issue  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa  almost  in 
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over  Saul's  death. 
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And  the  Philistines  followed  hard  after  Saul,  and  after  his  sons;  and  the 
Philistines  slew  Jonathan,  and  ^Abinadab,  and  Malchi-shua,  the  sons  of 
Saul.  And  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  ^archers  ^hit  him, 
and  he  was  wounded  of  the  archers.  Then  said  Saul  to  his  armour- 
bearer,  Draw  thy  sword,  and  thrust  me  through  therewith,  lest  these 
uncircumcised  come  and  ^ abuse  me.  But  his  armour-bearer  would  not; 
for  he  was  sore  afraid.  So  Saul  took  a  sword,  and  fell  upon  it.  And 
when  his  armour-bearer  saw  that  Saul  was  dead,  he  fell  likewise  on  the 
sword,  and  died.  So  Saul  died,  and  his  three  sons,  and  all  his  house 
died  together.  And  when  all  the  men  of  Israel  that  icere  in  the  valley 
saw  that  they  fled,  and  that  Saul  and  his  sons  were  dead,  then  they 
forsook  their  cities^  and  fled:  and  the  Philistines  came  and  dwelt  in 
them. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Philistines  came  to  strip 

the  slain,  that  they  found  Saul  and  his  soti^s  fallen  in  mount  Gilboa. 

9  And  when  they  had  stripped  him,  they  took  his  head,  and  his  armour, 

and  sent  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  round  about,  to  carry  tidings 

10  unto   their  idols,  and  to   the  people.      And   *they  put   his   armour  in 

the   house   of    their  gods,   and  fastened   his   head    in   the   temple   of 

Dagon. 

\  1       And  when  all  Jabesh-gilead  heard  all  that  the  Philistinea  had  done  to 

12  Saul,  they  arose,  all  the  valiant  men,  and  took  away  the  body  of  Saul, 

and  the  bodies  of  his  sons,  and  brought  them  to  Jabesh,  and  buried  their 

bones  under  the  oak  in  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days. 

So  Saul  died  for  his  transgression  which  he  ^committed  against  the 
Lord,  even  "^against  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  kept  not,  and  also 
for  asking  counsel  of  one  that  had  a  ''familiar  spirit,  "^to  enquire  of  it; 
and  enquired  not  of  the  Lord:  therefore  he  slew  him,  and-'^turned  the 
kingdom  unto  David  the  son  of  ^  Jesse. 
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the  very  same  words  as  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3.  the 
archers  hit  him,  and  he  was  wounded.  The 
Hebrew  words  may  be  thus  rendered: — 'The 
archers  found  (attacked)  him  with  the  bow,  and 
he  was  iu  pain  from  the  archers.'  He  was  not 
wounded,  at  least  dangerously,  when  he  resolved 
ou  committing  suicide.  The  deed  was  the  effect 
of  sudden  terror  and  overwhelming  depression  of 
spirits  (Calmet).  4.  his  armour-bearer  .  .  .  was 
sore  afraid.  He  was,  of  course,  placed  in  the 
same  perilous  condition  as  Saul.  Ijiit  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  feelings  that  restrained  him  from 
complying  with  Saul's  vv-ish  were  a  profound  re- 
spect for  royalty,  mingled  with  apprehension  of 
the  shock  which  such  a  catastrophe  would  give  to 
the  national  feelings  and  interests.  6.  Saul  died 
.  .  .  and  all  his  house — his  sous  and  courtiers 
who  were  here  engaged  in  the  battle.  But  it 
appears  that  Ishbosheth  and  Mephibosheth  were 
kept  at  Gibeah  on  account  of  their  youth. 

8-10.— The  Philistines  triumph  over  him. 

10.  put  his  armour  in  the  house  of  their  gods. 
It  was  common  among  the  heathen  to  vow  to  a 
national  or  favourite  deity,  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
victory,  the  armour  of  the  enemy's  king,  or  of 
some  eminent  leader,  should  be  dedicated  to  him 
as  an  offering  of  gratitude.  Such  trophies  were 
usually  suspended  on  the  pillars  of  the  temple. 
Thus  Virf/il  (' JEneid,'  xi.,  5)  describes  the  temple 
in  which  King  Latinus  received  the  messengers  of 
.^neas, — 

'  Hung  on  the  pillars  all  appears 
A  row  of  trophies,  helmets,  shields,  and  spears, 
And  solid  bars,  and  axes  keenly  bi-ight. 
And  naval  beaks,  and  chariots  seized  in  fight' 
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(Tacitus,  'Annales,'  ii.,  22';  Curfius,  viii.,  1 :  cf.  iii., 
288;  Ovid,  '  Ars  Amator.,'  ii.,  744.)  fastened  his 
head  in  the  temple  of  Dagon— (see  on  1  Sam.  v. 
2.)  This  temple  continued  till  it  was  destroyed 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  x.  82-85). 
The  trunk  or  headless  corpse  was  affixed  to  the 
wall  of  Beth-shan  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10). 

12.  They  arose,  all  the  valiant  men,  and  took 
away  the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his 
sons — (see  on  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12. )  and  buried  their 
bones  under  the  oak  in  Jabesh.  The  tree,  which 
was  called  [^Ij'N'nJ  the  tamarisk,  is  said  here  to  be 
[n\>sn]  the  oak.  'This  discrepancy,'  says  Wilton 
('Negeb,'  pp.  195,  193),  'although  formidable  at 
iirst  sight,  is  obviated  by  a  consideration  of 
the  primary  meaning  of  Elah.  Derived  from  a 
root  which  imports  strength,  it  generally  denotes 
"the  tree"  or  "the  strong  tree,"  while  it  applies 
specifically  to  the  principal  or  characteristic  tree 
of  the  iiarticular  region  referred  to.' 

13.  Saul  died  for  his  transgression— in  having 
spared  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  and  taking  the 
flocks  of  the  people  as  spoil,  as  well  as  iu  having  con- 
sulted a  Pythoness.  Both  of  these  acts  were  great 
sins;  the  first  as  a  violation  of  God's  express  and 
positive  command,  and  the  second  as  contrary  to 
a  well-known  statute  of  the  kingdom  (Lev.  xix.  31). 
14.  And  enquired  not  of  the  Lord.  He  had  done 
so  in  form  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6),  but  not  in  the  spirit 
of  a  humble  penitent,  nor  with  the  believing  con- 
fidence of  a  siucere  worshipper.  His  enquiry  was, 
in  fact,  a  mere  mockery,  and  his  total  want  of  all 
right  religious  im])ressions  was  manifested  by  his 
rushing  from  (jod  to  a  wretched  impostor  in  the 
service  of  the  devil. 
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11      THEN  "all  Israel  gathered  themselves  to  David  unto  Hebron,  saying, 

2  Behold,  we  are  thy  bone  and  thy  flesh.  And  moreover  ^in  time  past, 
even  when  Saul  was  king,  thou  wast  he  that  leddest  out  and  broughtest 
in  Israel:  and  the  Lord  thy  God  said  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  ^feed  my 

3  people  Israel,  and  thou  shalt  be  ruler  over  my  people  Israel.  Therefore 
came  all  the  elders  of  Israel  to  the  king  to  Hebron ;  and  David  made  a 
covenant  with  them  in  Hebron  before  the  Lord;  and  *they  anointed 
David  king  over  Israel,  according  to  the  word  of  "^the  Lord  ^by  ''Samuel. 

4  And  David  and  all  Israel  *went  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  Jebus,  ■'^where 

5  the  Jebusites  icere,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  And  the  inhabitants  of 
Jebus  said  to  David,  Thou  shalt  not  come  hither.     Nevertheless  David 

6  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city  of  David.  And  David  said. 
Whosoever  smiteth  the  Jebusites  first  shall  be  ^  chief  and  captain.     So 

7  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  went  first  up,  and  was  chief.     And  David  dwelt 

8  in  the  castle  ;  therefore  they  called  ^it  the  city  of  David.  And  he  built 
the  city  round  about,  even  from  Millo  round  about:  and  Joab  ^repaired 

9  the  rest  of  the  city.  So  David  ^ waxed  greater  and  greater:  for  the  Lord 
of  hosts  was  with  him. 

10  These  ^also  are  the  chief  of  the  mighty  men  whom  David  had,  who 
^strengthened  themselves  with  him  in  his  kingdom,  and  with  all  Israel, 
to  make  him  king,  according  to  ''the  word  of  the  Lord  concerning  Israel. 

11  And  this  is  the  number  of  the  mighty  men  whom  David  had;  Jasho- 
beam,  ^an  Hachmonite,  the  chief  of  the  captains:  he  lifted  up  his  spear 

12  against  three  hundred,  slain  by  him  at  one  time.  And  after  him  was 
Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo,  the  Aliohite,  who  was  one  of  the  three  mighties. 

13  He  was  with  David  at  ^°Pas-dammim,  and  there  the  Philistines  were 
gathered  together  to  battle,  where  was  a  parcel  of  ground  full  of  barley ; 
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CHAP.  XI.  1-.3.— David  made  King. 

1.  Then  all  Israel  gathered  themselves  to 
David  unto  Hehron.  This  eveut  happened  on  the 
death  of  Ishbosheth  (see  on  2  Sam.  v.  1-3).  The 
convention  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the 
public  and  solemn  homage  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  the  repeated  anointing  of  the 
new  king  in  their  presence  and  by  their  direc- 
tions, seem  to  have  been  necessary  to  the  general 
acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  (cf.  1  Sam.  xi.  15). 

4-9. — He  wins  the  Castle  of  Zion  from  the 
Jebusites  by  Joab's  Valour. 

4.  David  and  all  Israel  went  to  .  .  .  Jebus— 
(see  on  2  Sam.  v.  6-13.)  6.  David  said,  Whosoever 
smiteth  the  Jebusites  ['po»,  a  Jebusite  (cf.  2  Sam. 
V.  8).  The  Septuagint  has  lias  T-i^Tr-rwi/ 'le/Souo-atoi/, 
every  one  striking  a  Jebusite].  8.  And  he  built  the 
city  round  about,  even  from  Millo  round  about 
—(see  on  2  Sam.  v.  9.)  [Septuagint,  Vatican,  Kai 
wKuS6fxi}(7E  Tj/y  TTvXiu  k6kXio,  aud  he  Luilt  the 
city  in  a  cii-cuit.  The  Alexandrine  adds  this 
clause,  Kal  t.TroXe/iii)(r6  Kal  eXafit  tiji/  ttoXlu,  and 
he  made  war  and  took  tlie  city.]  Joab  repaired 
the  rest  of  the  city.  David  built  a  new  town 
to  the  north  of  the  old  one  on  mount  Zion ; 
but  Joab  was  charged  with  a  commission  to  re- 
store the  part  that  had  been  occupied  by  tlie 
ancient  Jebus,  to  repair  the  breaches  made  dur- 
ing the  siege,  to  rebuild  tlie  houses  which  had 
been  demolished  or  burned  in  the  sacking  of  the 
town,  and  to  preserve  all  that  had  escaped  the 
violence  of  the  soldiery.  This  work  of  recon- 
struction is  not  noticed  elsewhere  (Calmet).  9. 
So  David  waxed  greater  and  greater  [nni  t|^ 
h\-m  ^%^^7\,  and  David  went  going,  and  increasing; 
Septuagint,  koX  eiropeveTO  Aauld  -Tropevo/mvoi  kui 
ueyaXvi/'j/xevoi^. 
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10-47.— A  Catalogue  of  his  Worthies. 

10.  These  .  .  .  are  the  chief  of  the  mighty 
men— (see  on  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39.)  They  are  here 
described  as  those  who  held  strongly  with  him 
(margin)  to  make  him  king,  &c.  In  these  words 
the  sacred  historian  assigns  a  reason  for  introduc- 
ing the  list  of  their  names  immediately  after  his 
account  of  the  election  of  David  as  king,  and  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem — viz.,  that  they  assisted  in 
making  David  king.  In  the  original  form  of  the  list, 
and  the  connectioa  in  which  it  occurs  in  Samuel, 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  choice  of  a  king  ;  and 
even  in  this  passage,  it  is  only  in  the  clause  intro- 
duced into  the  superscription  that  such  a  reference 
occurs  (Keil).  11.  Jashobeam,  an  Hachmonite— or 
son  of  Hachmoni.  He  is  called  also  son  of  Zabdiel 
(ch.  xxvii.  2),  so  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Hach- 
moni (cf.  ch.  xxvii.  32).  lifted  up  his  spear  against 
three  hundred,  slain  by  him  at  one  time  [nnir-Nin 

in'OTTX  ;  Septuagint,  oStos  ecrirucra-TO  tjji/  poficp- 
aiav  ouToG].  This  is  more  intelligible  than  the 
text  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8:  cf. 
Gesenius,  sub  voce  [pi^].  The  feat  is  said,  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  8,  to  have  been  a  slaughter  of  eight 
hundred  in  one  day.  Some  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  statements  in  that  passage  and  in  this,  by 
supposing  that  he  slew  eight  hundred  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  three  hundred  on  another;  while  others 
conjecture  that  he  attacked  a  body  of  eight  hun- 
dred, and  having  slain  three  hundred  of  them,  the 
rest  fled.  12.  the  three  mighties.  Only  two 
are  mentioned — viz.,  Jashobeam  and  Eleazar;  the 
third,  Shammah  (see  on  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11),  is  not 
named  in  this  passage.  13.  He  was  with  David 
at  Pas-dammim.  It  was  at  the  time  wlien  he  was 
a  fugitive  in  the  wilderness;  and,  parched  with 
thirst  under  the  burning  heat  of  noon-day,  he 
wistfully  thouglit  of  the  cool  fountain  of  his  native 
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14  and  the  people  fled  from  before  the  Philistines:  and  they  ^^set  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  that  parcel,  and  delivered  it,  and  slew  the  Philis- 
tines; and  the  Lord  saved  them  by  a  great  ^^deliverance. 

15  Now  ^^three  of  the  thirty  captains  went  'down  to  the  rock  to  David, 
into  the  cave  of  Adullam  ;  and  the  host  of  the  Philistines  encamped  ■'in 

16  the  valley  of  ^*Rephaim.     And  David  was  then  in  the  hold,  and  the 

17  Philistines'  garrison  was  then  at  Beth-lehem.  And  David  longed,  and 
said,  Oh  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Beth- 

18  lehem,  that  is  at  the  gate  !  And  the  three  brake  through  the  host  of  the 
Philistines,  and  drew  water  out  of  the  well  of  Beth-lehem,  that  was  by  the 
gate,  and  took  it,  and  brought  it  to  David :  but  David  would  not  drink  of 

19  it,  but  poured  it  out  to  the  Lord,  and  said,  My  God  forbid  it  me,  that  I 
should  do  this  thing:  shall  I  drink  the  blood  of  these  men  ^^that  have  put 
their  lives  in  jeopardy?  for  with  the  jeopardy  o/ their  lives  they  brought  it. 
Therefore  he  would  not  drink  it.     These  things  did  these  three  mightiest. 

20  And  *Abishai  the  brother  of  Joab,  he  was  chief  of  the  three :  for  lift- 
ing up  his  spear  against  three  hundred,  he  slew  them,  and  had  a  name 

21  among  the  three.  Of  'the  three  he  was  more  honourable  than  the  two, 
for  he  was  their  captain :  howbeit  he  attained  not  to  the^rs^  three. 

22  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  the  son  of  a  valiant  man  of  Kabzeel, 
^^who  had  done  many  acts;  "'he  slew  two  lion-like  men  of  Moab:  also  he 

23  went  down  and  slew  a  lion  in  a  pit  in  a  snowy  day.  And  he  slew  an 
Egyptian,  ^''a  man  oi  great  stature,  five  cubits  high ;  and  in  the  Egyptian's 
hand  was  a  spear  like  a  weaver's  beam ;  and  he  went  down  to  him  with  a 
staff,  and  plucked  the  spear  out  of  the  Egyptian's  hand,  and  slew  him 

24  with  his  own  spear.     These  things  did  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and 

25  had  a  name  among  the  three  miglities.  Behold,  he  was  honourable  among 
the  thirty,  but  attained  not  to  the  first  three:  and  David  set  him  over 
his  guard. 

26  Also  the  valiant  men  of  the  armies  were  '^Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab, 
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village.  This  is  a  notice  of  the  achievement  to 
which  Eleazar  owed  his  fame,  but  the  details  are 
found  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9-11,  where  it  is  further 
said  that  he  was  aided  by  the  valour  of  Shammab — 
a  fact  corroborated  in  the  passage  before  us  (v.  14), 
where  it  is  recorded  of  the  heroes  that  ''they  set 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  that  parcel."  As  the 
singular  number  is  used  in  speaking  of  Shammah, 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  12,  the  true  view  seems  to  be  that 
when  Eleazar  had  given  up  from  exhaustion, 
Shammah  succeeded,  and  by  his  fresh  and  extra- 
ordinary prowess  preserved  the  field,  barley— or 
lentiles  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  14.  and  the  Lord  saved 
tbem  by  a  great  deliverance   [Sejjtuagint,   Kal 

eiroi^ae  Kvpio's  crtoT^ifiiav  /ueyoAr/y.]  Ephes-dammim 
was  situated  between  Shocoh  and  Azekah,  in  the 
west  of  the  Judahite  territory.  These  feats  were 
performed  when  David  acted  as  Saul's  general 
against  the  Philistines. 

17.  David  longed,  and  said.  Oh  .  .  .  drink  .  .  • 
of  the  well  of  Beth-lehem— (see  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15.) 
This  chivalrous  act  evinces  the  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion of  David's  men,  that  they  were  ready  to 
gratify  his  smallest  wish  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
It  is  probable  that,  when  uttering  the  wish,  David 
had  no  recollection  of  the  military  posted  at  Beth- 
lehem. It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that 
those  who  fought  a  way  to  the  well  of  Beth-lehem 
were  the  three  champions  just  mentioned.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  clear,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  want  of  the  article  before 
[n&-\hf]  three,  not  (he  three,  that  three  different 
heroes  are  referred  to,  for  Abishai  (v.  20)  was  one 
of  them.  The  camp  of  the  Philistines  was  in  the 
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valley  of  Rephaim  {v.  15),  which  lay  on  the  west 
of  Jerusalem,  but  an  outpost  was  stationed  at 
Beth-lehem  {v.  16),  and  through  this  garrison  they 
had  to  force  a  passage  (see  on  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14; 
xxiii.  14). 

21.  howbeit  he  attained  not  to  the  first  three 
—  (see  on  2  Sam.  xxiii.  19.) 

22.  Benaiah  ...  of  Kabzeel— a  town  in  the  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  21 ;  Neh.  xi.  25).  It  is  said 
that  he  "had  done  many  acts,"  though  three  only 
are  mentioned  as  specimens  of  his  daring  energy 
and  fearless  courage,  slew  two  lion-like  men  of 
Moab — lit.,  lions  of  God,  i.  e.,  great  lions,  or  cham- 

S'ons.  This  gallant  feat  was  probably  achieved  in 
avid's  hostile  invasion  of  Moab  (2  Sam.  viii.  2). 
also  he  went  down  and  slew  a  lion  in  a  pit  in 
a  snowy  day— probably  a  cave  into  which  Benaiah 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  snowstorm,  and  in 
which  he  encountered  a  savage  lion  which  had 
its  lair  there.  In  a  spacious  cave  the  achieve- 
ment would  be  far  greater  than  if  the  monster  had 
been  previously  snared  or  cabined  in  a  i)it.  23. 
he  went  down — the  ordinary  phraseology  for  ex- 
pressing an  engagement  in  battle.  The  encounter 
of  Benaiah  with  this  gigantic  Egyptian  reminds 
us,  in  some  respects,  of  David's  combat  with 
Goliath.  At  least  the  height  of  this  giant,  which 
is  about  eight  feet,  and  his  armour,  resembled 
him  of  Gath.  with  a  staff— ?'.  e.,  having  no  other 
weapon  in  his  hand  than  his  walking-stick.  25. 
David  set  him  over  his  guard — the  C'herethites 
and  Pelethites  that  composed  the  small  body-guard 
in  immediate  attendance  on  the  king. 

26.  Also  the  valiant  men  of  the  armies.  This 
was  the  third  degree  of  military  rank,  and  Asahel 
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27  Elhanan  the  son  of  Dodo  of  Beth-lehem,  ^^Shararaotli  the  ^^  Harorite,  Helez 

28  the  ^^Pelonite,  Ira  the  son  of  Ikkesh  the  Tekoite,  Abiezer  the  Antothite, 

29  Sibbecai  the  Hiishathite,  Ilai  the  Ahohite,  Maharai  the  Netophathite, 

31  Heled  the  son  of  Baanah  the  Netophathite,  Ithai  the  son  of  Ribai  of 
Gibeah.  that  pertained  to  the  children  of  Benjamin,  Benaiah  the  Pirath- 

32  onite,  Hurai  of  the  brooks  of  Gaash,  Abiel  the  Arbathite,  Azraaveth  the 

34  Baharumite,  Eliahba  the  Shaalbonite,  the  sons  of  Hashem  the  Gizonite, 

35  Jonathan  the  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite,  Ahiham  the  son  of  Sacar  the 

36  Hararite,  Eliphal  the  son  of  ^lUr,  Hepher  the  Mecherathite,  Ahijah  the 

37  Pelonite,  ^^Hezro  the  Carmelite,  ^^Naarai  the  son  of  Ezbai,  Joel  the 

39  brotherof  Nathan,  Mibhar  ^^the  son  of  Haggeri,  Zelek  the  Ammonite, 

40  Naharai  the  Berothite,  the  armour-bearer  of  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  Ira 

41  the  "Ithrite,  Gareb  the  Ithrite,  Uriah  ^'the  Hittite,  ^^Zabad  the  son  of 

42  Ahlai,  Adina  the  son  of  Shiza  the  Beubenite,  a  captain  of  the  Reubenites, 

43  and  thirty  with  him,  Hanan  the  son  of  Maachah,  and  Joshaphat  the 

44  Mithnite,  Uzzia  the  Ashterathite,  Shama  and  Jehiel  the  sons  of  Hothan 

45  the  Aroerite,  Jediael  the  son  of  Shimri,  and  Joha  his  brother,  the  Tizite, 

46  Eliel  the  Mahavite,  and  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah,  the  sons  of  Elnaam,  and 

47  Ithmah  the  Moabite,  Eliel,  and  Obed,  and  Jasiel  the  Mesobaite. 

12      NOW  "these  are  they  that  came  to  David  to  ''Ziklag,  ^  while  he  j^et  kept 
himself  close  because  of  Saul  the  son  of  Kish :  and  they  u'ere  among  the 

2  mighty  men,  helpers  of  the  war.  Tlmj  icere  armed  with  bows,  and  could 
use  both  the  right  hand  and  "^the  left  in  hurling  stones  and  shooting 

3  arrows  out  of  a  bow,  even  of  Saul's  brethren  of  Benjamin.  The  chief 
was  Abiezer,  then  Joash,  the  sons  of  ^Shemaah  the  Gibeathite;  and 
Jeziel,  and  Pelet,  the  sons  of  Azmaveth;  and  Bcrachah,  and  Jehu  '^the 

4  Antothite,  and  Ismaiah  the  ^Gibeonite,  a  mighty  man  among  the  thirty, 
and  over  the  thirty;  and  Jeremiah,  and  Jahaziel,  and  Johanan,  and  Joza- 
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Avas  their  cliief :  the  names  of  few  of  those  men- 
tioned are  historically  known.  The  variation  of 
the  names  will  be  seen  to  be  very  great  and 
numerous,  on  comparing  this  passage  with  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  24-39,  and  with  the  Septuagint  version, 
particularly  the  Alexandrine.  27.  Shammotli. 
Between  this  name  and  Hebez,  that  of  Elikah  has 
evidently  fallen  out,  as  we  may  see,  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
25  (Berfheau,  'Commentary,'  in  loco;  s\so  Kevni- 
cott,  'Dissertation,' p.  182,  who  suggests  a  conjec- 
tural reason  for  the  omission).  30.  Maharai— 
chief  of  the  detachment  of  the  guards  who  at- 
tended on  the  king  in  the  tenth  month,  January 
(ch.  xxvii.  13 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  28).  39.  Naharai— 
armour-bearer  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37).  The 
non-occurrence  of  Joab's  name  in  any  of  the  three 
catalogues  is  most  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  that  his  office  as  commander-in- 
chief  raised  him  to  a  position  superior  to  all  these 
orders  of  military  knighthood.  41.  Uriah  the 
Hittite.  The  enrolment  of  this  name  in  such  a 
list,  attesting,  as  it  does,  his  distinguished  merits 
as  a  brave  and  devoted  officer,  agsriavates  the 
criminality  of  David's  outrage  on  his  life  and 
Jionour.  Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai  (1  Chr.  ii.  31- 
3G).  The  number  of  the  names  from  v.  26  to  i'.  41 
(exclusive  of  Asaliel  and  Uriah,  who  were  dead) 
is  thirty,  and  from  v.  41  to  47  is  sixteen,  making 
together  forty-eight,  (see  on  ch.  xxvii.)  Of  those 
mentioned,  vv.  26-41,  the  greater  part  belonged  to 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  the  sixteen 
names,  vv.  41-47,  are  all  associated  with  jilaces  un- 
known, or  with  cities  and  districts  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  The  northern  tribes  do  not  ai)pear  to 
Lave  furnislied  any  leaders  (Berthean). 

CHAP.  XII.  1-22.— The  Companies  that  came 
TO  David  at  Ziklag. 

1.  Now  these  are  they  that  came  to  David  to 
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Ziklaj.  There  are  three  lists  given  in  this  chap- 
ter, arranged  apparently  according  to  the  order 
of  time  when  the  parties  joined  the  standard  of 
David,  while  he  yet  kept  himself  close  because 
of  Saul  ["^IXB'  'jen  mi'p,  shut  out  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Saul]— i.  e.,  when  the  king's  jealousy  had 
driven  him  into  exile  from  the  court  and  the 
country.  _  "Ziklag"— (see  on  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6.)  It 
was  during  his  retirement  in  that  Philistine 
town  that  he  was  joined  in  rapid  succession  by 
the  heroes  who  afterwards  contributed  so  much 
to  the  glory  of  his  reign.  2.  of  Saul's  brethren 
of  Benjamin — i.  e.,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(cf.  V.  29) ;  but  some  of  them  might  be  relatives 
of  the  king.  This  movement,  to  which  the  parties 
were  led,  doubtless,  by  the  secret  imiudse  of  the 
Spirit,  was  of  vast  importance  to  the  cause  of 
David,  as  it  must  have  been  founded  on  their 
observation  of  the  evident  withdrawal  of  God's 
blessing  from  Saul,  and  His  favouring  presence 
with  David,  to  whom  it  was  universally  known 
tlie  Divine  King  of  Israel  had  given  the  crown  in 
reversion.  The  accession  of  the  Benjamites  who 
came  first,  and  their  resolution  to  share  his  for- 
tunes, must  have  been  particularly  grateful  to 
David,  as  it  was  a  public  and  emphatic  testimony, 
by  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  best  means  of 
information,  to  the  unblemished  excellence  of  his 
character,  as  well  as  a  decided  protest  against  the 
grievous  wrong  inflicted  by  causelessly  outlawing 
a  man  who  had  rendered  such  eminent  services 
to  his  country.  4.  Ismaiah  the  Gibeonite.  It 
appears  that  not  only  the  Canaanites  who  were 
admitted  into  the  congregation  (Josh,  ix.),  but 
people  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  were  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Gibeon.  The  mention  of  "the 
Gederathite,"  probably  from  Gaderah  (Josh.  xv. 
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5  bad  the  Gcderathite,  Eluzai,  and  Jeremoth,  and  Bealiah,  and  Sheraariali, 
G  and  Sbephatiah  the  Haruphite,  Elkanah,  and  Jesiah,  and  Azareel,  and 

7  Joezer,  and  Jashobeam,  the  Korhites,  and  Joelah,  aud  Zebadiah,  the  sons 
of  Jeroham  of  Gedor. 

8  And  of  the  Gadites  there  separated  themselves  unto  David  into  •''the 
hold  to  the  wilderness  men  of  might,  and  men  ^of  vi-A\fit  for  the  battle, 
that  could  handle  sliield  and  buckler,  whose  ^faces  icere  like  the  faces  of 
lions,  and  were  *as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains;  Ezer  the 
first,  Obadiah  the  second,  Eliab  the  third,  Mishmannah  the  fourth, 
Jeremiah  the  fifth,  Attai  the  sixth,  Eliel  the  seventh,  Johanan  the 
eighth,  Elzabad  the  ninth,  Jeremiah  the  tenth,  Machbanai  the  eleventh. 
These  icere  of  the  sons  of  Gad,  captains  of  the  host:  ^one  of  the  least 

15  was  over  an  hundred,  and  the  greatest  over  a  thousand.  These  are  i\\(ty 
that  went  over  Jordan  in  the  first  month,  when  it  had  *5  overflown  all  his 
''banks;  and  they  put  to  flight  all  them  of  the  valleys,  both  toward  the 
east  and  toward  the  west. 

1 6  And  there  came  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  and  Jndah  to  the  hold  unto 

17  David.  And  David  went  out  ^to  meet  them,  and  answered  and  said 
unto  them.  If  ye  be  come  peaceably  unto  me  to  help  me,  mine  heart 
shall  ^be  knit  unto  you:  but  \i ye  be  come  to  betray  me  to  mine  enemies, 
seeing  there  is  no  ^  wrong  in  mine  hands,  the  God  of  our  fathers  look 

18  thereon,  and  'rebuke  it.  Then  ^''the  spirit  came  upon  •'Amasai,  icho  was 
chief  of  the  captains,  and  he  said,  Thine  are  ice,  David,  and  on  thy  side, 
thou  son  of  Jesse :  peace,  peace  be  unto  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thine 
helpers;  for  thy  God  helpeth  thee.  Then  David  received  them,  and 
made  them  captains  of  the  band. 

19       And  there  fell  some  of  Manasseh  to  David,  *when  he  came  with  the 

Philistines  against  Saul  to  battle:  but  they  helped  them  not:  for  the 

lords  of  the  Philistines  upon  advisement  sent  him  away,  saying.  He  'will 

20  fall  to  his  master  Saul  ^Ho  the  jeopardy  of  owr  heads.     As  he  went  to 

Ziklag,  there  fell  to  him  of  Manasseh,  Adnah,  and  Jozabad,  and  Jediael, 
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3G),  in  the  lowlands  of  Jndali ;  of  the  Korhites 
(i\  6),  from  Korah  (ch.  ii.  4.3),  aud  of  (iledor  (v.  7), 
a  town  in  Judah,  to  the  sonth-west  of  Bethlehem 
(of.  ch.  iv.  4),  shows  that  this  first  list  contains 
men  of  Judah  as  well  as  Benjamin  (Bertheau). 

8.  of  the  Gadites  there  separated  themselves 
unto  David— i.  e.,  from  the  service  of  Saul,  and 
from  the  rest  of  the  Gadites  who  remaiued  sted- 
fast  adherents  of  his  cause,  into  the  hold  [i^o'7, 
the  fastness  on  a  hill]— or  fortress;  i.  e.,  of  Ziklag, 
which  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah.  whose 
faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions,  &c.  A  fierce 
lion-like  countenance  (2  Sam.  i.  2,3),  and  great 
agility  in  pursuit  [2  Sam.  ii.  18,  D'xni',  gazelles — 
Ayitelope  Arahica],  were  qualities  of  the  highest 
estimation  in  ancient  warfare.  14.  one  of  the 
least  was  over  an  hundred,  &c.  David,  while 
at  Ziklag,  had  not  so  large  an  amount  of  forces 
as  to  give  to  each  of  these  the  command  of  so 
many  men.  Another  meaning,  tlierefore,  must 
obviously  be  sought,  and  excluding  ivas,  which 
is  a  su]>]>lement  by  our  translators,  the  import  of 
the  pnssage  is,  that  one  of  the  least  could  discomfit 
a  luiudred,  and  the  greatest  was  worth  a  thousand 
ordinary  men— a  strong  hyperbole  to  express  their 
uncommon  valour.  15.  These  are  they  that  went 
over  Jordan  in  the  first  month— 2.  e.,  they  swam 
the  Jordan  in  spring,   when  the    swollen    river 

Generally  fills  up  the  banks  of  its  channel  (see  on 
osh.  ii).  15;  iv.  19;  v.  10).     They  deserved  to  be 
honourably  mentioned,  and  accordingly  the  names 
of  each  are  recorded,    they  put  to  flight  all  them 
of  the  valleys.    This  was  orobably  done  at  the 
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time  of  their  separating  themselves;  and  their 
purpose  being  discovered,  they  had  to  cut  their 
Ijassage  through  the  opposing  adherents  of  Saul, 
both  on  the  eastern  and  western  banks.  Tlie 
imxwssibility  of  taking  the  fords  at  such  a  time, 
and  the  violent  rapidity  of  the  current  at  flood-; 
time,  make  this  crossing  of  the  .Jordan— in  what-^ 
ever  M^ay  tliese  Gadites  accomplished  it— a  re- 
markable feat. 

16.  the  children  of  Benjamin  and  Judah.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Benjamites  invited  the 
Judahites  to  accompany  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
Uavid  being  suspicious  of  them.  Their  anticipa- 
tions, as  tlie  result  showed,  were  well-founded. 
He  did  suspect  them  of  being  secret  emissaries  of 
Gush  (see  Ps.  vii.,  inscription),  but  the  doubts  of 
David  as  to  their  object  in  repairing  to  him  were 
promptly  disjielled  by  Amasai  or  Araasa,  who, 
by  the  secret  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  assured  him 
of  their  strong  attachment  aud  their  zealous 
services,  from  a  unanimous  conviction  that  his 
cause  was  owned  and  blessed  of  God  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  12-14). 

19.  there  fell  some  of  Manasseh.  The  period 
of  their  accession  is  fixed  as  the  time  when 
David  came  with  the  Philistines  against  Saul  to 
battle,  but  they  helped  them  not— (see  on  1 
Sam.  xxix.  4.)  20.  As  he  went  to  Ziklag.  If 
those  Manassites  joined  him  on  his  return  to 
Ziklag,  after  his  dismissal  from  the  Philistine 
army,  then  their  arrival  took  place  before  the 
battle  of  Gilboa  could  have  been  fought  (cf.  I 
Sam.  xxix.  11).  Convinced  of  the  desperate  state 
of  Saul's  affairs,  they  abandoned  him,  and  re- 
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and  Michael,  and  Jozabad,  and  Elihn,  and  Zilthai,  captains  of  the  thou- 

21  sands  that  icere  of  Manasseh.  And  they  helped  David  ^2 against  '"the 
band  of  the  rovers;  for  they  were  all  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  were 

22  captains  in  the  host.  For  at  that  time  day  by  day  there  came  to  David 
to  help  him,  until  it  was  a  great  host,  like  the  host  of  God. 

23  And  these  are  the  numbers  of  the  ^^bands  that  were  ready  armed  to 
the  war,  and  ''came  to  David  to  Hebron,  to  "turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to 

24  him,  ^according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  The  children  of  Judah  that 
bare  shield  and  spear  were  six  thousand  and  eight  hundred,  ready  ^* armed 

25  to  the  war.     Of  the  children  of  Simeon,  mighty  men  of  valour  for  the  war, 

26  seven  thousand  and  one  hundred.     Of  the  children  of  Levi,  four  thousand 

27  and  six  hundred.     And  Jehoiada  was  the  leader  of  the  Aaronites,  and 

28  with  him  were  three  thousand  and  seven  hundred;  and  ^Zadok,  a  young 
man  mighty  of  valour,  and  of  his  father's  house  twenty  and  two  captains. 

29  And  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,  the  ^^kindred  of  Saul,  three  thousand: 
for  hitherto  ^^the  greatest  part  of  them  had  kept  the  ward  of  the  house 

30  of  Saul.  And  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  twenty  thousand  and  eight 
hundred,  mighty  men  of  valour,  ^''famous  throughout  the  house  of  their 

31  fathers.     And  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  eighteen  thousand,  which 

32  were  expressed  by  name,  to  come  and  make  David  king.  And  of  the 
children  of  Issachar,  which  were  men  that  had  understanding  of  the  times, 
to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do ;  the  heads  of  them  were  two  hundred ; 

33  and  all  their  brethren  were  at  their  commandment.  Of  Zebulun,  such  as 
went  forth  to  battle,  ^^ expert  in  war,  with  all  instruments  of  war,  fifty 
thousand,  which  could  '^keep  rank:  they  were  ^"not  of  double  heart. 

34  And  of  Naphtali  a  thousand  captains,  and  with  them  with  shield  and 

35  spear  thirty  and  seven  thousand.     And  of  the  Danites  expert  in  war 

36  twenty  and  eight  thousand  and  six  hundred.     And  of  Asher,  such  as  went 

37  forth  to  battle,  ^^  expert  in  war,  forty  thousand.  And  on  the  other  side 
of  Jordan,  of  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  of  the  half  tribe  of 
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solved  to  transfer  tbeir  allegiance  to  David.  But 
some  learned  men  think  tliat  tliey  came  as  fugi- 
tives from  that  disastrous  field  (Cahnet  and 
Ewald).  captains  of  tlie  thousands  ...  of 
Manasseh.  Those  seven  were  commanders  of  the 
large  military  divisions  of  their  tribe.  21.  they 
helped  David  against  the  band— j.  e.,  the  Ainalek- 
ites  who  had  pillaged  Ziklag  in  David's  absence. 
This  military  expedition  was  made  by  all  his  men 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  9),  who,  as  Dayid's  early  helpers, 
are  sjiecialiy  distinguished  from  those  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  chapter. 
22.  the  host  of  God— j.  e.,  a  great  and  powerful 
army.  'Of  all  the  Hebrew  tribes,  there  were 
no  men  better  fitted  than  these  by  their  native 
training  to  form  the  nucleus  of  Dayid's  army. 
They  covered  the  whole  ground  described  as  the 
land  of  the  patriarchs.  Hebron  and  Ziklag,  lying 
in  the  north  and  south,  and  Adullam  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Judah  on  the  west,  are  chiefly 
marked  as  three  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territory 
covered  by  them,  and  we  recognize  the  fourth  in 
Sebbeh,  the  ancient  Masada,  on  the  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  That  this  was  "the  hold"  mentioned, 
T.  8:  cf.  1  Sam.  xx.  4,  5,  may  be  inferred  froin 
the  identity  of  name;  and  to  the  same  effect  is 
the  testimony  of  Jonephm  ('Jewish  Wars,'  b.  iv., 
ell.  vii.)  when  he  speaks  of  Masada  as  a  fortress 
erected  by  our  ancient  kinqs  as  a  place  of  safe 
deposit  for  their  wealth  during  war,  and  as  a 
place  of  safety  for  their  persons '  [Dreiu's  '  Scrip- 
ture Lands,'  p.  133). 

23-40.— The  Armies  that  came  to   him   at 
Hebron. 
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23.  these  are  the  numbers  of  the  bands  that 
.  .  .  came  to  David  to  Hebron— after  the  death 
of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  v.  1).  to  turn  the  king- 
dom .  .  .  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  (ch. 
X.  14;  xi.  3,  10).  The  account  commences  with 
the  southern  tribes,  Levi  being  associated  with 
Judah  and  Simeon,  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
leading  men  in  this  tribe  resided  in  Judah,  and, 
after  recounting  the  representatives  of  the  north- 
ern tribes,  concludes  with  those  on  the  east  of 
Jordan.  27.  Jehoiada  .  .  .  the  leader  of  the 
Aaronites  —  not  the  high  priest,  for  that  was 
Abiathar  (1  Sam.  xxlii.  9),  but  the  leader  of  the 
Aaronite  warriors,  supposed  to  be  the  father  of 
Benaiah  (ch.  xi.  22).  29.  Benjamin  .  .  .  three 
thousand.  This  small  number  shows  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  movement  in  this  tribe ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  mass  of  the 
population  had,  even  after  Ishbosheth's  death, 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  secure  the  crown  in  the 
family  of  Saul.  32.  children  of  Issachar  .  .  , 
that  had  understanding  of  the  times,  &c.  Jewish 
writers  say  that  the  people  of  this  tribe  were 
eminent  for  their  acquirements  in  astronomical 
and  physical  science ;  and  the  object  of  the 
remark  was  jirobably  to  show  that  the  intelligent 
and  learned  classes  were  united  with  the  military, 
and  had  declared  for  David;  33.  Zebulun  .  .  . 
could  keep  rank — i.  e.,  were  more  disciplined 
soldiers  than  the  rest,  not  of  double  heart. 
Though  their  numbers  were  lai-ge,  all  were  in  a 
high  degree  well  affected  to  David.  34.  of 
Naphtali  a  thousand  captains  [onb',  princes] — 
(cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  27.)    37.  And  on  the  other  side  of 
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Manasseh,  with  all  manner  of  instruments  of  war  for  the  battle,  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

All  these  men  of  war,  that  could  keep  rank,  came  with  a  perfect  heart 
to  Hebron,  to  make  David  king  over  all  Israel :  and  all  the  rest  also  of 
Israel  icere  of  one  heart  to  make  David  king.  And  there  they  were  with 
David  three  days,  eating  and  drinking :  for  their  brethren  had  prepared 
for  them.  Moreover  they  that  were  nigh  them,  even  unto  Issachar  and 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  brought  bread  on  asses,  and  on  camels,  and  on 
mules,  and  on  oxen,  aiid  "^meat,  meal,  cakes  of  figs,  and  bunches  of 
raisins,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  oxen,  and  sheep  abundantly;  for  there  was 
joy  in  Israel. 

AND  David  "consulted  with  the  captains  of  thousands  and  hundreds, 
and  with  every  leader.  And  David  said  unto  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  If  it  seem  good  unto  you^  and  that  it  be  of  the  Lord  our  God,  ^let 
us  send  abroad  unto  our  brethren  every  where,  that  are  ''left  in  all  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  with  them  also  to  the  priests  and  Levites  ichich  are  ^in 
their  cities  and  suburbs^  that  they  may  gather  themselves  unto  us:  and 
let  us  ^ bring  again  the  ark  of  our  God  to  us:  ""for  we  enquired  not  at  it 
in  the  days  of  Saul.  And  all  the  congregation  said  that  they  would  do 
so:  for  the  thing  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people. 
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Jordan  ...  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  whole  list,  it  appears 
that  the  trilies  beyond  Jordan,  over  whom  Ish- 
hosheth  reigned,  sent  the  largest  numbers  of 
deputies.     The  relative  numbers  stand  thus : — 

Ephraim 20,800  soldiers. 

Manasseh  (one  half-tribe), 18,0:  0       „ 

Zebulun, 50,000 

Asher, 40,000'      „ 

Naphtali, 37.000 

Danites 28,600       „ 

Keubenites,  Gadites,  and  Manasseh 

(other  half-tribe), 120,000       , 

38.  all  the  rest  also  of  Israel  were  of  one  heart 

to  make  David  king— i.  e.,  entertaineda  unanimous 
desire  for  his  elevation.  39.  there  they  were 
with  David  three  days,  eating  and  drinking. 
According  to  the  statements  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  the  number  of  armed  warriors 
asseinbled  in  Hebron  on  this  occasion  amounted 
to  300,000.  Supplies  of  provisions  were  abun- 
dantly furnished,  not  only  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  but  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country  ;  for  all  wished  the  festivities  to  be  on  a 
scale  of  liberality  and  magnificence  suitable 
to  the  ausjjicious  occasion.  40.  Moreover  they 
that  were  nigh  them  .  .  ,  brought  hread  [urh. 
The  original  reading  most  probably  was  nn?,  to 
them;  so  Septuagint,  'ifp^pov  aurols].  Dropping 
and,  which  our  translators  have  put  in  italics, 
the  verse  will  stand  thus:  'They  brought  on 
asses,  and  on  camels,  and  on  mules,  aud  on  oxen, 
meat,  meal,  &c.' 

CHAP.  XIII.  1-8.— David  fetches  the  Ark 
FROM  Kirjath-jearim. 

1.  David  consulted  witb  the  captains  of 
thousands  and  hundreds;  &c.  Gratitude  for  the 
high  aud  splendid  dignity  to  which  he  had  been 
elevated  would  naturally,  at  this  period,  impart 
a  fresh  animation  and  impiilse  to  the  habitually 
fervent  piety  of  David ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  animated  by  other  motives :  he  fully  under- 
stood his  position  as  ruler  under  the  theocracy, 
and,  on  entering  on  bis  duties,  was  resolved  to 
fulfil  his  mission  as  a  constitutional  king  of  Israel. 
Accordinglj',  his  first  act  as  a  sovereign  related  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  ark  being  then 
the  grand  instrument  and  ornament  of  it,  lie  takes 
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the  opportunity  of  the  official  representatives  of 
the  nation  being  with  him<-  to  consult  them  about 
the  propriety  of  establishing  it  in  a  more  public 
and  accessible  locality.  The  assembly  at  which 
he  spoke  of  this  consisted  of  the  [one*]  princes  of 
thousands  and  hundreds  (2  Sam.  vi.  1 ;  cf.  Exod. 
xviii.  25).  During  the  reign  of  the  late  king  the 
ark  had  been  left  in  culpable  neglect,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  people  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  careless  about  the  ordinances  of 
Divine  worship,  or  had  contented  themselves  with 
offering  sacrifices  at  Gibeon,  without  any  thought 
of  the  ark,  though  it  was  the  chief  and  most  vital 
part  of  the  tabernacle.  The  duty  and  advantages 
of  this  religious  movement  suggested  by  the  king 
were  apparent,  and  the  proposal- met  with  universal 
approval.  2.  David  said  nnto  all  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  iyvr\-^)  Snp]- i.  e,  those  who  were 
thus  convoked;  the  deliberative  assembly.  If  it 
seem  good  unto  you,  and  that  it  he  of  the  Lord — 
i.e.,  I  shall  conclude  that  this  favourite  measure  of 
mine  is  agreeable  to  the  miud  of  God,  if  it  receive 
your  hearty  concurrence,  let  us  send  abroad  unto 
our  bretliren  every  where.  He  wished  to  make  it 
known  throughout  the  country,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  and 
that  preparations  might  be  made  on  a  scale  and  of 
a  kind  suitable  to  the  inauguration  of  the  august 
ceremonial,  priests  and  Levites  ...  in  their  cities 
and  suburbs— (see  on  Num.  xxxv.)  The  original 
terms,  "  let  us  send,"  imply  immediate  execution. 
3.  let  us  bring  again  the  ark  of  our  God  to  us :  for 
we  enquired  not  at  it  in  the  days  of  Saul.  This 
neglect,  so  unwonted  in  those  early  times,  is 
spoken  of  as  an  unhappy  sign  of  the  religious 
degeneracy  produced  by  the  intiuence  and  example 
of  the  late  king.  [But  inKnT  may  denote,  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  'we  did  not  seek 
it  in  order  to  provide  a  proper  place  for  it ;'  aud 
so  the  Septuagint  renders  it,  on  o'vk  e^i)Tjj<7aj/ 
auTi)v,  because  they  sought  it  not.]  Doubtless  the 
publication  of  the  royal  edict  would  have  been 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  an  early  day  for 
the  contemplated  solemnity,  had  it  not  been 
retarded  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  the  Philistines, 
who  were  twice  repulsed  with  great  loss  (2  bam. 
v.  17),  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  tra,ns- 
ference  of  the  seat  of  government -to  that  city. 
2 1 
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5  So  '^David  gathered  all  Israel  together,  from  'Shihor  of  Egypt  even 
unto  the  entering  of  Hamath,  to  bring  the  ark  of  God  from  ^  Kirjath- 

G  jearim.  And  David  went  up,  and  all  Israel,  to  Baalah,  ^that  is,  to 
Kirjath-jearim,  which  belonged  to  Judah,  to  bring  up  thence  the  ark  of 
God  the  Lord,  ''that  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,  whose  name  is  called 

7  on  it.     And  they  *  carried  the  ark  of  God  *in  a  new  cart  out  of  the  house 

8  of  Abinadab:  and  Uzza  and  Ahio  drave  the  cart.  And  ^ David  and  all 
Israel  played  before  God  with  all  their  might,  and  with  ^  singing,  and  with 
harps,  and  with  psalteries,  and  with  timbrels,  and  with  cymbals,  and  with 

9  trumpets.     And  when  they  came  unto  the  threshing-floor  of  ^"Chidon, 

10  Uzza  put  forth  his  hand  to  hold  the  ark;  for  the  oxen  ^stumbled.  And 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Uzza,  and  he  smote  him, 
'because  he  put  his  hand  to  the  ark:  and  there  he  died  "'before  God. 

1 1  And  David  was  displeased,  because  the  Lord  had  made  a  breach  upon 

12  Uzza:  wherefore  that  place  is  called  ^Perez-uzza  to  this  day.  And  David 
was  afraid  of  God  that  day,  saying,  How  shall  I  bring  the  ark  of  God 

13  home  to  me?  So  David  ^brought  not  the  ark  home  to  himself  to  the  city 
of  David,  but  carried  it  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite. 

14  And  "the  ark  of  God  remained  with  the  family  of  Obed-edom  in  his 
house  three  months.  And  the  Lord  blessed  "the  house  of  Obed-edom, 
and  all  that  he  had. 

14      NOW  "Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  messengers  to  David,  and  timber  of 

2  cedars,  with  masons  and  carpenters,  to  build  him  an  house.  And  David 
perceived  that  the  Lord  had  confirmed  him  king  over  Israel;  for  his 
kingdom  was  lifted  up  on  high,  because  of  liis  people  Israel. 

3  And  David  took  ^more  wives  at  Jerusalem :  and  David  begat  more 

4  sons- and  daughters.  Now  Hhese  are  the  names  of  his  children  which 
he  had  in  Jerusalem;  Shammua,  and  Shobab,  Nathan,  and  Solomon, 

5  and  Ibhar,   and  Elishua,  and  Elpalet,  and_  Nogah,  and  Nepheg,   and 

7  Japhia,  and  Elishama,  and  ^Beeliada,  arid  Eliphalet. 

8  And  when  the  Philistines  heard  that  David  "was  anointed  king  over 
all  Israel,  all  the  Philistines  went  up  to  seek  David :  and  David  heard  of 

9  it,  and  went  out  against  them.     And  the  Philistines  came  and  spread 
10  themselves  in  the  valley  of  ^Rephaim.     And  David  enquired  of  God, 

sajdng,  Shall  I  go  up  against  the  Philistines?  and  wilt  thou  deliver 
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Finding,  however,  soon  after,  peace  restored  and 
bis  throne  established,  he  resumed  his  preparations 
for  removing  the  ark  to  the  metropolis. 

5.  from  Shihor  of  Egypt  (Josh.  xv.  4,  47 ;  Num. 
xxxiv.  5;  1  Ki.  viii.  6r>;  2  Ki.  xxiv.  7;  2  Chr.  vii. 
8)— Wady  el-Arish.  This  is  taken  by  many  writers 
for  the  Nile;  but  the  Septuagint  has  otto  bpiwv 
Alyv-n-Tov ;  and  the  Syriac,  'from  the  river  of 
Egypt.'  A  small  brook  flowing  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  modern  elArish,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Palestine,  unto  the  enter- 
ing of  Hamath.  The  defile  between  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Syria  and  the  extreme  limit  of  Palestine 
on  the  north.  6.  David  went  up  .  .  .  to  Baalah 
(see  on  2  Sam.  vi.  1-11)— for  Baalah  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  Vulgate  has  Collis  Carialharim.  whose 
name  is  called  on  it — rather,  '  who  is  worshipped 
there'  (see  on  2  Sam.  vi.  2). 

CHAP.  XIV.  1-2.— HiEAitt'sKiiTO^^ESS  toDavib 
— David's  Felicity. 

1.  Now  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  The  alliance  with 
this  neighbouring  king,  and  the  important  advan- 
tages derived  from  it,  were  amongst  the  most 
fortunate  circumstances  in  David's  reign.  The 
providence  of  God  appeared  concurrent  with  His 
promise,  in  smoothing  the  early  course  of  his 
reign.  Having  conquered  the  Jebusites,  and 
made  Sion  the  royal  residence,  he  had  now,  along 
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with  internal  prosperitj%  established  an  advan- 
tageous treaty  with  a  neighbouring  prince;  and 
hence,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  mention 
of  this  friendly  league,  it  is  said,  "  David  per- 
ceived that  the  Lord  had  confirmed  him  king 
over  Israel."  2.  Ms  kingdom  was  lifted  up  oh 
high,  because  of  Ms  people  Israel.  This  is  an 
important  truth,  that  sovereigns  are  invested 
with  royal  honour  and  authority,  not  for  their 
own  sakes  so  much  as  for  that  of  their  people. 
But  while  it  is  true  of  all  kings,  it  was  especially 
applicable  to  the  monarchs  of  Israel,  and  even 
David  was  made  to  know  that  all  his  glory  and 
greatness  were  given  only  to  fit  him,  as  the 
minister  of  God,  to  execute  the  Divine  purposes 
towards  the  chosen  people. 

3-7.— His  Wives. 

3.  David  took  more  wives  at  Jerusalem— (see  on 
2  Sam.  iii.  5.)  His  concubines  are  mentioned,  ch. 
iii.  9;  where  also  is  given  a  list  of  his  children 
(vv.  5-8),  and  those  born  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v. 
14-16).  In  that,  however,  the  names  of  Eliphalet 
and  Nogah  do  not  occur,  and  Beeliada  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  Eliada. 

8-17.— His  Victories  over  the  Philistines. 

8.  all  the  Philistines  went  up  to  seek  David. 
In  the  hope  of  accomplishing  his  ruin  (for  so  the 
phrase  ia  used,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  15;  xxiv.  2,  3),  before 
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them  into  mine  hand?     And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  up;  for  I  will 

11  deliver  them  into  thine  hand.  So  they  came  up  to  Baal-perazim ;  and 
David  smote  them  there.  Then  David  said,  God  hath  broken  in  upon 
mine  enemies  by  mine  hand  like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters:  therefore 

12  they  called  the  name  of  that  place  *  Baal-perazim.  And  when  they  had 
left  their  gods  there,  David  gave  a  commandment,  and  they  were  burned 
with  fire. 

13  And  '^the  Philistines  yet  again  spread  themselves  abroad  in  the  valley. 

14  Therefore  David  enquired  again  of  God;  and  God  said  unto  him.  Go  not 
up  after  them  ;  turn  away  from  them,  ^and  come  upon  them  over  against 

15  the  mulberry  trees.  And  it  shall  be,  when  thou  shalt  hear  a  sound  of 
going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees,  that  then  thou  shalt  go  out  to 
battle :  for  God  is  gone  forth  before  thee,  to  smite  the  host  of  the  Philis- 

16  tines.  David  therefore  did  as  God  commanded  him :  and  they  smote  the 
host  of  the  Philistines  from  •''Gibeon  even  to  Gazer. 

17  And  ^the  fame  of  David  went  out  into  all  lands;  and  the  Lord 
''brought  the  fear  of  him  upon  all  nations. 

15      AND  David  made  him  houses  in  the  city  of  David,  and  prepared  "a 

2  place  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  pitched  for  it  a  tent.  Then  David  said, 
^None  ought  to  carry  the  *ark  of  God  but  the  Levites:  for  them  hath 
the  Lord  chosen  to  carry  the  ark  of  God,  and  to  minister  unto  him  for 
ever. 

3  And  David  '"gathered  all  Israel  together  to  Jerusalem,  to  bring  up  the 

4  ark  of  the  Lord  unto  his  place  which  he  had  prepared  for  it.     And 
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his  throne  was  consolidated.  Their  hostility  arose, 
both  from  a  belief  that  his  patriotism  would  lead 
him,  ere  long,  to  wipe  out  the  national  dishonour 
at  Gilboa ;  and  by  fear,  that  in  any  invasion  of 
their  country,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
weak  points  would  give  him  superior  advantages. 
They  resolved,  therefore,  to  surprise  and  crush 
him  ere  he  was  fairly  seated  on  his  throne.  11. 
they  came  up  to  Baai-perazim ;  and  David  smote 
them  there.  In  an  engagement  fought  at  mount 
Peraziin  (Isa.  xxviii.  21),  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim, 
a  few  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  the  Philistines 
were  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  12.  when  they 
had  left  their  gods— (see  on  2  Sam.  v.  21.) 

13.  the  Philistines  yet  again  spread  themselves. 
They  renewed  the  campaign  the  next  season, 
taking  the  same  route.  David,  according  to 
Divine  directions,  did  not  confront  them.  14. 
Go  not  up  after  them.  The  text  in  2  Sam.  v.  23 
more  correctly  has,  "Go  not  up."  turn  away 
from  them—/,  e.,  by  stealing  round  a  Bacagrove, 
come  upon  their  rear,  for  God  is  gone  forth 
before  thee.  'The  sound  of  the  going  in  the 
tops  of  the  mulberry-trees' — i.  e.,  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves  by  a  strong  breeze  suddenly  rising — was 
the  sign  by  which  David  was  divinely  apprised 
of  the  precise  moment  for  the  attack.  The  im- 
petuosity of  his  onset  was  like  the  gush  of  a  pent- 
up  torrent,  which  sweeps  away  all  in  its  course ; 
and  in  allusion  to  this  incident  the  place  got  its 
name.  16.  from  Gibeon  ...  to  Gazer— Geba  or 
Gibea  (2  Sam.  v.  25),  now  Jib'a,  in  the  province 
of  Judah.  The  line  from  this  to  Gazer  was  inter- 
sected by  the  roads  which  led  from  Judah  to  the 
cities  of  the  Philistines;  and  to  recover  possession 
of  it,  therefore,  as  was  effected  by  this  decisive 
battle,  was  equivalent  to  setting  free  the  whole 
mountains  of  Judah  as  far  as  their  most  westerly 
slope  (Bertheau). 

17.  And  the  fame  of  David  went  out  Into  all 
lands  [mi'TNn-'723,  into  all  the  lands],  and  the 
Lord  brought  the  fear  of  him  upon  all  nations 
4S3 


[D;yn-73~7r,  upon  all  the  nations,  i.  e.,   around. 
So  the  Septuagint,   ev  irdari  tJ}  y^,   i-rri  irairra  -ra 

CHAP.  XV.   1-24.— David  bp.ings  the  Aek 

FROM  ObED-EDOM. 

1.  David  made  him  houses  in  the  city  of  David. 
Through  the  liberality  of  his  Tyrian  ally  (ch.  xiv. 
1),  David  was  enabled  to  erect  not  only  a  palace 
for  himself,  but  to  furnish  suitable  accommodation 
for  his  numerous  family.  Where  polygamy  pre- 
vails, each  wife  has  a  separate  house,  or  suite  of 
apartments,  for  herself  and  children,  prepared  a 
place  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  pitched  for  it  a 
tent — i.  e.,  made  an  entirely  new  one  upon  the 
model  of  the  former,  the  old  tabernacle,  which 
Moses  had  constructed  in  the  wilderness,  and 
which  had  hitherto  served  the  purpose  of  a  sacred 
covering,  being  to  be  left  at  Gibeon,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  part  with  such  a  venerable  relic,  or  of  there 
being  no  use  for  it  in  Jerusalem,  where  a  more 
solid  and  sumptuous  edifice  was  contemplated. 
If  it  appear  surprising  that  David  "made  him 
houses  "  before  he  prepared  this  new  tabernacle, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  had  received 
no  divine  intimation  respecting  such  a  work.  2. 
Then  David  said.  After  the  lapse  of  three  months 
(ch.  xiii.  14)  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  ark 
to  Jerusalem  was  resumed.  Time  and  reflection 
had  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  painful 
catastroiihfi  that  marred  the  first  attempt,  and  iu 
preparing  for  the  solemn  procession  that  was  now 
to  usher  the  sacred  symbol  into  its  resting-place, 
David  took  special  care  that  the  carriage  should 
be  regulated  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law  (Num. 
iv.  5,  15 ;  vii.  9 ;  x.  17).  The  rule  was  explicit  and 
absolute  that  the  Kohathite  Levites  were  to  bear 
it  upon  their  shoulders;  and  yet  David  had 
strangely  overlooked  this  when  he  ordered  the 
ark  to  be  put  upon  a  cart  (ch.  xiii.  7). 

3.  David  gathered  all  Israel  together.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  this  was  done  on  one  of  the 
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5  David  assembled  the  children  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites:  of  the  sous  of 
'^Kohath;  Uriel  the  chief,  and  his  ^brethren  an  hundred  and  twenty: 

6  of  the  sons  of  Merari;  Asaiah  the  chief,  and  his  brethren  two  hundred 

7  and  twenty:  of  tlie  sons  of  Gershora;  Joel  the  chief,  and  his  bretbren  an 

8  hnndred  and  thirty:  of  the  sons  of  ^ Elizaphan ;  Shemaiah  the  chief,  and 

9  his  brethren  two  hundred :  of  the  sons  of  •''Hebron ;  Eliel  the  chief,  and 

10  his  brethren  fourscore:  of  the  sons  of  Uzziel;  Amminadab  the  chief,  and 
his  brethren  an  hundred  and  twelve. 

11  And  David  called  for  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  and  for  the 
Levites,  for  Uriel..  Asaiah,  and  Joel,  Shemaiah,  and  EHel,  and  Ammin- 

12  adab,  and  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites: 
^sanctify  yourselves,  both  ye  and  your  brethren,  that  ye  may  bring  up  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  unto  the  place  that  I  have  prepared  for  it. 

13  For  ''because  ye  did  it  not  at  the  first,  the  'Lord  our  God  made  a  breach 
upon  us,  for  that  we  sought  him  not  after  the  due  order. 

So  the  priests  and  the  Levites  sanctified  themselves  to  bring  up  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  And  the  children  of  the  Levites  bare 
the  ark  of  God  upon  their  shoulders  with  the  staves  thereon,  as  ■'Moses 
commanded  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

And  David  spake  to  the  chief  of  the  Levites  to  appoint  their  brethren 
to  be  the  singers  with  ^instruments  of  music,  psalteries  and  harps  and 
cymbals,  sounding,  by  lifting  up  the  voice  with  joy.  So  the  Levites 
appointed  'Heman  the  son  of  Joel;  and  of  his  brethren,  ™ Asaph  the  son 
of  Berechiah;  and  of  the  sons  of  Merari  their  brethren,  "Ethan  the  son 

18  of  Kushaiah;  and  with  them  tlieir  brethren  of  the  second  degree,  Zecha- 
riah,  Ben,  and  Jaaziel,  and  Shemiramoth,  and  Jehiel,  and  Unni,  Eliab, 
and  Benaiah,  and  Maaseiah,  and  Mattithiah,  and  Elipheleh,  and  Mik- 

19  neiah,  and  Obed-edom,  and  Jeiel,  the  porters.     So  the  singers,  Heman, 

20  Asaph,  and  Ethan,  were  appointed  to  sound  with  cymbals  of  brass;  and 
Zechariah,  and  ^Aziel,  and  Shemiramoth,  and  Jehiel,  and  Unni,  and 
Eliab,  and  Maaseiah,  and  Benaiah,  with  psalteries  on  *Alamoth;  and 
Mattithiah,  and  Elipheleh,  and  Mikneiah,  and  Obed-edom,  and  Jeiel, 
and  Azaziah,  with  harps  ^on  the  Sheminith  to  excel. 

And  Chenaniah,  chief  of  the  Levites,  '^  teas  for  '^song:  he  instructed 
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three  great  festivals;  but  at  whatever  time  the 
ceremonial  took  jilace,  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  summon  a  general  convocation  of  tlie  i)eople, 
many  of  whom,  from  the  long-continued  disorders 
of  the  kingdom,  might  have  had  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  anything  of  the  ark  which  had 
been  allovv^ed  to  remain  so  long  in  obscurity  and 
neglect.  4.  David  assembled  the  children  of 
Aaron,  and  the  Levites,  The  children  of  Aaron 
were  the  two  priests  (v.  11),  Zadok  and  Alaiathar, 
heads  of  the  two  priestly  houses  of  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar,  and  colleagues  in  the  high  priesthood  (2 
Sam.  XX.  25).  The  Levites  were  the  chiefs  of  their 
father's  house  (v.  12),  four  belonging  to  the  Ko- 
hathite  branch,  on  whose  shoulders  the  ark  was  to 
be  borne— viz.,  Uriel,  Shemaiah,  descended  from 
Elizaphan  or  Elzaphan  (Exod.  vi.  22),  Hebron 
(E.x;od.  vi.  18;  ch.  vi.  2),  and  Amminadab,  from 
Uzziel  (Exod,  vi.  22). 

12.  sanctify  yourselves.  This  special  sanotifica- 
tion,  which  was  required  on  all  grave  and  impor- 
tant occasions,  consisted  in  observing  the  strictest 
abstinence,  as  well  as  cleanliness,  both  in  person 
and  dress  (see  on  Gen.  xxxv.  2;  Exod.  xix.  10,  15), 
and  in  the  neglect  of  these  rules  no  step  could  have 
been  taken  (2  Chr.  xxx,  3). 

16,  David  spake  ....  appoint  ....  singers 
witli  instruments.  These  eminent  Levites  were 
instructed  to  train  the  musicians  and  singers 
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who  were  under  them  for  the  solemn  proces- 
sion. The  performers  were  ranged  in  three 
choirs  or  bands,  and  the  names  of  the  principal 
leaders  are  given,  vv.  17,  18,  21,  with  the  instru- 
ments respectively  used  by  each  [nnjai  D'^35 
□in7VP%  psalteries,  and  harps,  and  cymbals.  Jose- 
phus  says  that  these  instruments  were  made  of 
electrum,  a  precious  alloy  of  gold,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour].  Ben,  v.  18,  is  omitted  in  v.  20.  Either  it 
was  used  merely  as  a  common  noun,  to  intimate 
that  Zechariah  was  the  son  of  Jaaziel  or  Aziel,  or 
Ben  is  the  same  as  Azaziah.  20,  on  Alamotli 
[ri'S^K"^];] — after  the  manner  of  virgins  or  girls; 
i.  e.,  with  the  female  voice  (see  Gesenius,  sub  voce 
[np7e]).  Alamoth  and  Sheminith  denote  different 
Xjarts  of  music;  the  former  answering  probably  to 
our  treble,  or  soprano,  and  the  latter  to  the  bass, 
or  perhaps  an  octave  below  the  treble.  In  short, 
Alamoth  is  supposed  to  mean  with  treble  voices ; 
Sheminith  probably  means  with  bass  voices.  21. 
Mattithiah  ,  .  ,  with  harps  on  the  Sheminith  to 
excel.  Gesenius  renders  it,  'Mattithiah  , ,  .  played 
on  hai'ps  in  the  octave'  [i.  e.,  deep  tone,  the  bass) 
[ni'^?],  so  as  to  lead  the  song;  i.  e.,  to  regulate  the 
singing — to  act  the  part  of  a  precentor. 

22,  Chenaniah,  chief  of  the  Levites,    He  was 
not   of  the  six   heads  of  the  Levitical  families. 
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23  about  the  song,  because  he  was  skilful.  And  Berechiah  and  Elkanah  were 
door-keepers  for  the  ark. 

24  And  Shebaniah,  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  Nethaneel,  and  Anaasai,  and 
Zechariah,  and  Benaiah,  and  Eliezer,  the  priests,  "did  blow  with  the 
trumpets  before  the  ark  of  God :  and  Obed-edom  and  Jehiah  were  door- 
keepers for  the  ark. 

25  So  ^David,  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  the  captains  over  thousands, 
went  to  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  house  of 

26  Obed-edom  ^with  joy.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  God  helped  the  Levites 
that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  that  they  '^ offered  seven 

27  bullocks  and  seven  rams.  And  David  was  clothed  with  a  robe  of  fine 
linen,  and  all  the  Levites  that  bare  the  ark,  and  the  singers,  and  Chenaniah 
the  master  of  the  ^song  with  the  singers:  David  also  had  upon  him  an 

28  ephod  of  linen.  Thus  *all  Israel  brought  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  with  shouting,  and  with  sound  of  the  cornet,  and  with 
trumpets,  and  with  cymbals,  making  a  noise  with  psalteries  and  harps. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass,  *as  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  came  to 
the  city  of  David,  that  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul,  looking  out  at  a 
window,  saw  king  David  dancing  and  playing;  and  she  '^ despised  him  in 
her  heart. 

16  SO  "they  brought  the  ark  of  God,  and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  tent 
that  David  had  pitched  for  it :  and  they  offered  burnt  sacrifices  and  peace 

2  offerings  before  God.  And  when  David  had  made  an  end  of  offering 
the  burnt  offerings  and  the  peace  offerings,  he  blessed  the  people  in  the 

3  name  of  the  Lord.  And  he  dealt  to  every  one  of  Israel,  both  man  and 
woman,  to  every  one  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  and  a 
flagon  of  wine. 

4  And  he  appointed  certain  of  the  Levites  to  minister  before  the  ark  of 
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but  a  chief  iu  consequence  of  hia  office,  which 
required  learning,  without  regard  to  birth  or 
family,  instructed  about  the  song.  He  directed 
all  these  bands  as  to  the  proper  time  when  each 
was  to  strike  in  or  change  their  notes;  or,  as  some 
render  the  passage,  '  He  led  the  burdens,  for  he 
was  skilled'— i.  e.,  in  the  custom  which  it  was 
necessary  to  observe  iu  the  carriage  of  the  holy 
things  (Bertheau).  23.  BerecMah  and  Elkanah 
were  door-keepers — who  marched  immediately  in 
front,  while  Obed-edom  and  Jeiel  went  in  the  rear, 
of  the  ark. 

25.  So  David,  and  the  elders  .  .  .  and  the 
captains  .  .  .  went.  The  pious  design  of  David 
in  ordering  all  his  principal  ministers  and  officers 
to  take  part  in  this  solemn  work,  and  imparting 
so  much  pomp  and  imposing  ceremony  to  the  j^ro- 
cession,  was  evidently  to  inspire  the  popular  mind 
with  a  profound  veneration  for  the  ark,  and  to 
give  the  young,  especially,  salutary  impressions  of 
religion,  which  would  be  renewed  by  the  remem- 
brance that  they  had  been  witnesses  of  the  august 
solemnity  in  which  the  king  and  the  highest 
aristocracy  of  the  land  participated,  vieing  with  all 
other  classes  to  do  honour  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
26.  it  came  to  pass,  &c.— (see  on  2  Sam.  vi.  13- 
23.)  they  offered  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams. 
The  Levites  seem  to  have  entered  on  this  duty  with 
fear  and  trembling;  and  finding  that  thoy  might 
advance  without  any  such  indications  of  Divine 
wrath  as  Uzzah  had  experienced  (ch.  xiii.  10),  they 
offered  an  ox  and  a  fatted  sheep  immediately  after 
starting  (2  Sam.  vi.  13),  and  seven  bullocks  and 
seven  rams— a  perfect  sacrifice— at  the  close  of 
the  procession  (ch.  xvi.  1).  It  is  probable  that 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  offering  of 
similar  sacrifices  at  regular  intervals  along  the 
way.  27.  a  robe  of  fine  linen,  [via  ia  rather 
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supposed  in  the  later  books  to  denote  cotton. 
The  Septuagint  has  Aaclfi  irepLeX^wuixevo^  ev  cToXj? 
fiva-a-Ltiii.]  an  ephod— a  shoulder  garment,  a  cinc- 
ture or  cape  over  his  dress.  It  was  worn  by  the 
priests,  but  was  not  so  peculiar  to  them  as  to  be 
forbidden  to  others  (1  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  xxii.  18).  28. 
Thus  all  Israel  brought  up  the  ark  .  .  .  with 
shouting,  and  with  sound  of  the  cornet,  &c. 
The  Egyptians  conducted  their  religious  proces- 
sions in  the  same  style  {Wilkinson's  'Ancient 
Egyptians,'  ii.,  p.  279). 

29.  Michal  .  .  .  saw  .  .  .  David  dancing  and 
playing.  His  movements  would  be  slow  and  meas- 
ured, suitable  to  the  "grave  and  solemn  character 
of  the  music.  Though  his  royal  robes  were  laid 
aside,  he  was  attired  like  the  other  officials,  show- 
ing a  becoming  humility  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  God.  The  feelings  manifested  by  Michal  were 
only  an  ebullition  of  spleen  from  a  proud  and  pas- 
sionate woman. 

CHAP.  XVI.  1-6.— David's  Festival  Saceifice 

AND  LiBEEALITY  TO  THE   PEOPLE. 

2.  he  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  The  king  commended  their  zeal,  supplicated 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  them,  and  ordered  the 
remains  of  the  thank  offerings,  which  had  been 
profusely  sacrificed  during  the  procession,  to  be 
distributed  in  certain  proportions  to  every  indivi- 
dual, that  the  ceremonial  might  terminate  with 
appropriate  festivities  (Deut.  xii.  7).  3.  flagon  of 
•wine.  The  two  latter  words  are  a  supplement  by 
our  translators,  and  the  former  is,  in  other  ver- 
sions, rendered  not  a  "  flagon,"  but  a  cake  a 
confection,  as  the  Septuagint  renders  it— made  of 
flour  and  honey  (see  on  2  Sam.  vi.  19).  ,     ..        . 

4.  he  appointed  certain  of  the  Levites  to 
minister.  No  sooner  was  the  ark  deposited  in  its 
tent  than  the  Levites  who  were  to  officiate   m 
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of  thanksghlng. 


tlie  Lord,  aud  to  ^record,  and  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord  God  of 

5  Israel:  Asaph  the  chief,  and  next  to  him  Zechariah,  Jeiel,  and  Shemir- 
amoth,  and  Jehiel,  and  Mattithiah,  and  Eliab,  and  Benaiah,  and  Obed- 
edom:  and  Jeiel  ^with  psalteries  and  with  harps;  but  Asaph  made  a 

6  sound  with  cymbals ;  Benaiah  also  and  Jahaziel  the  priests  with  trumpets 
continually  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God. 

7  Then  on  that  day  David  delivered  first  "this  psalm,  to  thank  the  Lord, 
into  the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren. 

8  Give  **  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  call  upon  his  name, 
Make  known  his  deeds  among  the  people. 

9  Sing  ^unto  him,  sing  psalms  unto  him, — talk  ye  of  all  his  wondrous  works. 

10  Glory -^ye  in  his  holy  name: 

Let  the  heart  of  them  rejoice  that  seek  the  Lord. 

11  Seek  ^the  Lord  and  his  strength, — seek  his  face  continuallj'-. 

12  Remember  his  ''marvellous  works  that  he  hath  done, 
His  wonders,  and  the  judgments  of  his  mouth; 

13  0  ye  seed  of  Israel  his  servant, — ^ye  children  of  Jacob,  his  chosen  ones. 

14  He  is  the  Lord  our  God; — his  judgments  are  in  all  the  earth. 

15  Be  ye  mindful  always  of  his  covenant, 

The  word  which  he  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations ; 

16  EteJi  of  the  ^covenant  which  he  made  with  Abraham, 
And  of  his  oath  unto  Isaac ; 

17  And  hath  confirmed  the  same  to  Jacob  for  a  law. 
And  to  Israel ybr  an  everlasting  covenant, 

18  Saying,  Unto  thee  will  I  give  the  land  of  Canaan, 
^The  lot  of  your  inheritance; 

19  When  ye  were  but  ^few, — •'even  a  few,  and  strangers  in  it. 

20  And  when  they  went  from  nation  to  nation, 
And  from  one  kingdom  to  another  people, 

21  He  suffered  no  man  to  do  them  wrong; 
Yea,  ''^he  reproved  kings  for  their  sakes, 

22  Saying,  'Touch  not  mine  anointed, — and  do  my  prophets  no  harm. 

23  Sing '"^ unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth; 
Show  forth  from  day  to  day  his  salvation. 

24  Declare  "his  glory  among  the  heathen; 
His  marvellous  works  among  all  nations. 

25  For  "great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised: 
He  also  is  to  be  feared  above  all  gods. 

26  For  all  the  gods  ^  of  the  people  are  idols: 
But  the  Lord  made  the  heavens. 

27  Glory  ^and  honour  are  in  his  presence; 
Strength  and  gladness  are  in  his  place. 
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the  choirs  before  it  entered  upon  their  duties— a 
select  number  of  the  musicians  being  chosen  for 
the  service  from  the  list  (ch.  xv.  19--21)  of  those 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  recent 
procession.  The  same  arrangement  was  to  be 
observed  in  their  duties,  now  that  the  ark  was 
again  stationary:  Asaph,  with  his  associates,  com- 
posing the  first  or  principal  company,  played  with 
cymbals;  Zechariah  and  liis colleagues,  with  whom 
were  conjoined  Jeiel  and  Obed-edom,  forming  the 
second  company,  used  harps  and  similar  instru- 
ments. 5.  Jeiel— is  the  same  as  Aziel,  ch.  xv.  20. 
6.  Benaiah  also  and  Jabaziel.  The  name  of  the 
former  is  mentioned  among  the  priests,  ch.  xv.  24, 
but  not  the  latter.  The  office  assigned  to  them 
was  that  of  blowing  the  trumpets  at  regular  inter- 
vals before  the  ark  and  in  the  tabernacle  (cf.  Wil- 
kinson's 'Ancient  Egyptians,'  ii.,  pp.  271-278). 
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7-43.— His  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving. 

7.  Then  on  that  day  David  delivered  first  this 
psalm.  Amongst  the  other  preparations  for  this 
solemn  inauguration,  the  roj^al  bard  had  composed 
a  special  hymn  for  the  occasion.  Doubtless  it  had 
been  previously  in  the  hands  of  Asaph  and  his 
assistants,  but  it  was  now  publicly  committed  to 
them  as  they  entered  for  the  first  time  on  the 
performance  of  their  sacred  duties.  It  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  this  chapter  (vv.  8-36),  and 
seems  to  have  been  compiled  from  other  psalms  of 
David  previously  known  to  the  Israelites,  as  the 
whole  of  it  will  be  found  with  very  slight  variations 
in  Ps.  xcyi. ;  cv.  1-15;  cvl  47,  48.  In  the  form, 
however,  in  which  it  is  given  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian, it  seems  to  have  been  the  first  psalm  given 
for  use  in  the  tabernacle  service;  and  abounding, 
as  it  does,  with  the  liveliest  ascriptions  of  praiso 
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to  build  the  temple. 


31 


33 


34 


28  Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindreds  of  the  people, 
Give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength. 

29  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name : 
Bring  an  offering,  and  come  before  him ; 
Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

30  Fear  before  him,  all  the  earth : 

The  world  also  shall  be  stable,  that  it  be  not  moved. 

Let  the  'heavens  be  glad,  and  let  the  earth  rejoice; 

And  let  men  say  among  the  nations.  The  Lord  reigneth. 

Let '  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof : 

Let  the  fields  rejoice,  and  all  that  is  therein. 

Then  shall  the  trees  of  the  wood  sing  out  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 

Because  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth. 

0  *■  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  he  is  good  : 
For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
And  *'say  ye,  Save  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation, 
And  gather  us  together,  and  deliver  us  from  the  heathen, 
That  we  may  give  thanks  to  thy  holy  name, — and  glory  in  thy  praise. 
Blessed  ''be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  all  ''the  people  said.  Amen,  and  praised  the  Lord. 

So  he  left  there,  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  Asa]ih 
and  his  brethren,  to  minister  before  the  ark  continually,  as  every  day's 
work  required:  and  Obed-edom  with  their  brethren,  threescore  and  eight; 
Obed-edom  also  the  son  of  Jeduthun,  and  Hossah,  to  be  porters:  and 
Zadok  the  priest,  and  his  brethren  the  priests,  ^before  the  tabernacle  of 

40  the  Lord,  ^in  the  high  place  that  teas  at  Gibeou,  to  offer  burnt  offerings 
unto  the  Lord  upon  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering  continually  *  morning 
and  evening,  and  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  law  of  the 

4 1  Lord,  which  he  commanded  Israel ;  and  with  them  Heman  and  Jeduthun, 
and  the  rest  that  were  chosen,  who  were  expressed  by  name,  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord,  ^because  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever;  and  with 
them  Heman  and  Jedutliun,  with  trumpets  and  cymbals  for  those  that 
should  make  a  sound,  and  with  musical  instruments  of  God.  And  the 
sons  of  Jeduthun  icere  ^porters.  And  "all  the  people  departed  every 
man  to  his  house:  and  David  returned  to  bless  ^his  house. 

NOW  ''it  came  to  pass,  as  David  sat  in  his  house,  that  David  said  to 
Nathan  the  prophet,  Lo,  ^  I  dwell  in  an  house  of  cedars,  but  the  ark  of 
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to  God  for  the  revelation  of  His  glorious  cliar.acter 
and  the  display  of  His  marvellous  works— contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  so  many  pointed  allusions  to  the 
origin,  privileges,  and  peculiar  destiny  of  the 
chosen  people — it  was  admirably  calculated  to 
animate  the  devotions  and  call  forth  the  gratitude 
of  the  assembled  multitude 

36.  all  the  people  said.  Amen— (cf.  Ps.  Ixxii.  19, 
20;  cvL  48.)  In  the  former  the  author  of  the 
doxology  utters  the  amen  himself,  while  in  the 
latter  the  people  are  exhorted  to  say  amen.  This 
may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  psalm 
originally  concluded  with  the  injunction  to  say 
amen.  But  in  this  historical  account  of  the 
festival,  it  was  necessary  to  relate  that  the  people 
obeyed  this  injunction  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
and  therefore  the  words  "let  them  praise"  were 
altered  into  "and  they  praised"  {Bertheau). 

37.  So  he  left  there,  &c.  The  sequel  of  the 
chapter  describes  the  appointment  of  the  sacred 
musicians  and  their  respective  duties.  38.  Obed- 
edom  with  their  brethren — Hossah,  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  the  verse,  and  a  great  number  besides, 
(see  on  ch.  xxvi.)  to  be  porters— door-keepers. 
39.  And  ZsulolE  .  .  .  before  the  tabernacle  .  .  . 
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at  Gibeon.  While  the  oflScers  above-mentioned, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Abiathar,  were 
appointed  to  officiate  in  Jerusalem,  whither  the 
ark  had  been  brought,  Zadok  aud  the  priests 
subordinate  to  him  were  stationed  at  (iibeon,  to 
perform  the  sacred  service  before  the  ancient  taber- 
nacle which  still  remained  there.  40.  continually 
morning  and  evening — as  the  law  enjoined  (E.Kod. 
xxix.  38;  Num.  xxviii.  3,  6).  and  to  do  according 
to  all  that  is  written  in  the  law — (see  Num. 
xxviii.)  Thus,  in  the  time  of  David,  the  worship 
was  performed  at  two  places,  where  the  sacred 
things  that  had  been  transmitted  from  the  age  of 
Moses  were  preserved.  Before  the  ark  in  Jeru- 
salem, Asaph  and  his  brethren  ofBciated  as  singers, 
Obed-edom  aud  Hossah  served  as  door-keepers, 
Benaiah  and  Jahaziel  blew  the  trumpets;  while 
at  the  tabernacle  and  burnt  offering  in  Gibeon, 
Henaan  and  Jeduthun  presided  over  the  sacred 
music,  the  sons  of  Jeduthun  were  door-keepers, 
and  Zadok,  with  his  suite  of  attendant  priests, 
offered  the  sacrifices. 

CHAP.  XVII.  l-IO.— David  Forbidden  to 
BUILD  God  an  House. 

1.  as  David  sat  in  his  house.    The  details  of 
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Nathan's  message  

2  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  remaineth  under  curtains.  Then  Nathan  said 
unto  David,  Do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart;  for  God  is  ^vith  thee. 

3  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  that  the  word  of  God  came 

4  to  Nathan,  saying,  Go  and  tell  David  my  servant,  Thus  saith  the  Lojrd, 

5  Thou  shalt  not  build  me  an  house  to  dwell  in:  for  I  have  not  dwelt  in 
an  house  since  the  day  that  I  brought  up  Israel  unto  this  day ;  but 
^  have  gone  from  "^tent  to  tent,  and  from  one  tabernacle  to  another. 

G  Wheresoever  I  have  walked  with  all  Israel,  spake  I  a  word  to  any  of 
the  judges  of  Israel,  whom  I  commanded  to  feed  my  people,  saying,  Why 

7  have  ye  not  built  me  an  house  of  cedars?  Now  therefore  thus  shalt  thou 
say  unto  my  servant  David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  took  thee 
from  the  sheep-cote,  even  ^  from  following  the  sheep,  that  thou  shouldest 

8  be  ruler  over  my  people  Israel;  and  I  have  been  with  thee  whithersoever 
thou  hast  walked,  and  have  cut  off  all  thine  enemies  from  before  thee, 
and  have  made  thee  a  name  like  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are  in 

9  the  earth.  Also  I  ''will  ordain  a  place  for  my  people  Israel,  and  will 
plant  them,  and  they  shall  dwell  in  their  place,  and  shall  be  moved  no 
more ;  neither  shall  the  children  of  wickedness  waste  them  *  any  more,  as 

10  at  the  beginning,  and  since  the  time  that  I  commanded  judges  to  be  over 
my  people  Israel.  Moreover  I  will  subdue  all  thine  enemies.  Further- 
more I  tell  thee  that  the  Lord  will  build  thee  an  house.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  thy  days  be  esipired  that  thou  must  go  to  he  with  thy 
fathers,  that  I  will  raise  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  whidi  shall  be  of  thy 
sons;  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom.  He  shall  build  me  an  house, 
and  I  will  stablish  his  throne  for  ever.  I  -^will  be  his  father,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son ;  and  I  wiil  not  take  my  mercy  away  from  him,  as  I 
took  it  from  him  that  was  before  thee :  but  ^  I  will  settle  him  in  mine 
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this  chai)ter  were  given  ia  nearly  similar  terms, 
2  Sam.  vii.  The  date  was  toward  the  latter  end 
of  David's  reign ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  in  the 
former  book  to  have  been  at  the  cessation  of  all 
his  wars.  But  as  to  narrate  the  preparations  for 
the  removal  of  the  arii  and  the  erection  of  the 
temple  was  the  principal  object  of  the  historian, 
the  exact  chronology  ia  not  followed. 

6.  I  .  .  .  have  gone  from  tent  to  tent,  &o. 
The  literal  rendering  is,  '  I  was  walking  in  a 
tent  and  in  a  dwelling.'  The  evident  intention 
(as  we  may  see  from  v.  6)  was  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  God  was  a  Mitlihallelc  (a  travelling 
God),  and  went  from  one  place  to  another  with 
His  tent  and  His  entire  dioeUUig.  The  dwelling 
included  not  merely  the  tent,  but  the  fore-courts, 
with  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  &c.  (Bertheau.) 
6.  spake  I  a  word  to  any  of  the  judges.  In 
2  Sam.  vii.  7  it  is  "any  of  the  tribes"  of  Israel. 
Both  are  included.  But  the  judges,  'who  were 
commanded  to  feed  the  people,'  form  the  more 
suitable  antithesis  to  David.  Why  have  ye  not 
built  me  an  house  of  cedars?— i.e.,  a  solid  and 
magnificent  temple.  7.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ,  .  . 
I  took  thee  from  the  sheep-cote  [nAin~ia].  The 
flocks  of  nomad  people  are  commonly  kept  in  the 
open  country,  without  being  put  within  folds. 
In  other  circumstances  they  are  driven  into  un- 
covered enclosures  raised  in  various  parts  of  their 
pastoral  range.  These  are  the  '  sheep-cotes ' — a 
rude  structure  of  mud  walls,  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  round  tower  of  rude  construction,  high-walled, 
but  open  at  the  top,  in  which  sheep  are  often  in- 
closed at  night  to  protect  them  from  wild  beasts. 
The  meaning  is,  T  elevated  you  to  the  throne  from 
a  humble  condition  solely  by  an  act  of  Divine 
grace,  and  not  from  any  antecedent  merits  of  your 
own  (see  on  1  Sam.  xvi.  11),  and  enabled  you  to 
acquire  renown  equal  or  superior  to  any  other 
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monarch.  Your  reign  will  be  ever  afterwards  re- 
garded as  the  best  and  brightest  era  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  for  it  will  secure  to  the  nation  a  settled 
inheritance  of  prosperity  and  peace,  without  any 
of  the  oppressions  or  disorders  that  afflicted  them 
in  early  times.  9.  at  the  beginning,  10.  And 
since  the  time  that  I  commanded  judges  — ;.  e. , 
including  the  whole  period  from  Joshua  to  Saul. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  Lor(J  will  build  thee  an 
house.  This  was  the  language  of  Nathan  himself, 
who  was  specially  directed  to  assure  David,  not 
only  of  personal  blessing  and  prosperity,  but 
of  a  continuous  line  of  royal  descendants.  [i^^J 
Tjip,  "I  tell  thee."  The  Septiiagint,  combining  these 
two  words,  have  one  word,  ■^'?15N!],  which  they  ren- 
der by  Kal  ali^tia-to  Se,  'and  I  will  increase  thee.' 
The  sense  is  good,  and  in  full  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  the  Divine  promise.  But  to  found  upon 
a  clause  thus  acquired  an  argument  that  the 
LXX.  had  a  Hebrew  text  before  them  superior 
to  our  present  one  will  appear  unwarranted,  when 
it  is  considered  that  these  words  are  translated 
one  way  in  Samuel  and  another  way  here.  The 
Septuagint  contains  an  additional  error  in  this  pas- 
sage; for  in  that  version  the  words  {v,  4),  '^?~n53j  nui 
"in],  "that  the  Lord  will  buUd  thee  an  house," 
are  rendered,  on  oIkov  oIkoSouijit^i-?  avTw,  '  that 
thou  wilt  build  an  house  to  him.']  11.  I  will  raise 
up  thy  seed  (2  Sam.  vii.  12).  13.  I  will  not  take 
my  mercy  away  from  him,  as  I  took  it.  My  pro- 
cedure in  dealing  with  him  will  be  diiferent  from 
my  disposal  of  Saul.  Should  his  misconduct  call 
for  personal  .chastisement,  I  shall  spare  his  family. 
If  I  see  it  necessary  to  withdraw  my  favour  and 
help  for  a  time,  it  will  be  a  corrective  discipline, 
only  to  reform  and  restore,  not  to  destroy.  On 
this  passage  some  ^ave  founded  an  argument  for 
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house  and  in  my  kingdom  for  ever;  and  his  throne  shall  be  established 
for  evermore. 

According  to  all  these  words,  and  according  to  all  this  vision,  so  did 
Nathan  speak  unto  David. 

And  ''David  the  king  came  and  sat  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  *Who 
am  I,  0  Lord  God,  and  what  is  mine  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me 


hitherto?  And  yet  this  was  a  small  thing  in  thine  eyes,  0  God;  for  thou 
hast  also  spoken  of  thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while  to  come,  and 
hast  regarded  me  according  to  the  estate  of  a  man  of  high  degree,  0  Lord 

1 8  God.     What  can  David  speak  more  to  thee  for  the  honour  of  thy  servant? 

19  for  -^'thou  knowest  thy  servant.  0  Lord,  for  thy  servant's  sake,  and 
according  ^'to  thine  own  heart,  hast  thou  done  all  this  greatness,  in  mak- 

20  ing  known  all  these  ^gxQ2it  things.  0  Lord,  there  is  'none  like  thee, 
neither  is  there  any  God  besides  thee,  according  to  all  that  we  have 

21  heard  with  our  ears.  And  what  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people 
Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem  to  be  his  own  people,  to  make  thee  a 
name  of  greatness  and  terribleness,  by  driving  out  nations  from  before 

22  thy  people,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  out  of  Egypt  ?  For  thy  people 
Israel  didst  thou  make  thine  OAvn  people  for  ever;   and  thou.  Lord, 

23  becamest  their  God.  Therefore  now.  Lord,  let  the  thing  thaA  thou  hast 
spoken  concerning  thy  servant,  and  concerning  his  house,  be  established 

24  for  ever,  and  do  as  thou  hast  said.  Let  it  even  be  established,  that  "Hhy 
name  may  be  magnified  for  ever,  saying,  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  God  of 
Israel,  even  a  God  to  Israel;  and  let  the  house  of  David  thy  servant  be 

25  established  before  thee.  For  thou,  0  my  God,  *  hast  told  thy  servant 
that  thou  wilt  build  him  an  house :  therefore  thy  servant  hath  found  in 

26  his  heart  to  pray  before  thee.     And  now.  Lord,  thou  art  God,  and  hast 

27  "promised  this  goodness  unto  thy  servant:  Now  therefore  ^let  it  please 
thee  to  bless  the  house  of  thy  servant,  that  it  may  be  before  thee  for  ever: 
for  "thou  blessest,  0  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  blessed  for  ever. 

18  NOW  after  this  "it  came  to  pass,  that  David  smote  the  Philistines, 
and  subdued  them,  and  took  Gath  and  her  towns  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines. 

2  And  he  *  smote  Moab;  and  the  Moabites  became  David's  servants,  and 
brought  gifts. 

3  And  David  smote  ^Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  unto  Hamath,  as  he  "^went 
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Soloinou's  repentance  and  return  to  God.  14.  I 
will  settle  him  in  mine  house— over  my  people 
Israel,  and  in  my  kingdom.  God  here  asserts 
His  right  of  supreme  sovereignty  in  Israel.  David 
and  Solomon,  with  their  successors,  Mere  only  the 
vicegerents  whom  He  nominated  or,  in  His  pro- 
vidence, permitted,  his  throne  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  evermore.  The  posterity  of  David 
inherited  the  throne  in  a  long  succession,  biit 
not  always.  In  such  a  connection  as  this,  the 
phrase,  "for  evermore,"  is  employed  in  a  restriGte.d 
sense  (see  on  Lam.  iii.  31).  We  naturally  exyiect 
the  jjrophet  to  revert  to  David  before  concluding, 
after  havin»  spoken  {v.  12)  of  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple.  The  promise  that  his  house  should 
be  blessed  was  intended  as  a  compensation  for  the 
disa])pointment  of  his  wish  to  build  the  temple ; 
and  hence  this  assurance  is  appropriately  repeated 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  prophet's  address  {Ber- 
iheau). 

15.  According  to  all  ,  .  .  this  vision.  The  i-e- 
velation  of  the  Divine  will  was  made  to  the  pro- 
phet in  a  dream. 

16.  David  the  king  .  .  .  sat  before  the  Lord, 
and  said— (see  on  2  Sam.  vii.  18-29.) 

CHAP.    XVIII.    I,  2.— David   subdues   the 
Philistines  and  Moabites. 
4S9 


1.  David  .  .  .  took  Gath  and  her  towns.  The 
full  extent  of  David's  conquests  in  the  Philistine 
territory  is  here  distinctly  stated;  whereas  in  the 
parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  it  is  only  described 
in  a  general  way.  Gath  was  the  "Metheg- 
ammah,"  or  'arm- bridle,'  as  it  is  there  called, 
either  from  its  supremacy,  as  the  capital,  over  the 
other  Philistine  towns,  or  because,  in  the  capture 
of  that  important  place  and  its  dependencies,  he 
obtained  the  complete  control  of  his  restless 
neighbours. 

2.  he  smote  Moab.  The  terrible  severities  by 
which  David's  conquest  of  that  people  was 
marked,  and  the  probable  reason  of  their  being 
subjected  to  such  a  dreadful  retribution,  are  nar- 
rated, 2  Sam.  viii.  2.  the  Moabites  .  .  .  brought 
gifts — i.  e.,  became  tributary  to  Israel. 

3-13.  —  Smites  Hadarezer  and  the  Syr- 
ians. 

3.  Hadarezer— or  Hadadezer  (2  Sam.  viii.  3), 
which  was  probably  the  original  form  of  the  name, 
was  derived  from  Hadad,  a  Syrian  deity.  It 
seems  to  have  become  the  oificial  and  hereditary 
title  of  the  rulers  of  that  kingdom.  Zobah.  Its 
situation  is  determined  by  the  words  "unto,  or 
'towards,'  "Hamath,"  a  little  to  the  north-east  of 
Damascus,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
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The  Edomites  made 

4  to  stablish  his  dominion  by  the  river  Euphrates.  And  David  took  from 
liira  a  thousand  chariots,  and  '^  seven  thousand  horsemen,  and  twenty 
thousand  footmen :  David  also  houghed  all  the  chariot  horses,  but  re- 
served of  them  an  hundred  chariots. 

5  And  when  the  Syrians  of  ^  Damascus  came  to  help  Hadarezer  king  of 

6  Zobah,  David  slew  of  the  Syrians  two  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Then 
David  put  garrisons  in  Syria-damascus ;  and  the  Syrians  became  David's 
servants,  and  brought  gifts.     Thus  the  Lord  preserved  *  David  -whither- 

7  soever  he  went.     And  David  took  the  shields  of  gold  that  were  on  the 

8  servants  of  Hadarezer,  and  brought  them  to  Jerusalem.  Likewise  from 
2  Tibhath,  and  from  Chun,  cities  of  Hadarezer,  brought  David  very  much 
brass,  wherewith  ^Solomon  made  the  brasen  sea,  and  the  pillars,  and  the 
vessels  of  brass. 

9  Now  when  ^Tou  king  of  Hamath  heard  how  David  had  smitten  all  the 
10  host  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah,  he  sent  ''Hadoram  his  son  to  king  David, 

*  to  enquire  of  his  welfare,  and  ^  to  congratulate  him,  because  he  had 
fought  against  Hadarezer,  and  smitten  him;  (for  Hadarezer  ^had  war 
with  Tou ;)  and  icith  him  all  manner  of  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  and 
brass.  Them  also  king  David  dedicated  unto  the  Lord,  with  the  silver 
and  the  gold  that  he  brought  from  all  ^/^ese  nations;  from  Edora,_and 
from  Moab,  and  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  from  the  Philistines, 
and  from  Amalek. 

Moreover  ^Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  slew  of  the  Edomites  in  the 

13  valley  of  Salt  eighteen  'thousand.  And  ■'he  put  garrisons  in  Edom;  and 
all  the  Edomites  became  David's  servants. 

Thus  the  Lord  preserved  David  whithersoever  he  went. 

14  So  David  reigned  over  all  Israel,  and  executed  judgment  and  justice 

15  among  all  his  people.     And  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  teas  over  the  host; 

16  and  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ahilud,  ^recorder;  and  Zadok  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  and  ^Abiraelech  the  son  of  Abiathar,  tcere  the  priests;  and 

17  i^Shavsha  was  scribe;  and  *Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  u-as  over  the 
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same  place  as  in  earlier  times  was  called  Hobali 
(Gen.  xiv.  15).  Previous  to  the  rise  of  Damascus, 
Zobah  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  which  held 
supremacy  among  the  petty  states  of  Syria,  as 
lie  went  to  stablish  his  dominion  by  the  river 
Euphrates.  Some  refer  this  to  David,  who  was 
seeking  to  extend  his  possessions  in  one  direction 
towards  a  point  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  in 
accordance  with  the  promise,  Gen.  xv.  18;  Num. 
xxiv.  17.  But  others  are  of  ojiiniou  that,  as 
David's  name  is  mentioned,  v.  4,  this  reference  is 
most  applicable  to  Hadarezer.  4.  David  took 
from  him  a  thousand  chariots— (see  on  2  Sam. 
viii.  3-14.)  In  that  passage  David  is  said  to  have 
taken  700  horsemen,  whereas  here  it  is  said  that 
he  took  7,000.  This  great  discrepancy  in  the  text 
of  the  two  nari-atives  seems  to  have  originated 
with  a  transcriber  in  confounding  the  two  Hebrew 
letters  which  indicate  the  numbers,  and  in  ne- 
glecting to  mark  or  observe  the  points  over  one  of 
them.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
700  or  7,000  be  the  more  correct.  Probably  the 
former  should  be  adopted  {Davidsoii's  'Hermeu- 
eutics').  but  reserved  of  them  an  hundred 
chariots  —  probably  to  grace  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  after 
using  them  in  that  way,  to  destroy  them  like  the 
rest. 

8.  from  Tibhath,  and  from  Chun.  These  places 
are  called  Betah  and  Berothai,  2  Sam.  viii.  8.  Per- 
haps the  one  might,  be  the  Jewish,  the  other  the 
Syrian  nameof thesetowns.  Neithertheirsituatioa 
nor  the  connection  between  them  is  known.  The 
Arabic  version  makes  them  to  be  Emesa  (now 
490 


Hems)  and  Baalbeck,  both  of  which  agree  very 
well  with  the  relative  position  of  Zobah. 

9.  Tou— or  Toi,  whose  dominions  border  on 
those  of  Hadarezer  (see  on  2  Sam.  viii.  9-12;  1  Ki. 
xi.  15). 

12.  Moreover  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  slew 
of  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  Salt  eighteen 
thousand.  The  conduct  of  tlie  Edomites  having 
provoked  a  war,  David  sent  an  army  into  their 
country,  subdued  it,  and  made  it  a  tributary  pro- 
vince of  his  kingdom  (cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  13).  'At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  a  marshy 
fiat,  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Ghor,  probably  the 
place  where  David  defeated  the  Edomites,  and 
which  in  Scripture  is  called  "the  valley  of  Salt." 
This  plain  in  winter  is  often  overflowed.  After- 
wards, when  the  rains  cease,  the  waters  recede, 
and  a  salt,  bituminous,  slimy  morass  remains 
behind,  which,  seen  from  afar,  from  the  glittering 
of  tlie  particles  of  salt,  has  the  appeai'ance  of  a 
sheet  of  water,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  reveals 
its  true  character '  (  Van  de  Ve.lde,  ii.,  pp.  119,  120). 
13.  he  put  garrisons  in  Edom;  and  all  the 
Edomites  became  David's  servants.  This  annex- 
ation of  Edom  enlarged  the  border  of  Israel  on  the 
south-east  to  the  lied  Sea,  conformably  to  the 
Divine  promise  (.Exod.  xxiiL  31),  and  gave  him 
command  of  its  ports. 

16.  Abimelech— elsewhere  Ahimelech  (cf.  ch. 
xxiv.  6:  see  on  1  Sam.  xiv.  3;  xxii.  20;  2 
Sam.  viii.  17)  [Septuagint,  'Axim^^ex-  So  also 
the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions].  Drusius  remarks  that  tliere  were 
two  Abimelech s  —  one  the  grandson  of  Ahitub, 
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Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites ;  and  the  sona  of  David  were  chief  ^^  about 
the  kin^. 
19      NOW  "it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  Nahash  the  king  of  the  children 

2  of  Ammon  died,  and  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  David  said,  I 
will  show  kindness  unto  Hanun  the  son  of  Nahash,  because  his  father 
showed  kindness  to  me.  And  David  sent  messengers  to  comfort  him 
concerning  his  father.     So  the  servants  of  David  came  into  the  land  of 

3  the  children  of  Ammon  to  Hanun,  to  comfort  him.  But  the  princes  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  said  to  Hanun,  ^Thinkest  thou  that  David  doth 
honour  th)'  father,  that  he  hath  sent  comforters  unto  thee?  are  not  his 
servants  come  unto  thee  for  to  search,  and  to  overthrow,  and  to  spy  out 

4  the  land?  Wherefore  Hanun  took  David's  servants,  and  shaved  them, 
and  cut  off  their  garments  in  the  midst  hard  by  their  buttocks,  and  sent 

5  them  away.  Then  there  went  certain,  and  told  David  how  the  men  were 
served:  and  he  sent  to  meet  them:  for  the  men  were  greatly  ashamed. 
And  the  king  said.  Tarry  at  Jericho  *  until  your  beards  be  grown,  and 
tke)i  return. 

6  And  when  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they  had  made  themselves 
^odious  to  David,  Hanun  and  the  children  of  Ammon  sent  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver  to  hire  them  chariots  and  horsemen  out  of  Mesopotamia, 

7  and  out  of  Syria-maachah,  "^and  out  of  Zobah.  So  they  hired  thirty  and 
two  thousand  chariots,  and  the  king  of  Maachah  and  his  people;  who 
came  and  pitched  before  "^Medeba.  And  the  children  of  Ammon  gathered 
themselves  together  from  their  cities,  and  came  to  battle. 

8  And  when  David  heard  of  it,  he  sent  Joab,  and  all  the  host  of  the 

9  mighty  men.  And  the  children  of  Ammon  came  out,  and  put  the  battle 
in  array  before  the  gate  of  Hhe  city:  and  the  kings  that  were  come  icere 

10  by  themselves  in  the  field.     Now  when  Joab  saw  that  ^the  battle  was  set 
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and  the  other  the  son  of  Abiathar.  17.  the 
Cheretliites  and  the  Pelethites  —  who  formed 
the  royal  body-guard.  The  Cherethites  wei-e 
most  probably  those  brave  men  who  all  along 
accompanied  David  while  among  the  Philis- 
tines, and  from  that  people  derived  their  name 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  14;  Ezek.  xxv.  16;  Zeph.  xii.  5),  as 
well  as  their  skill  in  archery;  while  the  Pelethites 
were  those  who  joined  him  at  Ziklag,  took  their 
name  from  Pelet,  the  chief  man  in  the  company 
(ch.  xii.  3),  and,  being  Benjamites,  were  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  sling. 
CHAP,     XIX.     1-5.— David's     Messengers, 

SENT   TO    COMFORT    HaNUN,   ARE    DISGRACEFULLY 
TREATED. 

1.  after  this.  This  phrase  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  incident  now  to  be  related  took  place 
immediately,  or  soon  after  the  wars  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  But  the  chronological 
order  is  loosely  observed,  and  the  only  just  infer- 
ence that  can  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  this  phrase 
is,  that  some  further  account  is  to  be  given  of  the 
wars  against  the  Syrians.  Nahash  the  king  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  died.  There  had  sub- 
sisted a  very  friendly  relation  between  David  and 
him,  begun  during  the  exile  of  the  former,  and 
cemented,  doubtless,  by  their  common  hostility 
to  Saul.  3.  are  not  his  servants  come  unto 
thee  for  to  search?— i.  e.,  thy  capital,  Eabbah 
(2  Sam.  X.  3).  4.  shaved  them— not  completely, 
but  only  the  half  of  their  face.  This  disrespect  to 
the  beard,  and  indecent  exposure  of  their  persons 
by  their  clothes  being  cut  off  from  the  girdle 
downwards,  was  the  grossest  indignity  to  which 
Jews,  in  common  with  all  Orientals,  could  be 
subjected.  No  wonder  that  the  men  were  ashamed 
to  appear  in  public— that  the  king  recommended 
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them  to  remain  in  seclusion  on  the  border  till  the 
mark  of  their  disgrace  had  disappeared— and  then 
they  might,  with  propriety,  return  to  the  court. 

6-15. —Joab  and  Abishai  overcome  the 
Ammonites. 

6.  when  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they 
.  .  .  odious  to  David.  One  universal  feeling  of 
indignation  was  roused  throughout  Israel,  aud  all 
classes  supported  the  king  in  his  determination 
to  avenge  this  unprovoked  insult  on  the  Hebrew- 
nation.  Hanun  .  .  .  sent  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver — a  sum  equal  to  £342,100;  to  procure  the 
services  of  foreign  mercenaries,  chariots  and 
horsemen  out  of  Mesopotamia  .  .  .  Syria- 
maachah,  and  .  .  .  Zobah.  The  Mesopotamian 
troops  did  not  arrive  during  this  campaign  {v.  16). 
S.vria-maachah  lay  on  the  north  of  the  possessions 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  Israelites,  near  Gilead. 
"  Zobah "  (see  on  ch.  xviii.  3).  7.  they  hired 
thirty  and  two  thousand  chariots  [aoT  chariots]- 
but  also  riders,  or  cavalry,  accustomed  to  tight 
either  on  horseback  or  in  chariots,  and  occa- 
sionally on  foot;  and  accepting  this  as  the  true 
rendering,  the  number  of  hired  auxiliaries  men- 
tioned in  this  passage  agrees  exactly  with  the 
statement  in  2  bam.  x.  6  (see  Uaindson's  'Her- 
meneutics,'  p.  552).  20,000  from  Zobah,  12,000 
from  Tob,  equal  to  32,000,  and  1,000  with  the 
king  of  Maachah. 

8.  David  .  .  .  sent  Joab,  and  all  the  host  of 
the  mighty  men.  The  whole  forces  of  Israel, 
including  the  great  military  orders,  were  engaged 
in  this  war.  9.  children  of  Ammon  .  .  .  put 
the  battle  in  array  before  the  gate  of  the  city— 
i.  e.,  outside  the  walls  of  Medebah,  a  frontier 
town  on  the  Arnon.  the  kings  that  were  come 
were  by  themselves  in  the  field.    The  Israelitish 
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16 


17 


against  him  before  and  beliind,  he  chose  out  of  all  the  *  choice  of  Israel, 

11  and  put  them  in  array  against  the  Syrians.  And  the  rest  of  the  people  he 
delivered  unto  the  hand  of  ^Abishai  his  brother,  and  they  set  themselves 

12  in  array  against  the  children  of  Ammon.  And  he  said,  If  the  Syrians  be 
too  strong  for  me,  then  thou  shalt  help  me :  but  if  the  children  of  Ammon 

13  be  too  strong  for  thee,  then  I  will  help  thee.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let 
us  behave  ourselves  valiantly  for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God : 
and  let  the  Lord  do  that  which  is  good  in  his  sight. 

14  So  Joab  and  the  people  that  were  with  him  drew  nigh  before  the 

15  Syrians  unto  the  battle;  and  they  -^fled  before  him.  And  when  the 
children  of  Ammon  saw  that  the  Syrians  were  fled,  they  likewise  fled 
before  Abishai  his  brother,  and  entered  into  the  city.  Then  Joab  came 
to  Jerusalem. 

And  when  the  Syrians  saw  that  they  were  put  to  the  worse  before 
Israel,  they  sent  messengers,  and  drew  forth  the  Syrians  that  were  beyond 
the  ^river:  and  ^Shophach  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Hadarezer  went 
before  them.  And  it  was  told  David;  and  he  gathered  all  Israel,  and 
passed  over  Jordan,  and  came  upon  them,  and  set  the  battle  in  array 
against  them.     So  when  David  had  put  the  battle  in  array  against  the 

18  Syrians,  they  fought  with  him.  But  the  Syrians  ''fled  before  Israel;  and 
David  slew  of  the  Syrians  seven  thousand  men  which  fought  in  chariots, 
and  forty  thousand  footmen,  and  killed  Shophach  the  captain  of  the  host. 

19  And  when  the  servants  of  Hadarezer  saw  that  they  were  put  to  the  worse 
before  Israel,  they  made  peace  with  David,  and  became  his  servants: 
neither  would  the  Syrians  help  the  children  of  Ammon  any  more. 

20  AND  "it  came  to  pass,  that  ^  after  the  year  was  expired,  at  the  time  that 
kings  go  out  to  battle,  Joab  led  forth  the  power  of  the  army,  and  wasted 
the  country  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  came  and  besieged  Rabbah. 
But  David  tarried  at  Jerusalem.     And  ^  Joab  smote  Rabbah,  and  destroyed 

2  it.  And  David  "^took  the  crown  of  their  king  from  off  his  head,  and 
found  it  ^to  weigh  a  talent  of  gold,  and  there  were  precious  stones  in  it; 
and  it  was  set  upon  David's  head :  and  he  brought  also  exceeding  much 

3  spoil  out  of  the  city.  And  he  brought  out  the  people  that  icere  in  it,  and 
^cut  thern  with  saws,  and  with  harrows  of  iron,  and  with  axes.     Even  so 
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army  beiug  thus  beset  by  the  Ammonites  in 
front,  and  by  the  Syrian  auxiliaries  behind, 
Joab  resolved  to  attack  the  latter— the  more 
numerous  and  f(  rmidable  host— while  he  directed 
his  brother  Abishai,  with  a  suitable  detachment, 
to  attack  the  Ammonites.  Joab's  address  before 
the  engagement  displays  the  faith  and  piety  that 
became  a  commander  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  mercenaries  being  defeated,  the  courage  of 
the  Ammonites  failed,  so  that,  taking  flight,  they 
entrenched  themselves  within  the  fortitied  walls. 

16-19.— Shophach  slain  by  David. 

16.  And  when  the  Sjrrians  saw  that  they  were 
put  to  the  worse— (see  on  2  Sam.  x.  15-19.)  18. 
seven  thousand  men— (cf.  2  Sam.  x.  IS,  which  has 
seven  hundred  chariots.)  Either  the  text  in  one 
of  the  books  is  corrupt  (.ff^ei/,  Davidson),  or  the 
accounts  must  be  combined,  giving  this  result : 
7,000  horsemen,  700  chariots,  and  40,000  footmen 
(Kennkott,  Ilouhigant,  Calmet). 

CHAP.  XX.  1-3.— Rabbah  besieged  by  Joab, 
SPOILED    BY    David,    and    the    People    tok- 

TURED. 

1.  at  the  time  that  kings  go  out  to  battle— in 
spring,  the  usual  season,  in  ancient  times,  for 
entering  on  a  campaign;  i.  e.,  a  year  subsequent 
to  the  Syrian  war.  Joab  led  forth  the  power 
.  .  .  and  wasted  the  country  ...  of  Ammon. 
The  former  campaign  had  been  disastrous,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  hired  auxiliaries  of  the  Ammonites : 
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and  as  it  was  necessary,  as  well  as  just,  that  they 
should  be  severely  chastised  for  their  wanton  out- 
rage on  the  Hebrew  ambassadors,  Joab  ravaged 
their  country,  invested  their  capital,  Rabbah, 
and  having,  after  a  protracted  siege,  taken  one 
part  of  it,  the  lower  town  or  'city  of  waters,' 
insulated  by  the  winding  course  of  the  Jabbok, 
he,  knowing  that  the  fort  called  'the  royal 
city'  would  soon  fall,  invited  the  king  to  come  in 
person,  and  have  the  honour  of  storming  it.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  (mentioned  2  Sam.  xii.  26) 
enables  us  to  reconcile  the  two  statements, 
"  David  tarried  at  Jerusalem"  (?'.  1),  and  "David 
and  all  the  people  returned  to  Jerusalem"  {v.  3). 
2.  crown  of  their  king  .  .  .  weigh  a  talent  of 
gold— equal  to  125  lbs.  Some  think  that  Malcom, 
rendered  in  our  version  "  their  king,"  should  be 
taken  as  a  proper  name,  Milcom,  or  Molech,  the 
Ammonite  idol,  which,  of  course,  might  bear  a 
heavy  weight.  But,  like  many  other  state  crowns 
of  Eastern  kings,  the  crown  got  at  Rabbah  was 
not  worn  on  the  head,  but  suspended  by  chains  of 
gold  above  the  throne,  precious  stones — Hebrew, 
a  stone,  or  cluster  of  precious  stones,  which  was 
set  on  David's  head.  3.  cut  them  with  saws,  &c. 
The  Hebrew  word,  "cut  them,"  is,  with  the 
difference  of  the  final  letter,  the  same  as  that 
rendered  "put  them,"  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Samuel ;  and  many  consider  that  putting  them  to 
saws,  axes,  &c.,  means  nothing  more  than  that 
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dealt  David  with  all  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Ammon.     Aud  David 
and  all  the  people  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  there  ^arose  war  at  ^Gezer  with  the 
Philistines;  at  which  time  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  slew  ^Sippai,  that 
was  of  the  children  of  ''the  giant:  and  they  were  subdued. 

5  And  there  was  war  again  with  the  Philistines;  and  Elhanan  the  son  of 
^Jair  slew  Lahmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  whose  spear's  staff 
was  like  a  weaver's  beam. 

6  And  yet  again  there  was  war  at  Gath,  where  was  ^a  man  of  great 
stature,  whose  fingers  and  toes  were  four  and  twenty,  six  on  each  hand, 

7  and  six  on  each  foot:  and  he  also  was  ^°the  son  of  the  giant.  But  when 
he  ^^defied  Israel,  Jonathan  the  son  of  ^^Shimea,  David's  brother,  slew 

8  him.  These  were  born  unto  the  giant  in  Gath;  and  they  fell  by  the 
hand  of  David,  and  by  the  hand  of  his  servants. 

21      AND  "Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to  number 

2  Israel.  And  David  said  to  Joab,  and  to  the  rulers  of  the  people.  Go, 
number  Israel  from  Beer-sheba  even  to  Dau ;  ''and  bring  the  number  of 

3  them  to  me,  that  I  may  know  it.  And  Joab  answered,  The  Lord  mak« 
his  people  an  hundred  times  so  many  more  as  they  be:  but,  my  lord  the 
king,  are  they  not  all  my  lord's  servants?  why  then  doth  my  lord  require 

4  this  thing?  why  will  he  be  a  cause  of  trespass  to  Israel?  Nevertheless  the 
the  '^king's  word  prevailed  against  Joab:  wherefore  Joab  departed,  and 

5  went  throughout  all  Israel,  and  came  to  Jerusalem.  And  Joab  gave  the 
sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  unto  David.  And  all  they  of  Israel  were 
a  thousand  thousand  and  an  hundred  thousand  men  that  drew  sword; 
and  Judah  was  four  hundred  threescore  and  ten  thousand  men  that  drew 

6  sword.  But  ''Levi  and  Benjamin  counted  he  not  among  them :  for  the 
king's  word  was  abominable  to  Joab. 
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David  condemned  the  inhabitants  of  Eabbah  to 
hard  and  penal  servitude. 

4-8. — Three  Overthrows  of  the  Philistines, 
AND  Three  Giants  slain. 

4.  war  at  Gezer— or  Gob  (see  on  2  Sam.  xxi. 
18-22). 

CHAP.  XXI.  1-ia.— David  Sins  in  Number- 
ing the  People. 

1.  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel.  God,  by 
■withdrawing  His  grace  at  this  time  from  David, 
permitted  the  Tempter  to  prevail  over  him;  and 
as  the  result  of  this  successful  temptation  was 
the  entail  of  a  heavy  calamity  as  a  punishment 
from  God  upon  the  jieople,  it  might  be  said  that 
"Satan  stood  up  against  Israel."  "Satan"  has 
not  hitherto  been  used  in  the  sacred  history  as  a 
name  for  the  devil.  For  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term,  see  on  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  number  Israel.  In 
the  act  of  taking  the  census  of  a  people  there  is 
pot  only  no  evil,  but  much  utility.  But  number- 
ing Israel — that  peovile  who  were  to  become  as  the 
stars  for  multitude— implying  a  distrust  of  the 
Divine  promise,  was  a  sin;  and  though  it  had 
been  done  with  impunity  in  the  time  of  Moses,  at 
that  enumeration  each  of  the  people  had  contri- 
buted '  half  a  shekel  towards  the  building  of  the 
tabernacle,'  that  there  might  be  no  plague  among 
them  when  he  numbered  them  (Exod.  xxx.  12). 
Hence  the  numbering  of  that  people  was  iu 
itself  regarded  as  an  undertaking  by  which  the 
anger  of  God  could  be  easily  aroused;  but  when 
the  arrangements  were  made  by  Moses  for  the 
taking  of  the  census,  God  was  not  angry,  because 
the  jjeople  were  numbered  for  the  express  jiurpose 
of  the  tax  for  the  sanctuary,  and  the  maney  which 
was  thus  collected,  "  the  atonement  money " 
(Exod.  xxx.  16),  appeased  Him.  Everything  de- 
Tjended,  therefore,  upon  the  design  of  the  census 
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[Bertheau).  The  sin  of  David  numbering  the 
people  consisted  in  its  being  either  to  gratify  his 
pride,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  warriors  he 
could  muster  for  some  meditated  plan  of  conquest, 
or,  perhaps,  more  likely  still,  to  institute  a  regular 
and  permanent  system  of  taxation,  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  estab- 
lishment for  the  monarchy,  but  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  tyrannical  and  oppressive  exaction— 
an  innovation  on  the  liberty  of  the  people— a 
departure  from  ancient  usage  unbecoming  a  king 
of  Israel.  3.  why  will  lie  toe  a  cause  of  trespass 
to  Israel?— or  bring  an  occasion  of  punishment  on 
Israel.  In  Hebrew  the  word  sin  is  often  used 
synonymously  with  the  punishment  of  sin.  In 
the  course  of  Providence  the  people  frequently 
suffer  for  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers.  5.  Joab 
gave  tlie  sum.  It  amounted  to  1,100,000  men  in 
Israel  capable  of  bearing  arms,  inclusive  of  the 
300,000  military  (ch.  xxvii.),  which,  being  already 
enlisted  in  the  royal  service,  were  not  reckoned, 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  to  470,000  men  in  Judah, 
omitting  30,000  which  formed  an  army  of  observa- 
tion stationed  on  the  Philistine  frontier  (2  Sam. 
yi.  1).  The  Syriac  version  gives  the  same  number 
iu  this  jiassage  as  is  stated  in  the  parallel  one, 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  So  large  a  population  at  this 
early  period,  considering  the  limited  extent  of 
the  country,  and  comparing  it  with  the  earlier 
census  (Num.  xxvi.),  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  Gen.  xv.  5.  6.  Levi 
and  Benjamin  counted  lie  not.  If  this  census 
was  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  this  alone  would  account  for  Levi,  who 
were  not  warriors  (v.  5),  not  being  numbered 
(see  on  Num.  i.  47-55).  The  population  of  Ben- 
jamin had  been  taken  (see  on  ch.  vii.  6-11),  and 
the  register  jjreserved  in  the  archives  of   that 
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tcith  pestilence. 


7  And  ^God  was  displeased  with  this  thing;  therefore  he  smote  Israel. 

8  And  David  said  unto  God,  *I  have  sinned  greatly,  because  I  have  done 
this  thing:  but  •^now,  I  beseech  thee,  do  away  the  iniquity  of  thy  servant; 
for  I  have  done  very  foolishly. 

9,     And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Gad,  David's  ^seer,  saying,  Go  and  tell  David, 

10  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  ^offer  thee  three  things:  choose  thee  one 

1 1  of  them,  that  I  may  do  it  unto  thee.     So  Gad  came  to  David,  and  said 

12  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  ^Choose  thee  either  ''three  years'  famine; 
or  three  months  to  be  destroyed  before  thy  foes,  while  that  the  sword  of 
thine  enemies  overtaketh  thee;  or  else  three  days  the  sword  of  the  Lord, 
even  the  pestilence,  in  the  land,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  destroying 
throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Israel.     Now  therefore  advise  thyself  what 

13  word  I  shall  bring  again  to  him  that  sent  me.  And  David  said  unto  Gad, 
I  am  in  a  great  strait:  let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord;  for 


14 
15 


very  ^great  are  his  mercies:  but  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man. 


So  the  Lord  sent  pestilence  upon  Israel :  and  there  fell  of  Israel  seventy 
thousand  men.  And  God  sent  an  ^angel  unto  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it: 
and  as  he  was  destroying,  the  Lord  beheld,  and  •'he  repented  him  of  the 
evil,  and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed.  It  is  enough,  stay  now  thine 
hand.     And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  the  threshing-floor  of  ^  Oman 

16  the  Jebusite.  And  David  lifted  up  his  eyes,  '^"and  saw  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  stand  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem:  then  David  and  the  elders  of 

17  Israel,  who  were  clothed  in  sackcloth,  fell  upon  their  faces.     And  David 
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tribe.  This,  however,  was  taken  on  another 
occasion,  and  by  other  agency  than  that  of  Joab. 
The  non-numbering  of  these  two  tribes  might 
have  originated  in  the  special  and  gracious  pro- 
vidence of  God,  partly  because  Levi  was  devoted 
to  His  service,  and  Benjamin  had  become  the 
least  of  all  the  tribes  (Judg.  xxi.);  and  partly 
because  God  foresaw  that  they  would  remain 
faithful  to  the  house  of  David  in  the  division  of 
the  tribes,  and  therefore  would  not  have  them 
diminished.  From  the  course  followed  in  this 
survey  (see  on  2  Sam.  xxiv.  4-8),  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Judah  and  Benjamin  were  the  last 
tribes  that  were  to  be  visited,  and  that,  after  the 
census  in  Judah  had  been  finished,  Joab,  before 
entering  on  that  of  Benjamin,  had  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  where  the  king,  now  sensible  of  his 
great  error,  gave  orders  to  stop  all  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  business.  Not  only  the  remon- 
strance of  Joab  at  the  first,  but  his  slow  progress 
in  the  survey  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  8),  showed  the  strong 
repugnance,  and  even  horror,  of  the  old  general  at 
this  unconstitutional  measure. 

9.  the  Lord  spake  unto  Gad,  David's  seer. 
Although  David  was  himself  endowed  with  a 
prophetic  gift,  yet,  in  matters  relating  to  himself 
or  his  kingdom,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
the  Lord  through  tlie  medium  of  the  priests,  and 
when  he  failed  to  do  so,  a  prophet  was  sent  on 
extraordinary  occasions  to  admonish  or  chastise 
him.  Gad,  a  private  friend,  was  occasionally 
employed  as  the  bearer  of  these  ijrophetic  mes- 
sages. 11.  Choose  thee,  &c.  To  the  three  evils 
these  correspond  in  beautiful  agreement:  three 
years,  three  months,  tliree  days  (Bertheau).  (See 
on  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13.)  13.  let  me  fall  now  into  the 
Iiaud  of  the  Lord ...  let  me  not  fall  into  the 
hand  of  man.  Experience  had  taught  him  that 
human  ijassion  and  vengeance  had  no  bounds, 
whereas  our  wise  and  gracious  Father  in  heaven 
knows  the  kind,  and  regulates  the  extent,  of  chas- 
tisement which  every  one  needs. 

14.  So  the  Lord  ...  16.  sent  an  angel  unto 
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Jerusalem  to  destroy  it.  The  infliction  only  of 
the  pestilence  is  here  noticed,  without  any  ac- 
count of  its  duration  or  its  ravages,  while  a 
minute  descrixition  is  given  of  the  visible  appear- 
ance and  menacing  attitude  of  the  destroying 
angel.  (As  to  the  reality  of  this  angelic  appear- 
ance, and  the  insuperable  objections  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  "angel"  was  only  a  bold  figure  or 
poetical  description  of  the  |>estilence,  see  on  2 
Sam.  xxiv.)  stood  by  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman  the  Jebusite.  Oman  was  probably  his 
Hebrew  or  Jewish,  Araunah  his  Jebusite  or 
Canaanitish,  name.  Whether  he  was  the  old  king 
of  Jebus,  as  that  title  is  given  to  him,  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  23,  or  not,  he  had  been  converted  to  tlie 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  was  possessed  both 
of  property  and  influence.  16.  David  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  saw  the  angel  .  .  .  stand  between 
the  earth  and  the  heaven.  This  vision  was  ex- 
hibited to  David,  that  he  might  have  time  to  offer 
up  prayers  for  the  city,  which  was  going  to  have 
the  infliction  of  the  plague.  So  that  the  hovering 
of  the  angel  was  to  show  that  there  was  room  to 
pray  for  mercy,  just  as  God  was  going  to  deal  out 
the  punishment.  It  was  not  as  yet  fallen  on  the 
land,  nor  yet  had  done  any  execution.  '  When 
God's  wrath  is  to  be  executed,  the  earthly  and 
visible  ministers  of  His  judgments,  and  the  unseen 
armies  of  heaven,  are  evermore  leagued  together. 
Tiie  natural  eye  sees  only  those;  the  spiritual  eye 
beholds  the  other  also  behind.  It  is  ever  at 
such  moments  as  it  was  with  Israel  of  old.  The 
multitude,  to  whom  the  purged  spiritual  eye  was 
wanting,  beheld  only  the  outward  calamity — the 
wasting  pestilence;  but  "David  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stand  between 
the  earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand'"  (Trench,  'On  the  Parables,'  p.  223). 
David  and  the  elders  .  .  .  clothed  in  sackcloth, 
fell  upon  their  faces.  They  appeared  in  the  garb, 
and  assumed  the  attitude,  of  humble  penitents, 
confessing  their  sins  and  deprecating  the  wrath 
of  God. 
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18 


19 


said  unto  God,  Is  it  'not  I  that  commanded  the  people  to  be  numbered? 
even  I  it  is  that  have  sinned,  and  done  evil  indeed;  but  a^. /or '"these 
sheep,  what  have  they  done?  Let  "thine  hand,  I  pray  thee,  0  Lord  my 
God,  be  on  me,  and  on  "  my  father's  house ;  but  not  on  thy  people,  that 
they  should  be  plagued. 

Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  commanded  Gad  to  say  to  David,  that 
David  should  go  up,  and  set  up  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  in  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite.     And  David  went  up  at  the  saying  of  Gad, 

20  which  he  spake  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  ^  And  Oman  turned  back,  and 
saw  the  angel;  and  his  four  sons  with  him  hid  themselves.     Now  Oman 

21  was  threshing  wheat.  And  as  David  came  to  Oman,  Oman  looked,  and 
saw  David,  and  went  out  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  bowed  himself  to 

22  David  with  his  face  to  the  ground.  Then  David  said  to  Oman,  ^ Grant 
me  the  place  of  this  threshing-floor,  that  I  may  build  an  altar  therein 
unto  the  Lord:  thou  shalt  grant  it  me  for  the  full  price;  that  the  plague 

23  may  be  ^stayed  from  the  people.  And  Oman  said  unto  David,  Take  it  to 
thee,  and  let  my  lord  the  king  do  that  which  is  good  in  his  eyes:  lo,  I 
give  thee  the  oxen  also  for  burnt  offerings,  and  the  threshing  instruments 

24  for  wood,  and  the  wheat  for  the  meat  offering;  I  give  it  all.  And  king 
David  said  to  Oman,  Nay;  but  I  will  verily  buy  it  for  the  full  price:  for 
I  will  not  take  that  which  is  thine  for  the  Lord,  nor  offer  burnt  offerings 

25  without  cost.     So  ^ David  gave  to  Oman  for  the  place  six  hundred  shekels 

26  of  gold  by  weight.  And  David  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and 
offered  burnt  off'erings  and  peace  offerings,  and  called  upon  the  Lord; 
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18-30.— He  builds  an  Altar. 

18.  the  angel  of  the  Lord  commanded  Gad  to 
say.  The  order  about  the  erection  of  an  altar,  as 
■well  as  the  indication  of  its  site,  is  described,  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  18,  as  brought  directly  by  Gad.  Here 
we  are  informed  of  the  quarter  whence  the  pro- 
phet got  his  commission.  It  is  only  in  the  later 
stages  of  Israel's  history  that  we  find  angels  em- 
ployed in  communicating  the  Divine  will  to  the 
prophets,  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the 
Jebusite.  It  appears  that  long  after  David  had 
taken  the  fortress  of  Jebus  and  fixed  his  residence 
there,  Jerusalem  was  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
anyonetribe.  Judah and Benjamincontinued with- 
out doubt  toinhabit  it,  in  brotherly  communion,  and 
the  Jebusite  lived  there,  as  before,  along  with  his 
new  masters.  20.  Oman  turned  back,  and  saw  the 
angel.  [The  Septuagint  has,  kuI  iTrecTTpexf/ev  'Ofivu, 
Kai  floe  Tov  (iaa-iXea,  and  Oman  turned  back,  and 
saw  the  king.  This  is  the  reading  in  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
20.]  Ornan  was  threshing  wheat  [c'tan,  plural, 
grains  of  wheat ;  K'l,  was  treading  out  wheat ; 
Septuagint,  ijv  dXoiou  7r>ip6u9,  was  bruising,  crush- 
ing wheat].  In  later  times  the  Jews  appear  to 
have  used  threshing  instruments  (cf.  Isa.  xli.  15), 
and  the  verb  [c^],  was  treading,  may  have  been 
retained  in  common  use,  merely  from  the  early 
custom  of  triturating  by  oxen  (Sir  G.  WUkinson, 
in  Iiawli7ison's  'Herodotus,'  ii.,  p.  22).  If  the 
census  was  entered  upon  in  autumn,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  year,  the  nine  and  a  half  months 
it  occupied  would  end  at  wheat  harvest.  The 
common  way  of  threshing  corn  is  by  spreading  it 
out  on  a  high  level  area,  and  driving  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  it  two  oxen  harnessed  to  a 
clumsy  sledge  with  three  rollers  and  some  sharp 
spikes.  The  driver  sits  on  his  knees  on  the  box, 
while  another  peasant  is  employed  in  drawing 
back  the  straw  and  separating  it  from  the  graiii 
underneath.  By  this  operation  the  chaff  is  very 
much  chopped,  and  the  grain  threshed  out.  23.  I 
give  thee  .  .  .  the  threshing  instruments  for 
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wood—?,  e.,  to  burn  the  sacrifice  of  the  oxen. 
Very  little  of  the  real  import — the  hasle,  and  the 
value  of  the  present  offered — can  be  understood 
in  this  country.  The  offering  was  made  for 
instant  use.  Ornan,  hereby  hoping  to  terminate 
the  pestilence  without  a  moment's  delay,  'gave 
all ' — oxen,  the  large  threshing  machine,  and  the 
wheat.  25.  David  gave  .  .  .  for  the  place  six 
hundred  shekels  of  gold.  At  first  he  bought  only 
the  cattle  and  the  threshing  instruments,  for 
which  he  paid  fifty  shekels  of  silver  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
24);  afterwards  he  jmrchased  the  whole  property, 
mount  Moriab,  on  which  the  future  temple  stood. 
Although  gold  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
early  books  of  Scripture,  it  is  only  as  jewels  and 
ornaments.  It  was  not  used  as  a  medium  of 
trade  or  commerce.  The  purchase  of  Araunah's 
threshing-fioDr  is  the  first  transaction  in  which 
it  is  recorded  that  gold  was  used  as  money. — High 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  platform  rises  a 
remarkable  rock,  now  covered  by  the  dome  of 
'the  Sakrah.'  It  is  irregular  in  its  form,  and 
measures  about  60  feet  in  one  direction  and  50 
feet  in  the  other.  It  is  the  natural  surface  of 
mount  Moriah.,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
rock  of  the  thresliing-floor  of  Araunah,  selected 
by  David,  and  continued  by  Solomon  and  Zerub- 
babel,  as  '  the  unhewn  stone '  on  which  to  build 
the  altar  (BartletCs  'Walks  about  Jerusalem;' 
Stanley).  26.  David  built  there  an  altar.  He 
went  in  procession  with  his  leading  men  from  the 
royal  palace,  down  mount  Ziou,  and  through  the 
intervening  city;  and,  having  plenty  of  space  on 
his  own  property,  he  was  commanded,  under 
peremptory  direction,  to  go  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  his  home,  up  mount  Moriah,  to  erect 
an  altar  on  premises  which  he  had  to  buy.  It 
was  on  or  close  to  the  spot  where  Abraham  had 
offered  up  Isaac,  and  offered  burnt  offerings 
and  peace  offerings.  '  I  would  remark,  on  this 
sole  decided  instance  of  a  peace  offering  being 
made  away  from  the  sanctuary,  that  it  is  men- 
tioned  as  extraordinary:    the   peculiar   circum- 
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and  '"he  answered  him  from  heaven  by  fire  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 

27  And  the  Lord  commanded  the  angel,  and  he  put  up  his  sword  again  into 
the  sheatli  thereof 

28  At  that  time  when  David  saw  that  the  Lord  had  answered  him  in  the 

29  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  then  he  sacrificed  there.  For  '"the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  which  Moses  made  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  altar 
of  the  burnt  offering,  tvere  at  that  season  in  the  high  place  at  ^Gibeon. 

30  But  David  could  not  go  before  it  to- enquire  of  God:  for  he  "was  afraid 
22  because  of  the  sword  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord.     THEN  David  said,  "This 

is  the  house  of  the  Lord  God,  and  this  is  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering 
for  Israel. 

2  And  David  commanded  to  gather  together  ^the  strangers  that  were  in 
the  land  of  Israel;  and  lie  set  masons  to  hew  wrought  stones  to  build 

3  the  house  of  God.  And  David  prepared  iron  in  abundance  for  the  nails 
for  the  doors  of  the  gates,  and  for  the  joinings;  and  brass  in  abundance 

4  without  '^weight;  also  cedar  trees  in  abundance:  for  ''the  Zidonians,  and 

5  they  of  Tyre,  brought  much  cedar  wood  to  David.  And  David  said, 
*  Solomon  my  son  is  young  and  tender,  and  the  house  that  is  to  be  builded 
for  the  Lord  must  be  exceeding  magnifical,  of  fame  and  of  glory  through- 
out all  countries :  I  will  therefore  now  make  preparation  for  it.  So  David 
prepared  abundantly  before  his  death. 

6  Then  he  called  for  Solomon  his  son,  and  charged  him  to  build  an  house 

7  for  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  And  David  said  toSolomon,  My  son,  as  for 
me,  -^it  was  in  my  mind  to  build  an  house  ^unto  the  name  of  the  Lord 

8  my  God:  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying,  '*Thou  hast  shed 
blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars :  thou  shalt  not  build  an 
house  unto  my  name,  because  thou  hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth 

9  in  my  sight.  Behold,  'a  son  shall  be  born  t-o  thee,  who  shall  be  a  man  of 
rest;  and  I  will  give  him  •'rest  from  all  his  enemies  round  about:  for  his 
name  shall  be  ^  Solomon,  and  I  will  give  peace  and  quietness  unto  Israel 

10  in  his  days.  He  ^' shall  build  an  house  for  my  name;  and  'he  shall  be 
my  son,  and  I  icill  be  his  father;  and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his 
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stances  of  the  case,  and  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
occasictied  a  departure  from  the  otherwise  con- 
stant rule'  ('Israel  after  the  Plesh,'  p.  148:  see 
on  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25).  answered  him  from  heaven 
by  fire-(see  Lev.  ix.  24;  1  Ki-.  xviii.  21-23;. 2  Ki.  i. 
12;  2  Chr.  vii.  1.) 

28.  when  David  saw  .  .  .  he  sacrificed  there— 
or  he  continued  to  sacrifice  there.  Perceiving  his 
sacrifice  was  acceptable,  he  proceeded  to  make 
additional  offerings  there,  and  seek  favour  by 
prayer  and  expiatory  rites ;  for  the  dread  of  the 
menacing  angel  destroying  Jerusalem  while  he 
was  absent  in  the  centre  of  worship  at  Gibeou, 
especially  reverence  for  the  Divine  Being,  led  him 
to  continue  his  adorations  iu  that  jjlace  which 
(5od  (2  Chr.  iii.  1)  had  hr.Uowed  by  the  tokens  of 
His  presence  and  gracious  acceptance. 

CHAP.     XXII.    1-5.  —  David   prepares   tor 

BUILDING   THE   TeMPLE. 

1.  David    said,    This   is   the  house.     By   the 

miraculous  sign  of  fire  from  heaven,  and  perhaps 
other  intimations,  David  understood  it  to  be  the 
will  of  God  that  the  national  jjlace  of  M'orsliip 
should  be  fixed  there,  and  he  forthwith  proceeded 
to  make  preparations  for  the  erection  of  the 
temple  on  that  spot. 

2.  David  commanded  to  gather  together  the 
strangers — partly  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Canaanites  (2  Chr.  viii.  7-10),  from  whom  was 
exacted  a  tribute  of  bond-service,  and  partly  war 
captives  (2  Chr.  ii.  7),  reserved  for  the  great  work 
he  contemplated. 
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6-19. — He  INSTRUCTS  Solomon. 

6.  Then  he  called  for  Solomon  .  .  .  and  charged 
him.  The  earnestness  and  solemnity  of  this 
address  creates  an  impression  that  it  was  given  a 
little  before  the  old  king's  decease.  He  unfolded 
his  great  and  long-cherished  jilan,  enjoined  the 
building  of  God's  house  as  a  sacred  duty  on  him 
as  his  son  and  successor,  and  described  the 
resources  that  were  at  command  for  carrying  on 
the- work.  The  vast  amount  of  personal  property 
he  had  accumulated,  in  the  precious  metals,  must 
have  been  spoil  taken  from  the  peo])le  he  had 
conquered  and  the  cities  he  had  sacked.  8.  thou 
Shalt  not  build  an  house  unto  my  name,  because 
thou  hast  shed  much  blood.  An  innate  feeling 
of  projiriety  dictates  the  purification  of  the  wor- 
shipper from  all  defilement  when  about  to  engage 
in  the  solemn  rites  of  religion.  Above  all,  persons 
polluted  with  blood  were  prohibited  even  amongst 
the  heathen,  of  which  many  instances  are  found 
in  the  works  of;  classical  writers,  (see  Homer, 
'Iliad,'  vi.,  335;  Euripides,  'Iphigeuia  in  Tauris,' 
v.,  380;  Virgil,  'iEneid,'  vi.)  The  same  cause 
prevented  the  acceptance  of  the  Jews  in  their 
sacred  services  (Isa.  i.  15),  and  operated  as  a  dis- 
qualification to  David's  building  the  temple.  9. 
Behold,  a  son  shall  be  born  to  thee  ...  10.  He 
shall  build  an  house  for  my  name.  This  Divine 
declaration,  which  pointed  to  David's  posterity, 
oan  be  understood  only  in  reference  to  the  erection 
of  the  material  temple.  David  here  refers  the 
announcement  primarily  to  Solomon,  and  Solomon 
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Solomon  king. 


11  kingdom  over  Israel  for  ever.  Now,  my  son,  the  ™Lord  be  with  thee; 
and  prosper  thou,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  he  hath 

12  said  of  thee.  Only  the  Lord  "give  thee  wisdom  and  understanding,  and 
give  thee  charge  concerning  Israel,  that  thou  mayest  keep  the  law  of 

13  the  Lord  thy  God.  Then  "shaltthou  prosper,  if  thou  takest  heed  to 
fulfil  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  the  Lord  charged  Moses  with 
concerning  Israel:  ^be  strong,  and  of  good  courage;  dread  not,  nor  be 
dismayed. 

Now,  behold,  ^in  ray  trouble  I  have  prepared  for  the  house  of  the  Lord 
an  hundred  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  a  thousand  thousand  talents  of 
silver;  and  of  brass  and  iron  without  weight;  for  it  is  in  abundance: 
timber  also  and  stone  have  I  prepared ;  and  thou  mayest  add  thereto. 
Moreover  there  are  workmen  with  thee  in  abundance,  hewers  and 
^workers  of  stone  and  timber,  and  all  manner  of  cunning  men  for  every 
manner  of  work.  Of  the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  brass,  and  the  iron, 
there  is  no  number.  Arise  therefore,  and  be  doing,  and  the  Lord  be 
with  thee. 

David  also  commanded  all  the  princes  of  Israel  to  help  Solomon  his 
son,  saying,  Is  not  the  Lord  you  God  with  you  ?  and  ^  hath  he  not 
given  you  rest  on  every  side  ?  for  he  hath  given  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  into  mine  hand;  and  the  land  is  subdued  before  the  Lord,  and 
19  before  his  people.  Now  '"set  your  heart  and  your  soul  to  seek  the  Lord 
your  God:  arise  therefore,  and  build  ye  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  God,  to 
'  bring  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  the  holy  vessels  of  God, 
into  the  house  that  is  to  be  built  to  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

SO  when  David  was  old  and  full  of  days,  he  made  "Solomon  his  son 
king  over  Israel. 

And  he  gathered  together  all  the  princes  of  Israel,  with  the  priests  and 
the  Levites.  Now  the  Levites  were  numbered  from  tlie  age  of  *  thirty 
years  and  upward:  and  their  number  by  their  polls,  man  by  man,  was 
thirty  and  eight  thousand.  Of  which,  twenty  and  four  thousand 
icere  ^  to  set  forward  the  work  of  the  house  of  the  Lord;  and  six  thousand 
U'ere  officers  "^and  judges :  moreover  four  thousand  were  porters ;  and  four 
thousand  praised  the  Lord  with  the  instruments  '^  which  I  made,  said 
David,  to  praise  thereioith. 

And  ^David  divided  them  into  "courses  among  the  sons  of  Levi,  namely, 
Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari. 
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applies  it  to  himself,  1  Ki.  v.  5;  2  Chr.  vi.  7;  and 
the  Lord  applies  it  also  to  Solomon,  when  He 
appeared  to  him  (2  Chr.  vii.  7,  IS).  12.  keep  the 
law  of  tlie  Lord  thy  God.  13.  Then  shalt  thou 
prosper,  &c.— (cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  1217.) 

CHAP.  XXIII.  1.— David  makes  Solomon 
King. 

1.  when  David  was  old  ...  he  made  Solomon 
.  .  .  king.  This  brief  statement,  which  comprises 
the  substance  of  1  Ki.  i.  32-48,  is  made  here  solely 
to  introduce  an  account  of  the  preparations  car- 
ried on  by  David  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
for  providing  a  national  place  of  worship. 

2-6. —Number  and  Distribution  of  the 
Levites. 

2.  he  gathered  together  all  the  princes  of 
Israel.  All  important  measures  relating  to  the 
public  interest  were  submitted  for  consideration 
to  a  general  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the 
tribes,  (ch.  xiii.  1  ;  xv.  25;  xxii.  17;  xxvi.)  3.  the 
Levites  were  numbered  .  .  .  thirty  and  eight 
thousand— four  times  their  number  at  the  early 
census  taken  by  Moses,  (see  on  Num.  iv.  and  xxvi.) 
It  was  in  all  likelihood  this  vast  increase  that 
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suggested  a,nd  rendered  expedient  that  classifica- 
tion, made  in  the  last  year  of  David's  reign,  which 
the  jireseut  and  three  subsetiuent  chapters  describe. 
by  their  polls,  man  by  man— women  and  childien 
were  not  included.  4.  twenty  and  four  thousand 
were  to  set  forward  the  work  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  They  were  not  to  preside  over  all  the  ser- 
vices of  the  temple.  The  Levites  were  subject  to 
the  priests,  and  they  were  superior  to  the  Nethi- 
nims  and  other  servants,  who  were  not  of  the  race 
of  Levi.  But  they  had  certain  departments  of 
duty  assigned,  some  of  which  are  here  specified. 
5.  praised  the  Lord  with  the  instruments  which 
I  made.  David  seems  to  have  been  an  inventor 
of  many  of  the  musical  instruments  used  in  the 
temple  (Amos  vi.  5). 

6.  David  divided  them  into  courses  among  the 
sons  of  Levi.  These  are  enumerated  according  to 
their  fathers'  houses,  but  no  more  of  these  are 
mentioned  here  than  the  24,000  who  were  engaged 
in  the  work  connected  with  the  Lord's  liouse. 
The  fathers'  houses  of  those  Levites  corresjionded 
with  the  classes  into  which  they  (Josephns,  'Anti- 
quities') as  well  as  the  priests  were  divided  (see  on 
ch.  xxiv.  20-31 ;  xxvi.  20-28). 
2k 
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13 


7       Of  the  Gerslionites  icere  Laadan  and  Sbimei.     The  sons  of  Laadan ; 

9  the  chief  was  Jehiel,  and  Zetham,  and  Joel,  three.     The  sons  of  Shimei; 

Shelomith,  and  Haziel,  and  Haran,  three.     These  v:ere  the  chief  of  the 

10  fathers  of  Laadan.     And  the  sons  of  Shimei  ii-ere  Jahath,  Zina,  and 

1 1  Jeush,  and  Beriah.  These  four  icere  the  sons  of  Shimei.  And  Jahath 
was  the  chief,  and  Zizah  the  second:  but  Jeush  and  Beriah^ had  not 
many  sons;  therefore  they  were  in  one  reckoning,  according  to  their 
father's  house. 

The  '^  sons  of  Kohath;  Amram,  Izhar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel,  four.  The 
sons  of  Amram ;  Aaron  and  Moses :  and  ^ Aaron  was  separated,  that  he 
should  sanctify  the  most  holy  things,  he  and  his  sons  for  ever,  '*  to  burn 
incense  before  the  Lord,  Ho  minister  unto  him,  and  ■'to  bless  in  his  name 

14  for  ever.     Now  concerning  Moses  the  man  of  God,  his  sons  were  named 

15  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.     The  ^"sons  of  Moses  were  Gershom  and  Eliezer.     Of 

17  the  sons  of  Gershom,  Sliebuel  was  the  chief.  And  the  sons  of  Eliezer 
were  Rehabiali  *  the  chief.     And  Eliezer  had  none  other  sons;  but  the 

18  sons  of  Rehabiah  ^were  very  many.     Of  the  sons  of  Izhar;  Shelomith  the 

19  chief.     Of  the  sons  of  Hebron;  Jeriah  the  first,  Amariah  the  second, 

20  Jahaziel  the  third,  and  Jekameam  the  fourth.  Of  the  sons  of  Uzziel; 
Micah  the  first,  and  Jesiah  the  second. 

21  The  sons  of  Merari;  Mahli,  and  Mushi.     The  sons  of  Mahli;  Eleazar 

22  and  Kish.     And  Eleazar  died,  and  had  no  sons,  but  daughters:  and  their 

23  6 brethren  the  sons  of  Kish  Hook  them.  The  ™ sons  of  Mushi;  Mahli, 
and  Eder,  and  Jeremoth,  three. 

These  zf^rg  the  sons  of  "Levi  after  the  house  of  their  fathers;  even 
the  chief  of  the  fathers,  as  they  were  counted  by  number  of  names  by  their 
polls,  that  did  the  work  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  from  the 
age  of  "twenty  years  and  upward.  For  David  said,  The  Lord  God  of 
Israel  hath  given  rest  unto  his  people,  ''that  they  may  dwell  in  Jerusalem 
for  ever:  and  also  unto  the  Levites:  they  shall  no  worg  ^  carry  the  taber- 
nacle, nor  any  vessels  of  it  for  the  service  thereof.  For  by  the  last  words 
of  David  the  Levites  xvere  ^  numbered  from  twenty  years  old  and  above: 
because  ^  their  office  xoas  to  wait  on  the  sons  of  Aaron,  for  the  service  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  chambers,  and  in  the 
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7-11.— Sons  of  Geeshon. 

7.  the  Gerslionites.  They  had  nine  fathers' 
houses,  six  descended  from  Laadan  and  three  from 
Shimei. 

12-20.— Op  KoHATn. 

12.  The  sons  of  Kohath.  He  was  the  founder 
of  nine  Levitical  fathers'  houses.  13.  Aaron  was 
separated,  that  he  should  sanctify  the  most 
holy  things— i.  e.,  according  to  Hitzig,  Wieseler, 
and  others,  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  (Exod. 
xxix.  37)  [n'»'7j^  snp  iK'npn'?,  to  sanctify  him 
as  a  most  holy  person].  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  true  meaning.  Aaron  could  not  sanctify  the 
vessels  and  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  which, 
having  been  already  dedicated  to  God,  were 
already  sanctified  as  far  as  they  could  be :  neither 
can  the  word  here  denote  'the  holy  of  holies,'  'the 
most  holy  place;'  for  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how 
Aaron  should  sanctify  the  innermost  crypt  and 
not  the  whole  sacred  edifice,  which  (Num.  xviii. 
10)  is  called  "  the  most  holy  place."  Besides,  these 
words,  when  they  signify  the  holy  of  holies,  have 
always  the  article  prefixed  (see  this  subject  fully 
discussed,  Ilenf/sicnherj, '  Christology,'  iii.,  pp.  120- 
123).  he  and  his  sous  for  ever— himself  and  his 
eldest  sons  as  the  high  priests  in  succession,  as  well 
as  all  his  male  descendants  as  the  priests;  for  the 
works  which,  it  is  specified,  they  were  to  do — viz., 
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to  burn  incense  (2  Chr.  xxix.  11 ;  Luke  i.  9),  and  to 
minister  iu  the  temple,  and  to  invoke  the  blessing 
of  God  on  the  people  (Num.  vi.  32 ;  Deut.  x.  8) — 
were  common  to  all  the  priests.  14.  concerning 
Moses.  His  sons  were  ranked  with  the  Levites 
generally,  but  not  introduced  into  the  distinctive 
portion  of  the  descendants  of  Levi,  who  were 
appointed  to  the  special  functions  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

21-2,1— Of  Meeaet. 

21.  The  sons  of  Merari.  They  comprised  six 
fathers'  houses.  Summing  them  too;etlier,  Gcr- 
shon  founded  nine  fathers'  houses,  Kohath  nine, 
and  Merari  six— total,  twenty-four. 

24-32. — Office  of  the  Levites. 

24.  These  were  the  sons  of  Levi  .  .  .  that  did 
the  work .  .  .  from .  .  .  twenty  years  and  upward. 
The  enumeration  of  the  Levites  was  made  by 
David  (".  3)  on  the  same  rule  as  that  followed  by 
Moses  (Num.  iv.  3) — viz.,  fi-om  thirty  years.  But 
he  saw  afterwards  that  tiiis  rule  might  be  bene- 
ficially relaxed,  and  that  the  enrolment  of  Levites 
for  their  i^roper  duties  might  be  made  from  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  ark  and  tabernacle  being  now 
stationary  at  .Jerusalem,  the  labour  of  the  Levites 
was  greatly  diminished,  as  they  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  transport  its  heavy  furniture  from  place 
to  place.  28.  their  office  was  to  wait  en  the  sons 
of  Aaron— i.  e.,  the  priests  for  the  time  being.     29. 
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purifying  of  all  holy  things,  and  the  work  of  the  service  of  the  house  of 

29  God;  both  for  ^the  showbread,  and  for  ''the  fine  flour  for  meat  offering, 
and  for  *  the  unleavened  cakes,  and  for  that  which  is  baked  in  the  ^''pan, 

30  and  for  that  which  is  fried,  and  for  all  manner  of  'measure  and  size;  and 
"  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  at 
even;  and  to  offer  all  burnt  sacrifices  unto  the  Lord  "in  the  sabbaths,  in 
the  new  moons,  and  on  the  ^set  feasts,  by  number,  according  to  the  order 
commanded  unto  them,  continually  before  the  Lord  :  and  that  tliey  should 
^keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  charge  of 
the  holy  place,  and  ^the  charge  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  their  brethren,  iu  the 
service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

24      NOW  these  are  the  divisions  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.     "^Tlie  sons  of 

2  Aaron;  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar.  But  ^Nadab  and 
Abihu  died  before  their  father,  and  had  no  children :  therefore  Eleazar 

3  and  Ithamar  executed  the  priest's  office.  And  David  distributed  them, 
both  Zadok  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar,  and  Ahimelech  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar, 
according  to  their  offices  in  their  service. 

4  And  there  were  more  chief  men  found  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the 
sons  of  Ithamar ;  and  thus  were  they  divided.  Among  the  sons  of  Eleazar 
there  tcere  sixteen  chief  men  of  the  house  of  their  fathers,  and  eight  among 

5  the  sons  of  Ithamar,  according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers.  Thus  were 
they  divided  ''by  lot,  one  sort  with  another;  for  the  governors  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  governors  of  the  house  of  God,  were  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar,  and 
of  the  sons  of  Ithamar. 

And  Shemaiah  the  son  of  Nethaneel  ''the  scribe,  one  of  the  Levites, 
wrote  them  before  the  king,  and  the  princes,  and  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abiathar,  and  before  the  -chief  of  the  fathers  of  the 
priests  and  Levites:  one  ^principal  household  being  taken  for  Eleazar,  and 
one  taken  for  Ithamar. 
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for  all  manner  of  measure  and  size — i.  e. ,  to  see 
that  all  tilings  used  in  the  Lord's  house  should  be 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  sanctuary.  30. 
And  to  stand  every  morning,  &c.— i  e.,  to  per- 
form all  the  requisite  functions  of  sacred  officials. 
The  number  of  oS,000  Levites,  exclusive  of  priests, 
was  doubtless  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ordi- 
nary service  of  the  tabernacle.  But  this  ijious 
king  thought  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  to  employ  as  many  officers  in  His 
divine  service  as  possible.  These  first  rules, 
however,  which  David  instituted,  were  temjiorary, 
as  very  different  arrangements  were  made  after 
the  ark  had  been  deposited  in  the  tabernacle  of 
Zion. 

CHAP.  XXIV.  1-19.— Divisions  of  the  Sons 
OF  Aaron  into  Four  and  Twenty  Orders. 

1.  Now  these  are  tlie  divisions  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron— (see  on  ch.  xxiii.  6.)  2.  Nadab  and  Abihu 
died  before  their  father— j.  <?.,  not  in  his  presence, 
but  during  his  lifetime  (see  marginal  reference). 
therefore  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  executed  the 
priest's  office.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
two  eldest  sons  without  issue,  the  descendants  of 
Aaron  were  comprised  in  the  families  of  Eleazar 
and  Ithamar.  Both  of  these  sons  discharged  the 
priestly  functions  as  assistants  to  their  father. 
Eleazar  succeeded  him,  and  in  his  line  the  high 
priesthood  continued  until  it  was  transferred  to  the 
family  of  Ithamar,  in  the  person  of  Eli.  3.  Zadok 
.  .  .  and  Ahimelech  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar.  This 
statement,  taken  in  connection  with  v.  6,  is  not  a 
little  perplexing,  since  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  35;  xx.  25) 
Abiathar  is  mentioned  as  the  person  conjoined,  in 
David's  time,  with  Zadok  iu  the  collegiate  exercise 
of  the  high  priesthood.  Some  think  tbat  tlie 
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M'ords  have  been  transposed,  reading,  Abiathar 
the  son  of  Ahimelech.  But  there  is  no  ground  for 
regarding  the  text  as  faulty.  The  high  priests  of 
the  line  of  Ithamar  were  the  following : — Ahiah  or 
Ahimelech,  his  son  Abiathar,  his  son  Ahimelech. 
We  frequently  find  the  grandfather  and  grandson 
called  by  the  same  name  (see  list  of  high  jiriests 
of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  ch.  v.  30-41).  Hence  the 
author  of  the  Chronicles  was  acquainted  with 
Ahimelech,  son  of  Abiathar,  who,  for  some  reason, 
discharged  the  duties  of  high  priest  in  David's 
reign,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  (for 
Abiathar  was  living  iu  the  time  of  Solomon,  1  Ki. 
ii.  27)  [Keil). 

4.  there  israre  more  chief  men  found.  The 
Hebrew  may  be  translated,  '  there  were  more 
men  as  to  heads  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar.'  It  is 
true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  by  the  census  the 
number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Eleazar  was  found  greater  than  in  that  of  Ithamar. 
And  this,  of  necessity,  led  to  there  being  more 
fathers'  houses,  and  consequently  more  chiefs  or 
presidents  of  courses  iu  the  former.  5.  Thus  were 
they  divided  by  lot.  This  method  of  allocation 
was  adopted  manifestly  to  remove  all  cause  of 
jealousy  as  to  precedence  and  the  right  of  perform- 
ing particular  duties. 

6.  one  principal  household.  The  marginal 
reading  is  preferable,  'one  house  of  the  father.' 
The  lot  was  cast  in  a  deliberate  and  solemn  man- 
ner, iu  presence  of  the  king,  the  princes,  the  two 
high  priests,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  priestly  and 
Levitical  families;  the  heads  of  the  families  be- 
longing to  Eleazar  aud  Ithamar  were  alternately 
brought  forward  to  draw,  and  the  name  of  each 
individual,  as  called,  registered  by  an  attendant 
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7       Now  the  first  lot  came  forth  to  Jehoiarib,  the  second  to  *  Jedaiah,  the 

9  third  to^^Harim,  the  fourth  to  Seorira,  the  fifth  to  Malcliijah,  the  sixth 

10  to  Mijamin,  the  seventh  to  Hakkoz,  the  eighth  ^to  Abijah,  the  ninth  to 

12  Jesliuah,  the  tenth  to  Shecaniah,  the  eleventh  to  Eliashib,  the  twelfth  to 

13  Jakim,  the  thirteenth  to  Huppah,  the  fourteenth  to  Jeshebeab,  the  fif- 

15  teenth  to  Bilgali,  the  sixteenth  to  Immer,  the  seventeenth  to  Hezir,  the 

16  eighteenth  to  Aphses,  the  nineteenth  to  Pethahiah,  the  twentieth  to 

17  Jehezekel,  the  one  and  twentieth  to  Jachin,  the  two  and  twentieth  to 

18  Ganiul,  the  three  and  twentieth  to  Delaiah,  the  four  and  twentieth  to 
Maaziah. 

19  These  ^t•^r0  the '^  orderings  of  them  in  their  service  to  come  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  according  Ho  their  manner,  under  Aaron  their  father, 
as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  commanded  him. 

20  And  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Levi  were  these:  Of  the  sons  of  Amram; 

21  •'Shubael:  of  the  sons  of  Shubael;  Jehdeiah.     Concerning  ^Rehabiah: 

22  of  the  sons  of  Rehabiah,  the  first  was  Isshiah.     Of  the  Izharites ;  ^  She- 

23  lomoth:  of  the  sons  of  Shelomoth ;  Jahath.  And  the  sons  o/'"*^girow; 
Jeriah  the  first,  Amariah  the  second,  Jahaziel  the  third,  Jekameam  the 

24  fourth.     0/the  sons  of  Uzziel ;  Michah :  of  the  sons  of  Michah ;  Shamir. 

25  The  brother  of  Michah  teas  Isshiah:  of  the  sons  of  Isshiah;  Zechariah. 

26  The  '^sons  of  Merari  were  Mahli  and  Mushi:  the  sons  of  Jaaziah;  Beno. 

27  The  sons  of  Merari  by  Jaaziah;  Beno,  and  Shoham,  and  Zaccur,  and  Ibri. 

28  Of  Mahli  came  Eleazar,  "  who  had  no  sons.     Concerning  Kish  :  the  son 

30  of  Kish  was  Jerahmeel.  The  ^  sons  also  of  Mushi ;  Mahli,  and  Eder,  and 
Jerimoth.     These  were  the  sons  of  the  Levites  after  the  house  of  their 

31  fathers.  These  likewise  cast  lots  over  against  their  brethren  the  sons  of 
Aaron  in  the  presence  of  David  the  king,  and  Zadok,  and  Ahimelech, 
and  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  eveu  the  principal 
fathers  over  against  their  younger  brethren. 

25  MOREOVER  David  and  the  "^captains  of  the  host  separated  to  the 
service  of  the  sons  of  ^Asaph,  and  of  Heman,  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  should 
'^prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  and  with  cymbals:  and  the  number 

2  of  the  workmen  according  to  their  service  was:  Of  the  sons  of  Asaph; 
Zaccur,  and  Joseph,  and  Nethaniah,  and  ^Asarelah,  the  sons  of  Asaph, 
under  the  hands  of  Asaph,  which  prophesied  ^according  to  the  order  of 

3  the  king.  Of  Jeduthun:  the  sons  of  Jeduthun;  Gedaliah,  and  ''Zeri, 
and  Jeshaiah,  Hashabiah,  and  Mattithiah,  ^six,  under  the  hands  of  their 
father  Jeduthun,  who  prophesied  with  a  harp,  to  give  thanks  and  to 

4  praise  the  Lord.  Of  Heman:  the  sons  of  Heman;  Bukkiah,  Mattaniah, 
"Uzziel,  -^Shebuel,  and  Jerimoth,  Hananiah,  Hanani,  Eliathah,  Giddalti, 
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secretary.  To  accommodate  the  casting  of  the  lota 
to  the  inequality  of  the  numbers — there  being  six- 
teen fathers'  houses  of  Eleazar  and  only  eight  of 
Ithamar— it  was  arranged  that  every  honse  of  Itha- 
mar  should  reckon  as  two  lots ;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  that  every  two  houses  of  Eleazar 
should  be  followed  by  one  of  Ithamar.  If,  then, 
we  suppose  a  commencement  to  have  been  made 
by  Eleazar,  the  order  would  be  as  follows : — One 
and  two,  Eleazar;  three,  Ithamar;  four  and  five, 
Eleazar;  six,  Ithamar;  seven  and  eight,  Eleazar; 
nine,  Ithamar ;  and  so  forth  (Bertheau).  The  lot 
determined  also  the  order  of  the  priests'  service. 
That  of  the  Levites  was  afterwards  distributed  by 
the  same  arrangement  {v.  31). 

CHAP.  XXV.  1-7. — Number  and  Office  of 
THE  Singers. 

1.  David  and  the  captains  of  the  host— i.  e., 

the  princes  (ch.  xxiii.  2;  xxxiv.  G).     It  is  probable 

that  the  king  was   attended   on   the  occasion   of 

arranging  the  singers  by  the  same  parties  that 
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are  mentioned  as  having  assisted  him  in  regulating 
the  order  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  who  should 
prophesy    with    harps,    &c.   [D'!>s'2-in,    chanting, 

praising  God  with  sacred  songs  (cf.  1  Sam.  x. 
5,  11;  xix.  20;  Luke  i.  67);  Septuagint,  tous 
dTToe^S'fyyojueVoi's,  uttering  sounds.]  2.  which  pro- 
phesied—i.  e.,  in  this  connection,  played  with 
instruments.  This  metaphorical  application  of 
the  term  "proiihesy"  most  probably  originated 
in  the  practice  of  the  prophets,  who  endeavoured 
to  rouse  their  prophetic  spirit  by  the  animating 
influence  of  music  (see  on  2  Ki.  iii.  15).  It  is  said 
that  Asaph  did  this  '  according  to  David's  order,' 
because  by  royal  appointment  he  officiated  in  the 
tabernacle  on  Zion  (ch.  xvi.  37-41),  while  other 
leaders  of  the  sacred  music  were  stationed  at 
Gibeon.  according  to  the  order  of  the  king  [n.^~'rp 
■^fe^]— by  the  hands  of  the  king;  i.  e.,  according 
to  the  king's  order,  under  the  personal  super- 
intendence  of   Asapli    and    his    colleagues.     5, 
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5  and  Romamti-ezer,  Joshbekashah,  Mallothi,  Hothir,  and  Mahazioth:  all 
these  were  the  sons  of  Heman  the  king's  ^seer  in  the  *  words  of  God,  to 
lift  up  the  horn.     And  '^God  gave  to  Heman  fourteen  sons  and  three 

6  daughters.  All  these  were  under  the  hands  of  their  father  for  song  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  with  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  harps,  for  the  service  of 
the  house  of  God,  ^according  to  the  king's  order  to  Asaph,  Jeduthun,  and 

7  Heman.  So  the  number  of  them,  with  their  brethren  that  were  instructed 
in  the  *songs  of  the  Lord,  even  all  that  were  cunning,  was  two  hundred 
fourscore  and  eight. 

8  And  they  cast  lots,  ward  against  ward,  as  well  the  small  as  the  great, 

9  Hhe  teacher  as  the  scholar.  Now  the  first  lot  came  forth  for  Asaph  to 
Joseph :  the  second  to  Gedaliah,  who  with  his  brethren  and  sons  were 

10  twelve:  the  third  to  Zaccur,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  were  twelve: 

1 1  the  fourth  to  ^"  Jzri,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  icere  twelve :  the  fifth 

13  to  Nethaniah,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  were  twelve:  the  sixth  to 

14  Bukkiah,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  ivere  twelve:  the  seventh  to 

15  Jesharelah,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  were  twelve:  the  eighth  to 

16  Jeshaiah,  he,  his  sons,  and   his  brethren,  were  twelve:  the   ninth  to 

17  Mattaniah,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  were  twelve:   the  tenth  to 

18  Shimei,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  icere  twelve:  the  eleventh  to 

19  Azareel,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  were  twelve:    the  twelfth  to 

20  Hashabiah,  he,  his  sous,  and  his  brethren,  icere  twelve :  the  thirteenth  to 

21  Shubael,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  M-^r^  twelve :  the  fourteenth  to 

22  Mattithiah,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  icere  twelve :  the  fifteenth  to 

23  Jeremoth,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  were  twelve :  the  sixteenth  to 

24  Hananiah,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  tt-e/'g  twelve :  the  seventeenth  to 

25  Joshbekashah,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  were  twelve :  the  eighteenth 

26  to  Hanani,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  were  twelve:  the  nineteenth  to 

27  Mallothi,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  icere  twelve :  the  twentieth  to 

28  Eliathah,  he,  his  sons,  and  his   brethren,  icere  twelve :  the   one  and 

29  twentieth  to  Hothir,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  were  twelve:  the  two 
and  twentieth  to  Giddalti,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  were  t\ye\\'Q: 

30  the  three  and  twentieth  to  Mahazioth,  he,  his  sons,  and  his  brethren,  were 

31  twelve:  the  ^four  and  twentieth  to  Romamti-ezer,  he,  his  sons,  and  his 
brethren,  icere  twelve. 

26      CONCERNING  the  divisions  of  the  porters:  Of  the  "Korhites  was 
2  ^Meshelemiah  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sous  '^ of  Asaph.     And  the  sons  of 
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Heman  the  king's  seer.  The  title  of  seer  or  prophet 
of  David  is  also  given  to  Gad  (ch.  xxi.  9),  and  to 
Jeduthun  (2  Chr.  xxix.  15),  in  the  words  (margiti, 
matters)  of  God.  to  lift  up  the  horn— i.e.,  to 
blow  loudly  in  the  worship  of  God ;  or  perhaps  it 
means  nothing  more  than  that  he  presided  over 
the  wind  instruments,  as  Jeduthun  over  the  harp. 
Heman  had  been  appointed  at  first  to  serve 
at  Gibeon  (ch.  xvi.  41);  but  his  destination  seems 
to  have  been  changed  at  a  subsequent  period. 
God  gave  to  Heman .  .  .  sons  and  .  .  .  daughters. 
The  daugliters  are  mentioned  solely  because,  from 
their  musical  taste  and  talents,  they  formed  part 
of  the  choir  (Ezra  ii.  65 ;  Neh.  vii.  67 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25). 
6.  All  these  were  under  the  hands  of  their  father. 
Asaph  had  four  sons,  Jeduthun  six,  and  Heman 
fourteen,  equal  to  twenty-four — making  the  musi- 
cians, with  their  brethren  the  singers,  an  amount 
of  288  ;  for,  like  the  priests  and  Levites,  they 
were  divided  into  twenty-four  courses  of  twelve 
men  each,  equal  to  288,  who  served  a  week  in 
rotation ;  and  these,  half  of  whom  officiated  every 
week  with  a  proportionate  number  of  assistants, 
were  skilful  and  experienced  musicians,  capable 
of  leading  and  instructing  the  general  musical 
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corps,  which  comprised  no  less  than  4,000  (ch* 
xxiii.  5). 

8-31.— Their  Division  by  Lot  into  Four  and 
Twenty  Orders. 

8.  they  cast  lots,  ward  against  ward.  "Ward" 
is  an  old  English  word  for  division  or  company. 
The  lot  was  cast  to  determine  the  precedence  of 
the  classes  or  divisions  over  which  the  musical 
leaders  presided ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  an  im- 
partial arrangement  of  their  order,  the  master 
and  his  assistants,  the  teacher  and  his  scholars, 
in  each  class  or  comxjany,  took  part  in  this  solemn 
casting  of  lots.  In  the  first  catalogue  given  in 
this  chapter  the  courses  are  classed  according  to 
their  employment  as  musicians ;  in  the  second, 
they  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  service. 

CHAP.  XXVI.  1-12.— Divisions  or  the  Por- 
ters. 

1.  Concerning  the  divisions  of  the  porters. 
There  were  4,000  (ch.  xxiii.  6),  all  taken  from  the 
families  of  the  Kohathites  and  Merarites  (?'.  14), 
divided  into  twenty-four  courses — as  the  priesta 
and  musicians.  Meshelemiah  the  son  of  Kore, 
of  the  sons  of  Asaph.  Seven  sons  of  Meshelemiah 
are  mentioned,  v.  2,  whereas  eighteen  are  given, 
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Mealielemiali  ivere  Zechariah  the  first-born,  Jediael  the  second,  Zebadiah 

3  the  third,  Jathniel  the  fourth,  Elam  the  fifth,  Jehohanan  the  sixth, 

4  Elioenai  the  seventh.     Moreover  the  sons  of  Obed-edom  were  Shemaiah 
the  first-born,  Jehozabad  the  second,  Joah  the  third,  and  Sacar  the  fourth, 

5  and  Nethaneel  the  fifth,  Ammiel  the  sixth,  Issachar  the  seventh,  Peulthai 

6  the  eighth :  for  God  blessed  ^  him.     Also  unto  Shemaiah  his  son  were  sons 
born,  that  ruled  throughout  the  house  of  their  father:   for  they  icere 

7  mighty  men  of  valour.     The  sons  of  Shemaiah ;  Othni,  and  Eephael,  and 
Obed,  Elzabad,  -whose  brethren  were  strong  men,  Elihu,  and  Semachiah. 

8  All  these  of  the  sons  of  Obed-edom:  they,  and  their  sons,  and  their 
brethren,  able  men  for  strength  for  the  service,  it'ere  threescore  and  two 

9  of  Obed-edom.     And  Meshelemiah  had  sons  and  brethren,  strong  men, 

10  eighteen.  Also  "^'Hosah,  of  the  children  of  Merari,  had  sous;  Simri  the 
chief,  (for  though  he  was  not  the  '^ first-born,  yet  his  father  made  him  the 

11  chief;)  Hilkiah  the  second,  Tebaliah  the  third,  Zechariah  the  fourth:  all 
the  sons  and  brethren  of  Hosah  were  thirteen. 

12  Among  these  icere  the  divisions  of  the  porters,  even  among  the  chief 
men,  havmg  wards  one  against  another,  to  minister  in  the  house  of  the 

13  Lord.     And  they  cast  lots,  ^as  well  the  small  as  the  great,  according  to 

14  the  house  of  their  fathers,  for  every  gate.  And  the  lot  eastward  fell  to" 
^Shelemiah.     Then  for  Zechariah  his  son,  a  wise  counsellor,  they  cast 

15  lots;  and  his  lot  came  out  northward.     To  Obed-edom  southward;  and 

16  to  his  sons  the  house  of  ^Asuppim,  To  Shui^pim  and  Hosah  the  lot  came 
forth  westward,  with  the  gate  Shallechetb,  by  the  causeway  of  the  going 

17  •^up,  ward  against  ward.     Eastward  icere  six  Levites,  northward  four  a 

18  day,  southward  four  a  day,  and  toward  Asuppim  two  and  two.     At 

19  ^Parbar  westward,  four  at  the  causeway,  and  two  at  Parbar.  These  are 
the  divisions  of  the  porters  among  the  sons  of  Kore,  and  among  the  sons 
of  Merari. 

20  And  of  the  Levites,  Ahijah  icas  over  ^the  treasures  of  the  house  of  God, 
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V.  9;  but  in  this  latter  number  his  relatives  are 
included.  5.  God  blessed  Mm— «.  e.,  Obed-edom. 
The  occasion  of  the  blessing  was  his  faithful 
custody  of  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi.  11,  12),  and  the 
nature  of  the  blessing  (Ps.  cxxvii.  5)  consisted  in 
the  great  increase  of  progeny  by  which  his  house 
was  distinguished:  seventy-two  descendants  are 
reckoned.  6.  mighty  men  of  valour.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  physical  strength  is  prominently 
noticed  in  this  chapter,  as  the  office  of  the  porters 
required  them  not  only  to  act  as  sentinels  of  the 
sacred  edifice  and  its  precious  furniture,  against 
attacks  of  plunderers,  or  i^opular  insurrection, — 
to  be,  in  fact,  a  military  guard, — but,  after  the 
temple  was  built,  to  open  and  shut  the  gates, 
which  were  extraordinarily  large  and  ponderous. 
10.  Simri  the  chief.  .  .  though  .  .  .  not  the  first- 
born. Probably  l)ecattse  the  family  entitled  to 
the  right  of  primogeniture  had  died  out,  or  be- 
cause there  were  none  of  the  existing  families 
which  could  claim  that  right. 

12.  Among  these  were  the  divisions  of  the 
porters,  even  among  the  chief  men.  These  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
watches,  being  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
of  porters. 

13-16.— The  Gates  assigned  by  Lot. 

13.  they  cast  lots.  Their  departments  of  duty, 
such  as  the  gates  they  should  attend  to,  were 
allotted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  other 
Levitical  bodies,  and  the  names  of  the  chiefs  or 
captains  are  given,  with  the  respective  gates  as- 
signed them.  15.  the  house  of  Asuppim— or  col- 
lections  ;  probably  a  storehouse,  where  were  kept 
the  grain,  wine,  and  other  offerings  for  the  sus- 
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tenance  of  the  priests.  16.  the  gate  Shallecheth 
— probably  the  rubVnsh  gate,  through  which  all 
the  accumulated  filth  and  sweepings  of  the  temple 
and  its  courts  were  poured  out.  by  the  causeway 
of  the  going  up — probably  the  ascending  road 
which  was  cast  up  or  raised  from  the  deep  valley 
between  mount  Zion  and  Moriah,  for  the  royal 
egress  to  the  place  of  worship  (2  Chr.  ix.  4).  ward 
against  ward.  Some  refer  these  words  to  Shup- 
pim  and  Hosah,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  both 
the  western  gate  and  the  gate  Shallecheth,  which 
was  opposite,  while  others  take  it  as  a  general 
statement  ajiplicable  to  all  the  guards,  and  in- 
tended to  intimate  that  they  Avere  posted  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other,  or  that  they  all  mounted 
and  relieved  guard  at  the  same  time  in  uniform 
order.  17.  Eastward  were  six  Levites— because 
the  gate  there  was  the  most  frequented.  Four  at 
the  north  gate;  four  at  the  south,  at  the  store- 
house which  Mas  adjoining  the  south,  and  which 
had  two  entrance-gates,  one  leading  in  a  westerly 
direction  to  the  city,  and  the  other  direct  west, 
two  porters  each ;  at  the  Parbar,  towards  the  west, 
there  were  six  men  posted,  four  at  the  C3.useway 
or  ascent  [v.  16),  and  two  at  Parbar,  amounting  to 
twenty-four  in  all,  who  were  kept  daily  on  guard. 
18.  Parbar— is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  Parvar 
(suburbs,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  11),  and  if  so,  this  gate 
might  be  so  called,  as  leading  to  the  suburbs. 

20-28.  —  Levites  that  had  Charge  of  the 
Treasures. 

20.  of  the  Levites,  Ahijah.  The  heading  of  this 
section  is  altogether  strange  as  it  stands,  for  it 
looks  as  if  the  sacred  historian  were  going  to 
commence  a  new  subject  different  from  the  pre- 
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21  and  over  the  treasures  of  the  ^  dedicated  things.  As  concerning  the  sons 
of  ''  Laadan ;  the  sons  of  the  Gershonite  Laadan,  chief  fathers,  even  of 

22  Laadan  the  Gershonite,  were  *Jehieli.  The  sons  of  Jehieli;  Zetham,  and 
Joel  his  brother,  ichich  icere  over  the  treasures  of  the  liouse  of  the  Lord. 

23  Of  the  ^'Amramites,  and  the  Izharites,  the  HebroniteSi  and  the  Uzziehtes: 

24  and  ^'  Shebuel  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses,  was  ruler  of  the 

25  treasures.  And  his  brethren  by  Eliezer;  Rehabiah  his  son,  and  Jeshaiah 
his  son,  and  Joram  his  son,  and  Zichri  his  son,  and  'Shelomith  his  son. 

26  Wliicli  Shelomith  and  his  brethren  icere  over  all  the  treasures  of  the 
dedicated  things,  which  David  the  king,  and  the  chief  fathers,  the  cap- 
tains over  thousands  and  hundreds,  and  the  captains  of  the  host,  had 
dedicated.  ''^Out  of  the  spoils  won  in  battles  did  they  dedicate  to  '"^main- 
tain the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  all  that  Samvuel  "the  seer,  and  Saul 
the  son  of  Kish,  and  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  and  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah, 
had  dedicated;  and  whosoever  had  dedicated  any  thing,  it  teas  under 
the  hand  of  Shelomith,  and  of  his  brethren. 

Of  the  Izharites,  Chenaniah  and  his  sons  icere  for  the  outward  business 
30  over  Israel,  for  "officers  and  judges^  And  of  the  Hebronites,  Hashabiah 
and  his  brethren,  men  of  valour,  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred,  icere 
^  officers  among  them  of  Israel  on  this  side  Jordan  westward,  in  all  the 
business  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  service  of  the  king.  Among  the  Hebron- 
ites teas  ^^Jerijah  the  chief,  even  among  the  Hebronites,  according  to  the 
generations  of  his  fathers.  In  the  ^fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  David 
they  were  sought  for,  and  there  were  found  among  them  mighty  men  of 
valour  '"at  Jazer  of  Gilead.  And  his  brethren,  men  of  valour,  were  two 
thousand  and  seven  hundred  chief  fathers,  whom  king  David  made  rulers 
over  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  for  every 
matter  pertaining  to  God,  and  ^affairs  of  the  king. 

NOW  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  number,  to  icit,  the  chief  fathers 
and  captains  of  thousands  and  hundreds,  and  their  officers  that  served  the 
king  in  any  matter,  of  the  courses,  which  came  in  and  went  out  month 
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ceding.  Besides,  "Ahijab,"  whose  name  occurs 
after  the  Levites,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  previous 
lists;  it  is  totally  unknown,  and  it  is  introduced 
abruptly,  without  further  information ;  and  lastly, 
Ahijah  must  have  united,  in  his  own  person,, 
those  very  offices  of  which  the  occupants  are 
named  in  the  ver.ses  that  follow.  The  reading  is 
incorrect.  The  Septuagint  has  this  very  suitable 
heading — 'And  their  Levitical  brethren  over  the 
treasures,  &c.'  {Berthecm).  The  names  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  treasure  chambers  at  their 
respective  wards  are  given,  with  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  precious  things  committed  to  their 
trust.  24.  Shebuel  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son 
of  Koses.  It  is  impossible  that  the  grandson  of 
Moses  could  be  a  contemijorary  of  David;  " the 
son  of  Gershom"  must  mean  his  descendant.  Those 
treasures  were  immense,  consisting  of  the  accumu- 
lated spoils  of  Israelitish  victories,  as  well  as 
of  voluntary  contributions  made  by  David,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  others  who  are 
specially  mentioned — Sariil,  in  his  better  days  ;  and, 
without  passing  over  the  names  of  Abner  and  of 
Joab,  who  dedicated  some  of  their  war-won  spoils, 
honourable  notice  is  taken  of  Samuel,  "  the  seer," 
who,  besides  the  ordinary  offerings  and  legal  dues, 
made  voluntary  donations  of  his  property  to  the 
service  of  God.  Knowing  the  ardent  and  habitual 
I)iety  of  the  man,  we  can  estimate  his  liberality  as 
the  offering  of  his  whole  heart,  and  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  the  others  with  whom  he.  is  here 
associated. 

29-32.— OlTICEES  AND  JuDGES.. 
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29.  officers  and  judges.  The  word  rendered 
"officers"  is  the  term  which  signifies  scribes  or 
secretaries,  so  that  the  Levitical  class  here  de- 
scribed were  magistrates,  who,  attended  by  their 
clerks,  exercised  judicial  functions.  There  were 
6,000  of  them  (ch.  xxiii.  4),whaprobably  acted,  like 
their  brethren,  on  the  principle  of  rotation,  and 
these  were  divided  into  three  classes — one  {v.  29) 
for  the  outward  business  over  Israel;  one  (v.  30), 
consisting  of  1,700,  for  the  west  of  Jordan,  "  in  all 
the  business  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  king ;"  and  the  third  {vv.  31,  32),  consisting  of 
2.700,  were  rulers  "for  every  matter  pertaining  to 
God,  and  affairs  of  the  k-ing." 

eHAP;  XXVIL  1-15.— Tavelve  Captains  for 

EVERY  SEVERAL  MoNTH. 

1.  captains  of  thousands  and  hundreds.    The 

division  of  the  people  was  the  same  for  military 
as  for  civil  purposes  (cf.  Exod.  xviii.  21  with  Num. 
xxxi.  14);  at  least,,  the  rotation  of  24,000  men  ap- 
pointed to  attend  David  every  month  is  described 
so  as  to  indicate  their-being  arranged  by  this  old 
and  familiar  division  (see  Graves,  ii. ,  p.  15 ;  Loio- 
man,  '  On  the  Government  of  the  Hebrews,'  p.  73). 
The  legions  of  24,000  were  divided  into  regiments 
of  1,000,  and  these  again  into  companies  of  100  men, 
under  the  direction  of  their  respective  subalterns, 
there  being,  of  course,  twenty-four  captains  of 
thousands  and  240  centurions,  and  their  officers 
— the  Shoterim,  who,  in  the  army,  performed  the 
duty  of  the  commissariat,  keeping  the  muster-roll, 
&c.  came  in  and  went  out  month  by  month. 
Here  is  an  account  of  the  standing  military  force 
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by  month  throughout  all  the  months  of  the  year,  of  every  course  were 
twenty  and  four  thousand. 

2  Over  the  first  course  for  the  first  month  toas  "Jashobeam  the  son  of 

3  Zabdiel:  and  in  his  course  loere  twenty  and  four  thousand.     Of  the 
children  of  ''Perez  was  the  chief  of  all  the  captains  of  the  host  for  the  first 

4  month.     And  over  the  course  of  the  second  month  was  '^Dodai  an  Ahohite, 
and  of  his  course  was  Mikloth  also  the  ruler:  in  his  course  likewise  were 

5  twenty  and  four  thousand.     The  third  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third 
month  teas  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  a  ^  chief  priest :  and  in  his  course 

G  icere  twenty  and  four  thousand.     This  is  that  Benaiah,  tcho  ivas  ''mighty 
among  the  thirty,  and  above  the  thirty:  and  in  his  course  was  Ammizabad 

7  his  son.     The  fourth  captain  for  the  fourth  month  was  ^  Asahel  the  brother 
of  Joab,  and  Zebadiah  his  son  after  him :  and  in  his  course  xvere  twenty 

8  and  four  thousand.     The  fifth  captain  for  the  fifth  month  teas  Shamhuth 

9  the  Izrahite:  and  in  his  course  icere  twenty  and  four  thousand.     The 
sixth  captain  for  the  sixth  month  w-as-^lxo,  the  son  of  Ikkesh  the  Tekoite: 

10  and  in  his  course  were  twenty  and  four  thousand.  The  seventh  captain 
for  the  seventh  month  zfas  ^Helez  the  Pelonite,  of  the  children  of  Ephraim : 

1 1  and  in  his  course  were  twenty  and  four  thousand.  The  eighth  captain 
for  the  eighth  month  was  ''Sibbecai  the  Hushathite,  of  the  Zarhites:  and 

12  in  his  course  icere  twenty  and  four  thousand.  The  ninth  captain  for  the 
ninth  month  was  ^Abiezer  the  Anetothite,  of  the  Benjamites:  and  in  his 

13  course  icere  twenty  and  four  thousand.  The  tenth  captain  for  the  tenth 
month  zfas-'Maharai  the  Netophathite,  of  the  Zarhites:  and  in  his  course 

14  were  twenty  and  four  thousand.  The  eleventh  captain  for  the  eleventh 
month  loas  ^Benaiah  the  Pirathonite,  of  the  children  of  Ephraim:  and  in 

1 5  his  course  were  twenty  and  four  thousand.  The  twelfth  captain  for  the 
twelfth  month  was  'Heldai  the  Netophathite,  '"of  Othniel:  and  in  his 
course  u'ere  twenty  and  four  thousand. 

16  Furthermore  over  the  tribes  of  Israel:  the  ruler  of  the  Reuben ites  icas 
Eliezer  the  eon  of  Zichri:  of  the  Simeonites;   Shephatiah  the  son  of 
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of  Israel.  A  militia,  formed,  it  would  seem,  at  the 
beginning  of  David's  reign  (see  on  v.  7),  was  raised 
in  the  following  order : — Twelve  legions,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  tribes,  were  enlisted  in 
the  king's  service.  Each  legion  comprised  a  body 
of  24,000  men,  whose  term  of -service  was  a  month 
in  rotation,  and  who  were  stationed  either  at  Jeru- 
salem or  in  any  other  place  where  they  might  be 
required.  There  was  thus  always  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  state,  as  well  as 
for  resisting  sudden  attacks  or  popular  tumults; 
and  when  extraordinary  emergencies  demanded  a 
larger  force,  the  whole  standing  army  could  easily 
be  called  to  arms,  amounting  to  288,000,  or  to 
300,000,  including  the  12,000  officers  that  naturally 
attended  on  the  twelve  princes  {vv.  16-24).  Such 
a  military  establishment  would  be  burdensome 
neither  to  the  country  nor  to  the  royal  exchequer; 
for  the  expense  of  maintenance  would  be  borne 
probably  by  the  militiaman  himself,  or  furnished 
out  of  the  common  fund  of  liis  tribe.  On  the 
expiry  of  the  term,  every  soldier  returned  to  the 
pursuits  and  duties  of  private  life  during  the  otiier 
eleven  mouths  of  the  year.  Whether  the  same 
individuals  were  always  enrolled  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  probability  is,  that  provided  the 
requisite  number  was  furnished,  no  stricter 
scrutiny  would  be  made.  The  rotation  system 
being  established,  each  division  knew  its  own 
month,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  commander 
under  whom  it  was  to  serve.  These  commanders 
are  styled  'the  chief  fathers'—?,  e.,  the  hereditary 
heads  of  tribes,  who,  like  chieftains  of  clans,  pos- 
sessed great  power  au-d  inlluenee. 
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2.  Jashotoeam  the  son  of  Zabdiel— (see  on  ch. 
xi.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8.)  Ilachmoni  was  his  father, 
Zabdiel  probably  one  of  his  ancestors;  or  these 
might  be  different  names  of  the  same  individual. 
In  the  rotation  of  the  military  courses  the  dignity 
of  precedence,  not  of  authority,  was  given  to  the 
hero.  4.  the  second  month  was  Dodai— or  Dodo. 
Here  the  text  seems  to  require  the  supplement  of 
"Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9).  7. 
Asahel.  This  officer  having  been  slain  at  the 
very  beginning  of  David's  reign,  his  name  was 
probably  given  to  this  division  in  honour  of  his 
memory,  and  his  sou  was  invested  with  the  com- 
mand. 11.  Sibbecal  the  Hushathite  ['33p  =  'Jinp] 
—  (see  ch.  xi.  29 ;  xx.  4  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  27;  also  xxi. 
18.)  "The  Hushathite"  ['riK-rin].  Whether  this 
epithet  indicates  the  family  or  the  nativity  of  the 
individual,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Hushah  (see 
on  ch.  iv.  4)  was  a  place  or  city,  and  the  family  of 
Sibbecai  is  declared  very  explicitly  to  have  been 
the  Zarhite  clan  of  Judah  (see  Num.  xxvi.  20). 
[Septuagint,  SojSoxat  o  Ohaa^l ;  while  in  2  Sam, 
xxiii.  27  this  version  calls  him  o  Ao-toS-eirr)?.] 

16-24.— Princes  of  the  Twelve  Tribes. 

16.  over  the  tribes  of  Israel:  the  ruler.  This 
is  a  list  of  the  hereditary  chiefs  or  rulers  of  tribes 
at  the  time  of  David's  numbering  the  people.  Gad 
and  Asher  are  not  included,  for  what  reason  is 
unknown.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  a  prince  [y.  17), 
as  well  as  the  other  tribes;  and  although  it  was 
ecclesiastically  subject  to  the  high  priest,  yet,  in 
all  civil  matters,  it  had  a  chief  or  head,  possessed 
of  the  same  authority  and  power  as  in  the  other 
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17  Maachah:   of  the  Levites;   "Hashabiab   the  son   of  Kemiiel:   of  the 

18  Aaronites;  Zadok:  of  Judah;  "Elihu,  o?2e  of  the  brethren  of  David :  of 

19  Issachar;  Omri  the  son  of  Michael:  of  Zebulun;  Ishmaiah  the  son  of 

20  Obadiah :  of  Naphtali ;  Jerimoth  the  son  of  Azriel :  of  the  children  of 
Ephraim  ;  Hoshea  the  son  of  Azaziah :  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  Joel 

21  the  son  of  Pedaiah :  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Gilead ;  Iddo  the  son 

22  of  Zechariah :  of  Benjamin ;  Jaasiel  the  son  of  Abner :  of  Dan  ;  Azareel  the 
son  of  Jeroham.     These  icere  the  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

23  But  David  took  not  the  number  of  them  from  twenty  years  old  and 
under;  because  ^the  Lord  had  said  he  would  increase  Israel  like  to  the 

24  stars  of  the  heavens.  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  began  to  number,  but  he 
finished  not,  because  -there  fell  wrath  for  it  against  Israel;  neither  ^was 
the  number  put  in  the  account  of  the  Chronicles  of  king  David. 

25  And  over  the  king's  treasures  icas  Azmaveth  the  son  of  Adiel:  and  over 
the  storehouses  in  the  fields,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  villages,  and  in  the 

26  castles,  2cas  Jehonathan  the  son  of  Uzziah:  and  over  them  that  did  the 
work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground  was  Ezri  the  son  of  Chelub : 

27  and  over  'the  vineyards  teas  Shimei  the  Ramathite:  ^  over  the  increase  of 

28  the  vineyards  for  the  wine  cellars  icas  Zabdi  the  Shiphmite:  and  over  the 
olive  trees  and  the  sycamore  trees  that  ivere  in  the  low  plains  was  Baal- 

29  hanan  the  Gederite:  and  over  the  cellars  of  oil  n-as  Joash:  and  over  the 
herds  that  fed  in  Sharon  loas  Shitrai  the  Sharonite:  and  over  the  herds 

30  that  ivere  in  the  valleys  was  Shaphat  the  son  of  Adlai:  over  the  camels 
also  ims  Obil  the  Ishmaelite:    and   over  the  asses  icas  Jehdeiah  the 

31  Meronothite:  and  over  the  flocks  ^t•as  Jaziz  the  Hagerite.  All  these  tf^re 
the  rulers  of  the  substance  which  teas  king  David's. 

32  Also  Jonathan,  David's  *  uncle,  was  a  counsellor,  a  wise  man,  and  a 

33  ^scribe:  and  Jehiel  the  ^son  of  Hachmoni  was  -with  the  king's  sons:  and 
^Ahithophel  icas  the  king's  counsellor:  and  ^Hushai  the  Archite  teas  the 

34  king's  companion  :  and  after  Ahithophel  teas  Jehoiada  the  son  of  Benaiah, 
and  Abiathar:  and  the  general  of  the  king's  army  was  Joab. 

28      AND  David  assembled  all  the  princes  of  Israel,  "  the  princes  of  the 
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tribes,  only  his  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to  the 
priests.  18.  Elihu— probably  the  same  as  Eliab  (1 
Sam.  xvi.  16)  [Septiiagint,  'EA.ia(a]. 

23.  But  David  took  not  the  numlier  .  .  .  from 
twenty  years  old  and  under.  The  meaning  is, 
that  the  census  which  David  ordered  did  not  ex- 
tend to  all  the  Israelites;  for  to  contemplate  such 
an  enumeration  would  have  been  to  attempt  an 
impossibility  (Gen.  xxviii.  14) ;  and,  besides,  would 
liave  been  a  daring  offence  to  God.  The  limitation 
to  a  certain  age  was  what  had  probably  quieted 
David's  conscience  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  mea- 
sure, while  its  expediency  was  strongly  pressed 
upon  his  mind  by  the  army  arrangements  he  had 
in  view.  24.  neither  was  the  number  put  in  the 
account  of  the  Chronicles  of  king  David— either 
because  the  undertaking  was  not  completed,  Levi 
and  Benjamin  not  having  been  numbered  (ch.  xxi. 
6),  or  the  full  details  in  the  hands  of  the  enumerat- 
ing officers  were  not  reported  to  David,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  registered  in  the  public  archives. 
"The  Chronicles"  were  the  daily  records  or 
annals  of  the  king's  reign.  No  notice  was  taken 
of  this  census  in  the  historical  register,  as,  from 
the  public  calamity  with  which  it  was  associated, 
it  would  have  stood  a  painful  record  of  the  Divine 
judgment  against  the  king  and  the  nation. 

25.  over  the  king's  treasures.  Those  treasures 
consisted  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  cedar- 
wood,  &c. ;  those  which  he  had  in  .Jerusalem,  as 
distinguished  from  others  without  the  city,  the 
storehouses  in  the  fields.  Grain  covered  over 
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with  layers  of  straw  is  frequently  preserved  in  the 
fields  under  little  earthen  mounds,  like  our  potato 
pits.  27.  the  vineyards.  These  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  vine-growing  districts  of  Judah,  and 
were  committed  to  two  men  of  that  quarter, 
wine  cellars — stores:  the  wine  is  deposited  iu 
jars  sunk  in  the  court  of  the  house.  28.  olive 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  sycamore  trees  ...  in  the  low  plains 
—i.  e.,  the  Shephelah,  the  rich  low-lying  ground 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  29.  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon— a  fertile 
plain  between  Csesarea  and  Joppa.  30  camels. 
These  were  probably  in  the  countries  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  hence  an  Ishmaelite  and  Nazarite 
were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them.  31.  rulers 
of  the  substance  which  was  king  David's.  How 
and  when  the  king  acquired  these  demesnes  and 
this  variety  of  property — whether  it  was  partly  by 
conquests,  or  partly  by  confiscation,  or  by  his  own 
active  cultivation  of  waste  lands — is  not  said.  It 
was  probably  in  all  these  ways.  The  management 
of  the  king's  private  possessions  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  like  his  public  aliairs,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  all  these  sources  mentioned 
must  have  been  very  large. 

33.  Hushai  the  Archite  was  the  king's  com- 
panion [Septuagint,  irpwTo^  <f>'iKoi\. 

CHAP.    XXVIII,   1-8.— David   exhorts   the 

PEOPt,E  TO  FEAR  GoD. 

1.  David  assembled  all  the  princes  of  Israel— 

i.  e,,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  leading 
men  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  enumerated  in  this 
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tribes,  ^and  tlie  captains  of  the  companies  that  ministered  to  the  king  by 
course,  and  the  captains  over  the  thousands,  and  captains  over  the  hun- 
dreds, and  "^the  stewards  over  all  the  substance  and  ^possession  of  the 
king,  ^  and  of  his  sons,  with  the  ^  officers,  and  with  the  '^  mighty  men, 
and  with  all  the  valiant  men,  unto  Jerusalem. 

2  Then  David  the  king  stood  up  upon  his  feet,  and  said.  Hear  me,  ^  my 
brethren,  and  my  people:  As  for'  me,^!  had  in  mine  heart  to  build  an 
house  of  rest  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lokd,  and  for  ^the  foot- 

3  stool  of  our  God,  and  had  made  ready  for  the  building:  but  God  said 
unto  me,  ''^Thou  shalt  not  build  an  house  for  my  name,  because  thou  hast 

4  been  a  man  of  war,  and  hast  shed  *  blood.  Howbeit  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  ^  chose  me  before  all  the  hou«e  of  my  father  to  be  king  over  Israel 
for  ever:  for  he  hath  chosen  -^Judah  to  be  the  ruler;  and  of  the  house  of 
Judah  ^the  house  of  my  father;  and  'among  the  sons  of  my  father  he 

5  liked  me  to  make  me  king  over  all  Israel:  and  ™of  all  my  sons,  (for  the 
Lord  hath  given  me  many  sons,)  "  he  hath  chosen  Solomon  my  son  to  sit 

6  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  over  Israel.  And  he  said 
unto  me,  "Solomon  thy  son,  he  shall  build  my  house  and  my  courts:  for  I 

7  have  chosen  him  to  be  my  son,  and  I  will  be  his  father.  Moreover  I  will 
establish  his  kingdom  for  ever,  ^^if  he  be  ^constant  to  do  my  command- 

8  ments  and  my  judgments,  as  at  this  day.  Now  therefore  in  the  sight  of 
all  Israel  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  audience  of  our  God, 
^keep  and  seek  for  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God;  that  ye 
may  possess  this  good  land,  and  leave  it  for  an  inheritance  for  your  chil- 
dren after  you  for  ever. 

9  And  thou,  Solomon  my  son,  '"know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and  serve 
him  with  *a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind;  for  Hhe  Lord 
searcheth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts:  '^if  thou  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  thee;  but  if  thou  for- 

10  sake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever.  Take  ^heed  now;  for  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  thee  to  build  an  house  for  the  sanctuary :  be  strong,  and 
do  it. 
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verse  according  to  their  respective  rank  or  degree 
of  authority,  princes  of  the  tribes  (ch.  xxvii. 
16-22).  Those  patriarchal  chiefs  are  mentioned 
first,  as  being  the  highest  in  rank— a  sort  of  heredi- 
tary noblesse,  tlie  captains  of  the  companies— 
the  twelve  generals  mentioned,  ch.  xxvii.  1-15. 
the  stewards,  &c.  (ch.  xxvii.  23-31).  the  officers 
^Hebrew,  eunuchs,  or  attendants  on  the  court  (1 
Sani.  viii.  15;  1  Ki.  xxii.  9;  2  Ki.  xxii.  18);  and 
besides  Joab,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
the  heroes  who  had  no  particular  office,  (ch.  xi. ;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.)  This  assembly,  a  very  mixed  and 
general  one,  as  ai^pearsfrom  the  parties  invited, was 
more  numerous  and  entirely  different  from  that 
mentioned,  ch.  xxiii.  2. 

2.  Hear  me,  my  brethren.  This  was  the  style 
of  address  becoming  a  constitutional  kiug  of  Israel 
(Deut.  xvii.  20;  1  Sam,  xxx.  23;  2  Sam.  v.  1).  I 
had  in  mine  heart— I  proposed  or  designed,  to 
build  an  house  of  rest- a  solid  and  permanent 
temple,  for  the  footstool  of  our  God.  (Jod  seated 
between  the  cherubim,  at  tlie  two  extremities  of 
the  ark,  might  be  said  to  be  enthroned  in  His 
glory,  and  the  coverlet  of  the  ark  to  be  His  foot- 
stool, and  bad  made  ready  for  the  building. 
The  immense  treasures  which  David  had  amassed, 
and  the  elaborate  preparations  he  had  made, 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  the  erection 
of  the  temple  of  which  he  presented  the  model  to 
Solomon.  3.  thou  hast  been  a  man  of  war,  and 
hast  shed  blood.  The  Church,  er  spiritual  state  of 
the  world,  of  which  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
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to  be  a  type,  would  be  presided  over  by  One  who 
was  to  be  pre-eminently  the  Prince  of  Peace,  aud 
therefore  would  be  represented  not  so  fitly  by 
David,  whose  mission  had  been  a  preparatory  one 
of  battle  and  conquest,  as  by  his  son,  who  should 
reign  in  uubrokeu  peace.  5.  he  hath  chosen 
Solomon.  The  S]iirit  of  David's  statement  is  this : 
— It  was  not  my  ambition,  my  valour,  or  my  merit, 
that  led  to  the  enthronement  of  myself  and  family ; 
it  was  the  grace  of  God  which  chose  the  tribe,  the 
family,  the  person — myself  in  the  first  instance, 
and  now  Solomon,  to  whom,  as  the  Lord's  anointed, 
you  are  all  bound  to  submit  (Gen.  xlix.  10).  Like 
that  of  Christ,  of  whom  he  was  a  type,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Solomon  to  the  kingdom,  above  all  his 
brethren,  was  frequently  pre-intimated  (ch.  xvii. 
12;  xxii.  9;  2  Sam.  vii.  12-14;  xii.  24,  25;  2  Ki.  i. 
13).  7.  I  will  establish  his  kingdom  ...  if  he  be 
constant.  The  same  condition  is  set  before  Solo- 
mon by  God,  1  Ki.  iii.  14 ;  ix.  4.  8.  Now  ...  in 
the  sight  of  all  Israel  .  .  .  keep,  &c.  This  solemn 
and  earnest  exhortation  to  those  present,  and  to 
all  Israel  through  their  representatives,  to  continue 
faithful  in  observing  the  divine  law,  as  essential 
to  their  national  prosperity  and  permanence,  is 
similar  to  that  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxx.  15-20. 

9-20.— He  encoukages  Solomoij  to  build  tue 
Temple. 

9.  And  thou,  Solomon  my  son.  The  royal 
speaker  now  turns  to  Solomon,  and  in  a  most 
impressive  manner  presses  upon  him  the  impor- 
tance of  sincere  and  practical  piety,    know  thou. 
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11  Then  David  gave  to  Solomon  his  son  the  '"pattern  of  the  ^' porch,  and 
of  the  houses  thereof,  and  of  the  treasuries  thereof,  and  of  the  upper 
chambers  thereof,  and  of  the  inner  parlours  thereof,  and  of  the  place  of 

12  the  mercyseat,  and  the  pattern  ^of  all  that  he  had  by  the  Spirit,  of  the 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  all  the  chambers  round  about,  of 
^the  treasuries  of  the  house  of  God,  and  of  the  treasuries  of  the  dedicated 
things:  also  for  the  courses  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  for  all  the 
work  of  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  all  the  vessels  of 
service  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  He  gave  of  gold  by  weight  for  things 
of  gold,  for  all  instruments  of  all  manner  of  service ;  silver  also  for  all 
instruments  of  silver  by  weight,  for  all  instruments  of  every  kind  of  ser- 
vice :  even  the  weight  for  the  candlesticks  of  gold,  and  for  their  lamps 
of  gold,  by  weight  for  every  candlestick,  and  for  the  lamps  thereof;  and 
for  the  candlesticks  of  silver  by  weight,  both  for  the  candlestick,  and  also 

16  for  the  lamps  thereof,  according  to  the  use  of  every  candlestick.  And 
by  weight  he  gave  gold  for  the  tables  of  "showbread,  for  every  table ;  and 

17  likeidse  silver  for  the  tables  of  silver:  also  pure  gold  for  the  flesh-hooks, 
and  the  bowls,  and  the  cups:  and  for  the  golden  basins  he  gave  gold  by 
weight  for  every  basin ;  and  likewise  silver  by  weight  for  every  basin  of 

18  silver:  and  for  the  altar  of  "incense  refined  gold  by  weight;  and  gold 
for  the  pattern  of  the  chariot  of  the  ^cherubim,  that  spread  out  their 

19  wings,  and  covered  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord.  All  this,  said 
David,  "^  the  Lord  made  me  understand  in  writing  by  his  hand  upon  me, 
even  all  the  works  of  tliis  pattern. 

And  David  said  to  Solomon  his  son.  Be  ^^  strong  and  of  good  courage 
and  do  it :  fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed ;  for  the  Lord  God,  even  my  God, 
tcill  be  with  thee ;  *"  he  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,  until  thou  hast 
finished  all  the  work  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  And, 
behold,  ■''the  courses  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  even  they  shall  be 
with  thee  for  all  the  service  of  the  house  of  God:  and  there  shall  be  with 
thee  for  all  manner  of  workmanship  ^ every  willing  skilful  man,  for  any 
manner  of  service ;  also  the  princes  and  all  the  people  icill  be  wholly  at 
thy  commandment. 
29  FURTHERMOIIE  David  the  king  said  unto  all  the  congregation, 
Solomon  my  son,  whom  alone  God  hath  chosen,  is  yet  young  "and  tender, 
and  the  work  is  great:  for  the  palace  is  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord 
2  God.  Now  I  have  prepared  with  all  my  might  for  the  house  of  my  God 
the  gold  for  things  to  be  made  of  gold,  and  the  silver  for  things  of  silver. 
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He  did  not  mean  bead  knowledge — for  Solomon 
possessed  that  already— but  that  experimental 
acquaintance  \vith  God  which  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  loving  and  serving  Him. 

11.  Then  David  g3.ve  to  Solomon  ,  .  ,  the 
pattern.  He  now  put  into  the  hands  of  his  son 
and  successor  the  plan  or  model  of  the  temple, 
with  the  elevations,  measurements,  apartments, 
and  chief  articles  of  furniture.  12.  the  pattern  of 
all  that  he  had  hy  the  Spirit— rather,  with  him  in 
si)irit;  i.e.,  was  floating  in  his  mind.  15.  the 
candlesticks  of  silver.  Solomon  made  them  all 
of  gold— in  this,  and  in  a  few  minor  jiarticulars, 
departing  from  the  letter  of  his  father's  instruc- 
tions, where  he  had  the  means  of  executing  them 
in  a  more  splendid  style.  There  was  only  one 
candlestick  and  one  table  in  the  tabernacle,  but 
ten  in  the  temple.  18.  the  chariot  of  the  cheru- 
bim. The  expanded  wings  of  the  cherubim  formed 
what  was  figuratively  styled  the  throne  of  God; 
and  as  they  were  emblematical  of  rapid  motion, 
the  throne  or  seat  was  spoken  of  as  a  chariot  (Ps. 
xviii.  10;  xcix.  1).  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  all 
these  directions  David  was  not  guided  by  his  own 
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taste,  but  solely  by  a  regard  to  the  express  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  will.  In  a  vision,  or  trance,  the 
whole  edifice,  with  its  appurtenances,  had  been 
placed  before  his  eyes  so  vividly  and  permanently 
that  he  had  been  able  to  take  a  sketcli  of  them  in 
the  models  delivered  to  Solomon. 

20.  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage.  The  ad- 
dress begun  V.  9  is  resumed  and  concluded  in  the 
same  strain.  21,  behold,  the  courses  of  the 
priests  and  the  Levites.  They  were  most  prob- 
ably represented  in  this  assembly,  though  they 
are  not  named,  also  the  princes  and  all  the 
people— i.e.,  as  well  the  skilful,  expert,  and  zeal- 
ous artizan,  as  the  workman  wdio  needs  to  be 
directed  in  all  his  labours. 

CHAP.  XXIX.  1-9.  —  D.wiD  CAtrsES  the 
Pkinces  and  People  to  offer  fok  the  House 
OF  God. 

1,  Solomon is  yet  young  and  tender.    His 

father  made  this  address  before  Solomon  was 
endowed  with  the  Diviue  gift  of  wisdom;  and 
David's  reference  to  his  son's  extreme  youth,  in 
connection  with  the  great  national  undertaking 
he  had  been  Divinely  appointed  to  execute,  was 
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and  the  brass  for  things  of  brass,  the  iron  for  things  of  iron,  and  wood  for 
thijigs  of  wood;  *onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering  stones,  and 
of  divers  colours,  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  and  marble  stones  in 
abundance.  Moreover,  because  I  have  "^set  my  affection  to  the  house  of 
my  God,  I  have  of  mine  ''own  proper  good,  of  gold  and  silver,  ichich  I 
have  given  to  the  house  of  my  God,  over  and  above  all  that  I  have 
prepared  for  the  holy  house,  even  three  thousand  talents  of  gold,  of  the 
gold  of  ^Ophir,  and  seven  thousand  talents  of  refined  silver,  to  overlay  the 
walls  of  the  houses  xoithal:  the  gold  for  things  of  gold,  and  the  silver  for 
things  of  silver,  and  for  all  manner  of  work  to  be  made  by  the  hands  of 
artificers.  And  who  the7i  is  willing  ^to  consecrate  his  service  this  day 
unto  the  Lord? 

Then  -^the  chief  of  the  fathers  and  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
the  captains  of  thousands  and  of  hundreds,  with  the  ^rulers  of  the  king's 
work,  offered  willingly,  and  gave  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  of 
gold  five  thousand  talents  and  ten  thousand  drams,  and  of  silver  ten 
thousand  talents,  and  of  brass  eighteen  thousand  talents,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  talents  of  iron.  And  they  with  whom  precious  stones  were 
found  gave  them  to  the  treasure  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  by  the  hand  of 
Jehiel  ''the  Gershonite.  Then  the  i^eople  rejoiced,  for  that  they  offered 
willingly,  because  with  perfect  heart  they  'offered  willingly  to  the  Lord: 
and  David  the  king  also  rejoiced  with  great  joy. 

Wherefore  David  blessed  the  Lord  before  all  the  congregation:  and 
David  said,  Blessed  ^be  thou,  Lord  God  of  Israel  our  father,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Thine,  ^'0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty:  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the 
earth  is  thine;  thine  is  the  kingdom,  0  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as 
head  above  all.  Both  ^riches  and  honour  come  of  thee,  and  thou  reignest 
over  all;  and  in  thine  hand  is  power  and  might;  and  in  thine  hand  it  is 

13  to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength  unto  all.     Now  therefore,  our  God, 

14  we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious  name.     But  who  am  I,  and  what 
is  my  people,  that  we  should  ^  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort  ? 
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to  apologize  to  this  assembly  of  the  estates,  or 
rather,  to  assign  the  reason  of  his  elaborate  pre- 
parations for  the  work.  3.  Moreover  ...  I  have 
of  mine  own  proper  good  [n'^;p].  Its  primary 
meaning  is  a  collection  of  valuables— snch  as  pre- 
cious metals  or  gems ;  and  so  here  "  proper  good  " 
is  explained  as  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  (cf. 
Eccl.  ii.  8).  In  addition  to  the  immense  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  treasure  which  David  had 
already  bequeathed  for  varions  uses  in  the  service 
of  the  temple,  he  now  made  an  additional  contri- 
bution destined  to  a  specific  purpose  — that  of 
overlaying  the  walls  of  the  house.  This  voluntary 
gift  was  from  the  private  fortune  of  tlie  royal 
donor,  and  had  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  gold  was  "  the  gold  of  Ophir,"  then  esteemed 
the  purest  and  finest  in  the  world  (Job  xxii.  24; 
xxviii.  16;  Isa.  xiii.  12).  The  amount  was  3,000 
talents  of  gold  and  7,000  talents  of  refined  silver. 
5.  who  then  is  willing  to  consecrate  his  service  ? 

[  T  niXl^lQ?] — to  fill  his  hand  ;  i.  e.,  make  an  offer- 
ing (Exod.'  xxxii.  29 ;  Lev.  viii.  33  ;  1  Ki.  xiii.  33). 
The  meaning  is,  that  whoever  would  contribute 
voluntarily,  as  he  had  done,  would  be  qft'ering  a 
free-will  offering  unto  the  Lord.  David,  in  asking 
free-will  offerings  for  the  temple,  imitated  the 
conduct  of  Moses  in  reference  to  the  tabernacle 
(Exod,  XXV.  1-8). 

6.  Then  the  chief  of  the  fathers— or  heads  of 
the  fathers  (ch.   xxiv.  31;  xxvii.  1).     princes  of 
the  tribes  (ch.  xxvii,  16-22).     the  rulers  of  the 
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king's  work— those  who  bad  charge  of  the  royal 
demesnes  and  other  possessions  (en.  xxvii.  25-31). 
offered  willingly.  Influenced  by  the  persuasive 
address  and  example  of  the  king,  they  acted  ac- 
cording to  their  several  abilities ;  and  their  united 
contributions  amounted  to  the  gross  sum — of  gold, 
5,000  talents  and  10,000  drams;  and  of  silver, 
10,000  talents,  besides  brass  and  iron.  7.  drams 
— rather,  claries,  a  Persian  coin,  with  which  the 
Jews,  from  the  time  of  the  captivity,  became 
familiar,  and  which  was  afterwards  extensively 
circulated  in  the  countries  of  Western  Asia.  It 
is  estimated  as  equal  in  value  to  25s.  of  British 
currency.  Of  brass  eighteen  thousand  talents, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  talents  of  iron.  In 
Scripture,  iron  is  always  referred  to  as  an  article 
of  comparatively  low  value,  and  of  greater  abun- 
dance and  cheaper  than  bronze  (iVapfer).  8.  And 
they  with  whom  precious  stones  were  found- 
rather,  '  whatever  was  found  along  with  it  of 
precious  stones  they  gave'  (Bertlieau).  These 
gifts  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Jehiel,  whose 
family  were  charged  with  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (ch.  xxvL  21). 

10-25. — His  Thanksgiving. 

10.  Wherefore  David  blessed  the  Lord.  This  is 
a  beautiful  thanksgiving  prayer.  Its  piety  is  dis- 
played in  the  fervour  of  devotional  feeling— in  the 
ascription  of  all  worldly  wealth  and  greatness  to 
God  as  the  giver,  in  tracing  the  general  readiness 
in  contributing  to  the  influence  of  His  grace,  in 
praying  for  the  continuance  of  this  happy  dis- 
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15  for  all  things  come  of  thee,  and  "of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee.  For 
"Ve  are  strangers  before  thee,  and  sojourners,  as  icere  all  our  fathers:  our 

16  "days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none  *  abiding.  0  Lord 
our  God,  all  this  store  that  we  have  prepared  to  build  thee  an  house  for 

17  thine  holy  name  cometh  of  thine  hand,  and  is  all  thine  own.  I  know  also, 
my  God,  that  thou  "triest  the  heart,  and  ^hast  pleasure  in  uprightness. 
As  for  me,  in  the  uprightness  of  mine  heart  I  have  willingly  offered  all 
these  things :  and  now  have  I  seen  with  joy  thy  people,  which  are  ^present 

18  here,  to  offer  willingly  unto  thee.  0  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
of  Israel,  our  fathers,  keep  this  for  ever  in  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts 

19  of  the  heart  of  thy  people,  and  ''prepare  their  heart  unto  thee:  and  ^give 
unto  Solomon  my  son  a  perfect  heart,  to  keep  thy  commandments,  thy 
testimonies,  and  thy  statutes,  and  to  do  all  these  things,  and  to  build  the 
palace, /or  the  which  "1  have  made  provision. 

20  And  David  said  to  all  the  congregation.  Now  bless  the  Lord  your  God. 
And  all  the  congregation  blessed  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and 

21  bowed  down  their  heads,  and  worshipped  the  Lord,  and  the  king.  And 
they  sacrificed  sacrifices  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  unto 
the  Lord,  on  the  morrow  after  that  day,  even  a  thousand  bullocks,  a 
thousand  rams,  and  a  thousand  lambs,  with  their  drink  offerings,  and 

22  sacrifices  in  abundance  for  all  Israel;  and  did  eat  and  drink  before  the 
Lord  on  that  day  with  great  gladness. 

And  they  made  Solomon  the  son  of  David  king  the  second  time,  and 
anointed  him  unto  the  Lord  to  be  the  chief  governor,  and  Zadok  to  be 
priest. 

23  Then  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Lord  as  king  instead  of  David 

24  his  father,  and  prospered;  and  all  Israel  obeyed  him.  And  all  the 
princes,  and  the  mighty  men,  and  all  the  sons  likewise  of  king  David, 

25  ''submitted  themselves  unto  Solomon  the  king.  And  the  Lord  magnified 
Solomon  exceedingly  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  and  bestowed  *upon  him 
such  ro5^al  majesty  as  had  not  been  on  any  king  before  him  in  Israel. 
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position  among  the  people,  and  in  solemnly  and 
earnestly  commending  the  young  king  and  his 
kingdom  to  the  care  and  blessing  of  God.  16.  all 
this  store  that  we  have  prepared.  We  shall  give 
in  this  table  only  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver ; 
and  taking  the  talent  of  gold  as  worth  £5,475  (the 
talent  being  125  lbs.  in  weight),  the  value  of  the 
gold  will  be  about  73s.  per  oz.  The  talent  of  silver 
is  given  at  £342,  3s.  9fZ.,  or  4?.  4hl.  per  oz.  The 
total  amount  of  the  contributions  will  bet- 


Sum  accumulated,  and  in  the  >  gold, 
public  treasury  (ch.  xxii.  41),    ( 


Contributed  by  David  from  his  \  gold, 
private  resources,  .        .        .    )  silver, 

Contributed  by  the  assembled  (^  gold, 
rulers, )  silver, 


£o47,.500,n()0 
silver,  342,187,500 
16.425,000 
2,395,312 
28,000,000 
3,421,875 


£930,929,687 


This  amount  so  far  exceeds  not  only  every  Oriental 
collection  on  record,  but  even  the  bounds  of  prob- 
ability, that  it  is  very  generally  allowed  that  either 
there  is  a  corruption  of  the  text  in  ch.  xxii.  14,  or 
that  the  reckoning  of  the  historian  was  by  the 
Babylonian,  which  was  only  a  half,  or  the  Syrian, 
which  was  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  Hebrew,  talent. 
This  would  bring  the  Scripture  account  more  into 
accordance  with  the  statements  of  Joseplms,  as 
well  as  within  the  range  of  credibility. 

20.  worshipped  the  Lord,  and  the  king.  Though 
the  external  attitude  might  be  the  same,  the  senti- 
ments of  which  it  was  expressive  were  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  cases— of  Divine  worship  in  the 
one,  of  civil  homage  in  the  other.  But  the 
latter  was  recognized  in  a  theocratic  kingdom  as 
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vicegerent  of  Jehovah.  21.  they  sacrificed.  He- 
catombs of  burnt  offerings  are  mentioned,  cf.  2 
Chr.  xxix.  32 ;  Ezra  vi.  17.  22.  And  did  eat  and 
drink  before  the  Lord— either  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ark,  or,  perhaps,  rather  in  a  reli- 
gious and  devout  spirit,  as  partaking  of  a  sacrifi- 
cial meal. 

made  Solomon .  .  .  king  the  second  time.  In 
reference  to  the  first  time,  jsiiich  was  done  jireci- 
pitately,  on  Adonijali's  conspiracy,  cf.  1  Ki.  i.  35. 
This  mention  of  a  second  anointing,  in  a  historical 
book  which  does  not  record  the  first,  and  the 
description  of  the  first,  in  another  historical  book 
which  does  not  contain  any  allusion  to  the  second, 
forms  an  undesigned  coincidence  which  furnishes 
a  strong. confirmation  of  its  truth,  anointed .  .  . 
Zadok.  This  statement  implies  that  his  appoint- 
ment met  the  popular  approval.  His  elevation 
as  sole  high  priest  was  on  the  disgrace  of  Abiathar, 
one  of  Adonijali's  accomplices. 

23.  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Lord.  As 
king  of  Israel,  he  was  the  Lord's  vicegerent. 
When  David  was  appointed  successor  to  Saul,  he 
was  employed  merely  as  Jehovah's  deputy  (2  Sam. 
V.  2).  His  commission  runs  in  the  style  of  that  of 
an  inferior  officer.  The  people  whom  he  was  to 
rule  were  not  David's;  they  were  still  God's. 
Even  when  the  throne  was  made  hereditary  in  the 
house  of  David,  Jehovah  exercised  his  right  of  elec- 
tion by  preferring  Solomon  to  all  his  brethren,  so 
that  when  Solomon  was  anointed  theocratic  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  justly  said  of  him,  that  he  'sat  on 
the  throne  of  the  Lord'  {Jamieso-a's  'Sacred  His- 
tory,' i.,  p.  314).    24.  submitted  themselves  [nnjnj 


David's  reign 
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and  death. 


26,      Thus  David  the  son  of  Jesse  reigned  over  all  Israel.     And  'the  time 

27  that  he  reigned  over  Israel  teas  forty  years;  "seven  years  reigned  he  in 

28  Hebron,  and  thirty  and  three  years  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem.  And  he 
*' died  in  a  good  old  age,  full  of  days,  riches,  and  honour:  and  Solomon 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead, 

29  Now  the  acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  beliold,  they  are  written 
in  the  ^book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 

SO  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer,  with  all  his  reign  and  his  might,  "'and 
the  times  that  went  over  him,  and  over  Israel,  and  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  countries. 


]5.  0.  1015. 

'  2  Sam.  5.  4. 
1  Ki.  2.  II, 

Ch.  3.  4. 

"  2  Sam.  5.  5. 

"  Gen.  15.  15, 
Gen.  25.  8. 
Kum.23.10, 
ch  23. 1. 

Job  5.  26. 

5  words,  or, 

history, 
w"  Dan.  2.  21. 


nnn]— put  their  hands  under  Solomon,  according 
to  the  custom  still  practised  in  the  East,  of  jiutting 
a  hand  under  tlie  king's  extended  hand,  and  kissing 
the  back  of  it  (2  Ki.  x.  15). 
26-30,— His  Eeign  and  Death. 
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26.  Thus  David  .  .  .  reigned— (see  1  Ki.  ii,  11.) 

29,  Samuel  tlie  seer  ,  .  ,  Nathan  the  prophet, 

and  .  .  ,  Gad  t^e  seer.    The  three  words,  Roeh, 

Nahi,  and  Chozeh,  are  here  brought  together  and 

apparently  contrasted  (see  on  1  Sam,  ix,  Dj. 
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ND  "  Solomon  the  son  of  David  was  strengthened  in  his  kingdom, 
and  *the  Lord  his  God  zeas  with  him,  and  "magnified  jiim  exceed- 
ingly. Then  Solomon  spake  unto  all  Israel,  to  the  "^  captains  of  thou- 
sands and  of  hundreds,  and  to  the  judges,  and  to  every  governor  in  all 
Israel,  the  chief  of  the  fathers.  So  Solomon,  and  all  the  congregation 
with  him,  went  to  the  high  place  that  was  at "  Gibeon;  for  there  was  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  of  God,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  had  made  in  the  wilderness.  But  -^the  ark  of  God  had  David 
brought  up  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  the  place  it-hick  David  had  prepared 
for  it:  for  he  had  pitched  a  tent  for  it  at  Jerusalem.  Moreover  ^the 
brasen  altar,  that ''  Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  had  made, 
^  he  put  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  ;  and  .Solomon  and  the  congre- 
gation sought  unto  it.  And  Solomon  went  up  thither  to  the  brasen  altar 
before  the  Lord,  which  teas  at  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
offered  ^  a  thousand  burnt  offerings  upon  it. 

In  ^  that  night  did  God  appear  unto  Solomon,  and  said  unto  him.  Ask 
what  I  shall  give  thee.  And  Solomon  said  unto  God,  Thou  hast  showed 
great  mercy  unto  David  my  father,  and  hast  made  me  ^"  to  reign  in  his 
stead.  Now,  0  Lord  God,  let  thy  promise  unto  David  my  father  be 
established:  'for  thou  hast  made  me  king  over  a  people  "like  the  dust  of 
the  earth  in  multitude.  Give  "'  me  now  wisdom  and  knowledge,  that  I 
may  "go  out  and  come  in  before  this  people:  for  who  can  judge  this  thy 
people,  that  is  so  great  ? 

And  °  God  said  to  Solomon,  Because  this  was  in  thine  heart,  and  thou 
hast  not  asked  riches,  wealth,  or  lionour,  nor  the  life  of  thine  enemies, 
neither  yet  hast  asked  long  life;  but  hast  asked  wisdom  and  knowledge 
for  thyself,  that  thou  mayest  judge  my  people,  over  whom  I  have  made 
thee  king:  wisdom  and  knowledge  is  ^granted  unto  thee;  and  I  will  give 
thee  riches,  and  wealth,  and  honour,  such  as  *none  of  the  kings  have 
had  that  have  been  before  thee,  neither  shall  there  any  after  thee  have 
the  like. 

Then  Solomon  came  from  his  journey  to  the  high  place  that  icas  at 
Gibeon  to  Jerusalem,  from  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
reigned  over  Israel. 
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CHAP.  1.  1-6.— Solemn  OrFERiNG  of  Solomon 
AT  Gibeon. 

2.  Then  Solomon  spake  unto  all  Israel— viz., 
the  heads,  or  leading  officers,  that  are  afterwards 
siiecified,  were  summoned  to  attend  their  sovereign 
iu  a  solemn  religious  procession.  The  date  of  this 
occurrence  was  the  second  year  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  the  high  place  at  Gibeon  was  chosen  for  the 
performance  of  the  sacred  rites,  from  the  taber- 
nacle and  all  the  ancient  furniture  connected 
■with  the  national  worship  being  deposited  there. 
Zadok  was  the  officiating  high  priest  (1  Chr.  xvi. 
39).  It  is  true  that  the  ark  had  been  removed, 
and  placed  in  a  new  tent  which  David  had  made 
for  it  at  Jerusalem;  but  tlie  brasen  altar,  "be- 
fore the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,"  on  which  the 
burnt  offerings  were  appointed  by  the  law  to  be 
made,  was  at  (iibeon  ;  and  although  David  had  been 
led  by  extraordinary  events  and  tokens  of  the 
Divine  presence  to  sacrifice  on  the  threshing-floor 
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of  Araiinah,  Solomon  considered  it  his  duty  to 
present  his  offerings  on  the  legally  appointed  spot 
"before  the  tabernacle,"  and  on  the  time-hon- 
oured altar  prepared  by  the  skill  of  Bezaleel  in 
tlie  wilderness  (Exod.  xxxviii.  1).  6.  offered  a 
thousand  burnt  offerings.  This  holocaust  he 
offered,  of  course,  by  the  hands  of  the  priests. 
The  magnitude  of  the  oblation  became  the  rank 
of  the  offerer  on  this  occasion  of  national  solemnity. 

7-13.— His  Choice  of  Wisdom  is  blessed  by 
God. 

7.  In  tliat  niglit  did  God  appear— (see  on  1  Ki. 
iii.  5.) 

H.  thou  hast  not  asked  riches,  wealth. 
[These  words  appear  to  be  synonymous,  yeb  they 
are  different  in  signification,  -\^p  denoting  riches 
generally,  and  d*D3:,  which  is  a  word  of  later 
Hebrew,  means  precious  stones,  valuables,  trea- 
sures, and  money  paid  in  tribute,] 
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And  'Solomon  gathered  chariots  and  horsemen :  and  he  had  a  thousand 
and  four  hundred  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  which  he  placed 
in  the  chariot  cities,  and  with  the  king  at  Jerusalem. 

And  *the  king  ^  made  silver  and  gold  at  Jerusalem  as  plenteous  as  stones, 
and  cedar  trees  made  he  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for 
abundance.  And  *  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen 
yarn :  the  king's  merchants  received  the  linen  yarn  at  a  price.  And  they 
fetched  up,  and  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  a  chariot  for  six  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  and  an  horse  for  an  hundred  and  fifty:  and  so  brought 
they  out  horses  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria, 
^  by  their  means. 

AND  Solomon  "determined  to  build  an  house  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  an  house  for  his  kingdom.  And  ''Solomon  told  out  three- 
score and  ten  thousand  men  to  bear  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  to 
hew  in  the  mountain,  and  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  to  oversee 
them. 
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14.— His  Strength  and  Wealth. 

14.  Solomon  gathered  chariots  and  horsemen. 

His  passion  for  horses  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  Israelitish  monarch  before  or  after  him.  His 
stud  comprised  1,400  chariots  and  12,000  horses. 
This  was  a  prohibited  indulgence,  whether  as  an 
instrument  of  luxury  or  power.  But  it  was  not 
merely  for  his  own  use  that  he  imported  the 
horses  of  Egypt.  Tlie  immense  equestrian  estab- 
lishment he  erected  was  not  for  show  merely,  but 
also  for  profit.  The  Egyptian  breed  of  horses  was 
highly  valued;  and  being  as  fine  as  Arabians,  but 
larger  and  more  powerful,  as  clearly  appears  from 
the  monuments,  the.v  were  well  fitted  for  being 
yoked  in  chariots.  These  were  light  but  compact 
and  solid  vehicles,  without  springs.  Prom  the 
price  stated  [v.  17)  as  given  for  a  chariot  and  a 
horse,  it  appears  that  the  chariot  cost  four  times 
the  value  of  a  horse.  Ahorse  brought  150  shekels, 
which,  estimating  the  shekel  at  2s.  Zd.  or  2s.  Gd., 
amount  to  £17,  2s.  or  £18,  15s.,  while  a  chariot 
brought  600  shekels — equal  to  £68,  9s.  or  £75;  and 
as  an  Egyptian  chariot  was  usually  drawn  by  two 
horses,  a  chariot  and  pair  would  cost  £112  sterling. 
As  the  Syrians,  who  were  fond  of  the  Egyptian 
breed  of  horses,  could  import  them  into  their  own 
country  only  through  Judea,  Solomon  early  per- 
ceived the  commercial  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  trade,  and  established  a  monopoly. 
His  factors  or  agents  purchased  them  in  the  mar- 
kets or  fairs  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  to  the 
"chariot  cities"— the  depots  and  stables  he  had 
erected  on  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  such  as 
Beth  -  marcaboth,  'the  house  of  chariots,'  and 
Hazor-susah,  'the  village  of  horses'  (Josh.  xix.  5; 
1  Ki.  X.  28). 

15.  the  king  made  silver  and  gold  at  Jeru- 
salem as  plenteous  as  stones  —  in  addition  to 
the  large  amount  of  treasure  collected  and  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  father  David.  The  great 
source  of  Solomon's  immense  wealth  undoubtedly 
lay  in  his  trading  speculations.  For,  as  a  mon- 
arch, he  possessed  advantages  and  enjoyed  facili- 
ties for  entering  into  trade,  infinitely  superior  to 
any  of  his  subjects.  His  vessels  traded  to  distant 
shores,  and  returned  laden  with  the  gold  and  the 
treasures  of  every  laud.  The  multiplication  of 
gold  and  silver  was  prohibited  to  the  theocratic 
king  as  well  as  that  of  horses  (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17). 
16.  and  linen  yarn  [N.ipa]— a  collection,  a  gather- 
ing; nowhere  is  it  used  to  signify  "linen  yarn." 
the  king's  merchants  received  the  linen  yarn  at 
a  price.  It  is  strange  to  find  these  words  in  the 
midst  of  a  context  which  is  occupied  before  and 
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after  with  describing  the  importation,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  horses  and  chariots  from  Egypt.  The 
insertion  of  a  clause  so  unconnected  might  create 
a  suspicion  that  the  text  in  this  passage  has  been 
dislocated,  did  not  the  words  admit  of  another 
interpretation  more  in  accordance  with  the  tenor 
of  the  narrative.  [Taking  the  word  Nip??  as  it 
stands  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  Gesenlus,  fol- 
lowed hy  Keil,  gives  this  meaning  to  the  clause: 
'And  a  company  (or  caravan)  of  the  king's  mer- 
chants (traders)  brought  a  troop  or  string  of  horses 
from  Egypt  at  a  price. '  The  Vulgate,  taking  r\-,p  as 
a  proper  name,  has,  '  and  horses  were  brought  to 
Solomon  from  Koa'  (a  place  unknown).  Thenius, 
in  his  'Commentary,'  suggests  a  translation  differ- 
ent from  both  of  the  preceding,  and  founded  upon 
that  of  the  Septuagint.  The  text  of  that  version 
(cf.  1  Ki.  X.  28)  stands  thus : — kuI  h  e'^oho's  'EaKM/ithv 
Tcoi/  iTTiriMv  KOI  ej  AiyvirTov  kul  Lk  OeKove  e^uTTopot 
Tov  fiaartXeu)'!,  Kai  eXd/xPavov  Ik  QsKove  ev  dWay- 
HUTi.  How  or  whence  did  the  LXX.  obtain  the 
reading,  ix:  Qeicovht  7'/ieHiMs  conjectures  that  the 
Hebrew  manuscript  from  which  they  translated 
had  nipnp,  and  that  they  considered  the  clause  in 
question  to  signify  that  the  king's  trading  agents 
brought  horses  in  bands  from  Tekoa,  having 
bought  them  at  a  price.  The  ancient  route  by 
which  animals  from  the  horse  markets  of  Egypt 
were  brought  into  Palestine  was  through  Beer- 
sheba  and  by  Tekoa.  To  the  latter  place,  as  an 
established  depot,  they  were  brought  by  the 
Egyptian  jockeys,  and  there  transferred  to  the 
care  of  Solomon's  factors.  Great  weight  must,  in 
this  instance,  be  attached  to  the  views  of  the 
LXX.,  who,  in  rendering  this  passage,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  influenced  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  extensive  traffic  was  carried 
on.]  17.  brought  ...  for  all  the  kings  of  the 
Hittites.  A  branch  of  this  powerful  tribe,  when 
expelled  from  Palestine,  had  settled  north  of 
Lebanon,  where  they  acquired  large  possessions 
contiguous  to  the  Syrians. 

CHAP.  IL  1,  2.— Solomon's  Labourers  for 
Building  the  Temple. 

1.  Solomon  determined  to  build.  The  temple 
is  the  grand  subject  of  this  narrative,  while  the 
palace— here  and  in  other  i^arts  of  this  book— is 
only  incidentally  noticed.  The  duty  of  building 
the  temple  was  reserved  for  Solomon  before  his 
birth.  As  soon  as  he  became  king  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  work,  and  the  historian,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  give  an  account  of  the  edifice,  begins 
with  relating  the  preliminary  arrangements. 
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Manasseh,  with  all  manner  of  instruments  of  war  for  the  battle,  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

All  these  men  of  war,  that  could  keep  rank,  came  with  a  perfect  heart 
to  Hebron,  to  make  David  king  over  all  Israel:  and  all  the  rest  also  of 
Israel  were  of  one  heart  to  make  David  king.  And  there  they  were  with 
David  three  days,  eating  and  drinking :  for  their  brethren  had  prepared 
for  them.  Moreover  they  that  were  nigh  them,  even  unto  Issachar  and 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  brought  bread  on  asses,  and  on  canaels,  and  on 
mules,  and  on  oxen,  and  ^^meat,  meal,  cakes  of  figs,  and  bunches  of 
raisins,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  oxen,  and  sheep  abundantly;  for  there  was 
joy  in  Israel. 

AND  David  "consulted  with  the  captains  of  thousands  and  hundreds, 
and  with  every  leader.  And.  David  said  unto  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  If  it  seem  good  unto  you,  and  that  it  be  of  the  Lord  our  God,  ^iet 
us  send  abroad  unto  our  brethren  every  where,  that  are  ^left  in  all  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  with  them  also  to  the  priests  and  Levites  which  are  ^in 
their  cities  and  suburbs,  that  they  may  gather  themselves  unto  us:  and 
let  us  ^bring  again  the  ark  of  our  God  to  us:  '^for  we  enquired  not  at  it 
in  the  days  of  Saul.  And  all  the  congregation  said  that  they  would  do 
so:  for  the  thing  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  alf  the  people.. 
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Jordan  ...  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  wliole  list,  it  appears 
that  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  over  whom  Ish- 
bosheth  reigned,  sent  the  largest  niimbei'S  of 
deputies.     The  relative  numbers  stand  thus : — 

Ephraim, 20,800  soldiers. 

Manasseh  (one  half-ti-ibe), 18,0:  0  „ 

Zebulun, 50,000  „ 

Asher, 40,000  „. 

Naphtali, 37.000 

Danites 28,600  „ 

Keubenites,  Gadites,  and  Manasseh 

(other  half-tribe), 120,000  , 

38.  all  the  rest  also  of  Israel  were  of  one  heart 
to  make  David  king— «.  e.,  entertaiuedatinanimous 
desire  for  his  elevation.  39.  there  they  were 
with  David  three  days,  eating  and  drinking. 
According  to  the  statements  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  the  number  of  armed  warriors 
assenibled  in  Hebron  on  this  occasion  amounted 
to  300,000.  Supplies  of  provisions  were  abun- 
dantly furnished,  not  only  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  but  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country  ;  for  all  wished  the  festivities  to  be  on  a 
scale  of  liberality  and  magnificence  suitable 
to  the  auspicious  occasion.  40.  Moreover  they 
that  were  nigh  them  .  .  .  brought  bread  [on';;:. 
The  original  reading  most  probably  was  Dn7,  to 
them;  so  Septuagiut,  €<t>epov  avroii].  Dropping 
and,  which  our  translators  have  put  in  italics, 
the  verse  will  stand  thus:  'They  brought  on 
asses,  and  on  camels,  and  on  mules,  and  on  oxen, 
meat,  meal,  &c.' 

CHAP.  XIII.  1-8.— David  fetches  the  Ark 
FROM  Kirjath-jearim. 

1.  David  consulted  with  the  captains  of 
thousands  and  hundreds,  &c.  Gratitude  for  the 
high  and  splendid  dignity  to  which  he  had  been 
elevated  would  naturally,  at  this  period,  imparb 
a  fresh  animation  and  impulse  to  the  habitually 
fervent  piety  of  David;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  animated  by  other  motives :  he  fully  under- 
stood his  ijosition  as  ruler  under  the  theocracy, 
and,  on  entering  on  his  duties,  was  resolved  to 
fulfil  his  mission  as  a  constitutional  king  of  Israel. 
Accordingly,  his  first  act  as  a  sovereign  related  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  ark  being  then 
the  grand  instrument  and  ornament  of  it,  he  takes- 
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the  opportunity  of  the  official  representatives  of 
the  nation  being  with  him,  to  consult  them  about 
the  propriety  of  establishing  it  in  a  more  public 
and  accessible  locality.  The  assembly  at  which 
he  spoke  of  this  consisted  of  the  [d'"!^]  princes  of 
thousands  and  hundreds  (2  Sam.  vi.  1 ;  cf.  Exod. 
xviii.  25).  During  the  reign  of  the  late  king  the 
ark  had  been  left  in  culpable  neglect,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  people  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  careless  about  the  ordinances  of 
Divine  worship,  or  had  contented  themselves  with 
offering  sacrifices  at  Gibeon,  without  any  thought 
of  the  ark,  though  it  was  the  chief  and  most  vital 
part  of  the  tabernacle.  The  duty  and  advantages 
of  this  religious  movement  suggested  by  the  king 
were  apparent,  and  the  proposal  met  with  universal 
approval.  2.  David  said  unto  all  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  [^^jp^  ^^\^]—i.  e.,  those  who  were 
thus  convoked;  the  deliberative  assembly.  If  it 
seem  good  unto  you,  and  that  it  be  of  the  Lord — 
i.e.,  I  shall  conclude  that  this- favourite  measure  of 
mine  is  agreeable  to  the  miud  of  God,  if  it  receive 
your  hearty  concurrence,  let  us  send  abroad  unto 
our  brethren  every  where.  He  wished  to  make  it 
known  throughout  the  country,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  and 
that  preparations  might  be  made  on  a  scale  and  of 
a  kind  suitable  to  the  inauguration  of  the  august 
ceremonial,  priests  and  Levites  ...  in  their  cities 
and  suburbs— (see  on  Num.xxxv.)  The  original 
terms,  "let  us- send,"  imply  immediate  execution. 
3.  let  us  bring  again  the  ark  of  our  God  to  us :  for 
we  enquired  not  at  it  in  the  days  of  Saul.  This 
neglect,  so  unwonted  in  those  early  times,  is 
spoken  of  as  an  unhappy  sign  of  the  religious 
degeneracy  produced  by  the  influence  and  example 
of  the  late  king.  [But  injani  may  denote,  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  'we  did  not  seek 
it  in  order  to  provide  a  proper  place  for  it ;'  and 
so  the  Septuagiut  renders  it,  on  ovk  eJiiTtjo-oi/ 
auTjji/,  because  they  sought  it  not.]  Doubtless  the 
publication  of  the  royal  edict  would  have  been 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  an  early  day  for 
the  contemplated  solemnity,  had  it  not  been 
retarded  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  the  Philistines, 
who  were  twice  repulsed  with  great  loss  (2  Sam. 
v.  17),  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  tra,ns- 
ference  of  the  seat  of  government  to  that  city. 
2l 
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5  So  '^David  gathered  all  Israel  together,  from  'Shihor  of  Egypt  even 
unto  the  entering  of  Hamath,  to  bring  the  ark  of  God  from  ■'Kirjath- 

6  jearim.  And  David  went  up,  and  all  Israel,  to  Baalah,  ^that  is,  to 
Kirjath-jearim,  which  helonqed  to  Judah,  to  bring  up  thence  the  ark  of 
God  the  Lord,  ''that  dwelleth  beticeen  the  cherubim,  whose  name  is  called 

7  on  it.     And  they  *  carried  the  ark  of  God  *  in  a  new  cart  out  of  the  house 

8  of  Abinadab:  and  Uzza  and  Ahio  drave  the  cart.  And  •'David  and  all 
Israel  played  before  God  with  all  their  might,  and  with  ^singing,  and  with 
harps,  and  with  psalteries,  and  with  timbrels,  and  with  cymbals,  and  with 

9  trumpets.     And  when  they  came  unto  the  threshing-floor  of  ^'Chidon, 

10  Uzza  put  forth  his  hand  to  hold  the  ark;  for  the  oxen  ^'stumbled.  And 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Uzza,  and  he  smote  him, 
'because  he  put  his  hand  to  the  ark:  and  .there  he  died  "'before  God. 

1 1  And  David  was  displeased,  because  the  Lord  had  made  a  breach  upon 

12  Uzza:  wherefore  that  place  is  called  ^Perez-uzza  to  this  day.  And  David 
was  afraid  of  God  that  day,  saying.  How  shall  I  bring  the  ark  of  God 

13  home  to  me?  So  David  ^brought  not  the  ark  home  to  himself  to  the  city 
of  David,  but  carried  it  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite. 

And  "the  ark  of  God  remained  with  the  family  of  Obed-edom  in  his 
house  three  months.  And  the  Lord  blessed  °the  house  of  Obed-edom, 
and  all  that  he  had. 

NOW  "Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  messengers  to  David,  and  timber  of 
cedars,  with  masons  and  carpenters,  to  build  him  an  house.  And  David 
perceived  that  the  Lord  had  confirmed  him  king  over  Israel ;  for  his 
kingdom  was  lifted  up  on  high,  because  of  his  people  Israel. 

And  David  took  ^more  wives  at  Jerusalem :  and  David  begat  more 
sons  and  daughters.  Now  Hhese  are  the  names  of  his  children  which 
he  had  in  Jerusalem;  Shammua,  and  Shobab,  Nathan,  and  Solomon, 
and  Ibhar,  and  Elishua,  and  Elpalet,  and_  Nogah,  and  Nej)heg,  and 
Japhia,  and  Elishama,  and  ^Beeliada,  and  Eliphalet. 

8  And  when  the  Philistines  heard  that  David  ''was  anointed  Icing  over 
all  Israel,  all  the  Philistines  went  up  to  seek  David :  and  David  heard  of 

9  it,  and  went  out  against  them.     And  the  Philistines  came  and  spread 
10  themselves  in  the  valley  of  ^Rephaim.     And  David  enquired  of  God, 

saying.  Shall  I  go  up  against  the  Philistines?  and  wilt  thou  deliver 
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Fiodiug,  however,  soon  after,  peace  restored  and 
his  throne  established,  he  resumed  his  preparations 
for  removing  the  ark  to  the  metropolis. 

5.  from  Shilior  of  Egypt  (Josh.  xv.  4,  47 ;  Num. 
xxxiv.  5;  1  Ki.  viii.  65;  2  Ki.  xxiv.  7;  2  Chr.  vii. 
8)— Wady  el-Arish.  This  is  taken  by  many  writers 
for  the  Nile;  but  the  Septuagint  has  diro  bpioiv 
AiyuTTTou;  and  the  Syriac,  'from  the  river  of 
Egypt.'  A  small  brook. flowing  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  modern  el-Arish,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Palestine,  unto  the  enter- 
ing of  Hamath.  The  defile  between  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Syria  and  the  extreme  limit  of  Palestine 
on  the  north.  6.  David  went  up  ...  to  Baalah 
(see  on  2  Sam.  vi.  1-11)— for  Baalah  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  Vulgate  has  Collis  Cariatharim.  whoss 
name  is  called  on  it — rather,  '  who  is  worshipped 
there'  (see  on  2  Sam.  vi.  2). 

CHAP.  XLV.  1-2.— Hiram's  Kindness  to  David 
— David's  Felicity. 

1.  Now  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  The  alliance  with 
this  neighbouring  king,  and  the  important  advan- 
tages derived  from  it,  were  amongst  the  most 
fortunate  circumstances  in  David's  reign.  The 
providence  of  God  appeared  concurrent  with  His 
promise,  in  smoothing  the  early  course  of  his 
reign.  Having  conquered  the  Jebusites,  and 
made  Sion  the  rpyal  residence,  he  had  now,  along 
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with  internal  prosperity,  established  an  advan- 
tageous treaty  with  a  neighbouring  prince;  and 
hence,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  mention 
of  this  friendly  league,  it  is  said,  "  David  per- 
ceived that  the  Lord  had  confirmed  him  king 
over  Israel."  2.  his  kingdom  was  lifted  up  on 
high,  because  of  his  people  Israel.  This  is  an 
important  truth,  that  -sovereigns  are  invested 
with  royal  honour  and  authority,  not  for  their 
own  sakes  so  much  as  for  that  of  their  people. 
But  while  it  is  true  of  all. kings,  it  was  especially 
applicable  to  the  monarclis  of  Israel,  and  even 
David  was  made  to  know  that  all  his  glory  and 
greatness  were  given  only  to  fit  him,  as  the 
minister  of  God,  to  execute  the  Divine  purposes 
towards  the  chosen  people. 

3-7.— HiS  Wives. 

3.  David  took  more  wives  at  Jerusalem— (see  on 
2  Sam.  iii.  5.)  His  concubines  are  mentioned,  ch. 
iii.  9;  where  also  is  given  a  list  of  his  children 
{vv.  5-8),  and  those  born  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v. 
14-16).  In  that,  however,  the  names  of  Eliphalet 
and  Nogah  do  not  occur,  and  Beeliada  appears  to 
be  the-same  as  Eliada. 

8-17.— His  Victories  over  the  Philistines. 

8.  all  the  Philistines  went  up  to  seek  David. 
In  the  hope  of  accomplishing  his  ruin  (for  so  the 
phrase  ia  used,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  15;  xxiv.  2,  3),  before 
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them  into  mine  hand?  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  up;  for  I  will 
deliver  them  into  thine  hand.  So  they  came  up  to  Baal-perazim ;  and 
David  smote  them  there.  Then  David  said,  God  hath  broken  in  upon 
mine  enemies  by  mine  hand  like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters:  therefore 
12  they  called  the  name  of  that  place  *  Baal-perazim.  And  when  they  had 
left  their  gods  there,  David  gave  a  commandment,  and  they  were  burned 
with  fire. 

And  ''the  Philistines  yet  again  spread  themselves  abroad  in  the  valley. 
Therefore  David  enquired  again  of  God;  and  God  said  unto  him,  Go  not 
up  after  them  ;  turn  away  from  them,  *and  come  upon  them  over  against 
15  the  mulberry  trees.  And  it  shall  be,  when  thou  shalt  hear  a  sound  of 
going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees,  that  then  thou  shalt  go  out  to 
battle :  for  God  is  gone  forth  before  thee,  to  smite  the  host  of  the  Philis- 
tines. David  therefore  did  as  God  commanded  him :  and  they  smote  the 
host  of  the  Philistines  from  -^Gibeon  even  to  Gazer. 

And  ''the  fame  of  David  went  out  into  all  lands;  and  the  Lord 
''brought  the  fear  of  him  upon  all  nations. 

AND  David  made  him  houses  in  the  city  of  David,  and  prepared  °a 
place  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  pitched  for  it  a  tent.  Then  David  said, 
^  None  ought  to  carry  the  *ark  of  God  but  the  Levites:  for  them  hath 
the  Lord  chosen  to  carry  the  ark  of  God,  and  to  minister  unto  him  for 
ever. 

And  David  "gathered  all  Israel  together  to  Jerusalem,  to  bring  up  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  unto  his  place  which  he  had  prepared  for  it.     And 
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his  tLrone  was  consolidated.  Their  hostility  arose, 
both  from  a  belief  tliat  his  patriotism  would  lead 
him,  ere  long,  to  wipe  out  the  national  dishonour 
at  Gilboa ;  and  by  fear,  that  in  any  invasion  of 
tbeir  country,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
w-eak  points  would  give  him  superior  advantages. 
They  resolved,  therefore,  to  surprise  and  crush 
him  ere  he  was  fairly  seated  on  his  throne.  11. 
they  came  up  to  Baal-perazim ;  and  David  smote 
them  there.  In  an  engagement  fought  at  mount 
Perazim  (Isa.  xxviii.  21),  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim, 
a  few  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  the  Philistines 
were  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  12.  when  they 
had  left  their  gods— (see  on  2  Sam.  v.  21.) 

13.  the  Philistines  yet  again  spread  themselves. 
They  renewed  the  campaign  the  next  season, 
taking  the  same  route.  David,  according  to 
Divine  directions,  did  not  confront  them.  14. 
Go  not  up  after  them.  The  text  in  2  Sam.  v.  23 
more  correctly  has,  "Go  not  up."  turn  away 
from  them— 2.  e.,  by  stealing  round  a  Bacagrove, 
come  upon  their  rear,  for  God  is  gone  forth 
before  thee.  'The  sound  of  the  going  in  the 
tops  of  the  mulberry-trees' — i.  e.,  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves  by  a  strong  breeze  suddenly  rising — was 
the  sign  by  which  David  was  divinely  apprised 
of  the  precise  moment  for  the  attack.  The  im- 
petuosity of  his  onset  was  like  the  gush  of  a  pent- 
up  torrent,  which  sweeps  away  all  in  its  course ; 
and  in  allusion  to  this  incident  the  place  got  its 
name.  16.  from  Gibeon  ...  to  Gazer— Geba  or 
Oiljea  (2  Sam.  v.  25),  now  Jib'a,  in  the  province 
of  Judah.  The  line  from  this  to  Gazer  was  inter- 
sected by  the  roads  which  led  from  Judah  to  the 
cities  of  the  Philistines ;  and  to  recover  possession 
of  it,  therefore,  as  was  effected  by  this  decisive 
battle,  was  equivalent  to  setting  free  the  whole 
mountains  of  Judah  as  far  as  their  most  westerly 
slope  (Bertheau). 

17.  And  the  fame  of  David  went  out  into  all 
lands  [niinNn"''33,  into  all  the  lands],  and  the 
Lord  brought  the  fear  of  him  upon  all  nations 
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[n_",iin~^3~737,  upon  all  the  nations,  i.  e.,  around. 
So  the  Septuagint,  ev  iraari  Trj  yfi^  eirl  travra  to. 
£■3-1/7?.  1 

CHAP.  XV.  1-24.— David  brings  tee  Ark 
FROM  Obed-edom. 

1.  David  made  him  houses  in  the  city  of  David. 
Through  the  liberality  of  his  Tyrian  ally  (ch.  xiv. 
1),  David  was  enabled  to  erect  not  only  a  palace 
for  himself,  but  to  furnish  suitable  accommodation 
for  his  numerous  family.  Where  polygamy  pre- 
vails, each  wife  has  a  separate  house,  or  suite  of 
apartments,  for  herself  and  children,  prepared  a 
place  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  pitched  for  it  a 
tent — i.  e.,  made  an  entirely  new  one  upon  the 
model  of  the  former,  the  old  tabernacle,  which 
Moses  had  constructed  in  the  wilderness,  and 
which  had  hitherto  served  the  purpose  of  a  sacred 
covering,  being  to  be  left  at  Gibeon,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  part  with  such  a  venerable  relic,  or  of  there 
being  no  use  for  it  in  Jerusalem,  where  a  more 
solid  and  sumptuous  edifice  was  contemplated. 
If  it  appear  surprising  that  David  "made  him 
houses  "  before  he  prepared  this  new  tabernacle, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  had  received 
no  divine  intimation  respecting  such  a  work.  2. 
Then  David  said.  After  the  lapse  of  three  months 
(ch.  xiii.  14)  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  ark 
to  Jerusalem  was  resumed.  Time  and  reflection 
had  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  painful 
catastrophe  that  marred  the  first  attempt,  and  in 
preparing  for  the  solemn  procession  that  was  now 
to  usher  the  sacred  symbol  into  its  resting-place, 
David  took  special  care  that  the  carriage  should 
be  regulated  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law  (Num. 
iv.  5,  15 ;  vii.  9 ;  x.  17).  The  rule  was  explicit  and 
absolute  that  the  Kohathite  Levites  were  to  bear 
it  upon  their  shoulders;  and  yet  David  had 
strangely  overlooked  this  when  he  ordered  the 
ark  to  be  put  upon  a  cart  (ch.  xiii.  7). 

3.  David  gathered  all  Israel  together.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  this  M'as  done  on  one  of  the 
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5  David  assembled  the  children  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites :  of  the  sons  of 
'^Kohath;  Uriel  the  chief,  and  his  ^brethren  an  hundred  and  twenty: 

6  of  the  sons  of  Merari ;  Asaiah  the  chief,  and  his  brethren  two  hundred 

7  and  twenty :  of  the  sons  of  Gershora ;  Joel  the  chief,  and  his  brethren  an 

8  hundred  and  thirty:  of  the  sons  of  ^Elizaphan;  Shemaiah  the  chief,  and 

9  his  brethren  two  hundred :  of  the  sons  of  -^Hebron ;  Eliel  the  chief,  and 

10  his  brethren  fourscore:  of  the  sons  of  Uzziel;  Amminadab  the  chief,  and 
his  brethren  an  hundred  and  twelve. 

11  And  David  called  for  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  and  for  the 
Levites,  for  Uriel,  Asaiah,  and  Joel,  Shemaiah,  and  Eliel,  and  Ammin- 

12  adab,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites : 
^sanctify  yourselves,  both  ye  and  your  brethren,  that  ye  may  bring  up  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  unto  the  place  that  I  have  prepared  for  it. 
For  ''because  ye  did  it  not  at  the  first,  the  *Lord  our  God  made  a  breach 
upon  us,  for  that  we  sought  him  not  after  the  due  order. 

So  the  priests  and  the  Levites  sanctified  themselves  to  bring  up  the 
ark  of  the  LoRi>  God  of  Israel.  And  the  children  of  the  Levites  bare 
the  ark  of  God  upon  their  shoulders  with  the  staves  thereon,  as -^  Moses 
commanded  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

And  David  spake  to  the  chief  of  the  Levites  to  appoint  their  brethren 
to  be  the  singers  with  ^'instruments  of  music,  psalteries  and  harps  and 

17  cymbals,  sounding,  by  lifting  up  the  voice  with  joy.  So  the  Levites 
appointed  'Heman  the  son  of  Joel;  and  of  his  brethren,  "^ Asaph  the  son 
of  Berechiah;  and  of  the  sons  of  Merari  their  brethren,  "Ethan  the  son 

18  of  Kushaiah;  and  with  them  tlieir  brethren  of  the  second  degree,  Zecha- 
riah,  Ben,  and  Jaaziel,  and  Shemiramoth,  and  Jehiel,  and  tjnni,  Eliab, 
and  Benaiah,  and  Maaseiah,  and  Mattithiah,  and  Elipheleh,  and  Mik- 

19  neiah,  and  Obed-edom,  and  Jeiel,  the  porters.     So  the  singers,  Heman, 

20  Asaph,  and  Ethan,  were  appointed  to  sound  with  cymbals  of  brass;  and 
Zechariah,  and  ^  Aziel,  and  Shemiramoth,  and  Jehiel,  and  Unni,  and 

21  Eliab,  and  Maaseiah,  and  Benaiah,  with  psalteries  on  *Alamoth;  and 
Mattithiah,  and  Elipheleh,  and  Mikneiah,  and  Obed-edom,  and  Jeiel, 
and  Azaziah,  with  harps  ^on  the  Sheminith  to  excel. 

22  And  Chenaniah,  chief  of  the  Levites,  '^  ii-as  for  ''song:  he  instructed 
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three  great  festivals ;  but  at  whatever  time  the 
ceremonial  took  place,  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  summon  a  general  convocation  of  the  people, 
many  of  whom,  from  the  long-continued  disorders 
of  the  kingdom,  might  have  had  little  or  no  oppoi-- 
tunity  of  knowing  anything  of  the  ark  which  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  in  obscurity  and 
neglect.  4.  David  assembled  the  children  of 
Aaron,  and  the  Levites.  The  children  of  Aaron 
were  the  two  priests  (v.  11),  Zadok  and  Abiathar, 
heads  of  the  two  priestly  houses  of  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar,  and  colleagues  in  the  high  priesthood  (2 
Sam.  XX.  25).  The  Levites  were  the  chiefs  of  tbeir 
father's  house  [v.  12),  four  belonging  to  the  Ko- 
hathite  branch,  on  whose  shoulders  the  ark  was  to 
be  borne — viz.,  Uriel,  Shemaiah,  descended  from 
Elizaphan  or  Elzaphan  (E.x;od.  vi.  22),  Hebron 
(E.xod.  vi.  18;  ch.  vi.  2),  and  Amminadab,  from 
Uzziel  (Exod.  vi.  22). 

12.  sanctify  yourselves.  This  special  sanctifica- 
tion,  which  was  required  on  all  grave  and  impor- 
tant occasions,  consisted  in  observing  the  strictest 
abstinence,  as  well  as  cleanliness,  both  in  person 
and  dress  (see  on  Gen.  xxxv.  2;  Exod.  xix.  10,  15), 
and  iu  the  neglect  of  these  rules  uo  step  could  have 
been  taken  (2  Chr.  xxx.  3). 

16.  David  spake  ....  appoint  ....  singers 
with  instruments.  These  eminent  Levites  were 
instructed  to  train  the  musicians  and  singers 
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who  were  uuder  them  for  the  solemn  proces- 
sion. The  performers  were  ranged  iu  three 
choirs  or  bands,  and  the  names  of  the  principal 
leaders  are  given,  vi\  YJ,  18,  21,  with  the  instru- 
ments respectively  used  by  each  [n'niiD]  Dva? 
Diri^V'^%  psalteries,  and  harps,  and  cymbals.  Jose- 
jjJms  says  that  these  instruments  were  made  of 
electrum,  a  precious  alloy  of  gold,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour].  Ben,  v.  18,  is  omitted  in  v.  20.  Either  it 
was  used  merely  £ts  a  common  noun,  to  intimate 
that  Zechariah  was  the  son  of  Jaaziel  or  Aziel,  or 
Ben  is  the  same  as  Azaziah.  20.  on  Alamoth 
[n'.a^y-^r] — after  the  manner  of  virgins  or  girls; 
i.  e.,  with  the  female  voice  (see  Gesenius,  sub  voce 
[nn^e]).  Alamoth  and  Sheminith  denote  differeut 
parts  of  music ;  the  former  answering  probably  to 
our  treble,  or  soprano,  and  the  latter  to  the  bass, 
or  perhaps  an  octave  below  the  treble.  In  short, 
Alamoth  is  supposed  to  mean  with  treble  voices ; 
Sheminith  probably  means  with  bass  voices.  21. 
Mattithiah  .  .  .  with  harps  on  the  Sheminith  to 
excel.  Gesenius  renders  it,  'Mattithiah  . .  .  played 
on  harps  in  the  octave'  (i.  e.,  deep  tone,  the  bass) 
[nxj?],  so  as  to  lead  the  song;  i.  e.,  to  regulate  the 
singinsf— to  act  the  part  of  a  precentor. 

22.  C/henaniah,  chief  of  the  Levites.    He  was 
not   of   the  six   heads  of  the  Levitical  families, 
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23  about  the  song,  because  he  was  skilful.  And  Berechiah  and  Elkanah  wei^e 
door-keepers  for  the  arlc. 

24  And  Shebaniah,  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  Nethaneel,  and  Amasai,  and 
Zechariah,  and  Benaiah,  and  Eliezer,  the  priests,  "did  blow  with  the 
trumpets  before  the  ark  of  God:  and  Obed-edom  and  Jehiah  icere  door- 
keepers for  the  ark. 

25  So  ^David,  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  the  captains  over  thousands, 
went  to  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  house  of 

26  Obed-edom  ^with  joy.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  God  helped  the  Levites 
that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  that  they  '^ offered  seven 

27  bullocks  and  seven  rams.  And  David  teas  clothed  with  a  robe  of  fine 
linen,  and  all  the  Levites  that  bare  the  ark,  and  the  singers,  and  Chenaniah 
the  master  of  the  ^song  with  the  singers:  David  also  had  upon  him  an 

28  ephod  of  linen.  Thus  *all  Israel  brought  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  with  shouting,  and  with  sound  of  the  cornet,  and  witli 
trumpets,  and  with  cymbals,  making  a  noise  with  psalteries  and  harps. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass,  ^as  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  came  to 
the  city  of  David,  that  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul,  looking  out  at  a 
window,  saw  king  David  dancing  and  playing;  and  she  "despised  him  in 
her  heart. 

16  SO  "they  brouglit  the  ark  of  God,  and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  tent 
that  David  had  pitched  for  it:  and  they  offered  burnt  sacrifices  and  peace 

2  offerings  before  God.  And  when  David  had  made  an  end  of  offering 
the  burnt  offerings  and  the  peace  offerings,  he  blessed  the  people  in  the 

3  name  of  the  Lord.  And  he  dealt  to  every  one  of  Israel,  both  man  and 
woman,  to  every  one  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  and  a 
flagon  of  wine. 

4  And  he  appointed  certain  of  the  Levites  to  minister  before  the  ark  of 
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but  a  chief  in  consequence  of  his  ofBce,  which 
required  learning,  -without  regard  to  birth  or 
family,  instructed  about  tlie  song.  He  directed 
all  these  bands  as  to  the  proper  time  when  .each 
was  to  strike  in  or  change  their  notes;  or,  as  some 
render  the  passage,  '  He  led  the  burdens,  for  he 
was  skilled' — i.  e.,  in  the  custom  which  it  was 
necessary  to  observe  iu  the  carriage  of  the  holy 
thing.s  {Bertheau).  23.  Bereeliiah  and  Elkanah 
were  door-keepers — who  marched  immediately  in 
front,  while  Obed-edom  and  Jeiel  went  in  the  rear, 
of  the  ark. 

25.  So  David,  and  the  elders  .  .  .  and  the 
captains  .  .  .  went.  The  pious  design  of  David 
in  ordering  all  his  principal  ministers  and  officers 
to  take  part  in  this  solemn  work,  and  imparting 
so  much  pomp  and  imposing  ceremony  to  the  pro- 
cession, was  evidently  to  inspire  the  popular  mind 
Nvith  a  piofound  veneration  for  the  ark,  and  to 
give  the  young,  especially,  salutary  impressions  of 
religion,  which  would  be  renewed  by  the  remem- 
brance that  they  had  been  witnesses  of  the  august 
solemnity  in  which  the  king  and  the  highest 
aristocracy  of  the  land  participated,  vieing  with  all 
other  classes  to  do  honour  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
26.  it  came  to  pass,  &c.— (see  on  2  Sam.  vi.  13- 
23. )  they  offered  seven  hullocks  and  seven  rams. 
The  Levites  seem  to  have  entered  on  this  duty  with 
fear  and  trembling;  and  finding  that  they  might 
advance  without  any  .such  indications  of  Divine 
wrath  as  Uzzah  had  experienced  (ch.  xiii.  10),  they 
offered  an  ox  and  a  fatted  sheep  immediately  after 
starting  (2  Sam.  vi.  13),  and  seven  bullocks  and 
seven  rams— a  perfect  sacrifice— at  the  close  of 
the  procession  (ch.  xvi.  1).  It  is  probable  that 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  offering  of 
similar  sacrifices  at  regular  intervals  along  the 
way.  27.  a  robe  of  fine  linen,  fva  is  rather 
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supposed  in  tlie  later  books  to  denote  cotton. 
The  Septuagint  has  AavlS  irepie^wafxevo^  kt>  ctoXjj 
/3i/<r<riVj;.]  an  ephod— a  shoulder  garment,  a  cinc- 
ture or  cape  over  his  dress.  It  was  worn  by  tl  e 
priests,  but  was  not  so  peculiar  to  them  as  to  be 
forbidden  to  others  (1  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  xxii.  18).  28. 
Thus  all  Israel  brought  up  the  ark  .  .  .  with 
shouting,  and  with  sound  of  the  cornet,  &c. 
The  Egyptians  conducted  their  religious  proces- 
sions in  the  same  style  (Wilkinson's  'Ancient 
Egyptians,'  ii.,  p.  2791 

29.  Michal  ,  .  .  saw  .  .  .  David  dancing  and 
playing.  His  movements  would  be  slow  and  meas- 
ured, suitable  to  the  grave  and  solemn  character 
of  the  music.  Though  his  royal  robes  were  laid 
aside,  he  was  attired  like  the  other  officials,  show- 
ing a  becoming  humility  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  God.  The  feelings  manifested  by  Michal  were 
only  an  ebullition  of  spleen  from  a  proud  and  pas- 
sionate woman. 

CHAP.  XVI.  1-6.— David's  Festival  Saceifice 
AND  Liberality  to  the  People. 

2.  he  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  The  king  commended  their  zeal,  supplicated 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  them,  and  ordered  the 
remains  of  the  thank  offerings,  which  had  been 

Srof usely  sacrificed  during  the  procession,  to  be 
istributed  in  certain  proportions  to  every  indivi- 
dual, that  the  ceremonial  might  terminate  with 
appropriate  festivities  (Deiit.  xii.  7).  3.  flagon  of 
wine.  The  two  latter  words  are  a  supplement  by 
our  translators,  and  the  former  is,  in  other  ver- 
sions, rendered  not  a  "flagon,"  but  a  'cake— a 
confection,  as  the  Septuagint  renders  it— made  of 
flour  and  honey  (see  on  2  Sam.  vi.  19). 

4.  he  appointed  certain  of  the  Levites  to 
minister.  No  sooner  was  the  ark  deposited  in  its 
tent  than  the  Levites  who  were  to  officiate   in 
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tlie  Lord,  aud  to  ^record,  and  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord  God  of 

5  Israel:  Asaph  the  chief,  and  next  to  him  Zechariah,  Jeiel,  and  Shemir- 
amoth,  and  Jehiel,  and  Mattithiah,  and  Eliab,  and  Benaiah,  and  Obed- 
edom:  and  Jeiel  ^with  psalteries  and  with  harps;  but  Asaph  made  a 

6  sound  with  cymbals ;  Benaiah  also  and  Jahaziel  the  priests  with  trumpets 
continually  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God. 

7  Then  on  that  day  David  delivered  first  Uhis  psalm,  to  thank  the  Lord, 
into  the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren. 

8  Give  '^  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  call  upon  his  name, 
Make  known  his  deeds  among  the  people. 

9  Sing  *unto  him,  sing  psalms  unto  him, — talk  ye  of  all  his  wondrous  works. 

10  Glory -^ye  in  his  holy  name: 

Let  the  heart  of  them  rejoice  that  seek  the  Lord. 

11  Seek  ^the  Lord  and  his  strength, — seek  his  face  continually. 

12  Eemember  his  ''marvellous  works  that  he  hath  done. 
His  wonders,  and  the  judgments  of  his  mouth; 

13  0  ye  seed  of  Israel  his  servant, — ye  children  of  Jacob,  his  chosen  ones. 

14  He  is  the  Lord  our  God; — his  judgments  are  in  all  the  earth. 

15  Be  ye  mindful  always  of  his  covenant, 

The  word  U'hich  he  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations ; 

16  Even  of  the  ^covenant  which  he  made  with  Abraham, 
And  of  his  oath  unto  Isaac; 

17  And  hath  confirmed  the  same  to  Jacob  for  a  law. 
And  to  Israel /or  an  everlasting  covenant, 

18  Saying,  Unto  thee  will  I  give  the  land  of  Canaan, 
^The  lot  of  your  inheritance; 

19  When  ye  were  but  ^few, — ^even  a  few,  and  strangers  in  it. 

20  And  ichen  they  went  from  nation  to  nation, 
And  from  one  kingdom  to  another  people, 

21  He  suffered  no  man  to  do  them  wrong; 
Yea,  ^he  reproved  kings  for  their  sakes, 

22  Saying,  'Touch  not  mine  anointed, — and  do  my  prophets  no  harm. 

23  Sing  ™unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth; 
Show  forth  from  day  to  day  his  salvation. 

24  Declare  "his  glory  among  the  heathen; 
His  marvellous  works  among  all  nations. 

25  For  "great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised: 
He  also  is  to  be  feared  above  all  gods. 

26  For  all  the  gods  ^of  the  people  are  idols: 
But  the  Lord  made  the  heavens. 

27  Glory  ^and  honour  are  in  his  presence; 
Strength  and  gladness  are  in  his  place. 
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the  choirs  before  it  eutered  upon  their  duties— a 
select  uumber  of  the  musicians  being  chosen  for 
the  service  from  the  list  (ch.  xv.  19-21)  of  those 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  recent 
procession.  The  same  arrangement  was  to  be 
observed  in  their  duties,  now  that  the  ark  was 
again  stationary:  Asaph,  with  his  associates,  com- 
posing the  first  or  principal  company,  played  with 
cymbals;  Zechariah  and  his  colleagues,  with  whom 
were  conjoined  Jeiel  and  Obed-edom,  forming  the 
second  company,  used  harps  aud  similar  instru- 
ments. 5.  Jeiel— is  the  same  as  Aziel,  ch.  xv.  20. 
6.  Benaiah  also  and  Jahaziel.  The  name  of  the 
former  is  mentioned  among  the  priests,  ch.  xv.  24, 
but  not  the  latter.  The  office  assigned  to  them 
was  that  of  blowing  the  trumpets  at  regular  inter- 
vals before  the  ark  and  in  the  tabernacle  (cf.  Wil- 
iinsoii'is  'Ancient  Egyptians,'  ii.,  pp.  271-27S). 
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7-43.— His  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving. 

7.  Then  on  that  day  David  delivered  first  this 
psalm.  Amongst  the  other  preijarations  for  this 
solemn  inauguration,  the  royal  bard  had  composed 
a  special  hymn  for  the  occasion.  Doubtless  it  had 
been  previouslv  in  the  hands  of  Asaph  and  his 
assistants,  but  it  was  now  publicly  committed  to 
them  as  they  entered  for  the  first  time  on  tlie 
performance  of  their  sacred  duties.  It  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  this  chapter  (w.  8-36),  and 
seems  to  have  been  compiled  from  other  psalms  of 
David  previously  known  to  the  Israelites,  as  the 
whole  of  it  will  be  found  with  very  slight  variations 
in  Ps.  xcvi. ;  cv.  1-15;  cvi.  47,  48.  In  the  form, 
however,  in  which  it  is  given  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian, it  seems  to  have  been  the  first  psalm  given 
for  use  in  the  tabernacle  service;  and  abounding, 
as  it  does,  with  the  liveliest  ascriptions  of  praise 
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30 


34 


28  Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindreds  of  the  people, 
Give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength. 

29  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name : 
Bring  an  offering,  and  come  before  him ; 
Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
Fear  before  him,  all  the  earth : 
The  world  also  shall  be  stable,  that  it  be  not  moved. 
Let  the  'heavens  be  glad,  and  let  the  earth  rejoice; 
And  let  men  say  among  the  nations.  The  Lord  reigneth. 

32  Let  *the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof: 
Let  the  fields  rejoice,  and  all  that  is  therein. 

33  Then  shall  the  trees  of  the  wood  sing  out  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
Because  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth. 

0  '  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  he  is  good  : 
For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
And  "say  ye.  Save  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation, 
And  gather  us  together,  and  deliver  us  from  the  heathen, 
That  we  may  give  thanks  to  thy  holy  name, — and  glory  in  thy  praise. 
Blessed  ^be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  all  '"the  people  said.  Amen,  and  praised  the  Lord. 

So  he  left  there,  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  Asaph 
and  his  brethren,  to  minister  before  the  ark  continually,  as  every  day's 
work  required:  and  Obed-edom  with  their  brethren,  threescore  and  eight; 
Obed-edom  also  the  son  of  Jeduthun,  and  Hossah,  to  be  porters:  and 
Zadok  the  priest,  and  his  brethren  the  priests,  "^before  the  tabernacle  of 
40  the  Lord,  ^in  the  high  place  that  was  at  Gibeon,  to  offer  burnt  offerings 
unto  the  Lord  upon  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering  continually  *  morning 
and  evening,  and  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  commanded  Israel ;  and  with  them  Hemau  and  Jeduthun, 
and  the  rest  that  were  chosen,  who  were  expressed  by  name,  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord,  ^because  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever;  and  with 
them  Heman  and  Jeduthun,  with  trumpets  and  C3Tnbals  for  those  that 
should  make  a  sound,  and  with  musical  instruments  of  God.  And  the 
sons  of  Jeduthun  were  ^porters.  And  "all  the  people  departed  every 
man  to  his  house:  and  David  returned  to  bless  ^his  house. 

NOW  "it  came  to  pass,  as  David  sat  in  his  house,  that  David  said  to 
Nathan  the  prophet,  Lo,  ^  I  dwell  in  an  house  of  cedars,  but  the  ark  of 
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to  God  for  the  revelation  of  His  glorious  character 
and  the  display  of  His  marvellous  works— contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  so  many  pointed  allusions  to  the 
origin,  privileges,  and  peculiar  destiny  of  the 
chosen  people— it  was  admirably  calculated  to 
animate  the  devotions  and  call  forth  the  gratitude 
of  the  assembled  multitude. 

36.  all  the  people  said.  Amen— (cf.  Ps.  Ixxii.  19, 
20;  cvi.  48.)  In  the  former  the  author  of  the 
doxology  utters  the  amen  himself,  while  in  the 
latter  the  people  are  exhorted  to  say  amen.  This 
may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  psalm 
originally  concluded  with  the  injunction  to  say 
amen.  But  in  this  historical  account  of  the 
festival,  it  was  necessary  to  relate  that  the  people 
obeyed  this  injunction  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
and  therefore  the  words  "let  them  iiraise"  were 
altered  into  "and  they  praised"  (Bertheau). 

37.  So  he  left  there,  &c.  The  sequel  of  the 
chapter  describes  the  appointment  of  the  sacred 
musicians  and  their  respective  duties.  38.  Obed- 
edom  with  their  brethren— Hossah,  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  the  verse,  and  a  great  number  besides, 
(see  on  ch.  xxvi.)  to  be  porters — door-keepers. 
SD.  And  Zadok  .  .  .  before  the  tabernacle  .  ,  . 
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at  Gibeon.  Wliile  the  officers  above-mentioned, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Abiathar,  were 
appointed  to  officiate  in  Jerusalem,  whither  the 
ark  had  been  brought,  Zadok  aud  the  priests 
subordinate  to  him  were  stationed  at  (^ibeon,  to 
Ijerform  the  sacred  service  before  the  ancient  taber- 
nacle which  still  remained  there.  40.  continually 
morning  and  evening— as  the  law  enjoined  (Exod. 
xxix.  38 ;  Num.  xxviii.  3,  6).  and  to  do  according 
to  all  that  is  written  in  the  law— (see  Num. 
xxviii.)  Thus,  in  the  time  of  David,  the  worship 
was  x^erformed  at  two  places,  where  the  sacred 
things  that  had  been  transmitted  from  the  age  of 
Moses  were  iireseryed.  Before  the  ark  in  Jeru- 
salem, Asa^ih  and  his  brethren  officiated  as  singers, 
Obed-edom  and  Hossah  served  as  door-keepers, 
Benaiah  and  Jahaziel  blew  the  trumpets;  while 
at  the  tabernacle  and  burnt  offering  in  Gibeon, 
Heinau  and  Jeduthun  presided  over  the  sacred 
music,  the  sons  of  Jeduthun  were  door-keepers, 
and  Zadok,  with  his  suite  of  attendant  priests, 
offered  the  sacrifices. 

CHAP.  XVII.  1-10.— David  Forbidden  to 
BUILD  God  an  House. 

1.  as  David  sat  in  his  house.    The  details  of 
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2  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  remaineth  under  curtains.  Then  Nathan  said 
unto  David,  Do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart ;  for  God  is  with  thee. 

3  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  that  the  word  of  God  came 

4  to  Nathan,  saying,  Go  and  tell  David  my  servant,  Thus  saith  the  Lobd, 

5  Thou  shalt  not  build  me  an  house  to  dwell  in :  for  I  have  not  dwelt  in 
an  house  since  the  day  that  I  brought  up  Israel  unto  this  day ;  but 
^have  gone  from  "^tent  to  tent,  and  from  one  tabernacle  to  another. 

6  Wheresoever  I  have  walked  with  all  Israel,  spake  I  a  word  to  any  of 
the  judges  of  Israel,  whom  I  commanded  to  feed  my  people,  saying.  Why 

7  have  ye  not  built  me  an  house  of  cedai's?  Now  therefore  thus  shalt  thou 
say  unto  my  servant  David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  took  thee 
from  the  sheep-cote,  even  ^from  following  the  sheep,  that  thou  shouldest 

8  be  ruler  over  my  people  Israel;  and  I  have  been  with  thee  whithersoever 
thou  hast  walked,  and  have  cut  off  all  thine  enemies  from  before  thee, 
and  have  made  thee  a  name  like  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are  in 

9  the  earth.  Also  I  '^will  ordain  a  place  for  ray  people  Israel,  and  will 
plant  them,  and  they  shall  dwell  in  their  place,  and  shall  be  moved  no 
more;  neither  shall  the  children  of  wickedness  waste  them  *any  more,  as 

10  at  the  beginning,  and  since  the  time  that  I  commanded  judges  to  be  over 
my  people  Israel.     Moreover  I  will  subdue  all  thine  enemies.     Further- 

1 1  more  I  tell  thee  that  the  Lord  will  build  thee  an  house.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  thy  days  be  expired  that  thou  must  go  to  be  with  thy 
fathers,  that  I  will  raise  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  be  of  thy 

12  sons;  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom.     He  shall  build  mean  house, 

13  and  I  will  stablish  his  throne  for  ever.  I  -^will  be  his  father,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son ;  and  I  will  not  take  my  mercy  away  from  him,  as  I 

14  took  it  from  him  that  was  before  thee:  but^I  will  settle  him  in  mine 
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this  chapter  were  given  ia  nearly  similar  terms, 
2  Sam.  vii.  The  date  was  toward  the  latter  end 
of  David's  reign ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  in  the 
former  book  to  have  been  at  the  cessation  of  all 
his  wars.  But  as  to  narrate  the  jireparations  for 
the  removal  of  the  ark  and  the  erection  of  the 
temple  was  the  principal  object  of  the  historian, 
the  exact  chronology  is  not  followed. 

6.  I_ .  .  .  bave  gone  from  tent  to  tent,  &e. 
The  literal  rendering  is,  '  I  was  walking  in  a 
tent  and  in  a  dwelling.'  The  evident  iutgution 
(as  we  may  see  from  v.  6)  was  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  God  was  a  MitlihaUelc  (a  travelling 
God),  and  went  from  one  place  to  another  with 
His  tent  and  His  entire  diveUbu!.  The  dwelling 
included  not  merely  the  tent,  but  the  fore-courts, 
■with  the  altar  of  burnt  offei-ings,  &c.  {Bertheau.) 
6.  spake  I  a  word  to  any  of  the  judges.  In 
2  Sam.  vii.  7  it  is  "any  of  the  tribes"  of  Israel. 
Both  are  included.  But  the  judges,  'who  were 
commanded  to  feed  the  people,'  form  the  more 
suitable  antithesis  to  David.  Why  have  ye  not 
built  me  an  house  of  cedars?— i.e.,  a  solid  and 
magnificent  temple.  7.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  .  .  . 
I  took  thee  from  the  sheep-cote  [min-[D].  The 
flocks  of  nomad  people  are  commonly  kept  in  the 
open  country,  without  being  put  within  folds. 
In  other  circumstances  they  are  driven  into  un- 
covered enclosures  rai.sed  in  various  parts  of  their 
pastoral  range.  These  are  the  'sheep-cotes' — a 
rude  structure  of  mud  walls,  generally  in  the  form 
of  around  tower  of  rude  construction,  high-walled, 
but  open  at  the  top,  in  vs?liich  sheep  are  often  in- 
closed at  night  to  protect  them  from  wild  beasts. 
The  meaning  is,  T  elevated  you  to  the  throne  from 
a  humble  condition  solely  by  an  act  of  Divine 
grace,  and  not  from  any  antecedent  merits  of  your 
own  (see  on  1  Sam.  xvi.  11),  and  enabled  you  to 
acquire  renown  equal  or  superior  to  any  other 


monarch.  Your  reign  will  be  ever  afterwards  re- 
garded as  the  best  and  brightest  era  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  for  it  will  secure  to  the  nation  a  settled 
inheritance  of  prosperity  and  peace,  without  any 
of  the  oppressions  or  disorders  that  atHicted  them 
in  early  times.  9.  at  the  beginning,  10.  And 
since  the  time  that  I  commanded  judges  — ;.  e. , 
including  the  whole  ijeriod  from  Joshua  to  Saul. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  Lord  will  build  thee  an 
house.  This  was  the  language  of  Nathan  himself, 
who  was  specially  directed  to  assure  David,  not 
only  of  personal  blessing  and  prosperity,  but 
of  a  continuous  line  of  royal  descendants.  [^^^i!J 
■^'7,  "I  tell  thee."  The  Septuagint,  combining  these 
two  words,  have  one  word,  ■^'?'i.3NM,  which  they  ren- 
der by  K-at  au^t'ia-w  6e,  '  and  1  will  increase  thee.' 
The  sense  is  good,  and  in  full  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  the  Divine  promise.  But  to  found  upon 
a  clause  thus  acquired  an  argument  that  the 
LXX.  had  a  Hebrew  text  before  them  superior 
to  our  present  one  will  appear  unwarranted,  when 
it  is  considered  that  these  words  are  translated 
one  way  in  Samuel  and  another  way  here.  Tlie 
Septuagint  contains  an  additional  error  in  this  ])as- 
sage;  for  in  that  version  the  words  {v.  4),  "Jjp-njn;  n^ni 
n'jn'.,  "that  the  Lord  will  build  thee  an  house," 
are  rendered,  otl  o'ikou  oih-o5o/x>io-£is  auTw,  'that 
thou  wilt  build  an  house  to  him.']  11.  I  will  raise 
up  thy  seed  (2  Sam.  vii.  12).  13.  I  will  not  take 
my  mercy  away  from  him,  as  I  took  it.  My  pro- 
cedure in  dealing  with  him  will  be  different  from 
my  disposal  of  Saul.  Should  his  misconduct  call 
for  personal  chastisement,  I  shall  spare  his  family. 
If  I  see  it  necessary  to  withdraw  my  favour  and 
help  for  a  time,  it  will  be  a  corrective  discipline, 
only  to  reform  and  restore,  not  to  destroy.  On 
this  passage  some  have  founded  an  argument  for 
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house  and  in  my  kingdom  for  ever;  and  his  throne  shall  be  established 
for  evermore. 

According  to  all  these  words,  and  according  to  all  this  vision,  so  did 
Nathan  speak  unto  David. 

And  ''David  the  king  came  and  sat  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  '  Who 
am.  I,  0  Lord  God,  and  what  is  mine  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me 
hitherto?  And  yet  this  was  a  small  thing  in  thine  eyes,  0  God;  for  thou 
hast  also  spoken  of  thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while  to  come,  and 
hast  regarded  me  according  to  the  estate  of  a  man  of  high  degree,  0  Lord 
God.  What  can  David  speak  more  to  thee  for  the  honour  of  thy  servant? 
for  •'thou  knowest  thy  servant.  0  Lord,  for  thy  servant's  sake,  and 
according  ^to  thine  own  heart,  hast  thou  done  all  this  greatness,  in  mak- 
ing known  all  ^/^gsg  ^ great  things.  0  Lord,  thci'e  is  'none  like  thee, 
neither  is  there  any  God  besides  thee,  according  to  all  that  we  have 
heard  with  our  ears.  And  what  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people 
Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem  to  he  his  own  people,  to  make  thee  a 
name  of  greatness  and  terribleness,  by  driving  out  nations  from  before 

22  thy  people,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  out  of  Egypt  ?  For  thy  people 
Israel  didst  thou  make  thine  own  people  for  ever;   and  thou,  Lord, 

23  becamesfc  their  God.  Therefore  now.  Lord,  let  the  thing  that  thou  hast 
spoken  concerning  thy  servant,  and  concerning  his  house,  be  established 

24  for  ever,  and  do  as  thou  hast  said.  Let  it  even  be  established,  that  '"thy 
name  may  be  magnified  for  ever,  saying,  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  God  of 
Israel,  even  a  God  to  Israel ;  and  let  the  house  of  David  thy  servant  he 

25  established  before  thee.  For  thou,  0  my  God,  *hast  told  thy  servant 
that  thou  wilt  build  him  an  house :  therefore  thy  servant  hath  found  in 

26  his  heart  to  pray  before  thee.     And  now.  Lord,  thou  art  God,  and  hast 

27  "promised  this  goodness  unto  thy  servant:  Now  therefore  ^let  it  please 
thee  to  bless  the  house  of  thy  servant,  that  it  may  be  before  thee  for  ever: 
for  "thou  blesscst,  0  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  blessed  for  ever. 

NOW  after  this  "it  came  to  pass,  that  David  smote  the  Philistines, 
and  subdued  them,  and  took  Gath  and  her  towns  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines. 

And  he  *sraote  Moab;  and  the  Moabites  became  David's  servants,  and 
brought  gifts. 

And  David  smote  ^Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  unto  Hamath,  as  he  'went 
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Solomon's  repentance  and  return  to  God.  14.  I 
will  settle  hini  in  mine  house— over  my  people 
Israel,  and  in  my  kingdom.  God  here  asserts 
His  right  of  supreme  sovt  reignty  in  Israel.  David 
and  Solomon,  with  their  successors,  were  only  the 
vicegerents  whom  He  nominated  or,  in  His  pro- 
vidence, permitted.  Ms  throne  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  evermore.  The  posterity  of  David 
inherited  the  throne  in  a  long  succession,  but 
not  always.  In  such  a  connection  as  this,  the 
phrase,  "for  evermore,"  is  employed  in  a  restricted 
sense  (see  on  Lam.  iii.  31).  We  naturally  ex])ect 
the  iJiophet  to  revert  to  David  before  concluding, 
after  having  spoken  (v.  12)  of  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple.  The  promise  that  his  house  should 
be  blessed  was  intended  as  a  compensation  for  the 
disa))pointment  of  his  wish  to  build  the  temple ; 
and  hence  this  assurance  is  appropriately  repeated 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  prophet's  address  \Ber- 
iheau). 

15.  According  to  all  .  .  .  this  vision.  The  re- 
velation of  the  Divine  will  was  made  to  the  pro- 
phet in  a  dream. 

16.  David  the  king  .  .  .  sat  before  the  Lord, 
and  said— (see  on  2  Sam.  vii.  18-29.) 

CHAP.    XVIII.    1,  2.— David   subdues   the 
Philistines  and  Moabites. 
439 


1.  David  .  .  .  took  Gath  and  her  towns.    The 

full  extent  of  David's  conquests  in  the  Philistine 
territory  is  here  distinctly  stated;  whereas  in  the 
parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  it  is  only  described 
in  a  general  way.  Gath  was  the  "Metheg- 
ammah,"  or  'arm-bridle,'  as  it  is  there  called, 
either  from  its  sui)remacy,  as  the  capital,  over  the 
other  Philistine  towns,  or  because,  in  the  capture 
of  that  important  place  and  its  dependencies,  he 
obtained  the  complete  control  of  his  restless 
neighbours. 

2.  he  smote  Moab.  The  terrible  severities  by 
which  David's  conquest  of  that  people  was 
marked,  and  the  probable  reason  of  their  being 
subjected  to  such  a  dreadful  retribution,  are  nar- 
rated, 2  Sam.  viii.  2.  the  Moabites  .  .  .  brought 
gifts — i.  e. ,  became  tributary  to  Israel. 

3-13.  — Smites  Hadabezer  and  the  Syr- 
ians. 

3.  Hadarezer— or  Hadadezer  (2  Sam.  viii.  3), 
which  was  probably  the  original  form  of  the  name, 
was  derived  from  Hadad,  a  Syrian  deity.  It 
seems  to  have  become  the  official  and  hereditary 
title  of  the  rulers  of  tliat  kingdom.  Zobah.  Its 
situation  is  determined  by  the  words  "unto,"  or 
'  towards,'  "Hamath,"  a  little  to  the  north-east  of 
Damascus,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 


The  Edomites  made 
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servants  of  David. 
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to  stablish  his  dominion  by  the  river  Euphrates.  And  David  took  from 
him  a  thousand  chariots,  and  ''seven  thousand  horsemen,  and  twenty 
thousand  footmen :  David  also  houghed  all  the  chariot  horses,  but  re- 
served of  them  an  hundred  chariots. 

And  when  the  Syrians  of  ^  Damascus  came  to  help  Hadarezer  king  of 
Zobah,  David  slew  of  the  Syrians  two  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Then 
David  put  garrisons  in  Syria-damascus ;  and  the  Syrians  became  David's 
servants,  aiid  brought  gifts.  Thus  the  Lord  preserved  *  David  whither- 
soever he  went.  And  David  took  the  shields  of  gold  that  were  on  the 
servants  of  Hadarezer,  and  brought  them  to  Jerusalem.  Likewise  from 
^  Tibhath,  and  from  Chun,  cities  of  Hadarezer,  brought  David  very  much 
brass,  wherewith  -'Solomon  made  the  braseu  sea,  and  the  pillars,  and  the 
vessels  of  brass. 

Now  when  ^Tou  king  of  Hamath  heard  how  David  had  smitten  all  the 
10  host  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah,  he  sent^Hadoram  his  son  to  king  David, 
^to  enquire  of  his  welfare,  and  ^to  congratulate  him,  because  he  had 
fought  against  Hadarezer,  and  smitten  him ;  (for  Hadarezer  ^  had  war 
with  Tou ;)  and  with  him  all  manner  of  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  and 
brass.  Them  also  king  David  dedicated  unto  the  Lord,  with  the  silver 
and  the  gold  that  he  brought  from  all  these  nations;  from  Edom,  and 
from  Moab,  and  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  from  the  Philistines, 
and  from  Amalek. 

Moreover  ^Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  slew  of  the  Edomites  in  the 

13  valley  of  Salt  eighteen  thousand.     And  •'he  put  garrisons  in  Edom;  and 
all  the  Edomites  became  David's  servants. 

Thus  the  Lord  preserved  David  whithersoever  he  went. 

14  So  David  reigned  over  all  Israel,  and  executed  judgment  and  justice 

15  among  all  his  people.     And  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  was  over  the  host; 

16  and  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ahilud,  ^recorder;  and  Zadok  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  and  ^Abiraelech  the  son  of  Abiathar,  icere  the  priests;  and 

17  ^'^  Shavsha  was  scribe;  and  ^'Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  m*«s  over  the 
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same  place  as  in  earlier  times  was  called  Hobali 
((iea.  xiv.  15).  Previous  to  the  rise  of  Damascus, 
Zobah  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  which  held 
supremacy  among  the  petty  states  of  Syria,  as 
lie  went  to  stablish  his  dominion  by  the  river 
Euphrates.  Some  refer  this  to  David,  who  was 
seeking  to  extend  his  possessions  iu  one  direction 
towards  a  point  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  in 
accordance  with  the  promise,  Gen.  xv.  18;  Num. 
xxiv.  17.  But  others  are  of  o|)inion  that,  as 
David's  name  is  mentioned,  v.  4,  this  reference  is 
most  applicable  to  Hadarezer.  4.  David  took 
from  him  a  thousand  chariots— (see  on  2  Sam. 
viii.  3-14.)  In  that  passage  David  is  said  to  have 
taken  700  horsemen,  whereas  here  it  is  said  that 
Le  took  7,000.  This  great  discrepancy  in  the  text 
of  the  two  narratives  seems  to  have  originated 
with  a  transcriber  in  confounding  the  two  Hebrew 
letters  which  indicate  the  numbers,  and  in  ne- 
glecting to  mark  or  observe  the  points  over  one  of 
them.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
700  or  7,000  be  the  more  correct.  Probably  the 
former  should  be  adopted  (Davidson's  'Hermen- 
eutics').  but  reserved  of  them  an  hundred 
chariots  —  probably  to  grace  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  after 
using  them  iu  that  way,  to  destroy  them  like  the 
rest. 

8.  from  Tibhath,  and  from  Chun.  These  places 
are  called  Betah  and  Berothai,  2  Sam.  viii.  8.  Per- 
haps the  one  might  be  the  Jewish,  the  other  the 
Syrian  nameof thesetowns.  Neither theirsituation 
nor  the  connection  between  them  is  known.  The 
Arabic  version  makes  them  to  be  Emcsa  (now 
490 


Hems)  and  Baalbeck,  both  of  which  agree  very 
well  with  the  relative  position  of  Zobah. 

9.  Tou— or  Toi,  whose  dominions  border  on 
those  of  Hadarezer  (see  on  2  Sam.  viii.  9-12;  1  Ki. 
xi.  15). 

12.  Moreover  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  slew 
of  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  Salt  eighteen 
thousand.  The  conduct  of  the  Edomites  having 
provoked  a  war,  David  sent  an  army  into  their 
country,  subdued  it,  and  made  it  a  tributary  pro- 
vince of  his  kingdom  (cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  13).  'At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  a  marshy 
flat,  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Ghor,  probably  the 
place  where  David  defeated  the  Edomites,  and 
which  in  Scripture  is  called  "the  valley  of  Salt." 
This  plain  in  winter  is  often  overflowed.  After- 
wards, when  the  rains  cease,  the  waters  recede, 
and  a  salt,  bituminous,  slimy  morass  remains 
behind,  which,  seen  from  afar,  from  the  glittering 
of  the  particles  of  salt,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
sheet  of  water,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  reveals 
its  true  character '  (  Van  de  Ve.lde,  li.,  pp.  119,  120). 
13.  he  put  garrisons  in  Edom;  and  all  the 
Edomites  became  David's  servants.  This  annex- 
ation of  Edom  enlarged  the  border  of  Israel  on  the 
south-east  to  the  lied  Sea,  conformably  to  the 
Divine  promise  (Exod.  xxiii.  31),  and  gave  him 
command  of  its  ports. 

16.  Abimelech— elsewhere  Ahimelech  (cf.  cb. 
xxiv.  6 :  see  on  1  Sam.  xiv.  3 ;  xxii.  20 ;  2 
Sam.  viii.  17)  [Septuagint,  'Axtfie^^x-  So  also 
the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versionsj.  Drusius  remarks  that  there  were 
two  Abimelechs  —  one  the  grandson  of  Ahitub, 
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Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites;  and  the  sons  of  David  were  chief  "  about 
the  king. 
19      NOW  ''it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  Nahash  the  king  of  the  children 

2  of  Ammon  died,  and  his  sou  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  David  said,  I 
will  show  kindness  unto  Hanun  the  son  of  Nahash,  because  his  father 
showed  kindness  to  me.  And  David  sent  messengers  to  comfort  him 
concerning  his  father.     So  the  servants  of  David  came  into  the  land  of 

3  the  children  of  Ammon  to  Hanun,  to  comfort  him.  But  the  princes  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  said  to  Hanun,  ^  Thinkest  thou  that  David  doth 
honour  thy  father,  that  he  hath  sent  comforters  unto  thee?  are  not  his 
servants  come  unto  thee  for  to  search,  and  to  overthrow,  and  to  spy  out 

4  the  land?  Wherefore  Hanun  took  David's  servants,  and  shaved  them, 
and  cut  off  their  garments  in  the  midst  hard  by  their  buttocks,  and  sent 

5  them  away.  Then  there  went  certain,  and  told  David  how  the  men  were 
served:  and  he  sent  to  meet  them:  for  the  men  were  greatly  ashamed. 
And  the  king  said,  Tarry  at  Jericho  ''  until  your  beards  be  grown,  and 
then  return. 

6  And  when  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they  had  made  themselves 
^odious  to  David,  Hanun  and  the  children  of  Ammon  sent  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver  to  hire  them  chariots  and  horsemen  out  of  Mesopotamia, 

7  and  out  of  Syria-maachah,  "^and  out  of  Zobah.  So  they  hired  thirty  and 
two  thousand  chariots,  and  the  king  of  Maachah  and  his  people;  who 
came  and  pitched  before  "^Medeba.  And  the  children  of  Ammon  gathered 
themselves  together  from  their  cities,  and  came  to  battle. 

8  And  when  David  heard  of  it,  he  sent  Joab,  and  all  the  host  of  the 

9  mighty  men.  And  the  children  of  Ammon  came  out,  and  put  the  battle 
in  array  before  the  gate  of  *the  city:  and  the  kings  that  were  come  were 

10  by  themselves  in  the  field.     Now  when  Joab  saw  that  ''the  battle  was  set 
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and  the  otlier  the  son  of  Abiathar.  17.  the 
Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites  —  who  formed 
the  royal  body-guard.  The  Cherethites  were 
most  jjrobably  those  brave  men  who  all  along 
accompanied  David  while  among  the  Philis- 
tines, and  from  that  people  derived  their  name 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  14;  Ezek.  xxv.  16;  Zeph.  xii.  5),  as 
well  as  their  skill  in  archery;  while  the  Pelethites 
were  those  who  joined  him  at  Ziklag,  took  their 
name  from  Pelet,  the  chief  man  in  the  company 
(ch.  xii.  3),  and,  being  Benjamites,  were  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  sling. 
CHAP.     XIX.     1-5.— David's     Messengers, 

SENT   TO    COMFORT    HaNUN,   ARE    DISGRACEFULLY 
TREATED. 

1.  after  this.  This  phrase  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  incident  now  to  be  related  took  place 
immediately,  or  soon  after  the  wars  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  But  the  chronological 
order  is  loosely  observed,  and  the  only  just  infer- 
ence that  can  be  di'awn  from  the  use  of  this  phrase 
is,  that  some  further  account  is  to  be  giveu  of  the 
wars  against  the  Syrians.  Nahash  the  king  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  died.  There  had  sub- 
sisted a  very  friendly  relation  between  David  and 
him,  begun  during  the  exile  of  the  former,  and 
cemented,  doubtless,  by  their  common  hostility 
to  Saul.  3.  are  not  his  servants  come  unto 
thee  for  to  search?— ;.  e.,  thy  capital,  Eabbah 
(2  Sam.  X.  3).  4.  shaved  them— not  completely, 
Ijut  only  the  half  of  their  face.  This  disrespect  to 
the  beard,  and  indecent  exposure  of  their  persons 
by  their  clothes  being  cut  off  from  the  girdle 
downwards,  was  the  grossest  indignity  to  which 
Jews,  in  common  with  all  Orientals,  could  be 
subjected.  No  wonder  that  the  men  were  ashamed 
to  appear  in  public— that  the  king  recommended 
4U1 


them  to  remain  in  seclusion  on  the  border  till  the 
mark  of  their  disgrace  Iiad  disappeared— and  then 
they  might,  with  i)ropriety,  return  to  the  court. 

6-15. —Joab  and  Abishai  overcome  the 
Ammonites. 

6.  when  the  children  of  Amnion  saw  that  they 
.  .  .  odious  to  David.  One  universal  feeling  of 
indignation  was  roused  throughout  Israel,  and  all 
classes  supported  the  king  in  his  determination 
to  avenge  this  unprovoked  insult  on  the  Hebrew 
nation.  Hanun  .  .  .  sent  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver — a  sum  equal  to  £342,100;  to  procure  the 
services  of  foreign  mercenaries,  chariots  and 
horsemen  out  of  Mesopotamia  .  .  .  Syria- 
maachah,  and  .  .  .  Zobah.  The  Mesopotamia  n 
troops  did  not  arrive  during  this  campaign  (y.  16). 
Syria-maachah  lay  on  the  north  of  the  possessions 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  Israelites,  near  Gilead. 
"Zobah"  (see  on  ch.  xviii.  3).  7.  they  hired 
thirty  and  two  thousand  chariots  [35^.^  chariots]— 
but  also  riders,  or  cavalry,  accustomed  to  tight 
either  on  horseback  or  in  chariots,  and  occa- 
sionally on  foot;  and  accepting  this  as  the  true 
rendering,  the  number  of  hired  auxiliaries  men- 
tioned in  this  passage  agrees  exactly  with  the 
statement  in  2  Sam.  x.  6  (see  JJavidsoii's  'Her- 
meneutics,'  p.  552).  20,000  from  Zobah,  12,000 
from  Tob,  equal  to  32,000,  and  1,000  with  the 
king  of  Maachah. 

8.  David  .  .  .  sent  Joab,  and  all  the  host  of 
the  mighty  men.  The  whole  forces  of  Israel, 
including  the  great  military  orders,  were  engaged 
in  this  war.  9.  children  of  Ammon  .  .  .  put 
the  battle  in  array  before  the  gate  of  the  city— 
i.  e.,  outside  the  walls  of  Medebah,  a  frontier 
town  on  the  Arnon.  the  kings  that  were  come 
were  by  themselves  in  the  field.    The  Israelitish 
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against  him  before  and  behind,  he  chose  out  of  all  the  ^choice  of  Israel, 

11  and  put  them  in  array  against  the  Syrians.  And  the  rest  of  the  people  he 
delivered  unto  the  hand  of  ^Abishai  his  brother,  and  they  set  themselves 

12  in  array  against  the  children  of  Ammon.  And  he  said.  If  the  Syrians  be 
too  strong  for  me,  then  thou  shalt  help  me :  but  if  the  children  of  Ammon 

13  be  too  strong  for  thee,  then  I  will  help  thee.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let 
us  behave  ourselves  valiantly  for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God: 
and  let  the  Lord  do  that  which  is  good  in  his  sight. 

14  So  Joab  and  the  people  that  were  with  him  drew  nigh  before  the 

15  Syrians  unto  the  battle;  and  they  ■'"fled  before  him.  And  when  the 
children  of  Ammon  saw  that  the  Syrians  were  fled,  they  likewise  fled 
before  Abishai  his  brother,  and  entered  into  the  city.  Then  Joab  came 
to  Jerusalem. 

And  when  the  Syrians  saw  that  they  were  put  to  the  worse  before 
Israel,  they  sent  messengers,  and  drew  forth  the  Syrians  that  were  beyond 
the  ^river:  and  ^Shophach  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Hadarezer  went 
before  them.  And  it  was  told  David;  and  he  gathered  all  Israel,  and 
passed  over  Jordan,  and  came  upon  them,  and  set  the  battle  in  array 
against  them.     So  when  David  had  put  the  battle  in  array  against  the 

18  Syrians,  they  fought  with  him.  But  the  Syrians  ''fled  before  Israel;  and 
David  slew  of  the  Syrians  seven  thousand  men  which  fought  in  chariots, 
and  forty  thousand  footmen,  and  killed  Shophach  the  captain  of  the  host. 

19  And  when  the  servants  of  Hadarezer  saw  that  they  were  put  to  the  worse 
before  Israel,  they  made  peace  with  David,  and  became  his  servants: 
neither  would  the  Syrians  help  the  children  of  Ammon  any  more. 

20  AND  "it  came  to  pass,  that  ^ after  the  year  was  expired,  at  the  time  that 
kings  go  out  to  battle,  Joab  led  forth  the  power  of  the  army,  and  wasted 
the  country  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  came  and  besieged  Rabbah. 
But  David  tarried  at  Jerusalem,     And  ^  Joab  smote  Rabbah,  and  destroyed 

2  it.  And  Davil  '^took  the  crown  of  their  king  from  off  his  head,  and 
found  it  ^to  weigh  a  talent  of  gold,  and  there  were  precious  stones  in  it; 
and  it  was  set  upon  David's  head :  and  he  brought  also  exceeding  much 

3  spoil  out  of  the  city.  And  he  brought  out  the  people  that  were  in  it,  and 
^cut  them  with  saws,  and  with  harrows  of  iron,  and  with  axes.     Even  so 
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army  being  thus  beset  by  the  Ammonites  in 
front,  and  by  the  Syrian  auxiliaries  behind, 
Joab  resolved  to  attack  the  latter— the  more 
numerous  and  fcrmidable  host— while  he  directed 
his  brother  Abishai,  with  a  suitable  detachment, 
to  attack  the  Ammonites.  Joab's  address  before 
the  engagement  displays  the  faith  and  piety  that 
became  a  commander  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  mercenaries  being  defeated,  the  courage  of 
the  Ammonites  failed,  so  that,  taking  flight,  they 
entrenched  themselves  within  the  fortified  walls. 

1619.— SnOPHACH   SLAIN   BY  DaVID. 

16.  And  when  the  Syrians  saw  that  they  were 
put  to  the  worse— (see  on  2  Sam.  x.  15-19.)  18. 
seven  thousand  men— (cf.  2  Sam.  x.  18,  which  has 
seven  hundred  chariots.)  Either  the  text  in  one 
of  the  books  is  corrupt  (/Ceii,  Davidson),  or  the 
accounts  must  be  combined,  giving  this  result  : 
7,000  horsemen,  700  chariots,  and  40,000  footmen 
(Kennicott,  Houhigant,  Calmet). 

CHAP.  XX.  1-3.— Rabbah  besieged  by  Joab, 
SPOILED  BY  David,  and  the  People  tor- 
tured. 

1.  at  the  time  that  kings  go  out  to  battle— in 
spring,  the  usual  season,  in  ancient  times,  for 
entering  on  a  camj)aign ;  i.  e.,  a  year  subsequent 
to  the  Syrian  war.  Joab  led  forth  the  power 
.  .  .  and  wasted  the  country  ...  of  Ammon. 
The  former  campaign  had  been  disastrous,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  hired  auxiliaries  of  the  Ammonites: 
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aud  as  it  was  necessary,  as  well  as  just,  that  they 
shoidd  be  severely  chastised  for  their  wanton  out- 
rage on  the  Hebrew  ambassadors,  Joab  ravaged 
their  country,  invested  their  capital,  Rabbah, 
and  having,  after  a  protracted  siege,  taken  one 
part  of  it,  the  lower  town  or  'city  of  waters,' 
insulated  by  the  winding  course  of  the  Jabbok, 
he,  knowing  that  the  fort  called  'the  royal 
city'  would  soon  fall,  invited  the  king  to  come  in 
person,  and  have  the  honour  of  storming  it.  The 
kuowledge  of  this  fact  (mentioned  2  Sam.  xii.  26) 
enables  us  to  reconcile  the  two  statements, 
" David  tarried  at  Jerusalem"  (?».  1),  and  "David 
and  all  the  people  returned  to  Jerusalem"  (v.  3). 
2.  crown  of  their  king  .  .  .  weigh  a  talent  of 
gold — equal  to  125  lbs.  Some  think  that  Malcom, 
rendered  in  our  version  "  their  king,"  should  be 
taken  as  a  proper  name,  Milcom,  or  Molech,  the 
Ammonite  idol,  which,  of  course,  might  bear  a 
heavy  weight.  But,  like  many  other  state  crowns 
of  Eastern  kings,  the  crown  got  at  Rabbah  was 
not  worn  on  the  head,  but  suspended  by  chains  of 
gold  above  the  throne,  precious  stones— Hebrew, 
a  stone,  or  cluster  of  precious  stones,  which  was 
set  on  David's  head.  3.  cut  them  with  saws,  &c. 
The  Hebrew  word,  "cut  them,"  is,  with  the 
difference  of  the  final  letter,  the  same  as  that 
rendered  "  put  them,"  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Samuel ;  and  many  consider  that  putting  them  to 
saws,  axes,  &c.,  means  nothing  more  than  that 
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dealt  David  with  all  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Ammon.     Aud  David 
and  all  the  people  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  there  *arose  war  at  ^Gezer  with  the 
Philistines;  at  which  time  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  slew  ^Sippai,  that 
was  of  the  children  of  '^the  giant:  and  they  were  subdued. 

5  And  there  was  war  again  with  the  Philistines;  and  Elhanan  the  son  of 
^Jair  slew  Lahmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  whose  spear's  staff 
teas  like  a  weaver's  beam. 

6  And  yet  again  there  was  war  at  Gath,  where  was  ^a  man  of  great 
stature,  whose  fingers  and  toes  icere  four  and  twenty,  six  on  each  hand, 

7  and  six  on  eachjoot:  and  he  also  was  ■'''the  son  of  the  giant.  But  wlien 
he  ^^ defied  Israel,  Jonathan  the  son  of  ^-Shimea,  David's  brother,  slew 

8  him.  These  were  born  unto  the  giant  in  Gath;  and  they  fell  by  the 
hand  of  David,  and  by  the  hand  of  his  servants; 

21      AND  "Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to  number 

2  Israel.  And  David  said  to  Joab,  and  to  the  rulers  of  the  people,  Go, 
number  Israel  from  Beer-slieba  even  to  Dan ;  *and  bring  the  number  of 

3  them  to  me,  that  I  may  know  it.  And  Joab  answered,  The  Lord  make 
his  people  an  hundred  times  so  many  more  as  they  be:  but,  my  lord  the 
king,  are  they  not  all  my  lord's  servants?  why  then  doth  my  lord  require 

4  this  thing?  why  will  he  be  a  cause  of  trespass  to  Israel?  Nevertheless  the 
the  ''king's  word  prevailed  against  Joab:  wherefore  Joab  departed,  and 

5  went  throughout  all  Israel,  and  came  to  Jerusalem.  And  Joab  gave  the 
sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  unto  David.  And  all  they  of  Israel  were 
a  thousand  thousand  and  an  hundred  thousand  men  that  drew  sword; 
and  Judah  icas  four  hundred  threescore  and  ten  thousand  men  that  drew 

6  sword.  But  ''Levi  and  Benjamin  counted  he  not  among  them :  for  the 
king's  word  was  abominable  to  Joab. 
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David  condemned  the  inhabitants  of  Eabbah  to 
bard  and  penal  servitude. 

4-8.— Three  Overthrows  of  the  Philistines, 
AND  Three  Giants  slain. 

4.  war  at  Gezer— or  Gob  (see  on  2  Sam.  xxi. 
18-22). 

CHAP.  XXI.  1-13.— David  Sins  in  Number- 
ing the  People. 

1.  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  God,  by 
■withdrawing  His  grace  at  this  time  from  David, 
permitted  the  Tempter  to  X'revail  over  him;  and 
as  the  result  of  this  successful  temptation  was 
the  entail  of  a  heavy  calamity  as  a  punishment 
from  God  upon  the  ]ieople,  it  might  be  said  that 
"Satan  stood  up  against  Israel."  "Satan"  has 
not  hitherto  been  used  in  the  sacred  history  as  a 
name  for  the  devil.  For  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term,  see  on  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  number  Israel.  In 
the  act  of  taking  the  census  of  a  people  there  is 
not  only  no  evil,  but  much  utility.  But  number- 
ing Israel — that  people  who  were  to  become  as  the 
stars  for  multitude— implying  a  distrust  of  the 
Divine  promise,  was  a  sin;  and  though  it  had 
been  done  with  impunity  in  the  time  of  Moses,  at 
that  enumeration  each  of  the  people  had  contri- 
buted '  half  a  shekel  towards  the  building  of  the 
tabernacle,'  that  there  might  be  no  plague  among 
them  when  he  numbered  them  (Exod.  xxx.  12). 
Hence  the  numbering  of  that  people  was  in 
itself  regarded  as  an  undertaking  by  which  the 
anger  of  God  could  be  easily  aroused;  but  when 
the  arrangements  were  made  by  Moses  for  the 
taking  of  the  census,  God  was  not  angry,  because 
the  people  were  numbered  for  the  express  purpose 
of  the  tax  for  the  sanctuary,  and  the  money  which 
was  thus  collected,  "the  atonement  money" 
(Exod.  xxx.  16),  appeased  Him.  Everything  de- 
pended, therefore,  upon  the  design  of  the  census 
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(Bertheau).  The  sin  of  David  numbering  the 
people  consisted  in  its  being  either  to  gratify  his 
pride,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  warriors  he 
could  muster  for  some  meditated  plan  of  conquest, 
or,  perhaps,  more  likely  still,  to  institute  a  regular 
and  permanent  system  of  taxation,  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  estab- 
lishment for  the  monarchy,  but  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  tyrannical  and  oppressive  exaction — 
an  innovation  on  the  liberty  of  the  people — a 
departure  from  ancient  usage  unbecoming  a  king 
of  Israel.  3.  why  will  he  be  a  cause  of  trespass 
to  Israel?— or  bring  an  occasion  of  punishment  on 
Israel.  In  Hebrew  the  word  sin  is  often  used 
synonymously  with  the  punishment  of  sin.  In 
the  course  of  Providence  the  people  frequently 
suffer  for  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers.  5.  Joab 
gave  the  sum.  It  amounted  to  1,100,000  men  in 
Israel  capable  of  bearing  arms,  inclusive  of  the 
300,000  military  (ch.  xxvii.),  which,  being  already 
enlisted  in  the  royal  service,  were  not  reckoned, 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  to  470,000  men  in  Judah, 
omitting  30,000  which  formed  an  army  of  observa- 
tion stationed  on  the  Philistine  frontier  (2  Sam. 
vi.  1)._  The  Syriac  version  gives  the  same  number 
in  this  passage  as  is  stated  in  the  jiarallel  one, 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  So  large  a  population  at  this 
early  period,  considering  the  limited  extent  of 
the  country,  and  comparing  it  with  the  earlier 
census  (Num.  xxvi.),  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  Gen.  xv.  5.  6.  Levi 
and  Benjamin  counted  he  not.  If  this  census 
was  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  imi)osition  of 
taxes,  this  alone  would  account  for  Levi,  who 
were  not  warriors  (v.  5),  not  being  numbered 
(see  on  Num.  i.  47-55).  The  populatwn  of  Ben- 
jamin had  been  taken  (see  on  ch.  vii.  6-11),  and 
the  register  jjreserved  in  the  archives  of   that 
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7  And  ^God  was  displeased  with  this  thing;  therefore  he  smote  Israel. 

8  And  David  said  unto  God,  *I  have  sinned  greatly,  because  I  have  done 
this  thing:  but  -^now,  I  beseech  thee,  do  away  the  iniquity  of  thy  servant; 
for  I  have  done  very  foolishly. 

9,  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Gad,  David's  ^seer,  saying,  Go  and  tell  David, 
10  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  ^offer  thee  three  things:  choose  thee  one 
]  1  of  them,  that  I  may  do  it  unto  thee.     So  Gad  came  to  David,  and  said 

12  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  ^Choose  thee  either  ''three  years'  famine; 
or  three  months  to  be  destroyed  before  thy  foes,  while  that  the  sword  of 
thine  enemies  overtaketh  thee;  or  else  three  days  the  sword  of  the  Lord, 
even  the  pestilence,  in  the  land,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  destroying 
throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Israel.     Now  therefore  advise  thyself  what 

13  word  I  shall  bring  again  to  him  that  sent  me.  And  David  said  unto  Gad, 
I  am  in  a  great  strait:  let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord;  for 
very  ^great  are  his  mercies:  but  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man. 

14  So  tlie  Lord  sent  pestilence  upon  Israel :  and  there  fell  of  Israel  seventy 

15  thousand  men.  And  God  sent  an  *angel  unto  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it: 
and  as  he  was  destroying,  the  Lord  beheld,  and  ■'he  repented  him  of  the 
evil,  and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed.  It  is  enough,  stay  now  thine 
hand.     And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  the  threshing-floor  of  ^  Oman 

16  the  Jebusite.  And  David  lifted  up  his  eyes,  ^and  saw  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  stand  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem:  then  David  and  the  elders  of 

17  Israel,  who  were  clothed  in  sackcloth,  fell  upon  their  faces.     And  David 
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tribe.  This,  however,  was  taken  on  another 
occasion,  and  by  other  agency  than  that  of  Joab. 
The  non-numbering  of  these  two  tribes  might 
have  originated  in  the  special  and  gracious  pro- 
vidence of  God.  partly  because  Levi  was  devoted 
to  His^  service,  and  Benjamin  had  become  the 
least  of  all  the  tribes  (Judg.  xxi.);  and  partly 
because  God  foresaw  that  they  would  remain 
faithful  to  the  house  of  David  in  the  division  of 
the  tribes,  and  therefore  would  not  have  them 
diminished.  From  the  course  followed  in  this 
survey  (see  on  2  Sam.  xxiy.  4-8),  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Judah  and  Benjamin  were  the  last 
tribes  that  were  to  be  visited,  and  that,  after  the 
census  in  Judah  had  been  finished,  Joab,  before 
entering  on  that  of  Benjamin,  had  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  where  the  king,  now  sensible  of  his 
great  error,  gave  orders  to  stop  all  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  business.  Not  only  the  remon- 
strance of  Joab  at  the  first,  but  his  slow  progress 
in  the  survey  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  8),  showed  the  strong 
re^iuguance,  and  even  horror,  of  the  old  general  at 
this  unconstitutional  measure. 

9.  the  Lord  spake  unto  Gad,  David's  seer. 
Although  David  was  himself  endowed  with  a 
Xirophetic  gift,  yet,  in  matters  relating  to  himself 
or  his  kingdom,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
the  Lord  through  the  medium  of  the  priests,  and 
when  he  failed  to  do  so,  a  prophet  was  sent  on 
extraordinary  occasions  to  admonish  or  chastise 
him.  Gad,  a  private  friend,  was  occasionally 
employed  as  the  bearer  of  these  prophetic  mes- 
sages. 11.  Clioose  thee,  &c.  To  the  tliree  evils 
these  correspond  in  beautiful  agreement :  three 
years,  three  months,  tliree  days  (Bertheau).  (See 
on  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13.)  13.  let  me  fall  now  into  the 
hand  of  the  Lord ,  .  ,  let  me  not  fall  into  the 
hand  of  man.  Experience  had  taught  him  that 
human  passion  and  vengeance  had  no  bounds, 
■whereas  our  wise  and  gracious  Father  in  heaven 
knows  the  kind,  and  regulates  the  extent,  of  chas- 
tisement which  every  one  needs, 

li.  So  the  Lord  ...  15.  sent  an  angel  unto 
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Jerusalem  to  destroy  it.  The  infliction  only  of 
the  pestilence  is  here  noticed,  without  any  ac- 
count of  its  duration  or  its  ravages,  while  a 
minute  description  is  given  of  the  visible  appear- 
ance and  menacing  attitude  of  the  destroying 
angel.  (As  to  the  reality  of  this  angelic  appear- 
ance, and  the  insuperable  objections  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  "angel"  was  only  a  bold  figure  or 
poetical  description  of  the  pestilence,  see  on  2 
Sam.  xxiv.)  stood  toy  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman  the  Jebusite.  Oman  was  probably  his 
Hebrew  or  Jewish,  Araunah  his  Jebusite  or 
Canaanitish,  name.  Whether  he  was  the  old  king 
of  Jebus,  as  that  title  is  given  to  him,  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  23,  or  not,  he  had  been  converted  to  tlie 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  was  possessed  both 
of  property  and  influence.  16.  David  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  saw  the  angel  .  .  .  stand  between 
the  earth  and  the  heaven.  This  vision  was  ex- 
hibited to  David,  that  he  might  have  time  to  offer 
up  prayers  for  the  city,  which  was  going  to  have 
the  infliction  of  the  plague.  So  that  the  hovering 
of  the  angel  was  to  show  that  there  was  room  to 
pray  for  mercy,  just  as  God  was  going  to  deal  out 
the  punishment.  It  was  not  as  yet  fallen  on  the 
land,  nor  yet  had  done  any  execution.  '  When 
God's  wrath  is  to  be  executed,  the  earthly  and 
visible  ministers  of-His  judgments,  and  the  unseen 
armies  of  heaven,  are  evermore  leagued  together. 
The  natural  eye  sees  only  those;  the  spiritual  eye 
beholds  the  other  also  behind.  It  is  ever  at 
such  moments  as  it  was  with  Israel  of  old.  The 
multitude,  to  whom  the  purged  spiritual  eye  was 
wanting,  beheld  only  the  outward  calamity — the 
wasting  pestilence ;  but  "David  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stand  between 
the  earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand'"  (Trench,  'On  the  Parables,'  p.  223). 
David  and  the  elders  .  .  .  clothed  in  sackcloth, 
fell  upon  their  faces.  They  appeared  in  the  garb, 
and  assumed  the  attitude,  of  humble  penitents, 
confessing  their  sins  and  deprecating  the  wrath 
of  God. 
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19 


said  unto  God,  Is  it  'not  I  that  commanded  the  people  to  be  numbered? 
even  I  it  is  that  have  sinned,  and  done  evil  indeed;  but  as  for  '"these 
sheep,  what  have  they  done?  Let  "thine  hand,  I  pray  thee,  0  Lord  my 
God,  be  on  me,  and  on  °  my  father's  house ;  but  not  on  thy  people,  that 
they  should  be  plagued. 

Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  commanded  Gad  to  say  to  David,  that 
David  should  go  up,  and  set  up  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  in  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite.     And  David  went  up  at  the  saying  of  Gad, 

20  which  he  spake  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  ^  And  Oman  turned  back,  and 
saw  the  angel;  and  his  four  sons  with  him  hid  themselves.     Now  Ornan 

21  was  tlireshing  wheat.  And  as  David  came  to  Ornan,  Ornan  looked,  and 
saw  David,  and  went  out  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  bowed  himself  to 

22  David  with  his  face  to  the  ground.  Then  David  said  to  Oman,  ^  Grant 
me  the  place  of  this  threshing-floor,  that  I  may  build  an  altar  therein 
unto  the  Lord:  thou  shalt  grant  it  me  for  the  full  price;  that  the  plague 

23  may  be  ^stayed  from  the  people.  And  Ornan  said  unto  David,  Take  it  to 
thee,  and  let  my  lord  the  king  do  that  which  is  good  in  his  eyes:  lo,  I 
give  thee  the  oxen  also  for  burnt  ofterings,  and  the  threshing  instruments 

24  for  wood,  and  the  wheat  for  the  meat  offering;  I  give  it  all.  And  king 
David  said  to  Ornan,  Nay;  but  I  will  verily  buy  it  for  the  full  price:  for 
I  will  not  take  that  which  is  thine  for  the  Lord,  nor  offer  burnt  offerings 

25  without  cost.     So  ^David  gave  to  Ornan  for  the  place  six  hundred  shekels 

26  of  gold  by  weight.  And  David  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and 
offered  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  and  called  upon  the  Lord; 
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18-30.— He  builds  an  Altar. 

18.  the  angel  of  the  Lord  commanded  Gad  to 
Bay.  The  order  about  the  erection  of  an  altar,  as 
•well  as  the  indication  of  its  site,  is  described,  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  18,  as  brought  directly  by  Gad.  Here 
we  are  informed  of  the  quarter  whence  the  pro- 
phet got  liis  commission.  It  is  only  in  the  later 
stages  of  Israel's  history  that  w«  find  angels  em- 
ployed in  communicating  the  Divine  will  to  the 
prophets,  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the 
Jebusite.  It  appears  that  long  after  David  had 
taken  the  fortress  of  Jebus  and  fixed  his  residence 
there,  Jerusalem  was  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
anyonetribe.  Judah and Benjamincontinued with- 
out doubt  toinhabit  it,  in  brotherly  communion,  and 
the  Jebusite  lived  there,  as  before,  along  with  his 
new  masters.  20.  Ornan  turned  back,  and  saw  the 
angel.  [The  Septuagint  has,  koL  tTrearTpe^p^tv  '0(/va, 
Kal  sTSe  Tov  I3aat\ea,  and  Ornan  turned  back,  and 
saw  the  king.  This  is  the  reading  in  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
20.]  Ornan  was  threshing  wheat  [o'an,  plural, 
grains  of  wheat ;  an,  was  treading  out  wheat ; 
Septuagint,  vv  dXoiav  Trvpovs,  was  bruising,  crush- 
ing wheat].  In  later  times  the  Jews  appear  to 
have  used  threshing  instruments  (cf.  Isa.  xli.  15), 
and  the  verb  [c^],  was  treading,  may  have  been 
retained  in  common  use,  merely  from  the  early 
custom  of  triturating  by  oxen  {Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
in  Kaivlinson's  'Herodotus,'  ii.,  p.  22).  If  the 
census  was  entered  upon  in  autumn,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  year,  the  nine  and  a  half  months 
it  occupied  would  end  at  wheat  harvest.  The 
common  way  of  threshing  corn  is  by  spreading  it 
out  on  a  high  level  area,  and  driving  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  it  two  oxen  harnessed  to  ,a 
clumsy  sledge  with  three  rollers  and  some  sharp 
spikes.  The  driver  sits  on  his  knees  on  the  box, 
while  another  peasant  is  employed  in  drawing 
back  the  straw  and  separating  it  from  the  grain 
underneath.  By  this  operation  the  cbatf  is  very 
much  chopped,  and  the  grain  threshed  out.  23.  I 
give  thee  .  .  .  the  threshing  instruments  for 
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wood—?,  e.,  to  burn  the  sacrifice  of  the  oxen. 
Very  little  of  the  real  import — the  haste,  and  the 
lvalue  of  the  present  offered — can  be  understood 
in  this  country.  The  offering  was  made  for 
instant  use.  Ornan,  hereby  hoping  to  terminate 
the  pestilence  without  a  moment's  delay,  'gave 
all ' — oxen,  the  large  threshing  machine,  and  the 
wheat.  25.  David  gave  .  .  .  for  the  place  six 
hundred  shekels  of  gold.  At  first  he  bought  only 
the  cattle  and  the  threshing  instruments,  for 
which  he  paid  fifty  shekels  of  silver  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
24);  afterwards  he  purchased  the  whole  property, 
mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  future  temple  stood. 
Although  gold  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
early  books  of  Scripture,  it  is  only  as  jewels  and 
ornaments.  It  was  not  used  as  a  medium  of 
trade  or  commerce.  The  purchase  of  Araunah's 
threshing-floor  is  the  first  transaction  in  which 
it  is  recorded  that  gold  was  used  as  money. — High 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  platform  rises  a 
remarkable  rock,  now  covered  by  the  dome  of 
'the  Sakrah.'  It  is  irregular  in  its  form,  and 
measures  about  60  feet  in  one  direction  and  50 
feet  in  the  otber.  It  is  the  natural  surface  of 
mount  Moriah,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
rock  of  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  selected 
by  David,  and  continued  by  Solomon  and  Zerub- 
babel,  as  '  the  unhewn  stone '  on  which  to  build 
the  altar  (BartleWs  'Walks  about  Jerusalem;' 
Stanley}.  26.  David  built  there  an  alta.r.  He 
went  in  proeession  with  his  leading  men  from  the 
royal  palace,  down  mount  Zion,  and  through  the 
intervening  city;  and,  having  plenty  of  space  on 
bis  own  property,  he  was  commanded,  under 
peremp/tory  direction,  to  go  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  his  home,  up  mount  Moriah,  to  erect 
an  altar  on  premises  which  he  had  to  buy.  It 
was  on  or  close  to  the  spot  where  Abraham  had 
offered  up  Isaac,  and  oflFered  burnt  offerings 
and  peace  offerings.  '  I  would  remark,  on  this 
sole  decided  instance  of  a  peace  offering  being 
made  away  from  the  sanctuary,  that  it  is  men- 
tioned  as  extraordinary:    the   peculiar   circum- 
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and  ""he  answered  him  from  heaven  by  fire  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 

27  And  the  Lord  commanded  the  angel,  and  he  put  up  his  sword  again  into 
the  sheath  thereof. 

28  At  that  time  when  David  saw  that  the  Lord  had  answered  him  in  the 

29  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  then  he  sacrificed  there.  For  Hhe 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  which  Moses  made  in  the  wilderness,  and  tlie  altar 
of  the  burnt  offering,  icere  at  that  season  in  the  high  place  at  'Gibeon. 

30  But  David  could  not  go  before  it  to  enquire  of  God:  for  he  "was  afraid 
22  because  of  the  sword  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord.     THEN  David  said,  "This 

is  the  house  of  the  Lord  God,  and  this  is  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering 
for  Israel. 

2  And  David  commanded  to  gather  together  ^the  strangers  that  were  in 
the  land  of  Israel;  and  he  set  masons  to  hew  wrought  stones  to  build 

3  the  house  of  God.  And  David  prepared  iron  in  abundance  for  the  nails 
for  the  doors  of  the  gates,  and  for  the  joinings;  and  brass  in  abundance 

4  without  ''weight;  also  cedar  trees  in  abundance:  for  ''the  Zidonians,  and 

5  they  of  Tyre,  brought  much  cedar  wood  to  David.  iVnd  David  said, 
^  Solomon  my  son  is  young  and  tender,  and  the  house  that  is  to  be  builded 
for  the  Lord  must  be  exceeding  magnifical,  of  fame  and  of  glory  through- 
out all  countries :  I  will  therefore  now  make  preparation  for  it.  So  David 
prepared  abundantly  before  his  death. 

6  Then  he  called  for  Solomon  his  son,  and  charged  him  to  build  an  house 

7  for  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  And  David  said  to  Solomon,  My  son,  as  for 
me,  -^it  ^¥as  in  my  mind  to  build  an  house  ^unto  the  name  of  the  Lord 

8  my  God:  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying,  ''Thou  hast  shed 
blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars:  thou  shalt  not  build  an 
house  unto  my  name,  because  thou  hast  shed  mucli  blood  upon  the  earth 

9  in  my  sight.  Behold,  'a  son  shall  be  born  to  thee,  who  shall  be  a  man  of 
rest;  and  I  will  give  him  •'rest  from  all  his  enemies  round  about:  for  his 
name  shall  be  ^  Solomon,  and  I  will  give  peace  and  quietness  unto  Israel 

10  in  his  days.  He  ^' shall  build  an  house  for  my  name;  and  'he  shall  be 
my  sou,  and  I  will  be  his  father;  and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his 
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stances  of  the  case,  and  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
occasioned  a  departure  from  the  otherwise  con- 
stant rule'  {'Israel  after  the  Flesh,'  p.  148:  see 
on  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25).  answered  him  from  heaven 
by  fire-(see  Lev.  ix.  24;  1  Ki.  xviii.  21-23}  2  Ki.  i. 
12;  2  Chr.  vii.  1.) 

28.  when  David  saw  ...  he  sacrificed  there— 
or  he  continued  to  sacrifice  there.  Perceiving  liis 
sacrifice  was  acceptable,  he  proceeded  to  make 
additional  offerings  there,  and  seek  favour  by 
prayer  and  expiatory  rites ;  for  the  dread  of  the 
menacing  angel  destroying  Jerusalem  while  he 
was  absent  in  the  centre  of  worship  at  Gibeou, 
especially  reverence  for  the  Divine  Being,  led  him 
to  continue  his  adorations  in  that  ijlace  which 
(lod  (2  Chr.  iii.  1)  had  hallowed  by  the  tokens  of 
His  presence  and  gracious  acceptance. 

CHAP.     XXII.    1-5. — David   prepares   for 

BUILDING   THE   TeMPLE. 

1.  David    said,    This   is   the  house.     By   the 

miraculous  sign  of  fire  from  heaven,  and  perhaps 
other  intimations,  David  understood  it  to  be  the 
will  of  God  that  the  national  place  of  worship 
Bhould  be  fixed  there,  and  he  forthwith  iiroceeded 
to  make  preparations  for  the  erection  of  the 
temple  on  that  spot. 

2.  David  commanded  to  gather  together  the 
strangers — partly  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Canaanites  (2  Chr.  viii.  7-10),  from  whom  \va3 
exacted  a  tribute  of  bond-service,  and  partly  war 
captives  (2  Chr.  ii.  7),  reserved  for  the  great  work 
he  contemplated, 
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6-19. — He  instructs  Solomon. 

6.  Then  he  called  for  Solomon  .  .  .  and  charged 
him.  The  earnestness  and  solemnity  of  this 
address  creates  an  impression  that  it  was  given  a 
little  before  the  old  king's  decease.  He  unfolded 
his  great  and  long-cherished  plan,  enjoined  the 
building  of  God's  house  as  a  sacred  duty  on  him 
as  his  son  and  successor,  and  described  the 
resources  that  were  at  command  for  carrying  on 
the  work.  The  vast  amount  of  personal  property 
he  had  accumulated,  in  the  precious  metals,  must 
have  been  spoil  taken  from  the  people  he  had 
conquered  and  the  cities  he  had  sacked.  8.  thou 
Shalt  not  huild  an  house  unto  my  name,  because 
thou  hast  shed  much  blood.  An  innate  feeling 
of  propriety  dictates  the  purification  of  the  wor- 
shipper from  all  defilement  when  about  to  engage 
in  the  solemn  rites  of  religion.  Above  all,  persons 
polluted  with  blood  were  prohibited  even  amongst 
the  heathen,  of  which  many  instances  are  found 
in  the  works  of  classical  writers,  (see  Homer, 
'Iliad,'  vi.,  335;  Euripides,  'Iphigenia  in  Tauris,'' 
v.,  380;  Virgil,  '^neid,'  vi.)  The  same  cause 
prevented  the  acceptance  of  the  Jews  in  their 
sacred  services  (Isa.  i.  15),  and  operated  as  a  dis- 
qualification to  David's  building  the  temjjle.  9. 
Behold,  a  son  shall  be  born  to  thee  .  .  .  lo.  He 
shall  build  an  house  for  my  name.  This  Divine 
declaration,  which  pointed  to  David's  posterity, 
can  be  understood  only  in  reference  to  the  erection 
of  the  material  temple.  David  here  refers  the 
announcement  i^rimarily  to  Solomon,  and  Solomon 
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11  which  are  in  Judah  and  in  Benjamin  fenced  cities.  And  he  fortified  the 
strong  holds,  and  put  captains  in  them,  and  store  of  victual,  and  of  oil 

12  and  wine.  And  in  every  several  city  he  put  shields  and  spears,  and  made 
them  exceeding  strong,  having  Judah  and  Benjamin  on  his  side. 

13  And  the  priests  and  the  Levites  that  were  in  all  Israel  ^resorted  to  him 

14  out  of  all  their  coasts.  For  the  Levites  left  -^ their  suburbs,  and  their 
possession,  and  came  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem:  for  ^Jeroboam  and  his 
sons  had  cast  them  off  from  executing  the  priest's  office  unto  the  Lord: 

15  and  ''he  ordained  him  priests  for  the  high  places,  and  for  Hhe  devils,  and 

16  •'for  the  calves  which  he  had  made.  And  *^ after  them  out  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel  such  as  set  their  hearts  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  came  to 

17  Jerusalem,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  So  they 
'strengthened  the  kingdom  O'f  Judah,  and  made  Eehoboam  the  son  of 
Solomon  strong,  three  years:  for  "Hhree  years  they  walked  in  the  way  of 
David  and  Solomon. 

18  And  Rehoboam  took  him  Mahalath  the  daughter  of  Jerimoth  the  son 
of  David  to  wife,  and  Abihail  the  daughter  of  Eliab  the  son  of  Jesse ; 

19,  which  bare  hiin  children;  Jeush,  and  Shamariah,  and  Zaham.     And  after 

20  her  he  took  ''^Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom ;  which  bare  him  Abijah, 

21  and  Attai,  and  Ziza,  and  Shelomith.  And  Rehoboam  loved  Maachah  the 
daughter  of  Absalom  above  all  his  wives  and  his  concubines:  (for  he  took 
eighteen  wives,  and  threescore  concubines;  and  begat  twenty  and  eight 

22  sons,  and  threescore  daughters.)  And  Rehoboam  "made  Abijah  the  son 
of  Maachah  the  cliief,  to  be  ruler  among  his  brethren :  for  he  thought  to 
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11.  store  of  victual,  and  of  oil  and  wine.  Odori- 
ferous oil  and  sweet  wiae  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Jews  as  much  as  by  the  modern  Arabs  and  Orien- 
tals generally  (cf.  Ps.  civ.  15;  'Odyssey,'  ii.,  339). 
In  the  crippled  state  of  his  kingdom,  he  seems  to 
have  been  afraid  lest  it  might  be  made  the  prey  of 
some  powerful  neighbours. 

13.  the  priests  and  the  Levites  .  .  .  resorted 
to  him  out  of  all  their  coasts.  This  was  an 
accession  of  moral  power,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  true  religion  is  the  best  support  and  safeguard 
of  any  nation;  and  as  it  was  peculiarly  the  grand 
source  of  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  He- 
brew monarchy,  the  great  numbers  of  good  and 
pious  people  who  sought  an  asylum  within  the 
territories  of  Judah  contributed  greatly  to  consoli- 
date the  throne  of  Rehoboam.  The  cause  of  so 
extensive  an  emigration  from  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael was  the  deep  and  daring  policy  of  Jeroboam, 
who  set  himself  to  break  the  national  unity  by 
entirely  abolishing,  within  his  dominions,  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  Judaism.  He  dreaded  an 
eventual  reunion  of  the  tribes,  if  the  people 
continued  to  repair  thrice  a  year  to  worship  in 
Jerusalem,  as  they  were  obliged  by  law  to  do; 
and  accordingly,  on  pretence  that  the  distance  of 
that  city  was  too  great  for  multitudes  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  fixed  upon  two  more  convenient  places, 
where  he  established  a  new  mode  of  worshipping 
God  under  gross  and  prohibited  symbols.  The 
priests  and  Levites,  refusing  to  take  j)art  in  the 
idolatrous  ceremonies,  were  ejected  from  their 
livings ;  and  along  with  them  a  large  body  of  the 
lieople  who  faithfully  adhered  to  the  instituted 
worship  of  God,  oflended  and  shocked  by  the  im- 
pious innovations,  departed  from  the  kingdom. 
15.  he  ordained  him  priests.  The  persons  he 
appointed  to  the  priesthood  were  low  and  worth- 
less creatures  (see  on  1  Ki.  xii.  31 ;  xiii.  33) ;  any 
were  consecrated  who  brought  a  bullock  and  seven 
rams  (Exod.  xxix.  37 ;  ch.  xiii.  9).  Thus  Jeroboam 
transferred  not  only  the  kingdom  from  the  house 
of  David,  but  the  priesthood  from  the  house  of 
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Aaron,  for  the  high  places.  Those  favourite 
places  of  religious  worship  were  encouraged 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  devils — a  terra 
sometimes  used  for  idols  in  general  (Lev.  xvii.  7), 
but  here  applied  distinctively  to  [nn;rB'!?  (cf.  Lev. 
iv.  24 ;  xvi.  9 ;  Isa.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  14)]  the  goat- 
deities,  which  were  probably  worshipped  chiefly 
in  the  northern  parts  of  his  kingdom,  where  the 
heathen  Canaanites  still  abounded,  and  for  the 
calves  [n^'^Jj?^] — figures  of  the  ox-gods  Apis  and 
Mnevis,  with  which  Jeroboam's  residence  in 
Egypt  had  familiarized  him  (see  on  1  Ki.  xii. 
26-33) ;  or  the  expression  may  be  considered,  as 
Hevgstenberg  takes  it  ('Pentateuch,'  i.,  p.  201), 
equivalent  to  'the  calves  he  had  made,  which  are 
devils ' — i.  e.,  of  the  same  quality  with  the  forraer 
adoration  of  the  goat  in  the  wilderness,  which 
Moses  stigmatizes  as  whoredom — a  heinous  trans- 
gression. 17.  they  strengthened  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  The  innovating  measures  of  Jeroboam 
were  not  introduced  all  at  once.  But  as  they 
were  developed,  the  secession  of  the  most  excel- 
lent of  his  subjects  began,  and  continuing  to  in- 
crease for  three  years,  lowered  the  tone  of  religion 
in  his  kingdom,  while  it  proportionally  quickened 
its  life  and  extended  its  influence  in  that  of 
Judah. 

18-23.— His  Wives  and  Childeek. 

18.  Rehoboam  took  him  Mahalath.  The  names 
of  her  father  and  mother  are  given.  Jerimoth, 
the  father,  must  have  been  the  son  of  one  of 
David's  concubines  (1  Chr.  iii.  9).  Abihail  was, 
of  course,  his  cousin,  previous  to  their  marriage. 
20.  after  her  he  took  Maachah  the  daughter— 
i.e.,  grand  -  daughter  (2  Sam.  xiv.  27)  of  Absa- 
lom, Tamar  being,  according  to  Joseplms,  her 
mother  (cf.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18).  21.  he  took 
eighteen  wives,  and  threescore  concubines. 
This  royal  harem,  though  far  inferior  to  his 
father's,  was  equally  in  violation  of  the  law, 
which  forbade  a  king  to  "  multiply  wives  unto 
himself."  22.  made  Abijah  .  .  .  chief  .  .  .  ruler 
2  M 
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23  make  him  king.  And  he  dealt  wisely,  and  dispersed  of  all  his  children 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  unto  every  fenced 
city:  and  he  gave  them  victual  in  abundance.  And  he  desired  ^many 
•wives. 

12  AND  "it  came  to  pass,  when  Rehoboam  had  established  the  kingdom, 
and  had  strengthened  himself,  ^he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
Israel  with  him. 

2  And  '^it  came  to  pass,  that,  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam,  Shishak 
king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  transgressed 

3  against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred  chariots,  and  threescore  thousand 
horsemen :  and  the  people  icere  without  number  that  came  with  him  out 

4  of  Egypt;  ''the  Lubims,  the  Sukkiims,  and  the  Ethiopians.  And  he 
took  the  fenced  cities  which  pertained  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem. 

5  Then  came  ''Shemaiah  the  prophet  to  Rehoboam,  and  to  the  princes  of 
Judah,  that  were  gathered  together  to  Jerusalem  because  of  Shishak,  and 
said  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  •^Ye  have  forsaken  me,  and  there- 

6  fore  have  I  also  left  you  in  the  hand  of  Shishak.  Whereupon  the  princes 
of  Israel  and  the  king  ^humbled  themselves;  and  they  said,  ^The  Lord 
is  righteous. 

7  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  they  humbled  themselves,  Hhe  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  Shemaiah,  saying.  They  have  humbled  themselves ; 
therefore  I  will  not  destroy  them,  but  I  will  grant  them  'some  deliver- 
ance ;  and  my  wrath  shall  not  be  poured  out  upon  Jerusalem  by  the  hand 
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among  his  torethren.  This  preference  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  Abijah  solely  from  the  king's 
doatiiig  fondness  for  his  mother,  and  through  her 
iutiuence  over  him.  It  is  plainly  implied  that 
Abijah  was  not  the  eldest  of  the  family;  and  in 
destining  a  younger  son  for  the  kingdom,  without 
a  Divine  warrant,  as  in  Solomon's  case,  Rehoboam 
acted  in  violation  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxL  15).  23. 
he  dealt  wisely-  i.e.,  with  deep  and  calculating 
policy  (Exod.  i.  10).  and  dispersed  of  all  Ms 
children  .  .  .  unto  every  fenced  city.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  twenty-eight  sons  of  the  king  being 
made  governors  of  fortresses  would,  in  our  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  produce  jealousy  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. But  Eastern  monarchs  ensure  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  their  kingdom  by  bestowing  gov- 
ernment offices  on  their  sons  and  grandsons. 
Tliey  obtain  an  independent  provision,  and  being 
kept  apart,  are  not  likely  to  cabal  in  their  father's 
lifetime.  Rehoboam  acted  thus  :  and  his  sagacity 
will  appear  still  greater  if  the  wives  he  desired 
for  theoi  belonged  to  the  cities  where  each  son 
was  located.  These  connections  would  bind  them 
more  closely  to  their  respective  places.  In  the 
modern  countries  of  the  East,  particularly  Persia 
and  Turkey,  younger  princes  wei-e,  till  very  lately, 
shut  up  in  the  harem  during  their  father's  life- 
time; and  to  prevent  comiietitiou,  were  blinded 
or  killed  when  their  brother  ascended  the  throne. 
In  the  former  country  the  old  practice  of  dispers- 
ing them  through  the  country,  like  Rehoboam,  has 
been  again  revived. 

CHAP.  XII.  1-12.  —  Rehoboam,  forsaking 
God,  is  punished  by  Shishak. 

1.  when  Rehoboam  .  .  .  had  strengthened 
himself— (see  on  ch.  xi.  17.)  During  the  first 
three  years  of  his  reign  his  royal  influence  was 
exerted  in  the  encouragement  of  the  true  religion, 
but  the  faitiiful  observance  of  the  Divine  law  was 
not  permanent  even  in  Judah.  Security  and  ease 
led  to  religious  decline,  which,  in  the  fourth  year, 
ended  in  open  apostasy.  The  example  of  the 
court  was  speedily  followed  by  his  subjects,  for 
'all  Israel  was  with  him'— i.e.,  the  people  in  liis 
own  kingdom.  The  very  next  year— viz.,  the  fifth 
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of  his  reign — punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  in 
vasion  of  Shishak. 

2.  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against 
Jerusalem.  He  was  the  first  king  of  the  twenty- 
second,  or  Bubastic  dynasty,  which,  after  the  fall 
of  Thebes  from  the  proud  position  of  capital  of 
Egypt,  990  B.C.,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole  country.  What  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  invasion?  Whether  it  was  in  resent- 
ment for  some  provocation  from  the  king  of 
Judah,  or  in  pursuance  of  ambitious  views  of  con- 
quest, is  not  said.  But  the  invading  army  was  a 
vast  horde,  for  Shishak  brought  along  with  his 
native  Egyptians  an  immense  number  of  foreign 
auxiliaries.  3.  the  Lubims— the  Libyans  of  north- 
eastern Africa,  the  Sukkiims.  Some  think  these 
were  the  Scenite  Arabs,  dwellers  in  tents,  but 
others  maintain  more  justly  that  these  were  Arab- 
Troglodytes,  who  inhabited  the  caverns  of  a  moun- 
tain range  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
the  Ethiopians— from  the  regions  south  of  Egypt. 
By  the  overwhelming  force  of  numbers  they  took 
the  fortresses  of  Judah  which  had  been  recently 
put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  marched  to  lay  siege 
to  the  capital.  While  Shishak  and  his  army  were 
before  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  Shemaiah  addressed 
Rehoboam  and  the  princes,  tracing  this  calamity 
to  the  national  apostasy,  and  threatening  them 
with  utter  destruction,  in  consequence  of  having 
forsaken  God  (v.  6). 

6.  the  princes  of  Israel— (cf.  v.  5,  "the  princes 
of  Judah.") 

7.  when  the  Lord  saw  that  they  humbled 
themselves.  .Their  repentance  and  contrition  were 
followed  by  the  best  effects ;  for  Shemaiah  was 
commissioned  to  announce  that  the  phial  of 
Divine  judgment  would  not  be  fully  poured  out 
on  them — that  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  would  not  take  place  at  that  time, 
nor  through  the  agency  of  Shishak;  and  yet,  al- 
though it  should  enjoy  a  respite  from  total  sub- 
version, it  should  become  a  tributary  province  of 
Egypt,  in  order  that  the  people  might  learn  how 
much  lighter  and  better  is  the  service  of  God  than 
that  of  idolatrous  foreign  despots. 
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8  of  Shisbak.  Nevertheless  nhey  shall  be  his  servants;  that  they  may 
know  ^my  service,  and  the  service  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  countries. 

9  So  'Shisbak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  away 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's 
house;  be  took  all:  be  carried  away  also  the  shields  of  gold  which  Solo- 

10  mon  liad  "'made.  Instead  of  which  king  Rehoboam  made  shields  of  brass, 
and  committed  them  "to  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  guard,  that  kept  the 

11  entrance  of  the  king's  bouse.  And  when  the  king  entered  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  the  guard  came  and  fetched  them,  and  brought  them  again 

12  into  the  guard-chamber.  And  when  he  humbled  himself,  the  wrath  of 
the  Lord  turned  from  him,  that  he  would  not  destroy  him  altogether: 
^and  also  in  Judah  things  went  well. 

13  So  king  Rehoboam  strengthened  himself  in  Jerusalem,  an (J^  reigned : 
for  "Rehoboam  teas  one  and  forty  years  old  when  he  began  tOhreign^.  aad 
he  reigned  seventeen  years  in  Jerusalem,  ^the  city  which  the-  LoRi^had 
chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  put  his  name  there-.  _  And  his 

14  mother's  name  was  Naamah  an  Ammonitess.  And  he  did  eviJj.  because 
he  ^prepared  not  his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord. 

15  Now  the  acts  of  Rehoboam,  first  and  last,  are  they  not  -written  m  the 
*book  of  Sbemaiah  the  prophet,  'and  of  Iddo  the  seer  concerning  gen- 
ealogies?    ''And  there  were  wars  between  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  con- 

16  tinually.  And  Rehoboam  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was.  buried  ic  the 
city  of  David:  and  ^Abijah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

13      NOW  "in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Jeroboam  began  Ahijah  to-  reign 

2  over  Judah.  He  reigned  three  years  in  Jerusalem.  His  mother's  name 
also  was  ^Michaiah  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah. 

3  And  there  was  war  between  Abijah  and  Jeroboam.  And  Abijah  ^set 
the  battle  in  array  with  an  army  of  valiant  men  of  war,  eten  four  hundred 
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9.  So  Shishak  .  .  .  came  up  against  Jerusalem. 

After  the  parenthetical  clause  (rw.  5-8)  describing 
the  feelings  and  state  of  the  beleaguered  court, 
the  historian  resumes  his  narrative  of  the  attack 
upon  Jerusalem,  and  the  consequent  pillage  both 
of  the  temple  and  the  palace,  lie  took  all — i.e., 
everything  valuable  he  found.  The  cost  of  the 
targets  and  shields  has  been  estimated  at  about 
£239,000  [Napier's  'Ancient  Workers  in  Metal,' 
p.  114.)  the  shields  of  gold  — made  by  Solo- 
mon, were  kept  in  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  (ch.  ix.  16).  They  seem  to  have  been 
borne,  like  maces,  by  the  owners  or  guard  of  the 
palace,  when  they  attended  the  king  to  the  temple 
or  on  other  public  processions.  Those  splendid 
insignia  having  been  plundered  bjr  the  Egyptian 
conqueror,  others  were  made  of  inferior  metal, 
and  kept  in  the  guard  room  of  the  palace,  to  be 
ready  for  use,  as,  notwithstanding  the  tarnished 
glory  of  the  court,  the  old  state  etiquette  was 
kept  up  on  public  and  solemn  occasions.  An  ac- 
count of  this  conquest  of  Judah,  with  the  name  of 
'king  of  Judah'  in  the  cartouche  of  the  principal 
captive,  according  to  the  interpreters,  is  carved 
and  written  in  hieroglyphics  on  the  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Karnak,  where  it  may  be  seen  at  the 
present  day,  by  the  side  of  the  records  of  the 
great  Eameses'  conquests  (see  'Egyptian  Court 
at  Sydenham  Palace,'  p.  62).  This  sculpture  is 
about  2,700  years  old,  and  is  of  jieculiar  interest, 
as  a  striking  testimony  from  Egypt  to  the  truth  of 
Scripture  history.  12.  when  he  humbled  himself, 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  turned  from  him.  The 
promise  contained  in  v.  7  was  verified.  Divine 
Providence  preserved  the  kingdom  in  existence, 
as  reformation  was  made  in  the  court,  while  true 
religion  and  piety  were  diffused  throughout  the 
land. 
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13-16.— His  Keign  and  Death. 

13.  Rehoboam  strengthened  himself  .  .  .  and 
reigned.  The  Egyjitian  invasion  had  been  a  mere 
predatory  expedition,  not  exteudiag  beyond  tlse 
limits  of  Judab,  and  ]irfibably,  ere  long,  repelled 
by  the  invaded.  Eehoboam's  government  ac- 
quired new  life  and  vigour  by  the  general  revival 
of  true  religion,  and  his  reign  continued  many 
years  after  the  departure  of  Shishak.  But  "  he 
prepared  not  his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord  " — j.  e., 
he  did  not  adhere  firmly  to  the  good  course  of 
reformation  he  had  begun.  14.  And  he  did  evil - 
for  through  the  unhappy  influence  of  his  mother, 
a  heathen  foreigner,  he  had  received  in  his  youth 
a  strong  bias  towards  idolatry  (see  on  \  Ki.  xiv. 
21-24K 

CHAP.  XHL  1-20.  —  Abijah,  succeeding, 
MAKES  War  against  Jekoboame,  and  over- 
comes HIM. 

2.  His  mother's  name  also  was  Mlehaiah  tha 
daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah.  The  same  as 
Maachah  (see  on  1  Ki.  xv.  2).  She  was  "the 
daughter" — i.  e.,  grand-daughter— of  Absalom  (1 
Ki.  XV.  2:  cf.  2  Sam.  xiv.),  mother  of  Abijah, 
and  "mother" — i  e.,  grandmother  (1  Ki.  xv.  10, 
marg..)— of  Asa.  "Of  Cibeah"  probably  implies 
that  Uriel  was  connected  with  the  house  of  Saul. 
there  was  war  between  Abijah  and  Jeroboam. 
The  occasion  of  this  war  is  not  recorded  (see  1  Ki. 
XV.  6,  7) ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of 
Abijah's  address,  that  it  arose  from  Jeroboam's 
design  to  wrest  from  his  youthful  neighbour  the 
full  dominion  of  the  whole  country.  No  prophet 
now  forbade  a  war  with  Israel  (ch.  xi.  23),  for 
Jeroboam  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  protection. 

3.  Abijah  set  the  battle  in  array— i.  e.,  took 
the  field  and  opened  the  campaign,  with  .  .  . 
four  hundred  thousand  chosen  men:  Jeroboam 


Jeroboam  is 
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defeated  in  battle. 


thousand  chosen  men :  Jeroboam  also  set  the  battle  in  array  against  him 
with  eight  hundred  thousand  chosen  men,  ^*gm^  mighty  men  of  valour. 

4  And  Abijah  stood  up  upon  mount  Zemaraim,  ''which  is  in  mount 

5  Ephraim,  and  said,  Hear  me,  thou  Jeroboam,  and  all  Israel;  ought  ye  not 
to  know  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  ''gave  the  kingdom  over  Israel  to 

6  David  for  ever,  e'cen  to  him  and  to  his  sons  by  a  ^ covenant  of  salt?  Yet 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  the  servant  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David,  is 

7  risen  up,  and  hath  *  rebelled  against  his  lord.  And  there  are  gathered 
unto  him -^ vain  men,  the  children  of  Belial,  and  have  strengthened  them- 
selves against  Eehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon,  when  Eehoboam  was  young 

8  and  tender-hearted,  and  could  not  withstand  them.  And  now  ye  think 
to  withstand  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  the  hand  of  the  sons  of  David; 
and  ye  be  a  great  multitude,  and  there  are  with  you  golden  calves,  which 

9  Jeroboam  ^made  you  for  gods.  Have  ''ye  not  cast  out  the  priests  of  the 
Lord,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites,  and  have  made  you  priests 
after  the  manner  of  the  nations  of  other  lands?  *so  that  whosoever  cometh 
^to  consecrate  himself  with  a  young  bullock  and  seven  rams,  the  same 

10  may  be  a  priest  of  them  that  are  no  gods.  But  as  for  us,  the  Lord  is  our 
God,  and  we  have  not  forsaken  him ;  and  the  priests,  which  minister  unto 
the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites  wait  upon  their  business: 

11  and  ■'they  burn  unto  the  Lord  every  morning  and  every  evening  burnt 
sacrifices  and  sweet  incense :  the  ^showbread  also  set  they  in  order  upon 
the  pure  table;  and  the  candlestick  of  gold  with  the  lamps  thereof,  Ho 
burn  every  evening:  for  we  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  our  God;  but  ye 

12  have  forsaken  him.  And,  behold,  "'God  himself  is  with  us  for  our 
captain,  "and  his  priests  with  sounding  trumpets  to  cry  alarm  against 
you.  0  children  of  Israel,  "fight  ye  not  against  the  Lord  God  of  your 
fathers;  for  ye  shall  not  prosper. 

13  But  Jeroboam  caused  an  ambushment  to  come  about  behind  them:  so 

14  they  were  before  Judah,  and  the  ambushment  was  behind  them.  And 
when  Judah  looked  back,  behold,  the  battle  was  before  and  behind:  and 
they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  priests  sounded  with  the  trumpets. 

15  Then  the  men  of  Judah  gave  a  shout:  and  as  the  men  of  Judah  shouted, 
it  came  to  pass,  that  God  ^^ smote  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel  before  Abijah 
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,  .  .  with  eight  hundred  thousand.  These 
are  doubtless  large  numbers,  considering  the 
sniallness  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Oriental  armies  are 
mere  mobs — vast  numbers  accompanying  the  camp 
in  hope  of  plunder;  so  that  the  gross  numbers 
described  as  going  upon  the  Asiatic  expedition 
are  often  far  from  denoting  the  exact  number  of 
fighting  men.  But  in  accounting  for  the  large 
number  of  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  respective 
armies  of  Abijah  and  Jeroboam,  there  is  no  need 
of  resorting  to  this  mode  of  explanation ;  for  we 
know  by  the  census  of  David  the  immense  amount 
of  the  population  that  was  capable  of  bearing 
arms  (2  Chr.  xxi.  5:  cf.  ch.  xiv.  8;  xvii.  14). 

4.  Abijah  stood  up  upon  mount  Zemaraim. 
He  had  entered  the  enemy's  territory,  and  was 
encamped  on  an  eminence  near  Beth-el  (Josh,  xviii. 
22).  Jeroboam's  army  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  as  a  pitched  battle  was  expected,  Abijah, 
according  to  the  singular  usage  of  ancient  times, 
harangued  the  enemy.  The  speakers  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, while  always  extolling  their  own 
merits,  poured  out  torrents  of  invective  and  viru- 
lent abuse  upon  the  adversary.  So  did  Abijah. 
He  dwelt  on  the  divine  right  of  the  house  of 
David  to  the  throne  of  Israel— established  by  [nna 
n'?^]  "a  covenant  of  salt"  (see  on  Num.  xviii.  10), 
i.  e.,  a  covenant  inviolable,  indissoluble;  and  sink- 
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iug  all  reference  to  the  heaven-condemned  offences 
of  Solomon  and  the  divine  appointment  of  Jero- 
boam, as  well  as  the  Divine  sanction  of  the 
separation,  he  upbraided  Jeroboam  as  a  usurper, 
and  his  subjects  as  rebels,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Reho- 
boam.  Then  contrasting  the  religious  state  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  he  drew  a  black  xucture  of 
the  impious  innovations  and  gross  idolatry  intro- 
duced by  Jeroboam,  with  his  expulsion  and  im- 
poverishment (ch.  xi.  14)  of  the  Levites;  dwelt 
with  reasonable  pride  on  the  pure  and  regular 
observance  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  Moses 
in  his  own  dominions  ;  and  concluded  with  this 
emphatic  appeal: — '0  children  of  Israel,  fight  ye 
not  against  Jehovah,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  for 
ye  shall  not  prosper.' 

13.  But  Jeroboam  caused  an  ambushment.  The 
oration  of  Abijah,  however  animating  an  effect  it 
might  have  produced  on  his  own  troops,  was  un- 
heeded by  the  i)arty  to  whom  it  was  addressed ; 
for  while  he  was  wasting  time  in  useless  words, 
Jeroboam  had  ordered  a  detachment  of  his  men  to 
move  quietly  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  so  that 
when  Abijah  stopped  speaking,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers found  themselves  surprised  in  the  rear, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  Israelitish  forces  re- 
mained in  front.  A  panic  might  have  ensued  had 
not  the  leaders  "cried  unto  the  Lord,"  and  the 
priests  "  sounded  with  the  trumpets" — the  pledge 
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18 


19 


and  Judah.  And  the  children  of  Israel  fled  before  Judah :  and  God  de- 
livered them  into  their  hand.  And  Abijah  and  his  people  slew  them 
with  a  great  slaughter :  so  there  fell  down  slain  of  Israel  five  hundred 
thousand  chosen  men. 

Thus  the  children  of  Israel  were  *  brought  under  at  that  time,  and  the 
children  of  Judah  prevailed,  ^because  they  relied  upon  the  Lord  God  of 
their  fathers.  And  Abijah  pursued  after  Jeroboam,  and  took  cities  from 
him;    Beth-el  with  the   towns  thereof,  and  Jeshanah  with  the  towns 

20  thereof,  and  'Ephrain  with  the  towns  thereof.  Neither  did  Jeroboam 
recover  strength  again  in  the  days  of  Abijah :  and  the  Lord  struck  *him, 
and  'he  died. 

21  But  Abijah  waxed  mighty,  and  married  fourteen  wives,  and  begat 
twenty  and  two  sons,  and  sixteen  daughters. 

22  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Abijah,  and  his  ways,  and  his  sayings,  are 
14  written  in  tlie  ^story  of  the  prophet  "Iddo.     SO  Abijah  slept  with  his 

fathers,  and  they  burieil  him  in  the  city  of  David ; 

And  Asa  "his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  In  his  days  the  land  was  quiet 
ten  years. 

2  And  Asa  did  that  ichich  teas  good  and  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 

3  his  God:  for  he  took  away  the  altars  of  the  strange  gods,  and  ''the  high 

4  places,  and  brake  ''down  the  ^images,  ''and  cut  down  the  groves;  and 
commanded  Judah  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  to  do  the 

5  law  and  the  commandment.  Also  he  took  away  out  of  all  the  cities  of 
Judah  the  high  places  and  the  ^images:  and  the  kingdom  was  quiet 
before  him. 

6  And  he  built  fenced  cities  in  Judah :  for  the  land  had  rest,  and  he  had 

7  no  war  in  those  years;  because  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest.  Therefore 
he  said  unto  Judah,  Let  us  build  these  cities,  and  make  about  them 
walls  and  towers,  gates  and  bars,  while  the  land  is  yet  before  us ;  because 
we  have  sought  the  Lord  our  God,  we  have  sought  him,  and  he  hath 

8  given  us  rest  on  every  side.  So  they  built  and  prospered.  And  Asa  had 
an  army  of  men  that  bare  targets  and  spears,  out  of  Judah  three  hundred 
thousand;  and  out  of  Benjamin,  that  bare  shields  and  drew  bows,  two 
hundred  and  fourscore  thousand :  all  these  were  mighty  men  of  valour. 
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of  victory  (Num.  x.  9 ;  xxxi.  6) ;  and,  reassured 
by  the  -weil-knowii  signal,  the  men  of  Judah 
responded  with  a  war-shout,  which,  echoed  by  the 
■whole  army,  was  followed  by  an  impetuous  rush 
against  the  foe.  The  shock  was  resistless.  The 
ranks  of  the  Israelites  were  broken,  for  "God 
smote  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel."  They  took  to 
flight,  and  the  merciless  slaughter  that  ensued  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  tracing  it  to  the  rancor- 
ous passions  enkindled  by  a  civil  war. 

19.  Abijah  pursued  after  Jeroboam.  This  san- 
guinary action  widened  the  breach  between  the 
people  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Abijah  abandoned 
his  original  design  of  attempting  the  subjugation 
of  the  ten  tribes,  contenting  himself  with  the 
recovery  of  a  few  border  towns,  which,  though 
lying  within  Judah  or  Benjamin,  had  been  alien- 
ated to  the  new  or  northern  kingdom.  Amongst 
these  was  Beth-el,  which,  with  its  sacred  associa- 
tions, he  might  be  strongly  desirous  to  wrest  from 
profanation.  20.  Neither  did  Jeroboam  recover 
strength.  The  disastrous  action  at  Zemaraim, 
which  caused  the  loss  of  the  entire  flower 
and  chivalry  of  his  army,  broke  his  spirits  and 
crippled  his  power,  the  Lord  struck  him,  and 
he  died— i.  e.,  Jeroboam.  He  lived,  indeed,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  Abijah  (1  Ki.  xiv.  20; 
XV.  9).  But  he  had  been  threatened  with  great 
calamities  upon  himself  and  his  house ;  and  it  is 
apparently  to  the  execution  of  these  threatenings, 
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which  issued  in  his  death,  an  anticipatory  refer- 
ence is  here  made. 
CHAP.  XIV.  1-5.— Asa  destroys  Idolatry. 

1.  In  his  days  the  land  was  quiet  ten  years. 
This  long  interval  of  peace  was  the  continued 
effect  of  the  great  battle  of  Zemaraim  (cf.  1  Ki. 
XV.  11-14). 

2.  Asa  did  that  which  was  good  and  right— 
(cf.  1  Ki.  XV.  14.)  Still,  his  character  and  life  were 
not  free  from  faults  (ch.  xiv.  7,  10,  12).  3.  brake 
down  the  images— of  Baal  (see  on  ch.  xxxiv.  4; 
Lev.  xxvi.  30).  cut  down  the  groves — rather, 
Asherim.  5.  he  took  away  out  of  all  the  cities 
of  Judah  the  high  places  and  the  images.  All 
public  objects  and  relics  of  idolatry  in  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  through  his  kingdom  were  de- 
stroyed; but  those  high  places  where  God  was 
worshipped  under  the  figure  of  an  ox,  as  at  Beth-el, 
were  sufiered  to  remain  (1  Ki.  xv.  14):  so  far  the 
reformation  was  incomplete. 

6-8.  —  Having  Peace,  he  strengthens  his 
Kingdom  with  Forts  and  Armies. 

6.  he  built  fenced  cities  in  Judah— (see  on  1 
Ki.  XV.  22.)  7.  while  the  land  is  yet  before  ua 
— i.  €.,  while  we  have  free  and  undisputed  pro- 
gress everywhere;  no  foe  is  near;  but,  as  this 
^appy  time  of  peace  may  not  last  always,  and 
the  kingdom  is  but  small  and  weak,  let  us  prepare 
suitable  defences  in  case  of  need.  He  had  also  an 
army  of  580,000  men.    Judah  furnished  the  heavy 
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9  And  *  there  came  out  against  tliem  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  with  an  host 
of  a  tliousand  thousand,  and  three  hundred  chariots;  and  came  unto 

10  ^Maresliah.     Then  Asa  went  out  against  him,  and  they  set  the  battle  in 

11  array  in  the  valley  of  Zephathah  at  Mareshah.  And  Asa  ^ cried  unto  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  said,  Lord,  it  is  ^nothing  with  thee  to  help,  whether 
with  many,  or  with  them  that  have  no  power :  help  us,  0  Lord  our  God ; 
for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  'in  thy  name  we  go  against  this  multitude.     0 

12  Lord,  thou  ardour  God;  let  not  ^  man  prevail  against  thee.  So  the  Lord 
•'smote  the  Ethiopians  Ijefore  Asa,  and  before  Judah;  and  the  Ethiopians 

13  fled.  And  Asa  and  the  people  that  were  with  him  pursued  them  unto 
^Gerar :  and  the  Ethiopians  were  overthrown,  that  they  could  not  recover 
themselves;  for  they  were  *  destroyed  before  the  Lord,  and  before  his 

14  host;  and  they  carried  away  very  much  spoil.  And  they  smote  all  the 
cities  round  about  Gerar;  for  Hhe  fear  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them: 
and  they  spoiled  all  the  cities ;  for  there  was  exceeding  much  spoil  in 

15  them.  They  smote  also  the  tents  of  cattle,  and  carried  away  sheep  and 
camels  in  abundance,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

15,     AND  "the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded:  and  he 

2  went  out  to  ^meet  Asa,  and  said  unto  him.  Hear  ye  me,  Asa,  and  all 
Judah  and  Benjamin;  ^The  Lord  is  with  you,  while  ye  be  with  him;  and 
''if  ye  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you;  but  ''if  ye  forsake  him,  he  will 

3  forsake  you.     Now  ^for  a  long  season  Israel  hath  been  without  the  true 

4  God,  and  without  •''a  teaching  priest,  and  without  law.  But  ^when  they 
in  their  trouble  did  turn  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  sought  him, 
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armed  soldiers,  and  Benjamin  the  archers.  This 
larj^e  number  does  not  mean  a  body  of  professional 
soldiers,  such  as  compose  European  armies,  but 
all  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  liable  to  be  called 
into  service. 

9-15. — He  overcomes  Zerah,  and  spoils  the 
Ethiopians. 

9.  there  came  out  against  them  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian.  Zerah  (Eiuald,  'Geschichte,'iii.,p.  184; 
also  jVilsoii's  'Lands  of  the  Bible,'  i.,  p.  91)  is 
identified  with  Osorkon  I.,  successor  of  Shishak. 
Wilkinson  (Eaidinson's  'Herodotus,'  ii.,  p.  378) 
throws  a  doubt  on  this,  and  maintains  that  Zerah 
was  an  Asiatic  or  Arabian,  not  an  African 
Cushite.  The  probability  is,  that  Zerah  must 
have  been  chief  of  the  Cushites,  or  Ethiopians  of 
Arabia,  as  they  were  evidently  a  nomad  horde 
M'ho  had  a  settlement  of  tents  and  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gerar.  This  also  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus  (cf.  Ezek.  xxix.  10;  Hab.  iii.  7, 
with  1  Chr.  iv.  .39 ;  also  Winer,  '  Realwbrterbuch  '). 
a  thousand  thousand,  and  three  hundred  chariots. 
'  Twenty  camels  employed  to  carry  couriers  upon 
them  might  have  procured  that  number  of  men  to 
meet  in  a  short  time.  As  Zerah  was  the  aggressor, 
he  had  time  to  choose  when  he  would  summon 
these  men,  and  attack  the  enemy.  Every  one  of 
tliese  Cushite  shepherds,  carrying  with  them  their 
own  provisions  of  flour  and  water,  as  is  their  in- 
variable cnstom,  might  have  fought  with  Asa 
without  eating  a  loaf  of  Zerah's  bread  or  drink- 
ing a  pint  of  ins  water'  {Bruce' s  'Travels').  10. 
set  the  battle  in  array  ...  at  Mareshah— one 
of  the  towns  which  Rehoboam  fortified  (ch.  xi.  8), 
near  a  great  southern  i)ass  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44).  The  engagement  between 
the  armies  took  place  in  a  plain  near  that  town, 
called  "the  valley  of  Zexthathab,"  supposed  to  be 
tlietbroadway  coming  down  Beit  Jibrim  towards 
Tell-es-Safreh  (Rohinson^s  'Biblical  Researches,' 
ii.,  p.  422).  11.  Asa  cried  unto  the  Lord  his  God. 
Strong  in  the  confidence  that  the  power  of  God  was 
able  to  give  the  victory  eqnally  with  few  as  with 
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oiany,  the  pious  king  marched  with  a  compara- 
tively small  force  to  encounter  the  formidable  host 
of  marauders  at  his  southern  frontier.  [li'^r'^K 
E''i3N  •^sy,  let  not  mortal  man  prevail  against  thee.] 
Committing  Lis  cause  to  God,  he  engaged  in  the 
conflict,  completely  routed  the  enemy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  as  the  reward  of  his  victory, 
a  rich  booty  in  treasure  and  cattle  from  the  Gerar 
camp  of  this  pastoral  horde  which  they  attacked 
and  plundered.  15.  and  carried  away  sheep  and 
camels  in  abundance.  '  Driving  away  the  cattle 
and  sheep  of  a  conquered  people,  and  accounting 
them  amongst  the  principal  spoil,  has  ever  been 
the  custom  of  Eastern  nations,  who  have  not  alto- 
gether renounced  a  nomadic  life,  and  whose  chief 
wealth  consequently  consisted  in  these  animals' 
('Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  633). 

CHAP.  XV.  1-15.— Judah  makes  a  solemn 
Covenant  with  God. 

1.  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded.  This  prophet,  who 
is  mentioned  nowhere  else,  appears  at  this  stage  of 
the  sacred  story  in  the  discharge  of  an  interesting 
mission.  He  went  to  meet  Asa  as  he  was  return- 
ing from  his  victorious  pursuit  of  the  Ethiopians, 
and  the  congratulatory  address  here  recorded  was 
publicly  made  to  the  king  in  presence  of  his  army. 
2.  The  Lord  is  with  you,  while  ye  toe  with  him. 
You  have  had,  in  your  recent  signal  success,  a 
remarkable  proof  that  God's  blessing  is  ujion  you ; 
your  victory  has  been  the  reward  of  your  faith  and 
piety.  If  you  stedfastly  adhere  to  the  cause  of 
God,  you  may  expect  a  continuance  of  His  favour; 
but  if  you  abandon  it,  you  will  soon  reap  the  bitter 
fruits  of  apostasy.  3.  Now  for  a  long  season 
Israel  hath  been,  &c.  Some  think  that  Azariah 
was  referring  to  til e  sad  and  disastrous  condition 
to  which  superstition  and  idolatry  had  brought 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Israel.  His  words 
should  rather  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense,  for  it 
seems  manifest  that  the  prophet  had  his  eye  upon 
many  periods  in  the  national  history,  when  the 
people  were  iu  the  state  described— a  state  of 
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he  was  found  of  them.  And  ''in  those  times  there  teas  no  peace  to  him 
that  went  out,  nor  to  him  that  came  in,  but  great  vexations  were  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries.  And  ^nation  was  ^destroyed  of 
nation,  and  city  of  city :  for  God  did  vex  them  with  all  adversity.  Be  ye 
strong  therefore,  and  let  not  your  hands  be  weak :  for  your  work  shall  be 
•'rewarded. 

And  when  Asa  heard  these  words,  and  the  prophecy  of  Oded  the 
prophet,  he  took  courage,  and  put  away  the  ^abominable  idols  out  of  all 
the  land  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  out  of  the  cities  ^' which  he  had 
taken  from  mount  Ephraim,  and  renewed  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  was 
before  the  porch  of  the  Lord.  And  he  gathered  all  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
and  Hhe  strangers  with  them  out  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  out  of 
Simeon :  for  they  fell  to  him  out  of  Israel  in  abundance,  when  they  saw 
that  the  Lord  his  God  was  with  him.  So  they  gathered  themselves 
together  at  Jerusalem  in  the  third  month,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Asa.  And  ""'they  offered  unto  the  Lord  ^the  same  time,  of  the 
spoil  which  they  had  brought,  seven  hundred  oxen  and  seven  thousand 
sheep.     And  they  "'entered  into  a  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their 

13  fathers  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul;  that  "whosoever 
would  not  seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  ^should  be  put  to  death,  whether 

14  small  or  great,  whether  man  or  woman.  And  they  sware  unto  the  Lord 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  with  shouting,  and  with  trumpets,  and  with 

15  cornets.  And  all  Judah  rejoiced  at  the  oath:  for  they  had  sworn  with 
all  their  heart,  and  sought  him  with  their  whole  desire;  and  he  was  found 
of  them :  and  the  Lord  gave  them  rest  round  about. 
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spiritual  destitution  and  ignorance — and  exhibited 
its  natural  result  as  widespread  anarchy,  mutual 
dissension  among  the  tribes,  and  general  suffering 
(Judg.  ix.  23 ;  xii.  4 ;  xx.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  17).  These 
calamities  God  permitted  to  befall  them  as  the 
punishment  of  their  apostasy.  Azariah's  object 
in  these  remarks  was  to  establish  the  truth  of  his 
counsel  (v.  2),  and  threatening  iu  case  of  neglecting 
it,  by  describing  the  uniform  course  of  the  Divine 
procedure  towards  Israel,  as  shown  in  all  periods 
of  their  history;  and  then,  after  this  appeal  to 
national  experience,  he  concluded  with  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  the  king  to  prosecute  the  work 
of  reformation  so  well  begun.  7.  Be  ye  strong. 
Great  resolution  and  indomitable  energy  would  be 
required  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  the  opposition 
your  reforming  measures  will  encounter,  your 
work  shall  te  rewarded— i.  e. ,  what  you  do  in  the 
cause  and  for  the  glory  of  God  will  assuredly  be 
followed  by  the  happiest  results  both  to  yourself 
and  your  subjects. 

8.  when  Asa  heard  .  .  .  the  prophecy  of  Oded 
the  prophet.  The  insertion  of  these  words,  "of 
Oded  the  prophet,"  is  generally  regarded  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  text.  '  The  sole  remedy  is  to  erase 
them.  They  are,  probably,  the  remains  of  a  note, 
which  crept  in  from  the  margin  into  the  text' 
(Bertheau).  he  took  courage.  Animated  by  the 
seasonable  and  pious  address  of  Azariah,  Asa  be- 
came a  more  zealous  reformer  than  ever,  employing 
all  his  royal  authority  and  influence  to  extirpate 
every  vestige  of  idolatry  from  the  land,  and  out 
of  the  cities  which  he  had  taken  from  mount 
Ephraim.  He  may  have  acquired  cities  of  Eph- 
raim, the  conquest  of  which  is  not  recorded  (ch. 
xvii.  2) ;  but  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  that 
the  reference  is  to  cities  which  his  father  Abijah 
had  taken  in  that  quarter  (ch.  xiii.  19).  renewed 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  before  the  porch— i.e., 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  As  this  was  done  on 
or  about  the  fifteenth  vear  of  the  reign  of  this 
pious  king,  the  renewal  must  have  consisted  in 
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some  splendid  repairs  or  embellishments,  which 
made  it  look  like  a  new  dedication,  or  in  a  re- 
construction of  a  temporary  altar,  like  that  of 
Solomon  (ch.  vii.  7),  for  extraordinary  sacrifices 
to  be  offered  on  an  approaching  occasion.  9.  he 
gathered  all  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  minor  measures  of  purification  and  im- 
provement, Asa  meditated  a  grand  scheme,  which 
was,  to  pledge  his  whole  kingdom  to  complete  the 
work  of  reformation,  and  with  this  view  waited 
for  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  and  the 
strangers  with  them  out  of  Ephraim  and  Man- 
asseh. The  population  of  Asa's  kingdom  had 
been  vastly  increased  by  the  continued  influx  of 
strangers,  who,  prompted  by  motives  either  of 
interest  or  of  piety,  sought  iu  his  dominions  that 
security  and  freedom  which  they  could  not  enjoy 
amid  the  complicated  troubles  which  distracted 
Israel,  and  out  of  Simeon,  Although  a  portiou 
of  that  tribe,  located  within  the  territory  of  Judah, 
were  already  subjects  of  the  southern  kingdom, 
the  general  body  of  the  Simeonites  had  joined  in 
forming  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel.  But 
many  of  them  now  returned  of  their  own  accord. 
10.  the  third  month — when  was  held  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  celebrated 
at  Jerusalem  by  an  extraordinary  sacrifice  of  700 
oxen  and  7,000  sheep,  the  spoil  of  the  Ethiopians 
being  offered;  and  the  assembled  worshippers 
entered  with  great  and  holy  enthusiasm  into  a 
national  covenant  [nnaa,  into  the  covenant- 
phraseology  borrowed  from  the  Pentateuch,  "to 
seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  with  all  their 
heart,  and  with  all  their  soul;"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  execute  with  rigour  the  laws  which  made 
idolatry  puniahable  with  death  (Exod.  xxii,  20; 
Deut.  xvii.  2-5;  xxix.  12-21;  Heb.  x.  28).  It  is 
evident  that  there  had  been  a  covenant  already  in 
existence,— the  purport  of  which,  as  described, 
Exod.  XX. ;  xxiv. ;  Deut.  xxix.,  is  here  sub.stautially 
repeated.  The  people  testified  unbounded  satis- 
faction with  this  important  religious  movement; 
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16  And  also  concerning  Maacliah  the  ^  mother  of  Asa  the  king,  he  removed 
her  from  being  queen,  because  she  had  made  an  ^idol  in  a  grove:  and 
Asa  cut  down  her  idol,  and  stamped  it,  and  burnt  it  at  the  brook  Kidron. 

17  But  *the  high  places  were  not  taken  away  out  of  Israel:  nevertheless  the 

18  heart  of  Asa  was  perfect  all  his  days.  And  he  brought  into  the  house  of 
God  the  things  that  his  father  had  dedicated,  and  that  he  himself  had 

19  dedicated,  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels.  And  there  was  no  more  war  unto 
the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa. 

16  IN  the  ^six  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  "Baasha  king  of 
Israel  came  up  against  Judah,  and  built  Raraah,  ^to  the  intent  that  he 

2  might  let  none  go  ■out  or  come  in  to  Asa  king  of  Judah.  Then  Asa 
brought  out  silver  and  gold  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
and  of  the  king's  house,  and  sent  to  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria,  that  dwelt 

3  at  2 Damascus,  saying.  There  is  a  league  between  me  and  thee,  as  there 
was  between  my  father  and  thy  father :  behold,  I  have  sent  thee  silver 
and  gold ;  go,  break  thy  league  with  Baasha  king  of  Israel,  that  he  may 

4  depart  from  me.  And  Ben-hadad  hearkened  unto  king  Asa,  and  sent 
the  captains  of  ^his  armies  against  the  cities  of  Israel;  and  they  smote 
Ijon,  and  Dan,  and  Abel-maim,  and  all  the  store  cities  of  Naphtali. 

5  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Baasha  heard  it,  that  he  left  off  building  of 

6  Ramah,  and  let  his  work  cease.  Then  Asa  the  king  took  all  Judah;  and 
they  carried  away  the  stones  of  Eamah,  and  the  timber  thereof,  wlierewith 
Baasha  was  a-building;  and  he  built  therewith  Geba  and  Mizpah. 

7  And  at  that  time  ''Hanani  the  seer  came  to  Asa  king  of  Judah,  and 
said  unto  him,  ^Because  thou  hast  relied  on  the  king  of  Syria,  and 
not  relied  on  the  Lord  thy  God,  therefore  is  the  host  of  the  king  of  Syria 

8  escaped  out  of  thine  hand.  Were  not  ^the  Ethiopians  and  •^the  Lubims 
*a  huge  host,  with  very -many  chariots  and  horsemen?  yet,  because  thou 

9  didst  rely  on  the  Lord,  he  delivered  them  into  thine  hand.  For  ^the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  ^to  show 
himself  strong  in  the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward  him. 
Herein  ^  thou  hast  done  foolishly :  therefore  from  henceforth  *  thou  shalt 
have  wars. 
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and  its  moral  influence  was  seen  in  the  promotion 
of  piety,  order,  and  tranquillity  throughout  the 
land. 

18.  the  things  tSat  his  father  had  dedicated— 
probably  part  of  the  booty  obtained  by  his  signal 
victory  over  Jeroboam,  but  which,  though  dedi- 
cated, had  hitherto  been  unpresented.  and  that 
he  himself  had  dedicated— of  the  booty  taken 
from  the  Ethiopians.  Both  of  these  were  now- 
deposited  in  the  temple  as  votive  offerings  to  Him 
■whose  right  hand  and  holy  arm  had  gi\'ea  them 
the  victory. 

CHAP.  XVI.  1-14.— Asa,  by  a  League  with 
THE  Syrians,  diverts  Baasha  from  building 
Ramah. 

1.  In  the  six  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Asa,  Baasha  .  .  .  came  up.  Baasha  had  died 
several  years  before  this  date  (1  Ki.  xv.  33),  and 
the  best  Biblical  critics  are  agreed  in  considei-ing 
this  date  to  be  calculated  from  the  separation  of 
the  kingdoms,  and  coincident  with  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Asa's  reign.  This'mode  of  reckoning  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  generally  followed  in  the  Book  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  the  public  annals 
of  the  time  (v.  11) — the  source  from  which  the  in- 
spired historian  drew  his  account,  built  Bamah 
— i.e.,  fortified  it.  The  blessing  of  God, which 
manifestly  rested  at  this  time  on  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  the  signal  victory  of  Asa,  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  religious  worshi]i,  and  the  fame  of  the 
late  national  covenant,  were  regarded  with  •  great 
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interest  throughout  Israel,  and  attracted  a  con- 
stantly-increasing number  of  emigrants  to  Judah. 
Baasha,  alarmed  at  this  movement,  determined  to 
stem  the  tide;  and  as  the  high  road  to  and  from 
Jerusalem  passed  by  Ramah,  he  made  that  fron- 
tier town — about  six  miles  north  of  Asa's  capital 
— a  military  station,  where  the  vigilance  of  his 
sentinels  would  effectually  prevent  all  passage 
across  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  (see  on  1  Ki. 
XV.  16-22 ;  also  Jer.  xli.  9).  4.  Ben-hadad  .  .  . 
sent  the  captains  of  his  armies  .  .  .  and  they 
smote  .  .  .  Atoel-maim— '  the  meadow  of  waters,' 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the  marshy 
plain  near  the  uppermost  lake  of  the  Jordan. 
The  other  two  towns  were  also  in  the  northern 
district  of  Palestine.  These  unexpected  hostili- 
ties of  his  Syrian  ally  interrupted  Baasha's  fortifi- 
cations at  Ramah,  and  his  death,  hapijening  soon 
after,  prevented  his  resuming  them. 

7.  Hanani  the  seer  came  to  Asa  .  .  .  and  said. 
His  object  was  to  show  the  king  his  error  in  form- 
ing his  recent  league  with  Ben-hadad.  The  pro- 
phet represented  the  appropriation  of  the  temple 
•treasures  to  purchase  the  services  of  the  Syrian 
mercenaries  as  indicating  a  distrust  in  God,  most 
blameablewith  the  king's  exj^erience,  and  headded, 
that  iu' consequence  of  this  want  of  faith,  Asa  had 
lost  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  victory  over  the 
united  forces  of  Baasha  and  Ben-hadad,  more 
splendid  than  that  obtained  over  the  Ethiopians 
--a  victory  'which,  by  ■  destroying  their  armies, 
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Then  Asa  was  wroth  with  the  seer,  and  put  ^  him  in  a  prison  house ;  for 
he  was  in  a  rage  with  him  because  of  this  thing.  And  Asa  ^  oppressed 
some  of  the  people  the  same  time. 

And,  behold,  the  acts  of  Asa,  first  and  last,  lo,  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

And  Asa  in  the  thirty  and  ninth  year  of  his  reign  was  ^  diseased  in 
his  feet,  until  his  disease  loas  exceeding  great:  yet  in  his  disease  he 
13  ^sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians.  And  Asa  slept  with  his 
]  4  fathers,  and  died  in  the  one  and  fortieth  year  of  his  reign.  And  they 
bm'ied  him  in  his  own  sepulchres,  which  he  had  ''made  for  himself 
in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  ™with 
sweet  odours  and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art ; 
and  they  made  "a  very  great  burning  for  him. 

AND  Jehoshaphat  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  strengthened  him- 
self against  Israel  And  he  ''placed  forces  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah,  and  set  garrisons  in  the  land  of  Judah,  and  in  the  cities  of  Eph- 
raim,  which  *  Asa  his  father  had  taken.  And  the  Lord  was  ''with  Jeho- 
shaphat, because  he  walked  in  the  first  ways  ^  of  his  father  David,  and 
sought  not  unto  Baalim ;  but  sought  to  the  LORD  God  of  his  father, 
and  '^walked  in  his  commandments,  and  not  after  Hhe  doings  of  Israel. 
Therefore  the  Lord  stablished  the  kingdom  in  his  hand;  and  all  Judah 
2 brought  to  Jehoshaphat  presents;  -^and  he  had  riches  and  honour  in 
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would  have  deprived  them  of  all  power  to  molest 
him  in  future;  whereas  by  his  foolish  and  worldly 
policy,  so  unworthy  of  God's  vicegerent,  to  mis- 
apply the  temple  treasures,  and  corrupt  the  fidel- 
ity of  an  ally  of  the  king  of  Israel,  he  had  tempted 
the  cupidity  of  the  one  and  increased  the  hostility 
of  the  other,  and  rendered  himself  liable  to  re- 
newed troubles  (1  Ki.  xv.  32).  This  rebuke  was 
pungent,  and,  from  its  truth  and  justness,  ought 
to  have  penetrated  and  afHicted  the  heart  of  sueh 
a  man  as  Asa.  But  his  pride  was  ofifended  at  the 
freedom  taken  by  the  honest  reprover  of  royalty, 
and  in  a  burst  of  passionate  resentment  he  ordered 
Hanani  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 

10.  Asa  oppressed  some  of  the  people  tlie 
same  time.  What  was  the  form  or  degree  of  this 
oppression  is  not  recorded.  The  cause  of  his  op- 
pressing them  was,  probably,  the  same  offence  as 
llanani's — for  a  strong  expression  of  their  dissatis- 
faction with  his  conduct  in  leaguing  with  Ben- 
hadad,  or,  it  may  be,  his  maltreatment  of  the 
Lord's  servant. 

12.  diseased  in  his  feet — probably  the  gout. 
his  disease  was  exceeding  great— better,  '  moved 
upwards'  in  his  body,  which  proves  the  violent 
and  dangerous  type  of  the  malady,  yet  in  his 
disease  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
physicians — most  probably  Egyptian  physicians, 
who  were  anciently  in  high  repute  at  foreign 
courts,  and  who  pretended  to  expel  diseases  by 
charms,  incantations,  and  mystic  arts.  Asa's  fault 
consisted  in  his  trusting  to  such  physicians,  while 
he  neglected  to  supplicate  the  aid  and  blessing 
of  God.  The  best  and  holiest  men  have  been  be- 
trayed for  a  time  into  sins,  but  through  repentance 
have  risen  again;  and  as  Asa  is  pronounced  a  good 
man  (ch.  xv.  17),  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  also 
was  restored  to  a  better  state  of  mind.  14.  they 
burled  him  in  his  own  sepulchres.  The  tombs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  were  excavated 
in  the  side  of  a  rock.  One  cave  contained  several 
tombs  or  sepulchres,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed 
.  .  .  filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers  kinds  of 
spices.  It  is  evident  that  a  sumptuous  public 
funeral  was  given  him,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and 
gratitude  for  bis  pious  character  .and  patriotic 
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government.  But  whether  "the  bed"  means  a 
state  couch,  on  which  he  lay  exposed  to  public 
view,  the  odoriferous  perfumes  bein^  designed  to 
neutralize  the  offensive  smell  of  the  corpse,  or 
whether  it  refers  to  an  embalmment,  in  which 
aromatic  spices  were  always  used  in  great  profu- 
sion, it  is  impossible  to  say.  they  made  a  very 
great  burning  for  him.  According  to  some,  for 
consuming  the  spices  ;  but  according  to  others,  it 
was  a  magnificent  pile  for  the  cremation  of  the 
corpse — a  usage  which  was  at  that  time,  and  long 
after,  prevalent  among  the  Hebrews,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  which  in  the  case  of  royal  personages  was 
reckoned  a  great  indignity  (ch.  xxi.  19;  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Amos  vi.  10). 
CHAP.    XVII.    1  -  6.  —  Jehoshaphat    reigns 

WELL,   AND   PROSPERS. 

1.  strengthened  himself  against  Israel.  The 
temper  and  proceedings  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  prepare  vigorous 
measures  of  defence  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
his  kingdom,  and  these  consisted  in  filling  all  the 
fortresses  with  their  full  complement  of  troops, 
and  establishing  military  stations  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  of  mount 
Ephraim, which  belonged  to  Jehoshaphat  (ch.  xv.  8). 
3.  he  walked  in  the  first  ways  of  his  father  David. 
He  imitated  the  piety  of  his  great  ancestor  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  before  he  made  those  iin- 
happy  lapses  which  dishonoured  his  character. 
and  sought  not  unto  Baalim— a  term  used  for 
idols  generally,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lord 
God  of  his  father.  4.  and  not  after  the  doings 
of  Israel.  He  observed  with  scrupulous  fidelity, 
and  employed  his  royal  influence  to  support,  the 
Divine  institutions  as  enacted  by  Moses,  abhorring 
that  spurious  and  unlawful  calf; worship  which 
formed  now  the  established  religion  in  Israel. 
Being  thus  far  removed  alike  from  gross  idolatry 
and  Israelitish  apostasy,  and  adhering  zealously 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law,  the  bless- 
ing of  God  rested  on  his  government ;  for,  ruling 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  his  subjects, 
"the  Lard  stablished  the  kingdom  in  his  hand." 
5.  all  Judah  brought .  .  .  presents.  This  was  cus- 
tomaa-y  with  the  people  generally  at  the  beginning 
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The  greatness  of 

6  abundance.  And  Iiis  heart  ^ was  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord: 
moreover  ^he  took  away  the  high  places  and  groves  out  of  Judah. 

7  Also  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  sent  to  his  princes,  even  to 
Ben-hail,  and  to  Obadiah,  and  to  Zechariah,  and  to  Nethaneel,  and  to 

8  Michaiah,  ''to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah.  And  with  them  he  sejit 
Levites,  even  Shemaiah,  and  Nethaniah,  and  Zebadiah,  and  Asahel,  and 
Shemiramoth,  and  Jehonathan,  and  Adonijah,  and  Tobijah,  and  Tob- 

9  adonijah,  Levites;  and  with  them  Elishama  and  Jehoram,  priests.  And 
Hhey  taught  in  Judah,  and  had  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with 
them,  and  went  about  throughout  aU  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  taught  the 
people. 

10  And  •''the  fear  of  the  Lord  *fell  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  lands  that 
were  round  about  Judah,  so  that  they  made  no  war  against  Jehoshaphat. 

11  Also  some  of  the  Philistines  ^brought  Jehoshaphat  presents,  and  tribute 
silver;  and  the  Arabians  brought  him  flocks,  seven  thousand  and  seven 

12  hundred  rams,  and  seven  thousand  and  seven  hundred  he-goats.  And 
Jehoshaphat  waxed  great  exceedingly;  and  he  built  in  Judah  ^castles, 

13  and  cities  of  store.  And  he  had  much  business  in  the  cities  of  Judah: 
and  the  men  of  war,  mighty  men  of  valour,  were  in  Jerusalem. 

14  And  these  are  the  numbers  of  them  according  to  the  house  of  their 
fathers:  of  Judah,  the  captains  of  thousands;  Adnah  the  chief,  and  with 

15  him  mighty  men  of  valour  three  hundred  thousand.  And  ^next  to  him 
was  Jehohauan  the  captain,  and  with  him  two  hundred  and  fourscore 

16  thousand.  And  next  him  was  Amasiah  the  son  of  Zichri,  'who  willingly 
offered  himself  unto  the  Lord;  and  with  him  two  hundred  thousand 

17  mighty  men  of  valour.  And  of  Benjamin;  Eliada  a  mighty  man  of 
valour,  and  with  him  armed  men  with  bow  and  shield  two  hundred  thou- 

18  sand.     And  next  him  was  Jehozabad,  and  with  him  an  hundred  and  four- 

19  score  thousand  ready  prepared  for  the  war.  These  waited  on  the  king, 
besides  those  whom  the  king  put  in  the  fenced  cities  throughout  all 
Judah. 
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of  a  reign  (1  Sam.  x.  27),  and  with  the  nobles  and 
high  functionaries  yearly  afterwards.  They  were 
given  in  the  form  of  voluntary  offerings,  to  avoid  the 
odious  idea  of  a  tax  or  tribute.  6.  Ms  heart  was 
lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  Full  of  faith 
and  piety,  he  possessed  zeal  and  courage  to  under- 
take the  reformation  of  manners,  to  suppress  all 
the  works  and  objects  of  idolatry  (see  on  ch.  xx. 
3.3),  and  held  out  public  encouragement  to  the  pure 
worship  of  God. 

7-11.— He  sends  Levites  to  teach  in  Judah. 

7.  Also  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  sent 
...  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah.  It  does 
not  apx)ear  that  the  ordinary  work  of  teaching 
devolved  on  the  priests.  Their  i^roper  duty  was 
to  attend  to  the  performance  of  the  holy  rites ; 
besides  which,  from  their  sacred  character  recom- 
mending them  as  suitable  arbiters  and  peace- 
makers, they  were  entrusted  with  the  decision  of 
controversies  (Deut.  xvii.  8-11;  xxi.  5;  Ezek.  xliv. 
24),  and  the  legal  treatment  of  leprosy  and  divorce 
cases,  (Lev.  x.  11;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  Mai.  ii.  7:  cf. 
Mkhaeiis,  '  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,' 
article  lii.)  But  they  were  conjoined  along  witii 
extraordinary  commissioners,  who  were  appointed 
probably  to  ascertain  whether  the  work  had  been 
done  or  neglected.  This  deputation  of  five  princes, 
assisted  by  two  priests  and  nine  Levites,  was  to 
make  a  circuit  of  the  towns  in  Judah ;  and  it  is 
the  first  practical  measure  we  read  of  as  being 
adopted  by  any  of  the  kings  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people.  Time  and  unbroken 
opportunities  were  afforded  for  carrying  fully  out 
this  excellent  plan  of  home  education,  for  the 
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kingdom  enjoyed  internal  tranquillity  as  well  as 
freedom  from  foreign  wars.  It  is  conformable  to 
the  pious  style  of  the  sacred  historian  to  trace  this 
profound  peace  to  the  'fear  of  the  Lord  having 
fallen  on  all  kingdoms  of  the  lands  that  were 
round  about  Judah.'  9.  the  book  of  the  law— 
i  e.,  either  the  whole  Pentateuch  or  only  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  contains  an  abridg- 
ment of  it. 

11.  Also  some  of  the  Philistines  brought  Jeho- 
shaphat presents,  and  tribute  silver.  Either  they 
had  been  his  tributaries,  or  they  were  desirous  of 
securing  his  valuable  friendshij),  and  now  made  a 
voluntary  offer  of  tribute.  Perhaps  they  were  the 
Philistines  who  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  1;  Ps.  Ix.  8).  the  Arabians 
— the  nomad  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
who,  seeking  tlie  protection  of  Jehoshaphat  after 
his  conquest  of  Edom,  paid  their  tribute  in  the 
way  most  suitable  to  their  pastoral  habits — the 
tale  of  so  many  heads  of  cattle. 

12-19.— His  Greatness,  Captains,  and  Armies. 

14.  these  are  the  numbers.  The  warriors  were 
arranged  in  the  army  according  to  their  fathers' 
houses.  The  army  of  Jehoshaphat,  commanded 
by  five  great  generals,  and  consisting  of  five  un- 
equal divisions,  comprised  1,160,000  men,  without 
including  those  who  garrisoned  the  fortresses. 
No  monarch,  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  equalled 
Jehoshaphat  in  the  extent  of  his  revenue,  in  the 
strength  of  his  fortifications,  and  the  number  of 
his  troops.  'The  extent  and  wealth  of  the  south- 
ern kingdom  were  as  great  as  that  of  the  northern. 
But  the  nucleus  of  it,  on  which  the  responsibility 
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18      NOW  Jehosliaphat  "had  riches  and  honour  in  abundance,  and  ^joined 

2  affinity  with  Ahab.  And  ^ after  "certain  years  he  went  down  to  Ahab  to 
Samaria :  and  Ahab  killed  sheep  and  oxen  for  him  in  abundance,  and  for 
the  peojile  that  he  had  with  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  up  with  him 

3  to  Ramoth-gilead.  And  Ahab  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat  king 
of  Judah,  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  Ramoth-gilead?  And  he  answered 
him,  I  am  as  thou  art,  and  my  people  as  thy  people ;  and  we  will  be  with 
thee  in  the  war. 

4  And  Jehoshaphat  said  unto  tlie  king  of  Israel,  '^  Enquire,  I  pray  thee,  at 

5  the  word  of  the  Lord  to-day.  Therefore  the  king  of  Israel  gathered  to- 
gether of  prophets  four  hundred  men,  and  said  unto  them.  Shall  we  go 
to  Ramoth-gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I  forbear?  And  they  said,  'Go  up; 
for  God  will  deliver  it  into  the  king's  hand. 

6  But  Jehoshaphat  said,  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  ^be- 

7  sides,  that  we  might  enquire  of  him?  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto 
Jehoshaphat,  There  is  yet  one  man,  by  whom  we  may  enquire  of  the  Lord  : 
but  I  hate  him;  for  he  never  prophesied  good  unto  me,  but  always  evil: 
the  same  is  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imla.  And  Jehoshaphat  said,  Let  not  the 
king  say  so. 

8  And  the  king  of  Israel  called  for  one  of  his  ^officers,  and  said,  *  Fetch 

9  quickly  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imla.  And  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jeho- 
shaphat king  of  Judah  sat  either  of  them  on  his  throne,  clothed  in  their 
robes,  and  they  sat  in  a  ^void  place  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate  of 

10  Samaria;  and  all  the  prophets  prophesied  before  them.  And  Zedekiah 
the  son  of  Chenaanah  had  made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  said.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  With  these  thou  shalt  push  Syria  until  ^they  be  consumed. 

1 1  And  all  the  prophets  prophesied  so,  saying.  Go  up  to  Ramoth-gilead,  and 
prosper ;  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king. 

12  And  the  messenger  that  went  to  call  Micaiah  spake  to  him,  saying, 
Behold,  the  words  of  the  prophets  declare  good  to  the  king  ^with  one 
assent:  let  thy  word  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  be  like  one  of  theirs,  and 

13  speak  thou  good.  And  Micaiah  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  even -^  what 
my  God  saith,  that  will  I  speak. 

14  And  when  he  was  come  to  the  king,  the  king  said  unto  him,  Micaiah, 
shall  we  go  to  Ramoth-gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I  forbear?  And  he  said, 
^Go  ye  up,  and  prosper,  and  they  shall  be  delivered  into  your  hand. 

15  And  the  king  said  to  him.  How  many  times  shall  I  adjure  thee  that  thou 

16  say  nothing  l)ut  the  truth  to  me  in  the  name  of  the  Lord?  Then  he 
said,  I  did  see  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  as  sheep  that  have 
no  shepherd:  and  the  Lord  said.  These  have  no  master;  let  them  return 

17  therefore  every  man  to  his  house  in  peace.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said 
to  Jehoshaphat,  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  he  would  not  prophesy  good  unto 

18  me,  ^but  evil?  Again  he  said,  Therefore  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord;  I 
''saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing 

19  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  And  the  Lord  said.  Who  shall  entice 
Ahab  king  of  Israel,  that  he  may  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth-gilead?  And 
one  spake  saying  after  this  manner,  and  another  saying  after  that  manner. 

20  Then  there  came  out  a  ^spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will 

21  entice  him.     And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Wherewith?    And  he  said,  I 
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of  its  defence  and  security  rested,  was  in  compari- 
son very  inconsiderable.  All  depended  on  the 
men  that  occupied  the  fortress  settlements  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  They  furnished  the  troops 
for  the  garrisons  of  Edom,  of  the  wilderness  fron- 
tier, of  Philistia,  and  of  the  various  points  of 
access  into  the  country.  From  this  point  of  view, 
we  have  the  means  of  estimating  the  strength  and 
valour  of  the  southern  kingdom  at  this  time ;  its 
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position  in  relation  to  its  dependencies  may  be 
illustrated  by  that  in  which  our  own  country  now 
stands  to  our  colonies'  (cf.  ch.  xx.  29,  30:  Drews 
'  Scripture  Lands,'  pp.  169,  18.3,  189). 
CHAP.  XVIII.  1-34.— Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab 

GO  AGAINST  EaMOTH-GILEAD. 

2.  after  certain  years  he  went  down  to  Anao 
to  Samaria.  This  is  word  for  word  the  same  as 
1  Ki.  xxii.     (See  Commentary  on  that  chapter.) 
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his  kingdom. 


25 
26 


will  go  out,  and  ■'be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.     And 
the  LORD  said,  Thou  shalt  entice  him,  and  thou  shalt  also  prevail:  go 

22  out,  and  do  even  so.  Now  therefore,  behold,  ^'the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  these  thy  prophets,  and  the  Lord  hath  spoken  evil 
against  thee. 

23  Then  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah  came  near,  and  'smote  Micaiah 
upon  the  cheek,  and  said,  Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from 

24  me  to  speak  unto  thee?  And  Micaiah  said.  Behold,  thou  shalt  see  on 
that  day  when  thou  shalt  go  ^into  ^''an  inner  chamber  to  hide  thyself. 

Then  the  king  of  Israel  said,  Take  ye  Micaiah,  and  carry  him  back  to 
Amon  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to  Joash  the  king's  son ;  and  say. 
Thus  saith  the_  king,  "Tut  this  fellow  in  the  prison,  and  feed  him  with 
bread  of  affliction  and  with  water  of  affliction,  until  I  return  in  peace. 

27  And  Micaiah  said.  If  thou  certainly  return  in  peace,  then  hath  not  the 
Lord  spoken  by  me.     And  he  said.  Hearken,  all  ye  people. 

28  So  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah  went  up  to 

29  Ramoth-gilead.  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  I  will 
''disguise  myself,  and  will  go  to  the  battle;  but  put  thou  on  thy  robes. 
So  the  king  of  Israel  disguised  himself;  and  they  went  to  the  battle. 

30  Now  the  king  of  Syria  had  commanded  the  captains  of  the  chariots  that 
wei^e  with  him,  saying.  Fight  ye  not  with  small  or  great,  save  only  with 

31  the  king  of  Israel.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  captains  of  the  chariots 
saw  Jehoshaphat,  that  they  said,  It  is  the  king  of  Israel.  Therefore  they 
"compassed  about  him  to  fight:  but  Jehoshaphat  cried  out,  and  the  Lord 

32  helped  him;  and  God  ^ moved  them  to  depart  from  him.  For  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  when  the  captains  of  the  chariots  perceived  that  it  was  not  the 

33  king  of  Israel,  they  turned  back  again  ^^from  pursuing  him.  And  a 
certain  man  drew  a  bow  ^^at  a  venture,  and  smote  the  king  of  Israel 
^^between  the  joints  of  the  harness:  therefore  he  said  to  his  chariot-man. 
Turn  thine  hand,  that  thou  mayest  carry  me  out  of  the  host;  for  I  am 

34  ^* wounded.  And  the  battle  increased  that  day:  howbeit  the  king  of 
Israel  stayed  himself  n^  in  his  chariot  against  the  Syrians  until  the  even; 
and  about  the  time  of  the  sun  going  down  he  died. 

AND  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah  returned  to  his  house  in  peace 
to  Jerusalem.  And  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  "^the  seer  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  said  to  king  Jehoshaphat,  Shouldest  thou  help  the  ungodly,  and 
''love  them  that  hate  the  Lord?  therefore  is  ''wrath  upon  thee  from  before 
the  Lord.  Nevertheless  there  are  "^good  things  found  in  thee,  in  that 
thou  hast  taken  away  the  groves  out  of  the  land,  and  hast  prepared  Hhine 
heart  to  seek  God. 

And  Jehoshaphat  dwelt  at  Jerusalem :  and  ^  he  went  out  again  through 
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CHAP.  XIX.  1-4.— Jehoshaphat  visits  his 
Kingdom. 

1.  Jehoshaphat  ,  ,  .  returned  to  his  house  in 
peace— (see  ou  cli.  xviii.  16.)  Not  long  after  be 
had  resumed  the  ordiuary  functions  of  royalty  iu 
Jerusalem,  be  was  one  day  disturbed  by  an  unex- 

EBcted  and  ominous  visit  from  a  prophet  of  the 
ord.  This  was  Jebu,  of  wbose  father  a  notice 
occurred,  ch.  xvi.  7.  He  himself  bad  been  called 
to  discharge  the  prophetic  office  in  Israel ;  but 
probably  for  bis  bold  rebuke  to  Baasha  (1  Ki.  xvi.  1) 
had  been  driven  by  that  arbitrary  monarch  within 
the  territory  of  Judah,  where  we  now  find  him, 
with  the  privileged  license  of  bis  order,  taking  the 
same  religious  supervision  of  Jehoshapbat's  pro- 
ceedings as  he  bad  formerly  done  of  Baasha's. 
At  the  interview  here  described,  he  condemned 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  king  of  Judah's  impru- 
dent and  incongruous  league  with  Ahab,  God's 
open  enemy  {1  Ki,  xxii.  2),  as  an  unholy  alliance 
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that  would  be  conducive  neither  to  the  honour 
and  comfort  of  his  house  nor  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  kingdom;  and  he  apprized  Jehoshaphat 
that,  on  account  of  that  grave  offence,  'wrath  was 
upon  him  from  before  the  Lord'— a  judgment  that 
was  inflicted  soon  after,  (see  on  ch.  xx.)  The  pro- 
phet's rebuke,  however,  was  administered  in  a 
mingled  strain  of  severity  and  mildness;  for  he 
interposed  a  "nevertheless"  (v.  3),  which  implied 
that  the  threatened  storm  would  be  averted,  in 
token  of  the  Divine  approval  of  his  public  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  the  true  religion,  as  well  as 
of  the  sincere  piety  of  his  personal  character  and 

4.  he  went  out  again  through  the  people.  This 
means  bis  re -appointing  the  commissioners  of 
public  instruction  (ch.  xvii.  7-9),  perhaps  with 
new  powers  and  a  larger  staff  of  assistants,  to 
overtake  every  part  of  the  land.  The  complement 
of  teachers  required  for  that  purpose  would  be 
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the  people,  from  Beer-sheba  to  mount  Epliraim,  and  brought  them  back 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers. 

5  And  he  -^ set  judges  in  the  land,  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah, 

6  city  by  city,  and  said  to  the  judges,  Take  heed  what  ye  do :  for  ^ye  judge 
not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  ''who  is  with  you  ^in  the  judgment. 

7  Wherefore  now  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you;  take  heed,  and  do 
it:  for  there  Hs  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  •'respect  of  per- 
sons, nor  taking  of  gifts. 

8  Moreover  in  Jerusalem  did  Jehoshaphat  set  *of  the  Levites,  and  of  the 
priests,  and  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  for  the  judgment  of  the 

9  Lord,  and  for  controversies,  when  they  returned  to  Jerusalem.  And  he 
charged  them,  saying,  Thus  shall  ye  do  'in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  faith- 

10  fully,  and  with  a  perfect  heart.  And  '"what  cause  soever  shall  come  to 
you  of  your  brethren  that  dwell  in  their  cities,  between  blood  and  blood, 
between  law  and  commandment,  statutes  and  judgments,  ye  shall  even 
warn  them  that  they  trespass  not  against  the  Lord,  and  so  wrath  '^come 
upon  "you,  and  upon  your  brethren :  this  do,  and  ye  shall  not  trespass. 

1 1  And,  behold,  Amariah  the  chief  priest  is  over  you  in  all  matters  of  the 
Lord;  and  Zebadiah  the  son  of  Ishmael,  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  Judah, 
for  all  the  king's  matters :  also  the  Levites  s/mll  be  officers  before  you. 
^Deal  courageously,  and  the  Lord  shall  be  with  the  good. 

20      IT  came  to  pass  after  this  also,  that  the  children  of  Moab,  and  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  with  them  other  besides  the  Ammonites,  came 
2  against  Jehoshaphat  to  battle.     Then  there  came  some  that  told  Jeho- 
shaphat, saying,  There  cometh  a  great  multitude  against  thee  from  be- 
yond the  sea  on  this  side  Syria;  and,  behold,  they  he  "in  Hazazon-tamar, 
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easily  obtained,  from  the  whole  tribe  of  Levites 
being  now  concentrated  within  the  kingdom  of 
Judah. 

5-7.— His  iNSTRtrcTiONS  to  the  Judges. 

5.  lie  set  judges  in  the  land.  There  had  been 
judicial  courts  established  at  an  early  period.  But 
Jehoshaphat  was  the  first  king  who  modified  these 
institutions  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
now  fragmentary  kingdom  of  Judah.  He  fixed 
local  courts  in  each  of  the  fortified  cities,  these 
being  the  provincial  capitals  of  every  district  (see 
on  Deut.  xvi.  18-20). 

8-11.— To  THE  Priests  and  Levites. 

8.  set  of  tlie  Levites  .  .  .  priests,  and  .  .  .  cMef 
of  tlie  fathers  of  Israel.  A  certain  number  of 
these  three  classes  constituted  a  supreme  court, 
which  sat  in  Jerusalem  to  review  appellate  oases 
from  the  inferior  courts.  It  consisted  of  two 
divisions:  the  first  of  which  had  jurisdiction  iu 
ecclesiastical  matters;  the  second,  in  civil,  fiscal, 
and  criminal  cases.  According  to  others,  the  two 
divisions  of  the  supreme  court  adjudicated:  the 
one  according  to  the  law  contained  in  the  sacred 
books ;  the  other,  to  the  law  of  custom  and  equity, 
— as  in  Eastern  countries  at  the  present  day  the 
written  and  unwritten  law  are  objects  of  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction.  It  would  thus  appear  that  in 
Jehoshaphat's  time  the  old  constitutional  govern- 
ment by  elders  still  continued  in  force,  for  they 
formed  the  basis  of  this  council,  which  was  only 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  priests  and  Levites, 
as  a  wholesome  element  for  preserving  the  courts 
of  justice  pure  and  uncorrupt  (cf.  Ezek.  viii.  1; 
Ezraiv.  23;  viii.  1-15). 

CHAP.  XX.  1-21.— Jehoshaphat,  INVADED  BY 
the  Moabites,  peoclaims  a  Fast. 

1.  the  children  of  Moab  .  .  .  Ammon,  and  with 
them  other  besides  the  Ammonites— supposed  to 
be  rather  the  name  of  a  certain  people  called  Mo- 
hammonim  or  Mehunim  (ch.  xxvi.  7)  [Septuagint, 
iK  Twv  Mti/dio)!'],  of  the  Moabites  or  Mehxinim  (see 
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Bobhison's  'Physical  Geography'),  who  dwelt  in 
mount  Seir— either  a  branch  of  the  old  Edomite 
race,  or  a  separate  tribe  who  were  settled  there. 
2.  from  beyond  the  sea  on  this  side  Syria.  In- 
stead of  Syria,  some  versions  read  '  Edom,'  and 
many  able  critics  prefer  this  reading,  both  because 
the  nomad  tribes  here  mentioned  were  far  from 
Syria,  and  because  express  mention  is  made  of 
mount  Seir,  i.  e.,  Edom.  The  meaning  then  is, 
that  this  confederate  horde  was  composed  of  the 
different  tribes  that  inhabited  the  far  -  distant 
regions  bordering  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  yjrogress  was  appar- 
ently by  the  southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea  as 
far  as  Eu-gedi,  which,  more  anciently,  was  called 
Hazazon-tamar  (Gen.  xiv.  7).  This,  the  ascent  of 
En-gedi,  is  the  uniform  route  taken  by  the  Arabs  in 
their  marauding  expeditious  at  the  present  day; 
and  iu  coming  round  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  they  can  penetrate  along  the  low-lying 
Ghor  far  north,  without  letting  their  movements 
be  known  to  the  tribes  and  villages  west  of  the 
mountain  chain.  Thus,  anciently,  the  invading 
horde  in  Jehoshaphat's  time  had  marched  as  far 
north  as  En-gedi  before  intelligence  of  their  ad- 
vance was  conveyed  to  the  court.  Eu-gedi  is 
recognized  in  the  modern  Ain-jidy,  and  is  situated 
at  a  ix)int  of  the  western  shore  nearly  equi-dis- 
tant  from  both  extremities  of  the  lake.  '  Below 
the  falls  at  Ain-jidy,  in  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
is  a  group  of  ruins  of  some  extent,  built  of  un- 
bevelled  square  stones  of  fair  size,  but  nothing 
megalithic,  and  all  very  much  weathered.  These 
crumbled  walls  carry  us  with  a  mighty  stride 
across  the  history  of  man.  They  are  all  that  re- 
mains to  tell  of  a  city  as  old  as  the  oldest  in  Syria, 
perhaps  in  the  world  —  "Hazazon-tamar  (the 
felling  of  the  palm  trees),  which  is  En-gedi"— the 
contemporary  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  an  existing 
city  when  Hebron  first  arose.  Through  it  passed 
the  Assyrian  hordes  of  Chedorlaomer.     The  plain 
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3  which  is  ^En-gedi.     And  Jehoshaphat  feared,  and  set  ^himself  to  seek 

4  the  Lord,  and  ''proclaimed  a  fast  throughout  all  Judah.  And  '^Judah 
gathered  tbeinselves  together  to  ask  help  of  the  Lord  :  even  out  of  all  the 
cities  of  Judah  they  came  to  seek  the  Lord. 

5  And  Jehoshaphat  stood  in  the  congregation  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 

6  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  before  the  new  court,  and  said,  0  Lord  God  of 
our  fathers,  art  not  thou  *God  in  heaven?  and  -^rulest  not  thou  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen?  and  ^in  thine  hand  is  there  not  power  and 

7  might,  so  that  none  is  able  to  withstand  thee?  Art  not  thou  ''^our  God, 
^who  didst  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  before  thy  people  Israel, 

8  and  gavest  it  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  Hhy  friend  for  ever?  And  they 
dwelt  therein,  and  have  built  thee  a  sanctuary  therein  for  thy  name,  say- 

9  ing,  If,  ^  when  evil  cometh  upon  us,  as  the  sword,  judgment,  or  pestilence, 
or  famine,  we  stand  before  this  house,  and  in  thy  presence,  (for  thy  name 
is  in  this  house,)  and  cry  unto  thee  in  our  affliction,  then  thou  wilt  hear 

10  and  help.  And  now,  behold,  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Moab  and  mount 
Seir,  whom  thou  wouldest  *not  let  Israel  invade,  when  they  came  out  of 
the  land  of -Egypt,  but  Hhey  turned  from  them,  and  destroyed  them  not; 

11  behold,  /  say,  hoio  they  reward  us,  to  '"come  to  cast  us  out  of  thy  posses- 

12  sion,  which  thou  hast  given  us  to  inherit.  0  our  God,  wilt  thou  not 
"judge  them?  for  "we  have  no  might  against  this  great  company  that 
cometh  against  us;  neither  know  we  what  to  do :  but  ^our  eyes  are  upon 
thee. 

13  And  all  Judah  stood  before  the  Lord,  with  their  little  ones,  their  wives, 
and  their  children, 

14  Then  upon  Jahaziel  the  son  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Benaiah,  the  son 
of  Jeiel,  the  son  of  Mattaniah,  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  *came  the 

15  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation ;  and  he  said.  Hearken 
ye,  all  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  thou  king  Jeho- 
shaphat, Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  'Be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed  by 
reason  of  this  great  multitude ;  for  the  battle  is  not  j'ours,  but  God's. 

16  To-morrow  go  ye  down  against  them :  behold,  they  come  up  by  the  ^cliff 
of  Ziz;  and  ye  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of  the  ^brook,  before  the  wilder- 

17  ness  of  Jeruel.  Ye  *  shall  not  need  to  ^^\i  in  thiB  battle :  set  yourselves, 
stand  ye  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  with  you,  0  Judah  and 
Jerusalem:  fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed;  to-morrow  go  out  against  them: 

18  for  Hhe  Lord  ti-ill  be  with  you.  And  Jehoshaphat  "bowed  his  head  with 
his  face  to  the  ground:    and  all  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
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around  is  now  aa  desolate  as  the  old  city  of  the 
Amorites,  though  ouce  a  forest  of  palms' (T'rfs- 
tram).  3.  Jehoshaphat  .  .  .  proclaimed  a  fast 
throughout  all  Judah,  Alarmed  by  the  intelli- 
gence, and  conscious  of  his  total  inability  to  repel 
this  host  of  invaders,  Jehoshaphat  felt  his  only 
refuge  was  at  the  horns  of  the  altar.  He  resolved 
to  implore  the  aid  of  his  God,  and,  in  conformity 
with  this  resolution,  summoned  his  whole  subjects 
to  observe  a  solemn  fast  at  the  sanctuary.  It  was 
customary  with  the  Hebrew  kings  to  proclaim 
fasts  in  perilous  circumstances,  either  in  a  city,  a 
district,  or  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  the  greatness  of  the  emergency.  On  tliia 
occasion  it  was  a  universal  fast,  which  extended 
to  infants  [v.  13:  see  also  Joel  ii.  15,  16;  Jonah 
iii.  7). 

5.  Jehoshaphat  stood  in  the  ,  .  .  house  of  the 
Lord,  before  the  new  court— i.  e.,  tlie  great  or 
outer  court  (ch.  iv.  9),  called  the  new  court,  pro- 
bably from  having  been  at  that  time  enlarged  or 
beautified.  6.  And  said,  0  Lord  God  of  our  fathers. 
This  earnest  and  impressive  prayer  embraces  every 
topic  and  argument  which,  as  king  and  represea- 
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tative  of  the  chosen  people,  he  could  urge ;  and 
then  concludes  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  jus- 
tice of  Cod  to  protect  those  who,  without  provo- 
cation, were  attacked,  and  who  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  overwhelming  numbers. 
13.  ail  Judah  stood  before  the  Lord,  with  their 
little  ones,  &o.  [cs^,  a  collective  noun  in  the 
singular,  which,  as  used  here,  includes  the  women 
as  well  as  the  children  (cf.  Gen.  xlvii.  12).] 

14.  Then  upon  Jahaziel  .  .  .  came  the  Spirit  cf 
the  Lord.  This  prophet  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, but  his  claim  to  the  inspiration  of  a  pro- 
phetic spirit  was  verified  by  the  calm  and  distinct 
announcement  he  gave,  both  of  the  manner  and 
the  completeness  of  the  deliverance  he  predicted. 
16.  they  oome  up  by  the  cliflFof  Ziz.  This  seems 
to  have  been  nothing  else  than  the  present  pass, 
which  leads  northwards,  by  an  ascent  from  En- 
gedi,  to  Jerusalem,  issuing  a  little  below  Tekr.a. 
The  wilderness  of  Jeruel  was,  jirobably,  the  large 
flat  district  adjoining  the  desert  of  Tekoa,  called 
el-Husasali.  from  a  wady  on  its  northern  side  (I'o- 
binxcm's  '  Biblical  "Researches,'  ii.,  p.  215).  18.  Je- 
hoshaphat bowed  his  head  .  .  .  and  all  Judah, 
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19  salem  fell  before  the  Lord,  worshipping  the  Lord.  And  the  Levites,  of 
the  children  of  the  Kohathites,  and  of  the  children  of  the  Korhites,  stood 
up  to  praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  a  loud  voice  on  high. 

And  they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  forth  into  the  wilderness 
ofTekoa:  and  as  they  went  forth,  Jehoshaphat  stood  and  said,  Hear 
me,  0  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  "Believe  in  the  Lord 
your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  established;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye 
prosper.  And  when  he  had  consulted  with  the  people,  he  appointed 
singers  unto  the  Lord,  '"and  ^that  should  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
as  they  went  out  before  the  army,  and  to  say,  "^Praise  the  Lord;  for  ^his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

^And  when  they  began  '^to  sing  and  to  praise,  Hhe  Lord  set  arabush- 
ments  against  the  children  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  mount  Seir,  which 

23  were  come  against  Judah ;  and  ^they  were  smitten.  For  the  children  of 
Ammon  and  Moab  stood  up  against  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Seir,  utterly 
to  slay  and  destroy  them:  and  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Seir,  every  one  helped  ^to  destroy  another. 

And  when  Judah  came  toward  the  watch  tower  in  the  wilderness,  they 
looked  unto  the  multitude,  and,  "behold,  they  icere  dead  bodiesfallen  to 
the  earth,  and  ^^none  escaped.  And  when  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people 
came  to  take  away  the  spoil  of  them,  they  found  among  them  in  abundance 
both  riches  with  the  dead  bodies,  and  ^^ precious  jewels,  (which  they 
strijDped  off  for  themselves,)  more  than  they  could  carry  away :  and  they 

26  were  three  days  iu  gathering  of  the  spoil,  it  was  so  much.  And  on  the 
fourth  day  they  assembled  themselves  in  the  valley  of  ^"^  Berachah ;  for 
there  they  blessed  the  Lord  :  therefore  the  name  of  the  same  place  was 
called.  The  valley  of  Berachah,  unto  this  day. 

Then  they  returned,  every  man  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  Jeho- 
shaphat in  the  ^^fore  front  of  them,  to  go  again  to  Jerusalem  with  joy; 
for  the  Lord  had  made  *them  to  rejoice  over  their  enemies.  And  they 
came  to  Jerusalem  with  psalteries  and  harps  and  trumpets  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  And  ''the  fear  of  God  was  on  all  the  kingdoms  of 
those  countries,  when  they  had  heard  that  the  Lord  fought  against  the 
enemies  of  Israel.  So  the  realm  of  Jehoshaphat  was  quiet;  for  his  ''God 
gave  him  rest  round  about. 
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&c.  This  attitude  was  expressive  of  reverence  to 
God  and  His  word,  of  conlidence  in  His  promise, 
and  tbaiikfnliiess  for  so  extraordinary  a  favour. 
19.  tbe  Levites  .  .  .  stood  up  to  praise  the  Lord 
— doubtless  by  the  king's  command ;  and  their 
anthem  was  sung  with  such  a  joyful  acclaim  as 
showed  that  they  universally  regarded  the  victory 
as  already  obtained. 

20.  as  they  went  forth,  Jehoshaphat  stood— 
probably  iu  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  the  place  of 
general  rendezvous;  and  as  the  people  were  on 
the  eve  of  setting  out,  he  exhorted  them  to  repose 
implicit  trust  in  the  Lord  and  His  prophet,  not 
to  be  timid  or  desponding  at  sight  of  the  enemy, 
but  to  remain  firm,  in  the  confident  assurance  of  a 
miraculous  deliverance  without  their  striking  a 
single  stroke.  21.  he  appointed  singers  .  .  .  that 
should  praise  ...  as  they  went  out  before  the 
army.  Having  arranged  the  line  of  procession, 
he  gave  the  signal  to  move  forward,  when  the 
Levites,  leading  the  van  with  their  musical  instru- 
ments, and  singing  the  13Gth  Psalm,  the  people 
went  on,  not  as  an  army  marching  against  an 
enemy,  but  returning  in  joyful  triumph  after  a 
victory. 

22-30.— The  Overthrow  of  his  Enemies. 

22.  when  they  began  to  sing  and  to  praise, 
the  Lord  set  ambushments.  Some  think  that 
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this  was  done  by  angels  in  human  form,  whose 
sudden  appearance  diffused  an  uncontrollable 
panic  ;  others  entertain  the  more  probable  opinion 
that,  in  the  camp  of  this  vast  horde,  composed  of 
different  tribes,  jealousies  and  animosities  had 
sprung  up,  which  led  to  wide-spread  dissensions 
and  lierce  feuds,  in  which  they  drew  the  sword 
against  each  other.  The  consequence  was,  that  as 
the  mutual  strife  commenced  when  the  Hebrew 
proiession  set  out  from  Jerusalem,  the  work  of 
destruction  was  completed  before  Jehoshaphat 
and  his  people  arrived  at  the  battle-field.  Thus 
easy  is  it  for  God  to  make  the  wrath  of  man  to 
pi-aise  Him,  to  confound  the  counsels  of  His 
enemies,  and  employ  their  own  passions  in  defeat- 
ing the  machinations  they  have  devised  for  the 
overthrow  of  His  Church  and  people. 

24.  when  Judah  came  toward  the  watch  tower 
in  the  wilderness— most  probably  the  conical  hill, 
Jebel  Fereidis,  or  Frank  Mountain,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  they  obtained  the  first  view  of  the 
scene  of  slangliter.  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people 
found  the  field  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  so  that 
they  had  not  to  fight  at  all,  but  to  take  p9Ssessiou 
of  an  immense  booty,  the  collection  of  which  occu- 
pied three  days.  On  the  fourth  they  set  out  on  their 
return  to  Jerusalem  in  the  same  order  and  joyful 
mood  as  they  came.   The  place  wherethey  mustered 
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The  wicked  reign 

31  And^Jehoshaphat  reigned  over  Judah.  He  teas  thirty  and  five  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  he  reigned  twenty  and  five  years  in 
Jerusalem.     And  his  mother's  name  was  Azubah  the  daughter  of  Shilhi. 

32  And  he  walked  in  the  way  of  Asa  his  father,  and  departed  not  from  it, 

33  doing  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Howbeit  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away ;  for  as  yet  the  people  had  not  -^prepared  their 
hearts  unto  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

34  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoshaphat,  first  and  last,  behold,  they 
are  written  in  the  ^^book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,  ^who  ^^is  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

35  And  after  this  did  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  join  himself  with 

36  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,  who  did  very  wickedly:  and  ^'^he  joined  himself 
with  him  to  make  ships  to  go  to  Tarshish:  and  they  made  the  ships  in 

37  Ezion-gaber.  Then  Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavah  of  Mareshah  prophesied 
against  Jehoshaphat,  saying.  Because  thou  hast  joined  thyself  with 
Ahaziah,  the  Lord  hath  broken  thy  works.  And  the  ships  were  broken, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  go  to  ''•Tarshish. 

21  NOW  Jehoshaphat  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his 
fathers  in  the  city  of  David  : 

2  And  Jehoram  his  son  reigned  in  his  ^  stead.  And  he  had  brethren  the 
sons  of  Jehoshaphat,  Azariah,  and  Jehiel,  and  Zechariah,  and  Azariah,  and 
Michael,  and  Shephatiah :  all  these  were  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of 

3  Israel.  And  their  father  gave  them  great  gifts  of  silver,  and  of  gold,  and 
of  precious  things,  with  fenced  cities  in  Judah ;  but  the  kingdom  gave  he 

4  to  ^Jehoram,  because  he  was  the  first-born.  Now  when  Jehoram  was 
risen  up  to  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  he  strengthened  himself,  and 
"slew  all  his  brethren  with  the  sword,  and  divers  also  of  the  princes  of 
Israel. 

5  Jehoram  ^was  thirty  and  two  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he 

6  reigned  eight  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  like  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab :  for  he  had  the  daughter  of 
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previous  to  departure  was,  from  their  public 
thanksgiving  service,  called  'the  valley  of  Bera- 
chah '  (benediction),  now  wady  Bereikut. 

31-37.— His  Reign. 

31.  Jebosliapliat  reigned  over  Judah— (see  ch. 
xxiv.  1. )  32.  walked  in  the  way  of  Asa  his  father, 
and  departed  not  from  it.  He  was  more  sted- 
fast  and  consistently  religious  (cf.  ch.  xv.  18).  33. 
the  high  places  were  not  taken  away.  Those  on 
which  idolatry  was  practised  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed (ch.  xvii.  6),  but  those  where  the  people, 
notwithstanding  the  erection  of  the  temple,  con- 
tinued to  worship  the  true  God,  prudence  required 
to  be  slowly  and  gradually  abolished,  in  deference 
to  popular  prejudice. 

35.  after  this  did  Jehoshaphat .  .  .  join  himself 
with  Ahaziah  ...  36.  to  make  ships.  A  combined 
fleet  was  built  at  Ezion-geber,  the  destination  of 
which  was  to  voyage  to  Tartessus,  but  it  was 
wrecked.  Jehoshaphat's  motive  for  entering  into 
this  partnership  was  to  secure  a  free  passage 
through  Israel,  for  the  vessels  were  to  be  con- 
veyed across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  sail  to 
the  west  of  Europe  from  one  of  the  ports  of  Pales- 
tine on  the  Mediterranean.  Eliezer,  a  prophet, 
denounced  this  unholy  alliance,  and  foretold,  as  a 
Divine  judgment,  the  total  wreck  of  the  whole 
fleet.  The  consec^uence  was,  that  although  Jeho- 
shaphat broke  oft,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will, 
his  league  with  Ahaziah,  he  formed  a  new  scheme 
of  a  merchant  Heet,  and  Ahaziah  wished  to  be 
admitted  a  partner.  The  jiroposal  of  the  Israel- 
itish  king  was  respectfully  declined.  The  destina- 
tion of  this  new  lleet  was  to  Ophir,  because  the 
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Israelitish  seaports  were  not  accessible  to  him  for 
tlie  Tartessus  trade  ;  but  the  ships,  when  just  ofi 
the  docks,  were  wrecked  in  the  rocky  creek  of 
Ezion-geber. 

CHAP.  XXI.  1-4.— Jehoram  succeeds  Jeho- 
shaphat. 

1.  Jehoshaphat  slept  with  his  fathers  .  .  . 
Jehoram  .  .  .  reigned.  The  late  king  left  seven 
sons.  Two  of  them  are  in  our  version  named  Aza- 
riah ;  but  in  the  Hebrew  they  appear  considerably 
different,  the  one  being  spelt  Azariah,  and  the 
other  Azariahu.  Though  Jehoshaphat  had  made 
his  family  arrangements  with  prudent  precaution, 
and  while  he  divided  the  functions  of  royalty  iu 
his  lifetime  (cf.  2  Ki.  viii.  16),  as  well  as  fixed  the 
succession  to  the  throne  in  his  eldest  son,  he  ap- 
pointed each  of  the  others  to  the  government  of  a 
fenced  city,  thus  providing  them  with  ari  honour- 
able independence.  But  his  good  intentions  were 
frustrated.  For  no  sooner  did  Jehoram  find  him- 
self in  the  sole  possession  of  sovereign  power,  than 
from  jealousy,  or  on  account  of  their  connections, 
he  murdered  all  his  brothers,  together  with  some 
leading  influential  persons,  who,  he  suspected, 
were  attached  to  their  interest,  or  would  avenge 
their  deaths.  Similar  tragedies  have  been  sadly 
frequent  in  Eastern  courts,  where  the  heir  of  the 
crown  looks  upon  his  brothers  as  his  most  formid- 
able enemies,  and  is  therefore  tempted  to  secure 
his  power  by  their  death. 

5-7. — His  wicked  PvEign. 

6.  he  walked  ...  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab. 
The  jjrecepts  and  examples  of  his  excellent  father 
were  soou  obliterated  by  his  matrimonial  alliance 
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The  revolt  of  

^Aliab  to  wife:  and  he  wrought  that  which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 

7  Lord.  Howbeit  the  Lord  would  not  destroy  the  house  of  David,  because 
of  the  covenant  that  he  had  made  with  David,  and  as  he  promised  to  give 
a  *  light  to  him  and  to  his  "^sons  for  ever. 

8  In  '^his  days  the  Edomites  revolted  from  under  the  ^dominion  of  Judah, 

9  and  made  themselves  a  king.  Then  Jehoram  went  forth  with  his  princes, 
and  all  his  chariots  with  him :  and  he  rose  up  by  night,  and  smote  the 

10  Edomites  which  compassed  him  in,  and  the  captains  of  the  chariots.  So 
the  ^  Edomites  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this  day. 
The  same  time  also  did  Libnah  revolt  from  under  his  hand;  because  he 
had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers. 

11  Moreover  die  naade  high  places  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  caused 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  -^commit  fornication,  and   compelled 

12  Judah  thereto.  And  there  came  a  ^^  writing  to  him  from  Elijah  the 
prophet,  saying,  Tims  saith  the  Lord  God  of  David  thy  father,  Because 
thou  hast  not  walked  in  the  ways  of  Jehoshaphat  thy  father,  nor  in  the 

13  ways  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  but  hast  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  and  hast  made  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  ^gca 
whoring,  like  to  the  ''^  whoredoms  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  also  hast 
slain  thy  brethren  of  thy  father's  house,  tehich  were  better  than  thyself: 

1 4  behold,  with  ''  a  great  plague  will  the  Lord  smite  thy  people,  and  thy 

15  children,  and  thy  wives,  and  all  thy  goods:  and  thou  shalt  have  great 
sickness  by  disease  of  thy  bowels,  until  thy  bowels  fall  out  by  reason  of 
the  sickness  day  by  day. 
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■with  a  daughter  of  the  royal  house  of  Israel. 
Through  the  influence  of  Athaliah  he  abolished 
the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  encouraged  an  in- 
troduction of  all  the  corruptions  prevalent  in  the 
sister  kingdom.  The  Divine  vengeance  was  de- 
nounced against  him,  and  would  have  utterly 
destroyed  him  and  his  house  bad  it  not  been  for 
a  tender  resard  to  the  promise  made  to  David  (2 
Sam.  vii. ;  2  Ki.  viii.  19). 

817. — Edom  and  Libnah  revolt. 

8.  the  Edomites  revolted.  That  nation  had 
been  made  dependent  by  David,  and  down  to  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat  was  governed  by  a  tributary 
ruler  (1  Ki.  xxii.  47;  2  Ki.  iii.  9).  But  that  king 
having  been  slain  in  an  insurrection  at  home,  his 
successor  thought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
new  subjects  by  raising  the  flag  of  iudepentience 
(Josephus).  The  attempt  was  defeated  in  the  first 
instance  by  Jehoram,  who  possessed  all  the  mili- 
tai-y  establishments  of  his  father ;  but  being  re- 
newed unexpectedly,  the  Edomites  succeeded  in 
completely  emancipating  their  country  from  the 
yoke  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  Libnah,  which 
lay  on  the  southern  frontier  and  towards  Edom, 
followed  the  example  of  that  country. 

12.  tliere  came  a  writing  to  him  from  Elijah. 
There  have  been  various  efforts  made  towards  an 
explanation  of  this  singular  occurrence.  Some 
have  thought  that  that  prophet's  translation  having 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  name 
of  Elijah  has,  by  the  error  of  a  transcriber,  been 
put  for  that  of  Elisha.  That  opinion,  however,  is 
not  supported  by  any  MS.  authority.  Grotius 
considered  that  the  letter  had  come  directly  from 
the  invisible  world.  Cajetan  conjectured  that 
some  other  Elijah  was  intended.  But  '  the  writ- 
ing '  [ari^p]  was  in  all  probability  a  written  pro- 
phecy rather  than  a  letter;  and  in  that  case  it 
might  very  well  have  been  written  by  Elijah,  as, 
according  to  the  best  chronological  reckoning, 
Jehoram  must  have  arrived  at  maturity  before 
the  venerable  proi)het's  departure  ;  and  as  he  had 
exhibited  deplorable  proofs  of  an  utterly  irreli- 
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gious  and  wicked  character,  it  pleased  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  to  dictate  this  letter,  which  was  prob- 
ably committed  to  Elisha,  or  some  other  prophet, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  king  at  a  particular  crisis, 
when  the  writing  would  make  the  deepest  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  Henderson  ('  On  Inspiration,' 
p.  145)  remarks,  '  that  the  Hebrew  text  {vh^  j<3^n 
N>3jn  irryND  3Fjp]  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  letter  was  written  by  the  prophet  at  the  time 
of  its  delivery.  [The  preposition  D  connects  with 
nraa,  a  writing,  more  readily  than  with  the  verb 
N3,  and  refers  to  Elijah  as  its  author,  so  that  it 
may  have  been  composed  years  before  it  reached 
the  hands  of  the  wicked  monarch  whom  it  was 
designed  to  reprove.']  13.  hast  made  .  .  .  like  to 
the  whoredoms  of  the  house  of  Ahab— ?".  e.,  in- 
troduced the  superstitions  and  vices  of  Phoenician 
idolatry  (see  on  Deut.  xiii.  6-14).  [n^w,  used  here 
and  in  Hos.  i.  2;  iv.  10, 13,  18,  refers  to  Lev.  xix. 
29,  and  the  consideration  of  such  a  reference  as 
establishing  the  guilt  of  the  king's  apostasy  is 
very  important.  No  doubt  Gesenius,  and  several 
other  critics,  liold  that  rij^n  is  used  transitively  in 
the  Pentateuch,  but  intransitively  by  the  author  of 
Chronicles,  and  by  Hosea.  But,  as  Hengstenherg 
pertinently  remarked  ('Pentateuch,'  i.,  p.  109), 
'  this  assertion  cannot  be  maintained  on  account 
of  the  evident  reference  to  Leviticus.  Besides, 
the  assumption  that  Hophal  Irere  loses  its  charac- 
teristic meaning  is  quite  arbitrary.  In  this  pas- 
sage of  Chronicles,  the  transitive  meaning  is  as 
clear  as  day  :  you  gave  Judah  the  tone,  you  made 
the  people  go  a  whoring  against  the  law.']  On  this 
account,  as  well  as  for  his  unnatural  cruelties, 
Divine  vengeance  was  denounced  against  him, 
which  was  soon  after  executed  exactly  as  the  pro- 
phet had  foretold,  A  series  of  overwhelming  cala- 
mities befell  this  wicked  king  ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  revolts  already  mentioned,  two  neighbouring 
tribes  (see  ch.xvii.  11)  made  hostile  incursions  onthe 
southern  and  western  portions  of  his  kingdom ;  his 
country  was  ravaged,,  hie  capital  taken,  his  palace 
2  jr ' 
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16  Moreover  the  Lord  *  stirred  up  against  Jehoram  the  spirit  of  the  Philis- 

17  tines,  and  of  the  Arabians,  that  were  near  the  Ethiopians :  and  they  came 
up  into  Judah,  and  brake  into  it,  and  ^  carried  away  all  the  substance 
that  was  found  in  the  king's  house,  and-^his  sons  also,  and  his  wives; 
so  that  there  was  never  a  son  left  him,  save  ^Jehoahaz,  the  youngest  of 

18  his  sons.     And  after  all  this  the  Lord  smote  him  in  his  bowels  with  an 

19  incurable  disease.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  process  of  time,  after  the 
end  of  two  years,  his  bowels  fell  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness :  so  he  died 
of  sore  diseases.     And  his  people  made  no  burning  for  him,  like  the  burn- 

20  ing  of  his  fathers.  Thirty  and  two  years  old  was  he  when  he  began  to 
reign,  and  he  reigned  in  Jerusalem  eight  years,  and  departed  ^°  without 
being  desired :  howbeit  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings. 

22  AND  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  made  "Ahaziah  his  youngest  sou 
king  in  his  stead:  for  the  band  of  men  that  came  with  the  Arabians  to 
the  camp  had  slain  all  ^the  eldest.     So  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Jehoram  king 

2  of  Judah  reigned.  Forty  '^and  two  years  old  was  Ahaziah  when  he  began 
to  reign,  and  he  reigned  one  year  in  Jerusalem,     His  mother's  name  also 

3  loas  '^  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Omri.     He  also  walked  in  the  ways  of  the 

4  house  of  Abab ;  for  his  mother  was  his  counsellor  to  do  wickedly.  Where- 
fore he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  like  the  house  of  Ahab:  for  they 
were  his  counsellors,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  *to  his  destruction. 

5  He  walked  also  after  their  counsel,  and  went  f  with  Jehoram  the  son  of 
Ahab  king  of  Israel  to  war  against  Hazael  king  of  Syria   at   Ramoth- 

6  gilead:  and  the  Syrians  smote  Joram.  And  ^  he  returned  to  be  healed 
in  Jezreel  because  of  the  wounds  ^  which  were  given  him  at  Ramah,  when 
he  fought  with  Hazael  king  of  Syria. 

And  ^Azariah  the  son  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  went  down  to  see 

7  Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahab  at  Jezreel,  because  he  was  sick.  And  the 
2 destruction  of  Ahaziah  ''was  of  God,  by  coming  to  Joram:  for  when  he 
was  come,  he  %ent  out  with  Jehoram  against  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi, 

8  •'whom  the  Lord  had  anointed  to  cut  off  the  house  of  Ahab.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that,  when  Jehu  was  ^executing  judgment  upon  the  house 
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plundered,  his  wives  carried  off,  all  his  children 
slain  except  the  youngest,  himself  was  seized  with 
a  chronic  and  incurable  dysentery  [accompanied 
by  prolapsus  ani;  but,  according  to  some,  iNi'J 
"^^VXi,  thy  intestines  come  out,  denotes  rupture,  so 
that  the  bowels  protrude  from  the  abdomen], 
which,  after  subjecting  him  to  the  most  painful 
suffering  for  the  unusual  period  of  two  years,  car- 
ried him  off,  a  monument  of  the  Divine  judgment ; 
and,  to  complete  his  degradation,  his  death  was 
unlamented,his  burial  unhonoured,  by  his  subjects. 
This  usage,  similar  to  what  obtained  in  Egypt, 
seems  to  have  crept  in  among  the  Hebrews,  of 
giving  funereal  honours  to  their  kings,  or  with- 
holding them,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  charac- 
ters of  their  reign. 
CHAP.    XXII.    1-4  —  Ahaziah    succeeding, 

BEIGNS  WICKEDLY. 

1.  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  made  Ahaziah 
.  .  .  king— or  Jehoahaz  (ch.  xxi.  17).  All  his  elder 
brothers  having  been  slaughtered  by  the  Arab 
marauders,  the  throne  of  Judah  rightfully  belonged 
to  him,  as  the  only  legitimate  heir  of  Joram.  2. 
Forty  and  two  years  old— (cf.  2  Ki.  viii.  26.) 
According  to  that  passage,  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  is  dated  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
bis  age;  and  according  to  this,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  the  kingdom  of  his  mother's  family.  '  If 
Ahaziah  ascended  the  throne  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  life,  he  must  have  been  born  in  his 
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father's  nineteenth  year.  Hence  it  may  seem 
strange  that  he  had  elder  brothers;  but  in  the 
East  they  marry  early,  and  royal  princes  had, 
besides  the  wife  of  the  first  rank,  usually  con- 
cubines, as  Jehoram  had  (ch.  xxi.  17) ;  he  might, 
therefore,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  very 
well  have  several  sons'  (Keil)  (cf.  ch.  xxi.  20;  2 
Ki.  viii.  17).  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Omri— 
more  properly,  grand-daughter.  The  expression 
is  used  loosely,  as  tlie  statement  was  made  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  intimating  that  she  belonged  to 
that  idolatrous  race.  3.  his  mother  was  his  coun- 
sellor. 4.  they  were  his  counsellors.  The  facile 
king  surrendered  himself  wholly  to  the  influence 
of  his  mother  and  her  relatives.  Athaliah  and  her 
son  introduced  a  universal  corruption  of  morals, 
and  ma,de  idolatry  the  religion  of  the  court  and 
the  nation.  By  them  he  was  induced  not  only  to 
conform  to  the  rehgion  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
but  to  join  a  new  expedition  against  Eamoth-gilead 
(see  on  2  Ki.  ix.  10).  5.  went  ...  to  war  against 
Hazael  king  of  Syria.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
very  minute  and  therefore  important  confirmation 
of  this  part  of  the  sacred  history,  that  the  names 
of  Jehu  and  Hazael  his  contemporary  have  both 
been  found  on  Assyrian  sculptures;  and  there  is 
also  a  notice  of  Ithbaal,  king  of  Sidon,  who  was 
the  father  of  Jezebel. 

6.  Azariah  .  .  .  went  down— i.e.,  from  Ramoth- 
gilead,  to  visit  the  king  of  Israel,  who  was  lying  ill 
of  his  wounds  at  Jezreel,  and  fled  there  on  the- 
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of  Aliab,  and  found  the  princes  of  Judah,  and  the  sons  of  the  brethren  of 
9  Ahaziah,  that  ministered  to  Ahaziah,  he  slew  them.  And  'he  sought 
Ahaziah:  and  they  caught  him,  (for  he  was  hid  in  Samaria,)  and  brought 
him  to  Jehu :  and  when  they  had  slain  him,  they  buried  him :  Because,  said 
they,  he  is  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  sought  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart. 
So  the  house  of  Ahaziah  had  no  pov/er  to  keep  still  the  kingdom. 

10  But  when  Athaliah  the  mother  of  Ahaziah  saw  that  her  son  was  dead, 

1 1  she  arose  and  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal  of  the  house  of  Judah.  But 
*  Jehoshabeath,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  took  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah, 
and  stole  him  from  among  the  king's  sons  that  were  slain,  and  put  him 
and  his  nurse  in  a  bed-chamber.  So  Jehoshabeath,  the  daughter  of  king 
Jehoram,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,   (for  slie  was  the  sister  of 

12  Ahaziah,)  hid  him  from  Athaliah,  so  that  she  slew  him  not.  And  he  was 
with  them  hid  in  the  house  of  God  six  years :  and  Athaliah  reigned  over 
the  land. 

23  AND  "in  the  seventh  year  Jehoiada  strengthened  himself,  and  took 
the  captains  of  hundreds,  Azariah  the  son  of  Jerohara,  and  Ishmael  the 
son  of  Jehohanan,  and  Azariah  the  son  of  Obed,  and  Maaseiah  the  son  of 

2  Adaiah,  and  Elishaphat  the  son  of  Zichri,  into  covenant  with  him.  And 
they  *went  about  in  Judah,  and  gathered  the  Levites  out  of  all  the  cities 
of  Judah,  and  the  chief  of  the  fathers   of   Israel,   and  they  came  to 

3  Jerusalem.  And  aU  the  congregation  made  a  covenant  with  the  king 
in  the  house  of  God.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Behold,  the  king's  son 

4  shall  reign,  as  the  Lord  hath  '^said  of  the  sons  of  David.  This  is  the 
thing  that  ye  shall  do;  A  third  part  of  you  ''entering  on  the  sabbath,  of 

5  the  priests  and  of  the  heviie^,  shall  be  porters  of  the  ^ doors;  and  a  third 
part  shall  be  at  the  king's  house;  and  a  third  part  at  the  ^gate  of  the 
ftiundation :  and  aU  the  people  shall  be  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  the 

6  Lord.  But  let  none  come  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  save  the  priests, 
and  -^they  that  minister  of  the  Levites;  they  shall  go  in,  for  they  are 
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alarm  of  Jehu's  rebellion.  9.  sought  Ahaziah  .  . 
(for  he  was  hid  in  Samaria)— (cf.  2  Ki.  ix.  27-29.) 
The  two  accounts  are  easily  reconciled.  'Ahaziah 
tied  first  to  the  garden  -  house  and  escaped  to 
Samaria ;  but  was  here,  where  he  had  hid  himself, 
taken  by  Jehu's  men,  who  pursued  him,  brought 
to  Jehu,  who  was  still  near  or  in  Jezreel,  and  at 
ihis  command  slain  at  the  hill  Gur,  beside  Ibleam, 
in  his  chariot;  that  is,  mortally  wounded  with 
an  arrow,  so  that  he,  a»ain  fleeing,  expired  at 
Megiddo '  (Keil).  Jehu  left  the  corpse  at  the 
disposal  of  the  king  of  Judah's  attendants,  who 
conveyed  it  to  Jerusalem,  and  out  of  respect  to 
his  grandfather,  Jehoshaphat's  memory,  gave  him 
an  honourable  interment  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 
So  the  house  of  Ahaziah  had  no  power  to  keep 
still  the  kingdom.  His  children  were  too  young 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  all  the 
other  royal  princes  had  been  massacred  by  Jehu 
{v.  8). 

10-12.  Athaliah,  destkoting  the  Seed  Royal 
SAVE  Joash,  usukps  the  Kingdom. 

10.  Athaliah  .  .  .  arose  and  destroyed  all  the 
seed  royal— (see  on  2  Ki.  xi.  1-3.)  Maddened  by 
the  massacre  of  the  royal  family  of  Ahab,  she  re- 
solved that  the  roval  house  of  David  should  have 
the  same  fate.  Knowing  the  commission  which 
Jehu  had  received  to  extirpate  the  whole  of 
Ahab's  posterity,  she  expected  that  he  would  ex- 
tend his  sword  to  her.  Anticipating  his  move- 
ments, she  resolved,  as  her  only  defence  and  secu- 
rity, to  usurp  the  throne  and  destroy  "the  seed 
royal,"  both  because  they  were  hostile  to  the 
Phoenician  worship  of  Baal,  which  she  was  deter- 
mined to  uphold,  and  because,  if  one  of  the  young 
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princes  became  king,  his  mother  would  supersede 
Athaliah  in  the  dignity  of  queen-mother.  12.  he 
was  with  them  hid  in  the  house  of  God.  Certain 
persons  connected  with  the  priesthood  had  a  right 
to  occupy  the  buildings  in  the  outer  wall,  and  all 
within  the  outer  wall  was  often  called  the  temple. 
Jehoiada  and  his  family  resided  in  one  of  these 
apartments. 

CHAP.  XXIII.  1  -11.— Jehoiada  makes  Joash 
King. 

1.  in  the  seventh  year  Jehoiada  .  .  .  took  the 
captains  of  hundreds,  &c.— (see  on  2  Ki.  xi.  4,  17.) 
The  five  officers  mentioned  here  had  probably 
formed  part  of  the  royal  guard,  and  were  known 
to  be  strongly  disaffected  to  the  government  of 
Athaliah.  2.  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel.  This 
name  is  frequently  used  in  Chronicles  for  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  now  all  that  remained  of  Israel. 
Having  cautiously  entrusted  the  secret  of  the 
young  prince's  preservation  to  all  the  leading  men 
in  the  kingdom,  he  enlisted  their  interest  in  the 
royal  cause,  and  got  their  pledge  to  support  it  by 
a  secret  oath  of  fidelity,  they  came  to  Jerusalem. 
The  time  chosen  for  tlie  grand  discovery  was,  prob- 
ably, one  of  the  annual  festivals,  when  there  was  a 
general  concourse  of  the  nation  at  the  capitaL 
4.  This  is  the  thing  that  ye  shall  do.  The 
arrangements  made  for  defence  are  here  de- 
scribed. The  people  were  divided  into  three 
bodies:  one  attended  as  guards  to  the  king, 
while  the  other  two  were  posted  at  all  the  doors 
and  gates,  and  the  captains  and  military  officers 
who  entered  the  temple  unarmed,  to  lull  suspicion,, 
were  furnished  with  weapons  out  of  the  sacred 
armoury,  where  David  had  deposited  his  trophies 
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7  ^holy:  but  all  the  people  shall  keep  the  watch  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
Levites  shall  compass  the  king  round  about,  every  man  with  his  weapons 
in  his  hand ;  and  whosoever  else  cometh  into  the  house,  he  shall  be  put 
to  death :  but  be  ye  with  the  king  when  he  cometh  in,  and  when  he 
goeth  out. 

8  So  the  Levites  and  all  Judah  did  according  to  all  things  that  Jehoiada 
the  priest  had  commanded,  and  took  every  man  his  men  that  were  to 
come  in  on  the  sabbath,  with  them  that  were  to  go  out  on  the  sabbath : 

9  for  Jehoiada  the  priest  dismissed  not  the  ^courses.  Moreover  Jehoiada 
the  priest  delivered  to  the  captains  of  hundreds  spears,  and  bucklers,  and 

10  shields,  that  had  been  king  David's,  which  were  in  the  house  of  God.  And 
he  set  all  the  people,  every  man  having  his  weapon  in  his  hand,  from  the 
right  ^side  of  the  ^temple  to  the  left  side  of  the  temple,  along  by  the 

11  altar  and  the  temple,  by  the  king  round  about.  Then  they  brought  out 
the  king's  son,  and  put  upon  him  the  crown,  and  ^gaxe  him  the  testimony, 
and  made  him  king :  and  Jehoiada  and  his  sons  anointed  him,  and  said, 
^  God  save  the  king. 

12  Now  when  Athahah  heard  the  noise  of  the  people  running  and  praising 

13  the  king,  she  came  to  the  people  into  the  house  of  the  Lord:  and  she 
looked,  and,  behold,  the  king  stood  at  his  pillar  at  the  entering  in,  and 
the  princes  and  the  trumpets  by  the  king:  and  all  the  people  of  the  land 
rejoiced,  and  sounded  with  trumpets,  also  the  singers  with  instruments  of 
music,  and  *such  as  taught  to  sing  praise.      Then  Athaliah  rent  her 

14  clothes,  and  said,  ^Treason,  Treason!  Then  Jehoiada  the  priest  brought 
out  the  captains  of  hundreds  that  were  set  over  the  host,  and  said  unto 
them.  Have  her  forth  of  the  ranges :  and  whoso  followeth  her,  let  him  be 
slain_with  the  sword.     For  the  priest  said,  ■'Slay  her  not  in  the  house  of 

15  the  Lord.  So  they  laid  hands  on  her:  and  when  she  was  come  to  the 
entering  *of  the  horse  gate  by  the  king's  house,  they  'slew  her  there. 
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of  victory,  and  whKh  was  re-opened  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

8.  Jehoiada  .  .  .  dismissed  not  the  courses. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  large  a  dispos- 
able force  as  he  could  command  on  such  a 
crisis,  the  high  priest  detained  those  who,  in  other 
circumstances,  would  have  returned  home  ou  the 
expiry  of  their  week  of  service. 

11.  put  upon  him  the  crown,  and  gave  him  the 
testimony  [ij.in]— the  diadem,  (2  Sam.  i.  10;  2  Ki. 
xi.  12,  &c.)  A  crown  was  worn  by  Jewish  kings, 
even  in  battle,  and  by  Joash  at  his  coronation; 
though  of  what  form  and  of  what  materials  is  un- 
known. But  this  was  not  the  state  crown,  which 
in  all  probability  was  kept  in  the  temple.  Some 
thiuk  that  the  original  word  rendered  "testi- 
mony," as  its  derivation  warrants,  may  signify 
here  the  regalia,  especially  the  bracelet  (2  Sam.  i. 
10);  and  this  view  they  support  on  the  ground 
that  "gave  him"  being  supplemented,  the  text 
properly  runs  thus,  'put  upon  him  the  crown 
and  testimony.'  Accordingly  Monlanus,  while 
he  translated  the  Hebrew  by  testimonium,  has 
ornamentum  in  the  margin.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  equally  pertinent  to  take  "the  testimony" 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term;  and,  accord- 
ingly, many  are  of  opinion  that  a  roll  containing  a 
copy  of  the  law  (Deut.  xvii.  18)  was  placed  iu  the 
king's  hands,  which  he  held  as  a  sceptre  or  trun- 
cheon, or  it  was  held  over  his  diademed  head  in  a 
symbolical  manner  { Thenius,  in  loco) ;  while  others, 
referring  to  the  custom  of  Oriental  people,  when 
receiving  a  letter  or  document  from  a  highly 
respected  quarter,  lifting  it  up  to  their  heads 
before  opening  it,  consider  that  Joash,  besides  the 
crown,  had  the  book  of  the  law  laid  upon  his  head 
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fsee  Job  xxxi.  .S5,  33). 
Long  live  the  king. 

12-15.— Athaliah  slaix. 

12.  when  Athaliah  heard  the  noise.  The  un- 
usual commotion  indicated  by  the  blast  of  the 
trumpets,  and  the  vehement  acclamations  of  the 
peoj)le,  drew  her  attention  or  excited  her  fears. 
She  might  have  flattered  herself  that,  having  slain 
all  the  royal  family,  she  was  in  perfect  security ; 
but  it  is  just  as  likely  that,  finding  ou  reflection 
one  had  escaped  her  murderous  hands,  she  might 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  institute  any  inquiries ; 
but  the  yery  idea  would  keep  her  constantly  in  a 
state  of  jealous  suspicion  and  irritation.  In  that 
state  of  mind,  the  wicked  usurper,  hearing  across 
the  Tyropoeon  the  outburst  of  popular  joy,  rushed 
across  the  bridge  to  the  temple  grounds,  and, 
penetrating  from  a  single  glance  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  scene,  raised  a  shriek  of  "Treason!" 
13.  toehold,  the  king  stood  at  his  pillar  at  the 
entering  in.  The  king's  pillar  was  in  the  people's 
court,  opposite  that  of  the  priests.  The  young 
king,  arrayed  in  the  royal  insignia,  had  been 
brought  out  of  the  inner,  to  stand  forth  in  the 
outer,  court  to  the  public  view.  Some  think  that 
he  stood  on  the  brazen  scaffold  of  Solomon,  erected 
beside  the  pillar.  14.  Slay  her  not  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  ...  15.  the  entering  of  the  horse  gate 
by  the  king's  house,  they  slew  her  there.  The 
high  priest  ordered  her  immediately  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  temple  grounds  and  put  to  death ;  "and 
they  laid  hands  on  her;  and  she  went  by  the  way 
by  the  which  horses  came  into  the  king's  house, 
and  there  was  she  slain"  (2  Ki.  xi.  16).  'Now, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  horses  came  into'  the 
king's  house  'of  residence,  but  into  the  king's 
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16  And  Jehoiada  made  "'a  covenant  between  him,  and  between  all  the 
Deople,  and  between  the  king,  that  they  should  be  the  Lord's  people. 

17  Then  all  the  people  went  to  ''the  house  of  Baal,  and  brake  it  down,  and 
brake  his  altars  and  his  images  in  pieces,  and  "slew  Mattan  the  priest  of 

18  Baal  before  the  altars.  Also  Jehoiada  appointed  the  offices  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  the  priests  the  Levites,  whom  David  had 
^distributed  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  offer  the  burnt  offerings  of  the 
Lord,  as  it  is  written  in  the  ^law  of  Moses,  with  rejoicing  and  with  singing, 

19  as  it  was  ordained  ^by  David.  And  he  set  the  ''porters  at  the  gates  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  none  ichich  was  unclean  in  any  thing  should 

20  enter  in.  And  *he  took  the  captains  of  hundreds,  and  the  nobles,  and 
the  governors  of  the  people,  and  all  the  people  of  the  land,  and  brought 
down  the  king  from  the  house  of  the  Lord:  and  they  came  through  the 
high  gate  into  the  king's  house,  and  set  the  king  upon  the  throne  of  the 

21  kingdom.  And  all  Hhe  people  of  the  land  rejoiced:  and  the  city  was 
quiet,  after  that  they  had  slain  Athaliah  with  the  sword. 

24  JOASH  "'was  seven  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign;  and  he  reigned 
forty  years  in  Jerusalem.     His  mother's  name  also  teas  Zibiah  of  Beer- 

2  sheba.     And  Joash  ^did  that  toJiich  icas  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 

3  all  the  days  of  Jehoiada  the  priest.  And  Jehoiada  took  for  him  two  wives; 
and  he  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  Joash  was  minded  ^  to  repair  the 

5  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  gathered  together  the  priests  and  the  Levites, 
and  said  to  them.  Go  out  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  "  gather  of  all 
Israel  money  to  repair  the  house  of  your  God  from  year  to  year,  and  see 
that  ye  hasten  the  matter.     Howbeit  the  Levites  hastened  it  not. 

6  And  "^the  king  called  for  Jehoiada  the  chief,  and  said  unto  him,  "Why 
hast  thou  not  required  of  the  Levites  to  bring  in,  out  of  Judah  and  out 
of  Jerusalem,  the  collection,  according  to  the  commandment  *of  Moses 
the  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  for  the  -^taber- 

7  nacle  of  witness  ?  For  ^  the  sons  of  Athaliah,  that  wicked  woman,  had 
broken  up  the  house  of  God;  and  also  all  the  '^dedicated  things  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  did  they  bestow  upon  Baalim. 

8  And  at  the  king's  commandment  Hhey  made  a  chest,  and  set  it  with- 

9  out  at  the  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  they  made  ^a  proclama- 
tion through  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  to  bring  in  to  the  Lord  the  collection 

10  that  Moses  the  servant  of  God  laid  upon  Israel  in  the  \yilderness.  And 
all  the  princes  and  all  the  people  rejoiced,  and  brought  in,  and  cast  into 

11  the  chest,  until  they  had  made  an  end.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  at 
what  time  the  chest  was  brought  unto  the  king's  office  by  the  hand  of 
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(horses')  house  or  hippodrome  (the  gate  of  the 
king's  mules)  [Josephus)  he  had  l3uilt  for  them  on 
the  south-east  of  the  temple,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  horse  gate  in  the  valley  of  Kedron 
—a  valley  which  was  at  that  time  a  kind  of 
desecrated  place,  by  the  destruction  of  idols  and 
their  appurtenances'  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  2,  6,  12)  {Ba7'- 
clmfs  'City  of  the  Great  King'). 

16. — Jehoiada  kestores  the  Worship  of  God, 
and  settles  the  king. 

16.  Jehoiada  made  a  covenant— (see  on  2  Ki. 
xi.  17.) 

CHAP.  XXIV.  1-14.— Joash  reigns  well  all 

THE  DAYS   of  JeHOIADA. 

1.  Joash  .  .  .  began  to  reign— (see  on  2  Ki.  xii. 
1-3.)  3.  Jehoiada  took  for  him  two  wives  [i'?]— for 
him  or  for  himself.  If  the  reference  is  to  Jehoiada 
himself,  the  rabbis  maybe  right  in  maintaining  that 
he  married  this  second  wife  on  the  death  of  the 
first,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  he  married  the  two  to- 
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gether;  and  besides,  there  is  no  recorded  instance 
of  polygamy  in  a  priest.  If  the  meaning  is,  thougli, 
that  Jehoiada  took  for  Joash  two  wives— and  the 
generality  of  interpreters  apf)ly  this  statement  to 
the  young  king— the  fact  mentioned  of  Joash,  that 
he  "  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,"  does  not  justify  this  double  marriage  ia 
the  eye  of  the  law,  any  more  than  the  same  affir- 
mation made  respecting  David  justifies  the  numer- 
ous sins  that  he  committed.  The  whole  amount 
of  meaning  attached  to  this  phrase  is,  that  the 
king's  public  conduct,  as  a  theocratic  ruler,  was 
generally  acceptable  to  God.  4.  Joash  was  minded 
to  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord.  (See  on  2  Ki.  xii. 
4-16.)  7.  For  the  sons  of  Athaliah,  that  wicked 
woman,  iiad  broken  up  the  house  of  God  [nre-pan] 
—wickedness  (concrete)  for  the  wicked  woman.  A 
voluntary  contribution  was  resolved  upon  for  the 
due  repairs  of  the  temple,  from  the  dilapidation? 
committed  upon  it  by  Athaliah  and  her  emissaries 
for  enriching  the  worship  of  BaaL 
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the  Levites,  and  when  ^  they  saw  that  there  was  much  money,  the  king's 
scribe  and  the  high  priest's  officer  came  and  emptied  the  chest,  and  took  it, 
and  carried  it  to  his  place  again.     Thus  they  did  day  by  day,  and  gathered 

12  money  in  abundance.  And  the  king  and  Jehoiada  gave  it  to  such  as  did 
the  work  of  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  hired  masons  and 
carpenters  to  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  also  such  as  wrought 

13  iron  and  brass  to  mend  the  house  of  the  Lord.  So  the  workmen  wrought, 
and  ^the  work  was  perfected  by  them,  and  they  set  the  house  of  God  in 

14  his  state,  and  strengthened  it.  And  when  they  had  finished  it,  they 
brought  the  rest  of  the  money  before  the  king  and  Jehoiada,  ^"whereof 
were  made  vessels  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  even  vessels  to  minister, 
and  *to  offer  withal,  and  spoons,  and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver:  and  they 
^offered  burnt  offerings  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  continually  all  the  days 
of  Jehoiada. 

15  But  Jehoiada  waxed  old,  and  ™was  full  of  days  when  he  died;  an 

16  hundred  and  thirty  years  old  was  he  when  he  died.  And  they  buried 
him  in  "the  city  of  David  among  the  kings,  because  he  had  done  good 
in  Israel,  both  toward  God,  and  toward  his  house. 

17  Now  after  "the  death  of  Jehoiada  came  the  princes  of  Judah,  and 

18  made  obeisance  to  the  king:  then  the  king  hearkened  unto  them.  And 
they  left  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  sei-ved  ^groves 
and  idols:  and  ^ wrath  came  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  this  their 

19  trespass.  Yet  he '"sent  prophets  to  them,  to  bring  them  again  unto  the 
Lord  ;  and  they  testified  against  them :  but  they  would  not  give  ear. 

20  And  *the  Spirit  of  God  ^came  upon  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the 
priest,  which  stood  above  the  people,  and  said  unto  them.  Thus  saith 
God,  *  Why  transgress  ye  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  cannot 
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15,  16.— Jehoiada  being  Dead. 

15.  Jehoiada  waxed  old,  and  .  .  .  died.  His  life, 
protracted  to  unusual  longevity,  and  spent  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  deserved  some  tribute 
of  public  gratitude,  and  this  was  rendered  in  the 
posthumous  honours  that  were  bestowed  on  him. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  intramural  interment  was 
prohibited  in  every  city  but  Jerusalem,  and  there 
the  exception  was  made  only  to  the  royal  family 
and  persons  of  eminent  merit,  on  whom  the  dis- 
tinction was  conferred  of  being  buried  in  the  city 
of  David,  among  the  kings,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jehoiada. 

17-22.— Jo  ASH  FALLS  INTO  IDOLATRY. 

17.  Now  .  .  .  came  tlie  princes  of  Judah, 
and  made  obeisance  to  the  king.  Hitherto, 
while  Joash  occupied  the  throne,  his  uncle  had 
held  the  reins  of  sovereign  power,  and  by  his  ex- 
cellent counsels  had  directed  the  young  king  to 
such  measures  as  were  calculated  to  promote  both 
tlie  civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  country. 
The  fervent  piety,  practical  wisdom,  and  inflex- 
ible firmness  of  that  sage  counsellor  exerted  im- 
mense iiiHuence  over  all  classes.  But  now  that 
the  helm  of  the  state  ship  was  no  longer  steered 
by  the  sound  head  and  firm  hand  of  the  venerable 
high  priest,  the  real  merits  of  Joash'a  administra- 
tion appear ;  and  for  want  of  good  and  enlightened 
princijue,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  of  natural  energy  of 
character,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  borne  onward 
in  a  course  which  soon  wrecked  the  vessel  upon 
hidden  rocks,  the  king  hearkened  unto  them,  &c. 
They  were  secretly  attached  to  idolatry,  and  their 
elevated  rank  affords  sad  proof  how  extensively 
and  deeply  the  nation  had  become  corrupted  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  and  Athaliah. 
With  strong  professions  of  allegiance,  they  humbly 
requested  tiiat  they  might  not  be  sulyected  to  the 
continued  necessity  of  frequent  and  expensive 
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journeys  to  Jerusalem,  but  allowed  the  privilege 
their  fathers  had  enjoyed  of  worshipping  God  in 
high  places  at  home;  and  they  framed  their  peti- 
tion in  thisplausibleandleastofiensivemanner,  well 
knowing  that,  if  excused  attendance  at  the  temple, 
they  might — without  risk  of  discovery  or  disturb- 
ance— indulge  their  tastes  in  the  observance  of 
any  private  rites  they  pleased.  The  weak-minded 
king  granted  their  petition  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  when  they  left  the  house  of  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers,  they  soon  "  served  groves  and 
idols."  18.  wrath  came  upon  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  particular  mention  of  Jerusalem  as 
involved  in  the  sin,  implies  that  the  neglect  of  the 
temple  and  the  consequent  idolatry  received  not 
only  the  king's  toleration,  but  his  sanction ;  and 
it  naturally  occurs  to  ask  Low,  at  his  mature 
age,  such  a  total  abandonment  of  a  place  with 
which  all  his  early  recollections  were  associated 
can  be  accounted  for.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  what  he  had  witnessed  of  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  priests  in  the  careless  performance  of 
the  worship,  and  especially  their  unwillingness  to 
collect  the  money,  as  well  as  apply  a  jioition  of 
their  revenues  for  the  repairs  of  the  temple,  had 
alienated  and  disgusted  him  (Lederc).  19.  Yet  he 
sent  prophets— Elish a,  Micah,  Jehu  son  of  Ha- 
nani,  Jahaziel  son  of  Zechariah  (ch.  xx.  14),  Eli- 
ezer  son  of  Dodavah  (ch.  xx.  37),  lived  and  taught 
at  that  time.  But  all  their  prophetic  warnings 
and  denunciations  were  unheard  and  unheeded. 

20.  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Zechariah  the 
son  of  Jehoiada— probably  a  younger  son,  for  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  Aaron's  suc- 
cessors, (1  Chr.  vi.)  [Septuagint,  'A^aptas].  stood 
above  the  people.  Being  of  the  priestly  order,  he 
spoke  from  the  inner  court,  which  was  consider- 
anly  higher  than  that  of  the  people,  and  said 
unto  them,  &c.    His  near  relationship  to  the  king 
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prosper  ?  ^  because  ye  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  he  hath  also  forsaken  you. 
SI  And  they  conspired  against  him,  and  stoned  "him  with  stones  at  the 

22  commandment  of  the  king  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Thus 
Joash  the  king  remembered  not  the  kindness  which  Jehoiada  his  father 
had  done  to  him,  but  slew  his  son.  And  when  he  died,  he  said,  The 
Lord  look  upon  it,  and  require  it. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass  ^at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  ^the  host  of  Syria 
came  up  against  him :  and  they  came  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and 
destroyed  all  the  princes  of  the  people  from  among  the  people,  and  sent 

24  all  the  spoil  of  them  unto  the  king  of  ^Damascus.  For  the  army  of  the 
S3T:ians  ^came  with  a  small  company  of  men,  and  the  Lord  ^delivered  a 
very  great  host  into  their  hand,  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God 
of  their  fathers.     So  they  'executed  judgment  against  Joash. 

25  And  when  they  were  departed  from  him,  (for  they  left  him  in  great 
diseases,)  his  "own  servants  conspired  against  him  for  *  the  blood  of  the  sons 
of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  and  slew  him  on  his  bed,  and  he  died:  and  they 
buried  him  in  the  city  of  David,  but  they  buried  him  not  in  the  sepulchres 

26  of  the  kings.  And  these  are  they  that  conspired  against  him;  ^Zabad 
the  son  of  Shimeath  an  Ammonitess,  and  Jehozabad  the  son  of  ^Shimrith 

27  a  Moabitess.  Now  concerning  his  sons,  and  the  greatness  of ''the  burdens 
laid  upon  him,  and  the  ^*^ repairing  of  the  house  of  God,  behold,  they  are 
written  in  the  ^^  story  of  the  book  of  the  kings.  ''And  Amaziah  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

25       AMAZIAH  "'zcas  twenty  and  five  years  old  iclien  he  began  to  reign, 

and  he  reigned  twenty  and  nine  years  in  Jerusalem.     And  his  mother's 

2  name  was  Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem.     And  he  did  that  which  was  right 
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might  have  created  a  feeling  of  delicacy  and  reluc- 
tance to  interfere;  but  at  length  he,  too,  was 
prompted  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  protest 
against  the  prevailing  impiety.  The  bold  freedom 
and  energy  of  his  remonstrance,  as  well  as  his 
denunciation  of  the  national  calamities  that  would 
certainly  follow,  were  most  unpalatable  to  the 
king,  while  they  so  roused  the  tierce  passions  of 
the  multitude,  that  a  band  of  miscreants,  at  the 
secret  instigation  of  Joash,  stoned  him  to  death 
(cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  35).  This  deed  of  violence  in- 
volved complicated  criminality  on  the  part  of  the 
king.  It  was  a  horrid  outrage  on  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord — base  ingratitude  to  a  family  who  had 
preserved  his  life— atrocious  treatment  of  a  true 
Hebrew  patriot — an  illegal  and  unrighteous  exer- 
cise of  his  power  and  authority  as  a  king.  22. 
when  he  died,  he  said,  The  Lord  look  upon  it,  and 
require  it.  These  dying  words,  if  they  implied  a 
vindictive  imprecation,  exhibit  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  spirit  of  the  first  Christian  martyr  (Acts 
vii.  60).  But,  instead  of  being  the  expression  of 
a  personal  wish,  they  might  be  the  utterance  of  a 
prophetic  doom.  The  resting  place  of  Zechariah 
is  still  pointed  out,  according  to  immemorial 
tradition,  in  a  monument  detached  from  the  rock 
wliich  fronts  the  area  of  the  temple,  and  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Absalom  (so-called). 

23-27. — He  is  slain  by  his  Servants. 

23.  at  the  end  of  the  year  .  .  .  the  host  of 
Syria  came  up.  This  invasion  took  place  under 
the  personal  conduct  of  Hazael,  whom  Joash,  to 
save  the  miseries  of  a  siege,  prevailed  on  to  witti- 
draw  his  forces  by  a  large  present  of  gold  (2  Ki. 
xii.  18).  Most  probably,  also,  he  promised  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  on  the  neglect  or 
refusal  of  which  the  Syrians  returned  the  follow- 
ing year,  and,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men, 
inflicted  a  total  and  humiliating  defeat  on  the 
collected  force  of  the  Hebrews. 
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25.  they  left  him  in  great  diseases.  The  close 
of  his  life  was  embittered  by  a  painful  malady, 
which  long  confined  him  to  bed.  his  own  servants 
conspired  against  him.  These  two  conspirators 
(whose  fathers  were  Jews,  but  their  mothers  aliens) 
were  probably  courtiers,  who,  having  constant 
access  to  the  bed-chamber,  could  the  more  easily 
execute  their  design,  for  the  blood  of  the  sons — 
read  'the  son'  of  Jehoiada.  Public  opinion  seems 
to  have  ascribed  the  disasters  of  his  life  and  reign 
to  that  foul  crime ;  and  as  the  king  had  long  lost 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  subjects,  neither 
horror  nor  sorrow  was  expressed  for  his  miserable 
end.  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David,  but 
they  buried  him  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings.  The  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  and  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  north- 
west of  the  modern  Jerusalem,  have  long  presented 
a  scene  of  interest  to  travellers  in  that  famous  city. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  question  whether  those  sepulchres 
were  the  tombs  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns;  for  it  is 
expressly  said  that  the  real  sepulchres  were  in 
"the  city  of  David."  But  there  are  none  now  to 
be  seen  on  mount  Zion ;  and  yet,  in  favour  of  these 
tombs  being  "the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,"  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  they  are 
considerably  removed  from  the  northern  wall  of 
the  town,  they  seem  to  have  been  included  within 
the  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  extended  far  in  that  direction  (cf. 
2  Ki.  xii.  20;  Sepp's  'Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land,'  in  which  the  site  of  Millo  is  fixed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint,  at  the  extreme  north  of 
the  city,  where  he  locates  also  the  city  of 
David). 

CHAP.  XXV.  1-4.— Amaziah  begins  to  reign 

WELL. 

1.  Amaziah  was  twenty  and  five  years  old,  &a 
— (see  on  2  Ki.  xiv.  1-6.) 


Amaziah  smites 
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the  Edomites. 


3  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  ''but  not  with  a  perfect  heart.  Now  ''it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  kingdom  was  ^established  to  him,  that  he  slew  his 

4  servants  that  had  killed  the  king  his  father.  But  he  slew  not  their 
children,  but  did  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  in  the  book  of  Moses,  where 
the  Lord  commanded,  saying,  '^The  fathers  shall  not  die  for  the  children, 
neither  shall  the  children  die  for  the  fathers,  but  every  man  shall  die  for 
his  own  sin. 

5  Moreover  Amaziah  gathered  Judah  together,  and  made  them  captains 
over  thousands,  and  captains  over  hundreds,  according  to  the  houses  of 
their  fathers,  throughout  all  Judah  and  Benjamin:  and  he  numbered 
them  ^from  twenty  years  old  and  above,  and  found  them  three  hundred 
thousand  choice  men,  able  to  go  forth  to  war,  that  could  handle  spear 

6  and  shield.  He  hired  also  an  hundred  thousand  mighty  men  of  valour 
out  of  Israel  for  an  hundred  talents  of  silver. 

7  But  there  came  a  man  of  God  to  him,  saying,  0  king,  let  not  the  army 
of  Israel  go  with  thee;  for  -^the  Lord  is  not  with  Israel,  to  icit,  with  all 

8  the  children  of  Ephraim.  But  if  thou  wilt  go,  do  it,  be  strong  for  the 
battle:  God  shall  make  thee  .fall  before  the  enemy:  for  God  hath  ^ power 

9  to  help,  and  to. cast  down.  And  Amaziah  said  to  the  man  of  God,  But 
what  shall  we  do  for  the  hundred  talents  which  I  have  given  to  the 
^army  of  Israel?     And  the  man  of  God  answered.  The  ''Lord  is  able  to 

10  give  thee  much  more  than  this.  Then  Amaziah  separated  them,  to  icit, 
the  army  that  was  come  to  him  out  of  Ephraim,  to  go  ^home  again: 
wherefore  their  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  Judah,  and  they 
returned  home  *in  great  anger. 

11  And,  Amaziah  strengthened  himself,  and  led  forth  his  people,  and  went 
to  Hhe  valley  of  Salt,  and  smote  of  the  children  of  Seir  ten  thousand. 

12  And  other  ten  thousand  left  alive  did  the  children  of  Judah  carry  away 
captive,  and  brought  them  unto  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  cast  them  down 
from  the  top  of  the  rock,  that  they  all  were  broken  in  pieces. 
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5-10.— Having  hired  ax  Army  of  Israelites 

AGAINST     THE     EdOMITES,     AT     THE     WORD     OF    A 

Prophet  he  loses  an  Hundred  Talents,  and 
dismisses  thei.i. 

5,  Amaziab  .  .  .  made  them  captaias,  &c.  As 
all  who  were  capable  of  beariu^  arms. were  liable 
to  serve,  it  was  quite  natural,  in  makiDg  up  the 
rauster-roU,  to  class  them  according  to  their  respec- 
tive families,  and  to  appoint  the  ofiicere  of  each 
corps  from  the  same  quarter ;  so  that  all  the 
soldiers  who  formed  a  regiment  were  brothers, 
relatives,  friends.  Thus  the  Hebrew  troops  were 
closely  linked  togetlier,  and  had  strong  induce- 
ments to  keep  steady  in  their  ranks,  found  them 
three  hundred  thousand  choice  men.  This  was 
only  a  fourth  pai't  of  Jehoshaphat's  army  (ch.  xvii. 
14-19),  showing  how  sadly  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
had,  in  the  space  of  eighty-two  years,  been  reduced 
in  population  by  foreign  v.ars,  no  less  than  by 
internal  corruptions.  But  the  full  amount  of 
Amaziah's  troops  may  not  be  here  stated.  6.  He 
hired  also  an  hundred  thousand  .  .  .  for  an 
hundred  talents  of  silver.  This  sum  was  paid 
into  the  exchequer  of  Jehoahaz,  not  given  as 
bounty  to  the  mercenaries  who  were  obliged  to 
serve  at  the  sovereign's  call,  their  remuneration 
consisting  only  in  the  booty  they  might  obtain. 
It  was  about  £50,000  sterling,  being  10s.  per  man, 
including  officers— a  very  i)altry  pay,  compared 
with  the  bounty  given  for  a  soldier  in  this  country. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  ancient  times 
campaigns  were  short,  and  the  hazards  of  the 
service  comparatively  small. 

7.  there  came  a  man  of  God— sent  to  dissuade 
Amaziah  from  the  course  he  was  following,  on  the 
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ground  that  "the  Lord  was  not  with  Israel."  This 
statement  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  king. 
But  the  historian,  writing  long  after,  thought  it 
might  require  explanation,  and  therefore  added 
the  comment,  "with  all  the  childi-en  of  Ephraim." 
Idolatry  had  long  been  the  prevailing  religion  in 
that  kingdom,  and  Ephraim  its  head-quarters.  As 
to  the  other  part  of  the  prophet's  advice  {v.  8), 
considerable  obscurity  hangs  over  it,  as  the  text 
stands ;  and  hence  some  able  critics  have  suggested 
the  insertion  of  'not'  in  the  middle  clause,  so 
that  the  verse  will  be  thus, — '  But  if  thou  wilt  go 
(alone),  do,  be  strong  for  the  battle;  God  shall  iiot 
make  thee  fall  before  the  enemy.'  10.  separated 
them  .  .  .  the  army  .  .  .  out  of  Ephraim  .  .  . 
their  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  Judah. 
Amaziah,  who  knew  his  position  as  the  Lord's 
viceroy,  complied  with  the  prophet's  counsel,  and, 
consenting  to  forfeit  the  purchase-money  of  the 
Israelitish  soldiers,  discharged  them.  Exasperated 
at  this  treatment,  they  resolved  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  loss  of  their  expected  booty,  and  so 
on  their  return  home  they  plundered  all  tlie  towns 
in  their  way,  committing  great  havoc  both  of  life 
and  property,  without  any  stoppage,  as  the  king 
of  Judah  and  his  army  had  set  out  on  their 
exxieditiou  (2  Ki.  xiv.  7). 

11.  valley  of  Salt.  This  ravine  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  arms  of  Amaziah,  in  reward 
for  his  obedience  to  the  Divioe  v^ill,  were  crowned 
with  victory — 10,000  of  the  Edomites  were  slain 
on  the  field,  and  as  many  taken  prisoners,  who 
were  put  to  death  by  precipitation  from  the  top 
of  the  rock."  This  rock  might  be  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  battle-lield,  but  more  prob- 
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to  his  oterthroii' . 


13  But  ^the  soldiers  of  the  army  which  Amaziah  sent  back,  that  they 
should  not  go  with  him  to  battle,  fell  upon  the  cities  of  Judah,  from 
Samaria  even  unto  Beth-horon,  and  smote  three  thousand  of  them,  and 
took  much  spoil. 

14  Now  it  came  to  pass,  after  that  Amaziah  was  come  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  Edomites,  that  •'he  brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Seir,  and 
set  them  up  to  he  ^his  gods,  and  bowed  down  himself  before  tkem,  and 

15  burned  incense  unto  them.  Wherefore  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Amaziah,  and  he  sent  unto  him  a  prophet,  which  said 
unto  him.  Why  hast  thou  sought  after  'the  gods  of  the  people,  which 

16  could  not  deliver  their  own  people  out  of  thine  hand?  And  it  came  to 
Ijass,  as  he  talked  with  him,  that  the  king  said  unto  him.  Art  thou 
madeof'Hhe  king's  coimsel?  forbear;  why  shouldest  thou  be  smitten? 
Then  the  prophet  forbare,  and  said,  I  know  that  God  hath  ^determined 
to  destroy  thee,  because  thou  hast  done  this,  and  hast  not  hearkened  unto 
my  counsel. 

17  Then  "Amaziah  king  of  Judah  took  advice,  and  sent  to  Joasb,  the  son 
of  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  saying.  Come,  let  us  see  one 

18  another  in  the  face.  And  Joash  king  of  Israel  sent  to  Amaziah  king  of 
Judah,  saying,  The  ^thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that 
was  in  Lebanon,  saying.  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife:  and  there 
passed  by  ^a  wild  beast  that  icas  in  Lebanon,  and  trode  down  the  thistle. 

19  Thou  sayest,  Lo,  thou  hast  smitten  the  Edomites;  and  thine  heart  lifteth 
thee  up  to  boast:  abide  now  at  home;  why  shouldest  thou  "meddle  to 
thine  hurt,  that  thou  shouldest  fall,  even  thou,  and  Judah  with  thee? 

20  But  Amaziah  would  not  hear;  for  ^it  eameoi  God,  that  he  might  deliver 
them  into  the  hand  of  their  ejiemies,  because  they  sought  after  the  gods 

21  of  Edom.  So  Joash  the  king  of  Israel  went  up;  and  they  saw  one 
another  in  the  face,  both  he  and  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  at  Beth-shemesh, 

22  which  belongeth  to  Judah.     And  Judah  was  ^put  to  the  worse  before 

23  Israel,  and  they  fled  every  man  to  his  tent.  And  Joash  the  king  of 
Israel  took  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  the  sou  of  Joash,  the  son  of  *  Jeho- 
ahaz, at  Beth-shemesh,  and  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  brake  down 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to  ^"^the  corner  gate, 

2-4  four  hundred  cubits.  And  he  took  all  the  gold  and  the  silver,  and  all 
the  vessels  that  were  found  in  the  house  of  God  with  Obed-edom,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  king's  house,  the  ^^  hostages  also,  and  returned  to 
Samaria. 
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ably  it  formed  one  of  tlie  high  craggy  cliffs  of  Selali 
(Petra),  the  capital  of  the  Edomites,  wbitber  Ama- 
ziah marched  dii-ectly  from  the  valley  of  Salt,  and 
which  he  captured  (see  on  2  Ki.  xiv.  7).  The 
savage  cruelty  dealt  out  to  them  was  either  in 
retaliation  for  similar  barbarities  inflicted  on  the 
Hebrews,  or  to  strike  terror  into  so  rebellious  a 
people  for  the  future.  The  mode  of  execution,  by 
dashing  against  stones  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  9),  was  com- 
mon among  ancient  nations. 

14.  Amaziah  .  .  .  brought  the  gods  of  the 
chUdren  of  Seir.  The  Edomites  worshipped  the 
sun  under  different  forms  and  with  various  rites. 
But  burning  incense  upon  altars  was  a  principal 
act  of  worship,  and  this  was  the  very  thing  Aina- 
ziaii  is  described  as  having,  with  strange  iufatua- 
ti9n,  performed.  Whether  he  had  been  captivated 
with  the  beauty  of  the  images,  or  hoped,  by  hon- 
ouring the  gods,  to  disarm  their  spite  at  him  for 
his  conquest  and  harsh  treatment  of  their  votaries, 
his  conduct  in  establishing  these  objects  of  reli- 
gious homage  in  Jerusalem  was  foohsh,  ignorant, 
and  highly  offensive  to  God,  who  commissioned  a 
prophet  to  rebuke  him  for  hia  apostasy,  and 
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threaten  him  with  the  calamity  that  soon  after 
befell  him.  16.  as  he  talked  with  him,  &c.  Those 
who  were  invested  with  the  prophetic  character 
were  entitled  to  counsel  kings,  and  Amaziah,  had 
he  not  been  offended  by  unwelcome  truths,  would 
have  admitted  the  claim  of  this  prophet,  who  was 
probably  the  same  that  had  given  him  counsel 
previous  to  the  war  with  Edom.  But  victory  had 
elated  and  blinded  him. 

17.  —  He  provokes  Joash  to  his  Over- 
throw. 

17.  Then  Amaiziah  ,  .  .  sent  to  .  .  .  Joash 
.  .  .  Come,  let  us  see  one  another  in  the  face. 
This  homage  to  the  gods  of  Edom  led  indirectly  to 
the  defeat  of  his  army  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  and 
exposed  him  to  the  infamy  attached  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  of  tlie 
spoliation  of  the  precious  vessels  of  the  temple. 
These  disasters  having  started  up  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  his  government  amongst  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  occasioned  the  formation  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  life.  He  took  flight,  but  was 
traced  to  Lachish,  and  slain  there  (see  on  2  Ki. 
xiv.  8-20). 
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Uzziahfor  a 

25  And  '* Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  lived  after  the  death  of 

26  Joash,  son  of  Jehoahaz  king  of  Israel,  fifteen  years.  Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Amaziah,  first  and  last,  behold,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book 

27  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel?  Now  after  the  time  that  Amaziah  did 
turn  away  ^^from  following  the  Lord  they  ^^made  a  conspiracy  against 
him  in  Jerusalem ;  and  he  fled  to  Lachish :  but  they  sent  to  Lachish  after 

28  him,  and  slew  him  there.  And  they  brought  him  upon  horses,  and  buried 
him  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  ^*  Judah. 

26      THEN  all  the  people  of  Judah  took  ^Uzziah,  who  was  sixteen  years 

2  old,  and  made  him  king  in  the  room  of  his  father  Amaziah,  He  built 
Eloth,  and  restored  it  to  Judah,  after  that  the  king  slept  with  his 
fathers. 

3  Sixteen  years  old  was  Uzziah  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned 
fifty  and  two  years  in  Jerusalem.     His  mother's  name  also  was  Jecoliah 

4  of  Jerusalem.     And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 

5  according  to  all  that  his  father  Amaziah  did.  And  "he  sought  God  in 
the  days  of  Zechariah,  who  ^had  understanding  ^in  the  visions  of  God: 
and  as  long  as  he  sought  the  Lord,  God  made  him  to  prosper. 

6  And  he  went  forth  and  '^ warred  against  the  Philistines,  and  brake  down 
the  wall  of  Gath,  and  the  wall  of  Jabneh,  and  the  wall  of  Ashdod,  and 

7  built  cities  ^  about  Ashdod,  and  among  the  Philistines.  And  God  helped 
him  against  ''the  Philistines,  and  against  the  Arabians  that  dwelt  in  Gur- 

8  baal,  and  the  Mehunims.  And  the  Ammonites  ^gave  gifts  to  Uzziah: 
and  his  name  ^spread  abroad  even  to  the  entering  in  of  Egypt;  for  he 
strengthened  himself  exceedingly. 

9  Moreover  Uzziah  built  towers  in  Jerusalem  at  the  •''corner  gate,  and  at 
10  the  valley  gate,  and  at  the  turning  of  the  wall,  and  ^fortified  them.     Also 

he  built  towers  in  the  ^desert,  and  ^digged  many  wells:  for  he  had  much 
cattle,  both  in  the  low  country,  and  in  the  plains;  husbandmen  also, 
and  vine-dressers  in  the  mountains,  and  in  '^Carmel:  for  he  loved  ^hus- 
bandry. 
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CHAP.  XXVI.  1-8. —Uzziah  succeeds  Ama- 
ziah, AND  REIGNS  WELL  IN  THE  DaYS  OF  ZeCHA- 
EIAH. 

1.  Then  all  the  people  of  Judah  took  Uzziah 
—(see  on  2  Ki.  xiv.  21,  22;  xv.  1-3.)  2.  He  built 
Eloth— or,  'He  it  was  who  built  Eloth.'  The 
account  of  the  fortifications  of  this  port  on  the 
Eed  Sea,  which  Uzziah  restored  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  (ch.  xxxiii.  13),  is  placed  before  the  chrono- 
logical notices  (v.  3),  either  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  conquest  of  Eloth,  or 
frona  the  desire  of  the  historian  to  introduce 
Uzziah  as  the  king  who  was  known  as  the  con- 
queror of  Eloth.  Besides,  it  indicates  that  the 
conquest  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
that  it  was  important  as  a  i)ort,  and  that  Hebrew 
merchants  maintained  the  ohl  trade  between  it 
and  the  countries  of  the  East  [Bertheaii). 

5.  he  sought  God  in  the  days  of  Zechariah  -a 
wise  and  pious  counsellor,  who  was  skilled  in 
understanding  the  meaning  and  lessons  of  the 
ancient  prophecies,  and  who  wielded  a  salutary 
influence  over  Uzziah. 

6.  went  forth  and  warred  against  the  Philis- 
tines. He  overcame  them  in  many  engagements, 
dismantled  their  towns,  and  erected  fortified 
cities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  keep 
them  in  subjection.  Jabneh— the  same  as  Jabneel 
(Josh.  XV.  11).  Gur-baal— is  thought  by  some  to  be 
(ierar,  and  by  others  Gebal.  8.  the  Ammonites 
gave  gifts.  The  countries  east  of  the  Jordan  be- 
came tributary  to  him,  and  by  the  rapid  succession 
and  extent  of  his  victories  his  kingdom  extended 
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to  the  Egyptian  frontier  (cf,  Isa.  xvi.  1-5,  with  2 
Ki.  iii.  4). 

9,  10.— His  Buildings. 

9.  Uzziah  built  towers  in  Jerusalem,  &c. — 
whence  resistance  could  be  made  or  missiles  dis- 
charged against  assailants.  The  sites  of  the 
principal  of  these  towers  were — at  the  corner  gate 
(ch.  XXV.  23),  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city ;  at 
the  valley  gate  on  the  west,  where  the  Joppa  gate 
now  is ;  at  the  "turning" — a  curve  in  the  city  wall 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Zion.     The  town   at  this 

goint  commanded  the  horse-gate,  which  defended 
ion  and  the  temple  hill  on  the  south-east  {Ber- 
theau).  10.  Also  he  built  towers  in  the  desert 
—for  the  threefold  purpose  of  defence,  of  observa- 
tion, and  of  shelter  to  his  cattle  (cf.  tower  of  Edar, 
or  of  the  flock.  Gen.  xxxv.  21 ;  2  Ki.  xvii.  9;  Isa. 
V.  2).  He  dug  also  a  great  many  wells,  for  he  loved 
and  encouraged  all  branches  of  agriculture.  Some 
of  these  'were  in  the  desert' — i.  e.,  in  the  district 
to  the  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea— an  extensive  grazing  district,  in  the 
low  country— the  Shephelah,  lying  between  the 
mountains  of  Judah  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  the  plains— east  of  the  Jordan,  within  the  ter- 
irtory  of  Eeuben  (Deut.  vi.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8).  in 
Carmel.  This  mountain  being  within  the  boun- 
dary of  Israel,  did  not  belong  to  Uzziah ;  and  as  it  is 
here  placed  in  opposition  to  the  vine-bearing 
mountains,  it  is  probably  used,  not  as  a  proper 
name,  but  to  signify,  as  the  word  denotes,  '  fruit- 
ful fields '  {margin).  Thus  he  cultivated  the  art 
of  peace. 


Uzziah  smitten 


2  CHRONICLES  XXVI. 


with  leprosy. 


11  Moreover  Uzziah  had  an  host  of  fighting  men,  that  went  out  to  war  by- 
bands,  according  to  the  number  of  their  account  by  the  hand  of  Jeiel  the 
scribe,  and  Maaseiah  the  ruler,  under  the  hand  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the 

12  king's  captains.     The  whole  number  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the 

13  mighty  men  of  valour  were  two  thousand  and  six  hundred.  And  under 
their  hand  was  ^an  army,  three  hundred  thousand,  and  seven  thousand 
and  five  hundred,  that  made  war  with  mighty  power,  to  help  the  king 

14  against  the  enemy.  And  Uzziah  prepared  for  them,  throughout  all  the 
host,  shields,  and  spears,  and  helmets,  and  habergeons,  and  bows,  and 

15  ^^ slings  to  cast  stones.  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  invented  by 
cunning  men,  to  be  on  the  towers  and  upon  the  bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows 
and  great  stones  withal.  And  his  name  ^^ spread  far  abroad;  for  he  was 
marvellously  helped,  till  he  was  strong. 

16  But  ''when  he  was  strong,  his  heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  destruction: 
for  he  transgressed  against  the  Lord  his  God,  and  went  ^  into  the  temple 

17  of  the  Lord  to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense.  And  ^Azariah 
the  priest  went  in  after  him,  and  with  him  fourscore  priests  of  the  Lord, 

18  that  tcere  valiant  men:  and  they  'withstood  Uzziah  the  king,  and  said 
unto  him.  It  ""^ appertainsth  not  unto  thee,  Uzziah,  to  burn  incense  unto 
the  Lord,  but  to  the  "priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to 
burn  incense:  go  out  of  the  sanctuary;  for  thou  hast  trespassed:  neither 
shall  it  be  for  thine  honour  from  the  Lord  God. 

19  Then  Uzziah  was  wroth,  and  had  a  censer  in  his  hand  to  burn  incense : 
and  while  he  was  wroth  with  the  priests,  "the  leprosy  even  rose  up  in  his 
forehead  before  the  priests  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  from  beside  the 

20  incense  altar.  And  Azariah  the  chief  priest,  and  all  the  priests,  looked 
upon  him,  and,  behold,  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead,  and  they  thrust 
him  out  from  thence;  yea,  himself  hasted  *'also  to  go  out,  because  the 

21  Lord  had  smitten  him.  And  *  Uzziah  the  king  was  a  leper  unto  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  ^^ several  house,  being  a  leper;  for  he  was  cut 
ofif  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  and  Jotham  his  son  was  over  the  king's 
house,  judging  the  people  of  the  land. 

22  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and  last,  did  '"Isaiah  the 

23  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  write.  So  ^Uzziah  slept  with  his  fathers,  and 
they  buried  him  with  his  fathers  in  the  field  of  the  burial  which  belonged 
to  the  kings ;  for  they  said.  He  is  a  leper :  and  Jotham  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead. 
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11-15.— His  Host  and  EncxINEs  of  War. 

11.  an  host  of  fighting  men,  that  went  out  to 
war  by  bands.  He  raised  a  strong  body  of  militia, 
divided  into  companies  or  regiments  of  uniform 
amount,  which  served  in  rotation.  The  enumera- 
tion was  performed  bjr  two  fuuctionai-ies  expert 
in  the  drawing  up  of  military  muster  rolls,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  high 
ofHcers  of  the  crown.  The  army  consisted  of 
.307,500  picked  men,  under  the  command  of  2,000 
gallant  officers,  chiefs  or  heads  of  fathers'  houses, 
80  that  each  father's  house  formed  a  distinct  band. 
They  were  fully  equipped  with  every  kind  of 
military  accoutrements,  from  brasen  helmets,  a 
habergeon,  or  coat  of  mail,  to  a  sling  for  stones. 
15.  made .  .  .  engines,  invented  by  cunning  men 
...  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones— catapults 
contrived  by  [3^in],  au  artificer.  This  is  the  first 
notice  that  occurs  in  history  of  the  use  of  machines 
for  throwing  projectiles.  The  invention  is  ap- 
parently ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and 
Pliny  expressly  says  they  originated  in  Syria,  he 
was  marvellously  helped,  till  he  was  strong.  He 
conducted  himself  as  became  the  viceroy  of  the 
Divine  King,  and  prospered. 
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16-21.— He  invades  the  Priest's  Office,  and 

IS   SMITTEN  WITH   LePROSY. 

16.  he  transgressed  against  the  Lord,  &c. — 
(see  on  2  Ki.  xv.  5.)  This  daring  and  wicked  act 
is  in  both  records  traced  to  the  intoxicating 
influence  of  overweening  x^ride  and  vanity.  But 
here  the  additional  circumstances  are  stated, 
that  his  entrance  was  opposed,  and  strong  remon- 
strances made  (1  Chr.  vi.  10),  by  the  high  priest, 
who  was  accompanied  by  eighty  infei'ior  priests. 
18.  It  appertaineth  not  unto  thee,  Uzziah  [Tcpp? 
•^^  N^]— it  is  not  to  thee  (not  thy  province)  to  burn 
incense.  Eage  and  threats  were  the  only  answers 
hedeigned  to  return;  but(;lod  took  care  to  vindicate 
the  sacredness  of  the  priestly  office,  and  at  the 
moment  of  the  king's  lifting  the  censer,  struck 
him  with  leprosy.  The  earthquake  mentioned, 
Amos  L  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  4,  5,  is  said  to  have  been 
felt  at  the  moment  {Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b. 
ix.,  ch.  x.,  sec.  4). 

21.  dwelt  in  a  several  house— in  an  infirmary ; 
i  e.,  was  excommunicated  from  communion  with 
Judah  (Bertheau).  23.  they  buried  him  ...  in 
the  field  of  the  burial  wMch  belonged  to  the  kings. 


The  wicJced 


2  CHRONICLES  XXVII.,  XXVIII. 


reign  of  AJiaz. 


Z*il      JOTHAM  "'teas  twenty  and  five  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 
he  reio-ned  sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem.     His  mother's  name  also  ims 

2  Jerushah,  the  daughter  of  Zadok.  And  he  did  that  which  teas  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  father  Uzziah  did:  howbeit 
*he  entered  not  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord.     And  ""the  people  did  yet 

3  corruptly.  He  built  the  high  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the 
wall  of  ^Ophel  he  built  much. 

4  Moreover  he  built  cities  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  in  the  forests 

5  he  built  castles  and  towers.  He  ''fought  also  with  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  prevailed  against  them.  And  the  children  of  Ammon 
gave  him  the  same  year  an  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  ten  thousand 
measures  of  wheat,  and  ten  thousand  of  barley.  ^So  much  did  the 
children  of  Ammon  pay  unto  him,  both  the  second  year  and  the  third. 

6  So  Jotham  became  mighty,  because  he  ^  prepared  his  ways  before  the 
Lord  his  God. 

7  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jotham,  and  all  his  wars,  and  his  ways,  lo, 

8  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  He  was 
five  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reigned  sixteen 

9  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  Jotham  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  they  buried 
him  in  the  city  of  David:  and  Ahaz  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

28      AHAZ  ""  teas  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned 
sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem:  but  he  did  not  that  ivhich  ivas  right  in  the 

2  sight  of  the  Lord,  like  David  his  father :  for  he  walked  in  the  ways  of  the 

3  kings  of  Israel,  and  made  also  ''molten  images  for  "^Baalim.  Moreover 
he  ^  burnt  incense  in  ''the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  burnt  his 
*  children  in  the  fire,  after  the  abominations  of  the  heathen  whom  the 

4  Lord  had  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel.  He  sacrificed  also 
and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places,  and  on  the  hills,  and  under  every 
green  tree. 

5  Wherefore  -''the  Lord  his  God  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  Syria;  and  they  ^smote  him,  and  carried  away  a  great  multitude 
of  them  captives,  and  brought  them  to  -Damascus.     And  he  was  also 
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He  was  interred,  not  in,  but  near,  the  sepulchre 
of  the  kings,  as  the  corpse  of  a  leper  would  have 
polluted  it. 
CHx\P.  XXVII.  1-4.— Jotham,  reigning  well, 

PROSPERS. 

1.  Jotham  was  twenty  and  five  years  old— (see 
on  2  Ki.  XV.  32-35.)  His  mother's  name  also  was 
Jerushah,  the  daughter  of  Zadok— or  desceudant 
of  the  famous  priest  of  that  name.  2.  lie  did 
that  which  was  right.  The  general  rectitude  of 
his  government  is  described  by  representing  it 
as  conducted  on  tlie  excellent  principles  which 
had  guided  the  early  part  of  his  father's  reign. 
the  people  did  yet  corruptly— (see  2  Ki.  xv.  35) ; 
but  the  description  here  is  more  emphatic,  that 
though  Jotham  did  much  to  promote  the  good  of 
his  kingdom,  and  aimed  at  a  thoi'ough  reforma- 
tion in  religion,  the  wide-spread  and  inveterate 
wickedness  of  the  people  frustrated  all  his  laud- 
able efforts.  3.  He  built  the  high  gate  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord— situated  on  the  north — that 
portion  of  the  temple  hill  which  was  high  com- 
X)ared  with  the  southern  part ;  henue  "  the  higher," 
or  upper  gate,  2  Ki.  xv.  35.  "He  built" — i.e., 
repaired  or  embellished,  and  on  the  wall  of 
Ophel — the  Ophel;  i.e.,  the  mound  or  eminence 
on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  temple  mount— a 
ridge  lying  between  the  valleys  Kidrou  and  Tyro- 
pojon,  called  'the  lower  city'  (Josephus).  he 
built  much— having  the  same  desire  as  his  father 
to  secure  the  defence  of  Jerusalem  in  every 
direction. 
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4.  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  in  the  forests 
he  built  castles  and  towers— i.  e.,  in  the  elevated 
and  wooded  spots  [D^annn,  in  the  dense  woods] 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  15 ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  3),  where  fortified 
cities  could  not  be  placed,  he  erected  castles  and 
towers. 

5-9. — He  subdues  the  Ammonites. 

5.  He  fought  also  with  the  king  of  the  Am- 
monites. This  invasion  he  not  only  repelledj  but, 
pursuing  the  Ammonites  into  their  own  territory, 
imposed  on  them  a  yearly  tribute,  which  for  two 
years  they  paid;  but  when  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  combined  to  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  they  took  the  opportunity  of 
revolting,  and  Jotham  was  too  distracted  by  other 
matters  to  attempt  the  re-conquest  (see  on  2  Ki. 
XV.  37). 

CHAP.  XXVIII.  1-21.— Ahaz,  reigning  wick- 
edly, is  afflicted  by  the  Syrians. 

1.  Ahaz  was  twenty  years  old— (see  on  2  Ki. 
xvi.  1-4.)  This  prince,  discarding  the  principles 
and  example  of  his  excellent  father,  early  betrayed 
a  strong  bias  to  idolatry.  He  ruled  with  an 
arbitrary  and  absolute  authority,  and  not  as  a 
theocratic  sovereign:  he  not  only  forsook  the 
temple  of  God,  but  embraced  first  the  symbolic 
worship  established  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and 
afterwards  the  gross  idolatry  practised  by  the 
Canaauites. 

5.  the  Lord .  .  .  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Syria.    This  verse,  without  alluding 


The  captives  of 


2  CHRONICLES  XXVIII. 


Judah  sent  home. 


10 


delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who  smote  him  with  a  great 

6  slaughter.  For  '^Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah  slew  in  Judah  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  in  one  day,  ii:hich  icere  all  ^valiant  men;  because 

7  they  had  *  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  And  Zichri,  a  mighty 
man  of  Ephraim,  slew  Maaseiah  the  king's  son,  and  Azrikam  the  governor 

8  of  the  house,  and  Elkanah  that  was  *next  to  the  king.  And  the  children 
of  Israel  carried  awa}''  captive  of  their  ■^brethren  two  hundred  thousand, 
women,  sons,  and  daughters,  and  took  also  away  much  spoil  from  them, 
and  brought  the  spoil  to  Samaria. 

9  But  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  was  there,  whose  name  ^cas  Oded :  and  he 
went  out  before  the  host  that  came  to  Samaria,  and  said  unto  them. 
Behold,  ^because  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  was  wroth  with  Judah, 
he  hath  delivered  them  into  your  hand,  and  ye  have  slain  them  in  a  rage 
that  reacheth  'up  unto  heaven.  And  now  ye  purpose  to  keep  under  the 
children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  bondmen  "'and  bondwomen  unto 
you :  but  are  there  not  with  "you,  even  with  you,  sins  against  the  Lord 

11  your  God?  Now  hear  me  therefore,  and  deliver  the  captives  again,  which 
ye  have  taken  captive  of  your  brethren:  °for  the  fierce  wrath  of  the  Lord 

12  is  upon  you.  Then  certain  of  the  heads  of  the  children  of  Ephraim, 
Azariah  the  son  of  Johanan,  Berechiah  the  son  of  Meshilleraoth,  and 
Jehizkiali  the  son  of  Shallum,  and  Amasa  the  son  of  Hadlai,  stood  up 

13  against  them  that  came  from  the  war,  and  said  unto  them.  Ye  shall  not 
bring  in  the  captives  hither :  for  whereas  we  have  offended  against  the 
Lord  already,  ye  intend  to  ^add  more  to  our  sins  and  to  our  trespass: 

14  for  our  trespass  is  great,  and  thei'e  is  fierce  wrath  against  Israel.  So  the 
armed  men  left  the  captives  and  the  spoil  before  the  princes  and  all  the 

15  congregation.  And  the  men  which  were  expressed  by  name  rose  up,  and 
took  the  captives,  and  with  the  spoil  clothed  all  that  were  naked  among 
them,  and  arrayed  them,  and  shod  them,  and  ^  gave  them  to  eat  and  to 
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to  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  between  the 
Syrian  and  Israelitish  kings  to  invade  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  or  relating  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  the  close  of  Jotham's  reign  (2  Ki. 
XV.  37),  gives  tiie  issne  only  of  some  battles 
that  were  fonght  in  the  early  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  they  smote  him  ...  he  was  also 
delivered— i.e.,  his  army,  for  Ahaz  was  not  per- 
sonally included  in  the  number  either  of  the  slain 
or  the  captives.  They  attempted  to  besiege  him 
in  Jerusalem,  which,  however,  they  found  im- 
pregnable, and  raised  the  siege ;  but  he  ventured 
to  pursue  the  retreating  enemy,  who  resisted  him 
on  the  plains  north  of  the  city  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  totally  defeated  his  troop.?.  The  slaughter  of 
120,000  in  one  day  was  a  terrible  calamity,  which, 
ifc  is  expressly  said  {v.  6),  was  inflicted  as  a  judg- 
ment on  Judah,  "because  they  had  forsaken  the 
Lord  God  of  their  fathers."  Among  the  slain 
were  some  persons  of  distinction .  7.  Maaseiah  the 
king's  son.  Jerome  ('Qu^st.  Hebraicae'),  on  this 
passage,  renders  the  words  "the  king's  sou,"  'the 
seed  of  Molech,'  or  the  seed  royal.  The  sons  of 
Ahaz  being  too  young  to  take  part  in  a  battle,  this 
individual  must  have  been  a  younger  son  of  the 
late  king  Jotham.  Azrikam  the  governor  of 
the  house— j.  e.,  the  palace,  and  Elkanah  that 
•was  next  to  the  king— j.  e.,  the  vizier  or  prime 
minister  (Gen.  xli.  40 ;  Esth.  x.  3).  These  were  all 
cut  down  on  the  field  by  Zichri,  an  Israelitish  war- 
rior, or,  as  some  think,  ordered  to  be  put  to  death 
after  the  battle.  A  vast  number  of  captives  also 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  conquerors;  and  an 
equal  division  of  war  prisoners  being  made  be- 
tween the  allies,  they  were  sent  off  under  a  mili- 
tary escort  to  the  respective  capitals  of  Syria  and 
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Israel.  8.  the  children  of  Israel  carried  away 
captive  of  their  brethren  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. These  captives  included  a  great  number  of 
women,  boys,  and  girls— a  circumstance  which 
creates  a  presumption  that  the  Hebrews,  like 
other  Orientals,  were  accompanied  in  the  war  by 
multitudes  of  non-combatants  (see  on  Judg.  vi.  8). 
The  reijort  of  these  "brethren"  being  brought  as 
captives  to  Samaria  excited  general  indignation 
among  the  better  disposed  inhabitants;  and  Oded, 
a  prophet,  accompanied  by  the  princes  (v.  12,  com- 
pared with  V.  14),  went  out,  as  the  escort  M'as  ap- 
proaching, to  prevent  the  disgraceful  outrage  of 
introducing  such  prisoners  into  the  city.  The 
officers  of  the  squadron  were,  of  course,  not  to 
blame;  they  were  simply  doing  their  military 
duty  in  conducting  those  prisoners  of  w^ar  to  their 
destination.  But  Oded  clearly  showed  that  the 
Israelitish  army  had  gained  the  victory,  not  by 
the  superiority  of  their  arms,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  Divine  judgment  against  Judah ;  he  forcibly 
exposed  the  enormity  of  the  offence  of  keeping 
"their  brethren"  as  slaves  got  in  war;  lie  pro- 
tested earnestly  against  adding  this  great  offence 
of  unnatural  and  sinful  cruelty  (Lev.  xxv.  43,  44; 
Mic.  ii.  8,  9)  to  the  already  overwhelming  amount 
of  their  own  national  sins;  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  his  spirited  remonstrance,  and  the  oppos- 
ing tide  of  popular  feeling,  that  "  the  armed  men 
left  the  captives  and  the  spoil  before  the  princes 
and  all  the  congregation." 

15.  the  men  which  were  expressed  by  name 
rose  up.  These  were  either  the  "heads  of  the 
children  of  Ephraim"  (mentioned  in  v.  12),  or  some 
other  leading  individuals  chosen  for  the  benevolent 
office.     Under  their  kindly  superintendence,  the 
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drink,  and  anointed  them,  and  carried  all  the  feeble  of  them_  upon  asses, 
and  brought  them  to  Jericho,  '"the  city  of  palm  trees,  to  their  brethren : 
then  they  returned  to  Samaria. 

16  At  "that  time  did  king  Ahaz  send  unto  the  kings  of  Assyria  to  help 

17  him.     For  'again   the   Edomites   had   come   and   smitten   Judah,  and 

18  carried  away  ^ captives.  The  "Philistines  also  had  invaded  the  cities  of 
the  low  country,  and  of  the  south  of  Judah,  and  had  taken  Beth-shemesh, 
and  Ajalon,  and  Gederoth,  and  Shocho  with  the  villages  thereof,  and 
Timnah  with  the  villages  thereof,  Gimzo  also  and  the  villages  thereof: 

19  and  they  dwelt  there.  For  the  Lord  brought  Judah  low  because  of  Ahaz 
king  of  '^'Israel;  for  he  made  '"Judah  naked,  and  transgressed  sore  against 

20  the  Lord.     And  "^Tilgath-pilueser  king  of  Assyria  came  unto  him,  and 

21  distressed  him,  but  strengthened  him  not.  For  Ahaz  took  away  a 
portion  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  out  of  the  house  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  princes,  and  gave  it  unto  the  king  of  Assyria :  but  he  helped 
him  not. 

22  And  in  the  time  ^of  his  distress  did  he  trespass  yet  more  against  the 

23  Lord:  this  is  that  king  Ahaz.  For  ^he  sacrificed  unto  the  gods  of 
^Damascus,  which  smote  him:  and  he  said.  Because  the  gods  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  help  them,  therefore  will  I  sacrifice  to  them,  that  "they 

24  may  help  me.  But  they  were  the  ruin  of  him,  and  of  all  Israel.  And 
Ahaz  gathered  together  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  and  cut  in  pieces 
the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  *and  shut  up  the  doors  of  the  house  of 

25  the  Lord,  and  he  made  him  altars  in  every  corner  of  Jerusalem.  And 
in  every  several  city  of  Judah  he  made  high  places  '^to  burn  incense 
unto  other  gods,  and  provoked  to  anger  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers. 

26  Now  Hhe  rest  of  his  acts  and  of  all  his  ways,  first  and  last,  behold, 
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I)risoner3  were  not  only  released,  but  out  of  the 
sjioils  were  comfortably  relieved  with  food  and 
clothing,  and  conveyed  as  far  as  Jericho  on  their 
way  back  to  their  own  homes.  This  is  a  beautiful 
incident,  and  full  of  interest,  as  showing  that 
even  at  this  period  of  national  decline  there  were 
not  a  few  who  stedfastly  adhered  to  the  law  of 
God. 

16.  At  that  time  did  king  Ahaz  send  unto  the 
kings  of  Assyria— "kings,"  the  plural  for  the 
singular,  which  in  many  ancient  versions  is  found. 
"At  that  time"  refers  to  the  period  of  Ahaz's 
great  distress,  when,  after  a  succession  of  defeats, 
he  retreated  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
whither,  either  in  the  same  or  a  subsequent  cam- 
paign, the  Syrian  and  Israelitish  allies  marched 
to  besiege  him  (see  on  2  Ki.  xvi.  7-9).  Though 
delivered  from  this  danger,  other  enemies  infested 
his  dominions  both  on  the  south  and  the  west. 
17.  again  the  Edomites  had  come.  This  invasion 
must  have  been  after  Rezin  (at  the  beginning  of 
the  late  Syro-Israelitish  war)  had  released  that 
people  from  the  yoke  of  Judah  (ch.  xv.  II :  cf.  2 
KL  xvi.  6;  Isa.  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  relating  to  this 
jieriod).  18.  Gederoth— on  the  Philistine  frontier 
(Josh.  XV.  41).  Shocho— or  Socah  (Josh.  xv.  35), 
now  Shuweikeh,  a  town  in  the  valley  of  Judah 
(see  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Gimzo— now  Jimzu,  a 
little  east  of  Ludd  (Lydda)  (Robinson's  '  Biblical 
Researches,'  iii.,  p.  56).  AJl  these  disasters,  by 
which  the  "  Lord  brought  Judah  low,"  was  be- 
cause of  Ahaz,  king  of  Israel  (Judah)  (see  ch,  xxi, 
2 ;  xxiv,  16 ;  xxviii.  27),  who  "  made  Judah  naked, 
and  transgressed  Bore  against  the  Lord."  20. 
Tilgath-pUneser , . .  distressed  him,  but  strength- 
ened him  not— i,  e.,  notwithstanding  the  tem- 
porary relief  which  Tilgatli-pilneser  afforded  him 
by  the  con(j[uest  of  Damascus  and  the  slaughter  of 
Bezia  (2  Kl  xvi  9),  little  advantage  resulted  from 
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it,  for  Tilgath-pilneser  spent  the  -winter  in  volup- 
tuous revelry  at  Damascus ;  and  the  connection 
formed  with  the  Assyrian  king  Avas  eventually  a 
source  of  new  and  greater  calamities  and  humilia- 
tion to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (vv.  2,  3).  'The 
expression,  "distressed him,  but  strengthened  him 
not,"  should  probably  be  understood  simply  of 
the  exhausting  effects  of  the  tribute  payments, 
and  not  of  any  failui'e  of  the  Assyrian  king  to  per- 
form his  compact  relating  to  the  Syro-Israelitish 
invasion.  The  silence  of  the  Chronicles  as  to  the 
aid  given  on  that  occasion  is  remarkable,  and  not 
easy  to  explain.  Possibly  the  chronicler  deemed 
it  but  of  little  worth,  seeing  that,  after  all,  it  had 
proved  unable  to  save  either  Ahaz  from  further 
transgression  or  his  kingdom  from  the  hostile 
ini-oads  of  his  bitterest  enemies '  ( Vance  Smith, 
'  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Assyrians,'  p.  27).  The 
unhappy  case  of  Judah,  after  Ahaz  had  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Assyrians,  is  paralleled  in  our  early 
history  by  the  Britons  invoking  the  Saxons  against 
the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  Saxons  did  come  and 
help  them  in  repelling  the  northern  invaders,  but 
they  remained  masters  of  the  country. 

22-27. — His  Idolatry  in  his  Distress. 

22.  in  the  time  of  his  distress  did  he  trespass 
yet  more.  This  infatuated  king  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  influence  of  idolatry,  and  exerted  his 
royal  authority  to  extend  it,  with  the  intensity  of 
a  ^)assion,  with  the  iguorance  and  servile  fear  of 
a  heathen  (v.  23:  cf.  Jer.  xliv.  16-18;  Hos.  ii.  5), 
and  a  ruthless  detiance  of  God  (2  Ki.  xvi.  10-20). 
this  is  that  king  Ahaz.  The  original,  '  this  king 
Ahaz,'  is  more  terse  and  pointed.  23.  For  he 
sacrificed  unto  the  gods  of  Damascus.  His 
superstitious  mind  led  him  to  believe  that  he 
would,  by  doing  them  homage,  obtain  some 
share  of  the  favours  they  had  bestowed  on  the 
Syrians, 
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27  they  ai'e  -written  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  And 
Ahaz  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  they  buried  him  in  the  city,  even  in 
Jerusalem;  but  they  brought  him  not  into  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Israel :  and  Hezekiah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

29  HEZEKIAH  "began  to  reign  when  he  teas  five  and  twenty  years  old, 
and  he  reigned  nine  and  twenty  years  in  Jerusalem.     And  his  mother's 

2  name  teas  Abijah,  the  daughter  *of  Zechariah.  And  he  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  David  his  father 
had  done. 

3  He,  in  the  "^first  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  first  month,  '^ opened  the 

4  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  repaired  them.  And  he  brought 
in  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  gathered  them  together  into  the  east 

5  street,  and  said  unto  them.  Hear  me,  ye  Levites;  ^sanctify  now  your- 
selves, and  sanctify  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  and  carry 

6  forth  the  ^filthiness  out  of  the  holy  place.  For  our  fa:hers  have  tres- 
passed, and  done  that  which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  our  God, 
and  have   forsaken  him,  and  have  •'turned  away  their  faces  from  the 

7  habitation  of  the  Lord,  and  ^turned  their  backs.  Also  ^they  have  shut 
up  the  doors  of  the  porch,  and  put  out  the  lamps,  and  have  not  burnt 
incense  nor  offered  burnt  offerings  in  the  holy  place  unto  the  God  of 

8  Israel.  Wherefore  the  ^ wrath  of  the  Lord  was  upon  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  he  hath  delivered  them  to  ^trouble,  to  astonishment,  and  to 

9  *  hissing,  as  ye  see  with  your  eyes.  For,  lo,  •'our  fathers  have  fallen  by 
the  sword,  and  our  sons  and  our  daughters  and  our  wives  are  in  captivity 

10  for  this.     Now  it  is  in  mine  heart  to  make  ^a  covenant  with  the  Lord 

1 1  God  of  Israel,  that  his  fierce  wrath  may  turn  away  from  us.  My  sons, 
*be  not  now  negligent;  for  the  Lord  hath  'chosen  you  to  stand  before 
him,  to  serve  him,  and  that  ye  should  minister  unto  him,  and  ^burn 
incense. 

Then  the  Levites  arose,  Mahath  the  son  of  Amasai,  and  Joel  the  son 
of  Azariah,  of  the  sons  of  the  Kohathites :  and  of  the  sons  of  Merari ; 
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CHAP.  XXIX.  1,  2.— Hezekiah's  good  Reign. 

1.  Hezekiah  began  to  reign,  &c. — (see  on  2  Ki. 
xviii.  1-3.)  His  mother's  name,  which,  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  appears  in  an  abridged  form,  is 
here  given  in  full. 

3-11.— He  restores  Religion. 

3.  in  the  first  year  of  Ms  reign,  in  the  first 
month— not  the  first  month  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  but  in  Nisan,  the  first  month  of  the 
sacred  year,  the  season  appointed  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  passover.  opened  the  doors  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord— which  had  been  closed  up 
by  his  father  (ch.  xxviii.  24).  and  repaired  them 
—or  embellished  them  (cf.  2  Ki.  x-\dii.  16).  4.  the 
east  street— the  court  of  the  priests,  which  fronted 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  temple.  Assembling  the 
priests  and  Levites  there,  he  enjoined  them  to  set 
about  the  immediate  purification  of  the  temple. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  order  referred  to  the 
removal  of  idols,  for  objects  of  idolatrous  homage 
could  scarcely  have  been  put  there,  seeing  the 
doors  had  been  shut  up  ;  but  in  its  forsaken  and 
desolate  state  the  temple  and  its  courts  had  been 
polluted  by  every  kind  of  impurities.  6.  our 
fathers  have  trespassed.  Ahaz  and  the  genera- 
tion contemporary  with  him  were  specially  meant, 
for  they  "  turned  away  their  faces  from  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Lord;"  and  whether  or  not  they 
turned  east  to  the  rising  sun,  they  abandoned  the 
worship  of  God.  7.  they  .  . .  shut  up  the  doors  of 
the  porch— so  that  the  sacred  ritual  was  entirely 
discontinued.  8,  Wherefore  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  Judah  and  Jerusiileni.    This  pious  king 


had  the  discernment  to  ascribe  all  the  national 
calamities  that  had  befallen  the  kingdom  to  the 
true  cause— viz.,  apostasy  from  God.  The  country 
had  been  laid  waste  by  successive  wars  of  invasion, 
and  its  resources  drained — many  families  mourned 
members  of  their  household  still  suffering  the 
miseries  of  foreign  captivity — all  their  former  pros- 
perity and  glory  had  fled — and  to  what  was  this 
painful  and  humiliating  state  of  affairs  to  be 
traced,  but  the  manifest  judgment  of  God  upon 
the  kingdom  for  its  sins?  10.  Now  it  is  in  mine 
heart  to  make  a  covenant  with . . .  God.  Convinced 
of  the  sin  and  bitter  fruits  of  idolatry,  Hezekiah 
intended  to  reverse  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  to 
restore,  in  all  its  ancient  purity  and  glory,  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  His  announcement  of 
this  resolution  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  attests 
his  sincere  piety,  and  it  also  proves  the  strength 
of  his  conviction  that  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation  ;  for,  instead  of  waiting  till  his  throne  was 
consolidated,  he  devised  measures  of  national  re- 
formation at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and 
vigorously  faced  all  the  difficulties  which,  in  such 
a  course,  he  had  to  encounter,  after  the  people's 
habits  had  so  long  been  moulded  to  idolatry.  His 
intentions  were  first  disclosed  to  this  meeting  of 
the  priests  and  Levites— for  the  agency  of  these 
officials  was  to  be  employed  in  carrying  them  into 
effect. 

12-36,— The  House  of  God  cleansed. 

12.  Then  the  Levites  arose.  Fourteen  chiefs 
undertook  the  duty  of  collecting  and  preparing 
their  brethren  for  the  important  work  of  '  cleans- 
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Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,  and  Azariah  the  son  of  Jehalelel:  and  of  the  Ger- 

13  shonites;  Joah  the  son  of  Zimmah,  and  Eden  the  son  of  Joah:  and  of 
the  sons  of  Elizaphan;  Shimri  and  Jeiel:   and  of  the  sons  of  Asaph; 

14  Zechariah  and  Mattaniah :  and  of  the  sons  of  Heman ;  Jehiel  and  Shimei : 

15  and  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun ;  Shemaiah  and  Uzziel.  And  they  gathered 
their  brethren,  and  sanctified  themselves,  and  came,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  king,  ^by  the  words  of  the  Lord,  ™to  cleanse  the 

16  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  priests  went  into  "the  inner  part  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  to  cleanse  it,  and  brought  out  all  the  uncleanness  that 
they  found  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  into  the  court  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord.     And  the  Levites  took  it,  to  carry  it  out  abroad  into  the  brook 

17  Kidron.  Now  they  began  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  to  sanctify, 
and  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  came  they  to  the  "porch  of  the  Lord: 
so  they  sanctified  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  eight  days;  and  in  the  six- 
teenth day  of  the  first  month  they  made  an  end. 

18  Then  they  went  in  to  Hezekiah  the  king,  and  said.  We  have  cleansed 
all  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  with  all  the 
vessels  thereof,  and  the  showbread  table,  with  all  the  vessels  thereof. 

19  Moreover  all  the  vessels,  which  king  Ahaz  in  his  reign  did  ^cast  away  in 
hi&  transgression,  have  we  prepared  and  sanctified,  and,  behold,  they  are 
before  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 

20  Then  Hezekiah  the  king  rose  early,  and  gathered  the  rulers  of  the  city, 

21  and  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  they  brought  seven  bullocks, 
and  seven  rams,  and  seven  lambs,  and  seven  he-goats,  for  a  ^sin  offering 
for  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  sanctuary,  and  for  Judah.  And  he  com- 
manded the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron  to  offer  tJiem  on  the  altar  of  the 

22  Lord.  So  they  killed  the  bullocks,  and  the  priests  received  the  blood, 
and  '"sprinkled  it  on  the  altar:  likewise,  when  they  had  killed  the  rams, 
they  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  altar:  they  killed  also  the  lambs,  and 

23  they  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  altar.  And  they  brought  '^  forth  the 
he-goats/or  the  sin  offering  before  the  king  and  the  congregation ;  and 

24  they  laid  their  ^  hands  upon  them :  and  the  priests  killed  them,  and  they 
made  reconciliation  *with  their  blood  upon  the  altar,  *'to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  all  Israel:  for  the  king  commanded  that  the  burnt  offering  and 
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ing  the  Lord's  house.'  Beginning  with  the  outer 
courts  —that  of  the  priests  and  that  of  the  people 
— the  eleansing  of  these  occupied  eight  days,  after 
which  they  set  themselves  to  purify  the  interior; 
but  as  the  Levites  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
within  the  walls  of  the  temple,  .the  priests  brought 
all  the  sweepings  out  to  the  porch,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Levites,  and  thrown  into 
the  brook  Kidron.  This  took  eight  days  more ; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  period  they  repaired  to  the 
palace,  and  announced  that  not  only  had  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  edifice,  within  and  without, 
undergone  a  thorough  purification,  but  all  the 
vessels  which  the  late  king  had  taken  away  and 
applied  to  a  common  use  in  his  jialace  had  been 
restored  "and  sanctified."  19.  did  cast  away 
[Septuagint,  d  ifxiavtvl — which  he  had  profaned  or 
defiled. 

20.  Then  Hezekiah  the  king  rose  early,  and 
gathered  the  rulers  of  the  city.  His  anxiety  to 
enter  upon  the  expiatory  service  with  all  possible 
despatch,  now  that  the  temple  had  been  i)roperly 
prepared  for  it,  prevented  his  summoning  the 
whole  representatives  of  Israel.  The  requisite 
number  of  victims  having  been  jirovided,  and  the 
officers  of  the  temple  having  sanctified  themselves 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  law,  the  priests 
were  appointed  to  offer  sacrifices  of  atonement 
successively  "for  the  kingdom" — t,  e,,  for  the  sins 
SCO 


of  the  king  and  his  predecessors;  "forthe  sanc- 
tuary" — i.  €.,  for  the  sins  of  the  priests  themselves, 
and  for  the  desecration  of  the  temple ;  ' '  and  for 
Judah" — i.  e.,  for  the  people,  who,  by  their  volun- 
tary consent,  v,fere  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the 
national  apostasy.  When  the  nation  had  igno- 
rantly  fallen  into  the  sin  of  idolatry,  the  sacrifice 
of  a  single  bullock  or  goat  was  prescribed,  with 
the  addition  of  another  bullock  as  a  burnt  offer- 
ing. But  when  the  apostasy  had  been  general  and 
aggravated,  involving  not  only  the  neglect  of  the 
appointed  rites  of  religion,  but  also  the  adojitiou 
of  foreign  and  heathen  observances,  both  a  bullock 
and  a  goat  [on  the  use  of  the  word  Tsv,  he-goat, 
see  'Introduction '  to  Chronicles]  were  required  as 
particular  sacrifices,  with  the  superadded  bullock 
forthe  burnt  offering,  which  betokened  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  rituah  Thus  Hezekiah,  on  re-open- 
ing the  temple  after  it  had  been  for  some  time 
closed  and  many  foreign  superstitions  introduced, 
offered  for  the  two  offences  an  expiating  sacrifice 
of  bullocks  and  goats.  Animals  of  the  kinds  used 
in  sacrifice  were  offered  by,  sevens-— that  number 
indicating  completeness.  The  Levites  were  ordered 
to  praise  God  in  their  several  choirs,  divided  into 
different  classes,  amongst  which  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  female  choir  (seo  on  1  Chr.  xxv.  5); 
and  with  musical  instruments,  which,  although  not 
originally  used  in  the  tabernacle,  had  been  enlisted 
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25  tlie  sin  offering  should  be  made  for  all  Israel.  And  "he  set  the  Levites  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals,  with  psalteries,  and  with  harps, 
""according  to  the  commandment  of  David,  and  of  ""Gad  the  king's  seer, 
and  Nathan  the  prophet:  ^for  so  was  the  commandment  ^of  the  Lord 

26  ^by  his  prophets.     And  the  Levites  stood  with  the  instruments  ^of  David, 

27  and  the  priests  with  "the  trumpets.  And  Hezekiah  commanded  to  oft'er 
the  burnt  offering  upon  the  altar.  And  ^°when  the  burnt  offering  began, 
^the  song  of  the  Lord  began  also  with  the   trumpets,  and  with  the 

28  ^^  instruments  ordained  by  David  king  of  Israel.  And  all  the  congregation 
worshipped,  and  the  ^^singers  sang,  and  the  trumpeters  sounded:  and  all 

29  this  continued  until  the  burnt  offering  was  finished.  And  when  they  had 
made  an  end  of  offering,  '^the  king  and  all  that  were  ^^present  with  him 

30  bowed  themselves,  and  worshipped.  Moreover  Hezekiah  the  king  and  the 
princes  commanded  the  Levites  to  sing  praise  unto  the  Lord  with  the 
words  of  David,  and  of  Asaph  the  seer:  and  they  sang  'Upraises  with  glad- 
ness, and  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped. 

31  Then  Hezekiah  answered  and  said.  Now  ye  have  ^*  consecrated  your- 
selves unto  the  Lord,  come  near  and  bring  sacrifices  and  thank  ^offerings 
into  the  liouse  of  the  Lord.  And  the  congregation  brought  in  sacrifices 
and  thank  offerings;  and  as  many  as  were  of  a  free  heart,  burnt  offerings. 

32  And  the  number  of  the  burnt  offerings,  which  the  congregation  brought, 
was  threescore  and  ten  bullocks,  an  hundred  rams,  aiid  two  hundred 

33  lambs:  all  these  were  for  a  burnt  offering  to  the  Lord.     And  the  conse- 

34  crated  things  were  six  hundred  oxen  and  three  thousand  sheep.  But  the 
priests  were  too  few,  so  that  they  could  not  flay  all  the  burnt  offerings; 
wherefore -^ their  brethren  the  Levites  ^^did  help  them,  till  the  work  was 
ended,  and  until  the  other  priests  had  sanctified  themselves:  ^for  the 
Levites  icere  more  ''upright  in  heart  to  sanctify  themselves  than  the 

35  priests.  And  also  the  burnt  offerings  were  in  abundance,  with  Hhe  fat 
of  the  peace  offerings,  and  Hhe  drink  offerings  for  every  burnt  offering. 

36  So  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  set  in  order.  And  Hezekiah 
rejoiced,  and  all  the  people,  that  God  had  prepared  the  people:  for  *the 
thing  was  done  suddenly. 
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ill  the  service  of  Divine  worship  by  David,  oa  the 
advice  of  the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  as  well 
calculated  to  animate  the  derotious  of  the  people. 
At  the  close  of  the  special  services  of  the  occasion 
— viz.,  the  otfering  of  atonement  sacritices— the 
king  and  all  civic  rulers  who  were  present  joined 
in  the  worship.  A  grand  anthem  was  sung  {v.  30) 
by  the  choir,  consisting  of  some  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  Asaph  (the  name  of  Asaph,  as  a  writer 
of  sacred  songs,  Ls  still  famous  in  the  East,  parti- 
cularly in  Affghauistan  and  the  valley  of  Cashmere : 
Wolffs  'Missionary  Researches,'  p.  -JOS),  and  a 
great  number  of  thank  offerings,  praise  offerings, 
and  free-will  burnt  offerings  were  presented  at  the 
invitation  of  the  king.  Thus,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  Divine  service  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  the 
sacred  odes  or  hymns  of  David  were  publicly 
recognized  as  part  of  the  divinely-appointed  wor- 
sliip  of  Zion.  But,  as  Saalschuiz  observes  ('  Arch- 
reo!.  der  Hebr.,'  i.,  p.  299),  no  notice  is  taken  of 
women  with  timbrels,  and  dances  (see  on  2  Sam.  vi. 
14,  "20,  22),  so  that  this  element  was  discontinued 
after  David's  death. 

31.  Hezekiah  .  .  .  said,  Now  ye  have  conse- 
crated yourselves  unto  the  Lord,  come  near. 
This  address  was  made  to  the  priests,  as  beiug 
now,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  expiation  offerings, 
auevv  cousecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
qualified  to  resume  the  functions  of  their  sacred 
office  (Ex otl.  xxviii.  41;  xxix.  32).  the  congrega- 
tion brought  in— ;.  c,  the  body  of  civic  rulers  pre- 
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sent.  34.  the  priests  were  too  few  .  .  .  wherefore 
their  brethren  the  Levites  did  help  them.  Tlie 
skins  of  beasts  intended  as  ])eace  offerings  miglit 
be  taken  off'  by  the  officers,  because  in  such  cases 
the  carcase  was  not  wholly  laid  ujjon  the  altar; 
but  animals  meant  for  burnt  off'eriug.«,  \vhich  were 
wholly  consumed  by  fire,  could  be  flayed  by  the 
priests  alone,  not  even  Levites  being  allowed  to 
touch  them,  except,  as  here,  in  cases  of  unavoid- 
able necessity  (ch.  xxxv.  11).  The  duty  being  as- 
signed by  the  law  to  the  jiriests  (F.ev.  i.  G),  was 
construed  by  consuetudinary  practice  as  an  ex- 
clusion of  all  others  not  connected  with  tlie 
Aaronic  family,  for  the  Levites  were  more  up- 
right in  heart  to  sanctify  themselves  than  the 
priests— i.  e.,  displayed  greater  alacrity  than  the 
priests.  This  service  was  hastened  on  by  the 
irrepressible  solicitude  of  the  king;  and  whether 
it  was  that  many  of  the  priests  being  absent  iu 
the  country,  had  not  arrived  in  time— whether, 
from  the  long  interruption  of  the  public  duties, 
some  of  them  had  relaxed  in  their  wonted  atten- 
tion to  iiersonal  cleanliness,  and  had  many  pte- 
])aratious  to  make— or  whether,  from  some  having 
i)articipated  iu  the  idolatrous  services  introduced 
by  Ahaz,  they  were  backward  in  repairing  to  the 
temple — a  reflection  does  seem  to  be  cast  upon 
their  order  as  dihvtory  and  not  uuiversally  ready 
for  duty  (cf.  cli.  xxx.  lo).  Thus  was  the  newly- 
consecrated  temple  re-opened,  to  the  no  su.all  joy 
of  the  pious  king  and  all  the  people. 
2o 
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30     AND  Hezekiah  sent  to  all  Israel  and  Judah,  and  wrote  letters  also  to 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  that  they  should  come  to  the  house  of  the  Lord 

2  at  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  For  the 
king  had  taken  counsel,  and  his  princes,  and  all  the  congregation  in 

3  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  passover  in  the  "second  month.  For  they  could 
not  keep  it  *at  that  time,  "^because  the  priests  had  not  sanctified  them- 
selves sufficiently,  neither  had  the  people  gathered  themselves  together  to 

4  Jerusalem.     And  the  thing  ^pleased  the  king  and  all  the  congregation. 

5  So  they  established  a  decree  to  make  proclamation  throughout  all  Israel, 
from  Beer-sheba  even  to  Dan,  that  they  should  come  to  keep  the  passover 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  at  Jerusalem:  for  they  had  not  done  it  of  a 
long  time  in  such  sort  as  it  was  written. 

6  So  the  posts  went  with  the  letters  ^from  the  king  and  his  princes 
throughout  all  Israel  and  Judah,  and  according  to  the  commandment  of 
the  king,  saying.  Ye  children  of  Israel,  ''turn  again  unto  the  Lord  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  and  he  will  return  to  the  remnant  of  you  that 

7  are  escaped  out  of  the  hand  of  *the  kings  of  Assyria.  And  be  not  ye 
•^like  your  fathers,  and  like  your  brethren,  which  trespassed  against  the 
Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  who  therefore  ^gave  them  up  to  desolation,  as 

8  ye  see.  Now  ^be  ye  not  ''stiff-necked,  as  your  fathers  icere,  hut  *  yield 
yourselves  unto  the  Lord,  and  enter  into  his  sanctuary,  which  he  hath 
sanctified  for  ever;  and  serve  the  Lord  your  God,  Hhat  the  fierceness  of 

9  his  wrath  may  turn  away  from  you.  For  if  ye  turn  again  unto  the  Lord, 
your  brethren  and  your  children  shall  find  ^  compassion  before  them  that 
lead  them  captive,  so  that  they  shall  come  again  into  this  land:  for  the 
Lord  your  God  is  gracious  ''-and  merciful,  and  will  not  turn  away  his  face 
from  you,  if  ye  'return  unto  him. 
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CHAP.  XXX.  1-12.— Hezekiah  proclaims  a 
Passover. 

1.  Hezekiah  sent  to  all  .  .  .  Judah,  and 
wrote  letters  also  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
The  names  of  these  leadiug  tribes  are  used  for 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  being  judged 
impossible,  however,  that  the  temple,  the  priests, 
and  people  could  be  all  duly  sanctified  at  the 
usual  time  appointed  for  the  anniversary— viz., 
tlie  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  (Nisan)— it 
was  resolved,  instead  of  postponing  the  feast  till 
another  year,  to  observe  it  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  second  month:  a  liberty  which,  being  in 
certain  circumstances  (Num.  ix.  6-13)  granted  to 
individuals,  might,  it  was  believed,  be  allowed  to 
the  whole  people.  This  postponement,  however, 
is  no  i)roof  that  inward  holiness  was  an  indispen- 
sable qualification  to  that  solemnity.  For  "  sanc- 
tified," in  this  historical  connection,  means  nothing 
more  than  being  free  from  ceremonial  uncleanuess, 
which  many  bad  men  might,  and  many  good  men 
might  not,  be.  come  to  .  .  .  Jerusalem,  to  keep 
the  passover.  This  great  religious  festival  had 
not  been  regularly  observed  by  the  Hebrews  in 
their  national  capacity  for  a  long  time,  in  conse- 
quence both  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  many  disorders  that  had  followed  that  unhappy 
event.  Hezekiah  longed  extremely  to  see  its  obser- 
vance revived;  and  the  expression  of  his  wishes 
having  received  a  hearty  response  from  the  princes 
and  chief  men  of  his  own  kingdom,  the  preparatory 
steps  were  taken  for  a  renewed  celebration  of  the 
national  solemnity.  5.  they  established  a  decree 
to  make  proclamation  throughout  all  Israel,  &c. 
Hezekiah's  proclamation  was,  of  course,  authorita- 
tive in  his  own  kingdom,  but  it  could  not  have 
been  made  and  circulated  in  all  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  without  the 
concurreuce,  or  at  least  the  permission,  of  the 
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Israelitish  sovereign.  Hoshea,  the  reigning  king, 
is  described  as,  though  evil  in  some  respects,  yet 
more  favourably  disposed  to  religious  liberty 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the  separation 
of  the  kingdom.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  mitigating  clause  in  his  character  (2  Ki. 
xvii.  2).  It  may  be  added  that  the  great  cause 
of  religious  schism  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah  had  been  removed  by  the  trans- 
portation of  the  golden  calves — first,  that  of  Dan 
by  Tiglath-pileser,  and,  secondly,  that  of  Beth -el 
by  Shalmanezer;  and  that  in  consequence,  multi- 
tudes of  the  Israelites  had  resumed  their  annual 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore the  issue  of  Hezekiah's  proclamation. 

6.  the  posts  [n'inn]  — runners,  or  royal  mes- 
sengers, who  were  taken  from  the  king's  body- 
guard (ch.  xxiii.  1,  2).  Each,  well  mounted,  had 
a  certain  number  of  miles  to  traverse,  and,  having 
performed  his  course,  was  relieved  by  another,  who 
had  to  scour  an  equal  extent  of  ground;  so  that, 
as  the  government  messengers  were  despatched  in 
all  directions,  public  edicts  were  speedily  diffused 
throughout  the  country.  The  proclamation  of 
Hezekiah  was  followed  by  a  verbal  address  from 
himself,  piously  urging  the  duty,  and  setting  forth 
the  advantages,  of  a  return  in  a  spirit  of  true  peni- 
tence to  the  pure  faith  and  institutions  which  God 
had  delivered  to  their  ancestors  tlirough  Moses. 
the  remnant  of  you,  that  are  escaped  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  This  implies 
that  several  expeditions  against  Israel  had  already 
been  made  by  Assyrian  invaders:— by  Pul  (2  Ki. 
XV.  19),  but  none  of  the  peoyile  were  then  removed ; 
at  a  later  i^eriod  by  Tiglath-pileser,  when  it  ap- 
pears that  numbers  among  the  tribes  east  of 
Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  26),  and  afterwards  in  the  north- 
ern jiarts  of  Israel  (2  Ki.  xv.  20),  were  carried  into 
foreign  exile.     The  invasion  of  Salmaneser  cannot 
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of  idolatry  destroyed. 


10  So  the  posts  passed  from  city  to  city  through  the  country  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  even  unto  Zebulun :  but  '"they  laughed  them  to  scorn,  and 

11  mocked   them.     Nevertheless  "divers  of  Asher  and   Manasseh  and  of 

12  Zebulun  humbled  themselves,  and  came  to  Jerusalem.  Also  in  Judah 
"the  hand  of  God  was  to  give  them  one  heart  to  do  the  commandment  of 
the  king  and  of  the  princes,  ^by  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

13  And  there  assembled  at  Jerusalem  much  people  to  keep  the  feast  of 

14  unleavened  bread  in  the  second  month,  a  very  great  congregation.  And 
they  arose,  and  took  away  ^the  altars  that  tvere  in  Jerusalem,  ajid  all 
the  altars  for  incense  took  they  away,  and  cast  them  into  the  brook  Kidron. 

15  Then  they  killed  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  second  month : 
and  the  priests  and  the  Levites  were  '"ashamed,  and  sanctified  themselves, 

16  and  brought  in  the  burnt  offerings  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And 
they  stood  in  ^  their  place  after  their  manner,  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses  the  man  of  God:  the  priests  sprinkled  the  blood,  ichich  they 
received  of  the  hand  of  the  Levites : 

17  For  there  were  many  in  the  congregation  that  were  not  sanctified: 
*  therefore  the  Levites  had  the  charge  of  "the  killing  of  the  passovers  for 

18  every  one  that  was  not  clean,  to  sanctify  them  unto  the  Lord.  For  a 
multitude  of  the  people,  even  many  of  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  Issachar, 
and  Zebulun,  had  not  cleansed  themselves,  yet  *did  they  eat  the  passover 
otherwise  than  it  was  written :  but  He^ekiah  prayed  for  them,  saying, 

19  The  good  Lord  pardon  every  one  that  ''prepareth  his  heart  to  seek  God, 
the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers,  though  he  be  not  cleansed  according  to  the 

20  purification  of  the  sanctuary.  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  Hezekiah, 
and  ^'healed  the  people. 

21  And  the  children  of  Israel  that  were  ^present  at  Jerusalem  kept  ''the 
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be  alluded  to,  as  it  did  not  take  place  till  the 
sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  (2  Ki.  xvii.  6;  xviii. 
9-12). 

10.  the  posts  passed  from  city  to  city.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  after  so  long  a  discontiuiiauce 
of  the  sacred  festival,  this  attempt  to  revive  it 
should,  in  some  quarters,  have  excited  ridicule  and 
opjiosition ;  and,  accordingly,  among  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Zebulun,  Hezekiah's 
messengers  met  with  open  insults  and  ill-usage 
(cf.  Matt.  xxii.  1-14).  Numbers,  however,  in  these 
very  districts,  as  well  as  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes  generally,  complied  with  the  in- 
vitation; while  ill  the  kingdom  of  Judah  there 
was  one  unanimous  feeling  of  high  expectation 
and  pious  delight.  The  concourse  that  repaired  to 
Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  was  very  great,  and  the 
occasion  was  ever  after  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  passovers  that  had  ever  been  celebrated. 

13-27.— The  Assembly  destroy  the  Altars 
OF  Idolatry. 

14.  they  arose  and  took  away  the  altars  that 
were  in  Jerusalem.  As  a  necessary  x^reparatiou 
for  the  right  observance  of  the  approaching 
solemnity,  the  removal  of  the  altars  was  resolved 
upon,  which  Ahaz  had  erected  in  the  city  (ch. 
xxviii.  24) ;  for,  as  being  the  people  of  God,  the 
Hebrews  were  bound  to  extirpate  all  traces  of 
idolatry ;  and  it  was  a  happy  sign  and  pledge  of 
the  iutluence  of  the  Spirit  pervading  the  miuds  of 
tlie  ijeoi)le  when  they  voluntarily  undertook  this 
important  preliminary  work.  15.  the  priests  and 
the  Levites  were  ashamed.  Though  the  Levites 
are  associated  in  this  statement,  the  priests  were 
principally  referred  to:  those  of  them  who  had 
been  dilatory  or  negligent  in  sanctifying  them- 
selves (ch.  xxix.  34)  were  put  to  the  blush  and 
stimulated  to  their  duty  by  the  greater  alacrity 
and  zeal  of  the  people.  16.  the  priests  sprinkled 
563 


the  blood,  which  they  received  of  the  hand  of 
the  Levites.  This  was  a  deviation  from  the  estab- 
lished rules  and  practices  in  presenting  the  offer- 
ings of  the  temple;  and  the  reason  was,  that 
numbers  present  on  the  occasion  having  not 
sanctified  themselves,  the  Levites  slaughtered  the 
paschal  victims  (see  on  ch.  xxxv.  5)  for  every  one 
that  was  unclean ;  while  at  other  times  the  heads 
of  families  killed  the  lambs  themselves,  the  priests 
receiving  the  blood  from  their  liands  and  present- 
ing it  on  the  altar.  The  practice  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  after  the  erection  of  the  temple- 
when  the  people  had  to  kill  the  passover  "  in  the 
court  of  the  temple" — of  taking  some  of  the  blood 
and  sprinlding  it  upon  the  altar;  but  it  was  not 
observed  at  the  first  celebration  of  tlie  passover 
in  Egypt,  nor  the  second  in  the  Sinaitic  wilder- 
ness; and  it  nowhere  ayipears  that  there  was  any 
command  laid  upon  the  priests  to  that  efi'ect  (see 
on  ch.  xxxv.  II).  Multitudes  of  the  Israelites, 
especially  from  certain  tribes  [v.  18),  were  in  this 
unsanctified  state,  and  yet  they  ate  the  passover 
—an  exceptional  feature,  and  one  opposed  to  the 
law  (Num.  ix.  6:  cf.  Josephus,  'Jewish  Wars,'  b. 
vi.,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  3);  but  this  exception  was  allowed 
in  answer  to  Hezekiah's  prayer  (vv.  18-20). 

20.  the  Lord  .  .  .  healed  the  people.  We 
imagine  the  whole  affair  to  have  been  the  follow- 
ing :  in  consequence  of  their  transgressions  they 
had  cause  to  fear  disease  and  even  death  (Lev.  xv. 
31).  Hezekiah  prayed  for  the  nation,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  being  diseased,  and  might  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  sick  already  (Beriheau).  But 
the  statement  may  be  considered  as  expressed 
in  metaphorical  language,  and  meaning  that  the 
people  were  restored  from  their  miserable  state  of 
guilt  and  apostasy  to  repentance  and  reformation 

of  life.  ,      ...  it     ,      i 

21.  the  children  of  Israel .  .  .  kept  the  feast. 
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22 


23 


feast  of  unleavened  bread  seven  days  with  great  gladness :  and  the  Levites 
and  the  priests  praised  the  Lord  day  by  day,  singing  with  ^loud  instru- 
ments unto  the  Lord.  And  Hezekiah  spake  ^comfortably  unto  all  the 
Levites  ^that  taught  the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord:  and  they  did  eat 
throughout  the  feast  seven  days,  offering  peace  offerings,  and  ^making 
confession  to  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers. 

And  the  whole  assembly  took  counsel  to  keep  ^ other  seven  days:  and 

24  they  kept  other  seven  days  with  gladness.  For  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah 
^did  give  to  the  congregation  a  thousand  bullocks  and  seven  thousand 
sheep ;  and  the  princes  gave  to  the  congregation  a  thousand  bullocks  and 
ten  thousand  sheep :  and  a  great  number  of  priests  "sanctified  themselves. 

25  And  all  the  congregation  of  Judah,  with  the  priests  and  the  Levites, 
and  all  the  congregation  ^that  came  out  of  Israel,  and  the  strangers  that 

26  came  out  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  that  dwelt  in  Judah,  rejoiced.  So 
there  was  great  joy  in  Jerusalem :  for  since  the  time  of  Solomon  the  son 

27  of  David  king  of  Israel  there  teas  not  the  like  in  Jerusalem.  Then  the 
priests  the  Levites  arose  and  blessed  "^ the  people:  and  their  voice  was 
heard,  and  their  prayer  came  up  to  ^^his  holy  dwelling  place,  even  unto 
heaven. 

NOW  when  all  this  was  finished,  all  Israel  that  were  ^present 
went  out  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  "brake  the  ^images  in  pieces, 
and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  threw  down  the  high  places  and  the 
altars  out  of  all  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  Ephraira  also  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  ^  until  they  had  utterly  destroyed  them  all.  Then  all  the 
children  of  Israel  returned,  every  man  to  his  possession,  into  their  own 
cities. 

And  Hezekiah  appointed  ''the  courses  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites 
after  their  courses,  every  man  according  to  his  service,  the  priests  and 
Levites  "^for  burnt  offerings  and  for  peace  offerings,  to  minister,  and  to 
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The  time  appoiuted  by  the  law  for  the  continuance 
of  the  feast  was  seven  days ;  but  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  allowed  to  fall  so  long  into 
desuetude,  they  doubled  the  period  of  celebra- 
tion, and  kept  it  fourteen  days  with  unabated 
satisfaction  and  joy,  materials  for  the  additional 
sacrificial  meals,  amounting  to  2,000  bullocks 
and  17,000  sheep,  being  supplied  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  king  and  the  princes.  There  would 
be  more  even  than  those  mentioned ;  for  the 
general  law  at  all  the  great  festivals  was,  none 
should  appear  before  the  Lord  empty  (Exod. 
xxiii.  15;  Deut.  xvi.  16).  [These  i)rivate  and 
voluntary  offerings  were  called  nr.in,  a  festival.] 
22.  Hezekiah  spake  comfortably  unto  all  the 
Levites  that  taught  the  good  knowledge  of 
the  Lord.  It  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  this  good  king  to  encourage  the  Levites 
in  the  work  of  religious  instruction,  and  they 
did  eat  throughout  the  feast  seven  days  [^'?2k■': 
•^riEn-jp^]— and  they  did  eat  the  festival  seven 
days.  [In  like  manner  the  Septuagint  has  kuI 
avvETeXeaav  tijv  kopTiju  twv  a^ufxiov  eTTTd  j;;uef)as, 
and  they  fulfilled  (observed)  the  festival  of  un- 
leavened bread  seven  days.] 

24.  a  great  number  of  priests  sanctified  them- 
selves—so that  there  would  be  a  sufiicient  num- 
ber of  hands  for  the  additional  services.  26.  since 
the  time  of  Solomon  ,  .  .  there  was  not  the  like 
in  Jerusalem.  The  annual  festivals,  after  the 
schism  in  the  kingdom,  seem  to  have  decayed  in 
regularity  as  well  as  magnificence  of  observance. 
27.  the  priests  .  .  .  arose  and  blessed  the  people 
—(see  on  Num.  vi.  23-27.) 
5(54 


CHAP.  XXXL  l-IO.— The  People  forward 

IN  DESTROYING  IDOLATRY. 

1.  all  Israel  .  .  .  present  went  out  to  the 
cities  of  Judah.  The  solemnities  of  this  paschal 
season  left  a  deep  and  salutary  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  assembled  worshippers ;  attachment 
to  the  ancient  institutions  of  their  country  was 
extensively  revived;  ardour  in  the  service  of  God 
animated  every  bosom ;  and,  under  the  impulse  of 
the  devout  feelings  inspired  by  the  occasion,  they 
took  measures  at  the  close  of  the  passover  for 
extirpating  idolatrous  statues  and  altars  out  of 
every  city,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  festival  they 
had  done  in  Jerusalem.  Judah  and  Benjamin- 
denotes  the  southern  kingdom.  Ephraim  also 
and  Manasseh — refer  to  the  northern  kingdom. 
This  unsparing  demolition  of  the  monuments  of 
idolatry  would  receive  all  encouragement  from  the 
king  and  public  autljorities  of  the  former;  and 
the  force  ot  the  popular  movement  was  sufficient 
to  effect  the  same  results  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  whatever  opposition  the  power  of  Hoshea, 
or  the  invectives  of  some  profane  brethren,  might 
have  made.  Thus  the  reign  of  idolatry  being 
completely  overthrown,  and  the  pure  worship  of 
God  re-established  throughout  the  land,  the  people 
returned  every  one  to  their  own  home,  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  that,  through  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, they  would  enjoy  a  happy  future  of  national 
peace  and  prosperity. 

2.  Hezekiah  appointed  the  courses  of  the 
priests,  &c.  The  king  now  turned  his  attention 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  ijerformance  of  the 
temple  worship — arranging  the  priests  and 
Levites  in  their  courses,  assigning  to  every  one 
his    proper    place    and    functions  —  and    issuing 
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officers  of  tithes. 


3  give  thanks,  and  to  praise  in  the  gates  of  the  tents  of  the  Lord.  _  He 
appointed  also  the  king's  portion  of  his  substance  for  the  burnt  offerings, 
to  wit,  for  the  morning  and  evening  burnt  offerings,  and  the  burnt  offerings 
for  the  sabbaths,  and  for  the  new  moons,  and  for  the  set  feasts,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  ''law  of  the  Lord. 

4  Moreover  he  commanded  the  people  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  to  give 
the  *  portion  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  that  they  might  be  encour- 

5  aged  in  ^the  law  of  the  Lord.  And  as  soon  as  the  commandment  *came 
abroad,  the  children  of  Israel  brought  in  abundance  ^the  first-fruits  of 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  ^ honey,  and  of  all  the  increase  of  the  field;  and 

6  the  tithe  of  all  things  brought  they  in  abundantly.  And  concerning  the 
children  of  Israel  and  Judah,  that  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  they  also 
brought  in  the  tithe  of  oxen  and  sheep,  and  the  ''tithe  of  holy  things 
which  were  consecrated  unto  the  Lord  their  God,  and  laid  them  ^by 

7  heaps.     In  the  third  month  they  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 

8  heaps,  and  finished  them  in  the  seventh  month.  And  when  Hezekiah 
and  the  princes  came  and  saw  the  heaps,  they  blessed  the  Lord,  and  *his 

9  people   Israel.     Then   Hezekiah   questioned   with   the  priests   and  the 

10  Levites  concerning  the  heaps.  And  Azariah  the  chief  priest  of  the 
house  of  Zadok  answered  him,  and  said.  Since  Hhe  people  began  to  bring 
the  offerings  into  the  house  of  the  IjORD,  we  have  had  enough  to  eat,  and 
have  left  plenty :  for  the  Lord  hath  blessed  his  people ;  and  that  which 
is  left  is  this  great  store. 

11  Then  Hezekiah  commanded  to  prepare  '^chambers  in  the  house  of  the 

12  Lord;  and  they  prepared  them,  and  brought  in  the  offerings  and  the 
tithes  and  the  dedicated  things  faithfully:   over  ^ which  Cononiah  the 

13  Levite  teas  ruler,  and  Shimei  his  brother  teas  the  next.  And  Jehiel,  and 
Azaziah,  and  Nahath,  and  Asahel,  and  Jerimoth,  and  Jozabad,  and  Eliel, 
and  Ismachiah,  and  Mahath,  and  Benaiah,  were  overseers  ^  under  the 
hand  of  Cononiah  and   Shimei   his   brother,  at  the  commandment  of 
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edicts  for  the  regular  payment  of  those  dues  from 
which  the  revenues  of  the  sanctuary  were  derived. 
in  the  gates  of  the  tents  of  the  Lord  [nrsj? 

nin^  n'ljnp J — in  the  gates  of  the  camps  of  the  Lord ; 
i.  e.,  the  area  inclosed  by  the  outer  wall  of  the 
temple.  To  set  a  proper  example  to  his  subjects, 
his  own  proportion  was  announced  in  the  first 
instance,  for  to  the  king  it  belonged,  out  of  his 
privy  purse,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  altar, 
both  stated  and  occasional  (Num.  xxviii.  3,  4,  9, 
11,  19) ;  and  in  making  this  contribution  from  his 
own  means,  Hezekiah  followed  the  course  which 
David  and  Solomon  had  taken  before  him  (see  on 
oh.  viii.  14;  1  Ki.  ix.  25).  Afterwards  he  re-ap- 
pointed the  people's  dues  to  the  temjjle ;  and  from 
its  being  necessary  to  issue  a  royal  mandate  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  it  appears  that  the  sacred 
tribute  had  been  either  totally  neglected,  or  as  the 
idolatrous  princes  were  known  to  appropriate  it  to 
their  own  purposes,  the  people  had  in  many  cases 
refused  or  evaded  the  duty.  But  in  the  improved 
state  of  public  feeling  Hezekiah's  commandment 
was  readily  obeyed,  and  contributions  of  first-fruits 
and  tithes  were  poured  in  with  great  liberality 
from  all  parts  of  Judah,  as  well  as  from  Israel. 
The  first-fruits,  even  of  some  articles  of  produce 
that  were  unfit  for  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  11),  such  as 
[Si'nn]  honey  (of  bees  [margin,  dates :  see  on  Gen. 
xliii.  11),  were  appropriated  to  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  12,  13 ;  Deut.  xviii.  4) ;  the  tithes  (Lev.  xxvii. 
31)  were  intended  for  the  support  of  the  whole 
Levitical  tribe  (Num.  xviii.  8,  20,  24). 

6.  and  laid  them  by  heaps.    The  contributions 
began  to  be  sent  in  shortly  after  the  celebration 
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of  the  passover,  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  month.  Some  time  would 
elajtse  before  the  king's  order  reached  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  wheat  harvest  occurred  in  the 
third  mouth,  so  that  the  sheaves  of  that  grain, 
being  presented  before  any  other,  formed  "  the 
foundation" — an  under- layer  in  the  corn  stores  of 
the  temple;  and  the  first-fruits  of  their  land  pro- 
duce being  successively  sent  in  all  the  summer  till 
the  close  of  the  fruit  and  vintage  season — i.  e.,  the 
seventh  month — continued  to  raise  heap  upon 
heap.  9.  Hezekiah  questioned  with  the  priests 
and  the  Levites  concerning  the  heaps.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  enquiries  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  supplies  afforded  the  prospect  of  a  sufficient 
maintenance  for  the  members  of  the  sacred  order. 
10.  Azariah  .  .  .  answered  ...  we  have  had 
enough.  This  is  probably  the  person  mentioned, 
ch.  xxvi.  17,  and  his  reply  was  to  the  following 
purport :— There  has  been  an  abundant  harvest, 
and  a  corresponding  plenty  in  the  incoming  of 
first-fruits  and  tithes ;  the  people  have  testified 
their  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  crowned  the  year 
with  His  goodness  by  their  liberality  toward  His 
servants. 

11-19.— Hezekiah  appoints  Oeficees  to  dis- 
pose OF  the  Tithes. 

11.  Hezekiah  commanded  to  prepare  chambers 
— store-houses,  granaries,  or  cellars.  Either  the  old 
ones,  which  had  been  allowed  through  neglect  to 
fall  into  decay,  were  to  be  repaired,  or  additional 
ones  built.  Private  individuals  brought  their  own 
first-fruits  to  the  temple;  but  the  tithes  were 
levied  by  the  Levites,  who  kept  a  faithful  account 
of  them  in  their  several  places  of  abode,   and 
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T/ie  invasion  of  Jitdah 

14  Hezekiah  the  king,  and  Azariali  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God.  And 
Kore  the  son  of  Imnah  the  Levite,  the  porter  toward  the  east,  icas  over 
tlie  free-will  offerings  of  God,  to  distribute  the  oblations  of  the  Lord,  and 

15  the  ^most  holy  things.  And  ^°next  him  u'ere  Eden,  and  Miniamin,  and 
Jcshua,  and  Shemaiah,  Amariah,  and  Shecaniah,  in  'the  cities  of  the 
priests,  in  their  ^^set  office,  to  give  to  their  brethren  by  courses,  as  well 

16  to  the  great  as  to  the  small:  besides  their  genealogy  of  males,  from  three 
years  old  and  upward,  even  unto  every  one  that  entereth  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  his  ^Maily  portion  for  their  service  in  their  charges  according 

1 7  to  their  courses;  both  to  the  genealogy  of  the  priests  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  Levites  from  '"twenty  years  old  and  upward,  in  their 

18  charges  by  their  courses;  and  to  the  genealogy  of  all  their  little  ones, 
their  wives,  and  their  sons,  and  their  daughters,  through  all  the  congre- 
gation: for  in  their  ^^set  office  they  sanctified  themselves  in  hohness: 

19  also  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priests,  which  were  in  "the  fields  of  the 
suburbs  of  their  cities,  in  every  several  city,  the  men  that  were  "expressed 
by  name,  to  give  portions  to  all  the  males  among  the  priests,  and  to  all 
that  were  reckoned  by  genealogies  among  the  Levites. 

20  And  thus  did  Hezekiaih  throughout  all  Judah,  and  ^wrought  that  icliich 

21  was  good  and  right  and  truth  before  the  Lord  his  God.  And  in  every 
work  that  he  began  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God,  and  in  the  law, 
and  in  the  commaudmeiits,  to  seek  his  God,  he  did  it  with  all  his  heart, 
'and  prospered. 

32  AFTER  ''these  things,  and  the  establishment  thereof,  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria  came,  and  entered  into  Judah,  and  encamped  against  the 
fenced  cities,  and  thought  Ho  win  them  for  himself. 

2  And  when  Hezekiah  saw  that  Sennacherib  was  come,  and  that  ^he  was 

3  purposed  to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  he  took  counsel  with  his  princes  and 
his  mighty  men  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  fountains  which  were  without 

4  the  city:  and  they  did  help  him.     So  there  was  gathered  much  people 
together,  who  stopped  all  the  fountains,  and  the  brook  that  ^ran  through 
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transmitted  the  allotted  proportion  to  the  priests. 
Officers  were  appointed  to  distribute  equal  rations 
to  all  in  the  cities  of  the  priests  who,  from  age  or 
other  reasons,  could  not  repair  to  the  temple. 
With  the  exception  of  children  under  three  years 
of  age — an  exception  made  probably  from  tlieir 
being  considered  unfit  to  receive  solid  food — lists 
were  kept  of  the  number  and  age  of  every  male, 
of  x^riests  according  to  their  fathers'  house,  and 
Levites  from  twenty  years  (see  Num.  vi.  3 ;  xxviii. 
24;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  24).  But,  besides,  provision  was 
also  made  for  their  wives,  daughters,  and  servants. 
18.  for  in  tlieir  set  office  they  sanctified  them- 
selves. This  is  the  reason  assigned  for  providing 
for  the  wives  and  children  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  sauctuai-y— that  priests,  withdrawing  from 
those  secular  iMirsuits  by  which  they  might  have 
maintained  their  households,  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  the  functions  of  the  ministry. 

20,  21.— His  sincerity  of  Heart. 

20.  Hezekiah  .  .  .  wrought  that  which  was  good 
and  right.  He  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  con- 
stitutional king,  in  restoring  and  upholding  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  while  his 
zealous  and  persevering  efforts  to  promote  the 
<;ause  of  true  religion  and  the  best  interests  of  his 
subjects  entitled  him  to  be  ranked  ^^ith  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  predecessors  (2  Ki.  xviii.  5). 

CHAP.  XXXII.  1-20. -Sennacherib  invades 

JUDAR. 

1.  After  these  things,  and  the  establishment 

thereof— ?!.  e.,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  wor- 

sliip.     The  precise  date  is  given,  2  Ki.  xviii.  13. 

Eeut    ou    recovering    the    independence    of    his 
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country,  Hezekiah  had  determined  to  refuse  to 
pay  the  tribute  which  his  father  bad  bound  him- 
self to  pay  to  Assyria.  Sennacherib  .  .  .  entered 
into  Judah,  and  encamped  against  the  fenced 
cities.  The  whole  land  was  ravaged ;  the  strong 
fortresses  of  A shdod  (Isa.  xx.  1)  and  Lachish  had 
fallen ;  the  siege  of  Libnah  had  commenced;  when 
the  king  of  Judah,  doubting  his  ability  to  resist, 
sent  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  offer  terms  of 
submission  by  paying  the  tribute.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  Assyrian  war  was  disastrous  to  Heze- 
kiah (2  Ki.  xviii.  13).  But  the  misfortunes  of  the 
early  period  of  the  war  are  here  passed  over,  as 
the  historian  hastens  to  relate  the  remarkable 
deliverance  which  God  wrought  for  his  kingdom  of 
Judah. 

2.  when  Hezekiah  saw  that  Sennacherib  .  .  . 
was  purposed  to  fight  against  Jerusalem.  An 
account  of  the  means  taken  to  fortify  Jerusalem 
against  the  threatened  siege  is  given  only  in  this 
passage.  The  ijollutiug  or  filling  up  of  wells,  and 
the  a,ltering  of  the  course  of  rivers,  is  an  old 
practice  that  still  obtains  in  the  wars  of  the  East. 
Hezekiah's  plan  was  to  cover  the  fountain-heads, 
so  that  they  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  enemy, 
and  to  carry  the  water  by  subteri-anean  channels 
or  pipes  into  the  city — a  ])lan  which,  while  it  would 
secure  a  constant  supply  to  the  inhabitants,  woidd 
distress  the  besiegers,  as  the  country  all  round 
Jerusalem  was  very  destitute  of  water.  4.  So 
there  was  gathered  much  people  .  .  .  who  stopped 
all  the  fountains,  and  the  brook  that  ran  through 
the  midst  of  the  land  [c]{?ie''n  'pnjn]  -the  torrent 


^he  blasphemy 
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the  midst  of  the  land,  saying,  Why  should  the  kings  of  Assyria  come,  and 

6  find  much  Water?    Also  ''he  strengthened  himself,  "^and  built  up  all  the 

Wall  that  was  broken,  and  raised  it  up  to  the  towers,  and  another  wall 

without,  and  repaired  '^Millo  in  the  city  of  David,  and  made  ^darts  and 

6  shields  in  abundance.  And  he  set  captains  of  war  over  the  people,  and 
gathered  them  together  to  him  in  the  street  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 

7  ^spake  comfortably  to  them,  saying.  Be  ^strong  and  courageous,  ■^be  not 
afraid  nor  dismayed  for  the  king  of  Assyria,  nor  for  all  the  multitude  that 

8  is  with  him:  for  ^ there  be  more  with  us  than  with  him:  with  him  is  an 
''arm  of  flesh;  but  'with  us  is  the  Lord  our  God  to  help  us;  and  to  fight 
our  battles.  And  the  people  ^rested  themselves  upon  the  words  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah. 

9  After  •^this  did  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  send  his  servants  to  Jeru- 
salem, (but  he  himself  laid  siege  against  Lachish,  and  all  his  '^  power  with 
him,)  unto  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  unto  all  Judah  that  it'ere  at 

10  Jerusalem,  saying,  Thus  saith  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria,  Whereon  do 

11  ye  trust,  that  ye  abide  ^in  the  siege  in  Jerusalem?  Doth  not  Hezekiah 
persuade  you  to  give  over  yourselves  to  die  by  famine  and  by  tliirsfc, 
saying,  The  Lord  our  God  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 

12  Assyria?  Hath  not  the  same  Hezekiah  taken  away  his  high  places  and 
his  altars,  and  commanded  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  saying,  Ye  shall  worship 

13  before  one  altar,  and  burn  incense  upon  it?  Know  ye  not  what  I  and  my 
fathers  have  done  unto  all  the  people  oi  other  lands?  *were  the  gods  of 
the  nations  of  those  lands  any  ways  able  to  deliver  their  lands  out  of  mine 

14  hand?  Who  was  there  among  all  the  gods  of  those  nations  that  my 
fathers  utterly  destroyed,  that  could  deliver  his  people  out  of  mine  hand, 

15  that  your  God  should  be  able  to  deliver  you  out  of  mine  hand?  Now 
therefore  let  not  Hezekiah  deceive  you,  nor  persuade  you  on  this  manner, 
neither  yet  believe  him:  for  no  god  of  any  nation  or  kingdom  was  able  to 
deliver  his  people  out  of  mine  hand,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  my  fathers: 
'how  much  less  shall  your  God  deliver  you  out  of  mine  hand?  And  his 
servants  spake  yet  more  against  the  Lord  God,  and  against  his  servant 
Hezekiah. 

He  '"^  wrote  also  letters  to  rail  on  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  to  speak 
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that  overflowed  or  was  flooded  (cf.  Ps.  xlvi.  4 ;  Isa. 
viii.  6).  'Where  these  various  fountains  were, 
we  have  now  no  positive  means  of  ascertaining; 
though  Enrogel,  and  the  spring  now  called  the 
Virgin's  Fount,  may  well  be  numbered  amongst 
them.  Josephus  mentions  the  existence  of  various 
fountains  without  the  city,  but  does  not  name 
any  of  them  in  this  connection  but  Siloam.  "The 
brook,"  however,  is  located  with  sufficient  precision 
to  enable  us  to  trace  it  very  definitely.  We  are 
told  that  "it  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land." 
Now,  a  stream,  running  through  either  the  Kidron 
or  Hinnom  valley,  could,  in  no  proper  sense,  be 
said  to  run  "through  the  midst  of  the  land; "  but 
one  flowing  through  the  true  Gihon  valley,  and 
separating  Akra  and  Zion  from  Bezetha,  Moriah, 
and  Ophel,  as  a  stream  once  doubtless  did,  could, 
with  peculiar  propriety,  be  said  to  run  tliroiujh  the 
midst  of  the  land  on  which  the  (Holy)  City  was 
built.  And  that  this  is  the  correct  meaning  of 
the  phrase  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  force  of 
circumstances,  but  is  positively  so  declared  in  the 
Septuagint,  where,  moreover,  it  is  called  a  "river," 
which,  at  least,  implies  a  much  larger  stream  than 
the  Kidron,  and  comports  well  with  the  marginal 
reading,  where  it  is  said  to  "overflow  through  the 
midst  of  the  land."  Previous  to  the  interference 
of  man,  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  copious  stream 
that  gushed  forth  in  the  upper  portion  of  that 
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shallow,  basin-like  concavity  north  of  Damascus 
Gate,  which  is  unquestionably  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  Gihon  valley,  and  pursuing  its  meandering 
course  through  this  valley,  entered  the  Tyroiioeon 
at  its  great  southern  curve,  down  which  it  flowed 
into  the  valley  of  the  Kidron'  {Barclays  'City  of 
the  Great  King').  5.  he  strengthened  himself. 
He  made  a  careful  insijection  of  the  city  defences 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  breaches  in  the  wall 
here  (cf.  2  Ki.  xiv.  13),  renewing  the  masonry 
there,  raising  projecting  machines  to  tlie  towers, 
and  esjiecially  lortifying  the  lower  portion  of  Zion, 
i.  e.,  Millo,  '  (in)  the  original  city  of  David. ' 
"In"  is  a  su])])lement  of  our  translators,  and  the 
text  reads  better  without  it,  for  it  was  not  the 
whole  city  that  was  repaired,  but  only  the  lower 
portion  of  Zion,  or  the  original  "city  of  David." 
6.  he  .  .  .  gathered  them  together  ...  in  the 
street  of  the  gate  of  the  city  [Ti-n  nrt:''  ainn]— ;.  e., 
the  forum  (improperly  rendered  "street"  here, 
and  in  Gen.  xix.  2;  Judg.  xix.  15;  Esth.  vi.  9,  11), 
or  the  large  open  space  at  the  gate  of  Eastern 
cities ;  and  having  eciuipped  his  soldiers  witb  a 
full  suit  of  military  acooutremeots,  he  addressed 
them  in  an  animating  strain,  dwelling  on  the 
motives  they  had  to  inspire  courage  and  confidence 
of  success,— especially  on  their  consciousness  of  the 
favour  and  helping  power  of  God. 
9-20.  (See  on  2  Ki.  xviii.  17-35;  also  xix.  8-34.) 
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against  him,  saying,  As  the  gods  of  the  nations  of  other  lands  have  not 
delivered  their  people  out  of  mine  hand,  so  shall  not  the  God  of  Hezelciah 

18  deliver  his  people  out  of  mine  hand.  Then  'Hhey  cried  with  a  loud  voice 
in  the  Jews'  speech  unto  the  people  of  Jerusalem  that  icere  on  the  wall, 
to  affright  them,  and  to  trouble  them,  that  they  might  take  the  city. 

19  And  "they  spake  against  the  God  of  Jerusalem,  as  against  the  gods  of  the 
people  of  the  earth,  ichich  were  ^the  work  of  the  hands  of  man. 

20  And  for  this  cause  Hezekiah  the  king,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  the  son 

21  of  Amoz,  prayed  and  cried  to  heaven.  And  the  Lord  sent  an  angel, 
which  cut  off  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  the  leaders  and  captains 
in  the  camp  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  So  he  returned  with  shame  of  face 
to  his  own  land.     And  when  he  was  come  into  the  house  of  his  god,  they 

22  that  came  forth  of  his  own  bowels  ^slew  hira  there  with  the  sword.  Thus 
the  Lord  ^ saved  Hezekiah  and  the  inha,bitants  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
hand  of  SeTinacherib  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  other, 

23  and  guided  them  on  every  side.  And  many  brought  gifts  unto  the  Lord 
to  Jerusalem,  and  ^°  presents  to  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah;  so  that  he  was 
'magnified  in  the  sight  of  all  nations  from  thenceforth. 

24  In  Hhose  days  Hezekiah  was   sick  to  the  death,  and  prayed  unto 

25  the  Lord:  and  he  spalce  unto  him,  and  he  ^^gave  him  a  sign.  But 
Hezekiah  'rendered  not  again  according  to  the  benefit  done  mwU)  him; 
for  his  "heart  was  lifted  up:  tlierefore  ^there  was  wrath  upon  him,  and 

26  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  Notwithstanding  '"Hezekiah  humbled  him- 
self for  ^^the  pride  of  his  heart,  both  he  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
so  that  the  wrath  ©f  the  Lord  came  not  upon  them  in  ^the  days  of 
Hezekiah. 

27  And  Hezekiah  had  exceeding  much  ■riches  and  honour :  and  he  made 
himself  treasuries  for  silver,  and  for  gold,  and  for  precious  stones,  and  for 

28  spices,  and  for  shields,  and  for  all  manner  of  ^^pleasant  jewels;  store- 
houses also  for  the  increase  of  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil;  and  stalls  for  all 

29  manner  of  beasts,  and  cotes  for  flocks.  Moreover  he  provided  him  cities, 
and  possessions  of  flocks  and  herds  in  abundance.;  for  ^God  had  given 
him  substance  very  much. 
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13.  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice  .  .  .  unto  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  ...  on  the  wall.  It  appears 
that  the  wall  ou  the  west  side  of  the  city  reached 
as  far  to  the  side  of  the  uppermost  pool  of  Gihon 
at  that  time  as  it  does  now,  if  not  farther ;  and  the 
wall  was  Eo  close  to  that  pool,  that  those  sent  to 
negotiate  with  the  Assyrian  general  answered  him 
in  their  own  tongue  (see  on  2  Ki.  xviii.  27). 

21-23.— An  Angel  destroys  the  Assyrians. 

21.  an  angel  .  .  .  cut  off  all  the  mighty  men— 
(see  on  2  Ki.  xix.  .35-37. ) 

24-26.— Hezekiah's  Sicijness  and  Recovery. 

24.  In  those  days  Hezekiah  was  sick  to  the 
death,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord— (see  on  2  Ki. 
XX.  1-11.)  and  he  spake  unto  him,  and  he  gave 
him  a  sign.  [iS-npxn.  This  verb  never  signifies 
to  speak  with  any  one;  it  means  to  say,  and  is 
always  followed  by  the  thing  said.  (Sesenius 
translates  the  words  here,  'aud  He  promised 
liim'  (viz.,  what  Hezekiah  had  prayed  for),  or 
suggests  that  there  is  a  hiatus  between  i'?  and 
nDK\]  25.  But  Hezekiah  rendered  not  again 
according  to  the  benefit  done  unto  him.  The 
conduct  of  Hezekiah  iti  showing  his  armoury  and 
treasure-house  to  the  Babylonish  ambassadors 
might  seem  a  trivial  ofi'ence.  if  offence  at  all,  and 
not  rather  an  act  of  common  civility  to  strangers 
who  had  come  from  a  distant  country,  or  of 
respect  to  the  sovereign  who  sent  them.  But  in 
judging  of  actions  the  Divine  eye  is  -especially 
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fixed  on  the  intention  {v.  31).  In  this  respect 
Hezekiah  failed.  Either  he  valued  himself  too 
much  on  account  of  the  signal  tokens  of  Divine 
favour  he  had  received,  as  if  they  had  been 
merited  by  his  righteous  conduct;  or  trusted  in 
his  riches,  as  if  they  could  have  proved  the  means 
of  his  defence;  or  perhaps  he  offended  in  both 
these  respects.  Whatever  might  be  the  particular 
ground  of  displeasure,  God  declared  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  that  he  should  be  carried  away 
captive,  &c.  (Isa.  xxix.  7,  8.)  there  was  wrath 
upon  hira.  26.  wrath  .  .  .  came  not  upon 
them  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  For  even  the 
sincere  repentance  of  the  servants  of  God,  after 
great  transgressions,  has  not  prevented,  although 
it  has  sometimes  delayed,  the  judicial  visitation 
(cf.  1  Sam.  iii.  14  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  10-14)  (see  Jamiesun's 
'Sacred  History,'  ii.,  118). 

27-33. — His  IRiches  and  Works. 

27.  Hezekiah  had  exceeding  much  riches  and 
honour— (cf.  2Ki.  xx.  13;  Isa.  xxxix.  2.)  A  great 
portion  of  his  personal  wealth,  like  that  of  David 
and  Uzziah,  consisted  in  immense  possessions  of 
agricultural  and  pastoral  produce.  Besides,  he 
had  accumulated  large  treasures  in  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  things,  which  he  had  taken  as  spoils 
from  the  Philistines,  and  which  he  had  received 
as  presents  from  neighbouring  states,  amongst 
which  he  was  held  in  great  honour  as  a  king  under 
the  special  protection  of  heaven.  Much  of  his 
great  wealth  heexpended  in  imijroving  his  capital. 
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This  ^same  Hezekiah  also  stopped  the  upper  water  course  of  Gihon, 
and  brought  it  straiglit  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David.  And 
Hezekiah  prospered  in  all  his  works.  Howbeit  in  the  business  of  the 
^■^ ambassadors  of  the  princes  of  Babylon,  who  sent  "unto  him  to  enquire 
of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  laud,  God  left  him,  to  ^try  him,  that 
he  might  know  all  that  was  in  his  heart. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and  his  ^^ goodness,  behold,  they 
are  written  in  '^the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  and  in 
the  ''book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  And  Hezekiah  slept  with 
his  fathers,  and  they  buried  him  in  the  ^''chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 
sons  of  David :  and  all  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  did  him 
*  honour  at  his  death.     And  Manasseh  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

MANASSEH  "'icas  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign;  and  Le 
reigned  fifty  and  five  years  in  Jerusalem :  but  did  that  ichich  teas  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  like  unto  the  ^abominations  of  the  heathen, 
whom  the  Lord  had  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel.  For  ^  he 
built  again  the  high  places  which  Hezekiah  his  father  had  '^broken  down, 
and  he  reared  up  altars  for  Baalim,  and  ''made  groves,  and  worshipped 
^all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  them.  Also  he  built  altars  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  whereof  the  Lord  had  said,  •'^In  Jerusalem  shall  my  name 
be  for  ever.  And  he  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  ^in  the  two 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  ''  he  caused  his  children  to  pass 
through  the  fire  in  tlie  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom;  ^also  he  observed 
times,  and  used  enchantments,  and  used  witchcraft,  and  dealt  •^with  a 
familiar  spirit,  and  Avith  wizards:  he  wrought  much  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger.  And  *he  set  a  carved  image,  the 
idol  which  he  had  made,  in  the  house  of  God,  of  which  God  had  said  to 
David  and  to  Solomon  his  son,  In  'this  house,  and  in  Jerusalem,  which 
I  have  chosen  before  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  will  I  put  my  name  for  ever: 
neither  '"'will  I  any  more  remove  the  foot  of  Israel  from  out  of  the  land 
which  I  have  appointed  for  your  fathers ;  so  that  they  will  take  heed  to 
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erecting  forts,  and  promoting  the  internal  benefit 
of  his  kingdom. 

30.  stopped  the  ,  .  .  water  course  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  ...  to  the  west  side  of  the  city,  &c.— 
(cf.  2  Ki.  XX.  20.)  Particular  notice  is  here  taken 
of  the  aqueduct,  as  amongst  the  greatest  of  Heze- 
kiah's  works.  'In  exploring  the  subterranean 
channel  conveying  the  water  from  Virgin's  Fount 
to  Siloam,  I  discovered  a  similar  channel  entering 
from  the  north,  a  few  yards  from  its  commence- 
ment; and  on  tracing  it  up  near  the  Mugrabin 
Gate,  where  it  became  so  choked  with  rubbish 
that  it  could  be  traversed  no  farther,  I  there  found 
it  turned  to  the  west,  in  the  direction  of  the  south 
end  of  the  cleft,  or  saddle,  of  Zion  ;  and  if  this 
channel  was  not  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  waters  of  Hezekiah's  aqueduct,  I 
am  unable  to  suggest  any  purpose  to  which  it 
could  have  been  applied.  Perhaps  the  reason  why 
it  was  not  brought  down  on  the  Zion  side  was 
that  Zion  was  already  well  watered  in  its  lower 
portion  by  the  Great  Pool,  "the  lower  pool  of 
Gihon."  And  accordingly  JFz'ffiajns,  "Holy  City," 
renders  this  passage,  "He  stopped  the  upper  out- 
flow of  the  waters  of  Gihon,  and  led  them  down 
westward  to  the  city " '  (Bardaifs  '  City  of  the 
Great  King  : '  cf.  Bobinson's  'Biblical  Pesearches,' 
i.,  p.  484;  'Tent  and  Khan,'  p.  271;  Porter's 
'Handbook,'  p.  135;  Hardy's  'Notices  of  tlie 
Holy  Land,'  p.  141).  The  construction  of  this 
aqueduct  required  not  only  masonic  but  engineer- 
ing skill ;  for  the  passage  was  bored  through  a 
continuous  mass  of  rock.  Hezekiah's  pool  or 
reservoir,  made  to  receive  the  water  within  the 
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north-west  part  of  the  city,  still  remains.  It  is  an 
oblong  quadrangular  tank,  240  feet  in  length,  from 
144  to  150  feet  in  breadth,  but,  from  recent  ex- 
cavations, appears  to  have  extended  somewhat 
farther  towards  the  north.  _ Tischendorf  {'Travels 
in  the  East ')  calls  it  a  Turkish  bath.  But  it  bears 
all  the  marks  of  a  great  antiquity.  31.  in  the 
business  of  the  ambassadors,  &c.  They  brought 
a  present  {v.  23)  (see  on  2  Ki.  xx.  12,  13),  and  a 
letter  of  congratulation  on  his  recovery,  in  \yhich 
particular  enquiries  were  made  about  tlie  miracle 
of  the  gun's  retrocession — a  natural  phenomenon 
that  could  not  fail  to  excite  great  interest  and 
curiosity  at  Babylon,  where  astronomy  was  so 
much  studied.  At  the  same  time  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  proposed  a  defensive  league 
against  the  Assyrians.  God  left  him,  to  try  him, 
&c.  Hezekiah's  offence  was  not  so  much  in  the 
display  of  his  military  stores  and  treasures,  as  in 
not  giving  to  God  the  glory  both  of  the  miracle 
and  of  his  recovery,  and  thus  leading  those  heathen 
ambassadors  to  know  Him. 

33.  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah  .  .  . 
they  are  written  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet .  .  .  and  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel.  "  And  "  being  a  supplement  of 
our  translators,  it  seems  from  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  that  the  chronicler  intended  only  to 
refer  to  the  narrative  in  2  Kings,  in  which  Isaiah's 
Ijrophecy  of  deliverance  is  embodied. 

CHAP.  XXXUI.  1-10.  —  Manasseh's  wicked 
Reign. 

1.  Manasseh  ...  2.  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord— (see  on  2  Ki,  xxi.  1-16. ) 
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do  all  that  I  have  commanded  them,  according  to  the  whole  law  and  the 
statutes  and  tlie  ordinances  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

So  Manasseh  made  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  err, 
and  to  do  worse  than  the  heathen,  whom  the  Lord  had  destroyed  before 
the  children  of  Israel.  And  the  '^Lord  spake  to  Manasseh,  and  to  his 
people;  but  they  would  not  hearken.  Wherefore  "the  Lord  brought 
upon  them  the  captains  of  the  host  ^  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  took 
Manasseh  among  the  thorns,  and  ^' bound  him  with  ^fetters,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon.  And  when  ^  he  was  in  affliction,  he  besought  the  Lord 
his  God,  and  'humbled  himself  greatly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and 
prayed  unto  him:  and  he  was  entreated  *of  him,  and  heard  his  supplica- 
tion, and  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem  into  his  kingdom.  Then 
Manasseh  '  knew  that  the  Lord  he  icas  God. 

Now  after  this  he  built  a  wall  without  tlie  city  of  David,  on  the  west 
side  "of  Gihon,  in  the  valley,  even  to  the  entering  in  at  tlie  fish  gate,  and 
compassed  ^ about  ^Ophel,  and  raised  it  up  a  very  great  height,  and  put 
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11-19.— He  is  carried  unto  Babylon,  where 
he  humbles  himself  before  god,  and  is  re- 
STORED TO  HIS  Kingdom. 

11.  the  captains  of  the  host  of  the  king  of 
Assyria.  This  king  was  Esarb  addon  (Rawlinson's 
'Ancient  Monarchies,' ii.,  p.  466;  'Nineveh  and 
Babylon,'  p.  621),  who,  after  having  devoted  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  to  the  consolidation  of  his 
government  at  home,  turned  his  attention  to  repair 
the  loss  of  the  tributary  provinces  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  which,  on  the  disaster  and  deatli  of 
tSeunacherib,  had  taken  the  opjiortunity  of  shaking 
off  tlie  Assyrian  yoke.  Having  overrun  Palestine 
and  removed  the  remnant  that  were  left  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  he  despatched  his  generals, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  Tartan  (Isa.  xx.  1),  with  a 
l^ortiou  of  his  army,  for  the  reduction  of  Judah 
also.  In  a  successful  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  they 
took  multitudes  of  captives,  and  got  a  great  prize, 
including  the  king  himself  among  the  prisoners. 
took  Manasseh  among  the  thorns.  This  may  mean, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  that  he  had  hid  himself 
among  a  thicket  of  briars  and  brambles  ;  and  we 
know  that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  took  refuge 
from  their  enemies  in  thickets  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6). 
But  instead  of  "  among  the  thorns "  [Q'~ina], 
some  versions  read  [n^nn],  '  among  the  living ; ' 
and  so  the  passage  would  be,  'took  him  alive.' 
bound  him  with  fetters,  and  carried  him  to 
Babylon.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  fetters, 
denotes  properly  tvi'o  chains  of  brass.  The  humi- 
liating state  in  which  Manasseh  appeared  before 
the  Assyrian  monarch  may  be  judged  of  by  a 
picture  on  a  tablet  in  the  Khorsabad  palace, 
representing  prisoners  led  bound  into  the  king's 
presence.  '  The  captives  rem-esented  appear  to  be 
inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Behind  the  prisoners 
stand  four  persons  with  inscriptions  on  the  lower 
jjart  of  their  tunics.  The  first  two  are  bearded, 
and  seem  to  be  accusers;  the  remaining  two  are 
nearly  defaced  ;  but  behind  the  last  appears  the 
eunuch,  vidiose  office  it  seems  to  be  to  usher  into 
the  presence  of  the  king  those  who  are  permitted 
to  appear  before  him.  He  is  followed  by  another 
person  of  the  same  race  as  those  under  punish- 
ment. His  hands  are  manacled,  and  on  his  ankles 
are  strong  rings  fastened  together  by  a  heavy  bar' 
('Nineveh  and  its  Palaces').  No  name  is  given, 
and  therefore  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  the 
figure  represents  Manasseh;  but  the  people  appear 
to  be  Hebrews ;  and  this  pictorial  scene  will  enable 
us  to  imagine  the  manner  in  which  the  royal  cap- 
tive from  Judah  was  received  into  the  court  of 
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Babj'lon.  Esarhaddon  had  established  his  resi- 
dence there ;  for  though,  from  the  many  revolts 
that  followed  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded 
at  first  only  to  the  throne  of  Assyria,  yet  having 
sometime  previous  to  his  conquest  of  Judah  re- 
covered possession  of  Babylon,  this  enterprising 
king  had  united  under  his  sway  the  two  empires 
of  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  and  transferred  the  seat 
of  his  government  to  Babylon.  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  show  that  Esarhaddon  built  a  palace 
in  Babylon,  and  resided  much  in  that  capital 
{Ilavernick's  'Introduction,'  ii.,  1;  HaivUnson's 
'Herodotus,'  i.,  482;  Winer,  ' Reahyorterbuch,' 
'Manasse ').  12.  when  he  was  in  affliction,  he  be- 
sought the  Lord  his  God.  In  the  solitude  of  exile 
or  imprisonment,  Manasseh  had  leisure  for  reflec- 
tion. The  calamities  forced  upon  him  a  review  of 
his  past  life,  under  a  conviction  that  the  miseries 
of  his  dethronement  and  captive  condition  were 
owing  to  his  awful  and  unprecedented  apostasy 
(v.  7)  from  the  God  of  his  fathers.  He  humbled 
himself,  repented,  and  prayed  for  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  repentance.  Plis 
prayer  was  heard  ;  for  his  conqueror  not  only 
released  him,  but,  after  two  years'  exile,  restored 
him  with  honour  and  the  full  exercise  of  royal  power, 
to  a  tributary  and  dejiendent  kingdom.  Some 
P9litical  motive,  doubtless,  prompted  the  Assyrian 
king  to  restore  Manasseh,  and  that  was  most  prob- 
ably to  have  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween Egypt  and  his  Assyrian  dominions.  But  God 
overruled  this  measure  for  higher  puri^oses.  Ma- 
nasseh now  showed  himself,  by  the  influence  of 
sanctified  affliction,  a  new  and  better  man  :  for  he 
made  a  complete  reversal  of  his  former  policy,  by 
not  only  destroying  all  the  idolatrous  statues  and 
altars  he  had  formerly  erected  in  Jerusalem,  but 
displaying  the  most  ardent  zeal  in  restoring  and 
encouraging  the  worship  of  God. 

14.  he  built  a  wall  without  the  city  ...  on  the 
west  side  of  Gihon  .  .  .  even  to  the  entering  in  at 
the  fish  gate.  'The  well-ascertained  position  of 
the  fish  gate  shows  that  the  valley  of  Gihon  could 
be  no  other  than  that  leading  north-west  of 
Damascus  Gate,  and  gently  descending  southward, 
uniting  with  the  Tyropoeon  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  mount  Zion,  where  the  latter  turns  at  I'ight 
angles  and  runs  towards  Siloam.  The  wall  thus 
built  by  Manasseh,  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  valley 
of  Gihon,  would  extend  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  wall  of  Zion  in  a  northerly 
direction,  until  it  crossed  over  the  valley  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  outer  wall  at  the  trench  of 
Antonia,  precisely  in  the  quarter  where  the  temijls 
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15  captains  of  war  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  And  he  took  away  the 
strange  gods,  and  the  idol  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  altars 
that  he  had  built  in  the  mount  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  Jeru- 

16  salem,  and  cast  them  out  of  the  city.  And  he  repaired  the  altar  of  the 
Lord,  and  sacrificed  thereon  peace  offerings  and  thank  ^offerings,  and 

17  commanded  Judah  to  serve  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  Nevertheless  ^the 
people  did  sacrifice  still  in  the  high  places,  yet  unto  the  Lord  their 
God  only. 

IS  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Manasseh,  and  his  prayer  unto  his  God,  and 
the  words  of  the  seers  that  spake  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of 

19  Israel,  behold,  they  are  icritten  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  His 
prayer  also,  and  hoio  God  was  entreated  of  him,  and  all  his  sins,  and  his 
trespass,  and  the  places  wherein  he  built  high  places,  and  set  up  groves 
and  graven   images,  before  he  was  humbled:  behold,  they  are  written 

20  among  the  sayings  of  ^the  seers.  So  Manasseh  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  they  buried  him  in  his  own  house :  and  Amon  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

21  Amon  icas  two  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 

22  reigned  two  years  in  Jerusalem,  Bub  he  did  that  ichich  icas  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  as  did  Manasseh  his  father:  for  Amon  sacrificed  unto 
all  the  carved  images  which  Manasseh  his  father  had  made,  and  served 

23  them;  and  humbled  not  himself  before  the  Lord,  as  Manasseh  his  father 

24  had  humbled  himself;  but  Amou  ^trespassed  more  and  more.     And  ^his 

25  servants  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him  in  his  own  house.  But 
the  people  of  the  land  slew  all  them  that  had  conspired  against  king 
Amou:  and  the  people  of  the  land  made  Josiah  his  son  king  in  his 
stead. 

34:     JOSIAH  '^was  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign;  and  he  reigned 

2  in  Jerusalem  one  and  thirty  years.  And  he  did  that  ichich  teas  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  ways  of  David  his  father,  and 

3  declined  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  For  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  while  he  was  yet  ^young,  he  began  to  ''seek  after  the  God  of 
David  his  father :  and  in  the  twelfth  year  he  began  ''  to  purge  Judah  and 

3-7.— He  destroys  Idolatry. 

3.  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  This  was 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  as  the  kings  of 
Judah  were  considered  minors  till  they  had  com- 
pleted their  thirteenth  year,  it  was  three  years 
after  he  had  attained  majority.  He  had  very 
early  manifested  the  piety  and  excellent  disposi- 
tions of  his  character.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  but  tlie  twentieth  of  his  age,  he  began  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  purgation  of  his  king- 
dom from  all  the  raonumeuta  of  idolatry  which, 
in  his  father's  short  reign,  had  been  erected. 
[All    the   diilerent   forms    of    idol-worship    are 
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would  be  most  easily  assailed'  (Barclay).  The 
necessity  for  Manasseh's  raising  this  fortification 
was  this: — Psammeticus.  having  established  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  seven  years  after 
Manasseh's  restoration,  proceeded  to  extend  his 
conquests,  and  having  laid  siege  to  Ashdod,  which 
lasted  twenty-nine  years,  war  ensued  between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Manasseh,  as  vassal  and  lieutenant  of  the 
Assyrian  sovereign,  was  obliged  to  increase  the 
fortifications  of  Jenisalem.  17.  the  people  did 
sacrifice  still  in  the  high  places,  yet  unto  the 
Lord  their  God  only.  Here  it  appears  that  the 
worship  on  high  places,  though  it  originated  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  practice  of  heathenism, 
and  too  often  led  to  it,  did  not  necessarily  imply 
idolatry,  but  was  meant  to  celebrate  the  local 
adoration  of  the  true  God — a  violation  of  God's 
will,  after  a  central  sanctuary  had  been  estab- 
lished. 

20-25. — He  dies,  and  Amon  succeeds  him. 

20.  Manasseh  slept  with  his  fathers  .  .  . 
21.  Amon  .  .  .  began  to  reign— (see  on  2  KL  xxi. 
17-26.) 

CHAP.  XXXIV.  1,  2.— Josiah's  good  Reicn. 

1.  Josiah  was  eight  years  old— (see  on  2  Ki. 
xxii.  1,  2.)  The  testimony  borne  to  the  unde- 
viating  stedfastness  of  his  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion,  places  his  character  and  reign  in 
honourable  contrast  with  those  of  many  of  his 
royal  x^redecessors. 
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grouped  together  in  this  passage ;  for  with  c\- r.sn, 
the  Baalim,  and  D'32jn,  images  of  the  sun,  wliich 
stood  upon  their  altars,  are  associated  D'Tv.''^'!., 
statues  of  Astarte,  D^S'Dgn,  the  hewn  or  carved 
stones,  and  ni2pan,  molten  images.]  At  a  later 
period,  his  increasing  zeal  for  securing  the  purity 
of  Divine  worship  led  him  to  superintend  the 
work  of  demolition  in  various  parts  of  his  do- 
minions. The  course  of  the  narrative  in  this 
passage  is  somewhat  different  from  that  followed 
in  the  Book  of  Kings;  for  the  historian,  having 
made  allusion  to  the  early  manifestation  of  Jo 
siali's  zeal,  goes  on  with  a  fidl  detail  of  all  the 
measures  this  good  king  adopted  for  the  extirp.-i- 
tion  of  idolatry  ;  v.-hereas  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Kings  sets  out  with  the  cleansing  of  the  temple. 
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Jerusalem  '  from  the  high  places,  and  the  groves,  and  the  carved  images, 

4  and  the  molten  images.  And  -^they  brake  down  the  altars  of  Baalim  in 
his  presence;  and  the  ^images  that  ivere  on  high  above  them  he  cut  down ; 
and  tlie  groves,  and  the  carved  images,  and  the  molten  images,  he  brake 
in  pieces,  and  made  dust  of  them,  ^and  strowed  it  upon  the  ^graves  of 

5  them  that  had  sacrificed  unto  them.     And  he  ''burnt  the  bones  of  the 

6  priests  upon  their  altars,  and  cleansed  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  And  so 
did  he  in  the  cities  of  Manasseh,  and  Ephraim,  and  Simeon,  even  unto 

7  Naphtali,  with  their  ^mattocks  round  about.  And  when  he  had  broken 
down  the  altars  and  the  groves,  and  had  ^beaten  the  graven  images  *into 
powder,  and  cut  down  all  the  idols  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem. 

8  Now  ^  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  had  purged  the 
land,  and  the  house,  he  sent  Shaphan  the  son  of  Azaliah,  and  Maaseiah 
the  governor  of  the  city,  and  Joah  the  son  of  Joahaz  the  recorder,  .to 

9  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord  his  God.  And  when  they  came  to  Hilkiah 
the  high  priest,  they  delivered  ^  the  money  that  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  God,  which  the  Levites  that  kept  the  doors  had  gathered  of  the 
hand  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  and  of  all  the  remnant  of  Israel,  and  of 

10  all  Judah  and  Benjamin;  and  they  returned  to  Jerusalem.  And  they 
put  it  in  the  hand  of  the  workmen  that  had  the  oversight  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  they  gave  it  to  the  workmen  that  wrought  in  the  house 

11  of  the  Lord,  to  repair  and  amend  the  house:  even  to  the  artificers  and 
builders  gave  they  it,  to  buy  hewn  stone,  and  timber  for  couplings,  and 

12  ^to  floor  the  houses  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  destroyed.  And  the 
men  did  the  work  '  faithfully :  and  the  overseers  of  them  icere  Jahath  and 
Obadiah,  the  Levites,  of  the  sons  of  Merari;  and  Zechariah  and  Meshul- 
1am,  of  the  sons  of  the  Kohathit'es,  to  set  it  forward;  and  other  o/the 

13  Levites,  all  that  could  skill  of  instruments  of  music.  Also  they  icere  over 
the  bearers  of  burdens,  and  were  overseers  of  all  that  wrought  the  work 
in  any  manner  of  service:  ™and  of  the  Levites  there  were  scribes,  and 
officers,  and  porters. 

14  And  when  they  brought  out  the  money  that  was  brought  into  the  house 
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immediately  previous  to  the  celebration  of  the 
passover,  and  embraces  that  occasion  to  give  a 
general  description  of  Josiah's  policy  for  freeing 
the  land  from  idolatrous  pollution.  The  exact 
chronological  order  is  not  followed  either  in  Kings 
or  Chronicles.  But  it  is  clearly  recorded  in  both 
that  the  abolition  of  idolatry  began  in  the  twelfth 
and  was  completed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Josiah's  reign.  Notwitlistanding  Josiah's  un- 
doubted sincerity  and  zeal,  and  the  people's  ap- 
parent compliance  with  the  king's  orders,  he  could 
not  extinguish  a  stroDgly-rooted  attachment  to 
idolatries  introduced  in  the  early  i)art  of  Manas- 
seh'3_  reign.  This  latent  predilection  appears 
unmistakably  developed  in  the  subsequent  reigns, 
and  the  Divine  decree  for  the  removal  of  Judah, 
as  well  as  Israel,  into  captivity,  was  irrevocably 
passed.  4.  the  graves  of  them  that  had  sacri- 
ficed unto  them.  He  treated  the  graves  them- 
selves as  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  those  who  were 
lying  in  them  (Bertlip.au).  5.  he  burnt  the  bones 
of  the  priests  upon  their  altars— a  greater  brand 
of  infamy  could  not  have  been  put  on  idolatrous 
priests  than  the  disintei-ment  of  .tlieir  bones  ;  and 
a  greater  defilement  could  not  have  been  done  to 
the  altars  of  idolatry  than  the  burning  u])on  them 
the  bones  of  those  who  had  there  ofiBiciated  in  their 
lifetime.  6.  with  their  mattocks— or,  '  in  their 
deserts,'  so  that  the  verse  will  stand  thus  :  'And 
so  did  (viz.,  break  the  altars,  and  burn  the  bones 
of  priests)  he  in  the  cities  of  Manasseh,  and 
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Ephraim,  and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naphtali,  in 
their  deserted  heights  around.'  The  reader  is  apt 
to  be  surprised  on  finding  that  Josiah,  whose 
hereditary  possessions  were  confined  to  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  exercised  as  much  authority  amonw 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Simeon,  and 
others,  as  far  as  Naphtali,  as  he  did  within  his 
own  dominions  ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  by 
Shalmanezer,  the  remnant  that  continued  on  the 
mountains  of  Israel  maintained  a  close  inter- 
course with  Judah,  and  looked  to  the  sovereigns 
of  that  kingdom  as  their  natural  protectors. 
Those  kings  acquired  great  influence  over  them, 
which  Josiah  exercised  in  removing  every  vestige 
of  idolatry  from  the  land.  He  could  not  have 
done  this  without  the  acquiescence  of  the  people 
in  the  propriety  of  his  proceeding,  conscious  that 
it  was  conformable  to  their  ancient  laws  and 
institutions.  The  Assyrian  kings,  who  were  now 
masters  of  the  country,  might  have  been  dis- 
pleased at  the  liberties  Josiah  took  beyond  his 
own  territories.  But  either  they  were  not  in- 
formed of  his  doings,  or  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  his  religious  proceedings,  relat- 
ing, as  they  would  think,  to  the  god  of  the  land, 
especially  as  he  did  not  attempt  to  seize  upon  any 
Xjlace,  or  to  disturb  the  allegiance  of  the  people. 

8-18.— He  repairs  the  Temple. 

8.  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  ...  he 
sent  Shaphan— (see  on  2  Ki,  xxii.  3-9.) 
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of  the  Lord,  Hilkiah  the  priest  "found  a  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 

15  given  ^by  Moses.  And  Hilkiah  answered  and  said  to  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,     And  Hilkiah 

16  delivered  the  book  to  Shaphan.  And  Shaphan  carried  the  book  to  the 
king,  and  brought  the  king  word  back  again,  saying.  All  that  was  com- 

17  mitted  ^to  thy  servants,  they  do  it.  And  they  have  ^gathered  together 
the  money  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  have  delivered 
it  into  the  hand  of  the  overseers,  and  to  the  hand  of  the  workmen. 

18  Then  Shaphan  the  scribe  told  the  king,  saying,  Hilkiah  the  priest  hath 

19  given  roe  a  book.  And  Shaphan  read  ^it  before  the  king.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  king  had  heard  the  "words  of  the  law,  that  he  ^rent 

20  his  clothes.  And  the  king  commanded  Hilkiah,  and  Ahikam  the  son  of 
Shaphan,  and  ^^Abdon  the  son  of  Micah,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and 

21  Asaiah  a  servant  of  the  king's,  saying.  Go,  enquire  of  the  Lord  for  me,  and 
for  them  that  are  ''left  in  Israel  and  in  Judah,  concerning  the  words  of 
the  book  that  is  found :    for  great  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  that  is 

Eoured  out  upon  us,  because  our  fathers  have  not  kept  the  word  of  the 
lORD,  to  do  after  all  that  is  written  in  this  book. 

22  And  Hilkiah,  and  they  that  the  king  had  appointed,  went  to  Huldah 
the  '"prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shallum  the  son  of  Tikvath,  *the  son  of 
^^Hasrah,  keeper  of  the  ^-wardrobe;  (now  she  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ^^in 

23  the  college;)  and  they  spake  to  her  to  that  effect.  And  she  answered 
them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Tell  ye  the  man  that  sent  you 

24  to  me.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  4  will  bring  evil  upon  this  place, 
and  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  even  all  the  curses  that  are  written 

25  in  the  book  which  they  have  read  before  the  king  of  Judah;  because 
they  have  forsaken  me,  and  have  burned  incense  unto  other  gods,  that 
they  might  provoke  me  to  anger  with  all  the  works  of  their  hands; 
therefore  my  wrath  shall  be  poured  out  upon  this  place,  and  shall  not  be 

26  quenched.  And  as  for  the  king  of  Judah,  who  sent  you  to  enquire  of 
the  Lord,  so  shall  ye  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 

27  concerning  the  words  which  thou  hast  heard;  Because  thine  heart  was 
^tender,  and  tliou  didst  humble  thyself  before  God,  when  thou  heardest 
his  words  against  this  place,  and  against  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and 
humbledst  thyself  before  me,  and  didst  rend  thy  clothes,  and  weep  before 

28  me;  I  have  even  ^heard  thee  also,  saith  the  Lord.  Behold,  I  will  gather 
thee  to  thy  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  be  gathered  to  thy  grave  in  peace, 
neither  shall  thine  eyes  see  all  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  this  place, 
and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  same.  So  they  brought  the  king  word 
again. 

29  Then  ^the  king  sent  and  gathered  together  all  the  elders  of  Judah  and 

30  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
the  men  of  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  priests,  and 
the  Levites,  and  all  the  people,  ^* great  and  small;  and  he  read  in  their 
ears  all  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  covenant  that  was  found  in  the  house 

31  of  the  Lord.  And  the  king  stood  in  ^his  place,  and  made  a  covenant 
before  the  Lord,  to  walk  after  the  Lord,  and  to  keep  his  commandments, 
and  his  testimonies,  and  his  statutes,  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his 
soul,  to  perform  the  words  of  the  covenant  which  are  written  in  this  book. 

32  And  he  caused  all  that  were  '^present  in  Jerusalem  and  Benjamin  to  stand 
to  it.  And  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  did  according  to  the  covenant  of 
God,  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
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14.  Hilkiali  tlie  priest  found  a  book  of  the  law 
of  the  Lord  given  by  Moses  [nti'D-nia]— by  the 
liand  of  Moses,  which  7^e?i?iL'o<n' Dissertations,' 
ii.,  p.  300)  iuterprets,  'in  the  haudwritiug  of 
Moses'— j.  e.,  the  original  autograph. 
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19-33.— And,  causing  the  Law  to  be  read, 
renews  the  covenant  between  god  and  the 
People, 

19.  when  the  king  had  heard  the  words  of 
the  law,  &c.— (see  on  2  Ki.  xxii.  11-20;  xxiii.  1-3.) 


Josiah  keeps 
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a  solemn  passover. 


33  And  Josiah  took  away  all  the  ^abominations  out  of  all  the  countries 
that  pertained  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  made  all  that  were  present  in 
Israel  to  serve,  even  to  serve  the  Lord  their  God.  ^Ancl  all  his  days  they 
departed  not  ^"^from  following  the  Lord,  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

35     MOREOVER  "Josiah  kept  a  passover  unto  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem:  and 

2  they  killed  the  passover  on  the  ^fourteenth  dai/  of  the  first  month.  And 
he  set  the  priests  in  their  '^charges,  and  ''encouraged  them  to  the  service 

3  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  the  Levites  *that  taught  all  Israel, 
which  were  holy  unto  the  Lord,  Put  -^the  holy  ark  ^in  the  house  which 
Solomon  the  son  of  David  king  of  Israel  did  build;  '^ii  shall  not  be  a 
burden  upon  you?'  shoulders:  serve  now  the  Lord  your  God,  and  his 

4  people  Israel,  and  prepare  ^yourselves  by  the  *  houses  of  your  fathers,  after 
your  courses,  according  to  the  •'writing  of  David  king  of  Israel,  and 

5  according  to  the  ''^writing  of  Solomon  his  son.  And  'stand  in  the  holy 
place,  according  to  the  divisions  of  ^the  families  of  the  fathers  of  5'our 
brethren  ^  the  people,  and  after  the  division  of  the  families  of  the  Levites. 

6  So  kill  the  passover,  and  '"sanctify  yourselves,  and  prepare  your  brethren, 
that  they  may  do  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

7  And  Josiah  ^gave  to  the  people,  of  the  flock,  lambs  and  kids,  all  for  the 
passover  offerings,  for  all  that  were  present,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  three  thousand  bullocks:  these  were  oi  the  king's  substance. 
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CHAP.  XXXV.  1-19.— Josiah  keeps  a  solemn 
Passover. 

1.  Moreover  Josiah  kept  a  passover— (see  on  2 
Ki.  xxiii.  21-23.)  The  first  nine  verses  give  an 
account  of  the  preiiaratious  made  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  solemn  feast.  The  day  appointed 
by  the  law  was  kept  on  this  occasion  (cf.  ch.  xxx. 
2,  1.3).  The  priests  were  ranged  in  their  courses, 
and  exhorted  to  be  ready  for  their  duties  in  the 
manner  that  legal  purity  required  (cf.  ch.  xxix.  5; 
xxx.  16).  3.  Put  the  holy  ark  in  the  house  which 
Solomon  .  .  .  did  build.  The  ark  was  placed  in 
the  temple  by  Solomon  (1  Ki.  viii. ),  where  it  re- 
mained till  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel  profaned 
the  temple,  when  it  was  carried  by  the  priests,  in 
their  pious  zeal,  from  place  to  place,  to  be  pre- 
served from  pollution.  King  Josiah  caused  it  to  be 
replaced  in  the  temple.  The  Levites,  the  minis- 
ters or  instructors  of  the  ]ieople  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Divine  worship,  were  commanded 
(v.  3)  to  'put  the  holy  ark  in  the  house  which 
Solomon  did  build.'  Their  duty  was  to  transport 
the  ark  from  place  to  place  according  to  circum- 
stances. Some  think  that  it  had  been  ignomini- 
ously  put  away  from  the  sanctuary  by  order  of 
some  idolatrous  king,  probably  Mauasseh,  who  set 
a  carved  image  in  the  house  of  God  (ch.  xxxiii. 
7),  or  Amon ;  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  it 
had  been  temporarily  removed  by  Josiah  himself 
into  some  adjoining  chamber,  during  the  repairs 
on  the  temple.  In  replacing  it,  the  Levites  had 
evidently  carried  it  upon  their  shoulders,  deem- 
ing that  still  to  be  the  duty  which  the  law  imposed 
on  them.  But  Josiah  reminded  them  of  the  change 
of  circumstances, — when,  as  the  service  of  God  was 
now  performed  in  a  fixed  and  permanent  temple, 
they  were  not  required  to  be  bearers  of  the  ark 
any  longer,  and,  being  released  from  the  service, 
they  should  address  themselves  with  the  greater 
alacrity  to  the  discharge  of  other  functions.  [What 
became  of  the  ark  afterwards  is  not  known,  as  this 
is  the  latest  notice  of  it  that  is  found  in  the  sacred 
history.  It  is  said  (2  Mace.  ii.  4)  that  it  occupied 
its  ordinary  place  till  the  period  of  the  Chaldean 
invasion,  and  was  lost  during  the  disorders  attend- 
ing the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebucbad- 
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nezzar.  No  credit,  of  course,  can  be  attached  to  an 
apocryphal  legend.  But  the  ark  was  certainly 
wanting  in  the  second  temple.  And  in  another  book 
of  the  Apocrypha  (Esdra  x.  22)  the  Jews  are  repre- 
sented as  lamenting  that  it  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  Chaldeans.  All  the  Jewish  Talmudists 
agree  that  it  was  never  seen  in  Jerusalem.  But  the 
Jews  themselves  confidently  expect  its  miraculous 
restoration  at  some  future  period  (see  Jer.  iii.  16).] 
4.  prepare  yourselves  by  the  houses  of  your 
fathers,  after  your  courses— j.  e.,  each  course  or 
division  was  to  be  composed  of  those  who  belonged 
to  the  same  father's  house,  according  to  the  writ- 
ing of  David  .  .  .  and  . .  .  Solomon.  Their  injunc- 
tions are  recorded,  ch.  viii.  14;  1  Chr.  xxiii.;  xxiv. ; 
XXV. ;  xxvi.  5.  stand  in  the  holy  place— in  the 
court  of  the  priests,  the  i^lace  where  the  victims 
were  killed.  The  iieople  were  admitted  according 
to  their  families,  in  groups  or  companies  of  several 
households  at  a  time.  When  the  first  company 
entered  the  court  (which  consisted  commonly  of 
as  many  as  it  could  well  hold)  the  gates  were  shut, 
and  the  offering  was  made.  The  Levites  stood  in 
rows  from  the  slaughtering  places  to  the  altar,  and 
handed  the  blood  and  fat  from  one  to  another  of  the 
officiating  priests  (ch.  xxx.  1618).  6.  So  kill  the 
passover,  &c.  The  design  of  the  minute  directions 
given  here  was  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the 
paschal  lambs.  These  were  to  be  eaten  by  the 
respective  families  according  to  tlieir  numbers 
(Exod.  xii.  3).  But  multitudes  of  the  people, 
especially  those  from  Israel,  having  been  reduced 
to  poverty  through  the  Assyrian  devastations,  were 
to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  commemorating 
the  passover;  and,  therefore,  the  king  enjoined 
the  Levites,  that  when  the  paschal  lambs  were 
brought  to  them  to  be  killed  {vv.  7-9),  they  should 
take  care  to  have  everything  put  in  so  orderly  a 
train,  that  the  lambs,  after  due  presentation, 
might  be  easily  delivered  to  the  various  families 
to  be  roasted  and  eaten  by  themselves  apart. 

7.  Josiah  gave  to  the  people  .  .  .  lambs  and 
kids — these  were  in  all  probability  destined  for 
the  poor.  A  lamb  or  a  kid  might  be  used  at  con- 
venience (Exod.  xii.  5).  and .  .  .  bullocks— which 
were  offered  after  the  lambs  on  each  of  the  sue- 
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8  And  his  princes  *gave  willingly  unto  the  people,  to  the  priests,  and  to  the 
Levites:  Hilkiah  and  Zechariah  and  Jehiel,  rulers  of  the  house  of  God, 
gave  unto  the  priests  for  the  passover  offerings  two  thousand  and  six 
hundred  small  cattle,  and  three  hundred  oxen.  Cononiah  also,  and 
Shemaiah  and  Nethaneel,  his  brethren,  and  Hashabiah  and  Jeiel  and 
Jozabad,  chief  of  the  Levites,  ^gave  unto  the  Levites  for  passover  offer- 
ings five  thousand  small  caUle,  and  five  hundred  oxen. 

So  the  service  was  prepared,  and  the  priests  "stood  in  their  place,  and 
the  Levites  in  their  courses,  according  to  the  king's  commandment.  And 
they  killed  the  passover,  and  the  priests  "sprinkled  the  blood  from  their 
hands,  and  the  Levites  ^flayed  them.  And  they  removed  the  burnt 
offerings,  that  they  might  give  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  families 
of  the  people,  to  offer  unto  the  Lord,  as  it  is  written  ^  in  the  book  of 
Moses:  and  so  did  they  with  the  oxen.  And  they  ''roasted  the  passover 
with  fire  according  to  the  ordinance:  but  the  other  hoXy  offerings  ^ %odi 
they  in  pots,  and  in  caldrons,  and  in  pans,  and  ^  divided  them  speedily 
among  all  the  people. 

And  afterward  they  made  ready  for  themselves,  and  for  the  priests: 
because  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  busied  in  offering  of  burnt 
offerings  and  the  fat  until  night;   therefore  the  Levites  prepared  for 

15  themselves,  and  for  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron.  And  the  singers  the 
sons  of  Asaph  loere  in  their  '^  place,  according  to  the  *  commandment  of 
David,  and  Asaph,  and  Heman,  and  Jednthun  the  king's  seer;  and  the 
porters  '^waited  at  every  gate;  they  might  not  depart  from  their  service; 

16  for  their  brethren  the  Levites  prepared  for  them.  So  all  the  service  of 
the  Lord  was  prepared  the  same  day,  to  keep  the  passover,  and  to  offer 
burnt  offerings  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  according  to  the  command- 
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cessive  days  of  tlie  feast  (see  on  v.  13).  8.  Ms 
princes.  They  gave  to  the  jiriests  and  Levites ;  as 
tliose  of  Hezekiah's  princes  (cb.  xxx.  24).  They 
were  ecclesiastical  princes— viz.,  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest  (ch.  xxxiv.  9),  Zechariah.  probably  the 
second  x^riest  of  the  Eleazar  (2  Ki.  xvi.  IS),  and 
Jehiel,  of  the  Ithamar  line.  And  as  the  Levitical 
tribes  were  not  yet  sufficiently  jirovided  {v.  9), 
some  of  their  eminent  brethren  who  had  been  dis- 
tinguished in  Hezekiah's  time  (ch.  xxxi.  12-15), 
gave  a  large  additional  contribution  for  the  use  of 
the  Levites  exclusively. 

10.  So  the  service  was  prepared,  &c.  All  the 
necessary  preparations  having  been  completed, 
and  the  appointed  time  arrived  for  the  passover, 
the  solemnity  was  celebrated.  One  remarkable 
feature  in  the  account  is  the  prominent  part  that 
was  taken  by  the  Levites  in  the  preparation  of 
the  sacrifices — viz.,  the  killing  and  stripping  of  the 
skins,  which  were  properly  the  peculiar  duties  of 
the  priests ;  but  as  those  functionaries  were  not  able 
to  overtake  the  extraordinary  amount  of  work, 
and  the  Levites  had  been  duly  sanctified  for  the 
service,  they  were  enlisted  for  the  time  in  this 
priestly  employment.  At  the  passover  in  Heze- 
kiah's time,  the  Levites  officiated  in  the  same 
departments  of  duty,  the  reason  assigned  for  that 
deviation  from  the  established  rule  being  the  un- 
prepared state  of  many  of  the  people  (ch.  xxx.  17). 
But  on  this  occasion  the  whole  people  had  been 
duly  sanctified,  and  therefore  the  exceptional  en- 
listment of  the  Levites'  service  must  have  been 
rendei-ed  unavoidably  necessary  from  the  multi- 
tudes engaged  in  celebrating  the  passover.  12. 
they  removed  the  burnt  offerings.  Some  of  the 
small  cattle,  being  designed  for  burnt  offerings, 
w-ere  put  apart  by  themselves,  that  they  might 
not  be  intermingled  with  the  paschal  lambs,  which 
were  carefully  selected  accoraing  to  certain  rules, 
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and  intended  to  be  sacramentally  eaten ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  burnt  offerings  were  pre- 
sented seems  to  have  been  the  following : — '  All  the 
subdivisions  of  the  different  fathers'  houses  came 
one  after  another  to  the  altar  in  solemn  procession, 
to  bring  the  priests  the  portions  which  had  been 
cut  off,  and  the  priests  laid  these  pieces  uinon  the 
fire  of  thealtar  of  burnt  offering.'  13.  they  roasted 
the  passover— (see  Exod.  xii.  7-9.)  This  mode  of 
preparation  was  prescribed  by  the  law  exclusively 
for  the  paschal  lamb;  the  other  offerings  and 
thank  offerings  were  cooked  in  pots,  kettles,  and 
yians  (1  Sam.  ii.  14).  divided  them  speedily  among 
all  the  people.  The  haste  was  either  owing  to 
the  multiplicity  of  the  priests'  business,  or  be- 
cause the  heat  and  flavour  of  the  viands  would 
have  been  otherwise  diminished.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  meal  consisted  not  of  the  paschal  lambs 
alone,  but  of  the  meat  of  the  thank  offerings— for 
part  of  the  flesh  fell  to  the  portion  of  the  off'erer, 
who,  being  in  this  instance  the  king  andtheprinces, 
were  by  them  made  over  to  the  people,  who  were 
recommended  to  eat  them  the  day  they  were 
offered,  though  not  absolutely  forbidden  to  do  so 
on  the  next  (Lev.  vii.  15-18). 

14.  afterward  they  made  ready  for  them- 
selves, and  for  the  priests.  The  Levites  ren- 
dered this  aid  to  the  priests  solely  from  their 
being  so  engrossed  the  entire  day,  that  they  had 
no  leisure  to  provide  any  refreshments  for  them- 
selves. 15.  And  the  singers  .  .  .  were  in  their 
place.  While  the  priests  and  people  were  so 
much  engaged,  the  choir  were  not  idle.  They  had 
to  sing  certain  Psalms — viz.,  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  in- 
clusive—once, twice,  and  even  a  third  time,  during 
the  continuance  of  each  company  of  offerers.  As 
they  could  not  leave  their  posts,  therefore— for  the 
singing  was  resumed  as  every  fresh  company  en- 
tered—the Levites  prepared  for  them  also;  for  the 
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'<clth  the  king  of  Egypt. 


17 


ment  of  king  Josiah.  And  the  children  of  Israel  that  were  ^present  kept 
the  passover  at  that  time,  and  tiie  feast  of  ^unleavened  bread  seven  days. 

And  ""there  was  no  passover  like  to  that  kept  in  Israel  from  the  days 
of  Samuel  the  prophet;  neither  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  such  a 
passover  as  Josiah  kept,  and  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and  all  Judah 
19  and  Israel  that  were  present,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  was  this  passover  kept. 

After  ^all  this,  when  Josiah  had  prepared  the  ^  temple,  Necho  king  of 
Egypt  came  up  to  fight  against  Carchemish  by  Euphrates:  and  Josiah 
went  out  against  him.  But  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  saying,  Wliat 
have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Judah?  /  come  not  against  thee 
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various  bands  relieved  each  other  iu  turns,  and 
while  the  general  choir  were  doing  duty,  a  portion 
of  the  tuneful  brethren,  relieved  for  a  time,  par- 
took of  the  viands  that  were  brought  them.  17. 
the  children  of  Israel .  .  .  kept  the  passover  .  .  . 
and  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  seven  days— 
[npg  a  passing  over].  At  first  the  paschal  lamb, 
and 'the  paschal  meal,  came,  from  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  to 
stand,  esjjecially  in  the  usage  of  the  later  Hebrews, 
for  the  entire  festival  of  seven  days  (cf.  Matt. 
xxvi.  2 ;  Mark  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  ii.  41-43 ;  xxii.  1 ; 
John  ii.  13;  Acts  xii.  4). 

18.  there  was  no  passover  like  to  that  kept  in 
Israel,  from  the  days  of  Samuel.  One  feature  by 
which  this  passover  was  distinguished  was  the 
liberality  of  Josiah.  But  what  distingnished  it 
above  all  preceding  solemnities  was  not  the  impos- 
ing grandeur  of  the  ceremonies,  nor  the  immensity 
of  the  assembled  concourse  of  worshippers,— for 
these,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  from  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  Mere  confined  to  two  tribes  ;  but  it 
was  the  ardent  devotion  of  the  king  and  people, 
the  disregard  of  purely  traditional  customs,  and 
the  unusually  strict  adherence,  even  in  the 
smallest  minutire,  to  the  forms  of  observance  pre- 
scribed in  the  book  of  the  law,  the  discovery  of  an 
original  copy  of  which  had  produced  so  great  a 
sensation.  Instead  of  "  from  the  days  of  Samuel," 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  says,  "  from  the 
days  of  tlie  judges  that  judged  Israel."  The 
meaning  is  the  same  in  both  passages,  for  Samuel 
concluded  tlie  era  of  the  judges,  all .  . .  Israel  that 
were  present.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  northern  kingdom  was  in  exile  ;  but  some  of 
the  remaining  inhabitants  performed  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion.  37,600  paschal  lambs 
and  kids  were  used,  which,  at  10  to  a  company, 
would  make  376,000  persons  attending  the  feast. 
19.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah 
was  this  passover  kept.  '  It  is  said  (2  Ki.  xxii. 
3)  that  Josiah  sent  Shaphan  to  Hilkiah  in  the 
eighth  month  of  that  year.'  If  this  statement 
rests  upon  a  historical  basis,  all  the  events  nar- 
rated here  (from  ch.  xxxiv.  8  to  ch.  xxxv.  19)  must 
have  happened  in  about  the  space  of  five  months 
and  a  half.  We  should  then  have  a  proof  that 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign  was  reckoned 
from  the  antumn  (cf.  ch.  xxix.  3).  'The  eiglith 
month '  of  the  sacred  year,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  would  be  the  second  month  of  his 
eighteenth  year;  and  the  tirst  month  of  the  new 
year  would  be  the  seventh  mouth  [Bertheau). 

20-27.— His  Death. 

20.  After  all  this,  when  Josiah  had  prepared 
the  temple.  He  most  iirobably  calculated  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Divine  worship,  with  the 
revival  of  vital  religion  in  the  land,  would  lead, 
according  to  God's  promise,  and  the  uniform  ex- 
perience of  the  Hebrew  people,  to  a  period  of 
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settled  peace  and  increased  prosperity.  His  hopes 
were  disappointed.  The  bright  interval  of  tran- 
quillity that  followed  his  re-establishment  of  the 
true  religion  was  brief.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  interruption  did  not  proceed  from  any 
unfaithfulness  in  the  Divine  jn'omise,  but  from 
the  state  into  which  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had 
brought  itself  by  the  national  apostasy,  which  was 
drawing  down  upon  it  the  long-threatened,  but 
long-deferred  judgments  of  God.  Necho  king  of 
Egypt  came  up  to  fight  against  Carchemish  hy 
Euphrates.  Necho,  son  of  Psammeticiis,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Josiah.  He  was  a  bold  and  enteriirising 
king,  who  entered  with  all  his  heart  into  the 
struggle  which  the  two  great  powers  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  had  long  carried  on  for  the  political 
ascendancy.  Each,  jealous  of  the  aggressive  move- 
ments of  its  rival,  was  desirous  to  maintain  Pales- 
tine as  a  frontier  barrier.  After  the  overthrow 
of  Israel  the  kingdom  of  Judah  became  in  that 
respect  doubly  important ;  and  although  the  king 
and  people  had  a  strong  bias  for  alliance  with 
Egypt,  yet  from  the  time  of  Mauasseh  it  had  be- 
come a  vassal  of  Assyria ;  and  although  in  the 
civil  wars  that  were  waged  between  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  Nineveh  had  fallen,  and  the  Babylonian 
power  was  on  the  ascendant,  Josiah,  true  to  his 
political  no  less  than  his  religious  engagements, 
thought  himself  bound  to  support  the  interests  of 
his  northern  liege-lord.  Hence,  when  "Necho 
king  of  Egypt  came  up  to  fight  against  Carchemish 
.  .  .  Josiah  went  out  against  him."  Carchemish, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euiihrates,  was  the  key 
of  Assyria  on  the  west ;  and  in  going  thither  the 
king  of  Egypt  would  transport  his  troops  by  sea 
along  the  coast  of  Palestine,  northwards.  Josiah, 
as  a  faithful  vassal,  resolved  to  oppose  Neoho's 
march  across  the  northern  parts  of  that  country. 
They  met  in  the  "valley  of  Megiddo  "— ?".  e.,  the 
valley  or  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Egyptian  king 
had  come  either  by  water  or  through  the  plains  of 
Philistia,  keeping  constantly  along  the  coast  rouml 
the  uortii-west  corner  of  Carmel,  and  so  to  the 
great  plain  of  Megiddo.  This  was  not  only  his 
direct  way  to  the  Euphrates,  but  the  only  route 
fit  for  his  chariots,  while  thereby  also  he  left 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  quite  to  his  right.  In  this 
valley,  however,  the  Egyptian  army  had  neces- 
sarily to  strike  across  the  country  ;  and  it  w^as  on 
that  occasion  that  Josiah  could  most  convenientl.y 
intercept  his  passage.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
passing  the  river  Kishon,  Necho  kept  to  the  south 
of  it,  and  must  therefore  have  come  past  Megiddo. 
Josiah,  in  following  with  his  chariots  and  horse- 
men from  Jerusalem,  had  to  march  northwards 
along  the  highway  through  Samaria  by  Kefr-kud 
(the  ancient  Caper-cotia)  to  Megiddo  ( Van  de 
Velde).  21.  But  he  sent  ambassadors  .  .  .  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Judah  ?  Not 
wishing  to  spend  time  or  strength  iu  vain,  Necho 
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this  day,  but  against  ^^the  house  wherewith  I  have  war;  for  ^God  com- 
manded me  to  make  haste :  forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God,  who  is 

22  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not.  Nevertheless  Josiah  would  not  turn 
his  face  from  him,  but  ^disguised  himself,  that  he  might  fight  with  him, 
and  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Necho  from  the  mouth  of  God,  and 

23  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.^  A-nd  the  archers  shot  at  king 
Josiah:  and  the  king  said  to  his  servants,  Have  me  away;  for  I  am  sore 

24  ^^ wounded.  His  "servants  therefore  took  him  out  of  that  chariot,  and 
put  him  in  the  second  chariot  that  he  had;  and  they  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem,  and  he  died,  and  was  buried  ^'^  in  one  of  the  sepulchres  of  his 

25  fathers:  and  ^all  Jiidah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah.  And  Jere- 
miah "^lamented  for  Josiah;  and  ''all  the  singing  men- and  the  singing 
women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  to  this  day,  *and  made  them 
an  ordinance  in  Israel :  and,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  Lamentations. 

26  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Josiah,  and  his-^^goodness,  according  to  that 

27  tchich  teas  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  his  deeds;  fi'rst  and  last, 
behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

36     THEN  "the  people  of  the  land  took  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah,  and 

2  made  him  king  in  his  fathers  stead  in  Jerusalem.     Jehoahaz  teas  twenty 
and  three  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  three  months 

3  in  Jerusalem.     And  the  king  of  Egypt  ^put  him  down  at  Jerusalem,  and 
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informed  the  king  of  Judah  that  he  had  uo  inten- 
tion of  molesting  the  Jews,  that  his  expedition 
vas  directed  solely  against  his  old  Assyrian 
enemy,  and  that  he  had  undertaken 'it  by  an  ex- 
])ress  commission  from  God.  Commentatom  are 
not  agreed  whether  it  was  really  a  Divine  commis- 
sion given  him  through  Jeremiah,  or  whether  he 
merely  used  the  name  of  God  as  an  authority  that 
Josiah  would  not  refuse  to  obey.  As  he  could  not 
know  the  truth  of  Necho's  declaration,  Josiah  did 
not  sin  in  opposing  him;  or  if  he  sinned  at  all,  it 
was  a  sin  of  ignorance.  22.  Josiali  would  not  turn 
his  face  from  him,  hut  disguised  himself  [c'gnnn, 
disguised  himself  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8;  1  Ki.  xx.  38; 
xxii.  30;  Job  xxx.  18).  The  Septuagint  has  aW 
V  -TToXe/jLelv  dvToi)  cKpa-raittiS'i/,  but  was  rather 
strengthened,  stimulated  to  light ;  and  in  like 
manner  other  ancient  versions  render  the  words]. 
The  engagement  took  place.  Josiah  was  mortally 
wounded.  23.  the  archers  shot  at  king  Josiah 
—  the  Egyptian  archers,  whose  accoutrements, 
array,  and  mode  of  shooting,  are  familiarly  known 
from  the  representations  on  the  monuments.  24. 
took  him  out  of  that  chariot,  and  put  him  in  the 
second  chariot— the  carriage  he  had  for  ordinary 
use,  and  which  would  be  more  comfortable  for  the 
royal  sufferer  than  the  war  chariot.  The  death  of 
this  good  king  was  the  subject  of  universal  and 
lasting  regret.  25.  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah, 
&c.  The  elegy  of  the  prophet  has  not  reached  us  ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  long  preserved  among 
his  countrymen,  and  chaunted  on  certain  public 
occasions  by  the  professional  singers,  who  probably 
got  the  dirges  they  sang  from  a  collection  of 
funeral  odes,  composed  on  the  death  of  good  and 
great  men  of  the  nation.  The  spot  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddo,  where  the  battle  was  fought,,  was 
near  the  town  of  Hadad-rimmon,  a  name  derived 
from  that  of  a  Syrian  idol.  Herodotus  relates  (b. 
ii.,  159)  that  the  scene  of  Josiah's  defeat  was  Mag- 
dolum— j.  e.,  most  probably  the  Migdol,  or  tower 
in  Jezreel  (Megiddo),  on  the  north-east  of  that 
town  (Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  x.,  cli.  v.,  sec.  1). 
Hence  the  lamentation  for  the  death  of  Josiah  was 
called  '  The  lamentation  of  Hadad-rimmon  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddo,'  which  was  so  great  and  so 
long  continued,  that  tlie  lameutatiou  of  Hadad 
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passed  afterwards  into  a  proverbial  phrase  to  ex- 
press any  great  and  extraordinary  sorrow  (Zech. 
xii.  11). 
CHAP.  XXXVI.  1-4— Jehoahaz  succeeding, 

IS  DEPOSED  BY  PhARAOH. 

1.    the   people   of  the  land   took   Jehoahaz. 

Immediately  after  Josiah's  overthrow  and  death, 
the  people  raised  to  the  throne  Shallum  (1  Chr. 
iii.  15),  afterwards  called  Jehoahaz,  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brother  Eliakim,  from  whom  they 
expected  little  good.  Jehoahaz  is  said  (2  Ki. 
xxiii.  ,30)  to  have  received  at  Jerusalem  the  royal 
anointing— a  ceremony  not  usually  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  circumstances  ct  regular  and  undisputed 
succession.  But  in  the  case  of  Jehoahaz,  it  seems 
to  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  impart 
greater  validity  to  the  act  of  popular  election,  and, 
it  may  be,  to  render  it  less  likely  to  be  disturbed 
by  Necho,  who,  like  all  Egyptians,  would  associate 
the  idea  of  sanctity  with  the  regal  anointing.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  but  the  popular 
favourite, — on  account,  probably,  of  his  martial 
spirit  (Ezek.  xix.  3),  and  determined  opposition  to 
the  aggressive  views  of  E^ypt.  At  his  accession 
the.  land  was  free  from  idolatry ;  but  this  prince, 
instead  of  following  the  footsteps  of  his  excellent 
father,  adopted  the  criminal  policy  of  bis  aposta- 
tizing predecessors,  and  through  his  influence, 
directly  or  indirectly  used,  idolatry  rapidly  in- 
creased (see  on  2  Ki.  xxiii.  32).  2.  he  reigned 
three  months.  His  possession  of  sovereign  jiower 
was  of  but  very  brief  duration  ;  for  Necho  deter- 
mined to  follow  lip  the  advantage  he  gained  in 
Judah,  and,  deeming  it  expedient  to  have  a  king 
of  his  own  nomination  on  the  throne  of  that 
country,  he  deposed  the  popularly  elected  monarch, 
and  placed  his  brother  Eliakim  (whom  God  hath 
appointed),  or  Jehoiakim  (whom  Jehovah  sets  uji), 
on  the  throne,  whom  he  anticipated  to  be  a  more 
obsequious  vassal.  The  course  of  events  seems  to 
haver  been  this:  on  receiving  intelligence  after  the 
battl«  of  the-aocession  of  Jehoahaz  to  the  throne, 
and  perhajis  also  in  consequence  of  the  complaint 
which  Elialdm  brought  before  him  in  regard  to 
this  mattei'j  Necho  set  oat  with  a  part  of  his 
forces  to  Jerusalem,  while  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  pursued  their  way  at  leisure  towards 
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^condemned  the  land  in  an  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold. 

4  And  the  king  of  Egypt  made  Eliakim  his  brother  king  over  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  and  turned  his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  And  Necho  took 
*Jehoahaz  his  brother,  and  carried  him  to  Egypt. 

5  Jehoiakim  ''was  twenty  and  five  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 
he  reigned  eleven  years  in  Jerusalem :  and  he  did  that  ichich  was  evil  in 

6  the  sight  of  the  Lord  his  God.  Against  ''him  came  up  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon,  and  bound  him  in  ^  fetters,  to  "  carry  him  to  Babylon. 

7  Nebuchadnezzar  •^also  carried  of  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  to 
Babylon,  and  put  them  in  his  temple  at  Babylon. 

8  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoiakim,  and  his  abominations  which  he 
did,  and  that  which  was  found  in  him,  behold,  they  are  wTitten  in  the 
book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah:  and  ^Jehoiachin  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

9  Jehoiachin  ^icas  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned 
three  months  and  ten  days  in  Jerusalem:   and  he  did  that  which  teas 

10  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  And  ^when  the  year  was  expired,  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  sent  and  brought  him  to  Babylon,  ''with  the  ^goodly 
vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  made  Zedekiah  his  brother  king 
over  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

11  Zedekiah  ^was  one  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 
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Kiblali,  laid  a  tribute  on  the  country,  raised 
Eliakim  (Jehoiakim)  as  his  vassal  to  the  throne, 
and,  on  his  departure,  brought  Jehoahaz  caj^tive 
with  him  to  Riblah.  '  Riblah  stood  near  "  the  en- 
tering in  of  Hamath,"  over  the  northern  extremity 
of  Anti-Lebanon'  (Porter's  'Damascus,'  ii.,  p. 
336).  The  old  expositors  mostly  assumed  that 
Necho,  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  marched 
directly  against  Carchemish,  and  then  on  his 
return  came  to  Jerusalem.  The  improbability, 
indeed  the  impossibility,  of  his  doiug  so  appears 
from  this :  that  Carchemish  was  from  400  to  500 
miles  from  Megiddo,  so  that  within  "  three  months  " 
an  army  could  not  possibly  make  its  way  thither, 
conquer  the  fenced  city  Carchemish,  and  then 
march  back  a  still  greater  distance  to  J  erusalem,  and 
take  that  city  (Keil).  3.  an  hundred  talents  of 
silver— £3,418,  15s.  and  a  talent  of  gold— £5,475. 
Total  amount  of  tribute,  £8,893,  ISs.  4.  carried 
bim  (Jehoahaz)  to  Egypt— there  he  died  (Jer.  xxii. 
10-12). 

5-8.— Jehoiakim,   keigning  ill,   is  carried 
INTO  Babylon. 

5.  Jehoiakim  .  ,  .  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord— i.e.,  he  followed  the  course 
of  his  idolatrous  predecessors ;  and  the  people,  to 
a  great  extent  disiuclined  to  the  reforming  policy 
of  his  father,  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the 
vicious  licence  which  his  lax  administration  re- 
stored. His  character  is  portrayed  with  a  masterly 
hand  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxii.  13- 
19).  As  the  deputy  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  he 
departed  further  than  his  predecessor  from  the 
principles  of  Josiah's  government ;  and  in  trying 
to  meet  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  his  master  by 
grinding  exactions  from  his  subjects,  he  recklessly 
plunged  into  all  evil.  6.  Against  him  came  up 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon.  This  refers  to 
the  first  expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar  against 
Palestine,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Nabo- 
polassar,  who,  being  old  and  infirm,  adopted  his 
son  as  joint-sovereign,  and  despatched  him,  with 
the  command  of  his  army,  against  the  Egyptian 
invaders  of  his  emiiire  (Berostis,  in  'Josephus 
contra  Apiou,'  i.,  19;  also  'Antiquities,'  b.  x.,  ch. 
ii.,  1).  Nebuchadnezzar  defeated  them  at  Car- 
chemish, and  drove  them  out  of  Asia,  and  reduced 
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all  the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates  to  obedi- 
ence,— among  the  rest  the  kingdom  of  Jehoiakim, 
who  became  a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (2 
Ki.  xxiv.  1).  Jehoiakim,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  threw  off  the  yoke,  being  influenced  by  the 
strong  popular  bias  of  his  subjects  towards  Egypt, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  jirobably  instigated 
to  revolt  by  the  solicitations  of  Pharaoh-Necho, 
who  planned  a  new  expedition  against  Carchemish. 
But  he  was  completely  vanquished  by  the  Babv- 
lonian  king,  who  stripped  him  of  a,ll  Lis  possessions 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  (2  Ki.  xxiv. 
7).  Then  marching  against  the  Egyptians'  ally  in 
Judah,  he  took  Jerusalem,  carried  away  a  portion 
of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  perhaps  in 
lieu  of  the  unpaid  tribute,  and  deposited  them  in 
the  temple  of  his  god,  Belus,  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i. 
2;  V.  2).  Though  Jehoiakim  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  it  was  designed  at  first  to  transport 
him  in  chains  to  Babylon,  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  his  tributary  kingdom.  But  having 
given,  not  long  after,  some  new  offence,  Jerusalem 
was  besieged  by  a  host  of  Assyrian  dependents,  in 
a  sally  against  whom  Jehoiakim  was  killed  (see  on 
2  Ki.  xxiv.  2-7;  also  Jer.  xxii.  18,  19;  xxxvi.  30). 

9.  Jehoiachin  was  eight  years  old— called  also 
Jecouiah  or  Coniah  (Jer.  xxii.  23).  "Eight"  should 
have  been  'eighteen,'  probably  from  a  mistake  in 
transcribing  the  numeral  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (Kennicott),  as  appears  from  2  Ki.  xxiv.  8,  and 
also  from  the  full  development  of  his  ungodly 
principles  and  habits  (see  Ezek.  xix.  5-7).  His 
reign  being  of  so  short  duration  cannot  be  con- 
sidered at  variance  with  the  prophetic  denuncia- 
tion against  his  father  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30).  But  his 
appointment  by  the  people  gave  umbrage  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  "when  the  year  was 
expired"  (v.  10) — i.e.,  in  the  spring,  when  campaigns 
usually  began— came  in  person  against  Jerusalem, 
captured  the  city,  and  sent  Jehoiachin  in  chains 
to  Babylon,  removing  at  the  same  time  all  the 
nobles  and  most  skilful  artizans,  pillaging  all  the 
remaining  treasures  both  of  the  temple  and  palace 
(see  on  2  Ki.  xxiv.  8-17). 
11-21.— Zedekiah's  Reign. 
11.  Zedekiah.  Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  him. 
His  name,  originally  Mattaniah,  was,  according  to 


The  sins  of  the 
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priests  and  people. 


12  reigned  eleven  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  humbled  not  himself  before  Jeremiah  the 

13  prophet,  speaking  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.  And  •'he  also  rebelled 
against  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  made  him  swear  by  God:  but  he 
^  stiffened  his  neck,  and  hardened  his  heart  from  turning  unto  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel. 

14  Moreover  all  the  chief  of  the  priests  and  the  people  transgressed  very 
much  after  all  the  abominations  of  the  heathen,  and  polluted  the  house 

15  of  the  Lord  which  he  had  hallowed  in  Jerusalem.  And  'the  Lord  God 
of  their  fathers  sent  to  them  ''^by  his  messengers,  rising  up  ^betimes,  and 
sending;  because  he  had  compassion  ™on  his  people,  and  on  his  dwelling- 

16  place:  but  'Hhey  mocked  the  messengers  of  God,  and  "despised  his  words, 
and  ^misused  his  prophets,  until  the  ^  wrath  of  the  Lord  arose  against  his 
people,  till  there  teas  uo  ^  remedy. 

17  Therefore  '"he  brought  upon  them  the  king  of  the  Chaldees,  who  slew 
their  young  men  with  the  sword  in  the  house  of  their  sanctuary,  and  had 
no  compassion  upon  young  man  or  maiden,  old  man,  or  him  that  stooped 

18  for  age;  he  gave  them  all  into  his  hand.  And  *all  the  vessels  of  the 
house  of  God,  gi-eat  and  small,  and  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king,  and  of  his  princes;  all  these  he 

19  brought  to  Babylon.  And  Hhey  burnt  the  house  of  God,  and  brake 
down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  all  the  palaces  thereof  with 

20  fire,  and  destroyed  all  the  goodly  vessels  thereof  And  ^<^them  that  had 
escaped  from  the  sword  carried  he  away  to  Babylon ;  where  ^they  were 
servants  to  him  and  his  sons  until  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia : 

21  to  fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  "Jeremiah,  until  the  land 
'"had  enjoyed  her  sabbaths:  for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate  ^she  kept 
sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years. 
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the  custom  of  Oriental  conquerors,  changed  into 
Zedekiah ;  and  though  the  son  of  Josiah  (1  Chr.  iii. 
15;  Jer.  i.  2,  3;  xxxvii.  1),  he  is  called  (v.  10)  the 
brother  of  Jehoiachiu,  i.e.,  according  to  the  latitude 
of  Hebrew  style  in  words  expressing  affinity,  his 
re\itive  or  kinsman  (see  on  2  Ki.  xxiv.  18;  xxvi. 
1  21:  cf.  1  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  xxxvii.  1,  where  he  is 
described  as  uncle;  also  Gen.  xiii.  8;  xiv.  16;  xxix. 
12-15).  13.  wno  had  made  Mm  swear,  Zedekiah 
received  bis  crown  on  the  express  condition  of 
taking  a  solemn  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon (Ezek.  xvii.  13),  so  that  his  revolt,  by  joining 
in  a  league  with  Pharaoh-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt, 
involved  the  crime  of  perjury  (see  on  2  Ki.  xxv. 
1-7 ;  also  an  account  of  the  war  between  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Pharaoh-Hophra  {Aprics);  an  account 
of  Zedekiah  in  RaivUnson's  'Herodotus,'  ii.,  p.  386). 
His  own  pride  and  obdurate  impiety,  the  incurable 
idolatry  of  the  nation,  and  their  reckless  disregard 
of  prophetic  warnings,  brought  down  on  his  already 
sadly  reduced  kingdom  the  long-threatened  judg- 
ment of  God.  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  executioner 
of  the  divine  vengeance,  commenced  a  third  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  which,  after  holding  out  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  was  taken  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  resulting  in  the  burning  of  the 
temple,  with,  most  probably,  the  ark,  and  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (see  on  2  Ki. 
xxv. ;  Ezek.  xii.  13 ;  xvii.  16). 

15.  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  sent  to  them 
by  his  messengers.  So  Haggai  is  styled.  So  is 
the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7),  and  the  Baptist  (Mai.  iii.  1 ; 
Luke  vii.  27).  The  word  is  used  here  as  synony- 
mous with  "prophets." 

20.  them  that  had  escaped  from  the  sword 
carried  he  away  to  Babylon.  The  humiliating 
and  destructive  aggression  of  the  Chaldeans  on  the 
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kingdom  of  Judah  was  followed  by  the  removal  of 
Jewish  captives  to  Babylon,  in  accordance  with  the 
prophetic  word  of  the  Lord,  announced  first  by 
Isaiah  to  Hezekiah  privately  (2  Ki.  xx.  17,  18; 
also  Isa.  xliv.  28;  xlv.  1-19),  and  afterwards  by 
Jeremiah  (xxix.  10)  publicly  with  respect  to  the 
duration  of  the  captivity,  servants  to  him  and 
his  sons.  The  kings  of  Babylon,  as  of  Persia, 
were  ambitious  of  having  a  number  of  handsome, 
beautiful,  well-formed,  and  accomplished  youths 
in  their  royal  retinue.  Hence  they  took  the  royal 
princes  and  aristocratic  young  men  of  Judah  to 
the  court  of  Babylon,  (Dan.  i.)  until  the  reign 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia — lit.,  until  the  king  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Persians.  21.  untU  the  land 
had  enjoyed  her  sabbaths.  The  return  of  every 
seventh  was  to  be  held  as  a  sabbatic  year,  a  season 
of  rest  to  all  classes,  even  to  the  land  itself,  which 
was  to  be  fallow.  This  divine  institution,  how- 
ever, was  neglected— how  soon  and  how  long, 
appears  from  the  prophecy  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxvi. 
34),  and  of  Jeremiah  in  this  passage  (see  also  marg. 
ref.),  which  told  that  for  divine  retribution  it  was 
now  to  remain  desolate  seventy  years.  As  the 
Assyrian  conquerors  usually  colonized  their  con- 
quered provinces,  so  remarkable  a  deviation  in 
Palestine  from  their  customary  policy  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  overruling  providence  of  God.  for 
as  long  as  she  lay  desolate  she  kept  sabbath,  to 
fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years.  Assuming  that 
the  Jewish  people  had  neglected  to  allow  their 
land  the  rest  of  the  Sabbatic  year,  as  the  Mosaic 
law  required,  during  the  long  period  of  490  years, 
but  tilled  and  cropped  it  without  intermission 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  monarchy,  the  judg- 
ment of  God  was  very  striking  iu  making  their 
national  punishment  correspond  to  the  continuous 
duration  of  their  sin,    Eor  in  the  course  of  those 
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The  proclamation 

22  Now  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  ^Jeremiah  might  be  accomphshed,  the 
Lord  stirred  np  the  spirit  of  ^ Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  that  he  made  a 
proclamation  throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  writing, 

23  saying,  Thus  saith  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  All  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  hath  "the  Lord  God  of  heaven  given  me;  and  he  hath  charged 
me  to  build  him  an  house  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah:  who  is 
there  among  you  of  all  his  people?  The  Lord  his  God  be  with  him,  and 
let  him  go  up. 


of  Cyrus. 
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490  years,  seventy  years  ought  to  have  been  kept 
as  sabbaths,  and  this  period  of  rest,  of  which  it 
had  been  sinfully  deprived,  was  to  be  compensated 
to  it  by  the  allotted  term  of  their  captivity  in 
Babylon.  This  exact  correspondence  between  the 
sin  and  the  punishment  of  the  Jews  will  appear 
still  more  remarkable  from  the  circumstance, 
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which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  historically 
true,  that  both  the  northern  and  the  southern 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  overthrown  in 
a  sabbatical  year. 

22,  23.— Cyrus's  Proclamation-. 

22.  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus— (see 
on  Ezra  i,  1-3.) 


EZRA. 


1  lyrOW  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  that  the  word  of  the 
IM  Lord  "by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  might  be  fulfilled,  the  Lord 
''stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  that  he  ^  made  a  proclama- 
tion throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  writing,  saying, 

2  Thus  saith  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given 
me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth;  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build 
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CHAP.  I.  1-6.— Proclamation  of  Cyrus  for 

BUILDING  THE  TeMPLE. 

1.  Now  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia 

[tins  or  B'7.'i3;  Septuagiut,  k^jjos] — the  name  which, 
on  his  ascending  the  Persian  tlirone,  this  ruler  as- 
sumed, instead  of  his  original  appellation  Agradates 
(Strabo,  xv.  3),  Coresh  being  derived  from  a  Per- 
sian word  signifying  the  sun  {Photius,  'Epitome;' 
Ctesias,  ch.  xlix.  ;  also  Gesen'ms,  sub  voce).  He 
was,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  the 
son  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian  prince  of  the  royal 
house  of  Achsemenidse,  and  Mandane,  daughter  of 
Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes.  Ctesias's  account  is, 
that  on  the  defeat  of  Astyages,  to  whom  he  stood 
in  no  previous  relationship,  he  adopted  that  old 
sovereign  as  his  grandfather,  and  afterwards  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Amytis.  His  military  courage 
and  extraordinary  bravery,  in  an  age  when  feats  of 
personal  jjrowess  were  considered  qualities  of  the 
highest  importance,  raised  him  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  Persians,  and  eventually  founder  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  B.C.  536.  His  dominions,  which  were 
at  first  confined  to  the  province  of  Persia,  were 
successively  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Media, 
Bactria,  Lydia,  Elam,  with  Susiaua,  Asia  Minor, 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Samaria  and  Judea.  He 
seems  to  have  meditated  an  invasion  of  Egypt ; 
and  from  several  successful  expeditions  in  Central 
Asia,  it  is  probable  that  he  contemplated  the  ex- 
tension of  his  conquests  to  the  Indus.  These, 
without  mentioning  many  smaller  dependencies, 
constituted  the  wide-spread  Persian  empire  of 
which  Cyrus  was  the  mighty  ruler.  He  had  been 
king  of  Persia  for  many  years  before  the  issuing  of 
his  remarkable  edict  conceruiug  the  emancipation 
and  restoration  of  the  Jews;  and  therefore  the 
words  "  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia," 
must,  in  accordance  with  ch.  v.  1.3,  be  interpreted 
as  meaning,  not  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  the 
first  year  of  his  acquisition  of  Babylon,  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  might 
be  fulfilled— (see  Jer.  xxv.  12;  xxix.  10.)  There 
is  no  discrepancy,  as  has  been  alleged  by  some 
writers,  between  this  statement  of  Ezra,  and  that 
of  Jotiephus,  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  Cyrus's 
proclamation.  The  words  of  Josephus  are  these 
('Antiquities,'  b.  xi.,  ch.  i.,  sees.  1  and  2): — 'This 
was  known  to  Cyrus  by  his  reading  the  book  which 
Isaiah  left  behind  him  of  his  prophecies  ;  for  this 
prophet  said,  that  God  had  spoken  thus  to  him  in 
a  secret  vision.  "My  will  is  that  Cyrus,  whom 
I  have  appointed  to  be  king  over  many  and 
great  nations,  send  back  my  people  to  their 
own  nation,  and  build  my  temple.'"  This  was 
foretold  by  Isaiah  140  years  before  the  temple 
was  demolished.  No  passage  containing  a  divine 
declaration  in  these  express  terms  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Isaiah.  But  there  is  an  inti- 
mation (Isa.  xliv.  28),  of  or  to  Cyrus,  to  the  same 
purport :  "  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform 
all  my  pleasure  :  even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou 
6halt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple,  thy  Foundation 
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shall  be  laid"  (cf.  Isa.  xiii.  14;  xlv.  1-4).  These  were 
the  passages  of  Isaiah  to  which  the  attention  of 
Cyrus  was  most  probably  directed  by  Daniel,  and 
of  which  Josephus  gives  the  general  purport  in  the 
passage  we  have  quoted.  But  Ezra,  in  referring 
to  'the  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  as 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,'  had  in  view, 
not  the  origin  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus  concerning  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  but  the  fact  of  its  being 
issued  directly  on  the  termination  of  the  seventy 
years  appointed  for  the  captivity.  It  was  to  the 
duration  of  the  exile  that  Ezra  was  pointing;  and 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  sacred  and 
the  Jewish  historian  in  this  matter,  will  appear 
from  a  full  citation  of  the  opening  paragraph  in  the 
chapter  of  Josejjhus.  '  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  which  was  the  seventieth  from  the 
day  that  our  people  were  removed  out  of  their  own 
land  into  Babylon,  God  commiserated  the  cap- 
tivity and  calamity  of  these  poor  people,  according 
as  he  had  foretold  to  them  hy  Jeremiah  thepro- 
pliet.  before  the  destruction  of  the  city,  that  after 
they  had  served  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  posterity, 
and  after  they  had  undergone  that  servitude 
seventy  years,  he  would  restore  them  again  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  and  they  should  build  their 
temple  and  enjoy  their  ancient  prosperity.  And 
these  things  God  did  afford  them;  for  he  stirred 
up  the  mind  of  Cyrus,  and  made  him  write  this 
throughout  all  Asia:  "Thus  saith  Cyrus  the  king. 
Since  God  Almighty  hath  appointed  me  to  be  king 
of  the  habitable  earth,  I  believe  that  he  is  that 
God  which  the  nation  of  the  Israelites  worship ; 
for,  indeed,  he  foretold  my  name  by  theprophets, 
and  that  I  should  build  him  a  house  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  country  of  Judea." '  This  reference  is  a 
parenthetic  statement  of  the  historian,  and  did  not 
form  part  of  the  proclamation,  the  Lord  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus.  As  Egypt  was  always  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  great  world-empires  of 
ancient  Asia,  Cyrus  might  be  desirous  of  possess- 
ing an  advanced  post  in  the  south  of  Judea,  either 
as  a  protection  against  the  intrusions  of  the  Egyp- 
tian sovereign,  or  from  which  ha  himself  might 
make  a  rapid  descent  upon  the  lauds  of  the  Nile, 
and  nothing  must  have  appeared  to  a  spgacious 
politician  more  conducive  to  promote  such  ends, 
as  to  restore  to  their  native  mountains  a  people 
who  would  occupy  them  with  ardour  and  fidelity, 
as  the  custodiers  of  a  sacred  deposit.  But  a  higher 
impulse  than  that  of  political  considerations  ani- 
mated Cyrus. 

2.  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Though  this  is  in  the 
Oriental  style  of  hyperbole  (see  also  Dan.  iv.  1),  it 
was  literally  true  that  the  Persian  empire  was  the 
great  ruling  power  in  the  world  at  that  time, 
much  greater  in  extent  than  the  most  potent  of 
the  empires  that  had  preceded  it ;  for  the  largest  of 
these  was  included  amongst  its  provinces  (cf.  Fiaiv- 
linson's  '  Herodotus,'  i.,  pp.  401-403 ;  and  n.,  p.  552 ; 
Eitter's  'Erdkunde,'  viii.,  1-8 ;  HosenmuUer s  'Bib- 
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'The  people  provic'e  EZRA  I.  for  their  return. 

3  bim  an  house  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  m  Judah.  Who  is  there  among  you 
of  all  his  people  ?  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
which  is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  (he  Us 

4  the  God,)  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  And  whosoever  remaineth  in  anyplace 
where  he  sojourneth,  let  the  men  of  his  place  ^help  him  with  silver,  and 
with  gold,  and  with  goods,  and  with  beasts,  besides  the  free-will  oifering 
for  the  house  of  God  that  is  in  Jerusalem. 

5  Then  rose  up  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the 
priests,  and  the  Levites,  with  all  them  whose  spirit  God  "  had  raised,  to 

6  go  up  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  And  all 
they  that  were  about  them  ^strengthened  their  hands  with  vessels  of 
silver,  with  gold,  with  goods,  and  with  beasts,  and  with  precious  things, 
besides  all  that  was  willingly  offered. 
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lical  Geography,'  i.,  p.  203).  Joseph  Mede  remarks 
that,  previous  to  the  captivity,  the  divine  Being 
was  stj'led  in  the  Scriptures  "  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
But  after  the  residence  in  Babylon,  he  is  called 
"the  God  of  heaven."  lie  hatli  charged  me  to 
build  him  an  house  at  Jerusalem.  The  phraseo- 
logy of  this  proclamation,  independently  of  the 
express  testimony  of  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b. 
xi.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  1),  affords  indisputable  evidence  that 
Cyrus  had  seen,  probably  through  means  of  Daniel, 
his  venerable  prime  minister  and  favourite  (Dan. 
vi.  8  ;  ix.  25),  those  prophecies,  in  which,  200  years 
before  he  was  born,  his  name,  his  victorious  career, 
and  the  important  services  he  should  render  to  the 
Jews,  were  distinctly  foretold  (Isa.  xliv.  28;  xlvL 
1-4).  The  existence  of  predictions  so  remarkable, 
uttered  at  a  time  when  the  Babylonians,  who  had 
carried  away  the  Jews  into  captivity,  were  them- 
selves subject  to  the  Assyrians,  and  fulfilled  seventy 
years  after,  led  him  to  acknowledge  that  all  his 
kingdoms  were  gifts  bestowed  on  him  by  "the 
Lord  God  of  heaven,"  and  prompted  him  to  fulfil 
the  duty  which  had  been  laid  upon  him  long 
before  his  birth.  This  was  the  source  and  origin 
of  the  great  favour  he  showed  to  the  Jews  ;  for 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  understanding  that 
such  language  as  is  used  in  the  proclamation  of 
Cyrus  betokens  the  inspiration  of  other  teaching 
than  that  of  the  magi — that  either  it  was  drawn  up 
by  Daniel,  or  written  under  the  inftuence  of  com- 
munications held  with  him.  The  whole  tenor  of 
the  history,  as  well  as  our  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racters of  Cyrus  and  of  Daniel,  warrants  the  con- 
clusion that  the  prophet  introduced  his  royal 
master  to  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  divine  re- 
velations in  which  the  name  of  Cyrus  was  men- 
tioned. It  must  be  added,  however,  that  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  has  proved,  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, that  the  old  Persians  recognized  one  Supreme 
Deity,  Ormazd,  who  held  the  direction  of  all 
worldly  affairs.  la  all  public  records  and  docu- 
ments of  importance,  the  Persian  king  introduces 
an  acknowledgment  that  '  Ormazd  has  bestowed 
on  him  his  empire,'  It  was  an  easy  transition, 
therefore,  for  Cyrus  to  perceive  that  the  God  of 
the  Jews  was  the  same  Supreme  Being  as  the  Per- 
sians worshipped,  while  the  peculiar  title,  "  the 
Lord  God  of  heaven,"  indicates  the  further  in- 
fluence of  Daniel's  teaching.  The  proclamation, 
though  issued  "  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,"  did  not 
take  effect  till  the  year  following.  3.  Who  is  there 
among  you  of  all  his  people  ?  The  purport  of  the 
edict  was  to  grant  full  permission  to  those  Jewish 
exiles,  in  evQvy  part  of  his  kingdom,  who  chose 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  as  well  as  to  re- 
commend those  of  their  countrymen  who  remained, 
to  aid  the  poor  and  feel)le  on  their  way,  and  con- 
tribute liberally  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
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temple,  he  is  the  God  [D'r;'7^{^  Nin].  The  fact  of 
his  name  and  destiny  having  been  predicted  so 
long  before  his  birth,  seems  to  have  impressed  his 
mind  with  a  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  Je- 
hovah to  all  other  gods.  And  to  this  conviction 
Cyrus  would  be  the  more  easily  led  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Persian  religion,  which  was  so  decidedly 
monotheistic,  that  it  was  an  easy  and  short 
transition  to  the  Jewish  faith,  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  which  had  probably  attracted  the 
king's  admiration,  and  led  him  apparently  to 
identify  the  Persian  Ormazd  with  the  Jewish 
Jehovah  {BnwUnson^s  'Ancient  Monarchies,',  iv., 
329,  339).  His  ready  obedience  to  the  command 
for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  God  in  Jeru- 
salem was  the  more  remarkable,  that  the  old  Per- 
sians were  opposed  to  the  erection  of  temples,  as 
an  unbecoming  attempt  to  restrict  the  Deity.  [The 
Septuagint  entirely  fritters  away  the  meaning  of 
this  significant  clause  by  rendering  the  words  av-ro^ 
6  S'eos  o  ev  lepova-aXtj/x,  this  is  th©  God  who  IS  in 
Jerusalem.] 

5.  Then  rose  up  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  &c. 
The  paternal  and  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  the  later 
captivity — those  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, with  some  also  from  other  tribes  (1  Chr.  ix, 
3)  who  retained  their  attachment  to  the  pure 
worship  of  God — naturally  took  the  lead  in  this 
movement ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  all 
whose  piety  and  patriotism  were  strong  enough  to 
brave  the  various  discouragements  attending  the 
enterprise.  They  were  liberally  assisted  by  mul- 
titudes of  their  captive  countrymen,  who,  born  in 
Babylonia,  or  comfortably  established  in  it  by 
family  connections,  or  the  possession  of  property, 
chose  to  remain.  Indeed,  it  is  x^lainly  stated  that 
so  strong  were  the  ties  that  bound  multitudes  to 
Babylon, and  so  great  the  discouragements  to  under- 
take the  journey  to  Palestine,  that  a  Divine  im- 
pulse was  necessary  to  rouse  the  Jewish  i^eople  at 
large  to  embrace  the  offered  privilege.  It  seems 
that  their  Assyrian  friends  and  neighbours,  too, 
either  fi-om  a  fav-ourable  disposition  towards  the 
Jewish  faith,  or  from  imitation  of  the  court  policy, 
displayed  hearty  goodwill  and  great  liberality  in 
aiding  and  promoting  the  views  of  the  emigrants. 
It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  general  tenor  of  Cyrus's 
proclamation,  that  the  Jews  within  his  dominions 
were  not  in  the  house  of  bondage  as  their  ancestors 
had  been  in  Egypt,  They  were  exiles,  expatriated 
from  tlieir  own  land,  but  not  slaves.  There  is  no 
hint  of  any  public  or  private  right  of  property  in 
them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
occupying  a  respectable  position,  only  in  a  state  of 
exile,  and  were  probably  treated,  as  Jahn  thinks, 
as  peaceful  and  industrious  colonists  ('Hebrew 
Commonwealth,'  i.,  p.  161;  Cory's  'Fragments," 
p.  39:  cf.  Esth.  vii.  4).     Some,  indeed,  had  to  be 
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7  Also  ^  Cyrus  the  king  brought  forth  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  %hich  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  and 

8  had  put  them  in  the  house  of  his  gods ;  even  those  did  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia  bring  forth  by  the  hand  of  Mithredath  the  treasurer,  and  numbered 

9  them  unto  ^  Sheshbazzar,  the  prince  of  Judah.  And  this  is  the  number 
of  them :  thirty  chargers  of  gold,  a  thousand  chargers  of  silver,  nine  and 

10  twenty  knives,  tliirty  basins  of  gold,  silver  basins  of  a  second  sort  four 

1 1  hundred  and  ten,  and  other  vessels  a  thousand.  All  the  vessels  of  gold 
and  of  silver  were  five  thousand  and  four  hundred.  All  these  did  Shesh- 
bazzar bring  up  with  them  of  *  the  captivity  that  were  brought  up  from 
Babylon  unto  Jerusalem. 

2  NOW  "these  are  the  children  of  the  *  province  that  went  up  out  of  the 
captivity,  of  those  which  had  been  carried  away,  whom  "^  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  carried  away  unto  Babylon,  and  came  again 
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redeemed  ere  they  could  be  at  liberty  to  depart 
(Neh.  V.  8),  but  those  persons  had  reduced  them- 
selves to  servitude  by  causes  which  would  prob- 
ably have  led  to  the  same  degradation  in  their 
own  land. 

7-11.— Cyrus  restores  the  Vessels. 

7.  Cyrus  .  .  .  brought  fortli  tlie  vessels  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  Though  it  is  said  (see  on  2 
Ki.  xxiv.  13)  that  these  were  cut  in  pieces,  that 
■would  not  be  done  to  the  large  and  magnificent 
vases,  and,  if  they  had  been  divided,  the  parts 
could  be  re-united.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Hebrew  word  rendered  cut  in  pieces  does 
not  signify  merely  cut  of—i.  e.,  from  further  use 
in  the  temple.  8.  by  the  hand  of  Mithredath 
[nn-ina,  Mithra,  the  genius  of  the  sun;  Septuagint, 
MiSrpaSaTov,  Mithridates  —  i.  e.,  given  to  or  by 
Mithra].  Eaiolinson  ('Ancient  Monarchies,'  iv., 
330,  334)  distinguishes  two  forms  of  Iranic  or 
Persian  faith:— one,  a  pure  and  spiritual  one,  held 
by  the  old  Persians,  and  long  after  by  the  more 
intelligent  classes ;  and  the  other  a  coarse  or  more 
material  one.  Hence,  though  none  of  the  early 
kings  mention  the  name  of  Mithra,  his  emblem 
appears  on  all  the  known  royal  tombs  except  that 
of  Cyrus.  In  sculptures,  where  the  emblems  of 
Ormazd  and  Mithra  occur  together,  the  position  of 
the  former  (the  Supreme  God)  is  central,  that  of 
the  latter  towards  the  right  hand  of  the  tablet. 
The  solar  emblem  (a  disk  or  orb)  is  upon  almost 
all  sculptured  tombs,  but  is  otherwise  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  numbered  them  unto  Shesh- 
bazzar, the  prince  of  Judah  [li-aa-g']- a  name 
liestowed  in  Persia  on  Zerubbabel  (cf.  ch.  viL  with 
ii.  2;  V.  14),  signifying,  according  to  Gesenius,  from 
a  Persian  root,  fire- worshipper  ;  but  the  etymo- 
logy is  uncertain.  [Septuagint,  Sao-a/3a(ra;0.  K'B'in, 
the  pliylarch  or  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Num.  vii.  2, 10, 11 ;  xxxiv.  18).]  9.  thirty  chargers 
of  gold  ['^Q73N]— large  basins,  slauglder  basins; 
but,  according  to  some,  fruit  baskets.  [Septuagint, 
(//■uKTT/pfs.]  nine  and  twenty  knives  [□'s^q?] — 
slaughter  knives.  10.  Thirty  basins  [niD?]— gob- 
lets, probably  covered  with  a  lid  (Gesenius)  (cf.  1 
Chr.  xxviii.  17).  H.  All  the  vessels  of  gold  and 
of  silver  were  five  thousand  and  four  hundred. 
The  vessels  here  specified  amount  only  to  the 
number  of  2,499.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
larger  vases  only  are  mentioned,  while  the  inven- 
tory of  the  whole,  including  great  and  small,  came 
to  the  gross  sum  stated  in  the  text.  Sheshbazzar 
— i.  e.,  Zerubbabel,  son  of  Salathiel  (cf.  ch.  iii.  8; 
V.  16 :  cf.  1  Chr.  iii.  17).  He  was  born  in  Babylon, 
and  called  by  his  family  Zerubbabel— i.  e.,  sown  in 
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Babylon.  Sheshbazzar,  signifying  *  hre-worship- 
pers,'  was  the  name  given  him  at  court,  as  other 
names  were  given  to  Daniel  and  his  friends.  He 
was  recognized  among  the  exiles  as  hereditary 
prince  of  Judah.  them  of  the  captivity  that  were 
brought  up  from  Babylon  unto  Jerusalem.  All  the 
Jewish  exiles  did  not  embrace  the  privilege  which 
the  Persian  king  granted  them.  The  great  pro- 
portion, born  in  Babylon,  preferred  continuing  in 
their  comfortal^le  homes  to  undertaking  a  distant, 
expensive,  and  hazardous  journey  to  a  desolate 
land.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not 
the  fertile  regions  of  Central  Palestine"the  return- 
ing exiles  were  to  go  to.  These  were  already  colo- 
nized; and  there  was  no  intention  to  dispossess 
the  colonists.  'It  was  only  the  bare,  ungenial 
territory  that  lay  between  this  and  the  fertile 
vales  around  Hebron,  also  occupied  upon  the 
south,  that  was  contemplated  in  the  proclamation. 
This  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  when,  in 
order  to  understand  the  spirit  in  which  the  decree 
was  received,  we  transfer  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
vinces around  Babylon,  and  picture,  in  comparison 
with  their  circumstances  there,  the  position  which 
the  Hebrews  were  invited  to  occupy'  {Drew's 
'Scripture  Lands,'  pp.  215,  216).  Nor  did  the  re- 
turning exiles  all  go  at  once.  The  first  band  went 
with  Zerubbabel,  others  afterwards  with  Ezra, 
and  a  large  number  with  Nehemiah  at  a  still  later 
period.  -,. 

CHAP.    II.    1-70,— Number   of   the   People 

THAT  RETURNED. 

1,  Children  of  the  province— ?.e.,  Judea  (ch.  v. 
8),  so  called  as  being  now  reduced  from  an  illus- 
trious, independent,  and  powerful  kingdom  to  an 
obscure,  servile,  tributary  province  of  the  Persian 
empire.  This  name  is  applied  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rian to  intimate  that  the  Jewish  exiles,  though  now 
released  from  captivity  and  allowed  to  return  into 
their  own  land,  were  still  the  subjects  of  Cyrus, 
inhabiting  a  province  dependent  upon  Persia  ['3? 
rancn,  sons  of  the  province]— i.  e.,  according  to 
Gesenius,  Israelitish  exiles  dwelling  in  the  Persian 
provinces,  Medinah  meaning  a  province  or  district, 
or  satrapy,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Persian  pre- 
fect or  viceroy  (Neh.  vii.  6  ;  Esth.  i.  23  ;  xii.  12,  14; 
Dan.  viii.  2).  those  which  had  been  carried  away 
— i.  e.,  the  descendants,  including  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren  of  those  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away  unto  Babylon, 
Those  who  are  mentioned  in  the  following  cata- 
logue, then,  were  not  the  ten  tribes,  who  were 
dispersed  into  various  and  scattered  districts  of 
Assyria,  but  the  Jewish  exiles  resident  in  or 
around  Babylon.  Zerubbabel,  the  prince  of  Judah, 
himself  resided  there ;  and  thither  Hocked  around 
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2  unto  Jerusalem  and  Judali,  every  one  unto  his  city;  which  came  with 
Zerubbabel:  Jeshua,  Nehemiah,  ^Seraiah,  ^Eeelaiah,  Mordecai,  Bilshan, 
^Mispar,  Bigvai,  ^Rehum,  Baanah. 

3  The  number  of  the  men  of  the  people  of  Israel :  The  children  of  Parosh, 

4  two  thousand  an  hundred  seventy  and  two.     The  children  of  Shephatiah, 

5  three  hundred  seventy  and  two.     The  children  of  Arab,  ''seven  hundred 

6  seventy  and  five.     The  children  of  ^  Pahath-moab,  of  the  children  of 

7  Jeshua  and  Joab,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve.     The  children 

8  of  Elam,  a  thousand  two  hundred  fifty  and  four.     The  children  of  Zattu, 

9  nine  hundred  forty  and  five.     The  children  of  Zaccai,  seven  hundred  and 
10  threescore.     The  children  of  ^Bani,  six  hundred  forty  and  two.     The 

12  children  of  Bebai,  six  hundred  twenty  and  three.     The  children  of  Azgad, 

13  a  thousand  two  hundred  twenty  and  two.     The  children  of -^Adonikara, 

14  six  hundred  sixty  and  six.     The  children  of  Bigvai,  two  thousand  fifty 

15  and   six.     The  children  of  Adin,  four  hundred   fifty  and  four.     The 

17  children  of  Ater  of  Hezekiah,  ninety  and  eight.     The  children  of  Bezai, 

18  three  hundred  twenty  and  three.     The  children  of  ^'Jorah,  an  hundred 

19  and  twelve.     The  children  of 'Hashum,  two  hundred  twenty  and  three. 

20  The  children  of  '^Gibbar,  ninety  and  five.     The  children  of  "  Beth-lehem, 
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his  standard  those  Jews  who  formed  the  first 
caravan,  comprisiug  chiefly  or  exclusively  those  of 
tlietribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  who  took  tlie 
initiative  in  the  journey  to  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
both  from  their  location  in  Babylon,  and  from 
their  greater  interest  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  came  again  unto 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  every  one  unto  his  city 
— either  the  city  that  had  been  occuiiied  by  his 
ancestors,  or,  as  most  parts  of  Judea  were  then 
either  desolate  or  possessed  by  others,  the  city 
that  was  rebuilt  and  allotted  to  him  now.  2. 
Which  came  with  Zerubbabel.  He  was  the  chief 
or  leader  of  the  first  band  of  returning  exiles. 
The  names  of  other  influential  persons  who  were 
associated  iu  the  conducting  of  the  caravan  are 
also  mentioned,  being  extracted  probably  from 
the  Persian  archives,  in  which  the  register  was, 
preserved.  Couspicuousin  the  number  are  Joshua, 
the  high  priest,  and  Nehemiah ;  not,  however,  the 
Tirshatha  (Neh.  vii.  7). 

3.  The  children.  This  word,  as  used  throughout 
this  catalogue,  means  posterity  or  descendants. 
of  Parosh  [OT"13;  Septuagint,  Vatican,  ^apii ; 
Alexandrine,  dope's].  Besides  the  2,172  exiles 
belonging  to  this  chief  house,  who  returned  to 
Palestine  with  the  first  caravan  under  Zerubbabel 
(Sheshbazzar),  a  second  detachuieut  of  130  males 
came  with  Ezra  (ch.  vii.  3)  (see  as  to  their  labour  on 
the  public  work,  Neh.  iii.  25;  x.  14;  and  the  un- 
lawful marriages  of  some  of  them,  ch.  x.  25).  4. 
The  children  of  Shephatiah— [Septuagint,  2a<^a- 
Tta].  In  addition  to  this  first  band  of  372  (cf. 
Neh.  vii.  9),  a  second  detachment  of  eighty  males 
accompanied  Ezra  (ch.  vii.  8).  5.  The  children  ,of 
Arab,  seven  hundred  seventy  and  five.  The 
number  is  stated  in  Neh.  vii.  to  have  been  only 
652.  It  is  probable  that  all  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  this  family  repaired  to  the  general  place  of 
rendezvous,  or  had  enrolled  their  names  at  first 
as  intending  to  go  ;  but  in  the  interval  of  prepara- 
tion some  died,  others  were  prevented  by  sickness 
or  insurmountable  obstacles,  so  that  ultimately 
no  more  than  652  came  to  Jerusalem.  6.  The 
children  of  Pahath-moah  [nxia  nna,  prefect  of 
Moab;  Septuagint,  $aa3-  Mwali}.  'The  origin  of 
this  singular  name  is  perhaps  traceable  to  an 
ancestor  who  had  dominion  in  Moab  (1  Chr.  iv. 
22:  cf.  1  Chr.  ii.  54;  iy.  14),  and  from  him  it  con- 
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tinned  to  be  traditionally  bestowed  upon  his 
family.  Their  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  is 
indicated  by  their  being  placed  fourth  in  the  order 
of  this  catalogue,  and  second  in  the  signing  (Neh. 
X.  14).  .7.  The  children  of  Elam— [Septuagint, 
AtXci/i].  The  Bene-Elam,  who  went  with  the  first 
caravan,  under  Zerubbabel,  to  the  number  of  1,254, 
were  followed  by  a  second  body  of  seventy-one  men, 
with  Ezra  (ch.  viii.  7)  (see  as  to  their  zeal  in  the 
aSfair  of  the  foreign  marriages,  ch.  x.  2,  26;  and  of 
the  covenant-signing,  Neh.  x.  14).  8.  The  children 
of  Zattu— [Septuagint,  Vatican,  Za-rS-oi/a  ;  Alexan- 
drine, l^aSf^ova].  In  addition  to  the  945,  another 
division  of  this  family  afterwards  went  with  Ezra 
(see  on  ch.  viii.  5).  9.  The  children  of  Zaccai. 
The  number  of  this  family  accompanying  Zerul)-- 
babel  amounted  to  760  (cf.  Neh.  vii.  14).  The 
name  is  identical  with  Zaccheus  (Luke  xiic. 
2).  10.  The  children  of  Bani— or  Binnui,  (Neh. 
vii.  15)  [Septuagint,  Jiavovi].  11.  The  children 
of  Bebai — ^[Septuagint,  Ba/iai].  Besides  those 
who  went  in  the  first,  twenty-eight  of  this 
family  enrolled  themselves  in  the  second  under 
Ezra  (ch.  viii.  II)  (see  as  to  their  implication 
iu  the  matter  of  marrying  heathen  wives,  ch. 
x.  28;  and  to  their  signing  the  covenant, 
Neh.  X.  15).  12.  The  children  of  A2:gad  [i|.Tr, 
strong  in  fortune;  Septuagint,  'Ao-yaS  (cf.  Neh. 
vii.  17 ;  X.  16)].  13.  The  children  of  Adonikam 
[Dg»nN,  lord  of  the  enemy]  (cf.  ch.  viii.  13 ;  Neh. 
vii.  18J— the  same  as  Adonijab,  my  lord  is  Jehovah 
(Neh.  X.  17).  14-  The  chUdren  of  Bigvai— [Sep- 
tuagint, Vaticau,  3ayoue  ;  Alexandrine,  Bayoi/at]. 
Whether  this  was  the  person  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  influential  ten  (p.  2),  or  another  chief,  is  un- 
known. 15.  The  children  of  Adin— [Septuagint, 
'A6oiv\.  16.  The  children  of  Ater  of  Hezekiah  [ion, 
shut  up,  perhaps  dumb,  Gesenius ;  Septuagint, 
'At);/)  Tcp  'E^eKicf,  probably  .s'o?i  of  Hezekiah,  a  person 
of  note,  but  not  the  king].  17.  The  children  of  Bezai 
—[Septuagint,  Bacro-oO].  18.  The  children  of  Jorah 
— [Septuagint,  'I a)()«]— called  Hariph  iji  the  parallel 
passage,  Neh.  vii.  24;  and  Harim,  Ezra  x.  31.  19. 
The  children  of  Hashum  —  [Septuagint  'Ao-Jc/i]. 
Hitherto  the  different  divisions  of  the  i-eturuing 
exiles  under  Zerubbabel  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  their  ancestor  ;  those  that  follow,  down  to 
V.  35,  are  denoted  by  the  city  or  village  which  was 
the  hea.d-ciuarter3  of  their  family,    29.  The  chil- 
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22  an  hundred  twenty  and  three.     The  men  of  Netophah,  fifty  and  six. 

23  The  men  of  Anathoth,  an  hundred  twenty  and  eight.     The  children  of 

25  ^Azmaveth,  forty  and  two.     The  children  of  Kirjath-arim,  Chephirah,  and 

26  Beeroth,  seven  hundred  and  forty  and  three.     The  children  of  ^Ramah 

27  and  Gaba,  six  hundred  twenty  and  one.     The  men  of  Michmas,  an 

28  hundred  twenty  and  two.     The  men  of  Beth-el  and  Ai,  two  hundred 

29  twenty  and  three.     The  children  of  Nebo,  fifty  and  two.     The  children 

31  of  Magbish,  an  hundred  fifty  and  six.     The  children  of  the  other  *Elam, 

32  a  thousand  two  hundred  fifty  and  four.     Tlie  children  of  Harim,  three 

33  hundred  and  twenty.     The  children  of  Lod,  ^Hadid,  and  Ono,  seven 

34  hundred  twenty  and  five.     The  children  of  ■'Jericho,  three  hundred  forty 

35  and  five.     The  children  of  Senaah,  -three  thousand  and  six  hundred  and 
thirty. 

36  The  priests:  the  children  of  ^'Jedaiah,  of  the  house  of  Jeshua,  nine 

37  hundred  seventy  and  three.     The  children  of  'Immer,  a  thousand  fifty 
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dren  of  Gibbar— [Septnagint,  FajSep]— called  (Neh. 
vii.  25)  Gibeon.  21.  Theebildreiiof  Beth-lebem— 
[Septuagiot,  B)ie\ac'/x].  22.  The  men  of  Netophah— 
[Septuagiut,  Vatican,  'iHe-roKpu  ;  Alexandrine,  Ne- 
</)eoTa] —probably  near  Beth-lehem  (cf.  Neh.  viii. 
26  with  1  Chr.  ii.  54 ;  also  1  Chr.  ix.  16 ;  xxvii.  13, 
15).  23.  The  men  of  Anathoth— [Septuagint,  'Ai/a- 
3-a)3-]— 'An^ta,  about  three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  so  many  of  this  Jewish  town 
returning.  It  was  a  city  of  the  Levites  ;  but  the 
people  spurned  the  prophetic  warning,  and  called 
fortli  against  themselves  one  of  his  severest  pre- 
dictions (Jer.  xxxii.  27-55).  This  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  in  the  Assyrian  conquest.  Anathoth  was 
laid  and  continued  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  the 
people  having  been  brought  during  the  captivity 
to  a  better  state  of  mind,  returned,  and  their  city 
was  rebuilt.  24.  The  children  of  Azmaveth— 
[Septuagint,  'A^/jw^]— a  town  of  Benjamin,  near 
Anathoth.  25.  The  children  of  Kirjath-arim. 
The  name  occurs  in  this  form  here  only  ;  in  Neh. 
vii.  29  it  is  mentioned  by  the  common  appellation 
Kirjath-jearim.  [Septuagint, Vatican,  KapiaSnapiix; 
Alexandrine,  'K.aput^utpeipL;  Kuriet  el-Enab.]  Che- 
phirah— the  hamlet  [Septuagint,  Vatican,  Xa^ijiri; 
Alexandrine,  Kaf/)i;ja]  — one  of  the  Gibeonite  towns 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  and  Beeroth 
— wells  [Septuagint,  Bj/ptiS-].  Along  with  the  pre- 
ceding places  it  formed  tlie  fourth  city  of  the 
Gibeonites.  26.  The  children  of  Ramah  and 
Gaba— the  Ramah  of  Benjamin  (Er-ram),  on  the 
east  of  the  NtibulCis  road.  Gaba  =  Geba— a  little 
east  of  Gibeah  (now  Fela),  which  is  half  an  hour 
east  from  Ramah  {Behind,  'Palestine,'  pp.  801, 
810;  Rohinfion's  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  i>p, 
331-3.34;  'Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestine,' 
pp.  215,  326,  346).  27,  The  men  of  Michmas— 
or  Michmash  [^  in  later  Hebrew  was  softened 
into  D  ;  Septuagint,  MaxM"^]  (Mukmas),  situated 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  right  o]iposite  Jeba 
(Robinsoii's  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  113; 
'Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestine,'  pp.  214,  215). 

28.  The  men  of  Beth-el  and  Ai— (see  on  Josh,  viii.) 

29.  The  children  of  Nebo— [Septuagint,  Vatican, 
Na/3o'u  ;  Alexandrine,  N«/3a)]— the  Bethoannaba  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  ('  Onomast.,'  ai'ticle  '  Anob  ; ' 
Reland,  'Palrestiua,'  p.  661);  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tified in  Beit-nCibah,  which  lies  between  Beth-el 
and  Ai  on  one  side,  and  Lydda  (the  ancient  Dios- 
polis)  on  the  other,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
Jerusalem,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  Ydlo 
( Aijalon)  (/?o/'?n.so?i's  '  Biblical  Researches,'  iji.,  64). 
SO.  The  children  of  Magbish— (gathering)  [Sep- 
tuagiut, Mayf/S/s].  Most  probably  the  name  of 
a  place,  though  some  regard  it  as  that  of  a  man. 
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31.  .The  children  of  th^  other  Elam  [T^  n?-;?- a 
second  or  another  Elam— 'fiXa^apj.  This  is  the 
name  of  a  chief.  The  identity  of  name,  and  the 
number  of  his  descendants,  with  those  of  the 
former  Elam,  might  excite  a  suspicion  of  the 
notice  being  inserted  through  a  clerical  error, 
were  it  not  repeated  in  Neh.  vii.  34.  32.  The 
children  of  Harim— [Septuagint,  Vatican,  'H\aM ; 
Alexandrine,  'Updtix].  Tliis,  if  the  name  of  a  per- 
son, was  probably  taken  from  a  place.  33.  The 
children  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono— [Septuagint, 
Vatican,  Aofia5t ;  Alexandrine,  Ao5aoiS\ — Lydda; 
Ludd  (1  Chr.  viii.  12 :  cf.  Acts  ix.  32-38).  "  Ha- 
did" (sharp),  a  Benjamite  town  on  a  craggy 
mountain.  Eusebius  ('Onomast.,'  'Adithaim') 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Aditha,  as  lying  to 
the  east  of  Lydda  (Diospolis)  ( Van  de  Velde, 
'Syria  and  Palestine,'  i.,  p.  444).  "Ono"  [Sep- 
tuagint, 'Qvii>]  (now  Rett  Unia),  according  to  Winer 
('  Realwor.terbuch  '),  about  three  miles  from  Lydda. 
These  three  towns  are  commonly  associated  in 
the  post-exilian  history.  34.  The  children  of 
Jericho— [Septuagint,  Vatican,  'Iepix"> ;  Alexan- 
drine, ^lepeixw]  (see  on  Josh.  vi. ;  also  1  Ki.  xvi. 
34).  35.  The  children  of  Senaah— (cf.  Neh.  ii.  .3, 
where  the  article  is  prefixed.)  It  is  probably  the 
name  of  a  place,  Magdal-senna,  the  great  Senna 
(Jerome,  'Onomast.,'  voce  'Senna'),  seven  miles 
north  of  Jericho.  The  number  recorded  in  connec- 
tion with  Senna  being  greatly  in  excess  of  other 
towns  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  suggested  to 
Bertheau  the  probability  of  its  being  the  name  of 
a  district. 

36.  The  priests.  Each  of  theirfamilies  was  ranged 
under  its  prince  or  head,  like  those  of  the  other 
tribes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
body  was  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  one  of 
which,  in  rotation,  discharged  the  sacerdotal  duties 
every  week,  and  each  division  was  called  after  the 
name  of  its  tirst  prince  or  chief.  It  appears  from 
this  passage  that  only  four  of  the  courses  of  the 
priests  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity; 
but  these  four  courses  were  afterwards,  as  the 
families  increased,  divided  into  twenty-four,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  original 
courses  ap]iointed  by  David.  Hence  we  find  the 
course  of  Abijah  or  Abia  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10)  subsist- 
ing at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
(Luke  i.  5).  the  children  of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house 
of  Jeshua — appointed  by  lot  head  of  the  second 
priestly  course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  distinguished  here 
by  his  family  connection  with  Jeshua  from  another 
sacerdotal  family  of  the  name  of  Jedaiah  (Neh.  xii. 
6,  7,  19).    37.  The   children  of  Immer— head  of 
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38  and  two.     The  children  of  "Tashur,  a  thousand  two  hundred  forty  and 

39  seven.     The  children  of  "Harim,  a  thousand  and  seventeen. 

40  The  Levites :  the  children  of  Jeshua,  and  Kadmiel,  of  the  children  of 

41  I'^Hodaviah,  seventy  and  four.     The  singers:  the  children  of  Asaph,  an 

42  hundred  twenty  and  eight.  The  children  of  the  porters :  the  children  of 
Shallum,  the  children  of  Ater,  the  children  of  Talmon,  the  children  of 
Akkub,  the  children  of  Hatita,  the  children  of  Shobai,  in  all  an  hundred 
thirty  and  nine. 

43  The  "Nethinims:  the  children  of  Sliha,  the  children  of  Hasupha,  the 

44  children  of  Tabbaoth,  the  children  of  Keros,  the  children  of  ^^Siaha,  the 

45  children  of  Padon,  the  children  of  Lebanah,  the  children  of  Hagabah,  the 

46  children  of  Akkub,  the  children  of  Hagab,  the  children  of  ^^Shalmai,  the 

47  children  of  Hanan,  the  children  of  Giddel,  the  children  of  Gahar,  the 

48  children  of  Reaiah,  the  children  of  Rezin,  the  children  of  Nekoda,  the 

49  children  of  Gazzam,  the  children  of  Uzza,  the  children  of  Paseah,  the 

50  children  of  Besai,  the  children  of  Asnah,  the  children  of  Mehunim,  the 

51  children  of  ^^Nephusim,  the  children  of  Bakbuk,  the  children  of  Hakupha, 

52  the  children  of  Harhur,  the  children  of  ^^Bazluth,  the  children  of  Mehida, 

53  the  children  of  Harsha,  the  children  of  Barkos,  the  children  of  Sisera,  the 

54  children  of  Thamah,  the  children  of  Neziah,  the  children  of  Hatipha. 

55  The  children  of  ^Solomon's  servants:  the  children  of  Sotai,  the  children 

56  of  Sophereth,  the   children   of  ^^  Peru  da,  the   children   of  Jaalah,  the 

57  children  of  Darkon,  the  children  of  Giddel,  the  children  of  Shephatiah, 
the  children  of  Hattil,  the  children  of  Pochereth  of  Zebaim,  the  children 
of  i^Ami.  All  the  ^Nethinims,  and  the  children  of  '"Solomon's  servants, 
were  three  hundred  ninety  and  two. 

And  these  were  they  which  went  up  from  Tel-melah,  Tel-harsa,  Cherub, 
i^Addan,  and  Immer;  but  they  could  not  show  their  father's  house,  and 
their  ^^seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel:  the  children  of  Delaiah,  the 
children  of  Tobiah,  the  children  of  Nekoda,  six  hundred  fifty  and  two. 
61  And  of  the  children  of  the  priests:  the  children  of  Habaiah,  the  children 
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the  sixteenth  course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14:  of.  Neb.  vii. 
40  with  Ezra  x.  20).  38.  The  cMldren  of  Pasliur 
—the  son  of  Malchijah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1).  The  chief 
of  this  family  had,  at  the  time  of  the  restoratiou, 
become  the  bead  of  a  priestly  course.  39.  Tlie 
children  of  Harim.  He  was  the  head  of  the  third 
division  of  the  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  8). 

40.  the  children  of  Jeshua  and  Kadmiel.  Jeshua 
had  assigned  him  the  presidency  of  the  ninth 
course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  11).  "Kadmiel" — the  exist- 
ing head  of  the  chief  house  of  Hodariah  or  Judah 
(cu.  iii.  9).  Jeshua  and  Kadmiel  were  associated 
as  overseers  of  the  workmen  (ch.  iii.  9:  Neh. 
ix.  4,  5 ;  X.  9).  41.  The  singers :  the  children  of 
Asaph.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  temiile  choir  (1 
Chr.  vi.  39),  and  this  office  seems  to  have  continued 
hereditary  in  his  family  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xx. 
14).  42.  The  children  of  the  porters :  the  children 
of  Shallum— (see  on  1  Chr.  ix.  17.) 

43.  The  Nethinims— [Septuagint,  Vatican,  Na.?-- 
ivlfx ;  Alexandrine,  NaS'ii-a^ot.  The  same  version 
calls  them  (1  Chr.  ix.  2)  oi  Seoonevoi,  given  to  God 
(see  on  Num.  iii.  9 ;  viii.  19 ;  xxxi.  47  ;  Josh.  ix. 
27)].  They  were  the  descendants  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  to  whom,  as  devoted  in  a  humble  sphere  to 
the  divine  service,  the  name  of  Nethinim,  origio- 
ally  applied  to  the  Levites,  came  in  process  of  time 
to  be  assigned  as  their  exclusive  title.  They  were 
divided  into  several  distinctive  families  (  Winer, 
'HandworterbucU,'  ii.,  sec.  175).  50.  Mehunim 
.  .  .  Nephusini  (a  branch  of  Ishmael,  1  Chr. 
V.  19)  .  ,  .  53,  Sisera — are  other  samples  of 
non-Israelite  names.  65.  The  chlldreij  of  Solo- 
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mon's  servants— the  strangers,  Canaanites,  or 
original  inhabitants  of  the  land,  whom  that 
monarch  enlisted  in  the  building  of  the  temple 
(1  Ki.  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  viii.  7).  From  their  as- 
sociation with  the  Nethinim  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  after  having  been  reduced  to  a  servile  condi- 
tion, they  continued  to  assist  the  former  in  their 
services.  It  appears  from  the  small  number  {v.  55) 
wlio  returned,  that  most  of  the  Nethinims,  as  well 
as  of  Solomon's  servants,  preferred  to  remain  in 
Babylon  to  resume  their  former  course  of  laborious 
servitude ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  comparatively  few  of  this 
humble  class  who  did  return  are  recorded  as  care- 
fully and  honourably  as  the  priests  and  Levites. 
2iha.  They  had  dwelt  separately  (Neh.  iii.  .31),  as 
well  as  had  their  own  superintendents  (Neh.  xi. 
21);  and,  judging  by  this  Canaanite  name  and 
others  which  follow,  they  were  selected  from  their 
own  body  (cf.  Neh.  vii.  46). 

59.  these  were  they  which  went  up  from  Tel- 
melah.  [^r\  signifies  a  hill  or  mound,  and  hence, 
from  the  frequent  mounds  that  formed  a  marked 
feature  in  Babylonia,  it  was  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  many  cities  in  tliat  country.  "  Tel-melah  " — i.  e., 
hill  of  salt.]  Tel-harsa— or  Tel-hareshah  (Neh. 
vii.  Gl),  hill  of  the  forest.  Cherub,  Addan  (or 
Addon,  Neh,  vii.  61)  and  Immer— places  unknown 
in  Babylonia.  The  returned  exiles  from  these  five 
Babylonian  towns,  as  w-ell  as  the  descendants  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  v.  60,  were  unable,  from 
w^ant  of  an  accurate  genealogical  register,  to  estab- 
Usli  their  Israelitish  pedigree.    61.  the  children  ol 
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of  Koz,  the  children  of  Barzillai ;  (which  took  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
*Barzillai  the  Gilcadite,  and  was  called  after  their  name :)  these  sought 
their  register  among  those  that  were  reckoned  by  genealogy,  but  they 
were  not  found;  Hlierefore  ^^were  they,  as  polluted,  put  from  the  priest- 
hood. And  the  ^^Tirshatha  said  unto  them,  that  they  ''should  not  eat 
of  the  most  holy  things,  till  there  stood  up  a  priest  with  Urim  "and  with 
Thummim. 

The  '"whole  congregation  together  was  forty  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  threescore,  besides  their  servants  and  their  maids,  of  whom 
there  were  seven  thousand  three  hundred  thirty  and  seven:  and  there 
u'ere  among  them  two  hundred  singing  men  and  singing  women.  Their 
horses  ivere  seven  hundred  thirty  and  six;  their  mules,  two  hundred  forty 
67  and  five;  their  camels,  four  hundred  thirty  and  five;  their  asses,  six 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty. 

And  ^ some  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  when  they  came  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord  which  is  at  Jerusalem,  offered  freely  for  the  house  of  God  to  set 
it  up  in  his  place:  they  gave  ^after  their  ability  unto  the  treasure  of  the 
work  threescore  and  one  thousand  drams  of  gold,  and  five  thousand  pound 
of  silver,  and  one  hundred  priests'  garments. 

So  Hhe  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and  some  of  the  people,  and  the  singers, 
and  the  porters,  and  the  Nethinims,  dwelt  in  their  cities,  and  all  Israel  in 
their  cities. 

AND  when  the  seventh  month  was  come,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
icere  in  the  cities,  the  people  gathered  themselves  together  as  one  man  to 
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Bxrzillai.  He  preferred  that  name  to  that  of  his 
own  family,  deemiog  it  a  greater  distinction  to  be 
connected  with  so  noble  a  family  than  to  be  of 
the  house  of  Levi.  But  by  this  worldly  ambition 
he  forfeited  the  dignity  and  advantages  of  the 
priesthood.  63.  And  the  Tirshatlia  said  unto 
them  [Kn^nnn]— atitle  bornebythe  Persian  gover- 
nors of  Judea  (see  also  Neh.  viL  65-70 ;  viii.  9 ;  x. 
1).  It  is  derived  from  the  Persic  torsh,  severe, 
and  is  equivalent  to  'your  severity,'  'your  awful- 
ness.'  that  they  should  not  eat  of  the  most  holy 
things,  till  there  stood  up  a  priest  with  Urim  and 
with  Thummim.  Zerubbabel,  ajiparently  per- 
plexed about  such  cases  as  those  of  priests  being 
unable  to  prove  their  Aaronic  descent,  deferred 
his  decision  until  God  might  be  pleased  to  restoi-e 
the  divinely  -  instituted  and  long  -  established 
method  of  ascertaining  His  will,  and  in  the  mean- 
time excluded  them  from  performing  their  sacred 
functions.  His  language  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  had  been  continued  till  the 
captivity,  and  the  re-establishment  of  that  means 
of  consulting  God  was  eagerly  and  confidently 
anticipated.  But  a  very  different  view  is  taken 
by  some  of  the  Tirshatha's  words.  They  are  of 
oj>inion  that,  'as  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  already 
officiated,  and  might  have  been  employed  for 
consultation,  just  as  Phinehas  or  Abiathar  had 
formerly  been,  the  reference  in  this  passage  is  not 
to  the  Jewish  pontiff,  but  to  the  Messiah,  of  whom 
he  was  an  illustrious  type.  Though  now  excluded 
from  all  participation  with  their  brethren  iu  the 
rights  and  functions  of  their  sacerdotal  office,  the 
time  would  come  when  all  ceremonial  distinctions 
should  be  abrogated  by  the  introduction  of  the 
clear  and  perfect  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  be  on  an  equality 
with  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  immunities. 
This  interpretation  receives  some  degree  of  sup- 
port from  the  declaration  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiiL 
8)  {^GQ Henderson,  'On  Inspiration,'  p.  123). 

64.  The  whole  congregation  together  was  forty 
and  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  threescore. 
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This  gross  amount  -is  12,000  more  than  the  par- 
ticular numbers  given  in  the  catalogue,  when 
added  together,  come  to.  Reckoning  up  the 
smaller  numbers,  we  shall  find  that  they  amount 
to  29,818  in  this  chapter,  and  to  31,089  in  the 
parallel  chapter  of  Nehemiah.  Ezra  also  mentions 
494  persons  omitted  by  Nehemiah,  and  Nehemiah 
mentions  1,765  not  noticed  by  Ezra.  If,  therefore, 
Ezra's  surplus  be  added  to  the  sum  in  Nehemiah, 
and  Nehemiah's  surplus  to  the  number  in  Ezra, 
they  will  both  become  31,583.  Subti-actiug  this 
from  42,360,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  10,777. 
These  are  omitted  because  tliey  did  not  belong  to 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  or  to  the  priests,  but  to  the 
other  tribes.  The  servants  and  singers,  male  and 
female,  are  reckoned  separately  {v.  65),  so  that 
putting  all  these  items  together,  the  number  of  all 
who  went  with  Zerubbabel  amounted  to  50,000, 
with  8,000  beasts  of  burden,  (Altlw/,  quoted  iu 
Davidson's  'Hermeneutics')  (see  further  on  Neh. 
vii.) 

68.  some  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  when  they 
came  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  .  ,  ,  offered  freely, 
&c.  The  sight  of  a  place  hallowed  by  the  most 
endearing  and  sacred  associations,  but  now  lying 
in  desolation  and  ruins,  made  the  well-springs  of 
their  piety  and  patriotism  gush  out  afresh  ;  and 
before  taking  any  active  measuies  for  jiroviding 
accommodation  to  themselves  and  their  families, 
the  chief  among  them  raised  a  large  sum  by  volun- 
tary contributions  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
temple.  69,  drams  of  gold — rather  darics,  a  Per- 
sian coin  (see  on  1  Chr.  xxix.  7).  priests'  gar- 
ments—(cf.  Neh.  vii.  70.)  This,  in  the  circum- 
stances, was  a  very  appropriate  gift.  In  general, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  presents  of  garments,  or 
of  any  other  useable  commodities,  however  singu- 
lar it  may  seem  to  us,  are  in  unison  with  the 
established  notions  and  customs  of  the  East. 

CHAP.  III.  1-3.— The  Altar  set  up. 

1.  when  the  seventh  month  was  come.  The 
departure  of  "the  children  of  the  province"  (oh. 
il  1 :    of.    Neh.  viii.  6)— the   returning   exiles   of 
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2  Jerusalem.  Then  stood  up  "Jesliua  the  son  of  Jozadak,  and  his  brethren 
the  priests,  and  Zerubbabel  ''the  son  of '^Shealtiel,  and  his  brethren,  and 
builded  the  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  offer  burnt  offerings  thereon, 
as  it  is  ''written  in  the  law  of  Moses  the  man  of  God. 

3  And  they  set  the  altar  upon  his  bases ;  for  fear  was  upon  them  because 
of  the  people  of  those  countries :  and  they  offered  burnt  offerings  thereon 

4  unto  the  Lord,  even  ^burnt  offerings  morning  and  evening.  They -''kept 
also  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  as  ^it  is  written,  and  ^offered  the  daily 
burnt  offerings  by  number,  according  to  the  custom,  ^as  the  duty  of 

5  everyday  required;  and  afterward  offered  the  ^continual  burnt  offering, 
both  of  the  new  moons,  and  of  all  the  set  feasts  of  the  Lord  that  were 
consecrated,  and  of  every  one  that  willingly  offered  a  free-will  offering 

6  unto  the  Lord.  From  the  first  day  of  tbe  seventh  month  began  they  to 
offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord.     But  ^the  foundation  of  the  temple  of 

7  the  Lord  was  not  yet  laid.  They  gave  money  also  lunto  the  masons,  and 
to  the  ^carpenters;  and  •'meat,  and  drink,  and  oil,  unto  them  of  Zidon, 
and  to  them  of  Tyre,  to  bring  cedar  trees  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea  of 
^'Joppa,  'according  to  the  grant  that  they  had  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia. 

8  Now  in  the  second  year  of  their  coming  unto  the  house  of  God  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  second  month,  began  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel, 
and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak,  and  the  remnant  of  their  brethren  the 
priests  and  the  Levites,  and  all  they  that  were  come  out  of  the  captivity 
unto  Jerusalem;  "'and  appointed  the  Levites,  from  twenty  years   old 

9  and  upward,  to  set  forward  the  work  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Then 
stood  ""Jeshua  icith  his  sons  and  his  brethren,  Kadmiel  and  his  sons, 
the  sons  of  "  Judah,  *  together,  to  set  forward  the  workmen  in  the  house 
of  God;  the  sons  of  Henadad,  with  their  sons  and  their  brethren  the 
Levites. 
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Jiidah  and  Benjamin— from  Babylon  took  place  in 
spring;  and  for  some  time  after  their  arrival  they 
were  occupied  in  the  necessary  work  of  reai'ing 
liabitations  to  themselves  amid  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood,  for  there  were 
neither  streets,  gates.,  nor  fortified  walls,  nor 
commodious  houses,  for  their  reception  and  pro- 
tection. This  preliminary  work  being  completed, 
they  addressed  themselves  to  rebuild  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering,  and,  as  the  seventh  month  of 
the  sacred  year  was  at  hand— corresponding  to 
the  latter  end  of  our  September — when  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.)  fell  to  be  observed, 
they  resolved  to  celebrate  that  religious  festival 
just  as  if  the  temple  had  been  fully  restored, 
2.  Jeshua— was  the  grandson  of  Seraiah,  the  high 
priest  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah 
(2  Ki.  XXV.  18-21).  His  father,  Josedech,  had 
been  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  and  died  there, 
sometime  before  this.  Zerutotoabel— was,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  nature,  son  of  Pedaiah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  17-19),  but  having  been  brought  up  by  Salathiel, 
was  called  his  son.  builded  the  altar  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  to  offer  burnt  offerings  thereon.  This 
was  of  urgent  and  immediate  necessity — in  order, 
first,  to  make  atonement  for  their  sins;  secondly, 
to  obtain  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  preparations 
for  the  temple,  as  well  as  to  animate  their  feelings 
of  piety  and  patriotism  for  the  prosecution  of  that 
national  work. 

3.  they  set  the  altar  upon  his  bases— «.  e.,  they 
reared  it  upon  its  old  foundation,  so  that  it  occu- 
pied as  nearly  as  possible  the  site  on  which  it  had 
formerly  stood,  they  offered  burnt  offerings  .  .  . 
morning  and  evening.  Deeming  it  their  duty  to 
perform  the  public  rites  of  religion,  they  did  not 
wait  till  the  temple  should  be  rebuilt  and  dedi- 
cated: but,  at  the  outset,  resumed  the  daily 
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service  prescribed  by  the  law  (Exod.  xxix.  .38,  39; 
Lev.  vi.  9,  11),  as  well  as  kept  the  annual  sea- 
sons of  solemn  observance. 

4-7.— Offerings  renewed. 

4.  They  kept  also  the  feast  of  tabernacles ...  6. 
From  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month.  They 
revived  at  that  time  the  daily  oblation,  audit  was 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  that  month  the  feast  of  tab- 
ernacles \yas  held.  But  the  fact  is  simply  stated  ; 
for  while,  in  their  zeal  to  honour  that  national 
festival  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  they  did  not  wish  the  season  to  pass  un- 
observed, they  could  not  possibly,  in  their  desolate 
condition,  celebrate  it  with  any  adequate  demon- 
stration of  the  joy  and  hilarity  by  wliich  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  wasusually  distinguished.  7.  They  gave 
.  .  .  meat .  .  .  drink,  and  oil,  unto  them  of  Zidon. 
They  opened  negotiations  with  the  Tyrians  for 
workmen,  as  well  as  for  timber,  on  the  same 
terms,  and  with  the  same  views,  as  Solomon  had 
done  (1  Ki.  v.  11  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  15,  16).  according  to 
the  grant  that  they  had  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia. 
This  grant  does  not  refer  to  cedar  wood,  which 
Cyrus  could  not  give — for  the  Phoenicians,  taking 
advantage  of  the  revolution  at  Babylonia,  to  w  hich 
they  had  been  tributary,  had  at  this  time  asserted 
their  national  freedom— but  to  a  money  allowance 
given  from  the  exchequer  to  the  Jews,  to  help  for- 
ward the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (cf.  ch.  vi.  4). 

8-13. — The  Foundation  of  the  Temple  laid. 

8.  appointed  the  Levites  ...  to  set  forward  the 
work— j.  e.,  to  act  as  overseers  of  the  workmen,  and 
to  direct  and  animate  the  labourers  in  the  various 
departments.  9.  Jeshua  with  his  sons— not  the 
high  priest,  but  a  Levite  (ch.  ii.  40).  To  these,  as 
probably  distinguished  for  their  mechanical  skill 
and  taste,  the  duty  of  acting  as  overseers  was  par- 
ticularly committed. 
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10  And  when  the  builders  laid  the  foundation  ^of  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
5  they  set  the  priests  in  their  apparel  with  trumpets,  and  the  Levites,  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  with  cymbals,  to  praise  the  Lord,  after  the  '"ordniance_  of 

11  David  king  of  Israel.  And  'they  sang  together  by  course  in  praising 
and  giving  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  because  */«g  es  good,  "for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever  toward  Israel.  And  all  the  people  shouted  with  a  great 
shout,  when  they  praised  the  Lord,  because  the  foundation  of  the  house 

12  of  the  Lord  was  laid.  But  many  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  chief  of 
the  fathers,  who  were  ancient  men,  that  had  seen  the  first  house,  when 
the  foundation  of  this  house  was  laid  before  their  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud 

13  voice;  and  many  shouted  aloud  for  joy:  so  that  the  people  could  not 
discern  the  noise  of  the  shout  of  joy  from  the  noise  of  the  weeping  of  the 
people :  for  the  people  shouted  with  a  loud  shout,,  and  the  noise  was  heard 
afar  off. 

4  NOW  when  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  B'enjiamin  heard  that  ^the 
children  of  the  captivity  builded  the  temple  unto  tlie  Lord  God  of  Israel; 

2  then  they  came  to  Zerubbabel,  and  to  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  and  said 
unto  them.  Let  "us  build  with  you:  for  we  seek  your  God,  as  ye  do;  and 
we  do  sacrifice  unto  him  ''since  the  days  of  Esar-haddon  king  of  Assur, 

3  which  brought  us  up  hither.  But  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  and  the  rest 
of  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  said  unto  them, '  Ye  have  nothing  to 
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10.  And  wlien  tlie  Guilders  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  &c.  The  fouudation 
of  the  new  temple  was  laid  with  all  due  honour 
as  a  sacred  ceremonial,  by  the  officials  of  the 
Lord's  house.  V.  11  contains  a  quotation  of  the 
1st  and  2d  verses  of  Psalm  cxviii.,  whence  it  is 
reasonably  concluded  that  this  sacred  song  was 
sung  on  the  occasion.  It  was  composed  for  public 
use,  and  in  name  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  who 
is  the  ideal  speaker  throughout.  It  was  sung  in  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  temple,  and  by  the  Levi- 
tical  band,  in  responsive  chorus.  12.  But  many 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  chief  of  the 
fathers  .  .  .  wept  with  a  loud  voice.  Those 
l)ainful  emotions  were  excited  by  the  sad  con- 
trast between  the  prosperous  circumstances  in 
which  the  foundations  of  the  first  temple  had 
been  laid,  and  the  desolate,  reduced  state 
of  the  country  and  city  when  the  second 
was  begun ;  between  the  inferior  size  and 
costliness  of  the  stones  used  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  second  (1  Ki.  vii.  9,  10),  and  the 
much  smaller  extent  of  the  foundation  itself, 
including  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  building 
(Hag.  ii.  3) ;  between  the  comparative  smallness  of 
their  present  means  and  the  immense  resources  of 
David  and  Solomon.  Perhaps,  however,  the  chief 
cause  of  grief  was,  that  the  second  temple  would 
be  destitute  of  those  things  which  formed  the 
great  and  distinguishing  glory  of  the  first,  viz., 
the  Ark,  the  Shechinah,  the  tfrim  and  Thummim, 
&c.  Not  that  this  second  temple  was  not  a  very 
grand  and  beautiful  structure.  But  how  great 
soever  its  material  splendour,  it  was  inferior  in 
this  respect  to  that  of  Solomon.  Yet,  however 
inferior  in  metals  and  gems,  the  glory  of  the 
second  far  outshone  that  of  the  first  temple  in 
another  and  more  important  point  of  view,  viz., 
the  receiving  within  its  walls  the  incarnate  Saviour 
(Hag.  ii.  9).  13.  could  not  discern  the  noise  of 
the  shout  of  joy  from  the  noise  of  the  weeping. 
Among  Eastern  people,  expressions  of  son-ow  are 
always  very  loud  and  vehement.  It  is  indicated 
by  wailing,  the  howl  of  which  is  sometimes  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  joyful  acclamations. 

CHAP.  IV.  1-6.— The  Building  hindered. 

1.  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin— i.e., 
strangers  settled  in  the  land  of  Israel     2.  we  seek 
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your  God,  as  ye  do ;  and  we  do  sacrifice  unto  him 
since  the  days  of  Esar-haddon  ...  which  brought 
us  up  hither.  A  very  interesting  explanation  of 
this  passage  has  been  recently  obtained  from  the 
Assyrian  sculptures.  On  a  large  cylinder,  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  inscribed  a  long 
and  perfect  copy  of  the  annals  of  Esar-haddon,  in 
which  the  details  are  given  of  a  large  deportation 
of  Israelites  from  Palestine,  and  a  consequent 
settlement  of  Babjrlonian  colonists  in  their  place. 
It  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  statement  made 
in  this  passage.  The  Assyrian  raonarchs,  like  the 
ancient  and  modern  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  employed 
their  captives  principally  in  hard  labour  on  their 
public  works  about  the  capital.  But  sometimes, 
when  circumstances  required  it,  they  were  trans- 
ported to  conquered  and  depopulated  regions, 
where,  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  Assyrian 
governors,  they  were  settled,  to  maintain  the 
provincial  power  erf  their  masters.  Thus,  while 
Sargou'  ]3laced  his  Samaritan  captives  in  Gauz- 
anitis  or  Macedonia,  and  the  "cities  of  the 
Medes"  (2  Ki.  xviii.  11),  Esar-haddon  removed 
Babylonians,  &c.  (v.  9),  to  Samaria.  Those  Assyrian 
settlers  intermarried  with  the  remnant  of  Israelite 
women,  and  their  descendants,  a  mongrel  race, 
went  under  the  name  of  Samaritans.  Though 
originally  idolaters,  they  wei-e  instrucbed  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  so  that  they  could  say,  "We 
seek  your  God ; "  but  they  served  Him  in  a  super- 
stitious way  of  their  own  (see  on  2  Ki.  xvii.  26-34, 
41).  In  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the 
new  colonists  of  Judea  were  introduced  by  Esar- 
haddon,  it  may  be  expedient  to  remind  the  reader 
that  although  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been 
greatly  devastated  by  Shalmanezer,  and  a  large 
deportation  of  the  people  had  been  made  to  the 
country  of  that  oonqueror,  it  was  not  wholly 
depopulated.  The  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Israelitish  kingdom  did  not  take  place  till  Esar- 
haddon  made  invasion  of  J  udea,  carried  Manasseh 
prisoner  to  Babylon,  and  made  a  conquest  of  the 
whole  northern  portion  of  Judea  by  those  military 
followers  from  Babylon,  Cutha,  ^o,,  whom,  on 
returning  to  Assyria,  be  left  behind  to  colonize 
the  cities  in  Samaria  formerly  occupied  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  (cf.  2  Ki.  xvii.  24,  &o.)  8.  Bu6 
Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua  .  .  .  paid  ...  Ye  have 
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king  of  Persia, 


do  with  us  to  build  an  house  unto  our  God;  but  we  ourselves  together 
will  build  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  as  ''king  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia 
hath  commanded  us. 

4  Then  "^the  people  of  the  land  weakened  the  hands  of  the  people  of 

5  Judah,  and  troubled  them  in  building,  and  hired  counsellors  against 
them,  to  frustrate  their  purpose,  all  the  daj^s  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  even 
until  the  reign  of  Darius  king  of  Persia. 

6  And  in  the  reign  of  ^  Ahasuerus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  wrote 
they  nnto  him  an  accusation  against   the  inhabitants   of  Judah   and 

7  Jerusalem.  And  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes  wrote  ^  Bishlam,  Mithredath, 
Tabeel,  and  the  rest  of  their  *  companions,  unto  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia;  and  the  writing  of  the  letter  icas  written  in  the  Syrian  tongue, 

8  and  interpreted  in  the  Syrian  tongue.  Rehum  the  chancellor  and 
Shimshai  the  ^  scribe  wrote  a  letter  ■''  against  Jerusalem  to  Artaxerxes 

9  the  king  in  this  sort :  then  icrote  Rehum  the  chancellor,  and  Shimshai 
the  scribe,   and  the   rest   of  their   ^companions;    ^the   Dinaites,   the 
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nothing  to  do  with  us  to  build  an  house  unto  our 
God.  This  refusal  to  co-operate  with  the  Samari- 
tans, from  whatever  motives  it  sprang,  was  over- 
ruled by  Providence  to  ultimate  good  ;  for  had  the 
two  peoples  worked  together,  familiar  acquain- 
tanceship and  intermarriages  would  have  ensued, 
arid  the  result  might  have  been  a  relapse  of  the 
Jews  into  idolatry,  and  most  certainly  confusion 
and  obscurity  in  the  genealogical  evidence  that 
proved  the  descent  of  the  Messiah,  whereas  in 
their  hostile  and  separate  condition  they  were 
jealous  observers  of  each  other's  proceedings, 
watching  with  mutual  care  over  the  preservation 
and  integrity  of  the  sacred  books,  guarding  the 
purity  and  honour  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  and 
thus  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  religious 
knowledge  and  truth. 

4.  Then  the  people  of  the  land  weakened  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  Judah,  &c.  Exasperated 
by  this  reijulse,  the  Samaritans  endeavoured  by 
every  means  to  molest  the  workmen  as  well  as  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  building ;  and  though 
they  could  uot  alter  the  decree  which  Cyrus  had 
issued  regarding  it,  yet  by  bribes  and  clandestine 
arts  indefatigably  plied  at  court,  they  laboured  to 
frustrate  the  effects  of  the  edict.  Their  success  in 
those  underhand  dealings  was  great ;  for  Cyrus, 
being  frequently  absent,  and  much  absorbed  ia  his 
warlike  expeditions,  left  the  government  in  the 
bands  of  his  son,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne,  but  with  whom,  as  he  followed  the 
religious  policy  of  his  father,  their  artful  and  ma- 
lignant representations  had  no  effect.  The  same 
aits  were  assiduously  practised  during  the  reign 
of  Cambyses'  successor,  Smerdis,  down  to  the  time 
of  Darius  Hystaspes.  In  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  thus  interposed  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  the  progress  of  the  work  was  very 
slow.  But  this  interruption  was  not  occasioned 
by  any  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  under- 
taking by  unfavourable  edicts  from  Cyrus  and  his 
court.  It  was  owing  entirely  to  the  dilatory  con- 
duct of  the  Jewish  immigrants  themselves,  for 
which  they  were  severely  rebuked  by  Haggai  (ch. 
i.  1-6). 

6.  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  wrote  they  ...  an  accusation 

[ty'nwnx  ;  Septuagint,  iv  PaaiXda  'A.acTovmyov\ 
Ahasuerus  was  a  regal  title,  and  the  kin*  re- 
ferred to  was  successor  of  Cyrus,  his  son  Cam- 
byses (see  Bawlinson's  'Bampton  Lectures,'  pp, 
183,454).  ^^ 
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7.  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes  wrote  Bishlam,  &c. 
The  three  officers  named  are  supposed  to  have 
been  deputy-governors  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Persia  over  all  the  provinces  subject  to  his  empire 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Syrian  tongue— or 
Aramtean  language,  called  sometimes  in  our  ver- 
sion Chaldee.  This  was  made  use  of  by  the 
Persians  in  their  decrees  and  communications 
relative  to  the  Jews  (cf.  2  Ki.  xviii.  26 :  Isa. 
xxxvi.  11).  The  object  of  their  letter  was  to 
press  upon  the  royal  notice  the  inexpediency  and 
danger  of  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Tiiey 
laboured  hard  to  prejudice  the  king's  mind  against 
that  measure.  8.  Rehum  the  chancellor  [hvz 
nva,  lord  of  judgment],  and  Shimshai  the  scribe 
[XTiDD,  secretary  to  the  governor  of  a  province], 
Artaxerxes  [^<ns'?'^l!'1^  ;  Septuagint, 'AfjS-ao-ao-S-d] — 
Smerdis  (Rosenmuller,  in  hoc  loco;  Jahn,  'Arcli- 
aol.,'  ii.,  1,  p.  244;  Raiolinsoii's  'Bampton  Lectures,' 
p.  455).  The  united  reigns  of  Cambyses  and 
Smerdis  amounted  in  duration  to  a  little  above 
eight  years.  Hengstenberg^  ('Christology,'  iii., 
203)  maintains,  in  opposition  to  these,  that 
Artachshasta  denotes  not  Smerdis,  but  Ar- 
taxerxes in  every  other  passage  of  the  Bible 
(see  Winer,  'Eealworterbuch,'  'Ahasuerus  and 
Artuchasta  ; '  Ewald's  'Geschicte,' pt.  ii.,  p.  118). 
9.  and  the  rest  of  their  companions  [-\^^■p^ 
jinnra,  and  the  rest  of  their  colleagues ;  Septua- 
gint, Koi  ol  KaTaXonrot  crvvdovXoi  ij^tov].  the 
Dinaites  [N;ri ;  Septuagint,  Asivaioi].  Junius 
('Poli  Synopsis,'  in  loco)  calls  them  Dennani; 
Ewald  ('Geschicte,'  iii.,  375)  considers  the  people 
referred  to  as  connected  with  Deinaver,  a  city  of 
the  Medes.  Rawlinson  ('  Ancient  Monarchies,' 
ii.,  p.  477)  derives  them  from  Dayan,  a  country 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions,  and 
bordering  on  Cilicia.  The  people  named  were  the 
colonists  sent  by  the  Babylonian  monarch  to 
occupy  the  territory  of  the  ten  tribes  "The 
great  and  noble  Asnapper"  [Septuagint,  A<r<jev- 
u(pdp\  was  an  Assyrian  satrap  or  general,  to  whom 
was  committed  tlie  immediate  command  of  the 
new  colonists.  Immediately  after  the  murder  of 
Sennacherib,  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Armenians, 
and  other  triljutary  people,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  But  Esar-haddon 
having  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign  recovered 
Babylon,  and  subdued  the  other  rebellious  de- 
pendents, transported  numbers  of  them  into  the 
waste  cities  of  Samaria,  most  probably  as  a  pun- 
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Idng  Artaxerxea, 


Apharsathchites,  the  Tarpelites,   the  Apharsites,   the   Archevites,   the  I 
]0  Babylonians,  the  Susanchites,  the  Dehavites,  and  the  Elamites,  and  the 
rest  of  the  nations  whom  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper  brought  over, 
and  set  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and  the  rest  that  are  on  this  side  the 
river,  '*  and  ''  at  such  a  time. 

This  is  the  copy  of  the  letter  that  they  sent  unto  him,  even  unto 
Artaxerxes  the  king ;  Thy  servants  the  men  on  this  side  the  river,  and 
at  such  a  time.  Be  it  known  unto  the  king,  that  the  Jews  which  came 
up  from  thee  to  us  are  come  unto  Jerusalem,  building  *  the  rebellious 
and  the  bad  city,  and  have  ^  set  up  the  walls  thereof,  and  ^joined  the 
foundations.  Be  it  known  now  unto  the  king,  that  if  this  city  be 
builded,  and  the  walls  set  up  again,  then  will  they  not  ^°  pay  ^  toll, 
tribute,  and  custom,  and  so  thou  shalt  endamage  the  ^^  revenue  of  the 
14  kings.  Now  because  ^^we  have  maintenance  from  the  king's  palace,  and 
it  was  not  meet  for  us  to  see  the  king's  dishonour,  therefore  have  we  sent 
and  certified  the  king,  that  search  may  be  made  in  the  book  of  the 
records  of  thy  fathers :  so  shalt  thou  find  in  the  book  of  the  records,  and 
know,  that  this  city  is  a  rebellious  city,  and  ^hurtful  unto  kings  and 
provinces,  and  that  they  have  ^^  moved  sedition  ^*  within  the  same  of  old 
time:  for  which  cause  was  this  city  destroyed.  We  certify  the  king, 
that  if  this  city  be  builded  again,  and  the  walls  thereof  set  up,  by  this 
means  thou  shalt  have  no  portion  on  this  side  the  river. 

Then  sent  the  king  an  answer  unto  Eehum  the  chancellor,  and  to 
Shimshai  the  scribe,  and  to  the  rest  of  their  ^^  companions  that  dwell 
in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  rest  beyond  the  river.  Peace,  and  at  such  a 
time.  The  letter  which  ye  sent  unto  us  hath  been  plainly  read  before 
me.  And  ^^I  commanded,  and  search  hath  been  made,  and  it  is  found 
that  this  city  of  old  time  hath  ^^  made  insurrection  agahist  kings,  and 
20  that  rebellion  and  sedition  have  been  made  therein.  There  have  been 
mighty  kings  also  over  Jerusalem,  which  have  ^  ruled  over  all  countries 
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ishment  of  their  revolt,  the  Apliarsathcliites 
—or  Aspharsachites  (ch.  v.  6)  fSei^tuagint,  ^A(pap- 
o-aS-aif/aiot]— supposed  to  be  the  Paroetacepi  (the 
initial  K  being  prosthetic),  a  highland  tribe  on 
the  confines  of  Media  and  Persia,  the  Tarpel- 
ites. This  tribe  has  not  been  ascertained,  the 
Apharsites  [^<;D^3^* ;  Septuagiut,  'A<|>apo-aioi] — Per- 
sians, the  Archevites  pis'nx;  Septuagint,  'Apx"- 
aioi]— inhabitants  of  Evech  (Gen.  x.  10)  or  Or- 
choe  (passing  the  Babylonians),  the  Susanchites 
[^4.''^?B•■'lB'■ ;  Septuagint,  Souo-ai/ixaloiJ— people  from 
Susa  or  Susiana.  the  Dehavites  [Nini,  villagers ; 
Septuagint,  AauaToi]— the  Dai  or  Dahi,  a  tribe  of 
Persian  nomads,  who  were  spread  far  and  wide 
(RawUnsoii's  'Herodotus,'  b.  L,  ch.  cxxv. ;  Strabo, 
b.  xi.,  ch.  viii.,  sec.  2;  Pliny,  'Natural  History,' 
b.  vi.,  17).  and  the  Elamites  [><;d^.i?] — inhabitants 
of  the  province  called  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).  They 
are  omitted  in  the  Septuagint.  This  colonization 
by  Asnapper,  under  Esarhaddon,  was  an  entirely 
different  one  from  that  mentioned,  2  Ki.  xvii.  24 
(Rawlinaon's  'Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.,  423,  477, 
529). 

12.  Be  it  known  unto  the  king,  that  the  Jews 
which  came  up  from  thee  to  us  are  come  unto 
Jerusalem,  huildlng  the  retoellious  and  the  bad 
city.  Cambyses,  it  is  known,  was  inimical  to  the 
Jews,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  usurper 
Smei'dis  would  not  be  more  favourable:  so  that 
as  neither  of  these  kings  supported  the  policy  of 
Cyrus,  it  was  an  artful  trick  of  the  adversaries 
at  Jerusalem  to  foment  the  indisposition  of 
tlie   court   by  adverting   to   the    ounierou?   at- 


tempts  of  the  Jews  in  former  times  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  their  foreign  masters,  and  on 
account  of  which  attempts  they  styled  it  'the 
rebellious  and  the  bad  city."  have  set  up  the 
walls  thereof,  and  joined  the  foundations  [N;B•^^^. 
itD'n;]— and  sewed  together;  i.  e.,  joined  the  turrets 

[Septuagint,     SftixeKiovi     ^.v^n'S     &v()^(acrav\.      The 

name  "Jews"  was  generally  used  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity,  because  the  returning  exiles 
belonged  chiefly  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  although  the  edict  of  Cyrus  permitted 
all  who  chose  to  return— a  permission  of  which  some 
of  the  Israelites  availed  themselves— the  great  body 
who  went  to  settle  in  Judea  were  the  men  of  Judah. 
13.  toll,  tribute,  and  custom— the  tirst  [ni?!?  or 
nia  (v.  20),  Chaldee,  tribute  as  if  measured  to 
each  person]  was  a  poll-tax;  the  second  [m, 
Chaldee],  an  impost  on  articles  of  trade  and  mer- 
chandise:  excise;  the  third  ["^^q,  Chaldee],  a  road 
tax,  a  toll.  Their  letter,  and  the  edict  that  followed, 
commanding  an  immediate  cessation  of  the  work 
at  the  city  walls,  form  the  exclusive  subject  of 
narrative  from  v.  7  to  v.  23.  And  now  from  this 
digression  he  returns,  at  v.  24,  to  resume  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  concerning  the  building  ot 
the  temple.  14.  we  have  maintenance  from  the 
king's  palace— ^i7.,  we  are  salted  with  the  kings 
salt.  'Eating  a  prince's  salt'  is  an  Oriental 
phrase  equivalent  to  'receiving  a  maintenance 
from  him.'  ^, 

J7.  Then  sent  ttoe  king  an  answer.  It  was 
unfavourable  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
fortified  city.    This  hostile  decree  is  given  h^t^ 
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"'beyond  the  river;  and  toll,  tribute,  and  custom,  was  paid  unto  them. 

21  ^^  Give  ye  now  commandment  to  cause  these  men  to  cease,  and  that 
this  city  be  not  builded,  until  another  commandment  shall  be  given  from 

22  me.  Take  heed  now  that  ye  fail  not  to  do  this:  why  should  damage 
grow  to  the  hurt  of  the  kings? 

23  Now  when  the  copy  of  king  Artaxerxes'  letter  was  read  before  Eehum, 
and  Shimshai  the  scribe,  and  their  companions,  they  went  up  in  "  haste 
to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Jews,  and  made  them  to  cease  ^^by  force  and 

24  power.  Then  ceased  the  work  of  the  house  of  God  which  is  at  Jeru- 
salem. So  it  ceased  unto  "the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  king 
of  Persia. 

5  THEN  the  prophets,  "Haggai  the  prophet,  and  ''Zecharlah  the  son  of 
Iddo,  prophesied* unto  the  Jews  that  tvere  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the 

2  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  even  unto  them.  Then  rose  up  "^Zerubbabel 
the  son  of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak,  and  began  to  build 
the  house  of  God  which  w  at  Jerusalem :  and  with  them  tt'^rg  the  pro- 
phets of  God  '^  helping  them. 

3  At  the  same  time  came  to  them  ^  Tatnai,  governor  on  ^  this  side  the 
river,  and  Shethar-boznai,  and  their  companions,  and  said  thus  unto  them, 
Who  hath  commanded  you  to  build  this  house,  and  to  make  up  this  wall? 

4  Then  said  we  unto  them  after  this  manner,  What  are  the  names  of  the 
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proleptically,  and  it  clearly  shows  that  the  first 
liermissioa  of  the  Persian  kings  was  limited  to 
the  restoration  of  the  temple. 

24.  Then  ceased  the  work  of  the  house  of  God 
— i.  e.,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  of  Smerdis, 
who,  it  appears,. being  a  usurper  and  a  Magian, 
changed  the  old  religion  of  Persia,  and,  con- 
sistently enough,  arrested  the  progress  of  a  reli- 
gious revival  iu  Judea  which  Cyrus  had  begun. 
It  was  this  occurrence  that  first  gave  rise  to  the 
strong  religious  antipathy  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans,  which  was  afterwards  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  erection  of  a  rival  temple  on 
mount  Gerizim.  Besides  the  order  of  Smerdis  for 
the  cessation  of  the  work  at  the  temple,  the  re- 
turned exiles  were  subjected  to  various  harassing 
circumstances  which  obstructed  and  discouraged 
their  progress  in  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem. 
Not  the  least  of  these  annoyances  were  the  fre- 
quent expeditions  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Persian  monarch's,  who,  of  course;  marched 
their  armies  through  Palestine  as  the  high  road 
to  the  laud  of  the  Nile,  and  levied  recruits  from 
their  Jewish  subjects  there.  Between  the  arrival 
of  the  first  caravan  under  Zerubbabel,  and  that 
of  Nehemiah,  no  less  than  three  such  expeditions 
passed  through  Palestine.  By  the  last— that  of 
Artaxerxes — the  Persian  army  was  detained  a 
whole  year  in  that  country  (Dlodorus  Siculus,  xi., 
71-74). 

CHAP.  V.   1-17. — Zerubbabel   and    Jeshtta 

SET  FORWARD  THE  BUIEDING'  OF  THE  TeMPLE  IN 
THE   REIGN   OF   DaKIUS. 

1.  Then  the  prophets  .  .  .  prophesied  ...  In 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel.  From  the  re- 
corded writings  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  it 
appears  that  the  difficulties  experienced,  and  the 
many  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way,  had  first 
cooled  the  Jews  in  the  building  of  the  temple, 
and  then  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the  work, 
under  a  pretended  belief  that  the  time  for  rebuild- 
ing it  had  not  yet  come  (Hagg.  i.  2-11).  For  fifteen 
years  the  work  was  completely  suspended.  These 
two  prophets  ujibraided  them  with  severe  re- 
proaches for  their  sloth,  rregligence,  and  worldly 
selfishness  (Hagg.  i.  4),  threatened  them  with 
severe  judgments  if ithey  continued  backward,  and 
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promised  that  they  would  be  blessed  with  great 
national  prosperity  if  they  resumed  and  prose- 
cuted the  work  with  alacrity  and  vigour.  "  Zecha- 
riah the  son  of  Iddo" — i.e.,  grandson  (Zech.  i.  1). 
2.  Then  rose  up  Zerubbabel .  .  .  and  Jeshua .  .  . 
and  began  to  build  the  house  of  God.  The  strong 
appeals  and  animating  exhortations  of  these  pro- 
phets gave -a  new  impu-lse  to  the  building  of  the 
temple.  Darius,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  nobles 
or  chiefs  of  the  great  Persian  clans,  who  conspired 
against  the  usurper  Smerdis,  ascended  the  throne 
with  a  royal  authority  somewhat  limited  (Hero- 
dotus, b.  iii.,  ch.  Ixxvii.),  and  proceeded,  amongst 
the  first  acts  of  his  government,  to  rebuild  the 
Zoroastrian  temples  which  Smerdis  had  destroyed, 
and  restored  the  old  religious  rites  which  that  Ma- 
gian predecessor  had  abolished.  As  a  matter  of 
course  he  sympathized,  like  Cyrus,  with  the 
monotheism  of  the  Jews;  and  as  his  zeal  for  the 
restoration  of  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  soon 
became  known  through  the  distant  provinces  of 
his  far-extending  empire,  the  Jews— the  Jewish 
authorities  in  Jerusalem— availed  themselves  of  the 
changed  temper  of  the  court  to  resume  the  works 
at  the  temple.  The  Behishtlin  inscriptions  contain 
an  autobiography  of  Darius  Hystaspes— the  liberal 
patron  of  the  Jews,  and  restorer  of  their  fallen 
nationality  after  the  captivity  (see  in  Baivlmson's 
'  Herodotus,'  ii.,  p.  590-616).  It  was  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  that  the 
work,  after  a  long  interruption,  was  resumed. 
This  recommencement  of  the  building  took  jilace 
"in  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  the  sixth  month, 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius  the  king  "  (Hagg.  i.  14, 
15) — i.  e.,  in  September,  B.  c.  521,  about  eight  and  a 
half  months  after  Darius's  accession  {Rawlinson's 
'Ancient  Monarchies,'  ii.,  p.  405). 

3.  At  the  same  time  came  to  them  Tatnai, 
governor  on  this  side  the  river.  The  Persian 
empire  west  of  the  Euphrates  included  at  this 
time  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and 
other  provinces  subject  to  Darius,  surnamed  Hys- 
taspes. .  The  empire  was  divided  into  twenty 
pi-oviuces,  called  satrapies.  Syria  formed  one 
satrapy,  inclusive  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and 
Cyprus,  and  furnished  an  annual  revenue  of  350 
talents.    It  was  jjresided  over   by  a   satrajj   or 
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5  men  ^that  make  this  building?  But  •''the  eye  of  their  God  was  upon  the 
elders  of  the  Jews,  that  they  could  not  cause  them  to  cease,  till  the  matter 
came  to  Darius:  and  then  they  returned  ^answer  by  letter  concerning 
this  matter. 

6  The  copy  of  the  letter  that  Tatnai,  governor  on  this  side  the  river,  and 
Shethar-boznai,  and  ''his  companions  the  Apharsachites,  which  were  on 

7  this  side  the  river,  sent  unto  Darius  the  king :  they  sent  a  letter  unto 
him,  2 wherein  w^as  written  thus; 

8  Unto  Darius  the  king,  all  peace.  Be  it  known  unto  the  king,  that  we 
went  into  the  province  of  Judea,  to  the  house  of  the  great  God,  which  is 
builded  with  *  great  stones,  and  timber  is  laid  in  the  walls,  and  this  work 

9  goeth  fast  on,  and  prospereth  in  their  hands.  Then  asked  we  tliose  elders, 
and  said  unto  them  thus.  Who  commanded  you  to  build  this  house,  and 

10  to  make  up  these  walls?    We  asked  their  names  also,  to  certify  thee,  that 

11  we  might  write  the  names  of  the  men  that  were  the  chief  of  them.  And 
thus  they  returned  us  answer,  saying.  We  are  the  ^  servants  of  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  build  the  house  that  was  builded  these  many  years 

12  ago,  which  a  great  king  of  Israel  builded  ■'and  set  up.  But  ^"after  that 
our  fathers  had  provoked  the  God  of  heaven  unto  wrath,  he  gave  them 
into  the  hand  of  '  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  Chaldean, 
who  destroyed  this  house,  and  carried  the  people  away  into  Babylon. 

13  But  in  the  first  year  of  '"Cyrus  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  same  king  Cyrus 
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^^ceroy,  who  at  tins  time  resided  at  Damascus, 
and  thoiigli  superior  to  the  native  governors  of 
the  Jews  appointed  by  the  Persian  king,  never 
interfered  with  their  internal  government,  except 
when  there  was  a  threatened  disturbance  of  order 
and  tranquillity.  Tatnai,  the  governor  (whether 
this  was  a  personal  name  or  an  official  title  is 
unknown),  had  probably  been  incited  by  the  com- 
plaints and  turbulent  outrages  of  the  Samaritans 
against  the  Jews ;  but  he  suspended  his  judgment, 
and  he  iirudently  resolved  to  repair  to  Jerusalem, 
that  lie  might  ascertain  the  real  state  of  matters 
by  personal  inspection  and  enquiry,  in  company 
with  another  dignified  officer  and  his  provincial 
council.  5.  But  the  eye  of  their  God  was  upon 
the  elders  of  the  Jews,  &c.  The  unusual  presence, 
the  imposing  suite,  the  authoritative  enquiries  of 
the  satrap  appeared  formidable,  and  might  have 
produced  a  paralyzing  influence,  or  led  to  disas- 
trous consequences,  if  he  had  been  a  partial  and 
corrupt  judge,  or  actuated  by  unfriendly  feelings 
toward  the  Jewish  cause.  The  historian,  there- 
fore, with  characteristic  piety,  throws  in  this 
parenthetical  verse  to  intimate  that  God  averted 
the  threatening  cloud,  and  procured  favour  for  the 
elders  or  leaders  of  the  Jews,  so  that  they  were  not 
interrupted  in  their  proceedings  till  communica- 
tions with  the  court  should  be  made  and  received. 
Not  a  word  was  uttered  to  dispirit  the  Jews 
or  afford  cause  of  triumph  to  their  opponents. 
Matters  were  to  go  on  till  contrary  orders  arrived 
from  Babylon.  After  surveying  the  work  in  pro- 
gress, he  enquired,  first,  by  what  authority  this 
national  temple  was  undertaken ;  and,  secondly, 
the  names  of  the  principal  promoters  and  directors 
of  the  undertaking.  To  these  two  heads  of  en- 
quiry, the  Jews  returned  ready  and  distinct  replies. 
Then,  having  learned  that  it  originated  in  a  decree 
of  Cyrus,  who  had  not  only  released  the  Jewish 
exiles  from  captivity,  and  permitted  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  land  for  the  exjiress  purpose  of 
rebuilding  the  house  of  God,  but,  by  an  act  of 
royal  grace.  Lad  restored  to  them  the  sacred  vessels 
which  JS'ebuchadnezzar  had  carried  off  as  trophies 
from  the  former  temple,  Tatnai  transmitted  all 
this  information  in  an  official  report  to  his  imperial 
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master,  accompanying  it  with  a  recommendatory 
suggestion  tliat  search  should  be  made  among  the 
national  archives  at  Babylon  for  the  original  decree 
of  Cyrus,  that  the  trutu  of  the  Jews'  statement 
might  be  verified.  The  whole  conduct  of  Tatnai, 
as  well  as  the  general  tone  of  his  despatch,  is 
marked  by  a  sound  discretion  and  prudent  modera- 
tion, free  from  any  party  bias,  and  evincing  a 
desire  only  to  do  his  duty.  In  all  respects  he  ap- 
pears in  favourable  contrast  with  his  ijredecessor 
Rehum  (ch.  iv.  9).. 

8.  the  house  of  the  great  God .  .  .  builded  with 
great  stones  ]!ph^  j?*?]—' stones  of  rolling;'  l  e., 
stones  of  such  extraordinai-y  size  that  they  could 
not  be  carried — they  had  to  be  rolled  or  dragged 
along  the  ground.  [The  Septuagint  has  XiOoi^ 
skXektoIs,  choice  stones.]  When  mention  is  made 
of  "the  great  God,"  the  application  of  such  an 
epithet  implies  a  recognition  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent of  his  true  character;  and  that  although  the 
motley  mass  of  colonists  (ch.  iv.  9),  although  still 
adhering  to  their  native  idols,  were  constrained 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  God  whom 
the  Jews  worshipjied,  while,  from  motives  of 
jealous  rivalry,  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
rebuilding  of  His  temple.  13.  in  the  first  year 
of  Cjrrus  the  king  of  Babylon— «.  e.,the  first  year 
in  which  be  began  to  reign  in  Baljylon.  Cyrus 
styles  himself,  in  his  famous  proclamation,  king  of 
Persia  (see  on  ch.  i.  1).  But  it  was  the  Jewish 
exiles  in  and  around  Babylon  who  went  in  the 
first  caravan  to  Jerusalem  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  edict,  and  as  it  was  published  shortly  after 
the  Medo-Persian  conquest  of  Babylonia,  these 
Jews  thought  and  spoke  of  Cyrus  very  naturally 
as  king  of  Babylon.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  was  the  elders  of  these  first  emi- 
grants who  spoke  of  Cyrus  by  a  name  which  was 
familiar  to  them,  the  same  king  Cyrus.  The 
Jews  were  perfectly  warranted,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Persian  government,  to  j^roceed 
with  the  building  in  virtue  of  Cyrus's  edict.  For 
everywhere  a  public  decree  is  considered  as  re- 
maining in  force  until  it  is  revoked;  but  the  'lawa 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  changed  not.'  14. 
2q 
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14  made  a  decree  to  build  this  house  of  God.  And  "the  vessels  also  of  gold 
and  silver  of  the  house  of  God,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  took  out  of  the 
temple  that  teas  in  Jerusalem,  and  brought  them  into  the  temple  of 
Babylon,  those  did  Cyrus  the  king  take  out  of  the  temple  of  Babylon,  and 
they  were  delivered  unto  one,  "  whose  name  ims  Sheshbazzar,  whom  he 

15  had  made  ^governor;  and  said  unto  him.  Take  these  vessels,  go,  carry 
them  into  the  temple  that  is  in  Jerusalem,  and  let  the  house  of  God  be 

16  builded  in  his  place.  Then  came  the  same  Sheshbazzar,  and  laid  ^the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  God  which  is  in  Jerusalem :  and  since  that 
time  even  until  now  hath  it  been  in  building,  and  yet  ^  it  is  not  finished. 

17  Now  therefore,  if  it  seem  good  to  the  king,  ''let  there  be  search  made  in 
the  king's  treasure  house,  which  is  there  at  Babylon,  whether  it  be  so, 
that  a  decree  was  made  of  Cyrus  the  king  to  build  this  house  of  God  at 
Jerusalem,  and  let  the  king  send  his  pleasure  to  us  concerning  this  matter. 

6       THEN  Darius  the  king  made  a  decree,  and  '^  search  was  made  in  the 
2  house  of  the  ^  rolls,  where  the  treasures  were  ^  laid  up  in  Babylon.  ^   And 
there  was  found  at  ^Achmetha,  in  the  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of 
the  Medes,  a  roll,  and  therein  was  a  record  thus  written : 
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Sheslibazzar,    whom    lie   had    made    governor. 

This  was  the  Chaldean  or  Persian  name  of  Zerub- 
babel  (see  on  ch.  i.  8,  11).  "Governor"  [nn§] — a 
prefect  or  governor  in  the  Assyrian  (2  Ki.  xviii. 
24),  Babylonian  (Jer.  11.  57),  Median  (Jer.  !i.  28), 
and  particularly  the  Persian,  empires  (Esth.  viii. 
9;  ix.  3),  inferior  in  dignity  and  power  to  a  satrap. 
The  name,  after  the  captivity,  was  applied  to  the 
governor  of  Judea  (cf.  Hagg.  i.  1-14  ;  Mai.  i.  8),  but 
seldom  in  earlier  times  (cf.  1  Ki.  x.  15;  2  Chr.  ix. 
14).  16.  Then  came  .  .  .  Sheshbazzar  .  .  .  since 
that  time  even  until  now  hath  it  been  in  build- 
ing. This  was  not  a  part  of  the  Jews'  answer — 
they  could  not  have  said  this,  knowing  the  build- 
ing had  long  ceased.  But  Tatnai  used  these 
expressions  in  his  report,  either  lookiug  on  the 
stoppage  as  a  temporary  interruption,  or  supposing 
that  the  Jews  were  always  working  a  little,  as  they 
had  means  and  opportunities. 

CHAP.  VI.  1-12.— Darius's  Decree  for  ad- 
vancing THE  Building. 

1.  Darius  the  king.  This  was  Darius  Hys- 
taspes.  Great  and  interesting  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  history  of  this  monarch  and  the 
transactions  of  his  reign  by  the  decipherment 
of  the  cuneitic  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  at 
Behistfln.  in  the  house  of  the  rolls,  where 
the  treasures  were  laid  up  in  Babylon  [nua 
K.;^?D,  in  the  house  of  books ;  Septuagint,  ev  T-als 
/?i/3A.io3-)i/.-ais,  in  the  libraries].  An  idea  of  the 
form  of  this  Babylonian  register  house,  as  well  as 
the  manner  of  preserving  public  records  within  its 
repositories,  can  be  obtained  from  the  recent  dis- 
coveries at  Nineveh.  Two  small  chambers  were 
discovered  in  the  palace  of  Kouyunjik,  which, 
from  the  fragments  found  in  them,  Mr.  Layard 
considers  as  a  "house  of  the  rolls."  After  reniind- 
ing  his  readers,  that  the  historical  records  and 
public  documents  of  the  Assyrians  were  kept  on 
terra  cotta  tablets  and  cylinders  of  baked  clay, 
many  specimens  of  which  have  been  brought  to 
this  couutry,  he  goes  on  to  say,  'The  chambers  I 
am  describing  appear  to  have  been  a  depository  in 
the  palace  of  Nineveh  for  such  documents.  To 
the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  floor  they 
were  completely  filled  with  them ;  some  entire, 
but  the  greater  part  broken  into  many  fragments, 
probably  by  the  falling  in  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  building.  They  were  of  different  sizes  ;  the 
largest  tablets  were  flat,  and  measured  about  9 
inches  by  Gg  inches ;  the  smaller  were  slightly 
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convex,  and  some  were  not  more  than  an  inch 
long,  with  but  one  or  two  lines  of  writing.  The 
cuneiform  characters  on  most  of  them  were  singu- 
larly sharp  and  well  defined,  but  so  minute  in 
some  instances  as  to  be  almost  illegible  without  a 
magnifyiugglass.  These  documents  appear  to  ba 
of  various  kinds.  The  documents  that  have  thus 
been  discovered  "  in  the  house  of  rolls  "at  Nin- 
eveh probably  exceed  all  that  have  yet  been 
afforded  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  when 
the  innumerable  fragments  are  put  together  and 
transcribed,  the  publication  of  these  records  will 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world'  ('Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  appendix, 
344,  345:  cf.  'Nineveh  and  its  Bemains,'  ii.,  p. 
185).  The  record  referred  to  in  this  passage  at 
Ecbatana  was  probably  written  on  similar  mate- 
rials ;  and  that  a  character  employed  for  cursive 
purposes  was  in  use  under  the  Ach8emenidce,there 
is  clear  and  abundant  evidence  (see  'Eoyal  Asiatic 
Journal,'  vol.  x.,  p.  42;  also  'Primeval  Language,' 
part  iii.,  p.  63,  note).  2.  there  was  found  at 
Achmetha  [xnnn>!3.    The  margin  of  our  English 

Bible  has  '  in  a  coffer.'  But  it  is  expressly  said  by 
the  Septuagint,  ev  iroXei,  in  a  city] — the  Ecbatana, 
or  Agbatana,  of  classical,  the  Hkmadan  of  modern 
times,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Orontes,  the  Elwend 
range  of  hills,  where,  for  its  coolness  and  salubrity, 
Cyrus  and  his  successors  on  the  Persian  throne 
established  their  summer  residence.  It  was  an 
un walled  town  (Polyb'ms,  b.  x.,  ch.  xxvii.,  sec.  10), 
like  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  were  clustered  round  a  citadel,  instead  of 
being  surrounded  by  walls.  Ecbatana,  besides  a 
magnificent  palace,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Serairamis,  had  an  aKpa,  a  tower  (Polybius,  b.  x., 
ch.  xxvii.,  sec.  6)  of  vast  strength.  There  was 
another  city,  however,  of  this  name,  the  Ecbatana 
of  Atropatene,  and  the  most  ancient  capital  of 
northern  Media,  and  recently  identified  by  Colonel 
Raivlinsoii  in  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Takht-i- 
Soleiman.  Yet  as  everything  tends  to  show  the 
attachment  of  Cyrus  to  his  native  city,  the  Atro- 
patenian  Ecbatana,  ratlier  than  to  the  stronger 
capital  of  Greater  Media,  Colonel  Rawlinson  is 
inclined  to  think  that  he  deposited  there,  in  his 
vir  or  fortress,  the  famous  decree  relating  to  the 
Jews,  along  with  the  other  records  and  treasures 
of  his  empire  ('Nineveh  and  Persepolis ').  [This 
conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  Septuagint,  which 
has  tv  Ti;  Pafjei,  iu  the  citadel.] 
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3  In  the  first  year  of  Gyrus  the  king,  the  same  Cyrus  the  king  made  a 
decree  concerning  the  liouse  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  Let  the  house  be 
builded,  the  place  where  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  let  the  foundations 
thereof  be  strongly  laid ;  the  height  thereof  threescore  cubits,  and  the 

4  breadth  thereof  threescore  cubits;  tdth  *  three  rows  of  great  stones,  and 
a  row  of  new  timber:  and  ''let  the  expences  be  given  out  of  the  king's 

5  house :  and  also  let  '^the  golden  and  silver  vessels  of  the  house  of  God, 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  took  forth  out  of  the  temple  which  is  at  Jerusalem, 
and  brought  unto  Babylon,  be  restored,  and  *  brought  again  unto  the 
temple  which  is  at  Jerusalem,  eterij  one  to  his  place,  and  place  them  in 

6  the  house  of  God.  Now  therefore,  Tatnai,  governor  beyond  the  river, 
Shethai'-boznai,  and  ^your  companions  the  Apharsachites,  which   are 

7  beyond  the  river,  be  ye  far  from  thence :  let  the  work  of  this  house  of 
God  alone;  let  the  governor  of  the  Jews,  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews, 

8  build  this  house  of  God  in  his  place.  Moreover  ''I  make  a  decree  what 
ye  shall  do  to  the  elders  of  tliese  Jews  for  the  building  of  this  house  of 
God;  that  of  the  king's  goods,  even  of  the  tribute  beyond  the  river, 
forthwith  expences  be  given  unto  these  men,  that  they  be  not  ''hindered. 

9  And  that  which  they  have  need  of,  both  young  bullocks,  and  rams,  and 
lambs,  for  the  burnt  offerings  of  the  God  of  heaven,  wheat,  salt,  wine, 
and  oil,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  priests  which  are  at  Jeru- 

10  salem,  let  it  be  given  them  day  by  day  without  fail :  that  -^they  may  offer 
sacrifices  ^of  sweet  savours  unto  the  God  of  heaven,  and  pray  ^for  the 

11  life  of  the  king,  and  of  his  sons.  Also  I  have  made  a  decree,  that  who- 
soever shall  alter  this  word,  let  timber  be  pulled  down  from  his  house, 
and,  being  set  up,  ^let  him  be  hanged  thereon;  ''and  let  his  house  be 

12  made  a  dunghill  for  this.  And  the  God  that  hath  caused  his  name  Ho 
dwell  there  destroy  all  kings  and  people  that  shall  put  to  their  hand  to 
alter  and  to  destroy  this  house  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem.  I  Darius 
have  made  a  decree ;  let  it  be  done  with  speed. 

13  Then  Tatnai,  governor  on  this  side  the  river,  Shethar-boznai,  and  their 
companions,  according  to  that  which  Darius  the  king  had  sent,  so  they 
•'did  speedily. 

14  And  *the  elders  of  the  Jews  builded,  and  they  prospered  through  the 
prophesying  of  Haggai  the  prophet  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo:  and 
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8.  of  the  king's  goods,  even  of  the  tribute 
beyond  the  river  .  .  .  expences  be  given.  The 
decree  graated  them  the  privilege  of  drawing 
from  his  proviDcial  treasury  of  Syria,  to  the 
amount  of  whatever  they  required  for  the  furtlier- 
ing  of  the  work,  and  providing  sacrifice  for  the 
service  of  the  temple,  that  the  priests  might  daily 
pray  for  the  health  of  the  king  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire.  11.  whosoever  shall  alter  this 
word.  The  warning  was  specially  directed  against 
the  turbulent  and  fanatical  Samaritans.  The  ex- 
tremely favourable  purport  of  this  edict,  which 
was  issued  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  after 
that  of  Cyrus,  was  no  doubt  owing  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  influence  of  Cyrus,  of  whom  Darius 
entertained  a  high  admiration,  and  whose  two 
daughters  he  had  married.  But  it  proceeded  still 
more  from  the  deep  impressions  made  even  on  the 
idolatrous  people  of  that  country  and  that  age,  as 
to  the  Being  and  Providence  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
It  may  tend  to  throw  additional  light  and  illus- 
tration on  the  motives  that  influenced  Darius,  to 
mention  what  is  asserted  by  Josephus  ('  Antiqui- 
ties,' b.  xi.,  ch.  iii.,  sees.  1-9),  that  Darius,  who 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  Jews,  had  made  a 
vow  that  if  ever  he  became  king,  as  he  had  a 
legitimate  claim  to  that  dignity,  he  would  restore 
the  sacred  vessels  and  rebuild  the  house  of  Jeho- 
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vab  at  Jerusalem  ;  that  Zerubbabel,  who  had  been 
his  familiar  friend  in  private  life,  on  learning  of 
Darius's  elevation  to  the  throne,  set  out  expressly 
to  remind  the  king  of  his  vow,  and  obtained  from 
his  majesty  the  most  liberal  grants.  He  sent 
letters  to  those  rulers  who  were  iu  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  to  cut  down  and  carry  cedar  trees  from 
Lebanon  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  assist  him  in  build- 
ing the  city.  He  further  commanded  all  captives 
to  be  made  free  ;  no  king's  taxes  to  be  levied  upon 
the  Jews  ;  no  tribute  to  be  exacted  upon  any  land 
they  should  possess  ;  and  fifty  talents  to  be  given 
for  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  in  connection 
with  those  acts  which  had  for  their  object  to 
restore  the  services  of  the  temple. 

13- 15.— The  Temple  finisued. 

13.  Then  Tatnai  .  .  .  did  speedily.  A  concur- 
rence of  favourable  events  is  mentioned  as  ac- 
celerating the  restoration  of  the  temple,  and 
infusing  a  new  spirit  and  energy  into  the  work- 
men, who  now  laboured  with  unabatiug  assiduity 
till  it  was  brought  to  a  completion.  Its  foundation 
was  laid  in  April,  53G  B.C.  (ch.  iii.  8-10),  and  it 
was  completed  on  21st  February,  515  B.C.,  being 
twenty-one  years  after  it  was  begun  {Lightfaol). 
The  building  having  been  stopped,  was  resumed 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius,  and  finished  on  the 
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they  builded,  and  finished  it,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  according  to  the  ^'^  commandment  of  '  Cyrus,  and  ™  Darius, 

15  and  "Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia.  And  this  house  was  finished  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  which  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  king. 

16  And  the  children  of  Israel,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and  the  rest  of 
^^  the  children  of  the  captivity,  kept  "the  dedication  of  this  house  of  God 

17  with  joy,  and  ^offered  at  the  dedication  of  this  house  of  God  an  hundred 
bullocks,  two  hundred  rams,  four  hundred  lambs;  and  for  a  sin  offering 
for  all  Israel,  twelve  he-goats,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 

18  Israel.  And  they  set  the  priests  in  their  *  divisions,  and  the  Levites  in 
their  '"courses,  for  the  service  of  God,  which  is  at  Jerusalem;  ^^as  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  Moses. 

1 9  And  the  children  of  the  captivity  kept  the  passover  *  upon  the  fourteenth 

20  day  of  the  first  month.  For  the  priests  and  the  Levites  were  purified 
*  together,  all  of  them  were  pure,  and  "killed  the  passover  for  all  the 
children  of  the  captivity,  and  for  their  brethren  the  priests,  and  for  them- 

21  selves.  And  the  children  of  Israel,  which  were  come  again  out  of  cap- 
tivity, and  all  such  as  had  ''separated  themselves  unto  them  from  the 
filthiness  of  the  heathen  of  the  land,  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  did 

22  eat,  and  kept  the  '"feast  of  unleavened  bread  seven  days  with  joy:  for  the 
Lord  had  made  them  joyful,  and  ^turned  the  heart  of  the  king  of  Ass)Tria 
unto  them,  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the  work  of  the  house  of  God, 
the  God  of  Israel. 

7       NOW  after  these  things,  in  the  reign  of  ^Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia, 
2  Ezra  "the  son  of  Seraiah,  the  son  of  Azariah,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son 
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third  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  reign.  Four  years  and  a  quarter  were  occu- 
pied from  the  recommencement  to  the  completion 
of  the  work. 

16-18. — Feasts  of  the  Dedication. 

16.  the  children  of  Israel .  . .  kept  the  dedication 
.  .  .  with  joy.  The  ceremonial  was  gone  through 
with  demonstrations  of  the  liveliest  joy.  The 
aged,  who  had  wejjt  at  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion, vyere  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  now  dead;  and 
all  rejoiced  at  the  completion  of  this  national 
undertaking.  17.  twelve  he-goats  —  as  at  the 
dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  viii.  17).  ac- 
cording to  the  numher  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Although  the  returned  exiles  belonged  chiefly  to 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  some  connected  with  the 
other  tribes  joined  the  caravan  of  travellers  to 
Jerusalem,  and  tliese  few  considered  themselves 
as  representing  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  18.  they 
set  the  priests  in  their  divisions,  and  the  Levites 
in  their  courses  ...  as  it  is  written  in  the  book 
of  Moses.  Although  David  arranged  the  priests 
and  Levites  in  courses  according  to  their  families, 
it  was  Moses  who  assigned  to  the  priests  and 
Levites  their  rights  and  privileges,  their  station 
and  several  duties. 

19-22. — And  of  the  Passover. 

21.  all  such  as  had  separated  themselves  .  .  . 
from  the  filthiness  of  the  heathen— j.  e.,  who  had 
given  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  true  prose- 
lytes by  not  only  renouncing  the  impure  worship 
of  idolatry,  but  by  undergoinjj  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision— a  condition  indispensable  to  a  participation 
of  the  passover.  22.  kept  the  feast  .  .  .  with 
Joy:  for  the  Lord  .  .  .  turned  the  heart  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  unto  them—?,  e.,  king  of  the 
Persian  empire,  which  now  included  the  posses- 
sions, and  had  surpassed  the  glory,  of  Assyria  as 
■well  as  of  Babylon  and  Media  (D  Herlelot,  'Bib- 
liotheque  Orientale,' sub  voce  'Noah').  The  three 
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great  ancient  empires  were  frequently  viewed  and 
spoken  of  as  the  same  under  different  dynasties. 
The  use  of  this  title  has  been  accounted  tor  on  a  dif- 
ferent ground — viz.,  that  this  chapter,  along  with 
the  preceding  five,  was  written  by  Haggai  or  Zecha- 
riah,who,  iu  common  with  the  older  Jewish  exiles, 
were  accustomed  to  apply  it  to  the  kings  that 
carried  them  captive  [Hervey,  '  Genealogy,'  p. 
318 ;  see  Introduction  to  Ezra).  The  favour- 
able disposition  wliich  Darius  had  evinced  toward 
the  Jews  secured  them  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
the  privileges  of  their  own  religion  during  the  rest 
of  his  reign.  The  religious  joy  that  so  remarkably 
characterized  the  celebration  of  this  feast  was 
testified  by  expressions  of  lively  gratitude  to  God, 
whose  overruling  power  and  converting  grace  had 
produced  so  marvellous  a  change  on  the  hearts  of 
the  mighty  potentates,  and  disposed  them,  hea- 
thens though  they  were,  to  aid  the  cause  and 
provide  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

CHAP.  VIL  1-10.— Ezra  goes  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

1.  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes— i.  e.,  him  who 
was  surnamed  Longimanus.  An  interval  of  fifty 
years  intervenes  between  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter  and  this ;  i.  e.,  between  the  dedication  of 
the  temxile  and  the  journey  of  Ezra  to  Palestine. 
A  number  of  stirring  events  occurred  during  that 
period— viz.,  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece, 
the  battles  of  Marathon,  Thermopylte,  and  Sala- 
mis,  with  the  deeds  of  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  and 
Cimon,  which  brought  such  humiliating  disasters 
on  the  Persian  empire.  Then,  after  the  return  of 
Xerxes  from  this  unfortunate  expedition,  there 
was  the  episode  of  Esther  and  the  exaltation  of 
Murdecai,  both  of  which  produced  a  happy  change 
on  the  condition  and  i)rospects  of  the  Jews,  a 
short  time  before  the  mission  of  Ezra.  Ezra  the 
son  of  Seraiah  {ir^v,  help ;  Septuagint,  "Eo-5/jas]. 
A  period  of  130  years  bad  elapsed  between  that 
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of  Shallum,  the  son  of  Zadok,  the  son  of  Ahitiab,  the  sou  of  Amariah,  the 
son  of  Azariah,  the  son  of  Meraioth,  the  son  of  Zerahiah,  the  son  of  Uzzi, 
the  son  of  Bukki,  the  son  of  Abishua,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  chief  priest:  this  Ezra  went  up  from 
Babylon ;  and  he  icas  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  had  given :  and  the  king  granted  him  all  his  request, 

7  according  *to  the  hand  of  the  Lord  his  God  upon  him.  And  "^ there  went 
up  some  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and 
the  singers,  and  the  porters,  and  the  '^Nethinims,  unto  Jerusalem,  in  the 

8  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  the  king.     And  he  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the 

9  fifth  mouth,  which  teas  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  king.  For  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  ^  began  he  to  go  up  from  Babylon,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month  came  he  to  Jerusalem,  *  according  to  the  good 

10  hand  of  his  God  upon  him.  For  Ezra  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek 
■^the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  ^ teach  in  Israel  statutes  and 
judgments. 

11  Now  this  is  the  copy  of  the  letter  that  the  king  Artaxerxes  gave  unto 
Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe,  even  a  scribe  of  the  words  of  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  statutes  to  Israel. 

12  Artaxerxes,  ''king  of  kings,  ^unto  Ezra  the  priest,  a  scribe  of  the  law  of 

13  the  God  of  heaven,  perfect  jc^ac^,  *and  at  such  a  time.  I  make  a  decree, 
that  all  they  of  tlie  people  of  Israel,  and  o/his  priests  and  Levites,  in  my 
realm,  which  are  minded  of  their  own  free  will  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go 

14  with  thee.  Forasmuch  as  thou  art  sent  *of  the  king,  and  of  his  •'seven 
counsellors,  to  enquire  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
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catastrophe  and  the  journey  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  as  a  grandson  of  Seraiah — viz.,  Jeshua,  who 
Leld  the  office  of  hi.i^h  priest— had  accompanied 
Zenibbabel  in  the  first  caravan  of  returning  exiles, 
Ezra  must  have  been  in  all  probability  a  grand- 
son, descended  too  from  a  younger  son,  the  elder 
branch  being  in  possession  of  the  pontificate.  6. 
This  Ezra .  .  .  was  a  ready  scribe  in  tlie  law  of 
Moses.  The  term  "  scribe  "  does  not  mean  a  pen- 
man, nor  even  an  attorney  well  versant  in  forms 
of  law,  and  skilled  in  the  method  of  preparing 
public  or  private  deeds.  He  was  a  rabbi,  or  doc- 
tor, learned  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  all  that 
related  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
customs  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Scribes  of  this 
description  possessed  great  authority  and  influence 
(cf.Matt.  xxiii.  25 ;  Mark  xii.  28).  ttie  king  granted 
him  all  Ms  request.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
ground  or  channel  of  Ezra's  influence  with  the 
king.  But  Josephus  {' Antiquities,'  b.  xi.,  ch.  v., 
sec.  l)says  that  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  in  society 
for  the  integrity  and  high  qualities  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  left  Babylon  entrusted  with  an  imioortant 
commission  to  be  executed  in  Jerusalem.  The 
manner  in  which  be  obtained  this  oflice  is  min- 
utely related  in  a  subsequent  passage.  Here  it 
is  noticed,  but  with  a  pious  acknowledgment  of 
the  Divine  grace  and  goodness  which  disposed  the 
royal  mind  in  favour  of  Ezra's  patriotic  objects. 
The  Levites,  &c.,  did  not  go  at  that  time,  and  are 
mentioned  hereby  anticipation.  8.  came  to  Jeru- 
salem in  tlie  fiftli  month— i.e.,  corresponding  to 
the  end  of  our  July  or  beginning  of  our  August. 
As  he  left  Babylon  on  New- Year's  day  (v.  9),  the 
journey  must  have  occujiied  not  less  than  four 
months— a  long  period ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
move  at  a  slow  pace,  and  by  short,  easy  stages,  as 
he  had  to  conduct  a  large  caravan  of  poor  people, 
including  women,  children,  and  all  their  house- 
hold gear,  (see  on  ch.  viii.)  10.  Ezra  had  prepared 
his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  &c.  His 
reigning  desire  had  been  to  study  the  Divine  law, 
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its  principles,  institutions,  privileges,  and  require- 
ments ;  and  now,  from  love  and  zeal,  he  devoted 
himself,  as  the  business  of  his  life,  to  the  work  of 
instructing,  reforming,  and  edifying  others. 
11-26.— Gracious  Oommissiok  of  Artaxerxes. 

11.  this  is  the  copy  of  the  letter  that  the 
king  Artaxerxes  gave.  The  measure  which  this 
document  authorized,  and  the  remarkable  interest 
in  the  Jews  displayed  in  it,  was  most  probably 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Esther,  the  king's 
mother,  who  had  imbued  her  son  with  favourable 
dispositions  towards  the  Jews. 

12.  Artaxerxes,  king  of  kings.  That  title  might 
have  been  assumed  as,  with  literal  truth,  appli- 
cable to  him,  since  many  of  the  tributary  princes 
of  his  empire  still  retained  the  name  and  autho- 
rity of  kings.  But  it  was  as  probably  a  mere 
Orientalism,  denoting  a  great  and  ^30werful  prince, 
as  the  heaven  of  heavens  signified  the  highest 
heaven,  and  vanity  of  vanities  the  greatest  vanity. 
This  vain-glorious  title  was  assumed  by  the  kings 
of  Assyria,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Persia,  unto  Ezra  the  priest,  a  scribe  of  the 
law  of  the  God  of  heaven.  The  appointment  of 
Ezra,  which  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes' 
reign,  to  this  influential  mission,  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  Hebrew  people,  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  were  become,  in  a  great  measure, 
strangers  both  to  the  language  and  the  institutions 
of  their  forefathers.  14.  sent  of  the  king,  and 
of  his  seven  counsellors.  This  was  the  fixed 
number  of  the  privy  council  of  the  kings  of  Persia 
(see  on  cli.  v.  2 :  cf.  Esth.  i.  10,  14).  The  docu- 
ment describes,  with  great  clearness  and  precision, 
the  nature  of  Ezra's  commission,  and  the  extent  of 
power  and  prerogatives  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested. It  gave  him  authority,  in  the  first  place, 
to  organise  the  colony  in  Judea,  and  institute  a 
regular  government,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  and  by  magistrates  and  rulers  of 
their  own  nation  (vv.  25,  26),  with  po%yer  to  punish 
offenders  by  fines,  imprisonment,  exile,  or  death. 


Ez: 


ra  s  companions 


EZRA  VIII. 


fro7n  Babylon, 


15  law  of  tliy  God  which  is  in  thine  band;  and  to  carry  the  silver  and  gold, 
which  the  king  and  his  counsellors  have  freely  offered  unto  the  God  of 

16  Israel,  *  whose  habitation  is  in  Jerusalem,  and  'all  the  silver  and  gold  that 
thou  canst  find  in  all  the  province  of  Babylon,  with  the  free-will  offering 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  priests,  "* offering  willingly  for  the  house  of  their 

17  God  which  is  in  Jerusalem;  that  thou  mayest  buy  speedily  with  this 
money  bullocks,  rams,  lambs,  with  their  '^meat  offerings  and  their  drink 
offerings,  and  °  offer  them  upon  the  altar  of  the  house  of  your  God  which 

18  is  in  Jerusalem.  And  whatsoever  shall  seem  good  to  thee,  and  to  thy 
brethren,  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  silver  and  the  gold,  that  do  after  the 

19  will  of  your  God.  The  vessels  also  that  are  given  thee  for  the  service  of 
the  house  of  thy  God,  tJiose  deliver  thou  before  the  God  of  Jerusalem. 

20  And  ^whatsoever  more  shall  be  needful  for  the  house  of  thy  God,  which 
thou  shalt  have  occasion  to  bestow,  bestow  it  out  of  the  king's  treasure 

21  house.  And  I,  even  I  Artaxerxes  the  king,  do  make  a  decree  to  all  *the 
treasurers  which  are  beyond  the  river,  that  whatsoever  Ezra  the  priest, 
the  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven,  shall  require  of  you,  it  be  done 

22  speedily,  unto  an  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  to  an  hundred  ^measures 
of  wheat,  and  to  an  hundred  baths  of  wine,  and  to  an  hundred  bath?  of 

23  oil,  and  salt  without  proscribing  hoic  much.  ^Whatsoever  is  commanded 
by  the  God  of  heaven,  let  it  be  diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the  God 
of  heaven :  'for  why  should  there  be  wrath  against  the  realm  of  the  king 

24  and  his  sons?  Also  we  certify  you,  that,  touching  any  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  singers,  porters,  Nethinims,  or  ministers  of  this  house  of  God,  it 

25  shall  not  be  lawful  to  impose  toll,  tribute,  or  custom,  upon  them.  And 
thou,  Ezra,  after  the  wisdom  of  thy  God  that  is  in  thine  hand,  *set  magis- 
trates and  judges,  which  may  judge  all  the  people  that  are  beyond  the 
river,  all  such  as  know  the  laws  of  thy  God;  and  *  teach  ye  them  that 

26  know  them  not.  And  whosoever  will  not  do  the  law  of  thy  God,  and  the 
law  of  the  king,  let  judgment  be  executed  speedily  upon  him,  whether 
it  be  unto  death,  or  '^to  banishment,  or  to  confiscation  of  goods,  or  to 
imprisonment. 

27  Blessed  '^be  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  ^' which  hath  put  such  a  thing 
as  this  in  the  king's  heart,  to  beautify  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  is 

28  in  Jerusalem;  and  ^hath  extended  mercy  unto  me  before  the  king,  and 
his  counsellors,  and  before  all  the  king's  mighty  princes:  and  I  was 
strengthened  as  ^'the  hand  of  the  Lord  my  God  icas  upon  me;  and  I 
gathered  together  out  of  Israel  chief  men  to  go  up  with  me. 

8  THESE  are  now  the  chief  of  their  f^xthers,  and  this  is  the  genealogy  of 
them  that  went  up  with  me  from  Babylon,  in  the  reiga  of  Artaxerxes 
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accorJing  to  the  degree  of  tlieir  criminalitj'. 
Secondly,  he  was  empowered  to  carry  a  large 
donation  of  money,  ]iartly  from  the  royal  trea- 
sury, and  partly  raised  by  voluntary  contributions 
among  his  countrymen,  to  create  a  fund  out  of 
which  to  make  suitable  provision  for  maintaining 
the  regular  worship  of  God  in  Jerusalem  (yy.  1(5, 
17).  Thirdbj,  the  Persian  officers  in  ISyria  were 
commanded  to  afford  him  every  assistance  by 
gifts  of  money,  within  a  certain  specified  limit, 
in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  his  patriotic  mis- 
sion (?•.  21).  22.  an  hundred  talents  of  silver — 
£22,000,  according  to  the  rate  of  the  silver  talent 
of  Babylon.  Fourtldy,  Artaxerxes  gave  his  royal 
sanction  in  establishment  of  the  Divine  law  which 
exempted  i^riests  and  Levites  from  taxation  or 
tribute,  and  confirmed  to  them  the  exclusive  right 
to  ofHciate  in  the  sacred  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
And,  finally,  in  the  expression  of  the  king's  desire 
for  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  king  and  his 
government  (/'.  23),  we  see  the  strong  persuasion 
vNhich  pervaded  the  Persian  court,  and  had  been 
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produced  by  the  captivity  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
as  to  the  Being  and  Directing  Providence  of  the 
(jod  they  worshipped.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  commission  related  exclusively  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple — not  of  the  walls. 
The  Samaritans  (ch.  iv.  20-22)  had  succeeded  in 
alarming  the  Persian  court  by  their  representa- 
tions of  the  danger  to  the  empire  of  fortifying  a 
city  Hotorious  for  the  turbulent  character  of  its 
inhabitants  and  the  prowess  of  its  kings. 

27,  28. — Ezra,  blesses  God  for  this  Favour. 

27.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  our  fatheis. 
This  devout  thanksgiving  is  in  unison  with  the 
whole  character  of  Ezra,  who  discerns  the  hand 
of  God  in  every  event,  and  is  always  ready  to 
express  a  pious  acknowledgment  for  the  Divine 
goodness. 

CHAP.  Vni,  1-14.— Ezra's  Companions  from 
Babylon. 

1.  this  is  the  genealogy  of  them  that  went  up 
with  me  from  Babylon.  Tlie  number  given  here 
amounts  to  1,754     But  this  is  the  register  of  adult 


Those  who 


EZRA  VIII. 


returned  with  Ezra. 


2  tlie  king.     Of  the  sons  of  Phinehas;  Gershom:  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar; 

3  Daniel:  of  the  sons  of  David;  "Hattush.     Of  the  sons  of  Shechaniah, 
of  the  sons  of  ^Pharosh;  Zcchariah:  and  with  him  were  reckoned  by 

4  genealogy  of  the  males  an  hundred  and  fifty.     Of  the  sons  of  Pahath- 
moab;  Elihoenai  the  son  of  Zerahiah,  and  with  him  two  hundred  males. 

5  Of  the  sons  of  Shechaniah;   the  son  of  Jahaziel,  and  with  him  three 
G  hundred  males.     Of  the  sons  also  of  "^  Adin  ;   Ebed  the  son  of  Jonathan, 

7  and  with  him  fifty  males.     And  of  the  sons  of  Elam ;   Jeshaiah  the  son 

8  of  Athaliah,  and  with  him  seventy  males.    And  of  the  sons  of  Shephatiah; 

9  Zebadiah  the  son  of  Michael,  and  with  him  fourscore  males.     Of  the  sons 
of  Joab;    Obadiah  the  son  of  Jehiel,  and  with  him  two  hundred  and 

10  eighteen  males.     And  of  the  sons  of  Shelomith;    the  sou  of  Josiphiah, 

11  and  with  him  an  hundred  and  threescore  males.  And  of  the  sons  of 
Bebai;   Zechariah  the  son   of  Bebai,  and  with  him  twenty  and  eight 

12  males.     And  of  the  sons  of  Azgad;   Johanan  ^the  son  of  Ilakkatan,  and 

13  with  him  an  hundred  and  ten  males.  And  of  the  last  sons  of  Adonikam, 
whose  names  ai-e  these,  Eliphelet,  Jeiel,  and  Shemaiah,  and  with  them 

14  threescore  males.  Of  the  sons  also  of  Bigvai ;  Uthai,  and  ^Zabbud,  and 
with  them  seventy  males. 

15  And  I  gathered  them  together  to  the  river  ^  that  runneth  to  Ahava; 
and  there  ^ abode  we  in  tents  three  days:    and  I  viewed  'the  jjeople  and 

16  the  priests,  and  found  there  none  of  the  ■'^ sons  of  Levi.  Then  sent  I  for 
Eliezer,  for  Ariel,  for  Shemaiah,  and  for  Elnathan,  and  for  Jarib,  and  for 
Elnathan,  and  for  Nathan,  and  for  Zechariah,  and  for  Meshullam,  chief 

17  men;  also  for  Joiarib,  and  for  Elnathan,  men  of  understanding.  And  I 
sent  tliem  with  commandment  unto  Iddo  the  chief  at  the  place  Casiphia, 
and  *I  told  them  what  they  should  say  unto  Iddo,  and  to  his  brethren 
the   Nethinims,  at  the  place  Casiphia,  that  they  should  bring  unto  us 

18  ministers  for  the  house  of  our  God.  And,  by  the  ^good  hand  of  our  God 
upon  us,  they  ''brought  us  a  man  of  understanding,  of  the  sons  of  Mahli, 
the  son  of  Levi,  the  son  of  Israel;  and  Sherebiah,  with  his  sons  and  his 

19  bretliren,  eighteen;  and  Hashabiah,  and  with  him  Jeshaiah  of  the  sons 

20  of  Merari,  his  brethren,  and  their  sons,  twenty;  also  'of  the  Nethinims, 
whom  David  and  the  princes  had  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  Levites, 
two  hundred  and  twenty  Nethinims:  all  of  them  were  expressed  by 
name. 
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males  ouly,  and  as  there  were  women  and  children 
also  (v.  21),  the  whole  caravan  may  be  considered 
as  comprising  between  6,000  and  7,000.  The  name 
of  Zathi,  some  of  whose  descendants  accompanied 
Ezra,  is  omitted  in  this  list,  though  it  is  inserted 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  first  caravan  (see  ch.  ii.  8; 
Neh.  vii.  13:  cf.  ch.  x.  27). 

15-20.— He  sends  to  Iddo  for  Ministers  for 
THE  Temple  Service. 

15.  I  gathered  them  together  to  the  river  that 
runneth  to  Ahava  [s-nni? ;  Septuagiut,  o  Ewi' ;  Alex- 
andrine, EuEi]— called  in  later  times  Ihi.  Ezra 
here  siieaks  in  the  first  jiersou.  In  general  the 
sacred  historians  write  of  tiieir  own  doings  in  the 
third  person,  as  did  Xeuophon,  Cesar,  and  many 
other  eminent  historians  of  antiquity.  But  the 
present  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  the  reason  why 
Ezra  relates  this  narrative  in  the  first  person 
seems  to  be  that  he  is  giving  a  report  of  the  execu- 
tion of  his  public  corauiissiou — he  is  not  here 
1  elatiug  the  procedure  of  God  to  His  people,  but 
the  performance  of  a  responsible  trust  committed 
to  him  by  the  king.  This  river  lias  not  been  as- 
certained. The  probability  is  that  the  Ahava 
was  one  of  the  streams  or  numerous  canals  of 
Mesopotamia  communicating  with  the  Euphrates 
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('  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature').  But  it  was 
certainly  in  Babylonia,  on  the  banks  of  that 
stream  ;  and  jjerhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
town  of  the  same  name  was  the  place  appointed 
for  general  rendezvous,  generally  believed  to  be 
identical  with  the  modern  Hit,  direct  east  of 
Damascus  (see  Winer,  'Eealworterbuch ;'  also 
I'osenmiiUer,  'Biblical  Geography,'  ii.,  p.  121). 
The  emigrants  encamped  there  for  three  days, 
according  to  Oriental  custom,  while  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  departure  were  being  completed,  and 
Ezra  was  arranging  the  order  of  the  caravan.  I 
.  .  .  found  there  none  of  the  sons  of  Levi— i.  e., 
the  ordinary  Levites.  Notwithstanding  the  privi- 
lege of  exemption  from  all  taxes  granted  to 
persons  engaged  to  the  temple  service,  none  of  the 
Levitical  tribes  were  induced  to  join  the  settle- 
ment in  Jerusalem  ;  and  it  was  even  not  without 
difficulty  Ezra  persuaded  some  of  tlie  priestly 
families  to  accompany  him.  IS.  Then  sent  I  for 
Eliezer  ...  17.  with  commandment  unto  Iddo 
the  chief.  Ezra  sent  this  deputation,  either  by 
virtue  of  authority,  which  by  his  priestly  charac- 
ter he  had  over  the  Levites,  or_  of  the  royal 
commission  with  which  he  was  invested.  Tiie 
deputation  were  despatched  to  Iddo,  who  was  a, 
prince  or  chief  of  the  Nethinims— for  the  Persian 


Ezra  proclaims 


EZRA  VIII. 


a  fast  at  Ahava. 


2 1  Then  I  ■^'proclaimed  a  fast  there,  at  the  river  of  Ahava,  that  we  might 
^afflict  ourselves  before  our  God,  to  seek  of  him  a  right  'way  for  us,  and 

22  for  our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.  For  I  '"was  ashamed  to 
require  of  the  king  a  band  of  soldiers  and  horsemen  to  help  us  against 
the  enemy  in  the  way :  because  we  had  spoken  unto  the  king,_  saying, 
The  "hand  of  onr  God  is  upon  all  them  for  ''good  that  seek  him;  but 

23  his  power  and  his  wrath  is  ^against  all  them  ^that  forsake  him.  So  we 
fasted,  and  besought  our  God  for  this;  and  he  was  ''entreated  of  us. 

24  Then  I  separated  twelve  of  the  chief  of  the  priests,  Sherebiah,  Hasli- 

25  abiah,  and  ten  of  their  brethren  with  them,  and  weighed  unto  them  Hhe 
silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels,  even  the  offering  of  the  house  of  our 
God,  which  the  king,  and  his  counsellors,  and  his  lords,  and  all  Israel  there 

26  yjresent,  had  offered:  1  even  weighed  unto  their  hand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  talents  of  silver,  and  silver  vessels  an  hundred  talents,  and  of  gold  an 

27  hundred  talents;  also  twenty  basins  of  gold  of  a  thousand  drams;  and 

28  two  vessels  of  ^ fine  copper,  ^precious  as  gold.  And  I  said  unto  them,  Ye 
are  *  holy  unto  the  Lord;  the  vessels  are  "holy  also;  and  the  silver  and 
the  gold  are  a  .free-will  offering  unto  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers. 

29  Watch  ^ye,  and  keep  them,  until  ye  weigh  them  before  the  chief  of  the 
priests  .and  the  Levites,  and  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  at  Jerusalem,  in 

30  the  chambers  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  So  took  the  priests  and  the 
Levites  the  weight  of  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels,  to  bring 
them  to  Jerusalem,  unto  the  house  of  our  God. 

31  Then  we  departed  from  the  river  of  Ahava  on  tke  twelftli  day  o^  the 
first  month,  to  go  unto  Jerusalem :  and  '^  the  hand  of  our  God  was  upon 
us,  and  he  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  of  such  as  lay  in 

32  wait  by  the  way.     And  we  ^came  to  Jerusalem,  and  abode  there  three 

33  days.     Now  on  the  fourth  day  was  the  silver  and  the  gold  and  the  vessels 
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government  allowed  tlie  Hebrews,  during  their 
exile,  to  retain  their  ecclesiastical  government  by 
their  own  chiefs,  as  well  as.  to  ei\ioy  the  privilege 
of  free  woisliip.  Iddo's  inHueuce  procured  and 
brought  to  the  camp  at  Aliava  thirty -eight 
Levites  and  220  Nethinims,  and  descendants  of 
the  Gibeonites,  who  performed  tlie  servile  duties 
of  the  temple. 

21-36.— A  Fast  proclaimed. 

21.  Then  I  proclaimed  a  fast  there.  The  dan- 
gers to  travelling  caravans  from  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
that  prowl  through  the  desert  were  in  ancient 
times  as  great  as  they  still  are ;  and  it  seems 
that  travellers  usually  sought  the  protection  of  a 
military  escort.  But  Ezra  had  spoken  so  much  to 
tJie  king  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  divine  care  of  his 
peo])le  that  he  would  liave  blushed  to  api)ly  for  a 
guard  of  soldiers ;  and  therefore  he  resolved  that 
his  followers  should,  by  a  solemn  act  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  commit  themselves  to  the  Keeper  of 
Israel  Their  faith,  considering  the  many  and 
constant  perils  of  a  journey  across  the  Bedouin 
regions,  must  have  been  great,  and  it  was  rewarded 
by  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  safety  during  the 
whole  way. 

24.  Then  I  separated  twelve  of  the  chief  of 
the  priests  ...  5.  And  weighed  unto  them  the 
silver,  &c.  The  custody  of  tho  contributions  and 
of  the  sacred  vessels  was,  during  the  journey, 
committed  to  twelve  of  the  cliief  priests,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  ten  of  their  brethren,  were 
to  watch  closely  over  them  by  the  way,  and  de- 
liver them  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  treasures  in  silver  and  gold,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  Babylonian  talent,  amounted 
to  about  £515,000  sterling.  27.  also  twenty 
basins  of  gold,  of  a  thousand  drams  rn'jrmt}'?!— 
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darics,  a  Persian  coin,  familiar  to  the  Jews  while 
resident  within  the  Persian  dominions,  two 
vessels  of  fine  copper,  precious   as  gold   [ng'n? 

nniQ  3TOO]  —  of  gcod  yellow  (glittering)  brass. 
Almost  all  commentators  agree  in  maintaining 
that  the  vessels  referred  to  w^ere  not  made  of 
copper,  but  of  an  alloy  capable  of  taking  on  a 
bright  polish,  which  we  think  higlily  probable,  as 
copper  was  then  in  common  use  amongst  the 
Babylonians,  and  would  not  be  as  precious  as 
gold.  This  alloy,  much  esteemed  amongst  the 
Jews,  was  composed  of  gold  and  other  metals, 
which  took  on  a  high  polish,  and  was  not  subject 
to  tarnish  {Noyes-  see  also  note  from  Chardhi's 
'Travels,'  quoted  by  Harmer,  iv.,  p.  419). 

31.  we  departed  from  the  river  of  Ahava  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  first  month.  Computing 
from  the  time  of  their  setting  out  to  the  period  of 
their  arrival,  they  occupied  about  four  months  on 
the  way.  Tlieir  health  aud  security  were  mar- 
vellous during  so  long  a  journey.  The  pilgrim- 
caravans  of  the  present  day  perform  long  journeys 
through  the  wildest  deserts  of  the  East  under  the 
protection  of  a  tirman  from  the  Porte,  and  an 
escort  of  soldiers.  But  for  a  large  body — com- 
posed, as  that  of  Ezra,  of  some  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  unaccustomed  to  travel, 
uudiscii)lined  to  oi'der,  aud  without  military 
strength,  and  with  so  large  an  amount  of  treasure 
tempting  the  cupidity  of  the  marauding,  plunder- 
ing tribes  of  the  desert, — to  accomplish  a  journey 
so  long  and  so  arduous  in  perfect  safety,  is  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  events  recorded  in  history. 
Nothing  but  the  vigilant  care  of  a  superintending 
Providence  could  have  brought  them  securely  to 
their  destination.  33.  Now  on  the  fourth  day 
was  the  silver  .  .  .  weighed  in  the  house  of 
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sins  of  the  people. 


weighed  in  the  house  of  our  God  by  the  hand  of  Meremoth  the  son  of 
Uriah  the  priest;  and  with  him  was  Eleazar  the  son  of  Phinehas;  and 
with  them  was  Jozabad  the  son  of  Jeshua,  and  Noadiah  the  son  of  Binnui, 

34  Levites;  by  number  and  by  weight  of  every  one:  and  all  the  weight  was 
written  at  that  time. 

35  Also  the  children  of  those  that  had  been  carried  away,  which  were 
come  out  of  the  captivity,  ^offered  burnt  offerings  unto  the  God  of  Israel, 
twelve  bullocks  for  all  Israel,  ninety  and  six  rams,  seventy  and  seven 
lambs,  twelve  he-goats /or  a  sin  offering:  all  this  teas  a  burnt  offering 

3G  unto  the  Lord.  And  they  delivered  the  king's  ^commissions  unto  the 
king's  lieutenants,  and  to  the  governors  on  this  side  the  river;  and  they 
"furthered  the  people,  and  tlie  house  of  God. 

9  NOW  when  these  things  were  done,  the  princes  came  to  me,  saying, 
The  people  of  Israel,  and  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  have  not  "separated 
themselves  from  the  people  of  the  lands,  ^ doing  according  to  their  abomi- 
nations, even  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Hittites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Jebusites, 

2  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Amorites.  For 
they  have  ''talcen  of  their  daughters  for  themselves,  and  for  their  sons;  so 
that  the  '^  holy  seed  have  *  mingled  themselves  with  the  people  of  those 
lands:  yea,  the  hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers  hath  been  chief  in  this 

3  trespass.  And  when  I  heard  this  thing,  -^  I  rent  my  garment  and  my 
mantle,  and  plucked  off  the  hair  of  my  head  and  of  my  beard,  and  sat 

4  down  ^astonied.     Then  were  assembled  unto  me  every  one  that  ''■trembled 
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our  God.  Tbey  devoted  the  first  three  days  after 
their  arrival  in  Jerusalem  to  repose;  on  the  next, 
the  treasures  were  w^eighed  and  handed  over  to  the 
cu.stody  of  the  officiatiug  priests  of  the  temple. 
The  returned  exiles  offered  burnt  offerings,  and 
Ezra  delivered  the  royal  commission  to  the  satraps 
and  [nins]  (of.  ch.v.  3;  vi.  6;  Neh.  iii.  7)  inferior  ma- 
gistrates westward  of  the  Euphrates — i.  e.,  between 
that  river  and  Judea,  aiijiareutly  the  very  locality 
where  this  provincial  term  is  first  found  in  use  (I 
Ki.  X.  15;  XX.  24;  2  Ki.  xviii.  24,  .34;  2  Chr.  ix. 
14);  while  the  Levitical  portion  of  them  lent  all 
the  assistance  they  could  in  performing  the  addi- 
tional work,  which  the  arrival  of  so  many  new 
worsiiiiipers  occasioned. 

CHAP.  IX.  1-4.— Ezra  mourns  for  the  affi- 
nity OF  THE  People  with  Strangers. 

1.  Now  wlien  these  things  were  done.  The 
first  days  after  Ezra's  arrival  in  Jerusalem  were 
occupied  in  executing  the  different  trusts  com- 
mitted to  him.  The  nature  and  design  of  the 
office,  with  which  the  royal  authority  had  invested 
him,  was  publicly  made  known  to  his  own  people 
by  the  formal  delivery  of  the  contribution,  and 
the  sacred  vessels  brought  from  Babylon  to  the 
priests  to  be  deposited  in  the  tem])le.  Then  his 
credentials  were  privately  presented  to  the  pro- 
viucial  governors ;  and,  by  this  prudent  orderly 
proceeding,  he  put  himself  in  the  best  position  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  guaranteed  him 
by  the  king.  On  a  superficial  vie\v%  everything 
contributed  to  gratify  his  patriotic  feelings  in  the 
apparently  flourishing  state  of  the  cluirch  and 
country.  But  a  further  acquaintance  discovered 
the  existence  of  great  corruptions,  which  de- 
manded immediate  correction  ;  and  one  was  par- 
ticularly brought  under  his  notice  as  being  the 
source  and  origin  of  all  otliers— viz.,  a  serious 
abuse  that  was  practised  respecting  the  law  of 
marriage,  the  princes  came  to  me,  saying.  The 
information  they  lodged  with  him  was  to  the 
effect  that  numbers  of  the  people,  in  violation  of 
the  Divine  law  (Deut.  vii.  2,  3),  had  contracted 
marriages  with  Gentile  women,  and  that  the  guilt 
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of  the  disorderly  practice,  far  from  being  confined 
to  the  lower  classes,  was  shared  in  by  several  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  country.  This  great  irregularity  would 
inevitably  bring  many  evils  in  its  train  ;  it  would 
encourage  and  increase  idolatry,  as  well  as  break 
down  the  barriers  of  distinction  which,  for  impor- 
tant purposes,  God  had  raised  between  the  Israel- 
ites and  all  other  jjeople.  Ezra  foresaw  these 
dangerous  consequences  ;  bu.t  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  correcting  the 
evil,  when  matrimonial  alliances  had  been  formed, 
families  had  been  reared,  affections  engaged,  and 
important  interests  established.  3.  whenl  heard 
this  ...  I  rent  my  garment  and  my  mantle,  &c. 
— the  outer  and  inner  garment,  which  was  a  token 
not  only  of  great  grief,  but  of  dread  at  the  same 
time  of  the  Divine  wrath  ;  "  plucked  off  th«  hair  of 
my  head  and  my  beard,"  which  was  a  still  more 
significant  sign  of  overpowering  grief.  In  order 
to  enter  into  the  causes  of  this  intense  sorrow  and 
disappointment,  we  must  endeavour  to  realise  the 
position  of  a  devout  patriot  like  Ezra,  and  remem- 
ber that,  though  he  anticipated  many  irregularities 
and  disorders  in  Jerusalem,  he  was  not  at  all 
prepared  for  the  awful  exteni;  of  their  prevalence. 
That  which  a  pious  jiilgrim  to  Rome,  in  the  time 
of  its  most  shameless  corruptions,  would  experi- 
ence, will  illustrate  tiie  experience  of  this  earnest 
and  faithfid  Jew.  The  lamentations  of  such  a 
pilgrim,  when  he  witnessed  that  senselessness  and 
jirofiigacy  which  too  plainly  betokened  the  utter 
absence  of  any  consciousness  of  their  high  and 
privileged  position,  in  the  persons  who  dealt 
at  the  earthly  centre  of  Divine  worship,  and 
which,  when  actually  present  to  him,  was  so 
much  greater  than  anything  for  which  rumour 
had  prepared  him,  would,  however,  only  faintly 
represent  the  disappointment  and  suffering  on 
hearing  and  seeing  what  he  did  hear  and  see 
en  arriving  in  Jerusalem'  {Drew,  'Scripture 
Studies,'  p.  207).  4.  Then  were  assembled  un- 
to me  every  one  that  trembled,  &c.  All  the 
pious   people  who  reverenced   God's  word,  and 
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at  the  words  of  the  God  of  Israel,  because  of  the  transgression  of  those 

that  had  been  carried  away;    and  I  sat   astonied   until   the  'evening 

sacrifice. 
5       And  at  the  evening  sacrifice  I  arose  up  from  my  ^heaviness;  and, 

having  rent  my  garment  and  my  mantle,  I  fell  ujjon  my  knees,  and 
G  spread  ■'out  my  hands  unto  the  Lord  my  God,  and  said, 

0  my  God,  I  am  ^ashamed  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  my 

God:  for  our  iniquities  are  increased  over  02<r  head,  and  our  ^trespass 

7  is  grown  up  unto  the  heavens.  Since  the  days  of  our  fathers  ham  'we 
been  in  a  great  trespass  unto  this  day;  and  for  our  iniquities  '"have  we, 
our  kings,  and  our  priests,  been  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  kings  of 
the  lands,  to  the  sword,  to  captivity,  and  to  a  spoil,  and  to  confusion  of 

8  face,  as  it  is  this  day.  And  now  for  a  ^little  space  grace  hath  been 
shoii'cd  from  the  Lord  our  God,  to  leave  us  a  remnant  to  escape,  and  to 
give  us  *a  nail  in  his  holy  place,  that  our  God  may  "^lighten  our  eyes, 

9  and  give  us  a  little  reviving  in  our  bondage.  For  °we  ii'e7'e  bondmen ; 
^yet  our  God  hath  not  forsaken  us  in  our  bondage,  but  hath  ^extended 
mercy  unto  us  in  the  sight  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  to  give  us  a  reviving, 
to  set  up  the  house  of  our  God,  and  ^to  repair  the  desolations  thereof, 

10  and  to  give  us  '^a  wall  in  Judah  and  in  Jerusalem.  And  now,  0  our 
God,  what  shall  we  say  after  this?  for  we  have  forsaken  thy  command- 

1 1  ments,  which  thou  hast  commanded  ^by  thy  servants  the  prophets,  saying, 
The  land,  unto  which  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  an  unclean  land  with  the 
filthiness  of  the  people  of  the  lands,  with  their  abominations,  which  have 

12  filled  it  ''from  one  end  to  another  with  their  uncleanness.  Now  therefore 
'  give  not  your  daughters  unto  their  sons,  neither  take  their  daughters 
unto  your  sons,  *nor  seek  their  peace  or  their  wealth  for  ever:  that 
ye  may  be  strong,  and  eat  the  good  of  the  land,  and  ^ leave  it  for  an 

13  inheritance  to  your  children  for  ever.  x\nd  after  all  that  is  come  upon 
us  for  our  evil  deeds,  and  for  our  great  trespass,  seeing  that  thou  our 
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dreaded  its  tlireatenings  and  judgments,  joined 
with  Ezra  in  bewailing  the  public  sin,  and  devising 
the  means  of  redressing  it.  I  sat  astonied  until 
tlie  evening  sacrifice  [nQ'',B'D]— the  primary  idea 
being  that  of  silence,  this  participle  signifies  stupi- 
fied,  struck  dumb.  The  intelligence  of  so  gross  a 
violation  of  God's  law  by  those  who  had  been 
carried  into  capbivity  on  account  of  their  sins,  aud 
who,  though  restored,  were  yet  unreformed,  pro- 
duced such  a  stunning  effect  on  the  mind  of  Ezra, 
that  he  remained  for  awhile  incapable  either  of 
speech  or  of  action.  The  hour  of  the  evening 
sacrifice  was  the  usual  time  of  the  people  assem- 
bling, and  at  that  season,  having  again  rent  hi.s 
hair  and  garments,  he  made  public  prayer  and 
confession  of  sin. 

5-15. — Prays  to  God. 

5.  at  the  evening  sacrifice  I  arose  up  from  my 
heaviness  ['rr^.^np  VJpp.]— I  rose  up  from  my  humi- 
liatio'i.  When  fasting,  as  associated  with  mourn- 
ing, the  Jews  were  wont  to  sit  on  the  ground.  I  fell 
upon  my  knees,  and  spread  out  my  hands  unto 
the  Lord  my  God.  The  burden  of  his  prayer, 
which  was  dictated  by  a  dee]3  sense  of  the  emer- 
gency, was,  that  he  was  overwhelmed  at  the 
flagrant  enormity  of  this  sin,  and  the  bold  im- 
piety of  continuing  in  it,  after  having,  as  a  fieople, 
so  recently  experienced  the  heavy  marks  of  the 
Divine  displcnsure.  God  liad  begun  to  show  re- 
turning favour  to  Israel  by  the  restoration  of  some. 
But  this  only  aggravated  their  sin,  that  so  soon 
after  their  re-establishment  in  their  native  land, 
they  ojienly  violated  the  express  and  repeated 
precepts  which  commanded  them  to  extirpate  the 
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Canaanites.  Such  conduct,  he  exclaimed,  could 
issue  only  in  drawing  down  some  great  punishment 
from  offended  heaven,  and  ensuring  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  small  remnant  of  us  that  is  left,  unless, 
by  the  heli>  of  Divine  grace,  we  repent,  and  bring 
forth  tlie  fruits  of  repentance  in  an  immediate  and 
thorough  reformation. 

8.  to  give  us  a  nail  in  his  holy  place.  Edifices 
in  ancient  times,  and  in  Eastern  countries,  were 
much  more  simple  in  construction  than  ours. 
Nor  were  they  furnished  with  that  variety  of 
accommodation  aud  furniture  within  of  which 
ours  can  boast.  Hence  one  essential  requisite 
was  to  fix  spikes,  or  large  pins,  in  the  walls,  on 
which  to  hang  moveables  and  utensils  of  common 
use.  These  immense  nails  were  fastened  in  the 
walls  of  the  apartment  in  the  process  of  building, 
and  placed  in  parts  which  were  strong  and  dur- 
able (cf.  Isa.  xxii.  '2,3  ;  Ezek.  xv.  3  ;  2ech.  x.  4). 
that  bur  God  may  lighten  our  eyes — i.  e.,  in- 
vigoi'ate  us,  as  the  phrase  is  used  to  signify,  1  Sam. 
xiv.  27-129.  9.  and  to  give  us  a  wall  in  Judah 
and  in  Jerusalem  ["il;i]— a  walled  place,  an  en- 
closure for  sheepfolds,  or  a  fence  for  vineyards 
(Isa.  V.  5).  The  expression  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate and  beautiful,  considering  that  Jehovah  is 
frequently  represented  as  "the  Shepherd  of  Israel," 
and  that,  having  re-collected  his  dispersed  flock, 
he  had,  through  the  subordinate  agency  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  jilaced  them  securely  in  their 
ancient  folds  in  Palestine.  Auherliii,  JJavernick, 
and  others,  refer  this  term  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  city  walls  (cf.  Mic.  vii.  11),  but  Hengstenberg 
('Christoiogy,'  iii.,  p.  204)  limits  it  to  the  temple 
alone. 
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God  ^hast  punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve,  and  hast  given  us 

14  such  deliverance  as  this;  should  we  ''again  break  thy  commandments, 
and  '^join  in  affinity  with  the  people  of  these  abominations,  wouldest 
not  thou  be  angry  with  us  till  thou  hadst  consumed  u>f,  so  that  there 

15  itfiould  be  no  remnant  nor  escaping?  0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  thou  art 
righteous;  for  we  remain  yet  escaped,  as  it  is  this  day:  behold,  we  are 
"^before  thee  in  our  trespasses ;  for  we  cannot  stand  before  thee  because 
of  this. 

10  NOW  "when  Ezra  had  prayed,  and  when  he  had  confessed,  weeping  and 
casting  himself  down  ^before  the  house  of  God,  there  assembled  unto  him 
out  of  Israel  a  very  great  congregation  of  men  and  women  and  children  : 

2  for  the  people  ^wept  very  sore.  And  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Jehiel,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Elam,  answered  and  said  unto  Ezra,  We  have  trespassed 
against  our  God,  and  have  taken  strange  wives  of  the  people  of  the  land: 

3  yet  now  there  is  hope  in  Israel  concerning  this  thing.  Now  therefore  let 
us  make  a  covenant  with  our  God  ^to  put  away  all  the  wives,  and  such 
fis  are  born  of  them,  according  to  the  counsel  of  my  lord,  and  of  those 
''that  tremble  at  "^the  commandment  of  our  God;  and  let  it  be  done 

4  according  to  the  law.  Arise;  for  this  matter  belongeth  unto  thee:  we  also 
icill  be  with  thee:  •'^be  of  good  courage,  and  do  it. 

5  Then  arose  Ezra,  and  made  the  chief  priests,  the  Levites,  and  all  Israel, 
-'''to  swear  that  they  should  do  according  to  this  word.     And  they  sware. 

G  Then  Ezra  rose  up  from  before  the  house  of  God,  and  went  into  the 
chamber  of  Johanan  the  son  of  Eliashib:  and  ^chen  he  came  thither, 
lie  ^did  eat  no  bread,  nor  drink  water:  for  he  mourned  because  of  the 

7  transgression  of  them  that  had  been  carried  away.  And  they  made 
proclamation  throughout  Judah  and  Jerusalem  unto  all  the  children  of 
the  captivity,  that  they  should  gather  themselves  together  unto  Jerusalem ; 

8  and  that  whosoever  would  not  come  within  three  days,  according  to  tiie 
counsel  of  the  princes  and  the  elders,  all  his  substance  should  be  ^forfeited, 
and  himself  separated  from  the  congregation  of  those  that  had  been 
carried  awaj''. 

9  Then  all  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  gathered  themselves  together 
unto  Jerusalem  within  three  days.     It  was  the  ninth  month,  and  the 
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CHAP.  X.  1-17.— Ezra  reforms  the  strange 
Marriages. 

1.  Now  -wben  Ezra  had  prayed.  As  this  prayer 
was  littered  in  public,  while  there  was  a  general 
concourse  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  evening 
sacrifice,  and  as  it  was  accompanied  with  all  the 
demonstrations  of  poignant  sorrow  and  anguish, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  spectacle  of  a  man  so 
respected,  a  priest  so  holy,  a  governor  so  dignified, 
as  Ezra,  appearing  distressed  and  filled  with  fear 
at  the  sad  state  of  things,  should  produce  a  deep 
sensation ;  and  tlie  report  of  his  passionate  grief 
and  expressions  in  the  court  of  the  temple  having 
rapidly  spread  through  the  city,  a  great  multitude 
flocked  to  the  spot.  2.  Sheclianiah  .  .  .  answered 
and  said  unto  Ezra,  We  have  trespassed.  This 
was  one  of  the  leading  men,  who  was  not  himself 
a  delinquent  in  the  matter,  for  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  following  list.  lie  spoke  in  the 
general  name  of  the  people,  and  his  conduct 
evinced  a  tender  conscience  as  well  as  no  small 
fortitude  in  making  such  a  proposal;  for  as  his 
father  and  five  paternal  uncles  (v.  26)  were  in- 
volved in  the  guilt  of  unlawful  marriages,  he 
showed,  by  the  measure  he  recommended,  that  he 
ueeuied  it  better  to  obey  God  than  to  ]ilease  his 
nearest  relatives,  yet  now  there  is  hope  in  Israel 
concerning  this  thing.  This  hope,  however,  de- 
pended on  timely  measures  of  reformation,  and, 
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therefore,  instead  of  surrendering  themselves  to 
despair  or  despondency,  he  counselled  them  to 
amend  their  error  without  delay,  relying  on  God's 
mercy  for  the  past.  Tliough  the  proiiosal  may 
seem  harsh  and  cruel,  yet,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Jews,  it  was  just  as  well  as 
necessary;  and  he  urged  the  duty  of  seeing  it 
executed  on  Ezra,  as  tiie  only  j^erson  competent 
to  carry  it  into  effect, — being  ])ossessed  of  skill  and 
address  for  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  work,  and 
invested  by  God,  and,  under  Him,  by  the  Persian 
king  (ch.  vii.  23-28),  with  the  requisite  authority 
to  enforce  it. 

6.  Then  Ezra  .  .  .  went  into  the  chamber  of 
Johanan.  At  a  private  council  of  the  princes  and 
elders  held  there,  under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  it 
was  resolved  to  enter  into  a  genera,l  covenant  to 
put  away  their  foreign  wives  and  children — that  a 
proclamation  should  be  made  for  all  vyho  had 
returned  from  Babylou  to  repair  within  three 
days  to  Jerusalem,  under  pain  of  excommunication 
and  confiscation  of  their  property. 

9.  Then  all  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
The  returned  captives  belonged  chiefly  to  these 
tribes;  but  other  Israelites  are  also  included  under 
these  names,  as  they  were  all  then  occupying  the 
territory  formerly  assigned  to  those  two  tribes. 
It  was  the  ninth  month—/,  e.,  between  the  end  of 
December  and  the  beginning  of  January,  whicli  is 
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twentieth  day  of  the  month;  and  'all  the  people  sat  in  the  street  of  the 
house  of -God,  trembling  because  oi  this  matter,  and  for  ^the  great  rain. 

10  And  Ezra  the  priest  stood  up,  and  said  unto  them.  Ye  have  transgressed, 

11  and  ^have  talcen  strange  wives,  to  increase  the  trespass  of  Israel.  Now 
therefore  •'make  confession  unto  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  and  ^do 
his  pleasure;  and  separate  yourselves  from  the  people  of  the  land,  and 
from  the  strange  wives, 

12  Then  all  the  congregation  answered  and  said  with  a  loud  voice.  As  thou 

13  hast  said,  so  must  we  do.  But  the  people  are  many,  and  it  is  a  time  of 
much  rain,  and  we  are  not  able  to  stand  without,  neither  is  this  a  work 
of  one  day  or  two:  for  *^we  are  many  that  have  transgressed  in  this  thing. 

14  Let  now  our  rulers  of  all  the  congregation  stand,  and  let  all  them  which 
have  taken  strange  wives  in  our  cities  come  at  appointed  times,  and  with 
them  the  elders  of  every  city,  and  the  judges  thereof,  until  the  'fierce 

15  wrath  of  our  God  ^for  this  matter  be  tunned  from  us.  Only  Jonathan  the 
son  of  Asahel  and  Jahaziah  the  son  of  Tikvah  ^were  employed  about  this 

IG  matter;  and  MeshuUam  and  Shabbethai  the  Levite  helped  them.  And 
the  children  of  the  captivity  did  so. 

And  Ezra  the  priest,  icith  certain  chief  of  the  fathers,  after  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  and  all  of  them  by  their  names,  were  separated,  and  sat 

17  down  in  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  to  examine  the  matter.  And 
they  made  an  end  with  all  th«  men  that  had  taken  strange  wives  by  the 

18  first  day  of  the  first  month.  And  among  the  sons  of  the  priests  there 
were  found  that  had  taken  strange  wives;  namely,  of  the  sons  of  '"Jeshua 
the  son  of  Jozadak,  and  his  brethren ;  Maaseiah,  and  Eliezer,  and  Jarib, 

19  and  Gedaliah.  And  they  "gave  their  hands  that  they  would  put  away 
their  wives;  and,  ° being  guilty,  they  offered  a  ram  of  the  flock  for  their 

20,  trespass.     And  of  the  sons  of  Immer;  Hanani  and  Zebadiah.     And  of 

21  the  sons  of  Harim;  Maaseiah,  and  Elijah,  and  Shemaiah,  and  Jehiel,  and 

22  Uzziah.     And  of  the  sons  of  Pashur;  Elioenai,  Maaseiah,  Ishmael,  Ne- 

23  thaneel,  Jozabad,  and  Elasah.     Also  of  the  Levites ;  Jozabad,  and  Shimei, 
2i  and  Kelaiah,  (the  same  is  Kelita,)  Pethahiah,  Judah,  and  Eliezer.     Of 

the  singers  also ;  Eliashib :  and  of  the  porters ;  Shallum,  and  Telem,  and 

25  Uri.  Moreover  of  Israel:  of  the  sons '^ of  Parosh;  Ramiah,  and  Jeziah, 
and  Malchiah,  and  Miamin,  and  Eleazar,  and  Malchijah,  and  Benaiah. 

26  And  of  the  sons  of  Elam;  Mattaniah,  Zechariah,  and  Jehiel,  and  Abdi, 

27  and  Jeremoth,  and  Eliah.     And  of  the  sons  of  ^Zattu;  Elioenai,  Eliashib, 

28  Mattaniah,  and  Jeremoth,  and  Zabad,  and  Aziza,     Of  the  sons  also  of 

29  Bebai;  Jehohanan,  Hananiah,  Zabbai,  and  Athlai.  And  of  the  sons  of 
Bani;  Meshullam,  Malluch,  and  Adaiah,  Jashub,  and  Sheal,  and  Ramoth. 

30  And  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab  ;  Adna,  and  Chelal,  Benaiah,  Maaseiah, 

31  Mattaniah,  Bezaleel,  and  Binnui,  and  Manasseh.     And  o/ the  sons  of 
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the  coldest  and  most  rainy  season  of  the  year  in 
Palestine,  all  tlie  people  sat  in  the  street— i.  e., 
tlie  court  or  area  "of  the  house  of  God,"  in  which 
the  people  stood  as  worshippers.  10.  Ezra  the 
priest  stood  up  and  said.  Having  fully  re- 
presented the  enormity  of  their  sin,  and  ur^ed 
them  to  dissolve  their  unlawful  connections,  he 
was  gratified  by  receiving  a  prompt  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  justice  of  his  reproof,  and  a  promise 
of  compliance  with  his  recommeudatiou.  But  as 
the  weather  was  iiugenial,  and  the  defaulters  \yere 
too  numerous  to  he  passed  in  review  at  one  time, 
it  was  resolved  that  a  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  whole  matter.  These 
commissioners,  assisted  by  the  judges  and  elders 
of  the  respective  cities,  made  a  minute  investiga- 
tion into  every  case,  and,  after  three  months' 
labour,  completely  removed  all  traces  of  the 
abuse.  Doubtless  an  adequate  provision  was 
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made  for  the  repudiated  wives  and  children,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  and  circumstances  of  the 
husbands. 

13.  But  the  people  are  many,  and  it  is  a  time 
of  much  rain  [o'du-jI  nrn] — the  season  of  rains, 
the  rainy  season,  December  (see  Robinson^s  'Bib- 
lical Researches,'  ii.,  pp.  96-100).  15.  Shabbethai 
—Sabbath-born:  cf.  Neh.  viii.  7, 11,  16  (iu  margin). 

lS-44.  —  Those  that  had  taken  strange 
Wives. 

18.  among  the  sons  of  the  priests.  From  the 
names  of  so  many  men  of  rank  appearing  iu  the 
following  list,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
great  and  complicated  difficulties  attending  the 
reformatory  work.  19.  they  gave  their  hands— 
i.  e.,  came  under  a  solemn  engagement,  which  was 
usually  ratified  by  pledging  the  right  hand  (Prov. 
vi.  1 ;   Ezek.  xvii.  18),     The  deliuqueuts  of   the 
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32  Harim;    Eliezer,   Ishijah,    ''Malchiah,    Sliemaiah,    Shimeon,   Benjamin, 

33  Malluch,  and  Shemariah.     Of  the  sons  of  Haslmm;  Mattenai,  Matta- 

34  thah,  Zabad,  Eliphelet,  Jeremai,  Manasseli,  and  Shirnei.     Of  the  sons  of 

35  Bani;  Maadai,  Amram,  and  Uel,  Benaiah,  Bedeiab,  Chelluh,  Vaniah, 
37  Meremoth,  Eliashib,  Mattaniah,  Mattenai,  and  Jaasau,  and  Bani,  and 
39  Binnui,  Shirnei,  and  Shelemiah,  and  Nathan,  and  Adaiah,  ^Machnadebai, 
41  Shashai,  Sharai,   Azareel,  and    Shelemiah,  Shemariah,  Shallum,  Araa- 

43  riah,   and  Joseph.     Of  the  sons  of  *Nebo;  Jeiel,  Mattithiah,  Zabad, 

44  Zebina,  Jadau,  and  Joel,  Benaiah.     All  Hhese  had  taken  strange  wives: 
and  some  of  them  had  wives  by  whom  they  had  children. 
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priestly  order  bound  themselves  to  do  like  tlie 
common  Israelites  [v.  25),  and  sought  to  expiate 
their  sin  by  sacrificing  a  ram  as  a  trespass  offering. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  at  Yemen — 
all  of  whom  speak  beautifully  the  Hebrew  lau- 
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gu age,  and  are  thought  to  be  descendants  of  the 
ten  tribes — the  Affghauns  are  the  progeny  of  the 
strange  and  repudiated  wives  referred  to  in  this 
chapter  (/osc^'A  Wolff,  'Reseaxches  and  Missionary 
Labours,'  p.  200). 


THE 


BOOK    OP    NEIIEMIAH. 


1  rpHE  words  of  "Nehemiah  the  son  of  Hachaliah. 

JL       And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  month  Chisleu,  in  the  *  twentieth  year, 

2  as  I  was  in  '^  Shushan  the  palace,  that  Hatiaui,  one  of  my  brethren,  came, 
he  and  certain  men  of  Judah;  and  I  asked  them  concerning  the  Jews  that 
had  escaped,  which  were  left  of  the  captivity,  and  concerning  Jerusalem. 

3  And  they  said  unto  me.  The  remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity  there 
in  the  province  are  in  great  affliction  and  reproach:  "^ the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem also  Hs  broken  down,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burnt  with  fire. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  I  heard  these  words,  that  I  sat  down  and 
wept,  and  mourned  certain  days,  and  fasted,  and  prayed  before  the  God 

5  of  heaven,  and  said,  I  beseech  thee,  ■'O  Lord  God  of  heaven,  the  great  and 
terrible  God,  ^that  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  for  them  that  love  him 

6  and  observe  his  commandments :  let  thine  ear  now  be  attentive,  and  thine 
'^eyes  open,  that  thou  may  est  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  which  I  pray 
before  thee  now,  day  and  night,  for  the  children  of  Israel  thy  servants,  and 
*  confess  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  we  have  sinned  against 

7  thee:  both  I  and  my  father's  house  have  sinned.  We  •^have  dealt  very 
corruptly  against  thee,  and  have  ^not  kept  the  commandments,  nor  the 
statutes,  nor  the  judgments,  which  thou  commandedst  thy  servant  Moses. 

8  Remember,  I  beseech  thee,  the  word  that  thou  commandedst  thy  servant 
Moses,  saying,  If  'ye  transgress,  I  will  scatter  you  abroad  among  the 

9  nations:  but  ^^ifyQ  turn  unto  me,  and  keep  my  commandments,  and  do 
them,  ''though  there  were  of  you  cast  out  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
heaven,  yet  will  I  gather  them  from  thence,  and  will  bring  them  unto  the 

10  place  that  I  have  chosen  to  set  my  name  there.  Now  "these  are  thy 
servants  and  thy  peoj)le,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  by  thy  great  power, 

11  and  by  thy  strong  hand.  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  let  now  thine  ear  be  at- 
tentive to  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and  to  the  prayer  of  thy  servants,  who 
desire  ^to  fear  thy  name ;  and  prosper,  I  pray  thee,  tliy  servant  this  day,  and 
'grant  him  mercy  in  the  sight  of  this  man.    For  I  was  the  king's  '^cup-bearer. 
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[Hebrew,  n^pp?;  Septuagint,  NEEMIA2.] 
CHAP.  I.  1-3.  — Nehemiah,  understanding  by 
Hanani  the  apflicted  State  oe  Jerusalem, 
mourns,  fasts,  and  prays. 

1.  Nehemiah  (comforted  of  Jehovah)  the  son  of 
Haclialiali  (whose  eyes  Jehovah  enlivens).  This 
eminently  pious  and  patriotic  Jew  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  two  other  persons  of  the  same 
name— one  of  whom  is  mentioned  as  helping  to 
rel)uild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  iii.  16),  and  the 
other  is  noticed  in  the  list  of  those  who  accom- 
panied Zerubbabel  in  the  first  detachment  of 
returning  exiles  (Ezra  ii.  2;  ch.  vii.  7).  Though 
little  is  known  of  his  genealogy,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  and  royal  family  of  David. 

in  the  month  Chisleu— answering  to  the  close 
of  November  and  the  larger  part  of  December. 
Shushan  the  palace— the  capital  of  ancient  Snsiana, 
east  of  the  Tigris,  a  province  of  Persia.  From  the 
time  of  Cyrus  it  was  the  favourite  winter  residence 
of  the  Persian  kings.  2.  Hanani,  one  of  my 
brethren,  came,  he  and  certain  men  of  Judah. 
Hanani  is  called  (ch.  vii.  2)  his  brother.  But  as 
that  term  was  used  loosely  by  Jews  as  well  as 
other  Orientals,  it  is  probable  that  no  more  is 
meant  than  that  he  was    of    the    same  family. 
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According  to  Josephus,  l^ehemiah.  while  walking 
around  the  palace  walls,  overheard  some  persons 
conversing  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  having 
ascertained  that  they  had  lately  returned  fiom 
Judea,  was  informed  by  them,  in  answer  to  his 
eager  enquiries,  of  the  unfinished  and  desolate 
condition  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  defenceless 
state  of  the  returned  exiles.  The  commissions 
previously  given  to  Zerulibabel  and  Ezra  extending 
only  to  the  repair  of  the  temple  and  of  private 
dwellings,  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  a  mass  of  shattered  ruins, 
as  they  had  been  laid  by  the  Chaldean  siege, 

4-11.— His  Prayer. 

4.  when  I  heard  these  words  ...  I  sat  down 
.  .  .  and  mourned  .  .  .  and  fasted,  and  prayed. 
The  recital  deeply  affected  the  patriotic  feelings 
of  this  good  man,  and  no  comfort  could  he  find 
but  in  earnest  and  protracted  prayer,  that  God 
would  favour  the  purpose,  which  he  seems  to  have 
secretlj'  formed,  of  asking  the  royal  permission  to 
go  to  Jerusalem.  11.  I  was  the  king  s  cup-bearer 
[n|~.::^''a]— butler  (cf.  Isa.  xxxix.  7 ;  Dan.  i.  1-7). 
This  officer,  in  the  ancieut  Oriental  courts,  was 
always  a  persou  of  rank  and  importance,  and, 
from  the  confidential  nature  of  his  duties,  and  his 
frequent  access  to  the  royal  presence,  possessed  of 
great  iuHuence. 
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to  Jerusalem. 


2  AND  it  came  to  pass  in  the  month  Nisan,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
"Artaxerxes  the  king,  that  wine  teas  before  him:  and  ^I  took  up  the 
wine,  and  gave  it  unto  the  king.     Now  I  had  not  been  beforetime  sad  in 

2  liis  presence.  Wherefore  the  king  said  unto  me,  Why  is  thy  countenance 
sad,  seeing  thou  art  not  sick?  tliis  is  nothing  else  but  ''sorrow  of  heart. 

3  Then  I  was  very  sore  afraid,  and  said  unto  the  king,  "^Let  the  king  live 
forever:  why  should  not  my  countenance  be  sad,  when  *the  city,  the 
place  of  my  fathers'  sepulchres,  lieth  waste,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  con- 
sumed with  fire? 

4  Then  the  king  said  unto  me.  For  what  dost  thou  make  request?     So 

5  -^I  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven.  And  I  said  unto  the  king.  If  it  please 
the  king,  and  if  thy  servant  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  that  thou 
wouldest  send  me  unto  Judah,  unto  the  city  of  my  fathers'  sepulchres, 
that  I  may  build  it. 

And  the  king  said  unto  me,  (the  'queen  also  sitting  by  him,)  For  how 
long  shall  thy  journey  be?  and  when  wilt  thou  return  ?  So  it  pleased  the 
king  to  send  me;  and  I  set  him  ^a  time.  Moreover  I  said  unto  the 
king,  If  it  please  the  king,  let  letters  be  given  me  to  the  governors  beyond 
the  river,  that  they  may  convey  me  over  till  I  come  into  Judah ;  and  a 
letter  unto  Asaph  the  keeper  of  the  king's  forest,  that  he  may  give  me 
timber  to  make  beams  for  the  gates  of  the  palace  which  appertained  ''to 
the  house,  and  for  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  for  the  house  that  I  shall 
enter  into.  And  the  king  granted  me,  ^according  to  the  good  hand  of 
my  God  upon  me. 

Then  I  came  to  the  governors  beyond  the  river,  and  gave  them  the 
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CHAP.  II.  1-20.— Art AXERXES,  understand- 
ing THE  Cause  of  Inehemiah's  Sadness,  sends 
HIM  WITH  Letters  and  a  Commission  to  build 
again  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem. 

1.  it  came  to  pass  in  the  month  Nisan.  This 
was  nearly  four  months  after  he  had  learned  the 
desolate  aud  ruinous  state  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  i.  1). 
The  reasons  of  so  long  a  delay  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. I  took  up  the  wine,  and  gave  it  unto 
the  king.  Xenojihon  has  particularly  remarked 
the  polished  and  graceful  manner  in  which  tlie 
cup-hearers  of  the  Median,  and  consequently  the 
Persian,  monarchs  jierformed  their  duty  of  pre- 
senting the  wine  to  their  royal  master.  Having 
washed  the  cup  in  the  king's  presence,  and  poured 
into  their  left  hand  a  little  of  the  wine,  which  they 
drank  off  in  his  presence,  they  then  handed  the 
cup  to  him,  not  grasped,  but  light'y  held  with  the 
tii)S  of  their  thumb  and  fingers.  This  descriiitiou 
has  received  some  curious  illustrations  from  the 
monuments  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  on  which  the 
cup-bearers  are  frequently  represented  in  the  act 
of  handing  wine  to  the  king.  2.  the  king  said 
unto  me,  Why  is  thy  countenance  sad  ?  It  was 
deemed  highly  unbecoming  to  appear  in  the  royal 
presence  with  any  weeds  or  signs  of  sorrow  (Esth. 
iv.  2),  and  hence  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  king 
was  struck  with  the  dejected  air  of  his  cup-bearer; 
while  that  attendant,  on  his  part,  felt  his  agita- 
tion increased  by  his  deep  anxiety  about  the 
issue  of  the  conversation  so  abruptly  begun.  But 
the  piety  and  intense  earnestness  of  the  man  im- 
mediately restored  him  to  calm  self-possession, 
aud  enabled  him  to  communicate,  first,  the  cause 
of  his  sadness,  and,  next,  the  patriotic  wish  of  his 
heart  to  be  the  honoured  instrument  of  reviving 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  city  of  his  fathers. 

6.  the  queen  also  sitting  by  him.  As  the  Per- 
sian monarchs  did  not  admit  their  wives  to  be 
i)resent  at  their  state  festivals,  this  must  have 
been  a  private  occasion.  The  queeu  referred  to 
was  ijrobably  Esther,  whose  presence  would  tend 
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greatly  to  embolden  Nehemiah  in  stating  his  re- 
quest; and  through  her  influence,  powerfully 
exerted,  it  may  be  supposed,  also  by  her  sympathy 
with  the  patriotic  design,  his  petition  was  granted, 
to  go  as  deputy- govern  or  of  Judea,  accompanied 
by  a  military  guard,  and  invested  with  full  powers 
to  obtain  materials  for  the  building  in  Jerusalem, 
as  well  as  to  get  all  requisite  aid  in  promoting  his 
enterprise.  I  set  him  a  time.  Considering  the 
great  despatch  made  in  raising  the  walls,  it  is 
probable  that  this  leave  of  absence  was  limited 
at  first  to  a  year  or  six  months,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  duties  in  Shushan.  The  circum- 
stance of  fixing  a  set  time  for  his  return,  as  well 
as  entrusting  so  important  a  work  as  the  re-fortili- 
cation  of  Jerusalem  to  his  care,  proves  the  high 
favour  and  confidence  Nehemiah  enjoyed  at  the 
Persian  court,  and  the  great  estimation  in  which 
his  services  were  held.  At  a  later  period  he 
received  a  new  commission  for  the  better  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Judea,  and  remained  gover- 
nor of  that  province  for  twelve  years  (ch.  v.  14). 
7.  let  letters  be  given  me  to  the  governors 
beyond  the  river.  The  Persian  empire  at  this 
time  was  of  vast  extent,  reaching  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Euphrates  was 
considered  as  naturally  dividing  it  into  two  pai'ts, 
eastern  and  western  (see  Ezra  v.  .3,  4).  8.  timber 
to  make  beams  for  the  gates  of  the  palace 
which  appertained  to  the  house  [nT3n]— of  the 
fortress,  which  was  close  to  the  temple.  This 
word  was  changed  into  the  Greek  Baris,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  Joscjyhus,  was  the  name  of  the  tower, 
afterwards  called  Antonia,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  temple  area  ('Jewish  Wars,'  b.  v.,  ch.  v.,  sec. 
8).  according  to  the  good  hand  of  my  God  upon 
me.  The  piety  of  Nehemiah  ajipears  in  every 
circumstance.  The  conception  of  this  yiatriotic 
design,  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  king 
and  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  are  all  ascribed 
to  God. 
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Sanhallat  and  Tohiah. 


king's  letters.     Now  the  king  had  sent  captains  of  the  army  and  horse- 

10  men  with  me.     When  Sanhallat  the  ^Horonite,  and  Tobiah  the  servant, 

the  Ammonite,  heard  of  it,  it  grieved  them  exceedingly  that  there  was 

come  a  man  to  seek  tlie  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

11,      So  I  -^carae  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  there  three  days.     And  I  arose  in 

12  the  night,  I  and  some  few  men  with  me;  neither  told  I  any  man  what 
my  God  had  put  in  my  heart  to  do  at  Jerusalem :  neither  was  there  any 

13  beast  with  me,  save  the  beast  that  I  rode  upon.  And  I  went  out  by 
night  '"by  the  gate  of  the  valley,  even  before  the  dragon  well,  and  to  the 
dung  port,  and  viewed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  were  ^broken  down, 

14  and  the  gates  thereof  were  consumed  with  fire.  Then  I  went  on  to  the 
"'gate  of  the  fountain,  and  to  the  king's  pool:  but  there  was  no  place  for 
the  beast  that  teas  iinder  me  to  pass.  Then  went  I  up  in  the  night  by 
"the  brook,  and  viewed  the  wall,  and  turned  back,  and  entered  by  the 
gate  of  the  valley,  and  so  returned. 

And  the  rulers  knew  not  whither  I  went,  or  what  I  did;  neither  had  I 
as  yet  told  it  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  priests,  nor  to  the  nobles,  nor 
to  the  rulers,  nor  to  the  rest  that  did  the  work.  Then  said  I  unto 
them,  Ye  see  the  distress  that  we  are  in,  how  Jerusalem  lieth  waste, 
and  the  gates  thereof  arc  burnt  with  fire :  come,  and  let  us  build  up 

18  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  be  no  more  "a  reproach.  Then  I  told 
them  of  the  hand  of  my  God  which  was  good  upon  me ;  as  also  the  king's 
words  that  he  had  spoken  unto  me.  And  they  said.  Let  us  rise  up  and 
build.     So  they  ^strengthened  their  hands  for  this  good  work. 

19  But  when  Sanhallat  the  Horonite,  and  Tobiali  the  servant,  the  Am- 
monite, and  Geshem  the  Arabian,  heard  it,  they  ^laughed  us  to  scorn, 
and  despised  us,  and  said,  What  is  this  thing  that  ye  do?  will  ye  rebel 

20  against  the  king?  Then  answered  I  them,  and  said  unto  them,  '^The 
God  of  heaven,  he  will  prosper  us;  therefore  we  his  servants  will  arise 
and  build  :  'but  ye  have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial,  in 
Jerusalem. 
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10.  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  Horonaim  beiug 
a  town  iu  Moab,  this  xjersoa,  it  is  probable,  was 
a  Moabite.  Tobiah  the  servant,  the  Ammonite. 
The  term  used  indicates  him  to  have  been  a  freed 
slave  elevated  to  some  official  dignity.  These 
were  district  magistrates  under  the  government 
of  the  satrap  of  Syria ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
leaders  of  the  Samaritan  faction. 

11.  So  I  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  there 
three  days.  Deeply  affected  with  the  desolations 
of  Jerusalem,  and  uncertain  what  course  to  follow, 
he  remained  three  days  before  informing  any  one 
of  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day,  accompanied  with  a  few  attendants,  he 
made,  under  covert  of  night,  a  secret  survey  of 
the  walls  and  gates.  13.  I  went  out  by  night 
by  the  gate  of  the  valley— i.  e.,  the  Jaffa  gate, 
near  the  tower  of  Hippicus.  even  before  the 
dragon  well—?,  e.,  fountain  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  called  "the  dragon  well,"  according 
to  conjecture,  from  the  spout  being  in  the  form 
of  a  dragon-mouth,  or  from  the  water  meander- 
ing through  the  valley  in  a  serpentine  course. 
[The  Septiiagint  calls  it,  o-To/ta  Trijyfjs  twu  cukCov, 
mouth  of  the  fountain  of  figs.]  The  Syriac  desig- 
nates it,  'the  fountain  of  the  hills;'  and  the 
Arabic,  'the  torrent.'  and  to  the  dung  port— 
the  gate  on  the  east  of  the  city,  through  which 
there  ran  a  common  sewer  to  the  brook  Kidron 
and  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  14.  Then—  i.  e.,  after 
having  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  Essenes 
I  went  on  to  the  gate  of  the  fountain— i.  e., 
Siloah,  from  which   turning  round  the  fount  of 
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Ophel,  to  the  king's  pool  ...  no  place  for  the 
beast  that  was  under  me  to  pass— i.  e.,  by  the  sides 
of  this  pool — Solomon's — there  being  water  in  the 
pool,  and  too  much  rubbish  about  it  to  permit  the 
liassage  of  the  beast.  15.  Then  went  I  up  ...  by 
the  brook— i.  c,  Kidron.  and  entered  by  the 
gate  of  the  valley,  and  so  returned.  The  gate 
leading  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  east  of  the 
city.  He  went  out  by  this  gate,  and  having  made 
the  circuit  of  the  city,  went  iu  by  it  again  (Bar- 
day's  'City  of  the  Great  King'). 

16.  the  rulers  knew  not.  The  following  day, 
having  assembled  the  elders,  Nehemiah  produced 
his  commission,  and  exhorted  them  to  assist  in  the 
work.  17.  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem fnoin] — the  walls  of  a  city  (v.  8 ;  Isa.  xx. 
10;  XXX vi.  II,  12).  that  we  be  no  more  a  re- 
proach [nenn]— scorn,  opprobrium  (Job  xvi.  10; 
Ps.  xxxix.  9 ;  Ixxix.  12).  But  here  it  denotes  the 
object  of  reyiroach  (Ps.  xxii.  7 ;  Joel  ii.  17-19),  as 
the  returned  exiles  were  the  butts  of  Sanhallat 
and  his  associates  (ch.  iv.  4;  v.  13;  Zeph.  ii.  8). 
The  sight  of  his  credentials,  and  the  animating 
strain  of  his  address  and  example,  so  revived  their 
drooping  spirits,  that  they  resolved  immediately 
to  commence  the  building,  wliich  they  did,  despite 
of  the  bitter  taunts  and  scoffing  ridicule  of  some 
influential  men. 

19.  vill  ye  rebel  against  the  king?—;,  e.,  the 
king  of  Babylon,  the  Persian  monarch,  to  whom, 
it  would  seem,  Moab,  as  well  as  Judea,  was  at  that 
time  tributary.  20.  The  God  of  heaven — (see  on 
Ezra  i.  2.) 


The  order  of  building 
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the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 


3  THEN  "Eliashib  the  high  priest  rose  up,  with  his  brethren  the  priests, 
*and  they  builded  the  sheep  gate;  they  sanctified  it,  and  set  up  the  doors 
of  it;  ''even  unto  the  tower  of  Meah  they  sanctified  it,  unto  the  tower  of 

2  ''Hananeel.  And  ^next  unto  him  builded  *the  men  of  Jericho.  And 
next  to  them  builded  Zaccur  the  son  of  Imri. 

3  But  •'^the  fish  gate  did  the  sons  of  Hassenaah  build,  who  also  laid  the 
beams  thereof,  and  ^set  up  the  doors  thereof,  the  locks  thereof,  and  the 

4  bars  thereof.  And  next  unto  them  repaired  Meremoth  the  son  of  Urijah, 
the  son  of  Koz.  And  next  unto  them  repaired  Meshullam  the  son  of 
Berechiah,  the  son  of  Meshezabeel.     And  next  unto  them  repaired  Zadok 

5  the  son  of  Baana.  And  next  unto  them  the  Tekoites  repaired;  but  their 
nobles  put  not  their  necks  to  ''the  work  of  their  Lord. 

G  Moreover  Hhe  old  gate  repaired  Jehoiada  the  son  of  Paseah,  and  Me- 
shullam the  son  of  Besodeiah ;  they  laid  the  beams  thereof,  and  set  up 

7  the  doors  thereof,  and  the  locks  thereof,  and  the  bars  thereof  And  next 
unto  them  repaired  Melatiah  the  Gibeonite,  and  Jadon  tlie  Meronothite, 
the  men  of  •'Gibeon  and  of  Mizpah,  unto  the  ^throne  of  the  governor  on 

8  this  side  the  river.  Next  unto  him  repaired'  Uzziel  the  son  of  Harhaiah, 
of  the  goldsmiths.  Next  unto  him  also  repaired  Hananiah  the  son  of 
one  of  i\\Q  apothecaries;  and  they  ^fortified  Jerusalem  unto  the  ^broad 

9  wall.     And  next  unto  them  repaired  Bephaiah  the  son  of  Hur,  the  ruler 

10  of  the  half  part  of  Jerusalem.  And  next  unto  them  repaired  Jedaiah  the 
son  of  Harumaph,  even  over  against  his  house.     And  next  unto  him 

11  repaired  Hattush  the  son  of  Hashabniah.  Malchijali  "'the  son  of  Harim, 
and  Hashub  the  son  of  Pahath-moab,  repaired  the  ^ other  piece,  "and 

12  the  tower  of  the  furnaces.  And  next  unto  him  repaired  Shallum  the 
son  of  Halohesh,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Jerusalem,  he  and  "his 
daughters. 

13  The  ^valley  gate  repaired  Hanun,  and  the  inhabitants  of  ^Zanoah ;  they 
built  it,  and  set  up  the  doors  thereof,  the  locks  thereof,  and  the  bars 

14  thereof,  and  a  thousand  cubits  on  the  wall  unto  '^the  dung  gate.  But 
the  dung  gate  repaired  Malchiah  the  son  of  Bechab,  the  ruler  of  part  *of 
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CHAP.  III.  1-32.— The  Names  and  Order  of 

THEM   THAT    BUILDED   THE  WaLL   AT  JERUSALEM. 

1.  Then  Eliashib  the  high  priest— the  grandson 
of  Jesluia,  and  the  first  high  priest  after  tlie  return 
from  Babylon,  rose  up,  with  his  brethren  the 
priests — i.  e.,  set  an  example  by  commencing  the 
work,  their  labours  being  conlined  to  the  sacred 
localities,  they  touilded  the  sheep  gate— close  to 
the  tem{)le.  Its  name  arose  either  from  the 
sheep-maiket,  or  from  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
where  the  sheep  were  washed,  which  was  there 
(Jolin  V.  2)  fin  this  passage,  however,  the  render- 
ing of  the  Septuagint,  e-n-t  t;7  TTpoftaTLKti,  is  erro- 
neously explained  in  the  English  version  by 
aydfuj,  market,  instead  of  by  ■ttuXtj,  gate,  as  here 
and  in  ch.  xii.  39],  and  thence  tliey  were  taken  to 
the  temple  for  sacrilice.  they  sanctified  it,  and 
set  up  the  doors.  Being  the  common  entrance 
into  the  temple,  and  the  first  part  of  the  building 
repaired,  it  is  probable  that  some  religious  cere- 
monies were  observed  in  gratitude  for  its  comjile- 
tion.  It  was  the  first-fruits,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
sauctification  of  it  the  whole  lump  and  building 
was  sanctified,  the  tower  of  Meah.  This  word 
is  improperly  considered,  in  our  version,  as  the 
name  of  a  tower.  It  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  'a 
hundred,'  so  that  the  meaning  is,  they  not  only 
rebuilt  the  sheep  gate,  but  also  a  hundred  cubits 
of  the  wall,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  tower  of 
Han  an  eel.  2.  next  unto  him  builded  the  men  of 
Jericho,  &c.  The  wall  was  divided  into  portions, 
one  of  which  was  assigned  respectively  to  each  of 
the  great  families  which  had  returned  from  the 
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cai^tivity;  and  this  distribution,  by  which  the 
building  was  carried  on  in  all  parts  simultaneously 
with  great  energy,  was  eminently  favourable  to 
despatch.  'The  villages  where  the  restorers  re- 
sided being  mostly  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  circumstance  affords  a  general  indication  of 
the  part  of  the  wall  upon  wiiich  they  laboured- 
such  places  being  on  that  side  of  the  city  nearest 
their  place  of  abode;  the  only  apparent  excep- 
oeption  being  perhaps  where  they  repaired  more 
than  their  piece :  having  completed  their  first 
undertaking  (if  they  worked  any  more),  there 
being  no  more  work  to  be  done  on  the  side  next 
their  residence,  or  having  arrived  after  the  repairs 
on  that  part  of  the  city  nearest  them  under 
operation  were  completed,  they  would  go  wherever 
their  services  would  be  required'  [Barclay^s  'City 
of  the  Great  King'). 

8.  fortified  Jerusalem  unto  the  broad  wall— or 
double  wall,  extending  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim 
to  the  corner  gate,  40U  cubits  in  length  ;  formerly 
broken  down  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  but  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  Uzziah,  who  made  it  so  strong, 
that  the  Chaldeans,  finding  it  difficult  to  demolish 
it,  had  left  it  standing.  12.  Shallum  .  ,  .  the 
ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Jerusalem  [i^M  'VD  la' 
d'te'it] -chief  of  the  half  district  or  circuit  round 
Jerusalem,  he  and  his  daughters— who  were 
either  heiresses  or  rich  widows,  who  undertook  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  part  of  the  wall  next 
them. 

13  the  inhabitants  of  Zanoai.  There  w-ere 
2  B 


NEHEMIAH  III. 


the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 


The  order  of  building 

Beth-haccerem ;  he  built   it,  and  set  up  the  doors  thereof,  the  locks 

15  thereof,  and  the  bars  thereof.  But  Hhe  gate  of  the  fountain  repaired 
Shallum  the  son  of  Col-hozeh,  the  ruler  of  part  of ''Mizpah;  he  built  it, 
and  covered  it,  and  set  up  the  doors  thereof,  the  locks  thereof,  and  the 
bars  thereof,  and  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  "Siloah  by  the  king's  garden,  and 
unto  the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David. 

16  After  him  repaired  Nehemiah  the  son  of  Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  the  half 
part  of  Beth-zur,  unto  the  place  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David,  and 

17  to  the  ''pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the  "^ house  of  the  mighty.  And 
after  him  repaired  the  Levites,  Eehum  the  son  of  Bani.  Next  unto  him 
repaired  Hashabiah,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Keilah,  in  his  part. 

18  After  him  repaired  their  brethren,  Bavai  the  son  of  Henadad,  the  ruler  of 

19  the  half  part  of  ^Keilah.  And  next  to  him  repaired  Ezer  the  son  of 
Jeshua,  the  ruler  of  Mizpah,  another  piece  over  against  the  going  up  to 

20  the  armoury  '  at  the  turning  of  the  wall.  After  him  Baruch  the  son  of 
^Zabbai  earnestly  "repaired  the  other  piece,  from  the  turning  of  the  imll 

21  unto  the  door  of  the  house  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest.  After  him  repaired 
Meremoth  the  son  of  Urijah  the  son  of  Koz  another  piece,  from  the  door 

22  of  the  house  of  Eliashib  even  to  the  end  of  the  house  of  Eliashib.     And 

23  after  him  repaired  the  priests,  the  men  of  the  plain.  After  him  repaired 
Benjamin  and  Hashub  over  against  their  house.     After  him  repaired 

24  Azariah  the  son  of  Maaseiah  the  son  of  Ananiah  by  his  house.  After  him 
repaired  Binnui  the  son  of  Henadad  another  piece,  from  the  house  of 

25  Azariah  unto  the  turning  of  the  wall,  even  unto  the  corner.  Palal  the 
son  of  Uzai,  over  against  the  turning  of  the  wall,  and  the  tower  which 
lieth  out  from  the  Idng's  high  house,  that  was  by  the  *  court  of  the  prison. 
After  him  Pedaiah  the  son  of  Parosh. 

26  Moreover  ''the  Nethinims  ^dwelt  in  ^Ophel,  unto  the  place  over  against 

27  "^the  water  gate  toward  the  east,  and  the  tower  that  lieth  out.  After 
them  the  Tekoites  repaired  another  piece,  over  against  the  great  tower 
that  lieth  out,  even  unto  the  wall  of  Ophel. 

28  From  above  the  *  horse  gate  repaired  the  priests,  every  one  over  against 

29  his  house.  After  them  repaired  Zadok  the  son  of  Immer  over  against  his 
house.     After  him  repaired  also  Shemaiah  the  son  of  Shechaniah,  the 

30  keeper  of  '^the  east  gate.  After  him  repaired  Hananiah  the  son  of  Shele- 
miah,  and  Hanun  the  sixth  son  of  Zalaph,  another  piece.     After  him 

3 1  repaired  Meshullam  the  son  of  Berechiah  over  against  his  chamber.  After 
him  repaired  Malchiah  the  goldsmith's  son  unto  the  place  of  the  Neth- 
inims, and  of  the  merchants,  over  against  the  gate  Miphkad,  and  to  the 

32  Agoing  up  of  the  corner.  And  between  the  going  up  of  the  corner  unto 
■^the  sheep  gate  repaired  the  goldsmiths  and  the  merchants. 
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two  towns  SO  called  in  the  territory  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  34,  56).  14.  Beth-liaccerem— a  city  of 
Judah,  supposed  to  be  uow  occupied  by  Bethulia, 
on  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  which  is  sometimes 
called  also  the  mountain  of  the  Franks,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Tekoa. 

16.  Nehemiali  .  .  .  the  ruler  of  the  half  part 
of  Beth-zur  [-^^g  'pq  12']— chief  of  the  half  dis- 
trict or  circuit.  Beth-zur  (now  Beit-sfir),  which 
was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Judea,  was 
not  far  from  Hal-hul  (Josh.  xv.  58),  on  the  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  [Robinson! s  'Biblical 
Researches,'  i.,  p.  320;  iii.,  p.  14;  also  'Handbook of 
Syria  and  Palestine,'  p.  72).  the  sepulchres  of 
David,  and  to  the  pool  that  was  made,  and  unto 
the  house  of  the  mighty—?,  e.,  along  the  precipi- 
tous cliffs  of  Zion  on  its  eastern  declivity  (cf. 
Acts  ii.  29),  between  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  the 
house  of  the  mighty  (Barclay,  '  City  of  the  Great 
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King,'  p.  195).  19.  at  the  turning  of  the  wall— 
i.  e.,  the  wall  across  the  Tyropoeon,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  wall  connecting  mount  Zion 
with  the  temple  wall  (Barclay).  25.  the  tower 
which  lieth  out  from  the  king's  high  house—?,  e. , 
watch-tower  by  the  royal  palace,  in  the  fortifica- 
tion wall  of  the  palace. 

26.  the  Nethinims— i.  e.,  given  to  the  sanctuary 
(cf.  ch.  vii.  46,  60,73;  x.  29;  xi.  3,  21;  1  Chr.  ix.  2; 
Ezra  ii.  43,  58,  70;  vii.  7;  viii.  20;  with  Num.  iii. 
9).  Not  only  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  but  the 
meanest  persons  that,  like  the  Gibeonites,  belonged 
to  the  house  of  God,  contributed  to  the  work. 
The  names  of  those  who  repaired  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  are  commemorated,  because  it  was  a 
work  of  piety  and  patriotism  to  repair  the  holy 
city.  It  was  an  instance  of  religion  and  courage 
to  defend  the  true  worshippers  of  God,  that  they 
might  serve  him  in  quietness  and  safety,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  so  m9,ny  enemies,  go  on  with  this 


Nehemiah  has 


NEHEMIAH  IV. 


to  set  a  watch. 


4  BUT  it  came  to  pass,  "that  when  Sanballat  heard  that  we  builded  the 
wall,  he  was  wroth,  and  took  great  indignation,  and  mocked  the  Jews. 

2  And  he  spake  before  his  brethren  and  the  army  of  Samaria,  and  said, 
What  do  these  feeble  Jews?  will  they  ^ fortify  themselves?  will  they 
sacrifice?  will  they  make  an  end  in  a  day?  will  they  revive  the  stones  out 

3  of  the  heaps  of  the  rubbish  which  are  burnt?  Now  ''Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite was  by  him,  and  he  said.  Even  that  which  they  build,  if  a  fox  go 
up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  wall. 

4  Hear,  ''0  our  God;  for  we  are  ^despised:  and  '^turn  their  reproach  upon 

5  their  own  head,  and  give  them  for  a  prey  in  the  land  of  captivity;  and 
*  cover  not  their  iniquity,  and  let  not  their  sin  be  blotted  out  from  before 
thee :  for  they  have  provoked  thee  to  anger  before  the  builders. 

6  So  built  we  the  wall;  and  all  the  wall  was  joined  together  unto  the  half 
thereof:  for  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work. 

7  But  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Sanballat,  and  Tobiah,  and  the  Arabians, 
and  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Ashdodites,  heard  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
^were  made  up,  and  that  the  breaches  began  to  be  stopped,  then  they 

8  were  very  wroth,  and  ^conspired  all  of  them  together  to  come  and  to  fight 

9  against  Jerusalem,  and  ''to  hinder  it.  Nevertheless  ^we  made  our  prayer 
unto  our  God,  and  set  a  watch  against  them  day  and  night,  because  of 

1 0  them.     And  Judah  said.  The  strength  of  the  bearers  of  burdens  is  decayed, 
and  there  is  much  rubbish;  so  that  we  are  not  able  to  build  the  wall. 

1 1  And  our  adversaries  said.  They  shall  not  know,  neither  see,  till  we  come 
in  the  midst  among  them,  and  slay  them,  and  cause  the  work  to  cease. 

12  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  Jews  which  dwelt  by  them  came, 
they  said  unto  us  ten  times,  ^From  all  places  whence  ye  shall  return  unto 

13  us  they  ivill  he  wpon  you.     Therefore  set  1  "^in  the  lower  places  behind  the 
wall,  and  on  the  higher  places,  I  even  set  the  people  after  their  families, 
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work,  piously  confiding  in  the  power  of  God  to 
support  them. 

CHAP.  IV.  1-6.— While  the  Enemies  scoff, 
Nehemiah  prays  to  God,  and  continues  the 
Work. 

1.  when  Sanballat  heard  ...  he  was  wroth. 
The  Samaritan  faction  showed  their  bitter  ani- 
mosity to  the  Jews  on  discovering  the  systematic 
design  of  re-fortifying  Jerusalem.  Their  opposi- 
tion was  confined  at  first  to  scoffs  and  insults— in 
heaping  which  the  governors  made  themselves 
conspicuous,  and  circulated  all  sorts  of  disparaging 
reflections  that  might  increase  the  feelings  of 
hatred  and  contempt  for  them  in  their  own  party. 
The  weakness  of  the  Jews  in  respect  of  wealth 
and  numbers— the  absurdity  of  their  purpose  ap- 
parently to  reconstruct  the  walls,  and  celebrate 
the  feast  of  dedication  in  one  day — the  idea  of 
raising  the  walls  on  their  old  foundations,  as 
well  as  using  the  charred  and  mouldering  ddbris 
of  the  ruins  as  the  materials  of  the  restored 
buildings— and  the  hope  of  such  a  parapet  as  they 
could  raise  being  capable  of  serving  as  a  fortress 
of  defence — these  all  afforded  fertile  subjects  of 
hostile  ridicule.  3.  if  a  fox  go  up— the  foxes 
were  mentioned  from  their  having  been  known, 
in  great  numbers,  to  infest  the  ruined  and  desolate 
places  in  the  mount  and  city  of  Zion  (Lam.  v.  18), 
as  they  frequently  did  vineyards,  which  in  conse- 
quence were  fenced,  not  by  stone-hedges  only,  but 
frequently  by  stone  parapets  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Ps. 
Ixxx.  13 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  31 ;  Song  ii.  15 ;  Isa.  v.  5 ; 
cf.   Virgil,  'Georgics,'  ii.,  371). 

4.  Hear,  0  our  God;  for  we  are  despised.  The 
imprecations  invoked  here  may  seem  harsh,  cruel, 
and  vindictive.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Nehemiah  and  his  friends  regarded  those  Samar- 
itan leaders  as  enemies  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
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His  people,  and  therefore  as  deserving  to  be 
visited  with  heavy  judgments.  The  prayer,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  considered  as  ema^nating  from  hearts 
in  which  neither  hatred,  revenge,  nor  any  inferior 
passion,  but  a  pious  and  patriotic  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  success  of  His  cause,  held 
the  ascendant  sway. 

6.  all  the  wall  was  joined  together  unto  the 
half  thereof.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  wall  had 
been  distributed  in  sections  to  various  companies 
of  the  people,  and  was  completed  to  the  half  of 
the  intended  height. 

7-23.  He  sets  a  Watch. 

7.  But-.  .  .  when  Sanballat  .  ,  .  heard  that 
the  walls  .  .  .  were  made  up,  and  .  .  .  the 
breaches  .  .  .  stopped.  The  rapid  firogress  of 
the  fortifications,  despite  of  all  their  predictions 
to  the  contrary,  goaded  the  Samaritans  to  frenzy, 
and  they,  dreading  danger  from  the  growing  great- 
ness of  the  Jews,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  surprise 
them,  demolish  their  works,  and  disperse  or  intimi- 
date the  builders. 

12.  When  the  Jews  which  dwelt  by  them  came, 
they  said  unto  us  ten  times— i.  e.,  repeatedly. 
From  all  places  whence  ye  shall  return  unto  us, 
they  will  be  upon  you.  The  plot  being  dis- 
covered, Nehemiah  adopted  the  most  energetic 
measures  for  ensuring  the  common  safety  as  well 
as  the  uninterrupted  building  of  the  walls. 
Hitherto  the  governor,  for  the  sake  of  despatch, 
had  set  all  his  attendants  and  guards  on  the  work 
— now  half  of  them  were  withdrawn  to  be  con- 
stantly in  arms.  The  workmen  laboured  with  a 
trowel  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other;  and 
as,  in  so  large  a, circuit,  they  were  far  removed 
from  each  other,  Nehemiah,  who  was  night  and 
day  on  the  spot,  and,  by  his  pious  exhortations 
and  example,  animated  the  minds  of  his  people, 


The  people  complain 
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of  their  debt. 


14  with  their  swords,  their  spears,  and  their  bows.  And  I  looked,  aud  rose 
up,  and  said  unto  the  nobles,  and  to  the  rulers,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
people,  ^Be  not  ye  afraid  of  them:  remember  the  Lord,  which  ^is  great 
and  terrible,  and  ■'fight  for  your  brethren,  your  sons,  and  your  daughters, 
your  wives,  and  your  houses. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  our  enemies  heard  that  it  was  known  unto 
us,  ^"and  God  had  brought  their  counsel  to  nought,  that  we  returned  all 

16  of  us  to  the  wall,  every  one  unto  his  work.  And  it  came  to  pass  from 
that  time  forth,  that  the  half  of  my  servants  wrought  in  the  work,  and 
the  other  half  of  them  held  both  the  spears,  the  shields,  and  the  bows, 
and  the  habergeons;  and  the  rulers  icere  behind  all  the  house  of  Judali. 

17  They  which  builded  on  the  wall,  and  they  that  bare  burdens,  with  those 
that  laded,  etery  one  with  ^one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and 

18  with  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon.  For  the  builders,  every  one  had  liis 
sword  girded   '''by  his  side,   and  so  builded:  and  he  that  sounded  the 

19  trumpet  teas  by  me.  And  I  said  unto  the  nobles,  and  to  the  rulers, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  The  work  is  great  aud  large,  and  we  are 

20  separated  upon  the  wall,  one  far  from  another.  In  what  place  therefore 
ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  resort  ye  thither  unto  us:  "our  God 
shall  fight  for  us. 

21  So  we  laboured  in  the  work :  and  half  of  them  held  the  spears  from  the 

22  rising  of  the  morning  till  the  stars  appeared.  Likewise  at  the  same  time 
said  I  unto  the  people,  Let  every  one  with  his  servant  lodge  within  Jeru- 
salem, that  in  the  night  they  may  be  a  guard  to  us,  and  labour  on  the 

23  day.  So  neither  I,  nor  my  brethren,  nor  my  servants,  nor  the  men  of  the 
guard  which  followed  me,  none  of  us  put  off  our  clothes,  ^saving  that 
every  one  put  them  off  for  washing. 

5       AND  there  was  a  great  '^cry  of  the  people,  and  of  their  wives,  against 

2  ''their  brethren  the  Jews.  For  there  were  that  said,  We,  our  sons,  and 
our  daughters,  are  many:  therefore  we  "^take  up  corn  for  them,  that  we 

3  ma}'-  eat,  and  live.  Some  also  there  were  that  said.  We  have  mortgaged 
our  lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we  might  buy  corn,  because  of  the 

4  dearth.     There  were  also  that  said.  We  have  borrowed  money  for  the 

5  king's  tribute,  and  that  upon  our  lands  and  vineyards.  Yet  now  '^our 
flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  our  brethren,  our  children  as  their  children;  and, 
lo,  we  "^ bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  servants,  and 
some  of  our  daughters  are  brought  unto  bondage  already :  neither  is  it  in 
our  power  to  redeem  them;  for  other  men  have  our  lands  and  vineyards. 
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kept  a  trumpeter  by  his  side,  so  that  on  any  in- 
telligence of  a  surprise  being  brought  to  him,  an 
alarm  might  be  immediately  sounded,  and  assist- 
ance rendered  to  the  most  distant  detachment  of 
their  brethren.  By  these  vigilant  precautions 
the  counsels  of  tlie  enemy  were  defeated,  and  the 
work  was  carried  on  a]iace. 

23.  none  of  us  put  off  our  clothes,  saving  that 
every  one  put  them  off  for  washing.  Many 
writers,  with  Grotius,  think  that  they  did  not  put 
off  their  clothes  but  for  the  ablutions  required  by 
the  law.  This  is  not  the  meaning.  The  margin 
renders  the  Hebrew  text  better,  and  gives  a  signi- 
fication to  tlie  words  in  full  accordance  with  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  crisis:  'every  one 
went  with  his  weapon  for  water'  (cf.  Judg.  v.  11). 
God,  when  he  lias  important  public  work  to  do, 
never  fails  to  raise  up  instruments  for  accomplish- 
ing it,  and  in  the  person  of  Nehemiah,  who,  to 
great  natural  acuteness  and  energy,  added  fervent 
piety  and  heroic  devotion,  He  provided  a  leader, 
whose  high  equalities  fitted  him  for  the  demands 
of  the  crisis,  Nehemiah's  vigilance  anticipated 
every  difficulty;  his  prudent  measures  defeated 
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every  obstruction ;  and,  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
tliis  Jerusalem  was  made  again  "  a  city  fortified." 

CHAP.  V.  1-5. —The  People  complain  op 
THEIR  Debt,  Mortgage,  and  Bondage. 

1.  there  was  a  great  cry  of  the  people  ,  .  . 
against  their  brethren.  Such  a  crisis  in  the  C9U- 
dition  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem— fatigued  with 
hard  labour,  aud  harassed  by  the  machinations  of 
restless  enemies,  the  majority  of  them  poor,  and 
tlie  bright  visions  which  hope  had  painted,  of  pure 
happiness  on  their  return  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  being  unrealized — must  have  been  very 
tiyiug  to  their  faith  and  patience.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  vexatious  oppressions,  many  began 
to  sink  under  a  new  and  more  grievous  evil.  The 
yioor  made  loud  com])laints  against  the  rich  for 
taking  advantage  of  their  necessities,  and  grinding 
them  by  usurious  exactions.  Numbers  of  them 
had,  in  consequence  of  these  oppressions,  been 
driven  to  such  extremities  that  they  had  to 
mortgage  their  lands  and  houses  to  enable  them 
to  pay  the  taxes  to  the  Persian  government,  aud, 
ultima;  e'y,  even  to  sell  their  children  for  slaves 
to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence.     The  con- 


Neliemiali  rehuhes 


NEHEMIAH  V. 


tJie  usurers. 


G,      And  I  was  very-'^angry  when  I  heard  their  cry  and  these  words.     Then 

7  n  consulted  with  myself,  and  ^I  rebuked  the  nobles,  and  the  rulers,  and 
said  unto  them,  ''Ye  exact  usury,  every  one  of  his  brother.     And  I  set  'a 

8  great  assembly  against  them.  And  I  said  unto  them,  We  after  our  ability 
have  •'redeemed  our  brethren  tlie  Jews,  which  were  sold  unto  the  heathen  ; 
and  will  ye  even  sell  your  brethren  ?  or  shall  they  be  sold  uuto  us?     Then 

9  held  they  their  peace,  and  found  nothing  to  ansicer.  Also  I  said.  It  is 
not  good  that  ye  do:   ought  ye  not  to  walk  *^in  the  fear  of  our  God 

10  'because  of  the  reproach  of  the  heathen  our  enemies?  I  likewise,  and  my 
brethren,  and  my  servants,  might  exact  of  them  money  and  corn:  I  pray 

1 1  you,  let  us  leave  off  this  usury.  Restore,  I  pray  you,  to  them,  even  this 
day,  their  lands,  their  vineyards,  their  olivej^ards,  and  their  houses,  also 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil, 
that  ye  exact  of  them. 

12  Then  said  they,  We  will  restore  them,  and  will  require  nothing  of  them; 
so  will  we  do  as  thou  sayest.     Then  I  called  the  priests,  "'  and  took  an 

13  oath  of  them,  that  they  should  do  according  to  this  promise.  Also  "I 
shook  my  lap,  and  said.  So  God  "  shake  out  every  man  from  his  house, 
and  from  his  labour,  that  performeth  not  this  promise,  even  thus  be  he 
shaken  out,  and  ^emptied.  And  all  the  congregation  said.  Amen,  and 
praised  the  Lord.     ^And  the  people  did  according  to  this  promise. 

Moreover  from  the  time  that  I  was  appointed  to  be  their  governor 
in  the  land  of  Judah,  from  the  twentieth  year  ^even  unto  the  two  and 
thirtieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  the  king,  that  is,  twelve  years,  I  and  my 
brethren  have  not  '"eaten  the  bread  of  the  governor.  But  the  former 
governors  that  had  been  before  me  were  chargeable  lanto  the  people,  and 
had  taken  of  them  bread  and  wine,  besides  forty  shekels  of  silver;  yea, 
even  their  servants  bare  rule  over  the  people :  but  *  so  did  not  I,  because 
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dition  of  the  xioorer  inhabitants  was  indeed  de- 
plorable ;  for,  besides  the  deficient  harvests  caused 
by  the  great  rains  (Ezra  x.  9;  also  Hagg.  i.  6-11),  a 
dearth  was  now  threatened  by  the  enemy  keejiiug 
such  a  multitude  pent  up  in  the  city  and  prevent- 
ing tlie  country  i)eoi)le  bringing  in  provisions. 

6  19.— The  Usurers  rebuked. 

6.  I  was  very  angry  when  I  heard  their  cry  and 
these  words.  When  such  disorders  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  governor,  his  honest  indignation 
was  roused  against  the  perjietrators  of  tlie  evil ; 
and,  having  summoned  a  public  assembly,  he  de- 
nounced their  conduct  in  terras  of  just  severity 
(cf.  Amos  ii.  S),  contrasted  it  with  his  own  in 
redeeming  with  bis  money  some  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  who,  through  debt  or  otherwise,  had  lost 
their  personal  liberty  in  Babylon — urged  the  ricli 
creditors  not  only  to  abandon  their  illegal  and 
oppressive  sy.item  of  usury,  but  to  restore  the 
fields  and  vineyards  of  the  poor,  so  tliat  a  remedy 
might  be  put  to  an  evil,  the  introduction  of  which 
had  led  to  so  much  actual  disorder,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  would  inevitably  prove  ruinous 
to  the  newly  restored  colony,  by  violating  the 
fundamental  priucii)les  of  the  Hebrew  constitu- 
tion. 11.  Restore,  I  pray  you,  to  them  .  .  .  their 
lands,  their  vineyards . . .  also  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  money  .  .  .  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  that  ye 
exact  of  them.  In  the  ancient  Oriental  kingdoms 
the  hundredth  was  the  rate  of  interest  exigible ; 
and,  as  this  rate  was  paid  not  annually,  but 
monthly,  the  debtor  had  to  pay  in  the  course  of  a 
year  the  eighth  part  of  the  principal.  This  was 
ojipressive  enough  ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  what 
was  done  for  things  lent  during  smaller  periods, 
such  as  a  week  or  a  day.  The  lender,  as  Sal- 
mami.i  declares,  was  allowed  to  demand  any  rate 
of  interest,  however  exorbitant,  he  could  get.  No 
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wonder  that  Nehemiah  inveighed  against  such 
excessive  usury,  especially  in  tlie  circumstances  of 
the  returned  exiles.  The  remonstrance  was  effec- 
tual. The  conscience  of  the  usurious  oppressors 
could  not  resist  the  touching  and  powerful  apjieal ; 
and,  with  mingled  emotions  of  shame,  contrition, 
and  fear,  they  with  one  voice  expressed  their 
readiness  to  comply  with  the  governor's  recom- 
mendation. The  proceedings  were  closed  by  the 
parties  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  ad- 
ministered by  the  priests,  that  they  would  redeem 
their  pledge,  as  well  as  by  the  governor  invoking, 
by  the  solemn  and  significant  gesture  of  shaking 
a  comer  of  his  garment,  a  malediction  on  those 
who  should  violate  it.  The  historian  has  taken 
care  to  record  that  the  people  did  according  to 
this  promise. 

13.  Also  I  shook  my  lap,  and  said,  So  God  shake 
out  every  man,  &c.  As  the  peoiile  often  sit  upon 
the  ground,  the  dust  or  sand  accumulates  around 
and  upon  tliem,  for  it  is  continually  blowing  about. 
Every  now  and  then,  therefore,  they  rise,  shake 
the  dust  out  of  th«ir  laps,  and  then  sit  down  again. 
Nehemiah's  metaphorical  reference  to  this  practice 
is  obvious. 

14.  Moreover  from  the  time  that  I  was  ap- 
pointed, &c.  We  have  a  remarkable  jiroof  both 
of  the  oi)u]ence  and  disinterestedness  of  Nehemiah. 
As  he  declinad,  on  conscientious  grounds,  to 
accept  the  lawful  emoluments  attached  to  his 
government,  and  yet  maintained  a  style  of  princely 
hospitality,  for  twelve  years,  out  of  his  own  re- 
sources, it  is  evident  t'hat  his  olfice  of  cup-bearer 
at  the  court  of  Shnshan  must  have  been  very 
lucrative.  15.  the  former  governors  .  .  .  had 
taken  of  them  bread  and  wine,  besides  forty 
shekels  of  silver.  The  income  of  Eastern  gover- 
nors is  paid  partly  in  produce,  partly  in  money. 


NEHEMIAH  VI. 


attempts  against  Nehemiah. 


Sanhallat's  insidious  ^ 

16  of  the  'fear  of  God.  Yea,  also  I  continued  in  the  work  of  this  wall, 
neither  bought  we  any  land :  and  all  my  servants  were  gathered  thither 

17  unto  the  work.  Moreover  there  were  "at  my  table  an  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  Jews  and  rulers,  besides  those  that  came  unto  us  from  among  the 

18  heathen  that  are  about  us.  Now  that  "which  was  prepared  for  me 
daily  was  one  ox,  and  six  choice  sheep;  also  fowls  were  prepared  for 
me,  and  once  in  ten  days  store  of  all  sorts  of  wine :  yet  for  all  this 
required  not  I  the  bread  of  the  governor,  because  the  bondage  was  heavy 
upon  this  people. 

10  Think  "upon  me,  my  God,  for  good,  according  to  all  that  I  have  done 
for  this  people. 

6  NOW  it  came  to  pass,  ''when  Sanballat,  and  Tobiah,  and^^Geshem 
the  Arabian,  and  the  rest  of  our  enemies,  heard  that  I  had  builded  the 
wall,  and  that  there  was  no  breacli  left  therein,  (Hhough  at  that  time  I 

2  had  not  set  up  the  doors  upon  the  gates,)  that  Sanballat  and  Geshem 
"^sent  unto  me,  saying.  Come,  let  us  meet  together  in  some  one  of  the 
villages  in  the  plain  ''of  Ono.     But  they  *  thought  to  do  me  mischief. 

3  And  I  -^sent  messengers  unto  them,  saying,  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so 
that  I  cannot  come  down :  why  should  the  work  cease,  whilst  I  leave  it, 

4  and  come  down  to  you?  Yet  they  sent  unto  me  ^four  times  after  this 
sort ;  and  I  answered  them  after  the  same  manner. 

5  Then  sent  Sanballat  his  servant  unto  me  in  like  manner  the  fifth  time 

6  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand;  wherein  was  written,  It  is  ^reported 
among  the  heathen,  and  ^Gashmu  saith  it,  that  Hhou  and  the  Jews  think 
to  rebel :  for  which  cause  thou  buildest  the  wall,  that  thou  mayest  be 

7  their  king,  according  to  these  words.  And  thou  hast  also  appointed 
prophets  to  preach  of  thee  at  Jerusalem,  saying,  Thei^e  is  a  king  in  Judah : 
and  now  shall  it  be  reported  to  the  king  according  to  these  words.  Come 
now  therefore,  and  let  us  take  counsel  together. 
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"Bread"  means  all  sorts  of  provisions.  The  forty 
shekels  of  silver  per  day  would  amount  to  a  yearly 
salary  of  £1,800  sterling.  More  than  two  or  three 
governors  are  evidently  intended.  Zerubbabel 
was  still  Tirshatha  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  holding  this  office  in  the  sixth  of  that 
monarch's  reign.  How  long  he  survived  the 
building  of  the  temple  is  not  known.  But  more 
than  one  governor  intervened  between  him  and 
Nehemiah.  17.  Moreover  there  were  at  my 
table  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Jews.  In  the 
East  it  has  been  always  customary  to  calculate 
the  expense  of  a  king's  or  grandee's  establishment, 
not  by  the  amount  of  money  disbursed,  but  by  the 
quantity  of  provisions  consumed  (see  1  KL  vi.  22 ; 
xviii.  19;  Eccl.  v,  11). 

CHAP.  VI.  1  - 19.  —  Sanb.\ll.4T  practises 
AGAINST  Nehemiah  by  insidious  attempts. 

2.  Sanballat  and  Geshem  sent  unto  me.  The 
Samaritan  leaders,  satisfied  that  they  could  not 
overcome  Nehemiah  by  open  arms,  resolved  to 
gain  advantage  over  him  by  deceit  and  stratagem. 
\Vith  this  view,  under  pretext  of  terminating  their 
differences  in  an  amicable  manner,  they  invited 
him  to  a  conference.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was 
fixed  "in  some  one  of  the  villages  in  the  plain  of 
Ono."  'In  the  villages'  (Heb.),  'in  Cephirim,' 
or  Cephirah,  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  Benjamin  (Josh.  ix.  17;  xviii,  26),  Nehemiah, 
however,  apprehensive  of  some  intended  mischief, 
prudently  declined  the  invitation  ;  and,  though  it 
was  repeated  four  times,  his  uniform  answer  was, 
that  his  presence  could  not  be  dispensed  with 
from  the  important  work  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
This  was  one,  though  not  the  only  reason.  The 
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principal  ground  of  his  refusal  was,  that  his 
seizure  or  death  at  their  hands  would  certainly 
put  a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. 

5.  Then  sent  Sanballat  his  servant  .  .  .  the 
fifth  time  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand  [nn.i^* 

nmnp  ;  Septuagint,  e-nL(TToKy]v  avf-ooyfiivriv].  In 
Western  Asia,  letters,  after  being  rolled  up  like  a 
map,  are  flattened  to  the  breadth  of  an  inch,  and 
instead  of  being  sealed,  are  pasted  at  the  ends. 
In  Eastern  Asia,  the  Persians  make  up  their 
letters  in  the  form  of  a  roll  about  six  inches  long, 
and  a  bit  of  paper  is  fastened  round  it  with  gum, 
and  sealed  with  an  impression  of  ink,  which  re- 
sembles our  printers'  ink,  but  is  not  so  thick. 
Letters  were,  and  are  still,  sent  to  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  a  bag  or  purse,  and  even  to  equals  they 
are  enclosed — the  tie  being  made  with  a  coloured 
ribbon  ;  but  to  inferiors,  or  persons  who  are  to  be 
treated  contemptuously,  the  letters  were  sent 
open— i,  e.,  not  enclosed  in  a  bag.  Nehemiah, 
accustomed  to  the  punctilious  ceremonial  of  the 
Persian  court,  would  at  once  notice  tlie  want  of 
the  usual  formality,  and  know  tliat  it  was  from 
designed  disrespect.  The  strain  of  the  letter  was 
equally  insolent.  It  was  to  this  effect:  that  tlie 
fortifications  with  which  he  was  so  busy  were 
intended  to  strengthen  his  jiosition  in  the  view  of 
a  meditated  revolt ;  that  he  had  engaged  prophets 
to  incite  the  people  to  enter  into  his  design,  and 
support  his  claim  to  be  their  native  king;  and 
that,  to  stop  the  circulation  of  such  reports,  which 
would  soon  reach  the  court,  he  was  earnestly 
besought  to  come  to  the  wished  for  conference. 
Nehemiah,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
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to  Hanani  and  Hananiak. 


8  Then  I  sent  unto  him,  saying,  There  are  no  such  things  done  as  thou 

9  sayest,  but  thou  •'feignest  them  out  of  thine  own  heart.  For  they  all  made 
us  afraid,  saying,  Their  hands  shall  be  weakened  from  the  work,  that  it 
be  not  done.     Now  therefore,  0  ''God,  strengthen  my  hands. 

10  Afterward  I  came  unto  the  house  of  Shemaiah  the  son  of  Delaiah  the 
son  of  Mehetabeel,  who  was  shut  up;  and  he  said.  Let  'us  meet  together 
in  the  house  of  God,  within  the  temple,  and  let  us  shut  the  doors  of  the 
temple :  for  they  will  come  to  slay  thee ;  yea,  in  the  night  will  they  come 

11  to  slay  thee.  And  I  said.  Should  '"such  a  man  as  I  flee?  and  who  is 
there,  that,  being  as  I  am,  would  go  into  the  temple  to  save  his  life?  I 

12  will  not  go  in.  And,  lo,  I  perceived  that  God  had  not  sent  him;  but 
that  "he  pronounced  this  prophecy  against  me:  for  Tobiah  and  Sanballat 

13  had  hired  him.  Therefore  was  he  hired,  that  I  should  be  afraid,  and  do 
so,  and  sin,  aiid  that  they  might  have  matter  for  an  evil  report,  that  they 
might  reproach  me. 

14  My  "God,  think  thou  upon  Tobiah  and  Sanballat  according  to  these 
their  works,  and  on  the  ^prophetess  Noadiah,  and  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
phets, that  would  have  put  me  in  fear. 

15  So  the  wall  was  finished  in  the  twenty  and  fifth  day  of  the  month  Elul, 

16  iu  fifty  and  two  days.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  ^when  all  our  enemies 
heard  thereof,  and  all  the  heathen  that  were  about  us  saw  these  things, 
they  were  much  cast  down  in  their  own  eyes:  for  they  ''perceived  that 
this  work  was  wrought  of  our  God. 

17  Moreover  in  those  days  the  nobles  of  Judah  ^sent  many  letters  unto 

18  Tobiah,  and  the  letters  of  Tobiah  came  unto  them.  For  there  were  many 
in  Judah  sworn  unto  him,  because  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Shechaniah 
the   son   of  Arab ;  and   his  son  Johanan   had  taken  the  daughter  of 

19  Meshullam  the  son  of  Berechiah.  Also  they  reported  his  good  deeds 
before  me,  and  uttered  my  *  words  to  him.  And  Tobiah  sent  letters  to 
put  me  in  fear. 

7  NOW  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  "wall  was  built,  and  I  had  ^set  up  the 
doors,  and  the  porters  and  the  singers  and  the  Levites  were  appointed, 

2  that  I  gave  my  brother  Hanani,  and  Hananiah  the  ruler  "^of  the  palace, 
charge  over  Jerusalem;  for  he  was  ''a  faithful  man,  and  ^feared  God  above 
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integrity,  and  penetrating  the  purpose  of  this 
shallow-artifice,  replied  that  there  were  uo  rumours 
of  the  kind  described;  that  the  idea  of  a  revolt, 
and  the  stimulating  addresses  of  hired  dema- 
gogues, were  stories  of  the  writer's  own  invention; 
and  that  he  declined  now,  as  formerly,  to  leave 
his  work. 

10.  Afterward  I  came  into  the  bouse  of  She- 
maiah, &c.  This  man  was  the  son  of  a  priest, 
who  was  an  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of 
Nehemiah.  Tlie  young  man  claimed  to  be  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  iirophecy.  Having  been  secretly 
bribed  by  Sanballat,  he,  in  his  pretended  capacity 
of  propliet,  told  Nehemiah  that  his  enemies  were 
that  night  to  make  an  attempt  upon  his  life  ;  and 
advised  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  consult  his 
safety  by  concealing  himself  in  the  sanctuary — a 
crypt  which,  from  its  sanctity,  was  strong  and 
secure.  But  the  noble-minded  governor  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  remain  at  his  post,  and 
not  bring  discredit  on  the  cause  of  God  and  reli- 
gion by  his  unworthy  cowardice  in  leaving  tlje 
temple  and  city  unprotected. 

14.  My  God,  think  thou  .  .  .  and  on  the  pro- 
phetess Noadiah.  [Filrst  ('Concordance,'  sub 
voce)  doubts  or  rejects  the  reading,  nx'33n,  the 
prophetess.  And  so  also  does  the  Septuagint,  tm 
'Swaoia  TO)  7r,oo(/>?;Tr7,  Koadias,  the  prophet.]  This 
plot, — together  with  a  secret  collusion  between  the 
G15 


enemy  and  the  nobles  of  Judah  who  were  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  bad  Samaritan,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  Jewish  connections  {v.  18), — the 
undaunted  courage  and  vigilance  of  Nehemiah 
were  enabled,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  defeat, 
and  the  erection  of  the  walls  thus  built  in  troub- 
lous times  (Dan.  ix.  25)  was  happily  completed  (y, 
15)  in  the  brief  space  of  fifty-two  days.  So  rapid 
execution,  even  supposing  sonie  parts  of  the  old 
wall  standing,  cannot  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for,  except  by  the  consideration  that  the  builders 
laboured  with  the  ardour  of  religious  zeal,  as  men 
employed  in  the  work  of  God. 
CHAP.    VII.    1-4.— Nehemiah   commits   the 

CHARGE   OF    JERUSALEM    TO    HaNANI    ANB    HaN- 
ANIAH. 

2.  I  gave  my  brother  .  .  .  charge  over  Jerusa- 
lem. If,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  Nehemiah  was 
now  contemplating  a  return  to  Shushau,  according 
to  his  promise,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  wish 
to  entrust  the  custody  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
management  of  its  civic  affairs  to  men  in  whose 
ability,  experience,  and  fidelity  he  could  confide. 
Hanaui,  a  near  relative  (ch.  i.  2),  was  one,  and 
with  him  was  associated  as  colleague  Hananiah, 
"the  ruler  of  the  palace"— i.  e.,  the  marshal  or 
chamberlain  of  the  viceregal  court  which  Nehe- 
miah liad  maintained  iu  Jerusalem.  The  high 
religious  principle,  as  well  as  the  patriotic  spirit 
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3  many.  And  I  said  unto  them,  Let  not  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  be  opened 
until  the  sun  be  hot;  and  while  they  stand  by,  let  them  shut  the  doors, 
and  bar  them:  and  appoint  watches  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  every 
one  in  his  watch,  and  every  one  to  be  over  against  his  house. 

4  Now  the  city  was  ^  large  and  great;  but  the  people  were  few  therein, 
and  the  houses  icere  not  builded. 

5  And  my -^ God  put  into  mine  heart  to  gather  together  the  nobles,  and 
the  rulers,  and  the  people,  that  they  might  be  reckoned  by  genealogy :  and 
I  found  ^  a  register  of  the  genealogy  of  them  which  came  up  at  the  first, 
and  found  written  therein, 

6  These  are  the  children  of  the  province,  that  went  up  out  of  the  captivity, 
of  those  that  had  been  carried  away,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  carried  away,  and  came  again  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Judah, 

7  every  one  iinto  his  ■city;  who  came  with  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua,  Nehemiah, 
^Azariah,  Raamiah,  Nahamani,  Mordecai,  Bilshan,  Mispereth,  Bigvai, 
Nehum,  Baanah.     The  number,  /  say,  of  the  men  of  the  people  of  Israel 

8  was  this;  the  children  of  Parosh,  two  thousand  an  hundred  seventy  and 

9  two.     The  children  of  Shephatiah,  three  hundred  seventy  and  two.     The 

11  children  of  Arab,  six  hundred  fifty  and  two.     The  children  of  Pahath- 
moab,  of  the  children  of  Jeshua  and  Joab,  two  thousand  and  eight  hun- 

12  dred  and  eighteen.     The  children  of  Elam,  a  thousand  two  hundred  fifty 

13  and  four.     The  children  of  Zattu,  eight  hundred  forty  and  five.     The 
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of  those  two  men,  recommended  tlieni  as  pre- 
eminently qualified  for  being  invested  with  an 
official  trust  of  such  peculiar  importance,  feared 
God  atoove  many.  The  piety  of  Hanauiah  is  espe- 
cially mentioned  as  the  ground  of  his  eminent 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  and, 
consequently,  the  reason  of  the  confidence  which 
Nehemiah  reposed  in  him,  for  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  Hananiah's  fear  of  God  would  pre- 
serve him  from  those  temyitations  to  treachery 
and  unfaithfulness  which  he  vi'as  likely  to  en- 
counter on  the  governor's  departure  from  Jerusa- 
lem. 3.  Let  not  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  be 
opened  until  the  sun  toe  hot,  &c.  In  the  East,  it 
is  customary  to  open  the  gates  of  a  city  at  sunrise 
and  to  bar  them  at  sunset — a  rule  which  is  very 
rarely,  and  not  except  to  persons  of  authority, 
infringed.  Nehemiah  recommended  that  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  should  not  be  so  early  opened;  a 
precaution  necessary  at  a  time  when  the  enemy 
were  practising  all  sorts  of  dangerous  stratagems, 
to  eusu-re  that  the  inhabitants  were  all  astir,  and 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  clear  broad  dayliglit  for 
observing  the  suspicious  movements  of  any  enemy. 
The  propriety  of  regularly  barring  the  gates  at 
sunset  was,  in  this  instance,  accompanied  with 
the  appointment  of  a  number  of  the  peojile  to  act 
as  sentinels,  each  mounting  guard  in  front  of  his 
own  house. 

4.  Now  the  city  was  large  and  great.  The  walls 
being  evidently  built  on  the  old  foundations,  the 
city  covered  a  large  extent  of  surface,  as  all 
Oriental  towns  do,  the  houses  standing  apart,  with 
gardens  and  orchards  intervening.  This  extent, 
iu  the  then  state  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  more  ob- 
servable as  the  population  was  comparatively 
sniall,  and  the  habitations  of  the  most  rude  and 
simple  construction— mere  wooden  sheds  or  cover- 
ings of  loose  unmortared  stones. 

5-38. — Genealogy  of  those  who  came  at  the 
FIRST  out  of  Babylon'. 

5.  my  God  put  into  mine  heart  to  gather  to- 
gether, &c.  The  arrangement  about  to  be  de- 
scribed, though  dictated  by  mere  common  pru- 
dence, is,  iu  accordance  with  the  pious  feelings  of 
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Nehemiah,  ascribed  not  to  his  own  prudence  or 
retiection,  but  to  the  grace  of  God  prompting  and 
directing  him.  He  resolved  to  prepare  a  register 
of  the  returned  exiles,  containing  an  exact  record 
of  the  family  and  ancestral  abode  of  every  indi- 
vidual, and  while  thus  directing  his  attention, 
discovered  a  register  of  the  first  detachment  who 
had  come  under  the  care  of  Zerubbabeh  It  is 
transcribed  in  the  following  verses,  and  is  tiie 
same  as  that  in  Ezra  ii.,  though  it  differs  in  some 
few  particulars ;  but  the  discrepancy  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  from  the  different  circumstances 
in  which  the  two  registers  were  taken, — that  of 
Ezra  having  been  made  \\\t  at  Babylon,  while  that 
of  Nehemiah  was  drawn  out  in  Judea,  after  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  had  been  rebuilt.  The  lapse 
of  so  many  years  might  well  be  expected  to  make 
a  difference  appear  in  the  catalogue,  through 
death  or  other  causes  ;  thus  Machish  (Ezra  ii.  SO) 
is  omitted :  perhaps,  though  entered  into  the  re- 
gister as  intending  to  accompany  the  returning, 
he  and  his  family  changed  their  minds  and  re- 
mained in  Babylon.  Other  circumstances  led  to 
a  difference  between  this  register  and  that  of 
Ezra,— in  particular,  one  person  being,  according  to 
Jewish  custom,  called  by  different  names.  Thus, 
Hariph  {i\  24)  is  the  same  as  Jorah  (Ezra  ii.  18) ; 
Sia  (v.  47)  the  same  as  Siaha  (Ezra  ii.  44),  &c. 
On  the  subject  of  the  variation  of  the  names,  and 
the  difference  as  to  numbers  in  tliis  and  the 
parallel  passage  of  Ezra,  see  'Dissertation'  of  Ken- 
nlcoit,  vol.  ii.,  j).  508,  which  gives  a  minute  com- 
parison of  texts  as  well  as  a  very  full  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  all  obscurities.  As  to 
the  difference  of  numbers,  that  is  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  :  many  who  had  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  Cyrus's  edict,  and  intimated 
their  purpose  to  Ezra,  drew  back,  and  continued 
where  they  were;  while  on  the  other  hand,  great 
numliers,  when  the  caravan  was  starting,  unex- 
pectedly joined  their  ranks  and  came  to  Jeruj^alem. 
Besides  other  purposes  to  which  this  genealogy  of 
the  nobles,  rulers,  and  i^eople  was  subservient, 
one  leading  object  contemplated  by  it  was  to  as- 
certain with  accuracy  the  parties  to  whom  tiie 
duty  legally  belonged  of  ministering  at  the  altar, 
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15  cliildren   of  Zaccai,   seven  hundred   and   threescore.     Tlie   children  of 
IG  ^Binnui,  six  hundred  forty  and  eight.     The  children  of  Bebai,  six  hun- 

17  drcd  twenty  and  eight.     The  children  of  Azgad,  two  thousand  three  hun- 

18  dred  twenty  and  two.     The  children  of  Adonikam,  six  hundred  threescore 

19  and  seven.     The  children  of  Bigvai,  two  thousand  threescore  and  seven. 

20  The  children  of  Adin,  six  hundred  fifty  and  five.     The  children  of  Ater 

22  of  Hezekiah,  ninety  and  eight.     The  children  of  Hashum,  three  hundred 

23  twenty  and  eight.     The  children  of  Bezai,  three  hundred  twenty  and 

24  four.     The  children  of  ^Hariph,  an  hundred  and  twelve.     The  children 

26  of  ^Gibeon,  ninety  and  five.     The  men  of  ^Beth-lehem  and  Netophah,  an 

27  hundred  fourscore  and  eiglit.     The  men  of  ''Anathoth,  an  hundred  twenty 
28,  and  eight.     The  men  of  '^Beth-azmaveth,  forty  and  two.     The  men  of 

29  ^Kirjath-jearim,  Chephirah,  and  Beeroth,  seven  hundred  forty  and  three. 

30  The  men  of  Ramah  and  Gaba,  six  hundred  twenty  and  one.     The  men  of 

32  'Michmas,  an  hundred  and  twenty  and  two.     The  men  of  Beth-el  and  Ai, 

33  an  hundred  twenty  and  three.     The  men  of  the  other  Nebo,  fifty  and  two. 

34  The  children  of  the  other  Elara,  a  thousand  two  hundred  fifty  and  four. 

35  The  children  of  Harim,  three  hundred  and  twenty.     The  children  of 

37  Jericho,  three  hundred  forty  and  five.     The  children  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and 

38  Ono,  seven  hundred  twenty  and  one.  The  children  of  Senaah,  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty. 

39  The  priests:   the  children  of  •'Jedaiah,  of  the  house  of  Jeshua,  nine 

40  hundred  seventy  and  three.     The  children  of  '-Immer,  a  thousand  fifty 

41  and  two.     The  children  of  ^Pashur,  a  thousand  two  hundred  forty  and 

42  seven.     The  children  of  '"Harim,  a  thousand  and  seventeen. 

43  The  Levites:  the  children  of  Jeshua,  of  Kadmiel,  and  of  the  children 
of  ^Hodevah,  seventy  and  four. 

44  The  singers:  the  children  of  Asaph,  au  hundred  forty  and  eight. 

45  The  porters:  the  children  of  Shallum,  the  children  of  Ater,  the  children 
of  Talmon,  the  children  of  Akkub,  the  children  of  Hatita,  the  children  of 
Shobai,  an  hundred  thirty  and  eight. 

46  The  Nethinims:  the  children  of  Ziha,  the  children  of  Hashupha,  the 

47  children  of  Tabbaoth,  the  children  of  Keros,  the  children  of  ^°Sia,  the 

48  children  of  Padon,  the  children  of  Lebana,  the  children  of  Hagaba,  the 

49  children  of  ^^Shalmai,  the  children  of  Hanan,  the  children  of  Giddel,  the 

50  children  of  Gahar,  the  children   of  Reaiah,  the  children  of  Eezin,  the 

51  children  of  Nekoda,  the  children  of  Gazzam,  the  children  of  Uzza,  the 

52  children  of  Phaseah,  the  children  of  Bezai,  the  children  of  Meunim,  the 

53  children  of  ^^Nephishesim,  the  children  of  Bakbuk,  the  children  of  Hak- 

54  upha,  the  children  of  Harhur,  the  children  of  ^'Bazlith,  the  children  of 

55  Mehida,  the  children  of  Harsha,  the  children  of  Barkos,  the  children  of 

56  Sisera,  the  children  of  Tamah,  the  children  of  Neziah,  the  children  of 

57  Hatipha.     The  "^ children  of  Solomon's  servants:  the  children  of  Sotai, 

58  the  children  of  Sophereth,  the  children  of  ^^Perida,  the  children  of  Jaala, 

59  the  children  of  Darkon,  the  children  of  Giddel,  the  children  of  She- 
phatiah,  the  children  of  Hattil,  the  children  of  Pochereth  of  Zebaim,  the 

60  children  of  ^^Amon.  All  the  Nethinims,  and  the  children  of  Solomon's 
servants,  ice7'e  three  hundred  ninety  and  two. 

61  And  "these  icere  they  which  went  up  also  from  Tel-melah,  Tel-haresha, 
Cherub,  ^^ Addon,  and  Immer:  but  they  could  not  show  their  father's 

62  house,  nor  their  ^''seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel.     The  children  of 
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and  couducting  the  various  services  of  tlie  temple ; 
and  for  guiding  to  exact  information  in  this  impor- 
tant point  of  enquiry,  the  possession  of  the  old 
re.ijister  of  Zernbljabel  was  invaluable. 

39-7.3.— Of  the  Priests. 

39.  The  priests.  It  appears  that  only  four  of 
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the  courses  of  the  i)riests  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity, and  that  the  course  of  Abia  (Luke  i.  5)  is 
not  in  the  list.  But  it  must  be  noticed  that  these 
four  courses  were  afterwards  divided  into  twenty- 
four,  which  retained  the  names  of  the  original 
courses  which  David  appointed. 
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Delaiah,  the  children  of  Tobiah,  the  children  of  Nekoda,  six  hundred 
forty  and  two. 

And  of  tlie  priests :  the  children  of  Hahaiah,  the  children  of  Koz,  the 
children  of  Barzillai,  which  took  one  of  the  daughters  of  ^Barzillai  the 

64  Gileadite  to  wife,  and  was  called  after  their  name.  These  sought  their 
register  among\\\o?>Q  that  were  reckoned  by  genealogy, but  it  was  not  found : 

65  therefore  were  they,  as  polluted,  put  from  the  priesthood.  And  ^^the 
Tirshatha  said  unto  them,  that  they  should  not  eat  of  the  most  holy 
things,  till  there  stood  up  a  priest  with  Urim  ^and  Thummim. 

The  whole  congregation  together  icas  forty  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  threescore:  besides  their  man-servants  and  their  maid- 
servants, of  whom  there  icere  seven  thousand  three  hundred  thirty  and 
seven ;  and  they  had  two  hundred  forty  and  five  singing  men  and  singing 
women.  Their  horses,  seven  hundred  thirty  and  six;  their  mules,  two 
hundred  forty  and  five ;  their  camels,  four  hundred  thirty  and  five ;  six 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  asses. 

And  ^^some  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers  gave  unto  the  work.  ''The 
Tirshatha  gave  to  the  treasure  a  thousand  drams  of  gold,  fifty  basins,  five 
hundred  and  thirty  priests'  garments.  And  some  of  the  chief  of  the 
fathers  gave  to  the  treasure  of  the  work  ^twenty  thousand  drams  of 
72  gold,  and  two  thousand  and  two  hundred  pound  of  silver.  And  that 
which  *the  rest  of  the  people  gave  was  twenty  thousand  drams  of  gold, 
and  two  thousand  pound  of  silver,  and  threescore  and  seven  priests' 
garments. 

So  the  priests,  and  the  Levltes,  and  the  porters,  and  the  singers,  and 
some  of  the  people,  and  the  Nethinims,  and  all  Israel,  dwelt  "in  their 
cities;  '^'and  when  the  seventh  month  came,  the  children  of  Israel  were  in 
their  cities. 

AND  all  "the  people  gathered  themselves  together  as  one  man  into 
the  street  that  loas  *  before  the  water  gate;  and  they  spake  unto  Ezra  the 
'^scribe  to  bring  the  book  ''of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had 
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65.  the  Tirshatha  said  .  .  .  that  they  should 
not  eat  of  the  most  holy  things,  till  there  stood 
up  a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim.  Whether 
the  Urim  and  Thinnmim  was  coutinued  till  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
probable ;  and  Nehemiah  seems  here  to  anticipate 
its  restoration. 

70.  some  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  &c. 
With  V.  69  the  register  ends,  and  the  thread  of 
Nehemiah's  history  is  resumed.  He  was  the 
Tirshatha  or  governor,  and  the  liberality  displayed 
by  him  and  some  of  the  leading  men,  for  the  suit- 
able equipment  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  forms 
the  subject  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  chapter. 
Their  donations  consisted  principally  in  garments. 
This  would  appear  a  singular  description  of  gifts 
to  be  made  by  any  one  amongst  us;  but,  in  the 
East,  a  present  of  garments,  or  of  any  article  of 
use,  is  conformable  to  the  prevailing  sentiments 
and  customs  of  society,  drams  of  gold —i.e.,  darics. 
A  daric  was  a  gold  coin  of  ancient  Persia,  worth 
£1,  5,9.  71.  pound  of  silver— «.  e.,  mina  (sixty 
shekels,  or  £9). 

73.  So  .  .  .  all  Israel,  dwelt  in  their  cities.  The 
utility  of  these  genealogical  registers  was  thus 
found  in  guiding  to  a  knowledge  of  the  cities  and 
localities  in  each  tribe  to  which  every  family 
anciently  belonged.  This  verse  is  borrowed  from 
Ezra  iii.  1. 

CHAP.  Vin.    1  8.  —  PiELiGious   Manner   of 

BEADING  AND  HEARING  THE  Law. 

1.  all  the  people  gathered  themselv«s  together 
as  one  man.    Having  completed  the  insertion  of 
the    long    parenthetical    register    (ch.    vii.    6-73), 
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Nehemiah  resumes  his  narrative  in  this  chapter. 
The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
the  seventh  month  (ch.  vii.  73).  The  beginning  of 
every  month  was  ushered  in  as  a  sacred  festival ; 
but  this,  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  month 
(Tisri),  had  been  formerly  kept  with  distinguished 
honour  as  "the  feast  of  trumpets,"  which  ex- 
tended over  two  days.  It  was  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  new  year's 
day  of  the  civil  year,  on  which  account  it  was  held 
as  "a  great  day."  The  place  where  the  general 
concourse  of  people  was  held  was  'at  the  water- 
gate,'  on  the  south  rampart.  Through  that  gate 
the  Nethinims  or  Gibeouites  brought  water  into 
the  temple,  and  there  was  a  spacious  area  in  front 
of  it.  they  spake  unto  Ezra  the  scritoe  to  bring 
the  Ijook  of  the  law  of  Moses.  He  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  twelve  or  thirteen  years  previous  to 
Nehemiah  ;  and  either  remained  there,  or  had 
returned  to  Babylon  in  obedience  to  the  royal 
order,  and  for  the  discharge  of  important  duties. 
He  had  returned  along  with  Nehemiah,  but  in  a 
suboi'dinate  capacity.  From  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah's appoiutment  to  the  dignity  of  Tirshatha, 
Ezra  had  retired  into  private  life;  and,  although 
cordially  and  zealously  co-operating  with  the  for- 
mer patriot  in  his  important  measures  of  reform, 
the  pious  priest  had  devoted  his  time  and  attention 
principally  towards  producing  a  complete  edition 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The  public  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  was  required  by  the  law  to  be 
made  every  seventh  year,  but  during  the  long 
period  of  the  captivity  this  excellent  practice, 
with  many  others,   had  fallen  into  neglect,  tiU 
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2  commanded  to  Israel.  And  Ezra  the  priest  brought  Hhe  law  before  the 
congregation -^both  of  men  and  women,  and  alPthat  could  hear  with 

3  understanding,  ^upon  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month.  And  he  read 
therein  before  the  street  that  was  before  the  water  gate,  ^from  the 
morning  until  mid-day,  before  the  men  and  the  women,  and  those  that 
could  understand;  and  the  ears  of  all  the  people  were  attentive  unto  the 

4  book  of  the  law.  And  Ezra  the  scribe  stood  upon  a  ^pulpit  of  wood, 
which  they  had  made  for  the  purpose;  and  beside  him  stood  Mattithiah, 
and  Shema,  and  Anaiah,  and  IJrijah,  and  Hilkiah,  and  Maaseiah,  on  his 
right  hand ;  and  on  his  left  hand,  Pedaiah,  and  Mishael,  and  Malchiah, 

5  and  Hashum,  and  Hashbadana,  Zechariah,  and  Meshullam.  And  Ezra 
opened  the  book  in  the  *  sight  of  the  people;  (for  he  was  above  all  the 

6  people;)  and  when  he  opened  it,  all  the  people  ''stood  up:  and  Ezra 
blessed  the  Lord,  the  great  God:  and  all  the  people  ^answered.  Amen, 
Amen,  with 'lifting  up  their  hands:  and  they  *  bowed  their  heads,  and 

7  worshipped  the  Lord  with  their  faces  to  the  ground.  Also  Jeshua,  and 
Bani,  and  Sherebiah,  Jamin,  Akkub,  Shabbethai,  Hodijah,  Maaseiah, 
Kelita,  Azariah,  Jozabad,  Hanan,  Pelaiah,  and  the  Levites,  'caused  the 

8  people  to  understand  the  law :  and  the  people  stood  in  their  place.  So 
they  read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of  God,  "'distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense, 
and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading. 

9  And  "Nehemiah,  which  is  ^the  Tirshatha,  and  Ezra  the  priest  the 
scribe,  and  "the  Levites  that  taught  the  people,  said  unto  all  the  people, 
^This  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord  your  God;  ^mourn  not,  nor  weep.     For 

10  all  the  people  wept,  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  law.  Then  he  said 
unto  them.  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  '"and  send  por- 
tions unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared:  for  this  day  is  holy  unto 
our  Lord:  neither  be  ye  sorry;  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength. 

1 1  So  the  Levites  stilled  all  the  people,  saying,  Hold  your  peace,  for  the  day 

12  is  holy;  neither  be  ye  grieved.  And  all  the  people  went  their  way  to  eat, 
and  to  drink,  and  to  send  portions,  and  to  make  great  mirth,  because 
they  had  understood  the  words  that  were  declared  unto  them. 

And  on  the  second  day  were  gathered  together  the  chief  of  the  fathers 
of  all  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  unto  Ezra  the  scribe,  even 
^to  understand  the  words  of  the  law.  And  they  found  written  in  the  law 
which  the  Lord  had  commanded  '^by  Moses,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
should  dwell  in  ^booths  in  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month:  and  that  they 
should  publish  and  proclaim  in  all  their  cities,  and  in  Jerusalem,  saying, 
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revived  on  tliis  occasion  ;  and  it  indicates  a  greatly 
improved  tone  of  religious  feeling  tliat  there  was 
a  strong  and  general  desire  among  the  returned 
exiles  in  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  word  of  God  read 
to  them.  4.  Ezra  .  ,  .  upon  a  pulpit  of  ■wood— not 
made  in  the  form  known  to  us,  but  only  a  raised 
scaffold  or  platform,  broad  enough  to  allow  four- 
teen persons  to  stand  with  ease  upon  it.  Ezra 
was  present  and  took  an  active  part  in  this  festal 
anniversary;  but  his  duty  was  special  and  very 
laborious,  as  he  continued  reading  aloud  from 
morning  until  mid-day,  but  his  labour  was  light- 
ened by  the  aid  of  the  other  priests  present.  Their 
presence  was  of  use,  partly  to  show  their  cordial 
agreement  with  Ezra's  declaration  of  divine  truth, 
and  partly  to  take  their  share  with  him  in  the  im- 
portant duty  of  publicly  reading  and  expounding 
the  Scriiiture.  5.  when  he  opened  it,  all  the  peo- 
ple stood  up.  This  attitude  they  assumed  either 
from  respect  to  God's  word,  or,  rather,  because  the 
reading  was  prefaced  by  a  solemn  prayer,  which 
was  concluded  by  a  general  expression  of  Amen, 
Amen.  7.  caused  the  people  to  understand  the 
law  ...  8.  gave  the  sense.  Commentators  are 
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divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  import  of  this  state- 
ment, some  thinking  that  Ezra  read  the  law  in 
pure  Hebrew,  while  the  Levites  who  assisted  him 
translated  it  sentence  by  sentence  into  Chaldee, 
the  vernacular  dialect  which  the  exiles  spoke  in 
Babylon ;  while  others  maintain  that  the  duty 
of  these  Levites  consisted  in  explaining  to_  the 
people,  many  of  whom  had  become  very  igno- 
rant, what  Ezra  had  read. 

9-15.— The  People  comforted. 

9.  This  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord  your  God; 
mourn  not,  nor  weep.  A  deep  sense  of  their 
national  sins,  impressively  brought  to  their  re- 
membrance by  the  reading  of  the  law  and  its 
denunciations,  affected  the  hearts  of  the  people 
with  penitential  sorrow;  but  notwithstanding  the 
painful  remembrances  of  their  national  sins  which 
the  reading  of  the  law  awakened,  the  people  were 
exhorted  to  cherish  the  feelings  of  joy  and  thank- 
fulness associated  with  a  sacred  festival— viz.,  the 
feast  of  trumpets  (see  on  Lev.  xxiii.  23-25),  and  by 
sending  portions  of  it  to  their  poorer  brethren 
(Deut.  xvi.  11,  14;  Esth.  ix.  19),  a  usual  custom 
on  occasions  of  great  joy  and  festivity  (cf.  Esth. 
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Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olive  branches,  and  pine  branches, 
and  m3'rtle  branches,  and  palm  branches,  and  branches  of  thick  trees,  to 
make  booths,  as  it  is  written.  So  the  people  went  forth,  and  brought 
t/iem,  and  made  themselves  booths,  every  one  upon  the  'roof  of  his  house, 
and  in  their  courts,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  God,  and  in  the 
street  of  the  "water  gate,  "and  in  the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  And 
all  the  congregation  of  them  that  were  come  agai.n  out  of  the  captivity 
made  booths,  and  sat  under  the  booths:  for  since  the  days  of  Jeshua  the 
son  of  Nun  unto  that  day  had  not  the  children  of  Israel  done  so.  And 
there  was  very  great  gladness. 

Also  ""day  by  day,  from  the  first  day  unto  the  last  day,  he  read 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God.  And  they  kept  the  feast  seven  days; 
and  on  the  eighth  day  was  ^  a  solemn  assembly,  ^  according  unto  the 
manner. 

NOW  in  the  twenty  and  fourth  day  of  this  "month,  the  children  of 
Israel  were  assembled  with  fasting,  and  with  sackclothes,  *and  earth  upon 
them.  And  "^the  seed  of  Israel  separated  themselves  from  all  ^strangers, 
and  stood  ''and  confessed  their  sins,  and  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers. 
And  they  stood  up  in  their  place,  and  read  *in  the  book  of  the  law  of  the 
Lord  their  God  one  fourth  part  of  the  day ;  and  another  fourth  part  they 
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ix.  19-23;  Rev.  xi.  10),  enable  them  to  participate 
in  the  public  rejoicingig. 

15.  Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  .  .  . 
palm  branches,  &c.  It  appears  from  this  that 
iialnis  were  growing  in  the  immediate  neighboiir- 
liood  of  Jerusalem,  probably  on  the  mount  of 
Olives  (cf.  Joliu  xii.  13). 

10-18. —  They  keep  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. 

16.  the  people  went  forth,  and  brought  them, 
and  made  themselves  booths  —  (see  on  Lev. 
xxiii.  34-44 ;  Deut.  xvi.  13-17.)  every  one  upon 
the  roof  of  his  house,  and  in  their  courts,  and 
in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  God,  &c.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  when  this  feast  was  celeV)rated,  not  only 
were  there  inhabited  houses,  regular  streets,  and 
gates  in  the  city  walls,  but  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  was  completed.  17.  since  the  days  of 
Jeshua  .  .  .  had  not  the  children  of  Israel  done 
so.  This  national  feast  had  not  been  neglected 
for  so  protracted  a  period ;  for,  besides  that  it  is 
impossible  that  such  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
law  could  have  been  tolerated  by  Samuel,  David, 
and  other  ])ious  rulers,  its  observance  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated,  1  Ki.  viii.  2,  65;  2  Chr.  vii.  9; 
and  ex]ires3ly  recorded,  Ezra  iii.  4.  But  the  meau- 
ing  is,  that  tlie  popular  feelings  had  never  been 
raised  to  such  a  height  of  enthusiastic  joy  since 
tlie  time  of  their  entrance  into  Canaan,  as  now  on 
their  return  after  a  loug  and  painful  captivity. 
The  sacred  ceremonies  extended  over  eight  days, 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-second  (inclusive) 
oi   lisri. 

18.  Also  day  by  day  ...  lie  read  in  the  book  of 
the  law  of  God.  This  was  more  than  was  enjoined 
(Deut.  xxxi.  1012),  and  arose  from  the  exuberant 
zeal  of  the  time,  on  the  eighth  day  was  a  solemn 
assembly.  This  was  the  last  and  great  day  of 
the  feast  (Num.  xxx.  35).  In  later  times  other 
ceremonies,  which  increased  the  rejoicing,  were 
added  (John  vii.  37). 

CHAP.  IX.  1-3.— A  Solemn  Fast,  and  Re- 
pentance OF  THE  People. 

1.  Now  in  the  twenty  and  fourth  day  of  this 
month— j.  e.,  on  the  second  day  after  the  close  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  commenced  on 
the  fourteenth  and  terminated  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  Tisri,  (Lev.  xxiii.)  The  day  immediately 
after  that  feast,  the  tvveuty-third,  had  been  occu- 
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pied  ill  separating  the  delinquents  from  their 
unlawful  wives,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  in  taking 
steps  for  keeping  aloof  in  future  from  unnecessary 
intercourse  with  the  heathen  around  them.  For 
although  this  necessary  measure  of  reformation 
had  been  begun  formerly  by  Ezra  (Ezra  x.),  and 
satisfactorily  accoinplisiied  at  that  time— so  far  as 
he  had  information  of  the  existing  abuses,  or  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  correcting  them — yet  it 
appears  that  this  reformatory  work  of  Ezra  had 
been  only  partial  and  imperfect;  many  cases  of 
delinquency  had  escaped,  or  new  defaulters  had 
appeared  who  had  contracted  those  forbidden 
alliances;  and  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for 
Nehemiah  again  to  take  vigorous  measures  for 
the  removal  of  a  social  evil  which  threatened  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  character  and 
prosperity  of  the  chosen  people.  A  solemn  fast 
was  now  observed  for  the  expression  of  those 
penitential  and  sorrowful  feelings  which  the  read- 
ing of  the  law  had  produced,  but  which  had  beeu 
su]i])i"essed  duriug  the  celebration  of  the  feast ; 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance  M'as  evinced 
by  the  decisive  steps  taken  for  the  correction  of 
existing  abuses  in  the  matter  of  marriage.  2. 
confessed  their  sins,  and  the  iniquities  of  their 
fathers.  Not  only  did  they  read  in  their  recent 
sufferings  a  punishment  of  the  national  apostasy 
and  guilt;  but  they  had  made  themselves  par- 
takers of  their  fathers'  sins  by  following  the  same 
evil  ways.  3.  read  in  the  book  of  the  law. 
Their  extraordinary  zeal  led  them  to  continue 
this  as  before,  one  fourth  part  of  the  day—/,  e., 
for  three  hours,  twelve  hours  being  the  acknow- 
ledged length  of  the  Jewish  day  (John  xi.  9),  so 
that  this  solemn  diet  of  worship,  which  probably 
commenced  at  tlie  morning  sacrifice,  was  con- 
tinued for  six  hours — i.  e.,  till  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice.  The  worship  which  they  gave 
to  the  Lord  their  God,  at  this  season  of  solemn 
national  humiliation,  consisted  in  acknowledging 
and  adoring  His  great  mercy  in  the  forgiveness 
of  their  great  and  multiplied  offences,  in  deliver- 
ing them  from  the  merited  judgments  which  they 
had  already  experienced  or  which  they  had  reason 
to  apprehend,  iu  continuing  amongst  them  the 
light  and  blessings  of  His  word  and  worship, 
and  in  supplicating  the  extension  of  His  grace 
and  protection. 
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4  confessed,  and  worshipped  the  Lord  their  God.  Then  stood  up  upon  the 
2 stairs,  of  the  Levites,  Jeshua,  and  Bani,  Kadmiel,  Sliebaniah,  Bunni, 
Sherebiah,  Bani,  and  Chenani,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  unto  the  Lord 
their  God. 

5  Then  the  Levites,  Jeshua,  and  Kadmiel,  Bani,  Ilashabniah,  Sherebiah, 
Hodijah,  Shebaniah,  a72d  Pethahiah,  said, 

Stand  up  ajid  bless  the  Lord  your  God  for  ever  and  ever;  and  blessed 
be  •'^thy  glorious  name,  which  is  exalted  above  all  blessing  and  praise. 

6  Thou,  ^even  thou,  art  Lord  alone:  ''thou  hast  made  heaven,  'the  heaven 
of  heavens,  with  all  their  host,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein, 
the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou  •'preservest  them  all;  and  the 
host  of  heaven  worshippeth  thee. 

7  Thou  art  the  Lord  the  God,  who  didst  choose  ^Abram,  and  broughtest 
him  forth  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  gavest  him  the  name  of  Abra- 

8  ham ;  and  foundest  his  heart  faithful  before  thee,  and  madest  a  covenant 
with  hira,  to  give  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Hittites,  the  x\morites, 
and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Girgashites,  to  give  it,  I 
say,  to  his  seed,  and  'hast  performed  thy  words;  for  thou  art  rigliteous: 

9  and  didst  see  the  affliction  of  our  fathers  in  Egypt,  and  heardest  their  cry 

10  by  the  Eed  sea:  and  showedst  signs  and  wonders  upon  Pharaoh,  and  on 
all  his  servants,  and  on  all  the  people  of  his  land;  for  thou  knewest  that 
they  dealt  proudly  against  them :  so  didst  thou  '"get  thee  a  name,  as  it  is 

11  tliis  day.  And  thou  didst  divide  tlie  sea  before  them,  so  tliat  they  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  on  the  dry  land;  and  their  persecutors  thou 

12  threwest  into  the  deeps,  as  a  stone  into  the  mighty  waters.  Moreover 
tliou  "leddest  them  in  the  day  by  a  cloudy  pillar;  and  in  the  night  by  a 
pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go. 

13  Thou  camest  down  also  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  spakest  with  them  from 
heaven,  and  gavest  them  "right  judgments,  and  ^true  laws,  good  statutes 

14  and  commandments:  and  madest  known  unto  them  thy  holy  ^sabbath, 
and  commandedst  them  precepts,  statutes,  and  laws,  by  tlie  hand  of  Moses 
thy  servant:  and  ^gavest  them  bread  from  heaven  for  their  hunger,  and 
broughtest  forth  water  for  them  out  of  the  rock  for  their  thirst,  and 
promisedst  them  that  they  should  'go  in  to  possess  the  land  ^ which  thou 
hadst  sworn  to  give  them. 
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4-35. — The  Levites  confess  God's  manifold 
Goodness,  and  their  own  Wickedness. 

4.  Then  stood  up  upon  the  stairs.  The  scaffolds 
or  pulpits,  whence  the  Levites  usually  addressed 
the  people.  There  were  probably  several  placed 
at  coQveQient  distances,  to  prevent  confusion,  and 
the  voice  of  one  drowning  those  of  the  others, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Such  an  exertion,  of 
course,  was  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  speakers  might  be  heard  by  a  vast  multitude 
congregated  in  the  open  air.  But  these  speakers 
were  then  engaged  in  expi-essing  their  deep  sense 
of  sin,  as  well  as  fervently  imploring  the  forgiving 
mercy  of  God,  and  'crying  with  a  loud  voice' 
was  a  natural  accompaniment  of  this  extra- 
ordinary prayer  meeting,  as  violent  gestures  and 
vehement  tones  are  always  the  way  in  which  the 
Jews,  and  other  i)eople  in  the  East,  have  been 
accustomed  to  give  utterance  to  deej)  and  earnest 
feelings. 

5.  said,  Stand  up  and  bless  the  Lord  your  God- 
If  this  prayer  was  uttered  by  all  these  Levites  in 
common,  it  must  have  been  prepared  and  adopted 
beforehand,  perhaps  by  Ezra;  and  it  may  only 
embody  the  substance  of  the  confession  and 
thanksgiving.  6.  Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord 
alone,  &c.  In  this  solemn  and  impressive  prayer, 
in  which  they  made  public  confession  of  their  sins, 
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and  deprecated  the  judgments  due  to  the  trans- 
gressions of  their  fathers,  they  begin  with  a  pro- 
found adoration  of  God,  whose  supreme  majesty 
and  omnipotence  is  acknowledged  in  the  creation, 
preservation,  and  government  of  all,  and  then 
they  proceed  to  enumerate  His  mercies  and  dis- 
tinguished favours  to  them  as  a  nation,  from  the 
period  of  the  call  of  their  great  ancestor,  and  the 
gracious  xiromise  intimated  to  him  in  the  divinely 
bestowed  name  of  Abraham — a  promise  which 
implied  that  he  was  to  be  the  Father  of  the  faith- 
ful, the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  honoured 
individual  in  whose  seed  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed.  Tracing  in  full  and 
minute  detail  the  signal  instances  of  Divine  in- 
terposition for  their  deliverance  and  their  interest ; 
in  their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage ; 
their  miraculous  passage  through  the  Eed  Sea ; 
the  promulgation  of  His  law  (for  the  whole  form 
of  national  government,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical, 
with  all  its  ordinances,  proceeded  directly  from 
God)  in  His  'making  known  to  them  His  holy 
Sabbaths,'  which,  from  the  usage  of  Scripture 
writers,  does  not  mean  a  first  announcement  (cf. 
1  Chr.),  but  the  formal  republication  of  the  Sab- 
batic law,  which,  to  the  degraded  serfs  from  the 
house  of  bondage,  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
\prh  pr-iin  "^■^'''JP  ns^i'-nf?],  and  madest  them,  at- 
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16  But  *they  and  our  fathers  dealt  proudly,  and  hardened  their  necks, 

17  and  hearlcened  not  to  thy  commandments,  and  refused  to  obey,  'neither 
were  mindful  of  thy  wonders  that  thou  didst  among  them;  but  har- 
dened their  necks,  and  in  their  rebellion  appointed  ^'a  captain  to 
return  to  their  bondage:  but  thou  art  ^a  God  ready  to  pardon,  '"gracious 
and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  forsookest  them 

18  not.  Yea,  when  they  had  made  them  a  molten  calf,  and  said.  This  is 
thy  god  that  brought  thee  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  had  wrought  great  pro- 

19  vocations;  yet  thou  in  thy  ^manifold  mercies  forsookest  them  not  in  the 
wilderness:  the  pillar  "^of  the  cloud  departed  not  from  them  by  day,  to 
lead  them  in  the  way ;  neither  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to  show  them 
light,  and  the  way  wherein  they  should  go. 

20  Thou  gavest  also  thy  ^good  Spirit  to  instruct  them,  and  withh eldest 
not  thy  manna  from  their  mouth,  and  gavest  them  water  for  their  thirst. 

21  Yea,  forty  years  didst  thou  sustain  them  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  they 
lacked  nothing;  their  ^clothes  waxed  not  old,  and  their  feet  swelled  not. 

22  Moreover  thou  gavest  them  kingdoms  and  nations,  and  didst  divide 
them  into  corners :  so  they  possessed  the  land  of  Sihon,  and  the  land  of 

23  the  king  of  Heshbon,  and  the  land  of  Og  king  of  Bashan.  Their  "chil- 
dren also  multipliedst  thou  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  broughtest  them 
into  the  land  concerning  which  thou  hadst  promised  to  their  fathers,  that 

24  they  should  go  in  to  possess  it.  So  the  children  went  in  and  possessed  the 
land,  and  thou  subduedst  before  them  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the 
Canaanites,  and  gavest  them  into  their  hands,  with  their  kings,  and  the 

25  people  of  the  land,  that  they  might  do  with  them  ''as  they  would.  And 
they  took  strong  cities,  and  a  fat  ^land,  and' possessed  ''houses  full  of  all 
goods,  ^wells  digged,  vineyards,  and  oliveyards,  and  ^fruit  trees  in  abun- 
dance :  so  they  did  eat,  and  were  filled,  and  ''became  fat,  and  delighted 
themselves  in  thy  ^great  goodness. 

26  Nevertheless  they  were  disobedient,  and  rebelled  against  thee,  and  cast 
thy  law  behind  their  backs,  and  slew  thy  -^prophets  which  testified  against 
them   to   turn   them   to   thee;   and  they  wrought  great   provocations. 

27  Therefore  thou  deliveredst  them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  who 
vexed  them:  and  in  the  time  of  their  trouble,  when  they  cried  unto 
thee,  thou  heardest  them  from  heaven ;  and  according  to  thy  manifold 
mercies  thou  gavest  them  saviours,  who  saved  them  out  of  the  hand  of 

28  their  enemies.     But  after   they  had  rest,  ^they  did  evil  again  before 
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teud  to,  observe  thy  holy  Sabbaths,  Gesenius] ; 
ia  the  forbearance  and  long-suffering  shown  them 
amid  their  frequent  rebellions ;  the  signal  tri- 
umphs given  them  over  their  enemies ;  their 
happy  settlement  in  the  promised  land — and  all 
the  extraordinary  blessings,  both  in  the  form  of 
temporal  prosperity  and  of  religious  privilege, 
with  which  His  paternal  goodness  had  favoured 
them  above  all  other  people — they  charge  them- 
selves with  making  a  miserable  requital ;  con- 
fess their  numerous  and  determined  acts  of 
disobedience ;  read  in  the  loss  of  their  na- 
tional independence  and  tlieir  long  captivity 
the  severe  punishment  of  their  sins ;  acknow- 
ledge that,  in  all  the  heavy  and  continued 
judgments  upon  their  nation,  God  had  done 
rightly  (eh.  xvi.  8;  Ps.  cxlv.  12;  Eph.  vi.  19), 
but  they  had  done  wickedly ;  and  in  throwing 
themselves  on  His  mercy,  express  their  purpose 
of  entering  into  a  national  covenant,  by  which 
they  pledge  themselves  to  dutiful  obedience  in 
future. 

18.  they  had  made  them  a  molten  calf,  and  said, 
This  is  thy  God  that  brought  thee  up  out  of 
Psypt,    The  English  translation  of  Exod.  xxxii. 


4  is,  "These  be  thy  gods."  [In  both  passages, 
the  Septuagint  has  ovtoi  ol  Sreol  a-ov,  and  so  also 
the  Peshito  version,  'Hi  sunt  dii  tni,  Israel.'] 
'Elohim,'  though  plural,  when  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  rendered  in  the  singular,  and 
we  give  a  preference  to  this  translation  in  Exod. 
xxxii.  4,  because  the  ofl'ence  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  matter  of  the  molten  calf  was  not  a  breach  of 
the  first  commandment,  the  multiplication  of 
deities,  but  a  breach  of  the  second,  the  worship- 
ping of  God  by  a  material  image. 

22.  Moreover  thou  gavest  them  kingdoms  and 
nations— i.  e.,  put  them  in  possession  of  a  rich 
country,  of  an  extensive  territory,  which  had  been 
once  occupied  by  a  variety  of  princes  and  people. 
and  didst  divide  them  into  corners  [Dp.'^nni 
'I??,  f]— and  didst  distribute  them  into  various  quar- 
ters or  districts  of  the  promised  land.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  expression  arose  from  the  various  dis- 
tricts touching  at  points  or  angles  on  each  other, 
the  land  of  Sihon,  and  the  land  of  the  king  of 
Heshbon.  Heshbon  being  the  capital  city,  the 
passage  should  run  thus:  'the  land  of  Sihon  or 
the  laud  of  the  king  of  Heshbon,' 
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thee:  therefore  leftest  thou  them  ia  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  so  that 
they  had  the  dominion  over  them :  yet  when  they  returned,  and  cried 
unto  thee,  thou  heardest  tJiem  from  heaven ;  and  many  times  didst  thou 

29  deliver  them  according  to  thy  mercies;  and  ^testifiedst  against  them, 
that  thou  mightest  bring  them  again  unto  thy  law:  yet  they  dealt 
proudly,  and  hearkened  not  unto  thy  commandments,  but  sinned  against 
thy  judgments,  (''which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them,)  and  ^''with- 

30  drew  the  shoulder,  and  hardened  their  neck,  and  would  not  hear:  yet 
many  years  didst  thou  ^^  forbear  them,  and  testifiedst  *  against  them  by 
thy  Spirit  ^^in  thy  prophets:  yet  would  they  not  give  ear:  therefore 

31  gavest  thou  them  into  the  hand  of  the  people  of  the  lands.  Nevertheless 
for  thy  great  mercies'  sake  -^thou  didst  not  utterly  consume  them,  nor 
forsake  them ;  for  thou  art  a  gracious  and  merciful  God. 

32  Now  therefore,  our  God,  the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terrible  God, 
who  keepest  covenant  and  mercy,  let  not  all  the  ^^  trouble  seem  little 
before  thee  ^*that  hath  come  upon  us,  on  our  kings,  on  our  princes, 
and  on  our  priests,  and  on  our  prophets,  and  on  our  fathers,  and  on 
all  thy  people,  since  ^'the  time  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  unto  this  day. 

33  Howbeit  'thou  art  just  in  all  that  is  brought  upon  us;  for  thou  hast 

34  done  right,  but  we  have  done  wickedly:  neither  have  our  kings,  our 
princes,  our  priests,  nor  our  fathers,  kept  thy  law,  nor  hearkened  unto 
thy  commandments,  and  thy  testimonies,  wherewith  thou  didst  testify 
against  them.  For  they  have  not  served  thee  in  their  kingdom,  and  in 
th}^  great  goodness  that  thou  gavest  them,  and  in  the  large  and  fat  land 
which  thou  gavest  before  them,  neither  turned  they  from  their  wicked 
works.  Behold,  '""we  are  servants  this  day;  and/o?*  the  land  that  thou 
ga,vest  unto  our  fathers  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof  and  the  good  thereof, 

37  behold,  we  are  servants  in  it:  and  "it  yieldeth  much  increase  unto  the 
kings  whom  thou  hast  set  over  us  because  of  our  sins :  also  they  have 
"dominion  over  our  bodies,  and  over  our  cattle,  at  their  pleasure,  and  we 
arem  great  distress. 

38  And  because  of  all  this  we  make  a  sure  covenant,  and  write  it;  and 
our  princes,  Levites,  and  priests,  ^^seal  unto  it. 

10  NOW  Hhose  that  sealed  were  "Nehemiah,  ^the  Tirshatha,  *the  son  of 
2  Hachaliah,  and  Zidkijah,  Seraiah,  Azariah,  Jeremiah,  Pashur,  Amariah, 
4  Malchijah,  Hattush,  Shebaniah,  Malluch,  Harim,  Meremoth,  Obadiah, 
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32.  Now  tlierefore,  our  God  .  .  .  who  keepest 
covenant  and  mercy.  God's  fidelity  to  His  cove- 
uaut  is  prominently  acknowledged;  and  well  it 
might,  for  their  whole  national  history  bore  testi- 
mony to  it.  Bnt  as  this  could  afford  them  little 
ground  of  comfort  or  of  hope,  while  they  were  so 
painfully  conscious  of  having  violated  it,  they 
were  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the  riches  of  divine 
grace;  and  hence  the  peculiar  style  of  invocation 
here  adopted,  "  Now  therefore,  our  God,  the  great, 
the  mighty,  and  the  terrible  God,  who  keepest 
covenant  and  merc7j."  36.  Beliold,  we  are  servants 
this  day.  Notwithstanding  their  happy  restora- 
tion to  their  native  land,  they  were  still  tributa- 
ries of  a  foreign  prince,  whose  officers  ruled  them, 
and  were  not  like  their  fathers,  free  tenants  of  the 
land  which  God  gave  them.  37.  it  srieldeth  much 
increase  unto  the  kings  whom  thou  hast  set  over 
us  because  of  our  sins — our  agricultural  labours 
have  been  resumed  in  the  land — we  plough,  and 
sow,  aud  till,  and  thou  blessest  the  work  of  our 
hands  with  a  plentiful  return;  but  this  increase 
ia  not  for  ourselves,  as  once  it  was,  but  for  our 
foreign  masters,  to  whom  we  have  to  pay  large 
and  oppressive  tribute,  they  have  dominion  over 
our  bodies.  Theirpersons  were  liable  to  be  pressed, 
at  the  mandate  of  their  Assyrian  conqueror,  into 
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the  service  of  his  empire,  either  in  war  or  in  public 
works  (whence  we  may  see  how  groundless  the 
boast  of  their  descendants,  John  viii.  33) ;  and  '  our 
beasts  are  taken  to  do  their  pleasure.' 

38.  we  make  a  sure  covenant,  and  write — i.e., 
subscribe  or  sign  it.  This  written  document  would 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  in  restraining  their 
backslidings  or  in  animating  them  to  duty,  by 
being  a  witness  against  them  if  in  future  they  were 
unfaithful  to  their  engagements.  Every  deed  in 
Israel  was  so  arranged  as  to  be  voluntary,  and  so 
was  their  entering  into  a  national  covenant,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  be  faithful  to  the 
service  of  Jehovah.  The  people  did  it  by  their 
representatives  (cf.  Exod.  xxiv.  3-8;  Deut.  xxvii. 
17,  18;  Josh.  xxiv.  1-25:  cf  viii,  30-35),  as  on  this 
occasion  under  Nehemiah. 

CHAP.  X.  1-27.— The  Names  of  those  who 

SEALED   THE  COVENANT. 

1.  Nehemiah,  the  Tirshatha.  His  name  was 
first  placed  in  the  roll  on  account  of  his  high  offi- 
cial rank,  as  deputy  of  the  Persian  monarch.  All 
classes  were  included  in  the  subscription  list;  but 
the  people  were  represented  by  their  elders  {v.  14), 
as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  every  oue 
in  the  country  to  have  been  admitted  to  the 
sealing, 
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6,  Daniel,  Ginnethon,  Baruch,  Mesliullaai,  Abijah,  Mijamin,  Maaziah,  Bilgai, 

8  Shemaiah  :  these  icere  the  priests. 

9  And  ''the  Levites:  both  Jeshua  the  son  of  Azaniah,  Binnui  of  the 

10  sons  of  Henadad,  Kadmiel;    and  their  brethren,  Shebaniah,  Hodijah, 

11  Kelita,  Pelaiah,  Hanan,  Micha,  Rehob,  Hashabiah,  Zaccur,   Sherebiah, 

13  Sliebaniah,  Hodijah,  Bani,  Beninu. 

14  The  chief  of  the  people;  Parosh,  Pahath-moab,  Elam,  Zatthu,  Bani, 

15  Bunni,  Azgad,  Bebai,  Adonijah,  Bigvai,  Adin,  Ater,  Hizkijah,  Azzur, 
18  Hodijah,  Hashum,  Bezai,  Hariph,  Anathoth,  Nebai,  Magpiash, 
21  Meshullam,  Hezir,  Meshezabeel,  Zadok,  Jaddua,  Pelatiah,  Hanan, 
23  Anaiah,  Hoshea,  Hananiah,  Hashub,  Hallohesh,  Pileha,  Shobek,  Rehum, 
26,  Hashabnah,    Maaseiah>   and  Ahijah,   Hanan,   Anan,   Malluch,  Harim, 

27  Baanah. 

28  And  'Hhe  rest  of  the  people,  the  priests,  the  Levites,  the  porters,  the 
singers,  the  Nethinims,  *and  all  they  that  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  people  of  the  lands  unto  the  law  of  God,  their  wives,  their  sons, 
and  their  daughters,  every  one  having  knowledge,  and  having  under- 

29  standing;  they  clave  to- their  bretliren,  their  nobles,  ■'and  entered  into  a 
curse,  and  into  an  oath,  ^to  walk  iu  God's  law,  which  was  given  ^by 
Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  to  observe  and  do  all  the  commandments 

SO  of  the  Lord  our  Lord,  and  his  judgments  and  his  statutes;  and  that 
we  would  not  give  ''our  daughters  unto  the  people  of  the  land,  nor  take 
their  daughters  for  our  sons:  and  ^if  the  people  of  the  land  bring  ware 
or  any  victuals  on  the  sabbath  day  to  sell,  that  we  would  not  buy  it  of 
them  on  the  sabbath,  or  on  tlie  holy  day;  and  that  we  would  leave  the 
■^seventh  year,  and  tlie  ^'exaction  of  *  every  debt. 

Also  we  made  'ordinances  for  us,  to  cliarge  ourselves  3^early  with  the 

33  third  part  of  a  shekel  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  our  God;  for  ™the 
showbread,  and  for  the  continual  meat  offering,  and  for  the  continual 
burnt  offering,  of  the  sabbaths,  of  the  new  moons,  for  the  set  feasts,  and 
for  the  holy  things,  and  for  the  sin  offerings  to  make  an  atonement 
for  Israel,  and /or  all  the  work  of  the  house  of  our  God. 

And  we  cast  the  lots  among  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  people,  "for 
the  wood  offering,  to  bring  it  into  the  house  of  our  God,  after  the  houses  of 
our  .athers,  at  times  appointed  year  by  year,  to  burn  upon  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  our  God,  as  "it  is  written  in  the  law :  and  ^to  bring  the  first-fruits  of 
our  ground,  and  the  first-fruits  of  all  fruit  of  all  trees,  year  by  year,  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord:  also  the  first-born  of  our  sons,  and  of  our  cattle,  as 
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28.— The  rest  of  the  People  bound  them- 
selves TO  OBSERVE  IT. 

Those  wlio  were  not  present  at  the  sealing  rati- 
fied the  covenant  by  giving  their  assent,  either  iu 
•words  or  by  lifting  np  their  hands,  and  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  walk  in  God's  law, 
imprecating  a  curse  upon  themselves  in  the  event 
of  their  violating  it. 

29-39.— Points  of  the  Covenant. 

29.  to  Observe  and  do  all  the  commandments, 
&c.  This  national  covenant,  besides  containing  a 
solemn  pledge  of  obedience  to  the  divine  law  gener- 
ally, specified  their  engagement  to  some  particular 
duties,  which  the  character  and  exigency  of  the 
times  stamped  with  great  urgency  and  importance, 
and  which  may  be  summed  up  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: — That  they  abstain  from  contracting 
matrimonial  alliances  with  the  heathen  ;  that  they 
would  rigidly  observe  the  Sabbath;  that  they 
would  let  the  land  enjoy  rest  and  remit  debts 
every  seventh  year  ;  that  they  would  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  service,  the 
necessary  expenses  of  which  had  formerly  been 
defrayed  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  temple  (I  Glir. 
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xxvi.  20),  and  when  it  was  drained,  given  out 
from  the  king's  privy  purse  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  3) ;  and 
that  they  would  make  an  orderly  payment  of  the 
priests'  dues.  A  minute  aod  jiarticular  enumera- 
tion of  the  first-fruits  was  made,  that  all  might 
be  made  fully  aware  of  their  obligations,  and  that 
none  might  excuse  themselves  on  x)retext  of  igno- 
rance from  withholding  taxes  which  the  poverty 
of  many,  and  the  irreligiou  of  others,  had  made 
them  exceedingly  prone  to  evade. 

32.  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  for  the  service 
of  the  house  of  our  God.  The  law  required  every 
individual  above  twenty  years  of  age  to  pay  half  "a 
shekel  to  the  sanctuary.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  general  poverty  of  the  people,  occasioned  by 
war  and  captivity,  this  tribute  was  reduced  to  a 
third  part  of  a  shekel. 

34.  we  cast  the  lots  .  .  .  for  the  wood  offering. 
The  carrying  of  the  wood  had  formerly  been  the 
work  of  the  Nethinims.  But  few  of  them  having 
returned,  the  duty  was  assigned  as  stated  in  the 
text.  The  practice  afterwards  rose  into  great  im- 
portance; and  Josepliits  speaks  ('Wars,'  ii.,  17, 
sec.  C)  of  Xylophoria,  or  certain  stated  and  solemn 
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it  is  writteu  ^iu  the  law,  and  the  firstlings  of  our  herds  and  of  our  flocks,  to 
bring  to  the  house  of  our  God,  unto  the  priests  that  minister  in  the  house 

37  of  our  God:  and  '^that  we  should  bring  the  first-fruits  of  our  dough,  and 
our  offerings,  and  the  fruit  of  all  manner  of  treeSj  of  wine,  and  of  oil,  unto 
the  priests,  to- the  chambers  of  the-  house  of  our  God;  and  *the  tithes  of 
our  ground  unto  the  Levites,  that  the  same  Levites  might  have  the  tithes 

38  in  all  the  cities  of  our  tillage.  And  the  priest  the  son  of  Aaron  shall  be 
with  the  Levites,  'when  the  Levites  take  tithes:  and  the  Levites  shall 
bring  up  the  tithe  of  the  tithes  unto  the  house  of  our  God,  to  "the 

39  chambers,  into  the  treasure  house.  For  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
children  of  Levi  ^shall  bring  the  offering  of  the  corn,  of  the  new  wine,  and 
the  oil,  unto  the  chambers,  where  are  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  priests  tliat  minister,  and  the  porters^  and.  the  singers:  '"and  we' will 
not  forsake  the  house  of  out  God,. 

11  AND  the  rulers  of  the  people  dwelt  at  Jerusalem:  the  rest  of  the  people 
also  cast  lots,  to  bring  one  of  ten  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem  "the  holy  city, 

2  and  nine  parts  to  dicell  in  other  cities.  And  the  people  blessed  all  the 
men  that  willingly  ^offered  themselves  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem. 

3  Now  "^ these  are  the  chief  of  the  province  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem:  but 
in  the  cities  of  Judah  dwelt  every  one  in  his  possession  in  their  cities,  to 
wit,  Israel,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and  '^  the  Nethinims,  and  ^  the 
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times  at  which  the  people  brought  up  wood  to  the 
temple.  38.  the  priest  the  son  of  Aaron  shall  be 
with  the  Levites,  wlien  the  Levites  take  tithes. 
This  was  a  iprudential  arraugement.  The  presence 
of  a  dignihed  priest  would  eusure  the  peaceful 
delivery  of  the  tithes — at  least  his  superintend- 
euce  and  influence  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  any  wrong  in  the  transaction,  by 
the  people  deceiving  the  Levites,  or  the  Levites 
defrauding  the  priests,  tlie  tithe  of  the  tithes— 
i.  e.,  the  Levites  having  received  a  tenth  of  all 
laud  produce,  were  required  to  give  a  tenth  of  this 
to  the  priests.  The  Levites  were  charged  with 
the  additional  obligation  to  carry  the  tithes  when 
received,  and  deposit  them  in  the  temple  stores, 
for  the  use  of  the  priests.  39.  we  will  not  forsake 
the  house  of  our  God.  This  solemn  pledge  was 
repeated  at  the  close  of  the  covenant  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  intense  zeal  by  which  the  people  at 
this  time  were  animated  for  the  glory  and  the 
worship  of  God.  Under  the  pungent  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  repentance  for  their  national  sins,  of 
w^hich  apostasy  from  the  service  of  the  true  Ood 
was  the  chief,  and  under  the  yet  fresh  and  painful 
remembrance  of  their  protracted  captivity,  they 
vowed,  and,  feeling  the  impulse  of  ardent  devo- 
tion, as  well  as  of  gratitude  for  their  restoration, 
flattered  themselves,  they  would  never  forget  their 
vow  to  be  the  Lord's. 

CHAP,  XI.  1,  2.— The  Rulers,  Voluntary 
Men,  and  every  Tenth  Man,  chosen  by  Lot, 
DWELL  AT  Jerusalem. 

1.  the  rulers  .  .  .  dwelt  at  Jerusalem.  That 
city  being  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  it  was 
right  and  proper  that  the  seat  of  government 
should  be  tnere.  But  the  exigency  of  the  times 
required  that  special  measures  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  the  residence  of  an  adequate  Dopulation, 
for  the  custody  of  the  buildings  and  the  defence 
of  the  city.  From  the  annoyances  of  restless  and 
malignant  enemies,  who  tried  every  means  to  de- 
molish the  rising  fortifications,  there  was  some 
danger  attending  a  settlement  in  Jerusalem;  and 
hence  the  greater  iDart  of  the  returned  exiles,  in 
order  to  earn  as  well  as  secure  the  rewards  of  their 
duty,  preferred  to. remain  in  the  country  or  the 
provincial  towns.-  (As  to  Nethinims  andthe.chil- 
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dren  of  Solomon's  servants,  see  on  1  Chr.  ix.  2; 
Ezra  ii.  43,  58;  vii.  7;  also  vii.  60.)  To  remedy 
this  state  of  things,  it  was  resolved  to  select  every 
tenth  man  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
by  lot,  to  become  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  the 
capital.  The  necessity  of  such  an  expedient  com- 
mended it  to  the  general  approval.  It  was  the 
more  readily  submitted  to,  that  the  lot  was  re- 
sorted to  on  all  the  most  critical  conjunctures  of 
the  Jewish  history,  and  regarded  by  the  people  as 
a  Divine  decision  (Prov.  xviii.  18).  This  awakened 
stroQgly  the  national  spirit;  and  patriotic  volun- 
teers came  readily  forward  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  authorities, — a  service  which,  implying  great 
self-denial  as  well  as  courage,  was  reckoned  in  the 
circumstances  of  so  much  importance  as  entitled 
them  to  the  public  gratitude.  No  wonder  that 
the  conduct  of  these  volunteers  drew  forth  the 
tribute  of  public  admiration ;  for  they  sacrificed 
their  personal  safety  and  comfort  for  the  interests 
of  the  community,  Jerusalem  being  at  that  time 
a  place  against  which  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
were  directing  a  thousand  plots,  and,  therefore, 
residence  in  it  at  such  a  juncture  was  attended 
with  expense  and  various  annoyances  from  which 
a  country  life  was  entirely  free. 

3-36.  Their  Names. 

3.  the  chief  of  the  province— i.  e. ,  Judea.  Ne- 
hemiah  speaks  of  it  as  it  then  was,  a  small 
appendix  of  the  Persian  empire,  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  dwelt  every  one  in  his  possession  in  their 
cities.  The  returned  exiles,  who  had  come  from 
Babylon,  repaired  generally,  and  by  a  natural 
impulse,  to  the  lands  and  cities  throughout  the 
country  which  had  been  anciently  assigned  them. 
Israel.  This  general  name,  which  designated  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  before  the  unhappy  division 
of  the  two  kingdoms  under  Pehoboam,  was  re- 
stored after  the  captivity,  the  IsraeHtes  being 
then  united  with  the  Jews,  and  all  traces  of  their 
former  separation  being  obliterated.  Although 
the  majority  of  the  returned  exiles  belonged  to 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  they  are  here 
called  Israel;  because  a  large,  number  out  of  all 
the  tribes  were  now  intermingled,  and  these  were 
principally  the  occupiers  of  the  rural  villages, 
while,  none  but  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
2_s 
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of  Jerusalem. 


4  children  of  Solomon's  servants.  And  ^  at  Jerusalem  dwelt  certain  of  the 
children  of  Judak,  and  of  the  children  of  Benjamin. 

Of  the  children  of  Judah;    Athaiah  the  son  of  Uzziah,  the  son  of 
Zechariah,  the   son   of  Amariah,  the   son   of  Shephatiah,  the   son  of 

5  Mahalaleel,  of  the  children  of  ^  Perez ;  and  Maaseiah  the  son  of  Baruch, 
the  son  of  Col-hozeh,  the  son  of  Hazaiah,  the  son  of  Adaiah,  the  son 

6  of  Joiarib,  the  son  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Shiloni.  All  the  sons  of 
Perez  that  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  were  four  hundred  threescore  and  eight 
^valiant  men. 

7  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Benjamin ;  Sallu  the  son  of  Meshullam,  the 
son  of  Joed,  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah, 

8  the  son  of  Ithiel,  the  son  of  Jesaiah.     And  after  him  Gabbai,  Sallai,  nine 

9  hundred  twenty  and  eight.  And  Joel  the  son  of  Zichri  icas  their  over- 
seer: and  Judah  the  son  of  Senuah  was  second  over  the  city. 

10,      Of  ''the  priests:  Jedaiah  the  son  of  Joiarib,  Jachin.     Seraiah  the  son 

1 1  of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of  Meshullam,  the  son  of  Zadok,  the  son  of  Meraioth, 

12  the  son  of  Ahitub,  was  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God.  And  their  brethren 
that  did  the  work  of  the  house  were  eight  hundred  twenty  and  two:  and 
Adaiah  the  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son  of  Pelaliah,  the  son  of  Amzi,  the  son 

13  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Pashur,  the  son  of  Malchiah,  and  his  brethren, 
chief  of  the  fathers,  two  hundred  forty  and  two:  and  Amashai  the  son  of 
Azareel,  the  son  of  Ahasai,  the  son  of  Meshillemoth,  the  son  of  Immer, 

14  and  their  brethren,  mighty  men  of  valour,  an  hundred  twenty  and 
eight:  and  their  overseer  was  Zabdiel,  ^the  son  of  one  of  the  great 
men. 

15  Also  of  the  Levites:  Shemaiah  the  son  of  Hashub,  the  son  of  Azrikam, 

16  the  son  of  Hashabiah,  the  son  of  Bunni;  and  Shabbethai  and  Jozabad,  of 
the  chief  of  the  Levites,  ^had  the  oversight  of  the  *  outward  business  of 

17  the  house  of  God.  And  Mattaniah  the  son  of  Micha,  the  son  of  •'Zabdi, 
the  son  of  Asaph,  was  the  principal  to  begin  the  thanksgiving  in  prayer: 
and  Bakbukiah  the  second  among  his  brethren,  and  Abda  the  son  of 

18  Shammua,  the  son  of  Galal,  the  son  of  Jeduthun.  All  the  Levites  in  the 
*holy  city  were  two  hundred  fourscore  and  four. 

19  Moreover  Hhe  porters:  Akkub,  Talmon,  and  their  brethren  that  kept 
*the  gates,  ice-re  an  hundred  seventy  and  two. 

20  And  the  residue  of  Israel,  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  were  in  all  the 
cities  of  Judah,  every  one  in  his  inheritance. 

21  But  ™the  Nethiuims  dwelt  in  ^Ophel:  and  Ziha  and  Gispa  were  over 
the  Nethinims. 

22  The  overseer  also  of  the  Levites  at  Jerusalem  was  Uzzi  the  son  of  "Bani, 
the  son  of  Hashabiah,  the  son  of  Mattaniah,  the  son  of  Micha.  Of  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  the  singers  were  over  the  business  of  the  house  of  God. 
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resided  in  Jerusalem,  the  Levites — these  took 
possession  of  the  cities  allotted  to  them,  accord- 
ing as  they  had  o^jportunity.  the  Nethinims— a 
certain  order  of  men,  either  Gibeonites  or  persons 
joined  with  them,  who  were  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God.  4.  at  Jerusalem  dwelt  certain  of  the 
children  of  Judah.  The  discrepancy  that  is  ap- 
parent between  this  and  the  list  formerly  given 
in  1  Chr.  ix.  1-9,  arose  not  only  from  the  Jewish 
and  Oriental  practice  of  changing  or  modifying 
the  names  of  persons  from  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, but  from  the  alterations  that  must  have 
been  produced  in  the  course  of  time.  The  cata- 
logue in  Chronicles  contained  those  who  came 
with  the  first  detachment  of  returned  exiles, 
while  the  list  in  this  passage  probably  included 
also  those  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ; 
or  it  was  most  probably  made  out  afterwards, 
when  several  had  died,  or  some,  who  had  been 
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inserted  as  going  on  the  journey,  remained,  and 
others  came  in  their  stead. 

9.  overseer — i.e.,  captain  or  chief. 

11.  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God— assistant  of 
the  high  priest  (Num.  iii.  32;  1  Chr.  ix.  11;  2  Chr. 
xix.  11). 

16.  the  oversight  of.  the  outward  business  of 
the  house  of  God—?,  e.,  those  things  which  were 
done  outside,  or  in  the  country,  such  as  the  collect- 
ing of  the  provisions  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29).  17.  the  prin- 
cipal to  begin  the  thanksgiving  in  prayer— j.  e., 
the  leader  of  the  choir  which  chanted  the  public 
praise  at  the  time  of  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice.  That  service  was  always  accompanied 
by  some  appropriate  psalm,  the  sacred  music 
being  selected  and  guided  by  the  person  named. 

22.  Of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  singers  were  over 
the  business  of  the  house  of  God.  They  were  selec- 
ted to  take  charge  of  providing  those  things  which 
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For  °it  was  the  king's  coramaudment  concerning  them,  that  ^a  certain 
portion  should  be  for  the  singers,  due  for  every  day. 

And  Pethahiah  the  son  of  Meshezabeel,  of  the  children  of  ^Zerah  the 
son  of  Judah,  was  'at  the  king's  hand  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
people. 

And  for  the  villages,  with  their  fields,  some  of  the  children  of  Judah 
dwelt  '"at  Kirjath-arba,  and  in  the  villages  thereof,  and  at  Dibon,  and  in 

26  the  villages  thereof,  and  at  ^Jekabzeel,  and  in  the  villages  thereof,  and  at 

27  Jeshua,  and  at  Moladah,  and  at  Beth-phelet,  and  at  Hazar-shual,  and  at 

28  Beer-sheba,  and  in  the  villages  thereof,  and  at  Ziklag,  and  at  Mekonah, 

29  and  in  the  villages  thereof,  and  at  En-rimmon,  and  at  Zareah,  and  at 

30  Jarmuth,  Zanoah,  Adullam,  and  in  their  villages,  at  Lachish,  and  the 
fields  thereof,  at  Azekah,  and  in  the  villages  thereof.  And  they  dwelt 
from  Beer-sheba  unto  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

The  children  also  of  Benjamin  '''from  Geba  dwelt  ^at  Michmash,  and 
Aija,  and  Beth-el,  and  m  their  villages,  and  at  Anathoth,  Nob,  Ananiah, 

33  Hazor,  Ramah,  Gittaim,  Hadid,  Zeboim,  NebaDat,  Lod,  and  Ono,  the 
valley  of  craftsmen. 

36       And  of  the  Levites  were  divisions  in  Judah,  and  in  Benjamin. 

12      NOW  these  are  the  priests  and  the  Levites  that  went  up  with  Zerub- 

2  babel  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua:  Seraiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezra,  Amariah, 

3  ^Malluch,  Hattush,  'Shechaniah,  ^Rehum,  ^Meremoth,  Iddo,  ^Ginnetho, 
5  Abijah,  ^Miamin,  '^Maadiah,  Bilgah,  Shemaiah,  and   Joiarib,  Jedaiah, 

7  ^Sallu,  Amok,  Hilkiah,  Jedaiah.     These  were  the  chief  of  the  priests  and 
of  their  brethren  in  the  days  of  Jeshua. 

8  Moreover  the  Levites:  Jeshua,  Binnui,  Kadmiel,   Sherebiab,  Judah, 
and  Mattaniah,  which  was  over  ^the  thanksgiving,  he- and  his  brethren. 
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■were  required  for  the  interior  of  the  temple  and  its 
service,  whilst  to  others  was  committed  the  care 
of  the  "outward  business  of  the  house  of  God" 
(v.  16).  This  duty  was  very  properly  assigned  to 
the  sons  of  Asaph ;  for,  though  they  were  Levites, 
they  did  not  repair  in  rotation  to  Jerusalem,  as 
the  other  ministers  of  religion.  Being  permanent 
residents,  and  employed  in  duties  which  were 
comparatively  light  aud  easy,  they  were  very 
competent  to  undertake  this  charge.  23.  it  was 
the  king's  coramandment.  It  was  the  will  of  the 
Persian  monarch  in  issuing  his  edict,  that  the 
temple  service  should  be  revived  in  all  its  religious 
fullness  and  solemnity;  and  as  this  special  pro- 
vision for  the  singers  is  said  to  have  been  by  the 
king's  commandment,  the  order  was  probably 
given  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of  Ezra  or 
Nehemiah. 

24.  FetbaMali  .  .  .  was  at  the  king's  hand  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  people.  This  person 
was  entrusted  with  judicial  power  either  for  the 
interest,  or  by  the  appointment,  of  the  Persian 
monarch  ;  and  his  duty  consisted  either  in  adjust- 
ing cases  of  civil  dispute,  or  in  regulating  hscal 
concerns. 

25.  some  of  the  children  of  Judah  dwelt  at 
Kirjath-arba.  Kirjath-arba  is  here  mentioned 
without  other  variations  of  the  name,  which  are 
given  in  the  earlier  historical  books  (Gen.  xxxv. 
27 ;  Josh.  xiv.  15 ;  xv.  13 ;  Judg.  i.  10).  In  a  later 
age  Hebron  is  the  name  by  which  the  place  was 
known;  but  in  the  latest  times  Kirjath-arba 
again  becomes  the  popular  designation.  26.  Mola- 
dah (see  on  Josh.  xv.  26) — in  the  south  of  Judah. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Mylitta,  a  Phoenician  and  Babylonian  goddess 
(see  Fiirsfs  '  Handbook,'  sub  voce ;  also  Rawlinson's 
'Herodotus,'  i.,  199).  The  whole  region  in  which 
the  villages  here  mentioned  were  situated  bad 
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been  completely  devastated  by  the  Chaldean  in- 
vasion ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
these  villages  had  been  rebuilt,  before  "the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  dwelt  in  them." 

36.  And  of  the  Levites  were  divisions  in  Judah, 
and  in  Benjamin— rather,  for  the  Levites;  i.  e., 
those  who  were  not  resident  in  Jerusalem  were 
distributed  in  settlements  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

CHAP.  XII.  1-9.— Priests  and  Levites  who 

CAME   UP  WITH   ZeRUBBABEL. 

1.  these  are  the  priests— according  to  v.  7, 
"the  chief  of  the  priests,"  the  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  into  which  the  priesthood 
were  divided  (1  Ohr.  xxiv.  1-20).  Only  four  of  the 
courses  returned  from  the  captivity  (ch.  vii.  39- 
42;  Ezra  ii.  36-39).  But  these  were  divided  by 
Zerubbabel,  or  Jeshua,  into  the  original  number 
of  twenty-four.  Twenty-two  only  are  enumerated 
here,  and  no  more  than  twenty  in  vv.  12-21.  The 
discrepancy  is  owing  to  the  extremely  pi-obable 
circumstance  that  two  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
had  become  extinct  in  Babylon ;  for  none  belong- 
ing to  them  are  reported  as  having  returned  (vv. 
2-5).  Hattush  and  Maadiah  may  be  omitted  in 
the  account  of  those  persons'  families  (v.  12),  for 
these  had  no  sons.  Shealtiel — orSalathiel.  Ezra. 
This  was  a  different  person  from  the  pious  and 
patriotic  leader.  If  he  were  the  same  person,  he 
must  now  have  reached  a  very  patriarchal  age; 
and  this  longevity  was  doubtless  owing  to  his 
eminent  piety  and  temperance,  which  are  greatly 
conducive  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  but,  above 
all,  to  the  special  blessiug  of  God,  who  had  pre- 
served and  strengthened  him  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  important  work  he  was  called  to. 
undertake  in  that  critical  period  of  the  Church's . 
history.  4.  Abijah— one  of  the  ancestors  of  John, 
the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  5). 
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9  Also  Bakbukiah  and  Uuni,  their  brethren,  were  over  against  them  in  the 
Watches. 

10  And  Jeshua  begat  Joiakim,  Joiakira  also  begat  Eliashib,  and  Eliasliib 

11  begat  Joiada,  and  Joiada  begat  Jonathan,  and  Jonathan  begat  Jaddua. 

12  And  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  were  priests,  the  chief  of  the  fathers:  of 

13  Seraiah,   Meraiah;   of  Jeremiah,  Hananiah ;    of  Ezra,  MeshuUam ;    of 

14  Amariah,  Jehohanan;  of  Melicu,  Jonathan;  of  Shebaniah,  Joseph;  of 

16  Harim,  Adnah;  of  Meraioth,  Helkai;  of  Iddo,  Zechariah ;  of  Ginnethon, 

17  MeshuUam;    of  Abijah,  Zichri;    of  Miniamin,  of  Moadiah,   Piltai;  of 

19  Bilgah,  Shammua;  of  Shemaiah,  Jehonathan ;  and  of  Joiarib,  Mattenai ; 

20  of  Jedaiah,  Uzzi;  of  Sallai,  Kallai;  of  Amok,  Eber;  of  Hilkiah,  Hasha- 
biah ;  of  Jedaiah,  Nethaneel. 

22  The  Levites,  in  the  days  of  Eliashib,  Joiada,  and  Johanan,  and  Jaddua, 
u'ere  recorded  chief  of  the  fathers :  also  the  priests,  to  the  reign  of  Darius 

23  the  Persian.  The  sons  of  Levi,  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in 
the  book  of  "the  Chronicles,  even  until  the  days  of  Johanan  the  son  of 

24  Eliashib.  And  the  chief  of  the  Levites:  Hashabiah,  Sherebiah,  and 
Jeshua  the  son  of  Kadmiel,  with  their  brethren  over  against  them,  to 
praise  and  to  give  *thanks,  ''according  to  the  commandment  of  David  the 

25  man  of  God,  '^ward  over  against  ward.  Mattaniah,  and  Bakbukiah, 
Obadiah,  MeshuUam,  Talmon,  Akkub,  were  porters,  keeping  the  ward  at 

26  the  ^'^thresholds  of  the  gates.  These  we7'e  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son 
of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Jozadak,  and  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  *the  gover- 
nor, and  of  Ezra  the  priest,  ■^the  scribe. 

27  And  at  the  ^  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  they  sought  the 
Levites  out  of  all  their  places,  to  bring  them  to  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the 
dedication  with  gladness,   ''both  with  thanksgivings,  and  with  singing, 

28  with  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  with  harps.  And  the  sons  of  the  singers 
gathered  themselves  together,  both  out  of  the  plain  country  round  about 

29  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  villages  of  Netophathi;  also  from  the  house  of 
Gilgal,  and  out  of  the  fields  of  Geba  and  Azmaveth:  for  the  singers  had 

30  builded  them  villages  round  about  Jerusalem.  And  the  priests  and 
the  Levites  ^purified  themselves,  and  purified  the  people,  and  the  gates, 
and  the  wall. 
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9.  their  brethren,  were  over  against  them  in 
the  watches— j.  e.,  accordiug  to  some,  their  sta- 
tions—the places  where  they  stood  when  officiating 
— "  ward  over  against  ward"  {v.  24) ;  or,  according 
to  others,  in  alternate  watches,  in  course  of  rota- 
tion. 

10-47.— Succession  of  the  High  Peiests. 

10.  Jeshua  toegat  Joiakim, &c.  This  enumeration 
was  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  establishing 
their  individual  purity  of  descent,  but  because  the 
chronology  of  the  Jews  was  henceforth  to  be  reck- 
oned, not  as  formerly  by  the  reigns  of  their  kings, 
but  by  the  successions  of  their  high  priests.  H. 
Jaddua.  It  is  an  opinion  entertained  by  many 
commentators  that  this  person  was  the  high  priest 
whose  diguitied  appearance,  solemn  manner,  and 
splendid  costume,  overawed  and  interested  so 
strongly  the  proud  mind  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  if  he  were  not  this  person,  as  some  object  that 
this  Jaddua  was  not  in  office  till  a  considerable 
period  after  the  death  of  Nehemiah,  it  might  pro- 
bably be  his  father,  called  by  the  same  name. 

12.  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  were  priests,  the 
chief  of  the  fathers— i.  e.,  as  there  had  been 
priests  in  the  days  of  Jeshua,  so  in  the  time  of 
Joiakim,  the  sou  and  successor  of  Jeshua,  the 
sous  of  those  persons  filled  the  priestly  office  in 
room  of  their  fathers,  some  of  whom  were  still 
alive,  though  many  were  dead. 

23.  The  sons  of  Levi  .  .  .  were  written  in  the 
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book  of  the  Chronicles—;,  e. ,  the  public  registers 
in  which  the  genealogies  were  kept  with  great 
regularity  and  exactness.  24.  with  their  brethren 
over  against  them — L  e.,  in  separate  choirs,  to 
sing  in  alternate  responses  (see  on  Exod.  xv.  20). 
ward  over  against  ward — (see  on  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16). 
27.  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
This  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  wall  and  gates 
of  the  city  was  an  act  of  piety  on  the  part  of 
Nehemiah,  not  merely  to  thank  God  in  a  general 
way  for  having  been  enabled  to  bring  the  building 
to  a  happy  completion,  but  on  the  special  ground 
of  that  city  being  the  jilace  which  He  had  chosen, 
and  its  containing  the  temple,  which  was  hallowed 
by  the  manifestation  of  His  presence,  and  anew 
set  apart  for  His  service.  It  was  on  these  accounts 
that  Jerusalem  was  called  "the  holy  city;"  and 
by  this  public  and  solemn  act  of  religious  obser- 
vance, after  a  long  period  of  neglect  and  desecra- 
tion, it  was,  as  it  were,  restored  to  its  rightful 
proprietor.  The  dedication  consisted  in  a  solemn 
ceremonial,  in  which  the  leading  authorities,  ac- 
companied by  the  Levitical  singers,  summoned 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  marched  in  imposing  procession 
round  the  city  walls,  and,  pausiug  at  intervals  to 
engage  in  united  praises,  prayer,  and  sacrifices, 
supplicated  the  continued  presence,  favour,  and 
blessing  on  the  "  holy  city.  '  The  assembly  con- 
vened near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  where  the  procession  com- 
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31  Then  I  brought  up  the  princes  of  Judah  upon  the  wall,  and  appointed 
two  great  companies  of  them  that  gave  thanks,  whereof  one  went  on  the 

32  right  hand  upon  the  walPtoward  the  dung  gate:  and  after  them  went 

33  Hoshaiah,  and  half  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  and  Azariah,  Ezra,  and 
34,  Meshullara,  Judah,  and   Benjamin,  and  Shemaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and 

35  certain  of  the  priests'  sons  ^with  trumpets;  namely,  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  the  son   of  Mattaniah,  the  son  of 

36  Michaiah,  the  son  of  Zaccur,  the  son  of  Asaph;  and  his  brethren,  She- 
maiah, and  Azarael,  Milalai,  Gilalai,  Maai,  Nethaneel,  and  Judah, 
Hanani,  with  'the  musical  instruments  of  David  the  man  of  God,  and 
Ezra  the  scribe  before  them.  And  '"at  the  fountain  gate,  which  was  over 
against  them,  they  went  up  by  "the  stairs  of  the  city  of  David,  at  the 
going  up  of  the  wall,  above  the  house  of  David,  even  unto  "the  water  gate 
eastward. 

And  the  other  company  of  them  that  gave  thanks  went  over  against 
them,  and  I  after  them,  and  the  half  of  the  people  upon  the  wall,  from 
beyond  ^the  tower  of  the  furnaces  even  unto  ^the  broad  wall;  and  ''from 
above  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  and  above  *the  old  gate,  and  above  the  fish 
gate,  and  the  tower  of  Hananeel,  and  the  tower  of  Meah,  even  unto  the 
sheep  gate:  and  they  stood  still  in  'the  prison  gate. 

So  stood  the  two  companies  of  them  that  gave  "thanks  in  the  house 

41  of  God,  and  I,  and  the  half  of  the  rulers  with  me:  and  the  priests; 
Eliakim,  Maaseiah,  Miniamin,  Michaiah,  Elioenai,  Zechariah,  and  Han- 

42  aniah,  with  trumpets;  and  Maaseiah,  and  Shemaiah,  and  Eleazar,  and 
Uzzi,  and  Jehohanan,  and  Malchijah,  and  Elam,  and  Ezer.     And  the 

43  singers  "sang  loud,  with  Jezrahiah  their  overseer.  Also  that  day  they 
offered  great  sacrifices,  and  rejoiced :  for  '"  God  had  made  them  rejoice 
with  great  joy :  the  wives  also  and  the  children  rejoiced :  so  that  the  joy 
of  Jerusalem  was  heard  even  afar  off. 

And  '"at  that  time  were  some  appointed  over  the  chambers  for  the 
treasures,  for  the  offerings,  for  the  first-fruits,  and  for  the  tithes,  to 
gather  into  them,  out  of  the  fields  of  the  cities,  the  portions  ^^of  the  law 
for  the  priests  and  licvites :  ^^for  Judah  rejoiced  for  the  priests  and  for 
the  Levites  ^*that  waited.  And  both  the  singers  and  the  porters  kept 
the  ward  of  their  God,  and  the  ward  of  the  purification,  ^according  to 
46  the  commandment  of  David,  and  of  Solomon  his  son.  For  in  the  days 
of  David  and  Asaph  of  old  there  were  chief  of  the  singers,  and  songs  of 
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mences.  Then  {v.  31)  I  brought  up  the  princes  of 
Judah  upon  tlie  wall  (near  the  valley  gate),  and 
appointed  two  great  companies  of  them  that  gave 
thanks,  whereof  one  went  on  the  right  hand  upon 
the  wall  toward  the  dung  gate  {through  Bethzo). 
And  after  them  went  Hoshaiah,  and  half  of  the 
princes  of  Judah.  And  (v.  37)  at  the  fountain 
gate,  which  was  over  against  them,  they  (descend- 
ing by  the  tower  of  Siloam  on  the  interior,  and  then 
re-ascending)  went  up  by  the  stairs  of  the  city  of 
David,  at  the  going  up  of  the  wall,  above  the  house 
of  David,  even  unto  the  Watergate  eastward  (by  the 
staircase  of  the  rampart,  having  descended  to  dedi- 
cate the  fountain  structures),  And  the  other  com- 
pany of  them  that  gave  thanks  went  over  against 
them,  (both  parties  having  started  from  the  junction 
of  the  first  and  second  walls),  and  I  after  them,  and 
the  half  of  the  people  upon  the  wall,  from  beyond 
the  tower  of  the  furnaces  even  unto  the  broad 
wall  (beyond  the  corner  gate).  And  from  above  the 
gate  of  Ephraim,  and  above  the  old  gate  (and  the 
gate  of  Benjamin),  and  above  the  fish  gate,  and  the 
tower  of  Hananeel,  and  the  tower  of  Meah,  even 
unto  the  sheep  gate;  and  they  stood  still  in  the 
prison  gate  (or  high  gale  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge). 
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So  stood  the  two  companies  of  them  that  gave 
thanks  in  the  house  of  God,  and  I,  and  half  of  the 
rulers  with  me  (having  thus  performed  the  circuit 
of  the  inveMing  walls),  arrived  in  the  courts  of  the 
temple'  (Barclay's  '  City  of  the  Great  King'). 

43.  the  joy  of  Jerusalem  was  heard  even  afar 
oflF.  The  events  of  the  day,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  now  repaired  and  beautified  state  of  the 
city,  raised  the  popular  feeling  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm,  and  the  fame  of  their  rejoicings 
was  spread  far  and  near. 

44.  portions  of  the  law—?*,  e.,  prescribed  by  the 
law.  for  Judah  rejoiced  for  the  priests  and  .  .  . 
Levites  that  waited.  The  cause  of  this  general 
satisfaction  was  either  the  full  restoration  of  the 
temple  service  and  the  reorganized  provisi9n  for 
the  permanent  support  of  the  ministry,  or  it  was 
the  pious  character  and  eminent  gifts  of  the 
guardians  of  religion.  45.  the  singers  and  the 
porters  kept  .  .  .  the  ward  of  the  purification— 
i.  €.,  took  care  tliat  no  unclean  person  was  allovyed 
to  enter  within  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  build- 
ing. This  was  the  official  duty  of  the  porters  (2 
Chr.  xxiii.  19),  with  whom,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that 
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47  praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  God.  And  all  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Zerubbabel,  and  in  the  days  of  Nehenaiah,  gave  the  portions  of  the 
singers  and  the  porters,  every  day  his  portion:  and  they  ^^sanctified  holy 
things  unto  the  Levites;  and  the  Levites  sanctified  themvinio  the  children 
of  Aaron, 

13  ON  that  day  ^they  read  in  the  book  of  Moses  in  the  ^audience  of  the 
people;  and  therein  was  found  written,  "that  the  Ammonite  and  the 

2  Moabite  should  not  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  for  ever;  because 
they  met  not  the  children  of  Israel  with  bread  and  with  water,  but 
hired  ^Balaam  against  them,  that  he  should  curse  them:  '^howbeit  our 

3  God  turned  the  curse  into  a  blessing.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  they 
had  heard  the  law,  ''that  they  separated  from  Israel  all  the  mixed 
multitude. 

4  And   before   this,  E'iashib  the  priest,  ^having  the  oversight  of  the 

5  chamber  of  the  house  of  our  God,  teas  allied  unto  Tobiah:  and  he  had 
prepared  for  him  a  great  chamber,  where  aforetime  they  laid  the  meat 
offerings,  the  frankincense,  and  the  vessels,  and  the  tithes  of  the  corn, 
the  new  wine,  and  the  oil,  *  (which  was  commanded  to  be  given  to  the 
Levites,  and  the  singers,  and  the  porters,)  and  the  offerings  of  the  priests. 

6  But  in  all  this  time  was  not  I  at  Jerusalem :  *for  in  the  two  and  thir- 
tieth year  of  Artaxerxes  king  of  Babylon  came  I  unto  the  king,  and 
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the  singers  should  be  associated  as  assistants. 
47.  all  Israel  .  .  .  sanctified  holy  things  unto 
the  Levites,  &c.  The  people,  selecting  the  tithes 
and  first-fruits,  devoted  tnem  to  the  use  of  the 
Levites,  to  whom  they  belonged  by  appointment 
of  the  law.  The  Levites  acted  in  the  same  way 
with  the  tithes  due  from  them  to  the  priests. 
Thus  all  classes  of  the  people  displayed  a  con- 
scientious fidelity  in  paying  the  dues  to  the 
temple,  and  the  servants  of  God  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  minister  in  it. 

CHAP.  XIIL  1-9.— Upox  the  reading  of  the 
Law  Sepabation  is  made  from  the  mixed 
Multitude. 

1.  On  that  day.  This  was  not  immediately 
consequent  on  the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  and 

fates,  but  after  Nehemiah's  return  from  the 
'ersian  court  to  Jerusalem,  his  absence  having 
extended  over  a  considerable  period.  The  trans- 
action here  described  probably  took  place  on  one 
of  the  periodical  occasions  for  the  public  reading 
of  the  Jaw,  when  the  people's  attention  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  some  violations  of  it  which 
called  for  immediate  correction.  There  is  another 
instance  atibrded,  in  addition  to  those  which  have 
already  fallen  under  our  notice,  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  the  public  and  periodical 
reading  of  the  Divine  law.  It  was  an  established 
provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people,  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  and  a  reverence 
for  the  sacred  volume,  as  well  as  for  removing 
those  errors  and  corruptions  which  might,  in  tlie 
course  of  time,  have  crept  in.  the  Ammonite 
and  the  Moabite  should  not  come  into  the  con- 
gregation of  God  for  ever.  This  by  no  means 
implied  the  exclusion  of  proselytes  from  either  of 
these  nations  from  the  privileges  of  worshipping 
the  true  God  in  Israel,  out  only  that  they  could 
not  be  incorporated  into  the  Israelitish  kingdom, 
uor  united  in  marriage  relations  with  that  people 
(Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4).  This  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  Divine  law  led  to  a  dissolution  of  all 
heathen  alliances  (ch.  ix.  2;  Ezra  x.  3).  3.  separ. 
ated  from  Israel  all  the  mixed  multitude  [2np]— 
the  motley  mass  of  foreigners  with  whom  the 
Jews  had  contracted  alliances.  The  word  occurs 
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first  in  reference  to  the  Egyptians  who  accona- 
panied  them  at  the  departure  from  Egypt  (Exod, 
xii.  38,  and  Lev.  xxii.  10,  11). 

4.  before  this.  The  practice  of  these  mixed 
marriages,  in  open  neglect  or  violation  of  the  law, 
had  become  so  common,  that  even  the  pontifical 
house,  which  ought  to  have  set  a  better  example, 
was  pollitited  by  such  an  impure  mixture.  Eli- 
ashib  tie  priest,  having  the  oversight  of  the 
chamber  of . . .  our  God — the  particular  chamber  or 
cell  at  the  gates,  where  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
temple  service  were  kept,  was  allied  unto  Tobiah. 
This  person  was  the  high  priest  (v.  28 ;  also  ch.  iii. 
1),  who,  by  virtue  of  his  dignified  oflice,  had  the 
su]ierintendence  and  control  of  the  apartments  at- 
tached to  the  temple.  The  laxity  of  his  principles, 
as  well  as  of  his  practice,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  his  contracting  a  family  connection  with  so 
notoi-ioiis  an  enemy  of  Israel  as  Tobiah.  But  his 
obsequious  attentions  had  carried  him  much  far- 
ther;  for,  to  accommodate  so  important  a  person  as 
Tobiah  on  his  occasional  visits  to  Jerusalem,  Eli- 
ashib  had  provided  him  a  splendid  apartment  in 
the  temple.  The  introduction  of  so  gross  an  im- 
propriety can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way 
than  by  sup]X)sing  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
priests  and  the  cessation  of  the  services,  the 
temple  was  regarded  as  a  common  piiblic  building, 
which  might,  in  the  circumstances,  be  appropriated 
as  a  palatial  residence.  6.  But  in  all  this  time 
was  not  I  at  Jerusalem.  Eliashib— concluding 
that,  as  Nehemiah  had  departed  from  Jerusalem, 
and,  on  the  expiry  of  his  allotted  term  of  absence, 
had  resigned  his  government,  he  had  gone  not  to 
return — began  to  use  great  liberties,  and,  there 
being  none  left  whose  authority  or  frown  he 
dreaded,  allowed  himself  to  do  things  most  un- 
worthy of  his  sacred  office,  and  which,  though  in 
unison  with  liis  own  irreligious  character,  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  attempt  during  the  residence  of 
the  pious  governor.  Nehemiah  resided  twelve 
years  as  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  repairing  and  re-fortifying  the  city,  he,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  returned  to  his  duties  in 
Shushan.  In  the  two  and  thirtieth  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes king  of  Babylon.  (See  on  Ezra  vi.  22.) 
How  long  he  remained  there  is  not  expressly  said. 
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^ after  certain  days  ^obtained  I  leave  of  the  king:  and  I  came  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  understood  of  the  evil  that  Eliashib  did  for  Tobiah,  in 
preparing  him  a  chamber  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  God.  And  it 
grieved  me  sore :  therefore  ^  I  cast  forth  all  the  household  stuff  of  Tobiah 
out  of  the  chamber.  Then  I  commanded,  and  they  "cleansed  the  cham- 
bers ;  and  thither  brought  I  again  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  with 
the  meat  offering  and  the  frankincense. 

And  I  perceived  that  the  portions  of  the  Levites  had  ^not  been  given 
them:  for  the  Levites  and  the  singers,  that  did  the  work,  were  fled  every 
one  to  *his  field.  Then  •''contended  I  with  the  rulers,  and  said,  *Why  is 
the  house  of  God  forsaken  ?    And  I  gathered  them  together,  and  set  them 

12  in  their  '^ place.     Then  *  brought  all  Judah  the  tithe  of  the  corn,  and  the 

13  new  wine,  and  the  oil,  unto  the  ^treasuries.  And  I  made  treasurers  over 
the  treasuries,  Shelemiah  the  priest,  and  Zadok  the  scribe;  and  of  the 
Levites,  Pedaiah :  and  ^  next  to  them  was  Hanan  the  son  of  Zaccur,  the 
son  of  Mattaniah:  for  they  were  counted  "* faithful;  and  ^° their  office  was 
to  distribute  unto  their  brethren. 

Remember  "me,  0  my  God,  concerning  this,  and  wipe  not  out  my 
^^good  deeds  that  I  have  done  for  the  house  of  my  God,  and  for  the 
^2  offices  thereof. 

In  those  days  saw  I  in  Judah  some  treading  wine-presses  "on  the 
sabbath,  and  bringing  in  sheaves,  and  lading  asses;  as  also  wine,  grapes, 
and  figs,  and  all  manner  of  hwxdiQXi^,  ^  which  they  brought  into  Jerusalem 
on  the  sabbath  day:  and  I  testified  against  them  in  the  day  wherein  they 
sold  victuals.  There  dwelt  men  of  Tyre  also  therein,  which  brought  fish, 
and  all  manner  of  ware,  and  sold  on  the  sabbath  unto  the  children  of 
17  Judah,  and  in  Jerusalem.  Then  I  contended  with  the  nobles  of  Judah, 
and  said  unto  them.  What  evil  thing  is  this  that  ye  do,  and  profane  the 
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but  "after  certain  days,"  which  is  a  Scripture 
phraseology  for  a  year  or  a  number  of  years,  he 
obtained  leave  to  resume  the  government  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and,  to  his  deep  mortification  and  regret, 
found  matters  in  the  neglected  and  disorderly 
state  here  described.  Such  gross  irregularities  as 
were  practised — such  extraordinary  corruptions 
as  had  crept  in — evidently  imply  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  time.  Besides,  they  exhibit  the 
character  of  Eliashib,  the  high  priest,  in  a  most 
unfavourable  light;  for  whilst  he  ought,  by  his 
office,  to  have  preserved  the  inviolable  sanctity  of 
the  temple  and  ite  furniture,  his  influence  had 
been  direotly  exercised  for  evil ;  especially,  he  had 
given  permission  and  countenance  to  a  most  in- 
decent outrage— the  appropriation  of  the  best 
apartments  in  the  sacred  building  to  a  heathen 
governor,  one  of  the  worst  and  most  determined 
enemies  of  the  people  and  the  worship  of  God. 
The  very  first  reform  Nehemiah,  on  his  second 
visit,  resolved  upon,  was  the  stopping  of  this  gross 
profanation ;  and  the  chamber  which  had  been 
polluted  by  the  residence  of  the  idolatrous  Am- 
monite was,  after  undergoing  the  process  of  ritual 
purification  (Num.  xv.  9),  restored  to  its  proper 
use — a  storehouse  for  the  sacred  vessels. 

10-14— Nehemiah  keforms  the  Offices  in 
THE  House  of  God. 

10.  And  I  perceived  that  the  portions  of  the 
Levites  had  not  been  given  them.  Tiie  people, 
disgusted  with  the  malversations  of  Eliashib  or 
the  lax  and  irregular  performance  of  the  sacred 
rites,  withheld  the  tithes,  so  that  the  ministers  of 
religion  were  compelled  for  their  livelihood  to 
withdraw  to  their  patrimonial  possessions  in  the 
country;  the  temple  services  had  ceased;  all  re- 
ligious duties  fallen  into  neglect;  and  the  money 
put  into  the  sacred  treasury  squandered  in  the 
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entertainment  of  an  Ammonite  heathen,  an  open 
and  contemptuous  enemy  of  God  and  his  peojile. 
The  return  of  the  governor  put  an  end  to  these 
disgraceful  and  profane  proceedings.  He  admin- 
istered a  sharp  rebuke  to  those  priests,  to  whom 
the  management  of  the  temple  and  its  services 
was  committed  (Eliashib  not  being  mentioned,  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  died),  for  the  total  neglect  of 
their  duties,  and  the  violation  of  the  solemn  pro- 
mises which  they  had  made  to  him  at  his  depar- 
ture. He  upbraided  them  with  the  serious  charge 
of  having  not  only  withheld  from  men  their  dues, 
but  of  having  robbed  God,  by  neglecting  the  care 
of  His  house  and  service.  And  thus,  having  roused 
them  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  incited  them  to  tes- 
tify their  godly  sorrow  for  their  criminal  negligence 
by  renewed  nevotedness  to  their  sacred  work, 
Nehemiah  restored  the  temple  services,  by  recall- 
ing the  dispersed  Levites  to  the  regular  discharge 
of  their  duties,  while  the  people  at  large,  per- 
ceiving that  their  contributions  would  be  no 
longer  perverted  to  improper  uses,  willingly 
brought  in  their  tithes  as  formerly.  Men  of  in- 
tegrity and  good  report  were  appointed  to  act  as 
trustees  of  the  sacred  treasures,  and  thus  order, 
regularity,  and  active  service  re-established  in  the 
temple. 

15-31. — The  Violation  of  the  Sabbath. 

15.  In  those  days  saw  I  in  Judah  some  treading 
wine-presses  on  the  sabbath.  The  cessation  of 
the  temple  services  was  necessarily  followed  by  a 
public  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  this  had 
gone  so  far  that  labour  was  carried  on  in  the 
fields,  and  fish  brought  to  the  markets,  on  the 
sacred  day.  Nehemiah  took  the  decisive  step  of 
ordering  the  city  gates  to  be  shut,  and  not  to  be 
opened,  till  the  Sabbath  was  past ;  and  in  order  to 
ensure  the  faithful  execution  of  this  order,   he 
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18  sabbath  day?  Did  not  your  fathers  thus,  and  did  not  our  God  bring  all 
this  evil  upon  us,  and  upon  this  city?  yet  ye  ^^ bring  more  wrath  upon 
Israel  by  profaning  the  sabbath. 

19  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ^  began  to  be 
dark  before  the  sabbath,  I  commanded  that  the  gates  should  be  shut,  and 
charged  that  they  should  not  be  opened  till  after  the  sabbath:  '^and  some 
of  my  servants  set  I  at  the  gates,  that  there  should  no  burden  be  brought 

20  in  on  the  sabbath  day.     So  the  merchants,  and  sellers  of  all  kind  of  ware, 

21  lodged  without  Jerusalem  once  or  twice.  Then  I  testified  against  them, 
and  said  unto  them,  Why  lodge  ye  ^*  about  the  wall  ?  if  ye  do  so  again,  I 
will  lay  hands  on  you.  From  that  time  forth  came  they  no  more  on  the 
sabbath. 

And  I  commanded  the  Levites  that  'they  should  cleanse  themselves,  and 
that  they  should  come  and  keep  the  gates,  to  sanctify  the  sabbath  day. 

Remember  me,  0  my  God,  coneernmg  this  also,  and  spare  me  according 
to  the  ^^ greatness  of  thy  mercy. 

In  those  days  also  saw  I  Jews  that  ^^had  married  wives  of  Ashdod,  of 

24  Ammon,  atid  of  Moab :  and  tlieir  children  spake  half  in  the  speech  of 
Ashdod,  and  ^'' could  not  speak  in  the  Jews'  language,  but  according  to  the 

25  language  ^^ of  each  people.  And  I  'contended  with  them,  and  ^^cursed 
them,  and  '^  smote  certain  of  them,  and  plucked  off  tlieir  hair,  and  made 
them  swear  "by  God,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  give  your  daughters  unto  their 

26  sons,  nor  take  their  daughters  unto  j'our  sons,  or  for  yourselves.  Did 
^not  Solomon  king  of  Israel  sin  by  these  things?  yet  ^among  many 
nations  was  there  no  king  like  him,  who  was  beloved  of  his  God,  and 
God  made  him  king  over  all  Israel:  nevertheless  even  him  did  out- 

27  landish  women  cause  to  sin.  Shall  we  then  hearken  unto  you  to  do 
all  this  great  evil,  to  ^transgress  ^against  our  God  in  marrying  strange 
wives  ? 

28  And  one  of  the  sons  of  ^  Joiada,  the  son  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest, 
was  son-in-law  to  Sanballat  the  Horonite:  therefore  I  chased  him  from 

29  me.  Remember  "them,  0  my  God,  ^''because  they  have  defiled  the 
priesthood,  and  the  ^covenant  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  Levites. 

30  Thus  '^cleansed  I  them  from  all  strangers,  and  '^a^ppointed  the  wards 

31  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  every  one  in  his  business;  and  for  the 
wood  offering,  at  times  appointed,  and  for  the  first-fruits.  Remember 
me,  0  my  God,  for  good. 
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stationed  some  of  his  own  servants  as  guards,  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  any  commodities  on 
that  day.  On  the  merchants  and  various  dealers 
finding  admission  refused  them,  they  set  up  booths 
outside  the  walls,  in  hopes  of  still  driving  a  traffic 
\vith  the  peasantry,  but  the  governor  threatened, 
if  they  continued,  to  adopt  violent  measures  for 
their  reinoval.  For  this  purpose  a  body  of  Levites 
■was  stationed  as  sentinels  at  the  gate,  with  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  protect  the  sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath. 

24.  could  not  speak  in  the  Jews'  language, 
but  according  to  the  language  of  each  people 
— a  mongrel  dialect,  imbibed  from  their  mothers, 
together  with  foreign  principles  and  habits.  25. 
cursed  [□7Sp^{'|— reproached  them  bitterlj'.    smote 
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and  plucked  off  their  li9.ir. 
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To  cut  ofi"  the 


hair  of  offenders  seems  to  be  a  punishment  rather 
disgraceful  than  severe;  yet  it  is  supposed  that 
pain  was  added  to  disgrace,  and  that  they  tore  off 
the  hair  with  violence,  as  if  they  were  plucking  a 
bird  alive. 

31.  Remember  me,  0  my  God,  for  good.  This 
prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing,  which  Nehemiah 
frequently  ejaculated  and  wrote,  was  an  expres- 
sion of  his  ardent  wish  or  his  desire  to  have  the 
apostate  priests  punished,  and  his  own  zealous 
services  acknowledged  and  rewarded,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  old  dispensation.  How  long 
Nehemiah  lived  and  governedafter  these  important 
reformations,  the  sacred  history  does  not  inform 
us;  and  Joseijhiis  ('Antiquities,'  b.  xi.,  ch.  v., 
sec.  8)  says  no  more  than  that  he  had  attained  an 
advanced  age  at  his  death. 


•THE 
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1  "VrOW  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  days  "of  Ahasuenis,  (this  is  Ahasuerus 
IN    wiiich  reigned  from  India  even  nnto  Ethiopia,  over  an  hundred  and 

2  seven  and  twenty  provinces,)  t/iat  in  those  days,  when  the  king  Ahasu- 
erus ''sat  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  in  "Shushan  the  palace, 

3  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  ''made  a  feast  unto  all  his  princes  and 
his  servants;  the  power  of  Persia  and  Media,  the  nobles  and  princes  of 

4  the  provinces,  behig  before  him  :  when  he  showed  the  riches  of  his  glori- 
ous kingdom,  and  the  honour  of  his  excellent  majesty,  many  days,  even 
an  hundred  and  fourscore  days. 
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CHAP.    I.   1-22. —Ahasuerus  makes    royal 

Feasts. 

1.  Ahasuerus  [c'n.i.S'nN  (see  Gesenius,  sub  voce) ; 
the  Septuagint  has  ApTa^fpfijs].  Bat  it  is  now 
generally  agreed  amongst  learned  men  (Justi, 
Eichhorn,  Rosenmiiller,  Milman,  &c. ;  see  '  Intro- 
duction'to  this  book)  that  the  Ahasuerus^  men- 
tioned in  this  episode  is  the  Xerxes  who  figures 
in  Grecian  history.  Xerxes  is  calle(^  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  on  the  rains  of  Persepolis, 
Khsh^rshfe,  according  to  Orotefend  (in  'Heeren 
Ideen,'  i.,  pp.  588,  692);  or  KhSarsha,  according  to 
Saint  Martin,  ('Journal  Asiatic,' February,  1823, 
p.  83).  Herodotus  says  (b.  vi.^  98)  that  Xtp^'i?  is 
equivalent  to  'Apn'ioi,  a  warrior.  Reland  ('Dis- 
sert, de  Vet.  Ling.  Persia,'  sec.  154)  says  that  it  is 
composed  of  two  Persian  words,  Shlr-Shah — i.  e., 
lion-King  (Rosenmiiller,  'Biblical  Geography,'  i., 
pp.  258,  259).  This  conclusion  rests  both  on  cer- 
tain chronological  data  (see  '  Introduction'  to  this 
book)  and  on  the  character  of  that  celebrated 
monarch, — despotic,  capricious,  fickle,  reckless  of 
human  lives,  and  immersed  in  sensual  pleasures.. 
These  were  exactly  the  attributes  of  him  who  is 
represented  in  this  book  as  bearing  the  dynastic 
title  of  Ahasuerus ;  and  on  the  assumption  that 
this  identification  is  well  founded,  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews,  which  is  the  grand  subject  of  interest 
in  this  record,  took  place  a  few  years  before  Ezra's 
departure  for  Jerusalem,  this  is  Ahasuerus 
which  reigned  .  .  .  over  an  hundred  and  seven 
and  twenty  provinces  [ran?^]— a  district,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  prefect  or  viceroy.  Such  a 
governor  in  Persia  was  called  a  satrap,  the  etymo- 
logy of  which,  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm 
('  History  of  Persia'),  is  Chattra-pati,  '  lord  of  the 
umbrella.'  Herodotus  (b.  iii.,  89-97)  divides  Persia 
proper  into  twenty  satrapies.  But  taking  the 
empire  at  large,  there  was,  of  course,  vastly  greater 
numbers.  Darius  (Hystasi^s)  appointed  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  governors  (Dan.  vi.  1,  2),  and 
here  Xerxes  is  described  as  reigning  over  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  provinces  (cf.  Joseplius, 
'Antiquities,'  b.  xi.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  1);  but  there  is 
no  discrepancy  in  these  statements ;  for  the  divi- 
sion was  not  so  much  a  geographical  distribution 
of  the  land,  as  a  classification  of  the  different 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  conquered  lands,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  tribute  respectively  exacted 
of  them.  'Asia  Minor  alone  contained  ten  satrap- 
ies or  provinces'  ('Heeren  Ideen,'  part  i.,  division 
i.,  pp.  175-181).  The  Ethiopians  are  expressly 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (b.  vii.,  chs.  Ixix.,  Ixx.) 
in  the  list  of  nations  who  were  compelled  to  fur- 
nish a  contingent  of  troops  to  the  expedition  of 
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Xerxes  against  Greece.  2.  when  the  king  Ahasu- 
erus sat  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom— i.  e. ,  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  in  Shushan  the 
palace  [^ots',  a  lily:  'Moroea  Sisyryuchium,  Ker. 
Iris  Sisyrynchium'  (Linn.)\  By  some  persons,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  that 
flower  in  the  neighbourhood  gave  the  name  of 
Shushan,  the  City,  to  this  locality.  Loftus,  also 
A  thenceus  and  Stephen  cf  Byzantiuoj,  as  cited  by 
Bochurt  ('Sacred  Geography,'  part  ii. ;  Kinneir, 
'Memoir  on  the  Persian  Empire,'  p.  98),  says, 
'  Shus,  in  the  Pehlevi,  signifies  "pleasant."'  Susa, 
Sus,  or  Shush,  the  capital  of  Susiana,  and  of  all 
Persia,  the  favourite  winter  residence  of  the 
Persian  kings.  It  has  been  attempted  to  prove 
that  there  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in  the 
province  of  Susiana— one,  the  Shushan  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  Bakhtigali  mountains;  the  other,  the 
Susa  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
scriptural  expression,  "Shushan  the  palace"  (cf. 
Dan.  viii.  1,  2),  was  indicative  of  a  distinction  from 
some  other  city  of  the  same  name  ('Journal  of  tlje 
Geographical  Society,'  vol.  ix.,  p.  85),  but  the 
reasoning  was  based  on  fallacious  grounds.  That 
Shushan  and  Susa  are  one  and  the  same  we  learn 
from  the  agreement  of  J.osephvs  with  Scripture  (ch. 
ii.  3,  8;  iii.  15;  Neh.  i.  1;  Loftus,  'Chaldea  and 
Susiana,'  p.  338).  "In  Shushan  the  palace "  [l^>B'| 
HTan]— in  Shushan,  the  citadel  fortress.  There 
was  at  Susa  a  remarkable  edifice,  the  erection  of 
which  Joseplius  ascribes  to  Daniel  (ch.  viii.  27 :  cf. 
'Antiquities,'  b.  x.,  ch.  xi.,  sec.  7),  distinguished 
for  its  vastness,  elaborate  architecture,  and  fresh- 
ness of  appearance— owing,  as  Reland  says,  to  the 
hardness  of  the  stone— which  was,  like  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  used  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  Persian 
and  Parthian  kings,  and  the  custody  of  which  was 
committed  by  the  will  of  the  founder  to  the 
custody  of  a  Jewish  governor.  The  Jewish  his- 
torian places  this  tower,  as  the  present  text  of  his 
history  reads,  at  Ecbatana  in  Media ;  but  Jerome, 
who  professes  to  quote  it  verbatim  from  the  copies 
in  use  in  the  fourth  century. places  it  ('Commentary' 
on  Dan.  viii.  2)  at  Susa  in  Persia.  Josephus  calls 
the  tower  Baris  (cf.  '  Antiqiiities,'  b.  xv.,  ch.  iii.), 
almost  identical  with  the  Hebrew  original  which 
we  translate,  "Shushan  the  palace"  (see  farther, 
Jjoftus,  'Chaldsea  and  Susiana,'  p.  338 ;  Ker  Porters 
'Travels,'ii.,  pp.  411-414).  3.  made  a  feast  unto  all 
his  princes  and  his  servants.  Ban  quets  on  so  grand 
a  scale,  and  exteading  over  so  great  a  period,  have 
not  been  unfrequently  provided  by  the  luxurious 
monarchs  of  Eastern  countries,  both  in  ancient 
(especially  in  Assyria  and  Babylon,  Dan.  v.  1  ; 
'  Herodotus.'  ix,  110;  '  Dis.  Sic.,'  ii.,  20:  cf.  Botta's 


The  great  feast 
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5  And  when  these  days  were  expired,  the  king  made  a  feast  unto  all  the 
people  that  were  ^present  in  Shushau  the  palace,  both  unto  great  and 

6  small,  seven  days,  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace ;  whe7'e 
were  white,  green,  and  ^  blue  hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen 
and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble:  *the  beds  were  o/gold 
and  silver,  upon  a  pavement  ^of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and  black 

7  marble.  And  they  gave  them  drink  in  vessels  of  gold,  (the  vessels  being 
diverse  one  from  another,)  and  royal  wine  in  abundance,  according  to 

8  the  state  of  the  king.  And  the  drinking  was  according  to  the  law;  none 
did  compel:  for  so  the  king  had  appointed  to  all  the  officers  of  his  house, 
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'  Monuments,'  plates  51  to  67 ;  107  to  114 ;  '  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,'  ii.,  x>:  244)  and  modern  times. 
The  early  portion  of  this  festive  season,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  amusement, 
particularly  an  exhibition  of  the  magnificence  and 
treasures  of  the  court,  and  it  was  closed  by  a 
special  feast  of  seven  days'  continuance,  given  to 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  within  the  gardens 
of  tlie  royal  palace.  The  ancient  palace  of  Susa 
has  been  recently  disinterred  from  an  incumbent 
mass  of  earth  and  ruins ;  and  in  that  palace,  which 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  actual  edifice  referred  to 
ill  this  passage,  there  is  a  great  hall  of  marble 
jiillars.  'The  position  of  the  great  colonnade 
corresponds  with  the  account  here  given.  It 
stands  on  an  elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  mound, 
the  remainder  of  which  we  may  well  imagine  to 
have  been  occupied,  after  the  Persian  fashion, 
with  a  garden  and  fountains.  Thus  the  colon- 
nade would  represent  the  "court  of  the  garden  of 
the  king's  palace,"  with  its  "  pillars  of  marble." 
I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  the  expression, 
"Shushan  the  palace,"  applies  especially  to  this 
portion  of  the  existing  ruins,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  citadel  and  the  city  of  Shushan'  {Loftus,  'Chal- 
daea  and  Susiana').  Or  it  might  be  the  quadrangle, 
denominated  by  Mr.  Ferguson  the  '  temple  court,' 
at  Khorsab.id. 

6.  Where  wets  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings, 
&c.  [Tin,  fine  white  linen;  Septuagint, ^  ^uo-o-os.] 
"Green"  [DS^a,  cotton;  Septuagint,  /capTrao-os]. 
"And  blue"  [n^p.n]— cerulean  purples,  cloth  dyed 
with  a  colouring  matter  obtained  from  the  helix 
Jnnthina  (Linn.),  a  species  of  mussel  found  in  the 
Mediterranean.  [Septuagint,  uaKij/5os.]  fastened 
with  cords  of  fine  linen  fyia,  often  used  in  later 
Hebrew  synonymously  with  w,  the  fine  liuen  of 
Egypt].  '  The  divan,  or  hall  of  audience  in  an 
Eastern  palace,  as  also  the  room  for  receiving 
guests  in  private  houses,  is  generally  covered  with 
a  Persian  caryiet,  round  which  are  placed  cushions 
of  different  shape  and  size,  ia  cases  of  gold  and 
silver  work,  or  of  scarlet  cloth  embroidered ; 
these  are  occasionally  moved  into  the  courts  and 
gardens,  and  placed  under  the  Shamyanah  for  the 
accommodation  of  company,'  (Forbes's  'Oriental 
Mem.')  As  to  'the  beds  of  gold  and  silver,'  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  Persia  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  royalty.  Couches  of  gold  and  silver  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  as 
used  both  amongst  the  Persians  and  the  Parthians ; 
and  while  beds  of  brass  and  iron  were  common, 
the  corpse  of  Cvrus  was  found  by  Alexander 
deposited  on  a  golden  bedstead.  It  was  customary 
amongst  the  Persians  to  recline  at  meals  on  "beds," 
or  sofas,  as  we  should  call  them.  Sometimes  tem- 
V)orary  erections  of  this  elegant  and  attractive 
character  were  made  in  gardens  or  on  the  fiat  roofs 
of  the  palaces.  Sir  John  Chardin  ('Travels,' ii., 
p.  116)  thus  describes  the  nuptial  feast  of  a  Persian 
urince.  '  The  feast  took  place  on  a  terrace  of  the 
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fialace,  which  was  enclosed  with  fine  carved 
attice  work.  It  was  covered  with  a  ])avilion, 
wliich  rested  upon  fine  pillars.  This  tent-palace 
was  lined  with  gold  and  silver  brocade,  and  tiue 
painted  linen  ;  and,  when  lighted  up  with  a  great 
many  torches,  presented  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance, shading  like  figured  wainscot'  (cf.  also  Delia 
ValWs  description  of  a  banquet  given  by  Shah 
Abbas  I.  to  the  nobles  of  Persia  on  the  news  of  a 
national  victory  over  the  Turks  :  '  Travels,'  part 
ii. ;  see  also  'Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  5.30).  Tlie 
fashion  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  on  festive  occa- 
sions, was  to  decorate  the  chambers  from  the 
middle  of  the  wall  downwards  with  damask  or 
velvet  hangings  of  variegated  colours  suspended 
on  hooks,  or  takeu  down  at  pleasure,  the  beds 
were  of  gold  and  silver— i.  e.,  the  couches  oa 
which,  according  to  Oriental  fashion,  the  guests 
reclined,  and  which  were  either  formed  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  inlaid  with  ornaments  of  those  costly 
metals,  stood  on  the  elevated  floor  of  parti-coloured 
marble.  It  must  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  this  record,  which  the 
Providence  of  God  has  furnished  to  the  church  in 
this  sceptical  age,  that  Susa,  like  Nineveh,  has 
recently  been  exhumed  from  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  ages,  and  the  very  spot  where  the 
royal  festivities  were  held  has,  within  the  last 
few  years,  been  actually  revealed.  There  have 
been  discovered  the  remains  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Shushan,  some  of  the  marble  columns  in  the 
garden,  and  the  small  coloured  stones  or  painted 
tiles  which  formed  the  tesselated  pavement. 
That  pavement  is  still  in  existence ;  and  in  the 
marble  pillars,  in  the  sculpture,  and  the  other 
relics  of  royal  grandeur  that  have  been  found 
lying  about  the  place,  there  has  been  obtained  an 
unexpected  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this 
singular  record.  The  glory  of  the  ancient  auto- 
crat of  Persia  has  long  ago  passed  away,  and 
nothing  but  the  relics  of  the  sumptuous  hospit- 
ality, which  in  so  extensive  a  scale  of  even  royal 
magnificence  he  practised,  are  found.  The  news- 
papers of  1853  informed  us  that  the  commissioners 
engaged  under  the  mediation  of  England  aud 
Russia,  in  making  the  boundary-line  between 
Persia  and  Turkey,  made  those  discoveries  at 
Shushan  (see  also  Loftus, '  Chaldsea  and  Susiana,'  p. 
3(>4).  7.  they  gave  them  drink  in  vessels  of  gold. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  from  this  account,  as 
well  as  from  ch.  v.  6;  vii.  2,  7,  8,  where  the 
drinking  of  wine  occupies  by  far  the  most  pro- 
minent place  in  the  description,  that  this  was  a 
banquet  rather  than  a  feast.  From  accounts  of 
travellers  in  modern  Persia  the  same  practice 
prevails.  Delia  Vallh  gives  an  account  of  a  royal 
banquet,  which  furnishes  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
one  that  was  held  at  Shushan  the  palace,  '  where,' 
says  that  accurate  reporter,  'though  the  winecup 
was  always  going  round,  no  one  was  compelled  to 
drink  more  than  he  pleased.'  Notwithstanding 
this  freedom  from  bacchanalian  revelry  and  com- 
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that  they  should  do  according  to  every  man's  pleasure.  Also  Vashti  the 
queen  made  a  feast  for  the  women  in  the  royal  house  wliich  belonged  to 
king  Ahasuerus. 

Ou  the  seventh  day,  -when  the  heart  of  the  king  was  merry  with  wine, 
he  commanded  Mehuman,  Biztha,  Harbona,  Bigtha,  and  Abagtha, 
Zethar,  and  Carcas,  the  seven  *  chamberlains  that  served  in  the  presence 
of  Ahasuerus  the  king,  to  •''bring  Vashti  the  queen  before  the  king  with 
the  crown  royal,  to  show  the  people  and  the  princes  her  beauty :  for  she 
was  ^fair  to  look  on.  But  the  queen  Vashti  refused  to  come  at  the  king's 
commandment  ^by  his  chamberlains:  therefore  was  the  king  very  wroth, 
and  his  anger  burned  in  him. 

Then  the  king  said  to  the  ^wise  men,  which  ^knew  the  times,  (for 
14  so  was  the  king's  manner  toward  all  that  knew  law  and  judgment;  and 
the  next  unto  him  icas  Carshena,  Shethar,  Admatha,  Tarshish,  Meres, 
Marsena,  and  Memucan,  the  'seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media,  which 
saw  the  king's  face,  and  which  sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom,)  What  ^ shall 
we  do  unto  the  queen  Vashti  according  to  law,  because  she  hath  not  per- 
formed the  commandment  of  the  king  Ahasuerus  by  the  chamberlains  ? 

And  Memucan  answered  before  the  king  and  the  princes,  Vashti  the 
queen  hath  not  done  wrong  to  the  king  only,  but  also  to  all  the  princes, 
and  to  all  the  people  that  are  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  king  Ahasuerus. 

17  For  this  deed  of  the  queen  shall  come  abroad  unto  all  women,  so  that  they 
shall  despise  their  husbands  in  their  eyes,  when  it  shall  be  reported.  The 
king  Ahasuerus  commanded  Vashti  the  queen  to  be  brought  in  before  hina, 

18  but  she  came  not.  Likewise  shall  the  ladies  of  Persia  and  Media  say  this 
day  unto  all  the  king's  princes,  which  have  heard  of  the  deed  of  the  queen. 

19  Thus  shall  there  arise  too  much  contempt  and  wrath.  ^If  it  please  the 
king,  let  there  go  a  royal  commandment  ^from  him,  and  let  it  be  written 
among  the  laws  of  the  Persians  and  the  Medes,  ^^  that  it  be  not  altered. 
That  Vashti  come  no  more  before  king  Ahasuerus ;  and  let  the  king  give 
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pulsion,  '  banquets  of  wine '  are  more  prominently 
noticed  in  this  history  than  feasts.  What  num- 
ber of  guests  were  eutertaiued  at  this  feast  in 
Sbushan  we  are  not  informed.  But  if  the  rulers  of 
all  the  127  provinces,  with  their  principal  atten- 
dants, and  the  officers  of  Ahasuerus's  court,  were  all 
present,  the  company  must  have  been  immense. 
And  yet  every  guest  drank  out  of  a  golden  goblet 
different  in  design  and  form  from  the  rest— a 
jirodigal  display  of  art  which  almost  transcends 
imagination.  9,  Also  Vasliti  the  queen  made  a 
feast  for  tlie  women.  The  celebration  was 
double ;  for,  as  according  to  the  Oriental  fashion 
the  sexes  do  not  intermingle  in  society,  the 
court  ladies  were  entertained  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment by  the  queen.  She  was  in  circumstances 
to  provide  a  sumptuous  entertainment  on  an  e.x- 
tensive  scale ;  for  the  dignified  rank  of  queen 
was  supported  by  ample  revenues,  not  depen- 
dent on  the  good-will  of  the  king,  but  fixed  by  tLe 
law  and  usage  of  the  country  (Herodotus,  b.  ii., 
98;  'Athen.  Deipn.,'  b.  i.,  p.  33).  She  possessed 
great  power  over  the  women  of  the  court — 
amounting,  according  to  some  authorities,  to  from 
330  to  360  concubines— and  frequently  exercised  it 
in  a  very  despotic  manner  in  the  harem  (Quinlus 
Curtius,  'Exped.  Alex.,'  b.  iii.,  p.  28).  Although 
the  queen  could,  to  a  certaiu  extent,  use  great 
freedom,  she  was  as  completely  at  the  will  of  the 
king  as  the  veriest  slave  in  the  country  (Hero- 
dotus, b.  ix.,  p.  111). 

10.  On  the  seventh  day,  when  the  heart  of 
the  king  was  merry  with  wine.    As  the  feast- 
days    advanced,  the    drinking   was   more  freely 
indulged  in,  so  that  the  close  was  usually  marked 
6.!5 


by  great  excesses  of  revelry,  he  commanded  .  .  . 
the  seven  chamberlains.  These  were  the  eunuchs 
who  had  charge  of  the  royal  harem.  The  refusal 
of  Vashti  to  obey  an  order  which  required  her  to 
make  an  indecent  exposure  of  herself  before  a 
company  of  drunken  revellers  was  becoming  both 
the  modesty  of  her  sex  and  her  rank  as  queen ; 
for,  according  to  Persian  customs,  the  queen, 
even  more  than  the  wives  of  other  men,  was 
secluded  from  the  imblic  gaze :  and  had  not  tl»3 
king's  blood  been  heated  with  wine,  or  his  reason 
overpowered  by  force  of  offended  pride,  he  would 
have  perceived  that  his  own  honour  as  well  as 
hers  was  consulted  by  her  dignified  conduct. 

13.  Then  the  king  said  to  the  wise  men.  These 
were  probably  the  magi,  without  whose  advice  as 
to  the  proper  time  of  doing  a  thing,  the  Persian 
kings  never  did  take  any  step  whatever;  and  the 
persons  named  in  the  following  verse  were  the 
"seven  counsellors"  (see  on  Ezra  vii.  14)  who 
formed  the  state  ministry.  The  eminence  of  their 
station  in  the  Persian  court  is  expressed  by  'their 
seeing  the  king's  face,'  (this  is  metaphorically 
applied  to  the  angels.  Matt,  xviii.  10;  Luke  i.  9). 
The  combined  wisdom  of  all,  it  seems,  was  enlisted 
to  consult  with  the  king  what  course  should  be 
taken  after  so  unprecedented  an  occurrence  as 
Vashti's  disobedience  of  the  royal  summons.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  for  ns  to  imagine  the  astonish- 
ment produced  by  such  a  refusal  in  a  country  and 
a  court  where  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was 
absolute.  The  assembled  grandees  were  petrified 
with  horror  at  the  daring  affront ;  alarm  for  the 
consequences  that  might  ensue  to  each  of  them 
whose   authority   was   absolute   and   arbitrarily 
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20  her  royal  estate  ^^  unto  another  that  is  better  than  she.  And  when  the 
lung's  decree  which  he  shall  make  shall  be  published  throughout  all  his 
empire,  (for  it  is  great,)  all  the  wives  shall  •'give  to  their  husbands  honour, 
both  to  great  and  small. 

21  And  the  saying  ^"^ pleased  the  king  and  the  princes;  and  the  king  did 

22  according  to  the  word  of  Memucan :  for  he  sent  letters  into  all  the  king's 
provinces,  ^"into  every  province  according  to  the  writing  thereof,  and  to 
every  people  after  their  language,  that  every  man  should  bear  'rule  in  his 
own  house ;  and  ^^  that  it  should  be  published  according  to  the  language 
of  every  people. 

2  AFTER  these  things,  when  the  wrath  of  king  Ahasuerus  was  ap- 
peased, he  remembered  Vashti,  and  what  she  had  done,  and  "what  was 

2  decreed  against  her.     Then  said  the  king's  servants  that  ministered  unto 

3  him,  Let  *there  be  fair  young  virgins  sought  for  the  king:  and  let  the 
king  appoint  officers  in  all  the  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  that  they  may 
gather  together  all  the  fair  young  virgins  unto  Shushan  the  palace,  to 
the  house  of  the  women,  ^unto  the -custody  of  Hege  the  king's  chamber- 
lain, keeper  of  the  women ;  and  let  their  things  for  purification  be  given 

4  them:  and  let  the  maiden  whieh  pleaseth  the  king  be  queen  instead  of 
Vashti.     And  the  thing  pleased  the  king;  and  he  did  so. 

5  Now  in  Shushan  the  palace  there  was  a  certain  Jew,  whose  name  icas 
Mordecai,  the  son  of  Jair,  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Ben- 
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exercised  in  his  own  household,  next  seized  on 
their  minds ;  and  the  sounds  of  bacchanalian 
reveh-y  were  hushed  into  deep  and  anxious  con- 
sultation what  punishment  to  ioflict  on  the  re- 
fractory queen.  But  a  purpose  was  to  be  served 
by  the  flattery  of  the  king  and  the  enslavement 
of  all  women.  The  counsellors  were  too  intoxi- 
cated or  obsequious  to  oppose  the  courtly  advice 
of  Memucan.  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  with 
a  wise  regard  to  tlie  public  interests  of  the  nation, 
that  the  punishment  of  Vashti  co-uld  be  nothing 
short  of  degradation  from  her  royal  dignity.  The 
(loom  was  accordingly  pronounced  and  made 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
CHAP.  II.  1-20.— Esther  chosen  to  be  Queen. 
1.  After  these  things,  when  the  wrath  of  king 
Ahasuerus  was  appeased.  On  recovering  from 
the  violent  excitement  of  his  revelry  and  rage,  the 
king  was  pierced  with  poignant  regret  for  the 
unmerited  treatment  he  had  given  to  his  beautiful 
and  dignified  queen.  But,  according  to  the  law, 
which  made  the  word  of  a  Persian  king  irrevo- 
cable, she  could  not  be  restored.  His  counsellors, 
for  their  own  sake,  were  solicitous  to  remove  his 
disquietude,  and  hastened  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  all  suitable  means  for  gratifying  their 
royal  master  with  another  consort  of  equal  or 
superior  attractions  to  those  of  his  divorced  queen. 
The  Persian  monarch  could  legally  choose  a  wife 
only  from  six  noble  families  (Herodotus,  iii.,  84). 
But,  of  course,  in  the  exercise  of  absolute  power, 
he  could  break  through  this  restriction;  and  in 
existing  circumstances,  irritable,  and  depressed 
by  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  expedition  into 
Greece,  he  was  urged  by  his  politic  counsellors, 
who  were  desirous  of  diverting  his  mind  from 
gloomy  reflections,  to  search  the  kingdom  for  a 
queen.  In  the  despotic  countries  of  the  East  the 
custom  obtains  that,  when  an  order  is  sent  to  a 
family  for  a  young  damsel  to  repair  to  the  royal 
palace,  the  parents,  however  unwilling,  dare  not 
refuse  the  honour  for  their  daughter ;  and  although 
they  know  that  when  she  is  once  into  the  royal 
harem  they  will  never  see  her  again,  they  are 
obliged  to  yield  a  silent  and  passive  compliance. 
In  some  countries  of  the  East,  at  the  present  day, 
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the  method  adopted  by  the  Persian  counsellors  to 
procure  a  wjfe  for  their  royal  master  continues  to 
be  pursued.  From  the  'Courier  Russe,'  June, 
1868,  copied  into  ail  the  English  newspapers,  we 
learn  that  the  young  Emperor  of  China,  having 
reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  time  had  come 
when  a  wife  had  to  be  chosen  for  him.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  young  girls,  from  eleven  to  twelve 
years  old,  were  admitted  to  the  palace  on  an 
appointed  evening  (27th  March),  as  candidates  for 
the  queenship.  Seven  were  selected  from  the 
number,  who  had  to  submit  to  an  examination 
before  the  empress  mother — whose  business  it  is, 
in  the  court  of  Pekin,  to  make  the  choice.  Letters 
from  Pekin  {2d  April)  give  the  additional  intelli- 
gence that  the  young  lady  upon  whom  the  choice 
of  the  prince  and  his  mother  fell  was  born  at 
Monkdon,  in  the  province  of  Cbing-King,  that  she 
has  attained  her  eleventh  year,  and  that  she  was 
extremely  beautiful.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  in 
Shushan  (Herodotus,  b.  vi.,  32),  a  general  search 
was  commanded  to  be  made  for  the  greatest  beauties 
throughout  the  empire,  in  the  hope  that,  from 
their  ranks,  the  disconsolate  monarch  might  select 
one  for  the  honour  of  succeeding  to  the  royal 
honours  of  Vashti.  The  damsels,  on  arrival  at 
the  palace,  were  brought  to  the  "house  of  the 
women "  [□'B'':n  n»3]— ?.  e.,  the  harem,  a  portion  of 
the  palace  constituting  an  entire  and  separate 
domicile,  and  furnished  largely,  as  the  *  Targum ' 
says,  with  baths,  unguents,  and  every  material 
conducive  to  luxury,  ornament,  and  cleanliness. 
They  were  placed  under  the  custody  of  "Hege 
the  king's  chamberlain,  keeper  of  the  women " 
[onp],  the  chief  eunuch,— usually  a  repulsive  old 
man,  on  whom  the  court  ladies  are  very  depen- 
dent, and  whose  favour  they  are  always  desirous 
to  secure. 

5.  Now  in  Shushan  the  palace  there  was  a  cer- 
tain Jew.  Mordecai  held  some  office  about  the 
court.  Besides  his  ancestors  as  here  mentioned, 
the  Targum  on  Esther  reckons  Uzza,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ehud  (1  Chr.  viii.  7).  But  'his  sitting  at 
the  king's  gate'  {v.  21)  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  was  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  porter; 
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6  jamite;  who  "^had  been  carried  away  from  Jerusalem  with  the  captivity 
which   had  been   carried  away  with  ^Jeconiah  king  of  Judah,  whom 

7  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon  had  carried  away.  And  he 
^  brought  up  Hadassah,  that  is,  Esther,  his  uncle's  daughter :  for  she  had 
neither  father  nor  mother,  and  the  maid  icas  *fair  and  beautiful;  whom 
Mordecai,  when  her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  took  for  his  own 
daughter. 

8  So  it  came  to  pass,  when  tlie  king's  commandment  and  his  decree  was 
heard,  and  when  many  maidens  were  gathered  together  unto  Shushan 
the  palace,  to  the  custody  of  Hegai,  that  Esther  was  brought  also  unto 

9  the  king's  house,  to  the  custody  of  Hegai,  keeper  of  the  women.  And 
the  maiden  pleased  him,  and  she  '^  obtained  kindness  of  him ;  and  he 
speedily  gave  her  her  things  for  purification,  with  ^such  things  as  belonged 
to  her,  and  seven  maidens,  ichicli  were  meet  to  be  given  her,  out  of  the 
king's  house:  and ''he  preferred  her  and  her  maids  unto  the  ht^t  place 

10  of  the  house  of  the  women.  Esther  had  not  showed  her  people  nor  her 
kindred :  for  Mordecai  had  charged  her  that  she  should  '  not  show  it. 

11  And  Mordecai  walked  every  day  before  the  court  of  the  women's  house, 
'''to  know  how  Esther  did,  and  what  should  become  of  her. 

12  Now  when  every  maid's  turn  was  come  to  go  in  to  king  Ahasuerus, 
after  that  she  had  been  twelve  months,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
women,  (for  so  were  the  days  of  their  purifications  accomplished,  to  wit, 
six  months  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  six  months  with  sweet  odours,  and 

13  with  other  things  for  the  purifying  of  the  women;)  then  thus  came  every 
maiden  unto  the  king ;  whatsoever  she  desired  was  given  her  to  go  with 

14  her  out  of  the  house  of  the  women  unto  the  king's  house.  In  the  evening 
she  went,  and  on  the  morrow  she  returned  into  the  second  house  of  the 
women,  to  the  custody  of  Shaashgaz  the  king's  chamberlain,  which  kept 
the  concubines:  she  came  in  unto  the  king  no  more,  except  the  king 
delighted  in  her,  and  that  she  were  called  by  name. 

15  Now  when  the  turn  of  Esther,  the  daughter  of  Abihail  the  uncle  of 
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for,  according  to  an  institute  of  Cyrus,  all  state 
officers  were  required  to  wait  in  the  outer  courts, 
till  they  were  summoned  into  the  presence-cham- 
ber. He  might  therefore  have  been  a  person  of 
some  oflBcial  dignity  (Shaw's  'Travels').  This  man 
had  an  orphan  niece,  born  daring  the  exile,  under 
his  care,  who,  being  distinguished  by  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  was  one  of  the  young  damsels  talcen 
into  the  royal  harem  on  this  occasion,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  at  once  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the 
chief  eunuch.  Her  sweet  and  amiable  appearance 
made  her  a  favourite  with  all  who  looked  on  her 
(".  15,  last  clause).  Her  Hebrew  name  {v.  7)  was 
Hadassah  [from  Djn,  myrtle],  which,  on  her  intro- 
duction into  the  royal  harem,  was  changed  for 
Esther  ["inc}<,  Persian,  the  star  Venus],  indicating 
beauty  and  good  fortune  (Gesenius). 

9.  he  (Hegai)  speedily  gave  lier  lier  things  for 
purification,  with  such  things  as  belonged  to  her 
(cf.  V.  12).  The  seven  maidens,  one  for  every  day 
of  the  week,  were  appointed  to  attend  her  in  rota- 
tion. Their  names  are  mentioned  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  as  well  as  the  day  of  waiting  for  each. 
11.  Mordecai  walked  every  day  before  the  court 
of  the  women's  house.  The  harem  is  an  inviolable 
sanctuary,  and  what  is  transacted  within  its  walls 
is  as  much  a  secret  to  those  without  as  if  they 
were  tliousands  of  miles  away;  but  hints  were 
given  him  through  the  eunuchs. 

12.  Now  when  every  maid's  turn  was  come  to  go 

in  to  king  Ahasuerus.    A  whole  year  was  spent  in 

preparation  for  the  intended  honour.     Considering 

that  this  took  place  in  a  palace,  the  long  period 
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prescribed,  together  with  the  profusion  of  costly 
and  fragrant  cosmetics  employed,  was  probably 
required  by  state  etiquette.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  said  that  from  the  dirty  and  neglected  way  in 
which  the  girls  of  Georgia  and  Circassia  are  brought 
up  in  their  humble  homes,  a  long  process  of  puri- 
fication is  absolutely  necessary  before  these  cele- 
brated beauties  are  fit  for  being  brought  into  the 
Turkish  markets.  Eeasons  of  a  similar  kind  may 
have  originated  the  cleansing  processes  at  Shushan. 
But  fragrant  perfumes  were  so  indispensable  a 
mark  of  royal  gratification  to  the  kings  of  Persia, 
that  these  were  burnt  before  them  whenever  they 
went  abroad;  and  it  is  most  likely,  therefore,  that 
fondness  for  cosmetics  led  to  the  course  described 
in  this  passage.  In  fact,  perfumes  were  used  pro- 
fusely, without  regard  either  to  cost  or  to  quality. 
13.  Then  thus  came  every  maiden  unto  the 
king.  '  Gynjeceum,  the  women's  apartment,  was, 
in  the  Susa  palace  at  any  rate,  a  building  distinct 
from  the  general  edifice,  separated  from  "  the 
king's  house"  by  a  court.  It  was  itself  composed 
of  at  least  three  sets  of  apartments,  viz.,  apart- 
ments for  the  virgins,  who  had  not  yet  gone  into 
the  king,  apartments  for  the  concubines,  and 
apartments  for  the  queen-consort  and  the  other 
wives.  These  diff"erent  portions  were  under  the 
supervision  of  different  persons.  Two  eunuchs  of 
distinction  had  the  charge  respectively  of  the 
"first"  and  of  "  the  second  house  of  the  women." 
The  queen-consort  was,  at  any  rate  nominally, 
paramount  in  the  third,  her  authority  extending 
over  all  its  inmates,  male  and  female'  [Hauihison's 
'Ancient  Monarchies,'  iv.,  p.  174). 
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Mordecai,  who  liad  taken  her  for  his  daughter,  was  come  to  go  in  unto 
the  king,  she  required  nothing  but  what  Hegai  the  king's  chamberlain, 
the  keeper  of  tlie  women,  appointed.     And  Esther  obtained  -^favour  in 

16  the  sight  of  all  them  that  looked  upon  her.  So  Esther  was  taken  unto 
king  Ahasuerus  into  his  house  royal,  in  the  ^  tenth  month,  which  is  the 

17  month  Tebeth,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  And  the  king  loved 
Esther  above  all  the  women,  and  she  obtained  grace  and  ^favour  ^in  his 
sight  more  than  all  the  virgins;  so  that  he  ''set  the  royal  crown  upon  her 

18  head,  and  made  her  queen  instead  of  Vashti,  Then  the  king  *made  a 
great  feast  unto  all  his  princes  and  his  servants,  even  Esther's  feast;  and 
he  made  a  '"release  to  the  provinces,  and  gave  gifts,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  king. 

And  when  the  virgins  were  gathered  together  the  second  time, 
then  Mordecai  sat  ■'in  the  king's  gate.  Esther  had  not  yet  showed 
her  kindred  nor  her  people,  as  Mordecai  had  charged  her:  for  Esther 
did  the  commandment  of  Mordecai,  like  as  when  she  was  brought  up 
with  him. 

In  those  days,  while  Mordecai  sat  in  the  king's  gate,  two  of  the  king's 
chamberlains,  ^^Bigthan  and  Teresh,  of  those  which  kept  ^^the  door,  were 

22  wroth,  and  sought  to  lay  hand  on  the  king  Ahasuerus.  And  the  thing 
was  known  to  Mordecai,  who  *told  it  unto  Esther  the  queen;  and  Esther 

23  certified  the  king  thereof  in  Mordecai's  name.  And  when  inquisition 
was  made  of  the  matter,  it  was  found  out;  therefore  they  were  both 
'hanged  on  a  tree:  and  it  was  written  in  '"the  book  of  the  Chronicles 
before  the  king. 

3  AFTER  these  things  did  king  Ahasuerus  promote  Haman  the  son  of 
Hammedatha  the  "Agagite,  and  advanced  him,  and  set  his  seat  above  all 

2  the  princes  that  were  with  him.  And  all  the  king's  servants,  that  ^t•g/v 
in  ''the  king's  gate,  '^bowed,  and  reverenced  Haman;  for  the  king  had  so 
commanded  concerning  him:    but   Mordecai  ''bowed  not,  nor  did  him 

3  reverence.  Then  the  king's  servants,  which  were  in  the  king's  gate,  said 
unto  Mordecai,  Why  transgressest  thou  the  king's  commandment? 
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17.  the  king  loved  Esther  above  all  the  women. 
The  choice  fell  on  Esther,  who  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Ahasuerus,  aud  elevated  her  to  the  dignity 
of  chief  wife  or  queen.  The  other  competitors  had 
apartments  assigned  them  in  the  royal  harem,  and 
were  retained  in  the  rank  of  secondary  wives,  of 
whom  Oriental  princes  have  a  great  number,  he 
set  the  royal  crown  upon  her  head.  This  consisted 
only  of  a  purple  fillet,  streaked  with  white,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  crown  of  towers,  bound  round 
the  forehead.  18.  the  king  made  a  great  feast  \pT. 
Vi"^  nna'P;  Septuagiut,  eTroiijo-eTous  ya/ioi/s]— made 
the  marriage  feast.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated 
by  a  magnificent  entertainment;  and,  in  honour  of 
the  auspicious  occasion,  "  he  made  a  release  to  the 
provinces,  and  gave  gifts,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  king."  The  dotation  of  Persian  queens  con- 
sisted in  consigning  to  them  the  revenue  of  certain 
cities,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  defray- 
ing their  xiersonal  and  domestic  expenditure :— one 
city,  for  instance,  to  furnish  head-dress,  and  orna- 
ments for  the  face  and  neck,  a  second  to  provide 
sumptuous  robes,  and  a  city  called  Anthilla  to 
supply  embroidered  shoes  and  sandals.  Some  of 
these  imposts  the  king  remitted  or  lessened  at  this 
time. 

21-23.— Mordecai,  discovering  a  Treason,  is 
recorded  in  the  chronicles. 

21.  In  those  days  .  .  .  two  of  the  king's  cham- 
toerlains  .  .  .  were  wroth,  &c.    This  secret  con- 
spiracy against  the  king's  life  probably  arose  out 
of  revenge  for  the  divorce  of  Vashti,  in  whose 
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interest,  and  at  whose  instigation,  these  eunuchs 
may  have  acted.  Through  the  vigilance  of 
Mordecai,  whose  fidelity,  however,  passed  un- 
noticed, the  design  was  frustrated,  while  the 
conspirators  were  condemned  to  be  executed;  and 
as  the  matter  was  recorded  in  the  court  annals, 
it  became  the  occasion  afterwards  of  Mordecai's 
preferment  to  the  place  of  power  and  influence 
for  which,  in  furtherance  of  the  national  interests 
of  the  Jews,  divine  Providence  intended  him. 

CHAP.  III.  1-15.— Haman,  advanced  by  the 
King  and  despised  by  Mordecai,  seeks  Re- 
venge ON  ALL  THE  JeWS. 

1.  After  these  things  did  king  Ahasuerus 
promote  Haman  .  .  .  and  set  his  seat  above  all 
the  princes — i.  e.,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  vizier, 
or  i^rime  confidential  minister,  whose  pre-eminence 
in  office  aud  power  appeared  in  the  elevated  state- 
chair  appropriated  to  that  supreme  functionary. 
Such  a  distinction  in  seats  was  counted  of  vast 
importance  in  the  formal  court  of  Persia.  2.  all 
the  king's  servants,  that  were  in  the  king's  gate, 
bowed,  and  reverenced  Haman.  Large  mansions 
in  the  East  are  entered  by  a  spacious  vestibule 
or  gateway,  along  the  sides  of  which  visitors  sit, 
and  are  received  by  the  master  of  the  house ;  for 
none,  except  the  nearest  relatives  or  special 
friends,  are  admitted  farther.  There  the  officers 
of  the  ancient  king  of  Persia  waited  till  they 
were  called,  and  did  obeisance  to  the  all-powerful 
minister  of  the  day.  but  Mordecai  bowed  not, 
nor  did  him  reverence.    [The  Septuagint  has  oi 
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4  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  spake  daily  unto  him,  and  he 
hearkened  not  unto  them,  that  they  told  Haman,  to  see  whether  Mor- 
decai's  matters  would  stand :  for  he  had  told  them  that  he  was  a  Jew. 

5  And  when  Haman  saw  that  Mordecai  bowed  'not,  nor  did  him  reverence, 

6  then  was  Haman  -^full  of  wrath.  And  he  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on 
Mordecai  alone;  for  they  had  showed  him  the  people  of  Mordecai:  where- 
fore Haman  sought  ^to  destroy  all  the  Jews  that  tf^re  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Ahasuerus,  even  the  people  of  Mordecai. 

7  In  the  first  month,  that  is,  the  month  Nisan,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
king  Ahasuerus,  ^they  cast  Pur,  that  is,  the  lot,  before  Haman  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  mouth  to  month,  to  the  twelfth  month,  that  is,  the 

8  month  Adar,  And  Haman  said  unto  king  Ahasuerus,  There  is  a  certain 
people  scattered  abroad,  and  dispersed  among  the  people  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  thy  kingdom;  and  Hheir  laws  are  diverse  from  all  people, 
neither  keep  they  the  king's  laws:  therefore  it  is  not  ^for  the  king's 

9  profit  to  suffer  them.  If  it  please  the  king,  let  it  be  written  ^ that  they 
may  be  destroyed;  and  I  will  ^pay  ten  thousand  talents  of  silver  tothe 
hands  of  those  that  have  the  charge  of  the  business,  to  bring  it  into 
the  king's  treasuries.  And  •'the  king  took  his  *ring  from  his  hand 
and  gave  it  unto  Haman  the  son  of  Hammedatha  the  Agagite,  the 
Jews'  ■* enemy.  And  the  king  said  unto  Haman,  The  silver  is  given  to 
thee,  the  people  also,  to  do  with  them  as  it  seemeth  good  to  thee. 

Then  ^were  the  king's  ^scribes  called  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  and  there  was  written,  according  to  all  that  Haman  had  com- 
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•n-poceKvvei  auTw,  did  not  prostrate  before  Lim  (cf. 
Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  xi.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  5)]. 
The  obsequious  homage  of  prostration,  not  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  manners  of  the  East,  had 
not  been  claimed  by  former  viziers;  but  this 
minion  required  that  all  subordinate  officers  of 
the  court  should  bow  before  him  with  their  faces 
to  the  earth.  But  to  Mordecai  it  seemed  that 
such  an  attitude  of  profound  reverence  was  due 
only  to  God.  Haman's  being  an  Amalekite,  one 
of  a  doomed  and  accursed  race,  was,  doubtless, 
another  element  in  the  refusal;  and  on  learning 
that  the  recusant  was  a  Jew,  whose  non-con- 
formity was  grounded  on  religious  scruples,  the 
magnitude  of  the  affront  appeared  so  much  the 
greater,  as  the  example  of  Mordecai  would  be  imi- 
tated by  all  his  compatriots.  Had  the  homage  been 
a  simple  token  of  civil  respect,  Mordecai  would 
not  have  refused  it ;  but  the  Persian  kings  demand- 
ed a  sort  of  adoration,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
even  the  Greeks  reckoned  it  degradation  to  express; 
and  as  Xerxes,  in  the  height  of  his  favouritism, 
had  commanded  the  same  honours  to  be  given  to 
the  minister  as  to  himself,  this  was  the  ground 
of  Mordecai's  refusal. 

7.  In  the  first  month  .  .  .  they  cast  Pur— that 
is,  the  lot  [lis  (Persian),  explained  in  the  Hebrew 
text  by  h'iMin,  a  calculus  or  pebble,  here,  the  lot]. 
In  resorting  to  this  method  of  ascertaining  the 
most  auspicious  day  for  putting  his  atrocious 
scheme  into  execution,  Haman  acted  as  the  kings 
and  nobles  of  Persia  have  always  done,  never 
engaging  in  any  enterprise  without  consulting  the 
astrologers,  and  being  satisfied  as  to  the  lucky 
hour.  Vowing  revenge,  but  scorning  to  lay  hands 
on  a  single  victim,  he  meditated  the  extirpation 
of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  who,  he  knew,  were 
sworn  enemies  of  his  countrymen ;  and  by  artfully 
representing  them  as  a  people  who  were  aliens  in 
manners  and  habits,  and  enemies  to  the  rest  of 
his  subjects,  procured  the  king's  sanction  of  the 
intended  massacre.  One  motive  which  he  used  in 
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urging  his  point  was  addressed  to  the  king's  cupi- 
dity. Fearing  lest  his  master  might  object  that 
the  extermination  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  sub- 
jects would  seriously  depress  the  j)ublic  revenue, 
Haman  promised  to  make  up  the  loss.  9.  I  will 
pay  ten  thousand  talents  of  silver  .  .  .  into  the 
king's  treasuries.  This  sum,  reckoning  by  the 
Babylonish  talent,  will  be  about  £2,119,000;  but 
estimated  according  to  the  Jewish  talent,  it  will 
considerably  exceed  £3,000,000 — an  immense  con- 
tribution to  be  made  out  of  a  private  fortune. 
But  classic  history  makes  mention  of  several  per- 
sons whose  resources  seem  almost  incredible; 
especially  of  a  Lydian  who,  in  the  days  of  Xerxes, 
possessed  upwards  of  £4,000,000  sterling,  besides 
ample  estates  and  slaves.  In  modern  times,  simi- 
larly large  fortunes  have  been  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals in  the  East.  The  prime  minister  of  a  late 
emiDeror  of  China  was  said  to  have  accumulated 
more  than  £2.5,000,000  in  money,  jewels,  furniture, 
and  other  valuables.  Besides,  it  is  probable  that 
Haman  expected  to  meet  his  large  obligations  to 
the  king  out  of  the  property  of  the  slaughtered 
Jews.  I  will  pay  ...  to  the  hands  of  those  that 
have  the  charge  of  the  business— i.  e.  the  revenue- 
otficers.  10.  the  king  took  his  ring  from  his  hand, 
and  gave  it  unto  Haman.  There  was  a  seal  or 
sigp.et  in  the  ring.  Notwithstanding  Pliny's  denial 
('Hist.  Nat.'  b.  xxxiii.  6),  the  fact  is  undoubted, 
that  in  the  East  the  ring  was  frequently  at  the 
same  time  a  seal  (cf.  Jer.  xxii.  24).  The  bestow- 
ment  of  the  ring,  with  the  king's  name  and  that 
of  his  kingdom  engraven  on  it,  was  given  with 
much  ceremony,  and  it  was  equivalent  to  putting 
the  sign  manual  to  a  royal  edict. 

12-15.  Then  were  the  king's  scribes  called  .  .  . 
and  there  was  written.  The  government  secre- 
taries were  employed  in  making  out  the  proclama- 
tion authorizing  a  universal  massacre  of  the  Jews 
on  one  day.  It  was  translated  into  the  dialects  of 
all  the  people  throughout  the  vast  empire,  and 
swift  messengers  sent  to  carry  it  into  all  the 
provinces,  and,  on  the  day  appointed,  all  Jews 
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manded,  u-ntothe  king's  lieutenants,  and  to  the  governors  that  tc^re  over 
every  province,  and  to  the  rulers  of  every  people-  of  every  province 
according  '"^to  the  writing  thereof,  and  to  every  people  after  their 
language;  "in  the  name  of  king.  Ahasuerus  was  it  written,  and  sealed 
witli  the  king!s  ring.  And  the  letters  were  "sent  by  posts  into  all  the 
king's  provinces,  to  destroy,  to  kill,  and  to  cause  to  perish,  all  Jews,  both 
young  and  old,  little  children  and  women,  ^in  one  day,  even  upon  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  which  is  the  month  Adar,  and  '^to 
take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a  prey.  The  ''copy  of  the  writing,  for  a  com- 
mandment to  be  given  in  every  province,  was  published  unto  all  people, 

15  that  they  should  be  ready  against  that  day.  The  posts  went  out,  being 
hastened  by  the  king's  commandment;  and  the  decree  was  given  in 
Shushau  th^  palace.  And  the  king  and  Haman  *sat  down  to  drink;  but 
Hhe  city  Shuehan  was  perplexed. 

4  WHEN  Mordecai  perceived  all  that  was  done,  Mordecai  "rent  his 
clothes,  and  put  on  sackcloth  *with  ashes,  and  went  out  into  the  midst  of 

2  the  city,  and  '''cried  with  a  loud  and  a  bitter  cry;  and  came  even  before 
the  king's  gate :  for  none  might  enter  into  the  king's  gate  clothed  with 

3  sackcloth.  And  in  every  province,  whithersoever  the  king's  commandment 
and  liis  decree  came,  there  was  great  mourning  among  the  Jews,  and 
fasting,  and  weeping,  and  wailing;  and  ^many  lay  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

4  So  Esther's  maids  and  her  ^  chamberlains  came  and  told  it  her.  Then 
was  the  queen  exceedingly  grieved;  and  she  sent  raiment  to  clothe- Mor- 
decai, and  to  take  away  his  sackcloth  from  him;  but  he  received  it  not. 

5  Then  called  Esther  for  Hatach,  one  of  the  king's  chamberlains,  ^  whom  he 
had  appointed  to  attend  upon  her,  and  gave  him  a  commandment  to 

6-  Mordecai,  to  know  what  it  icas,  and  why  it  ^cas.  So  Hatach  went  forth 
to  Mordecai  unto  the  street  of  the  city,  which  was  before  the  king's  gate : 
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were  to  be  put  to- death,  and  their  property  con- 
fiscarted— doubtless  the  means  by  which  Haman 
hoped  to  pay  his  stipulated  tribute  into  the  ex- 
chequer. Haman  had  commanded,  unto  tlie  king's 
lieutenants  [^.^a^-';Q^^a•'^^{,  satraps] — '  the  gover- 
nors or  viceroys  of  the  large  provinces  among  the 
ancient  Persians,  possessing  both  civil  and  military 
power,  and  being  in  the  provinces  the  represen- 
tative of  the  sovereign,  whose  state  and  splendour 
they  also  rivalled.  Single  parts  or  subdivisions  of 
these  provinces  were  uader  procurators  or  prefects 
[called  n ing] ;  the  satraps  governed  only  whole 
provinces'  {Geseiilus).  The  edict  is  given  at  full 
length  in  the  apocryphal  additions  to  this  book. 
To  us  it  appears  unaccountable  how  any  sane 
monarch  could  have  given  his  consent  to  the  ex- 
tirpation of  a  numerous  class  of  his  subjects.  But 
such  acts  of  frenzied  barbarity  have,  alas,  been 
not  rarely  authorized  by  careless  and  voluptuous 
despots,  who  have  allowed  their  ears  to  be  en- 
grossed arid  their  policy  directed  by  haughty  and 
selfish  minions,  who  had  their  own  passions  to 
gratify,  their  own  ends  to  serve.  15.  the  king  and 
Haman  sat  down  to  drink ;  but  the  city  Shushan 
was  perplexed.    The  completeness  of  the  word- 

Eaiuting  in  this  verse  is  exquisite..  The  historian, 
y  a  simple  stroke,  lias  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of 
an  Oriental  despot  wallowing  with  his  favourite 
in  sensual  enjoyments,  while  his  tyrannical  cruel- 
ties M'ere  rending  the  hearts  and  homes  of  thou- 
sands of  his  subjects. 

CHAP.  IV.  1-14,— Mordecai  and  the  Jews 
Mourn. 

1.  When  Mordecai  perceived  all  that  was  done. 

Relying  on  the  irrevocable  nature  of  a  Persian 

monarch's  decree  (Dan.   vi.   15),  Haman  made  it 

known  as  soon  as  the  royal  sauctiou  had  been 
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obtained,  and  Mordecai  was  doubtless  amongst 
the  first  to  hear  of  it.  On  his  own  account,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  his  countrymen,  this  astounding 
decree  must  have  been  indescribably  distressing. 
The  acts  described  in  this  passage  are,  according 
to  the  Oriental  fashion,  expressive  of  the  most 
poignant  sorrow;  and  his  approach  to  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  under  the  impulse  of  irrepressible 
emotions,  was  to  make  an  earnest  though  vain 
appeal  to  the  royal  mercy.  Access,  however,  to 
the  king's  presence  was,  to  a  person  in  liis  dis- 
figured state,  impossible;  "for  none  might  enter 
into  the  king's  gate  clothed  with  sackcloth."  But 
he  found  means  of  conveying  intelligence  of  the 
horrid  plot  to  queen  Esther, 

4.  Then  was  the  queen  exceedingly  grieved ;  and 
she  sent  raiment  to  clothe  Mordecai.  Her  object 
in  doing  so  was  either  to  qualify  him  for  resum- 
ing his  former  office,  or  else,  perhaps,  of  fitting 
him  to  come  near  enough  the  palace  to  inform 
her  of  the  cause  of  such  sudden  and  extreme 
distress.  6.  Then  called  Esther  for  Hatach,  one 
of  the  king's  chamberlains,  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  attend  upon  her.  Communication 
witli  the  women  in  the  harem  is  hardly  ever  to 
be  obtained,  and  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  keepers.  The  chief  eunuch  receives  the 
message  from  the  lips  of  the  queen,  conveys  it  to 
some  inferior  ofiicer  of  the  seraglio,  and  when 
the  commission  is  executed,  the  subaltern  com- 
municates it  to  the  superintendent,  by  whom  it 
is  delivered  to  the  queen.  This  chief  eunuch, 
usually  an  old  man  who  has  recommended  him- 
self by  a  long  course  of  faithful  service,  is  always 
appointed  by  tlie  king,  but  it  is  his  interest,  as 
well  as  his  duty,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
queen  also;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  Hatach 
reudei'ing  himself  very  serviceable  in  carrying  on 
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7  and  Mordecai  told  him  of  all  that  had  happened  unto  him,  and  of  ''the 
sum  of  the  money  that   Haman  had  promised  to  pay  to  the  king's 

8  treasuries  for  the  Jews,  to  destroy  them:  also  he  gave  him  ^the  copy  of 
the  writing  of  the  decree  that  was  given  at  Shushan  to  destroy  them,  to 
show  it  unto  Esther,  and  to  declare  it  unto  her,  and  to  charge  her  that 
she  should  go  in  unto  the  king,  to  make  ^supplication  unto  him,  and  to 
make  request  before  him  for  her  people. 

9,      And  Hatach  came  and  told  Esther  the  words  of  Mordecai.     Again 

10  Esther  spake  unto  Hatach,  and  gave  him  commandment  unto  Mordecai; 

11  all  the  king's  servants,  and  the  people  of  the  king's  provinces,  do  know, 
that  whosoever,  whether  man  or  woman,  shall  come  unto  the  king  into 
^the  inner  court,  who  is  not  called,  ^Hhei'e  is  one  law  of  his  to  put  him  to 
death,  except  *such  to  whom  the  king  shall  hold  out  the  golden  sceptre, 
that  he  may  live:  but  I  have  not  been  called  to  come  in  unto  the  king 

12  these  thirty  days.     And  they  told  to  Mordecai  Esther's  words. 

13  Then  Mordecai  commanded  to  answer  Esther,  Think  •'not  with  thyself 

14  that  thou  shalt  escape  in  the  king's  house  more  than  all  the  Jews.  For 
if  thou  altogether  boldest  thy  peace  at  this  time,  theti  shall  there  *  enlarge- 
ment and  ''^deliverance  arise  to  the  Jews  from  another  place;  but  thou 
and  thy  father's  house  shall  be  destroyed :  and  who  knoweth  whether  thou 
'art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this? 

15,      Then  Esther  bade  them  return   Mordecai  this  ansicer;   Go,  gather 

16  together  all  the  Jews  that  are  ^present  in  Shushan,  and  "'fast  ye  for  me, 
and  neither  eat  nor  drink  "three  days,  night  or  day:  I  also  and  my 
maidens  will  fast  likewise ;  and  so  will  I  go  in  unto  the  king,  which  is  not 

17  according  to  the  law;  and  if  I  perish,  I  perish.  So  Mordecai  ^went  his 
way,  and  did  according  to  all  that  Esther  had  commanded  him. 

5  NOW  it  came  to  pass  "on  the  third  day,  that  Esther  put  on  her  royal 
opparel,  and  stood  in  ''the  inner  court  of  the  king's  house,  over  against 
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those  private  communications  with  Mordecai, 
who  was  thereby  enabled  to  enlist  her  powerful 
influence.  8.  charge  her  that  she  should  go  in 
unto  the  king.  This  language  is  exceedingly 
strong ;  and  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
Mordecai  was  still  using  authority  over  Esther 
as  his  adopted  daughter,  he  must  be  considered 
as  imploring  rather  than  commanding  her,  iu  the 
name  of  her  brethren,  and  in  the  name  of  her 
God,  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  her 
royal  husband. 

11.  whosoever,  whether  man  or  woman,  shall 
come  unto  the  king  into  the  inner  court,  who  is 
not  called.  The  Persian  kings  surroviuded  them- 
selves with  an  almost  impassable  circle  of  forms. 
The  law  alluded  to  was  first  enacted  by  Deioces, 
king  of  Media,  and  afterwards,  when  the  empires 
were  united,  adopted  by  the  Persians,  that  all 
business  should  be  transacted  and  petitions  trans- 
mitted to  the  king  through  his  ministers;  and 
although  the  restriction  was  not  intended,  of 
course,  to  apply  to  the  queen,  yet  from  the  strict 
and  intiexible  character  of  the  Persian  laws,  and 
the  extreme  desire  to  exalt  the  majesty  of  the 
sovereign,  even  his  favourite  wife  had  not  the 
privilege  of  entrie  except  by  special  favour  and 
indulgence.  Esther  was  suffering  from  the  severity 
of  this  law;  and  as,  from  not  being  admitted  for 
a  whole  month  to  the  king's  presence,  she  had 
reason  to  fear  that  the  royal  affections  had  be- 
come alienated  from  her,  she  had  little  hope  of 
serving  her  country's  cause  in  this  awful  emergency. 

13.  Then  Mordecai  commanded  to  answer 
Esther.  His  answer  was  to  this  effect,  that 
Esther  need  not  indulge  the  vain  hope  she  would, 
from  her  royal  connection,  escape  the  general 
doom  of  her  race;  that  he  (Mordecai)  confidently 
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believed  God  would  interpose,  and,  if  not  through 
her,  by  some  other  deliverer,  save  His  peoi)le ;  but 
that  the  duty  evidently  devolved  on  her,  as  there 
was  great  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
design  of  Providence  in  her  elevation  to  the 
dignity  of  queen ;  and  therefore  that  she  should 
go  with  a  courageous  heart,  not  doubting  of  success. 

16.  I  also  and  my  maidens.  It  is  probable  that 
she  had  surrounded  herself  with  Jewish  maidens, 
or  women  who  were  proselytes  to  that  religion. 
so  will  I  go  in  unto  the  king,  which  is  not 
according  to  the  law.  The  queen  could  take 
certain  liberties,  such  as  going  unexpectedly  into 
the  royal  presence,  inviting  him  to  a  banquet,  and 
employing  his  guards  to  carry  out  her  discipline 
on  female  delinquents  {Herodotus,  b.  ix.,  112). 
But  she  had  to  humbly  ask  and  obtain  the  king's 
sanction ;  and  an  intrusion  into  the  royal  presence 
was  liable  to  be  punished  as  a  capital  crime,  unless 
the  king  extended  the  royal  sceptre  as  a  token  of 
royal  favour.  The  appeal  of  Mordecai  was  irresis- 
tible; and  having  appointed  a  solemn  fast  of  three 
days,  she  expressed  her  firm  resolution  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  king,  though  she  should  perish  in 
the  attempt. 

CHAP.  V.  1-14— Esther  invites  the  King 
AND  Haman  to  a  Banquet. 

1.  Esther  put  on  her  royal  apparel.  It  was  not 
only  natural,  but,  on  such  occasions,  highly  proper 
and  exi)edient,  that  the  queen  should  decorate 
herself  in  a  style  becoming  her  exalted  station. 
On  ordinary  occasions  she  might  reasonably  set  off 
her  charms  to  as  much  advantage  as  possible ;  but 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  she  was  desirous  to 
secure  the  favour  of  one  who  sustained  the  twofold 
character  of  her  husband  and  her  sovereign,  public 
as  well  as  private  considerations— a  regard  to  her 
2t 
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the  king's  house :  and  the  king  sat  upon  his  royal  throne  in  the  royal 

2  house,  over  against  the  gate  of  the  house.  And  it  was  so,  when  the 
king  saw  Esther  the  queen  standing  in  the  court,  that  "^she  obtained 
favour  in  his  sight:  and  the  ^^king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden  sceptre 
that  teas  in  his  hand.     So  Esther  drew  near,  and  touched  the  top  of  the 

3  sceptre.  Then  said  the  king  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou,  queen  Esther? 
and  what  is  thy  request?  ^it  shall  be  even  given  thee  to  the  half  of  the 

4  kingdom.  And  Esther  answered.  If  it  seem  good  unto  the  king,  let  the 
king  and  Haman  come  this  day  unto  the  banquet  that  I  have  -^prepared 

5  for  him.  Then  the  king  said.  Cause  Haman  to  make  haste,  that  he  may 
do  as  Esther  hath  said.  So  the  king  and  Haman  came  to  the  banquet 
that  Esther  had  prepared. 

6  And  ^the  king  said  unto  Esther  at  the  banquet  of  wine,  ''What  is  thy 
petition?  and  it  shall  be  granted  thee:  and  what  is  thy  request?  even 

7  to   the  half  of  the  kingdom  it  shall  be  performed.     Then   answered 

8  Esther,  and  said,  My  petition  and  my  request  is;  if  I  have  found  favour 
in  the  sight  of  the  king,  and  if  it  please  the  king  to  grant  my  peti- 
tion, and  ^  to  perform  my  request,  let  the  king  and  Haman  come  to  the 
banquet  that  I  shall  prepare  for  them,  and  I  will  do  to-morrow  as  the 
king  hath  said. 

9  Then  went  Haman  forth  that  day  joyful  ^and  with  a  glad  heart:  but 
when  Haman  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate,  that  ■'he  stood  not  up,  nor 
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personal  safety,  no  les.s  than  the  preservation  of 
her  doomed  countrymen  —  urged  upon  her  the 
])ropriety  of  using  every  legitimate  means  of  re- 
commending herself  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
Ahasuerus,  especially  decking  her  person  with  all 
the  costly  jewels  and  superb  attire  which  had 
been  the  gifts  of  the  royal  liberality  to  her.  tlie 
king  sat  upon  his  royal  throne  in  the  royal  house, 
over  against  the  gate  of  the  house.  The  palace 
of  this  Persian  king  seems  to  have  been  built,  like 
many  more  of  the  same  quality  and  description, 
•with  an  advanced  cloister,  over  against  the  gate, 
made  in  the  fashion  of  a  large  pent-house,  sup- 
ported only  by  one  or  two  contiguous  pillars  in  the 
front,  or  else  in  the  centre.  In  such  open  struc- 
tures as  these,  in  the  midst  of  their  guards  and 
counsellors,  are  the  bashaivs,  kadis,  and  other 
great  officers  accustomed  to  distribute  justice,  and 
transact  the  public  affairs  of  the  provinces.  In 
such  a  situation  the  Persian  king  was  seated ;  and, 
at  least  in  Shushan,  "the  house  of  the  women" 
was  separated  from  the  "king's  house"  by  the 
intervention  of  a  "court."  Similar  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  harem  at  Khorsabad  ('Nineveh  and 
Babylon,' p.  646;  FergiissorHs  'Palaces  of  Nineveh,' 
p.  254;  Botta,  'Monumens  de  Nineve,'  v.,  p.  42). 
The  seat  he  occupied  was  not  a  throne,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  one,  but  simply  a  chair,  and  so  high 
that  it  required  a  footstool.  It  was  made  of  gold, 
or,  at  least,  inlaid  with  that  metal,  and  covered 
with  splendid  tapestry,  and  no  one  save  the  king 
might  sit  down  on  it  under  pain  of  death.  It  is 
often  found  pictured  on  the  Persepolitan  monu- 
ments, and  always  of  the  same  fashion.  A  fly- 
flapper  usually  attended  at  the  side  or  back  of  the 
throne.  2.  the  king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden 
sceptre  that  was  in  Ms  hand.  This  golden  sceptre 
receives  an  interesting  illustration  from  the  sculp- 
tured monuments  of  Persia  and  Assyria.  In  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis,  copied  by  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter,  we  see  king  Darius  enthroned  in  the  midst 
of  his  court,  and  walking  abroad  in  regal  state ;  in 
either  case  he  carries  in  his  right  hand  a  slender 
rod  or  wand,  about  equal  in  length  to  his  own 
height,  ornamented  with  a  small  knob  at  the 
summit.  In  the  Assyrian  alabasters,  as  well  those 
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found  at  Nimroud  as  those  from  Khorsabad,  'the 
gi-eat  king'  is  furnished  with  the  same  appendage 
of  royalty — a  slender  rod,  but  destitute  of  any  knob 
or  ornament.  On  the  Khorsabad  reliefs  the  rod  is 
painted  red,  doubtless  to  represent  gold;  proving 
that  "the  golden  sceptre"  was  a  simple  wand  of 
that  precious  metal,  commonly  held  in  the  right 
hand,  with  one  end  resting  on  the  ground,  and  that 
whether  the  king  was  sitting  or  walking.  "The 
golden  sceptre  "  has  received  little  alteration  or 
modification  since  ancient  times  (Gosse).  It  was 
extended  to  Esther  as  a  token  that  not  only  her 
intrusion  was  pardoned,  but  that  her  visit  was 
welcome,  and  a  favourable  reception  given  to  the 
suit  she  had  come  to  prefer,  touched  the  top  of 
the  sceptre.  This  was  the  usual  way  of  acknow- 
ledging the  royal  condescension,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressing  reverence  and  submission  to  the 
august  majesty  of  the  king.  3.  it  shall  he  even 
given  thee  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom.  This  mode 
of  speaking  originated  in  the  Persian  custom  of 
appropriating  for  the  maintenance  of  great  men,  or 
royal  favourites,  one  city  for  his  bread,  another  for 
his  wine,  a  third  for  his  clothes,  &c.,  so  that  the 
phrase  denoted  great  liberality.  4.  let  the  king 
and  Haman  come  this  day  unto  the  toanquet  that 
I  have  prepared  for  him.  There  was  great  address 
in  this  procedure  of  Esther's ;  for,  by  showing  such 
high  respect  to  the  king's  favourite,  she  would  the 
better  iusinuate  herself  into  the  royal  affections ; 
and  gain  a  more  suitable  opportunity  of  making 
known  her  request. 

8.  let  the  king  and  Haman  come  to  the  banquet 
that  I  shall  prepare.  The  king  ate  alone,  and 
his  guests  in  an  adjoining  hall;  but  they  were 
admitted  to  sit  with  him  at  wine.  '  Sometimes,' 
says  Mr.  Bawlinson  ('Ancient  Monarchies,'  iv., 
p.  167),  '  at  a  "  banquet  of  wine,"  a  certain  number 
of  privileged  boon  companions  were  received,  who 
drank  in  the  royal  presence,  not,  however,  of  the 
same  wine,  nor  on  the  same  terms.  The  monarch 
reclined  on  a  couch  with  golden  feet,  and  sipped 
the  rich  wine  of  Helbon ;  the  queen,  when  present, 
sat  on  a  chair  beside  him;  while  the  guests  in- 
vited drank  an  inferior  beverage  seated  upon  the 
floor'  {Athenceus,  'Deipno,  iv.,  p.  145).    Such  was 


Mordecai  rewarded 


ESTHER  VI. 


for  former  service. 


10  moved  for  him,  lie  was  full  of  indignation  against  Mordecai.  Neverthe- 
less Haman  ^'refrained  himself,  and  when  he  came  home,  he  sent  and 

11  ^called  for  his  friends,  and  Zeresh  his  wife.  And  Haman  told  them  of 
Hhe  glory  of  his  riches,  and  "'the  multitude  of  his  children,  and  all  the 
tJiings  wherein  the  king  had  promoted  him,  and  how  he  had  ""advanced 

12  him  above  the  princes  and  servants  of  the  king.  Haman  said  moreover. 
Yea,  Esther  the  queen  did  let  no  man  come  in  with  the  king  unto  the 
banquet  that  she  had  prepared  but  myself;  and  "to-morrow  am  I  invited 

13  unto  her  also  with  the  king.     Yet  ^all  this  availcth  me  nothing,  so  long 

14  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  king's  gate.  Then  said  Zeresh 
his  wife  and  all  his  friends  unto  him.  Let  a  ^gallows  be  made  of  fifty 
cubits  high,  and  to-morrow  ^  speak  thou  unto  the  king  that  Mordecai 
may  be  hanged  thereon :  then  go  thou  in  merrily  with  the  king  unto  the 
banquet.  And  the  thing  pleased  Haman ;  and  he  caused  '"the  gallows  to 
be  made. 

6      ON  that  night  ^ could  not  the  king  sleep;  and  he  commanded  to  bring 
'     "the  book  of  records  of  the  Chronicles;  and  they  were  read  before  the 

2  king.  And  it  was  found  written,  that  Mordecai  had  told  of  ^  Bigthana 
and  Teresh,  two  of  the  king's  chamberlains,  the  keepers  of  the  ^door,  who 
sought  to  lay  hand  on  the  king  Ahasuerus. 

3  And  the  king  said,  ^What  honour  and  dignity  hath  been  done  to 
Mordecai  for  this?    Then  said  the  king's  servants  that  ministered  unto 

4  him,  There  is  nothing  done  for  him.  And  the  king  said.  Who  is  in  the 
court?  Now  Haman  was  come  into  *^the  outward  court  of  the  king's 
house,  ''to  speak  unto  the  king  to  hang  Mordecai  on  the  gallows  that  he 

5  had  prepared  for  him.  And  the  king's  servants  said  unto  him,  Behold, 
Haman  standeth  in  the  court.     And  the  king  said,  Let  him  come  in. 

6  So  Haman  came  in.  And  the  king  said  unto  him,  What  shall  be  done 
unto  the  man  *whom  the  king  delightetli  to  honour?  Now  Haman 
thought  in  his  heart.  To  whom  would  the  king  delight  to  do  honour  more 

7  than  to  myself?     And  Haman  answered  the  king,  For  the  man  ^whom 
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the  custom  of  the  couutry.  Haman  being  the 
only  invited  guest  with  the  king  and  queen  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
have  been  elated  with  the  honour. 

CHAP.  VI.  1-14.— Ahasuerus  rewards  Mor- 
decai FOR  FORMER  SERVICE. 

1.  tlie  king  .  .  .  commanded  to  bring  the  book 
of  records  of  the  Chronicles.  In  Eastern  courts 
there  are  scribes  or  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  a  journal  of  every  occurrence  worthy  of 
notice.  A  book  of  this  kind,  abounding  with 
anecdotes,  is  full  of  interest ;  and  it  has  been 
a  custom  with  Eastern  kings,  in  all  ages,  fre- 
quently to  cause  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
read  to  them.  It  is  resorted  to,  not  merely  as  a 
pastime  to  wile  away  the  tedium  of  an  hour,  but 
a  source  of  instruction  to  the  monarch,  by  review- 
ing the  important  incidents  of  his  own  life,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  ancestors.  There  was,  therefore, 
nothing  uncommon  in  this  Persian  monarch  calling 
for  the  court  journal.  But,  in  his  being  unable  to 
sleep  at  that  particular  juncture,  in  his  ordering 
the  book  then  to  be  read  to  him,  and  in  his  atten- 
tion having  been  specially  directed  to  the  impor- 
tant, and  as  yet  unrewarded,  services  of  Mordecai, 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence  is  dis- 
tinctly visible. 

3.  the  king's  servants  that  ministered  unto 
him.  In  some  places  of  the  East,  particularly 
Persia  and  Hindostan,  watchmen  are  included 
amongst  the  officers  who  compose  the  household 
establishment  of  the  grandees,  and  one  of  them 
(the  number  being  generally  four,  corresponding 
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to  the  watches  of  the  night)  is  stationed  near  the 
bed  of  his  master  to  guard  it,  and  be  ready,  when- 
ever he  requires  it,  to  tell  him  how  far  the  night 
is  advanced.  Such  officers,  we  are  told  by  Jose- 
phus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  xi.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  10),  were 
in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus.  For  on  that  night  on 
which  the  king  could  not  sleep,  and  on  which  he 
called  for  the  records  of  his  kingdom,  there 
was  read  over  to  him  the  conspiracy  which  Mor- 
decai had  discovered;  the  Jewish  historian  adds, 
'the  king  bade  the  scribe  who  was  reading  stop, 
and  having  enquired  of  those  who  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  "what  hour  of  the  night  it  was," 
and  having  been  informed  it  was  already  day,  he 
ordered  that,  if  they  found  any  of  his  friends  were 
already  come,  and  standing  before  the  court,  they 
should  tell  him,  that  he  might  instantly  bestow 
some  reward  upon  Mordecai.' 

4.  Now  Haman  was  come  into  the  outward 
court.  This  was  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  the 
invariable  custom  for  kings  in  Eastern  countries 
to  transact  business  before  the  sun  is  hot,  often 
in  the  open  air,  and  so  Haman  was  in  all  proba- 
bility come  officially  to  attend  on  his  master. 

6.  What  shall  be. done  unto  the  man  whom  the 
king  delighteth  to  honour?  In  bestowing  tokens 
of  their  favour,  the  kings  of  Persia  do  not  at  once, 
and  as  it  were  by  their  own  will,  determine  the 
kind  of  honour  that  shall  be  awarded ;  but  they 
turn  to  the  courtier  standing  next  in  rank  to 
themseh^es,  and  ask  him  what  shall  be  done  to 
the  individual  who  has  rendered  the  service 
specified;  and  according  to  the  answer  received. 


Esther's  petition 


ESTHER  VII. 


and  request. 


8  the  king  delighteth  to  honour,  ^let  the  royal  apparel  be  brought  '^  which 
the  king  useth  to  wear,  and  *the  horse  that  the  king  rideth  upon,  and  the 

9  crown  royal  which  is  set  upon  his  head :  and  let  this  apparel  and  horse  be 
delivered  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  king's  most  noble  princes,  that  they 
may  array  the  man  withal  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour,  and 
^  bring  him  on  horseback  through  the  street  of  the  city,  -^and  proclaim 
before  him.  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth 
to  honour. 

10  Then  the  king  said  to  Haman,  ^Make  haste,  and  take  the  apparel  and 
the  horse,  as  thou  hast  said,  and  do  even  so  to  Mordecai  the  Jew,  that 
sitteth  at  the  king's  gate:  ^let  nothing  fail  of  all  that  thou  hast  spoken. 

11  Then  took  Haman  the  apparel  and  the  horse,  and  arrayed  Mordecai, 
and  brought  him  on  horseback  through  the  street  of  the  city,  and  pro- 
claimed before  him,  Thus  shall  it  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighteth  to  honour. 

12  And  Mordecai  came  again  to  the  king's  gate:  but  Haman  ''^hasted  to 

13  his  house  mourning,  ^and  having  his  head  covered.  And  Haman  told 
Zeresh  his  wife  and  all  his  friends  every  thing  that  had  befallen  him. 
Then  said  his  wise  men  and  Zeresh  his  wife  unto  him,  If  Mordecai  be  of 
the  seed  of  the  Jews,  before  whom  thou  hast  begun  to  fall,  thou  shalt  not 
prevail  against  him,  but  shalt  surely  fall  before  him. 

14  And  while  they  were  yet  talking  with  him,  came  the  king's  cham- 
berlains, and  hasted  to  bring  Hamau  unto  the  tjanquet  that  Esther  had 
prepared, 

7      SO  the  king  and  Haman  came  ^to  banquet  with  Esther  the  queen. 

2  And  the  king  said  again  unto  Esther  on  the  second  day,  "at  the  banquet 
of  wine,  What  is  thy  petition,  queen  Esther  ?  and  it  shall  be  granted 
thee:  and  what  Z5  thy  request?  and  it  shall  be  performed,  even  to  the 
half  of  the  kingdom. 

3  Then  Esther  the  queen  answered  and  said.  If  I  have  found  favour  in  thy 
sight,  0  king,  and  if  it  please  the  king,  let  my  life  be  given  me  at  my 

4  petition,  and  my  people  at  my  request:  for  we  are  ''sold,  I  and  my 
people,  ^to  be  destroyed,  to  be  slain,  and  to  perish.  But  if  we  had  been 
sold  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  I  had  held  my  tongue,  although  the 
enemy  could  not  countervail  the  king's  damage. 

5  Then  the  king  Ahasuerus  answered  and  said  unto  Esther  the  queen, 

the  royal  mandate  is  issued.  8.  the  royal  apparel 
.  .  .  which  the  king  useth  to  wear— made  of 
purple  interwoven  with  gold  (Xenophon,  '  Cyro- 
jisedia,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  iii.,  sec.  13;  Quintus  Curt'ms,  b. 
iii.,  cli.  iii.,  p.  27;  Justin,  xii.  3).  A  coat  which 
has  been  on  the  back  of  a  king  or  prince  is 
reckoned  a  most  honourable  gift,  and  is  given 
with  great  ceremony,  the  horse  that  the  king 
rideth  upon.  Persia  was  a  country  of  horses, 
and  the  high-bred  charger  the  king  rode  upon, 
usually  brought  from  Armenia,  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  symmetry  (Herodotus^  b.  vii.,  40; 
cf.  also  b.  iii.,  106;  b.  iv.,  189),  acquired,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  venal  subjects,  a  sort  of  sacredness 
from  that  circumstance,  and  the  crown  royal 
which  is  set  upon  his  head— either  the  royal 
turban,  or,  it  may  be,  a  tiara,  with  which,  in  state 
processions,  the  horse's  head  was  adorned.  In  the 
Iloman  triumphal  processions,  horses  were  also 
crowned.  9.  delivered  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
king's  most  noble  princes  .  .  .  array  the  man. 
On  grand  and  public  occasions,  the  royal  steed  is 
led  by  the  highest  subject  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city ;  a  ceremony  which  may  occupy 
several  hours. 

11.  Then  took  Haman,  &c.   This  sudden  reverse, 
however  painful  to  Haman  as  an  individual,  is 
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particularly  characteristic  of  the  Persian  man- 
ners. 

14.  came  the  king's  chamberlains,  and  hasted 
to  bring  Haman  unto  the  banquet.  Besides  the 
invitation  given  to  an  entertainment,  a  message  is 
always  sent  to  the  guests,  immediately  at  the  day 
and  hour  appointed,  to  announce  that  all  things 
are  ready. 

CHAP.  VII.  1-6.— Esther  sues  for  her  own- 
Life  AND  THE  Life  of  her  People. 

4.  we  are  sold,  I  and  my  people,  to  be  de- 
stroyed—i.  e.,  by  the  cruel  and  perfidious  scheme 
of  that  man  who  offered  an  immense  sum  of 
money  to  purchase  our  extermination.  Esther 
dwelt  on  this  contemplated  atrocity  in  a  variety 
of  expressions,  which  both  evinced  the  depth  of 
her  own  emotions,  and  were  intended  to  awaken 
similar  feelings  in  the  king's  breast.  But  if  we 
had  been  sold  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  I 
had  held  my  tongue.  Though  a  great  calamity 
to  the  Jews,  the  enslavement  of  that  people  might 
have  enriched  the  national  exchequer,  and,  at  all 
events,  the  policy,  if  found  from  experience  to  be 
bad,  could  be  altered.  But  the  destruction  of  such 
a  body  of  people  would  be  an  irreparable  evil,  and 
all  the  talents  Haman  might  jiour  into  the  treasury 
could  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  their  services. 


Haman  hanged  and 


ESTHER  VIII. 


Mordecai  proiyioted. 


Who  is  he,  and  where  is  he,  ^that  durst  presume  in  his  heart  to  do  so? 

6  And  Esther  said,  *The  adversary  and  enemy  is  this  wicked  Haman. 

7  Then  Haman  was  afraid  ^before  the  king  and  the  queen.  And  the 
king,  arising  from  the  banquet  of  wine  in  his  wrath,  werit  into  the  palace 
garden:  and ''Haman  stood  up  to  make  request  for  his  hfe  to  Esther 
the  queen;  for  he  saw  that  there  was  evil  determined  against  him  by 
the  king. 

8  Then  the  king  returned  out  of  the  palace  garden  into  the  place  of  the 
banquet  of  wine ;  and  Haman  was  fallen  upon  ''the  bed  whereon  Esther 
was.  Then  said  the  king.  Will  he  force  the  queen  also  •^before  me  in 
the  house?     As  the  word  went  out  of  the  king's  mouth,  they  ^covered 

9  Haman's  face.  And  ■'^^Harbonah,  one  of  the  chamberlains,  said  before  the 
king.  Behold,  also,  ^the  ^gallows,  fifty  cubits  high,  which  Haman  had 
made  for  Mordecai,  who  ''had  spoken  good  for  the  king,  standeth  in  the 

10  house  of  Haman.  Then  the  king  said.  Hang  him  thereon.  So  Hhey 
hanged  Haman  on  the  gallows  that  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai.  Then 
was  the  king's  wrath  pacified. 

8  ON  that  day  did  the  king  Ahasuerus  give  the  house  of  Haman,  the 
Jews'  enemy,  unto  Esther  the  queen:  and  Mordecai  came  before  the 

2  king;  for  Esther  had  told  what  "he  ^ca^  unto  her.  And  the  king  took 
oft' ''his  ring,  which  he  had  taken  from  Haman,  and  gave  it  unto  Mor- 
decai.    And  Esther  set  Mordecai  over  the  house  of  Haman. 

3  And  Esther  spake  yet  again  before  the  king,  and  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
^and  besought  him  with  tears  to  put  away  the  mischief  of  Haman  the 

4  Agagite,  and  his  device  that  he  had  devised  against  the  Jews.  Then 
"the  king  held  out  the  golden  sceptre  toward  Esther.     So  Esther  arose. 
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7-10.— The  King  causes  Haman  to  be  Hanged 
ON  HIS  OWN  Gallows. 

7.  he  saw  that  there  was  evil  determined 
against  him  by  the  king.  When  the  king  of 
Persia  orders  an  offender  to  be  executed,  and  then 
rises  and  goes  into  the  women's  atiartment,  it  is  a 
sign  that  no  mercy  is  to  be  hoped  for.  Even  tlie 
sudden  rising  of  the  king  in  anger  was  the  same  as 
if  he  had  pronounced  sentence. 

8.  Haman  was  fallen  upon  the  bed  whereon 
Esther  was.  We  do  not  know  the  precise  form 
of  the  couches  on  which  the  Persians  reclined  at 
table.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  very 
different  from  tnose  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Hamam  perhaps,  at  first  stood  up  to 
beg  pardon  of  Esther ;  but  driven  in  his  extremity 
to  resort  to  an  attitude  of  the  most  earnest  sujj- 
plication,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  couch  where 
the  queen  was  recumbent.  The  king  returning 
that  instant,  was  fired  at  what  seemed  an  outrage 
on  female  modesty,  they  covered  Haman's  face. 
The  import  of  this  striking  action  is,  that  a 
criminal  is  unworthy  any  longer  to  look  on  the 
face  of  the  king,  and  hence,  when  malefactors 
are  consigned  to  their  doom  in  Persia,  the  first 
thing  is  to  cover  the  face  with  a  veil  or  napkin. 
S.  Harbonah,  one  of  the  chamberlains,  said  be- 
fore the  king,  Behold  also,  the  gallows  [i'8n~n.inl 
— behold  the  tree.  This  eunuch  had  probably 
been  the  messenger  sent  with  the  invitation  to 
Haman,  and  on  that  occasion  had  seen  the  gallows. 
The  information  he  now  volunteered,  as  well,  it 
may  be,  from  abhorrence  of  Haman's  cold-blooded 
conspiracy  as  from  sympathy  with  his  amiable 
mistress,  involved  with  ner  people  in  imminent 
|ieril.  10.  So  they  hanged  Haman  on  the  gal- 
lows that  he  had  prepared.  He  has  not  been 
the  only  plotter  of  mischief  whose  feet  have  been 
taken  m  the  net  which  they  hid  (Ps.  ix.  15).  But 
never  was  condemnation  more  just,  and  retribu- 


tion  more  merited,  than  the  execution  of  that 
gigantic  criminal. 

CHAP.  VIII.  1-6.— Mordecai  advanced. 

1.  On  that  day  did  the  king  Ahasuerus  give 
the  house  of  Haman  .  .  .  unto  Esther.  His  pro- 
perty was  confiscated,  and  everything  belonging 
to  him,  as  some  compensation  for  the  peril  to 
which  the  queen  had  been  exposed.  In  the  East, 
says  Chardin,  the  disgrace  of  a  governor,  or  other 
great  man,  has  always  involved  the  forfeiture  of  his 
property  to  the  crown.  So  we  find  in  the  decrees 
of  Cyrus,  reported  by  /osep/tws  ('Antiquities,'  b. 
xii.,  ch.  i.),  that  transgressors  were  to  be  crucified, 
and  their  goods  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king.  Mor- 
decai came  before  the  king — L  e.,  was  introduced 
at  court,  and  apyiointed  one  of  the  seven  counsel- 
lors. Esther  displayed  great  prudence  and  address 
in  acknowledging  Mordecai's  relation  to  her  at  the 
moment  most  fitted  to  be  of  eminent  service  to 
him.  2.  the  king  took  off  his  ring .  .  .  and  gave 
it  unto  Mordecai — by  that  act  trausfening  to  him 
all  the  power  and  authority  (cf.  Gen.  xli.  42)  which 
the  ring  symbolized,  and  promoting  him  to  the 
high  dignity  which  Haman  had  formerly  tilled. 
Esther  set  Mordecai  over  the  house  of  Haman 
—as  her  steward,  or  factor,  to  manage  that  large 
and  opulent  estate  which  had  been  assigned  to 
her. 

3.  Esther  spake  yet  again  before  the  king,  and 
fell  down  at  his  feet.  The  king  was  then  not 
reclining  at  table,  but  sitting  on  a  divan,  mo.st 
jirobably  in  the  Persian  attitude,  leaning  back 
against  the  cushions,  and  one  foot  under  him. 
besought  him  with  tears  to  put  away  the  mis- 
chief of  Haman— i.  e.,  to  repeal  the  sanguinary 
edict  which,  at  the  secret  instigation  of  Haman, 
had  been  recently  passed  (ch.  iii.  12).  4.  Then 
the  king  held  out  the  golden  sceptre  toward 
Esther— in  token  that  her  request  was  accepted, 
and  that  she  needed  no  longer  to  uiaiiitaiu  the 
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to  defend  themselres. 


5  and  stood  before  the  king,  and  said.  If  it  please  the  king,  and  if  I 
have  found  favour  in  his  sight,  and  the  thing  seem  right  before  the 
king,  and  I  be  pleasing  in  his  eyes,  let  it  be  written  to  reverse  ^the 
letters  devised  by  Haman  the  son  of  Hammedatha  the  Agagite,  ^ which 

6  he  wrote  to  destroy  the  Jews  which  are  in  all  the  king's  provinces:  for 
how  can  I  *  endure  to  see  ^  the  evil  that  shall  come  unto  my  people  ?  or 
how  can  I  endure  to  see  the  destruction  of  my  kindred  ? 

7  Then  the  king  Ahasuerus  said  unto  Esther  the  queen,  and  to  Mordecai 
the  Jew,  Behold,  *I  have  given  Esther  the  house  of  Haman,  and  him  they 
have  hanged  upon  the  gallows,  because  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  Jews. 

8  Write  ye  also  for  the  Jews,  as  it  liketh  you,  in  the  king's  name,  and  seal 
2^  with  the  king's  ring:  for  the  writing  which  is  written  in  the  king's 
name,  and  sealed  with  the  king's  ring,  -^may  no  man  reverse. 

9  Then  ^were  the  king's  scribes  called  at  that  time  in  the  third  month, 
that  is,  the  month  Sivan,  on  the  three  and  twentieth  day  thereof;  and 
it  was  written  (according  to  all  that  Mordecai  commanded)  unto  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  lieutenants,  and  the  deputies  and  rulers  of  the  provinces  which 
are  *^.from  India  unto  Ethiopia,  an  hundred  twenty  and  seven  provinces, 
unto  every  province  *  according  to  the  writing  thereof,  and  unto  every 
people  after  their  language,  and  to  the  Jews  according  to  their  writing, 
and  according  to  their  language. 

10  And  •'he  wrote  in  the  king  Ahasuerus'  name,  and  sealed  it  with  the 
king's  ring ;  and  sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback,  and  riders  on  mules, 

11  camels,  and  young  dromedaries:  wherein  the  king  granted  the  Jews 
which  were  in  every  city  to  gather  themselves  together,  and  to  stand  for 
their  life,  '^to  destroy,  to  slay,  and  to  cause  to  perish,  all  the  power  of  the 
people  and  province  that  would  assault  them,  both  little  ones  and  women. 
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tumble  attitude  of  a  suppliant.  5.  reverse  the 
letters  devised  by  Haman  ...  to  destroy  the 
Jews.  The  whole  conduct  of  Esther  in  this 
matter  is  characterized  by  jrreat  tact;  and  the 
variety  of  expressions  by  which  she  describes  her 
willing  submission  to  her  royal  husband,  the 
address  with  which  she  rolls  the  whole  infamy  of 
the  meditated  massacre  on  Haman,  and  the  argu- 
ment she  draws,  from  the  king's  sanction  being 
surreptitiously  obtained,  that  the  decree  should 
be  immediateljr  reversed— all  indicate  the  queen's 
wisdom  and  skill ;  and  she  succeeded  in  this  point 
also. 

7-14— Ahasuerus  grants  to  the  Jews  to 
defend  themselves. 

8.  Write  ...  in  the  king's  name,  and  seal  it 
with  the  king's  ring.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  royal  ring  had  a  seal  in  it  which,  being  affixed 
to  any  document,  authenticated  it  with  the  stamp 
of  royal  authority,  which .  ,  .  may  no  man  re- 
verse. This  is  added  as  the  reason  why  he  could 
not  comply  with  the  queen's  request  for  a  direct 
reversal  or  recall  of  Haman's  letters — viz.,  that  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  once  passed,  were 
irrevocable. 

9.  it  was  written  ...  to  the  lieutenants 
[D'3E?p•^t?■^^^^]— the  satraps  (see  on  ch.  iiL  12;  Ezra 
(viii.  36).  and  the  deputies  [ningni]— and  the  pre- 
fects or  governors  of  parts  of  provinces,  and 
rulers  of  the  provinces  [niyijpn  '^^i]— and  vice- 
roys of  the  districts  or  provinces.  In  Daniel 
(iii.  2,  3,  27)  the  satraps  rank  first,  the  sagans  next, 
and  the  pechahs  third,  in  order  of  the  public 
officials;  while  in  this  book— a  later  period — the 
satraps,  the  pechahs,  and  the  "princes  of  the  pro- 
vinces," are  mentioned,  but  not  the  sagans. 

10.  sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback  [D'piD3] 
—by  horses,    and  riders  on  mules  [rnnn]— the 
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steeds  or  coursers  of  a  fleeter  race  than  the 
former  (Bochart,  'Hierozoicon,'  i.,  p.  95).  camels 
[D'jnntynNn,  mules ;  which  meaning  is  further 
defined  ijy  D'3e1]v'  '.??.  sons  of  mares.  There  is 
no  1,  and,  in  the  Hebrew  text  connecting  this  with 
the  preceding  word,  as  our  translators  have  in- 
serted]. The  last  word  Rammac,  which  occurs 
here  only  in  the  plural,  is  improperly  rendered 
"young  dromedaries."  Eechesh,  the  word  pre- 
ceding it,  which  is  translated  "mules"  {vv.  10,  14), 
is  rendered  in  our  English  version  "dromedaries" 
(I  Ki.  iv.  28)  and  "swift  beasts"  (Mic.  i.  13). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  points  to  some  very 
fleet  species  of  horse ;  and  perhaps,  as  the  swiftest 
quadruped  of  Persia,  a  dromedary  may  be  meant. 
The  name  "  camel"  and  "dromedary"  are  descrip- 
tive of  the  same  animal :  if  the  creature  when 
young  promises  to  be  light  and  handsome,  it  is 
trained  for  'a  swift  dromedary,'  or  for  the  race, 
as  the  syllable  '  drom'  [Spofxoi]  signifies,  and  the 
strong  or  clumsy  of  the  breed  become  the  camels 
or  burden-carriers.  A  camel,  with  its  load  of  from 
300  to  400  pounds,  goes  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 
miles  an  hour;  while  the  dromedary,  with  its 
rider,  will  continue  rapid  running  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour  for  twenty  hours  in 
succession.  Burckhardt  says  that  twelve  miles  an 
hour  is  the  most  rapid  travelling  a  dromedary  is 
known  to  perform.  The  business  being  very 
urgent,  the  swiftest  kind  of  beast  would  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  so  young  dromedaries  also  are  used 
to  carry  expresses,  being  remarkable  for  the  nim- 
bleness  and  ease  of  their  movements.  Animals  of 
this  description  could  convey  the  new  rescript  of 
Ahasuerus  over  the  length  and  breadth  oi  the 
Persian  empire  in  time  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
Jews  from  the  ban  under  which  they  lay.  11.  the 
king  granted  the  Jews  ...  to  stand  for  their  life 
...  to  slay  .  .  .  all .  , .  that  would  assault  them. 
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r  enemies. 


12  and  Ho  take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a  prey,  upon  ™one  day,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  king  Ahasuerus,  namely,  upon  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  twelfth 
month,  which  is  the  month  Adar. 

13  The  "copy  of  the  writing  for  a  commandment  to  be  given  in  every  pro- 
vince was  5  published  unto  all  people,  and  that  the  Jews  should  be  ready 

14  against  that  day  to  avenge  themselves  on  their  enemies.  So  the  posts 
that  rode  upon  mules  and  camels  went  out,  being  hastened  and  pressed 
on  by  the  king's  commandment.  And  the  decree  was  given  at  Shushan 
the  palace. 

15  And  Mordecai  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  king  in  royal  apparel 
of  ^  blue  and  white,  and  with  a  great  crown  of  gold,  and  with  a  garment 
of  fine  linen  and  purple :  and  "the  city  of  Shushan  rejoiced  and  was  glad. 

16,  The  Jews  had  ''light,  and  gladness,  and  joy,  and  honour.  And  in  every 
17  province,  and  in  every  city,  whithersoever  the  king's  commandment  and 
his  decree  came,  the  Jews  had  joy  and  gladness,  a  feast  'and  a  good  day. 
And  many  of  the  people  of  the  land  ''became  Jews;  for  *the  fear  of  the 
Jews  fell  upon  them. 
9  NOW  "in  the  twelfth  month,  that  is,  the  month  Adar,  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  same,  *when  the  king's  commandment  and  his  decree  drew  near 
to  be  put  in  execution,  in  the  day  that  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  hoped  to 
have  power  over  them,  (though  it  was  turned  to  the  contrary,  that  the 

2  Jews  had  *"  rule  over  them  that  hated  them,)  the  Jews  **  gathered  them- 
selves together  in  their  cities,  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  king 
Ahasuerus,  to  lay  hand  on  such  as  ^sought  their  hurt:  and  no  man  could 

3  withstand  them ;  for  -^  the  fear  of  them  fell  upon  all  people.  And  all  the 
rulers  of  the  provinces,  and  the  lieutenants,  and  the  deputies,  and  ^officers 
of  the  king,  ^helped  the  Jews;  because  the  fear  of  Mordecai  fell  upon 

4  them.  For  Mordecai  was  great  in  the  king's  house,  and  his  fame  went 
out  throughout  all  the  provinces:  for  this  man  Mordecai  ''waxed  greater 
and  greater. 

5  Thus  the  Jews  smote  all  their  enemies  with  the  stroke  of  the  sword, 
and  slaughter,  and  destruction,  and  did  ^what  they  would  unto  those 
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The  fixed  and  unalterable  character  claimed  for 
Persian  edicts  often  placed  the  king  in  a  very 
awkward  dilemma;  for,  however  bitterly  he  might 
regret  things  done  in  a  moment  of  haste  and 
thoughtlessness,  it  was  beyond  even  his  power  to 
prevent  the  consequences.  This  was  the  reason 
on  account  of  which  the  king  was  laid  under  a 
necessity  not  to  reverse  but  to  issue  a  contradic- 
tory edict;  according  to  which  it  was  enacted 
that,  if  pursuant  to  the  first  decree  the  Jews  were 
assaulted,  they  might,  by  virtue  of  the  second, 
defend  themselves,  and  even  slay  their  enemies. 
However  strange,  and  even  ridiculous,  this  mode  of 
;^)rocedure  may  appear,  it  was  the  only  one  which, 
from  the  peculiarities  of  court  etiquette  in  Persia, 
could  be  adopted.  Instances  occur  in  sacred  (Dan. 
vL  14),  no  less  than  profane,  history.  Many  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible  attest  the  truth  of  this,  parti- 
cularly the  well-known  incident  of  Daniel's  being 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  in  conformity  with  the 
rash  decree  of  Darius,  though,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  contrary  to  the  personal  desire  of  that 
monarch.  That  the  law  of  Persia  has  undergone 
no  change  in  this  respect,  and  the  power  of  the 
monarch  is  not  less  immutable,  appears  from 
many  anecdotes  related  in  the  books  of  modern 
travellers  through  that  country. 

15-17.— MoRDECAi's  Honours,  and  the  Jews' 
Joy. 

16.  Mordecai  went  out  ...  in  royal  a,pparel. 
He  was  invested  with  the  khelaat  of  official  hon- 
our. A  dress  of  blue  and  white  was  held  in  great 
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estimation  among  the  Persians:  so  that  Mordecai, 
whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour,  was  in  fact  ar- 
rayed in  the  royal  dress  and  insignia.  The  variety 
and  the  kind  of  insignia  worn  by  a  favourite  at 
once  makes  known  to  the  people  the  particular 
dignity  to  which  he  has  been  raised.  16.  The  Jews 
had  light,  and  gladness,  and  joy,  and  honour. 
The  literal  added  to  the  metaphorical  expressions 
explain  the  meaning  the  images  are  intended  to 
convey,  and  the  redundancy  of  expression  indi- 
cates the  greatness  of  the  prosperity  and  rejoicing. 

CHAP.  IX.  1-19.— The  Jews  slay  their  Ene- 
mies, WITH  THE  Ten  Sons  of  Haman. 

1.  In  the  twelfth  month  ...  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  same.  This  was  the  day  which  Haman's 
superstitious  advisers  had  led  him  to  select  as  the 
most  fortunate  for  the  execution  of  his  extermi- 
nating scheme  against  the  Jews.  2.  The  Jews 
gathered  themselves  ...  no  man  could  with- 
stand them.  The  tables  were  now  turned  in  their 
favour;  and  though  their  enemies  made  their  long- 
meditated  attack,  they  were  not  only  at  liberty  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  but  through-  the  powerful 
influence  enlisted  on  their  side  at  court,  together 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  they  were  everywhere 
victorious,  the  fear  of  them  fell  upon  all  people. 
This  impression  arose  not  alone  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  all-powerful  vizier  being  their 
countryman,  but  from  the  hand  of  God  appearing 
so  visibly  interposed  to  efiFect  their  strange  and 
unexpected  deliverance. 

6.  Thus   the  Jews   smote  all   their  enemies. 


The  Jews  slay 
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their 


6  that  hated  them.     And  in  Shushan  the  palace  the  Jews  slew  and  de- 

7  stroyed  five   hundred  men.      And    Parshandatha,   and  Dalphon,    and 

8  Aspatha,  and  Poratha,  and  Adalia,  and  Aridatha,  and  Parmashta,  and 

10  Arisai,  and  Aridai,  and  Vajezatha,  the  *  ten  sons  of  Haman  the  son  of 
Hammedatha,  the  enemy  of  the  Jews,  slew  they;  'but  on  the  spoil  laid 
they  not  their  hand. 

11  On  that  day  the  number  of  those  that  were  slain  in  Shushan  the  palace 

12  ^was  brought  before  the  king.  And  the  king  said  unto  Esther  the  queen, 
The  Jews  have  slain  and  destroyed  five  hundred  men  in  Shushan  the 
palace,  and  the  ten  sons  of  Haman ;  what  have  they  done  in  the  rest  of  the 
king's  provinces?  Now,  ^ what  ?s  thy  petition?  and  it  shall  be  granted 
thee;  or  what  is  thy  request  further?  and  it  shall  be  done. 

13  Then  said  Esther,  If  it  please  the  king,  let  it  be  granted  to  the  Jews 
which  are  in  Shushan  to  do  to-morrow  also  ^according  unto  this  day's 

14  decree,  and  ^let  Haman's  ten  sons  "^be  hanged  upon  the  gallows.  And 
the  king  commanded  it  so  to  be  done:  and  the  decree  was  given  at 

15  Shushan;  and  they  hanged  Haman's  ten  sons.  For  the  Jews  that  %'^rg 
in  Shushan  gathered  "themselves  together  on  the  fourteenth  day  also  of 
the  month  Adar,  and  slew  three  hundred  men  at  Shushan:  but  on  the 
prey  they  laid  not  their  hand. 

16  But  the  other  Jews  that  were  in  the  king's  provinces  "  gathered  them- 
selves together,  and  stood  for  their  lives,  and  had  rest  from  their  enemies, 
and  slew  of  their  foes  seventy  and  five  thousand  ^(but  they  laid  not 

17  their  hands  on  the  prey,). on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar;  and 
on  the  fourteenth  day  ^  of  the  same  rested  they,  and  made  it  a  day  of 

18  feasting  and  gladness.  But  the  Jews  that  were  at  Shushan  assembled 
together  on  the  thirteenth  day  thereof,  and  on  the  fourteenth  thereof; 
and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  they  rested,  and  made  it  a  day  of 

19  feasting  and  gladness.  Tiierefore  the  Jews  of  the  villages,  that  dwelt  in 
the  unwalled  towns,  made  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar  ^a  day 
o/ gladness  and  feasting,  'and  a  good  day,  and  of  *  sending  portions  one 
to  another. 

And  Mordecai  wrote  these  things,  and  sent  letters  unto  all  the  Jews 
that  were  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  king  Ahasuerus,  both  nigh  and  far. 
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The  efl'ect  of  the  two  antagonistic  decrees  was,  in 
the  meantime,  to  raise  a  fierce  and  bloody  war 
between  the  Jews  and  their  enemies  throughout 
the  Persian  empire;  but  through  the  dread  of 
Esther  and  Mordecai,  the  provincial  governors 
universally  favoured  their  cause,  so  that  their 
enemies  fell  in  great  numbers. 

13.  let  it  be  granted  to  the  Jews  wMcli  are  in 
Sliushan  to  do  to-morrow  also  according  unto 
this  day's  decree.  Their  enemies,  adroitly  con- 
cealing themselves  for  the  first  day,  miglit  have 
returned  on  the  next,  when  they  imagined  that 
the  privilege  of  the  Jews  was  expired ;  so  that  that 
people  •would  have  been  surprised  and  slain.  The 
extension  of  the  decree  to  another  day,  at  the 
(jueen's  special  desire,  has  exposed  her  to  the 
charge  of  being  actuated  by  a  cruel  and  vindic- 
tive disposition.  But  her  conduct  in  making  this 
request  is  capable  of  full  vindication,  ou  the  ground 
(1.)  that  Haman's  sons  having  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  avenging  their  father's  fall,  and  having 
been  previously  slain  in  the  melee,  the  order  for 
the  exposure  of  their  dead  bodies  ou  the  gallows 
was  only  intended  to  brand  them  with  p\iblic 
infamy  for  their  malice  and  hatred  to  the  Jews; 
and  (2.)  the  anti- Jewish  i)arty  having,  in  all  jjrob- 
ability,  been  instigated  through  the  arts  or  intiu- 
ence  of  Haman  to  acts  of  spiteful  and  wanton 
oppression,  the  existing  state  of  feeling  amongst 
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the  natives  required  some  vigorous  and  decisive 
measure  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  future  aggres- 
sions. The  very  circumstance.of  their  slaying  800 
Jews  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  court  (m\  6, 
15)  is  a  proof  of  the  daring  energy  and  deep-rooted 
malice  by  which  multitudes  were  actuated  against 
the  Jews.  To  order  an  extension,  therefore,  of 
the  permissive  edict  to  the  Jews  to  defend  them- 
selves, was  perhaps  no  more  than  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  their  enemies  to  be  publicly  known  ; 
and  though  it  led  to  so  awful  a  slaughter  of  75,000 
of  their  enemies,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  were  chiefly  Amalekites,  in  the  fall  of  whom 
on  this  occasion  the  prophecies  (Exod.  xvii.  14, 
16  ;  Deut.  xxv.  19)  against  that  doomed  race  were 
accomplished. 

19.  a  day  of  .  .  .  feasting  .  .  .  and  of  sending 
portions  one  to  another.  The  princes  and  peoj)le 
of  the  East  not  only  invite  their  friends  to  feasts, 
but  it  is  their  custom  to  send  a  portion  of  the 
banquet  to  those  that  cannot  well  come  to  it, 
especially  their  relations,  and  those  who  are  de- 
tained at  home  in  a  state  of  sorrow  or  distress. 

20-32.— The  Two  Days  of  Purim  made  Fes- 
tival. 

20.  Mordecai  wrote  these  things.  Commenta- 
tors are  not  agreed  what  is  particularly  meant  by 
"these  things,"— whether  the  letters  f-oliowiiig, 
or  an  accouut  of  these  marvellous  events,  to  be 


The  feast  of 
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Purim  instituted. 


21  to  stablish  this  among  them,  that  they  should  *keep  the  fourteenth  day 

22  of  the  month  Adar,  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same,  yearly,  as  the  days 
wiierein  the  Jews  rested  from  their  enemies,  and  the  month  which  was 
^turned  unto  them  from  sorrow  to  joy,  and  from  mourning  into  a  good 
day;  that  they  should  make  them  days  of  feasting  and  joy,  and  of  ^'send- 

23  ing  portions  one  to  another,  and  gifts  to  the  poor.  And  the  Jews  under- 
took to  do  as  they  had  begun,  and  as  Mordecai  had  written  unto  them; 

24  because  Haman  the  son  of  Hammedatha  the  Agagite,  the  enemy  of  all 
the  Jews,  "^^  had  devised  against  the  Jews  to  destroy  them,  and  had  cast 

25  Pur,  that  is,  the  lot,  to  ® consume  them,  and  to  destroy  them;  but  '''when 
Esther  came  before  the  king,  he  commanded  by  letters,  that  his  wicked 
device,  which  he  devised  against  the  Jews,  should  "^  return  upon  his  own 

26  head,  and  that  he  and  bis  sons  should  be  hanged  on  the  gallows.  Where- 
fore they  called  these  days  Purim,  after  the  name  of  ^Pur.  Therefore  for 
all  the  words  of  this  letter,  and  of  that  which  they  had  seen  concerning 

27  this  matter,  and  which  had  come  unto  them,  the  Jews  ordained,  and  took 
upon  them,  and  upon  their  seed,  and  upon  all  such  as  ^joined  themselves 
unto  them,  so  as  it  should  not  ^fail,  that  they  would  keep  these  two  days 
according  to  their  writing,  and  according  to  their  appointed  time,  every 
year;  and  that  these  days  should  be  remembered  and  kept  throughout 
every  generation,  every  family,  every  province,  and  every  city;  and  that 
these  days  of  Purim  should  not  ^''fail  from  among  the  Jews,  nor  the 
memorial  of  them  ^^  perish  from  their  seed. 

Then  Esther  the  queen,  ^  the  daughter  of  Abihail,  and  Mordecai  the 
Jew,  wrote  with  ^^all  authority,  to  confirm  this  "second  letter  of  Purim. 

30  And  he  sent  the  letters  unto  all  the  Jews,  to  Hhe  hundred  twenty  and 
seven  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahasuerus,  with  words  of  peace  and 

31  truth,  to  confirm  these  days  of  Purim  in  their  times  appointed,  according 
as  Mordecai  the  Jew  and  Esther  the  queen  had  enjoined  them,  and  as 
they  had  decreed  for  themselves,  and  for  their  seed,  the  matters  of  the 

32  fastings  and  their  cry.  And  the  decree  of  Esther  confirmed  these  mat- 
ters of  Purim;  and  it  was  written  in  the  book. 

10       AND  the  king  Ahasuerus  laid  a  tribute  upon  the  land,  and  xqjon  ''the 
2  isles  of  the  sea.     And  all  the  acts  of  his  power,  and  of  his  might,  and  the 
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preserved  in  the  families  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another. 
22.  that  they  should  make  them  days  of  feasting 
and  joy.  [The  Septuagint  renders,  ayaSfa^  iinepa^ 
ydfxwi/  Kal  ev<ppo(rvv^<:,  good  days  of  feasts  [lit., 
marriage  feasts)  and  merriment.]  26.  they  called 
these  days  Purim,  after  the  name  of  Pur. 
Pur,  in  the  Persian  language,  signifies  lot; 
and  the  feast  of  Purim  or  lots  has  a  reference 
to  the  time  having  Leeii  pitched  upon  by  Haman 
through  the  decision  of  the  lot.  In  consequence 
of  the  signal  national  deliverance  which  divine 
Providence  gave  them  from  the  infamous  machina- 
tions of  Haman,  Mordecai  ordered  the  Jews  to 
commemorate  that  event  by  an  anniversary 
festival  which  was  to  last  for  two  days,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  two  days'  war  of  defence  they 
had  to  maintain.  There  was  at  first  a  slight 
difference  in  the  time  of  this  festival;  for  the 
Jews  in  the  provinces,  having  defended  them- 
selves against  their  enemies  on  the  thirteenth, 
devoted  the  fourteenth  to  festivity;  whereas 
their  brethren  in  Shushan,  having  extended  that 
•work  over  two  days,  did  not  observe  their  thanks- 
giving feast  till  the  fifteenth.  But  this  was 
remedied  by  authority,  which  fixed  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  of  Adar.  It  became  a  season  of 
sunny  memories  to  the  universal  body  of  the 
Jews;  and,  by  the  letters  of  Mordecai,  dispersed 
through  all  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  it  was 
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established  as  an  annual  feast,  the  celebration  of 
which  is  kept  up  still.  On  both  days  of  the  feast 
the  modern  Jews  read  over  the  Megillah,  or  Book 
of  Esther,  in  their  synagogues.  The  copy  read 
must  not  be  printed,  but  written  on  vellum  in 
the  form  of  a  roll ;  and  the  names  of  the  ten  sons 
of  Haman  are  written  on  it  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
being  ranged,  they  say,  like  so  many  bodies  on  a 
gibbet.  The  reader  must  pronounce  all  these 
names  in  one  breath.  Whenever  Haman 's  name 
is  pronounced,  they  make  a  terrible  noise  in  the 
synagogue.  Some  drum  with  their  feet  on  the 
floor,  and  the  boys  have  mallets  with  which  they 
knock  and  make  a  noise.  They  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  carnival  by  a  pre\nous  fast, 
which  should  continue  three  days,  in  imitation  of 
Esther's ;  but  they  have  mostly  reduced  it  to  one 
day  [Jennincfs  'Jewish  Antiquities').  The  fifth 
of  September  is  the  feast  of  Purim.  Amongst 
those  who  came  for  medical  assistance  was  a  poor 
woman  whose  face  was  much  injured  from  the 
gunpowder  fired  by  one  of  those  who  were  rejoic- 
ing in  the  feast  of  Purim  ('Journal  of  a  Missionary 
Tour  in  Palestine,'  by  Rev.  James  Barclay). 

CHAP.  X.  1-3.— Ahastjertts'  Greatness.  Mor- 
DECAi's  Advancement. 

1.  Ahasuerus  laid  a  tribute  upon  the  land,  and 
upon  the  isles  of  the  sea  [n^n  -yi\.  This  phrase 
was  used  specifically  to  designate  the  known  isles 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  coasts  of  Greece,  Italy, 


Ahasiterus's  greatness, 
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and  Mordecai's  adtancement. 


declaration  of  the  greatness  of  Mordecai,  whereunto  the  king  ^advanced 
him,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia?  For  Mordecai  the  Jew  teas  ^next  unto  king  Ahasu- 
erus,  and  great  among  the  Jews,  and  accepted  of  the  multitude  of  his 
brethren,  ''seeking  the  wealth  of  his  people,  and  speaking  peace  to  all 
his  seed. 
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and  Spain,  with  the  western  countries  visited  by 
the  Fbcenicians.  In  the  crippled  state  of  Persia, 
after  the  unfortunate  exiiedition  into  Greece, 
Xerxes  could  not  lay  a  tribute  upon  the  nations 
of  western  Europe,  and  the  phrase,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  as  bearing  a  more  restricted 
meaning,  viz.,  the  islands  iu  the  Persian  Gulf,  &c. 
The  notice  of  this  tribute  is  a  natural  and  appro- 
priate conclusion  of  the  book  of  Esther;  and 
without  the  mention  of  some  such  fact,  there 
would  have  beeu  a  want  in  the  filling  up  or  com- 
pleteness of  this  record,  which  would  have  de- 
tracted very  much  from  its  value  as  a  historical 
document.  It  was  with  a  view  to  defray  the 
expenditure,  to  repair  the  ruin  of  his  expedition 
into  Greece,  that  he  "laid  a  tribute  upon  the  land, 
aud  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea."  Thus  between 
the  first  verse  of  this  last  chapter,  and  the 
narrative  contained  at  the  commencement  of  this 
book,  there  is  one  of  those  minute  coincidences 
on  whicli  Pcdey,  in  his 'Horse  Pauliuce,'  insists 
as  affording  that  strong,  because  an  undesigned, 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the 
book— viz.,  that  it  is  consistent  with  itself. 
jSTeither  the  nature  nor  the  amount  of  the  tax 
has  been  recorded,  only  it  Avas  not  a  local 
tribute,  but  one  exacted  from  all  parts  of  his 
vast  empire.  2.  the  declaration  of  the  greatness 
of  Mordecai.  The  experience  of  this  pious  and 
excelleiit  Jew  verified  the  statement,  "he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted."  From  sitting 
contentedly  at  the  king's  gate,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  highest  subject,  the  powerful 
ruler  of  tlie  kingdom.  Acting  uniformly  on  the 
great  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
his  greatness  rested  on  a  firm  foundation.  His 
faith  was  openly  avowed,  and  his  influence  as 
a  professor  of  the  true  religion  was  of  the  greatest 
usefulness  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Jewish  people,  as  well  as  for  advancing  the  glory 
of  God.  3.  Mordecai  .  ,  .  was  next  unto  king 
Ahasuerus  .  .  .  great  among  the  Jews,  &c.  The 
elevation  of  this  jiious  aud  patriotic  Jew  to  the 
possession  of  the  highest  official  power  was  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  suffering  church  at  that 
period,  for  it  enabled  him,  who  all  along  jiossessed 
the  disposition,  now  to  direct  the  roval  iuliuence 
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and  authority  in  promoting  the  interests  and  ex- 
tending the  privileges  of  his  exiled  countrymen. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  providence  of  God  is 
plainly  traceable  in  all  the  steps  that  led  to  his 
unexpected  advancement;  aud  this  providential 
interposition  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that,  as 
in  the  analogous  case  of  Joseph,  it  was  displayed 
iu  making  the  ordinary  and  natural  course  of 
things  lead  to  the  most  marvellous  results.  To  use 
the  pious  words  of  an  eminent  prelate,  '  Though 
in  the  whole  of  this  episode  there  was  no  extraor- 
dinary manifestation  of  God's  power,  no  particular 
cause  or  ageut  that  was  in  its  working  advanced 
above  the  ordinary^  pitch  of  nature,  yet  the  con- 
trivance— and  suiting  these  ordinary  agents  ap- 
pointed by  God — is  in  itself  more  admirable  than 
if  the  same  end  had  been  effected  by  means  that 
were  truly  miraculous.'  The  sudden  advancement 
of  individuals  from  obscurity  and  neglect  to  the 
highest  stations  of  power  and  influence  is,  in  East- 
ern courts,  no  extraoi'dinary  nor  unfrequent  occur- 
rence. The  caprice,  the  weak  partiality,  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  or,  it  may  be,  his  penetrat- 
ing discernment  iu  discovering  latent  energy  and 
talent,  has  often  "raised  the  beggar  from  the 
dunghill,  and  set  him  among  princes."  Some  of 
the  all-jiowerful  viziers  iu  modern  Persia,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  beys  in  Egypt,  have  been  elevated  to 
their  respective  dignities  in  this  manner.  And 
therefore  the  advancement  of  '  Mordecai,  who 
was  next  to  Ahasuerus,  and  great  among  the 
Jews,'  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  rapid 
revolution  of  'the  wheel  of  fortune'  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  But,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  Mordecai's  advancement,  not  only  his 
gaining  the  favour  of  the  king,  but  his  being 
"accepted  of  the  multitude  of  his  brethren,"  it 
was  beyond  all  controversy  the  doing  of  the  Lord, 
and  was  truly  marvellous  in  His  pieoyile's  eyes, 
accepted  of  the  multitude  of  his  brethren.  Far 
from  being  envious  of  his  grandeur,  they  blessed 
God  for  the  elevation  to  official  power  of  so  good  a 
man.  speaking  peace  to  all  Ms  seed.  While  his 
administration  was  conducted  with  a  mild  and 
impartial  hand,  he  showed  a  peculiarly  warm  aud 
friendly  feeling  to  all  his  countrymen,  when  asked 
for  his  counsel  or  his  aid. 
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